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The  South  Bend  Costs  More  Than 

Other  Watches  of  Similar  Grade 


The  grade  of  a  watch  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  its 
jewels.  But  the  grade  does  not  indicate  the  value  of  the 
movement.  There  are  17  jewel  movements  that  sell  for 
about  one-fourth  the  price  of  a  17  jewel  adjusted  SOUTH 
BEND  watch.  The  difference  is  in  the  adjustment.  This  is 
why  a  SOUTH  BEND  sells  for  more  than  other  watches. 

"Similar  grade"  does  not  indicate  anything  that  is  a 
guide  to  the  buyer.  A  17  jewel  SOUTH  BEND  adjusted 
watch  is  a  much  better  movement  than  any  other  watch  of 
any  number  of  jewels  that  is  not  adjusted.  Yet  you  can  get 
SOUTH  BEND  movements  in  from  7  to  21  jewels. 

SOUTH  BEND  watches  are  adjusted  to  heat,  cold,  and 
five  positions.  A  watch  that  is  adjusted  to  position  is 
one  which  will  keep  accurate  time,  no  matter  in  which 
position  it  is  carried.  Many  watches  will  keep  time  when 
carried  with  the  stem  up,  but  run  either  fast  or  slow  in 
any  other  position. 

SOUTH  BEND  adjusted  watches  keep  time  in  all  posi- 
tions. This  superior  quality  that  you  find  in  a  SOUTH 
BEND  does  not  mean  that  there  are  more  wheels,  or 
that  the  wheels  or  springs  are  any  different  from  those 
that  you  find  in  many  other  watches  selling  for  less  money. 
It  is  a  matter  of  adjustment,  work  and  care. 

There  are  certain  well  known  makes  of  automobiles 
that  are  admitted  to  be  standard.  This  is  not  because  the 
materials  used  are  different.  The  same  character  of  steel, 
the  same  kind  of  bearings  are  to  be  found  in  many  cars 
selling  at  a  lower  price,  but  more  time  and  care  have  been 
spent  in  adjustment  and  putting  together — in  assembling 
and  polishing.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  SOUTH  BEND 
watches  differ  from  other  watches. 

For  this  reason  SOUTH  BEND  watches  cost  more. 
You  will  usually  find  them  selling  at  from  $2.00  to 
$5.00  more  than  for  the  movements  of,  other  makes  of 
similar  grade. 

No  watch,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  adjusted,  can 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  accurate  time  unless  it  is  ad- 
justed to  the  person  carrying  it.  A  watch  that  keeps  time 
in  one  man's  pocket  often  is  inaccurate  in  another  man's 
pocket.  For  that  reason  we  maintain  the  largest  corps 
of  watch  inspectors — now  exceeding  13,000 — located  in 
all  parts  of  America,  to  look  after  and  care  for  SOUTH 
BEND  watches. 

We  send  expert  instructors  to  all  the  conventions  to 
explain  to  the  jewelers  how  to  adjust  and  care  for  SOUTH 
BEND  watches.  No  other  manufacturer  ever  did  this.  SOUTH 
BEND  watches  can  only  be  had  of  men  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  care  of  these  watches.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  be  assured  accurate  time-keeping  service. 

Only  Watch  Factory  to 

run  full  time  all  of  1908 


A  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  FROZEN 
IN  ICE  KEEPS  PERFECT  TIME 


Every  adjusted  SOUTH  BEND  watch,  before  it  leaves 
the  factory,  must  undergo  tests  ten  times  as  severe  as  will 
ever  be  required  of  it  in  ordinary  service.  They  are  kept  in 
a  refrigerator  at  freezing  point  and  baked  in  an  oven  for 
hours,  to  prove  that  they  will  keep  accurate  time  under 
every  varying  degree  of  heat  and  cold.  They  are  placed  on 
a  vibrator  to  prove  that  they  will  withstand  the  jolts  and 
jars  of  railroading,  automobiling  and  horseback  riding. 

But  even  with  these  perfect  adjustments  we  are  not 
willing  to  have  a  SOUTH  BEND  go  to  the  consumer  until 
it  is  adjusted  to  meet  his  individual  requirements.  That  is 
why  we  maintain  this  great  force  of  watch  inspectors  and 
employ  experts  to  explain  to  these  inspectors  how  to  make 
these  adjustments. 

Some  time  you  will  probably  want  a  new  watch.  The 
price  you  pay  for  a  SOUTH  BEND  watch  in  excess  of  what 
any  other  watch  of  similar  grade  would  cost  is  money  well 
spent.  You  can  afford  to  pay  extra  to  obtain  a  watch  that 
keeps  perfect  time  under  all  conditions.  If  you  are  interested 
in  knowing  about  the  intricacies  of  a  watch  and  how  the 
SOUTH  BEND,  even  though  it  is  so  delicately  adjusted  and 
carefully  made,  is  so  constructed  that  it  withstands  more 
abuse  than  other  movements,  send  for  our  book,"  How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made,"  and  a  little  device  that  illustrates  how 
the  SOUTH  BEND  adjusts  itself  to  heat  and  cold. 


REQUEST  FOR  THE  BOOK 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  the  book  and  device  you  offer. 

My  Jeweler's  name  is 

His  address  is 

My  name  is 

My  address  is 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


NEW  YORK  creates  and 
dictates  fashions  for  all 
America.  Here  live  the 
best-dressed  men  and  the  best- 
skilled  tailors.  New  York  Style  is 
accepted  by  clothes-makers  and 
wearers  throughout  the  country 
as  final  and  decisive  —  as  the 
decree  of  AUTHORITY,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Twice  a  year  we  launch  a  "  New  York 
Style  Show"  of  "BENJAMIN"  Clothes 
for  Men  and  Young  Men.  Its  purpose 
is  to  familiarize  you  with  the  authentic 
New  York  Styles  of  the  current  season, 
as  distinguished  from  styles  which  only 
mimic,  and  often  mock,  true  fashion. 

The  "New  York  Style  Show"  for  Autumn 
and  Winter  '09-' 10,  has  just  been  inaugurated. 
You  can  see  it  at  the  "BENJAMIN"  clothier's— 
always  the  best  clothier—  in  your  town  or  nearby. 

If  you  prize  the  niceties  of  dress  and  prefer 
clothes  of  metropolitan  grace  and  good  form  to 
garments  lacking  both,  be  sure  to  visit  this 
Style  Exhibition.  If  you  don't  know  where 
it  is  being  held  in  your  vicinity,  write  us. 

Four  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  our  charming  Booklet  "B" 
of  "New  York  Fashions,"  a  pictorial  guide  to  fashionable  and 
scenic  New  York.     Address  436-440  Lafayette  Street,  N.  Y. 

Have  your  clothier  show  you,  or  have  him  obtain 
for  your  inspection,  samples  of  "Benjamin  Clothes." 
Made  in  New  York  by  Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  POSTER 

("Troop  A"  starting  np  Lower  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Washington  Arch  in  the  background. 

WOULD  you  like  a  charming  Military  Poster  for  room  or  den  —  a  Poster  astir  with 
dash  and  spirit?  Above  is  a  facsimile  of  the  beautiful  cover  of  our  Autumn  and 
Winter  Book  of  NEW  YORK  FASHIONS.  We  have  enlarged  it  to  a  poster  rise, 
19%  x  31H,  and  reproduced  it  in  twelve  brilliant  colors  and  gold,  ready  for  mounting 
and  framing.    Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 
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Fall  Announcement 

Of  the  Recently  Perfected  Weaves,  Weights  and  Colors  of 


FOR  M  EN, WOMEN    AND  CHILDREN 
The  Original  Guaranteed  Hose 


For  Men 

Medium  and  Light  Weights  in  ten 

fashionable  colors.    6  pairs,  $  1 .50. 

Extra  Light  Weight - 

6  pairs,  $2. 

Lustre-Sox,  finished  like  silk,  eleven  dif 
ferent  colors.    6  pairs,  $3. 

Full-Fashioned  Sox,  eleven  colors 
6  pairs,  $3. 


Six  Pairs  of  Holeproof  Hose 
—  Bought  Now — will  wear 
without  holes  till  April,  1910, 
or  you  get  New  Hose  FREE 

For  $1.50,  $2.00  or  $3.00,  as  you 
prefer,  you  can  buy  all  the  hose  you  will 
need  until  the  Spring  of  1910. 

And  you  get  the  most  attractive  hose 
ever  made — soft,  stylish  hose  in  every  cor- 
rect color.    Light  or  medium  weight  as  you 
prefer,  but  all  guaranteed. 


We  Pay  the  Highest  Prices  for  Our  Yarn 


Our  yarn  is  the  best  we  can  buy.  It  costs  us 
an  average  of  63c  per  pound,  for  we  pay  the  top 
quality  price  no  matter  what  that  price  may  be. 

It  is  spun  from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 

We  could  buy  yarn  for  35c  a  pound.  But 
the  hose  would  be  heavy,  coarse  and  ill-fitting. 

The  Result  of  3 1  Years'  Experience 

These  hose  are  not  makeshifts,  made  simply 
for  wear.  They  are  made  with  all  the  style  that 
particular  people  demand.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
sacrifice  style  in  order  to  get  a  definite  period  of 
wear  guaranteed.  It  took  us  31  years  to  make 
such  hose  —  to  perfect  the  "Holeproof"  knitting 
process.  One  cannot  expect  less  experienced 
knitters  to  do  as  well  as  we. 


Look  for  "Holeproof" 
on  the  Toe 

Don't  think  that  simply  guaranteed  hose  are 
"Holeproof"  or  that  any  guaranteed  hose  are 
sufficient.  Don't  judge  "Holeproof"  by  com- 
mon makes. 

The  difference  is  vast.  If  you  want  the  best 
hose — best  in  appearance  and  best  in  wear  value 
— see  that  the  hose  are  genuine  "Holeproof." 

The  genuine"  Holeproof  "are  sold  in  your  town. 
We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  request.  Or 
we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer,  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance.  We  urge  you 
to  go  to  some  trouble,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
Holeproof  Hose  for  the  entire  family.    It  pays. 


Sizes,  Colors  and  Prices 
in  Detail 

Holeproof  Sox— 6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium  and  light  weight.  Black, 
hlack  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark  tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  laven- 
der, light  blue,  green,  gun-metal  and  mode.  Sizes,  9  to  12.  Six  pairs  of 
a  size  and  weight  in  a  box.    All  one  color  or  assorted  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight) —6  pairs,  $2.  Mercerized. 
Same  colors  as  above. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox  — 6  pairs,  $3.  Finished  like  silk.  Extra 
light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray, 
lavender,  light  blue,  green,  gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.  Sizes, 
9  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fashioned  Sox— 6 pairs,  $3.  Same  colors  and  sizes 
as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings  — 6  pairs,  $2.  Medium  weight.  Black,  tan, 
black  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings  -6  pairs.  $3.  Finished 
like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan,  black,  pearl  gray, 
lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings  — 6  pairs.  $3.  Black 
and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes, 
5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings     6  pairs,  $3.  Black 
and  tan.   Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes,    Reg.  U.S.Pat. 
5  to  9%.    These  are  the  best  children's  hose  made  today.  Office.1906 
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Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  350  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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HAVE  often 
thoughtof  edit- 
ing the  diary 
(which  is  in  my 
possession)  of  one 
Jeremy  Wendover, 
of  Bullingford,  in 
the  county  of  Berk- 
shire,  England, 
Gent. , who  departed 
this  life  in  the  year 
of  grace  1758,  and 
giving  to  the  world 
a  document  as 
human  as  the  record 
of  Pepys  and  as 
deeply  imbued  with 
the  piety  of  a 
devout  Christian  as 
the  Confessions  of 
Saint  Augustine. 
A  little  emendation 
of  an  occasional 
ungrammatical  and 
disjoined  text  — 
though  in  the  main 

the  diary  is  written  in  the  scholarly,  florid 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  little 
intelligent  conjecture  as  to  certain  dates; 
a  footnote  now  and  then  elucidating  an 
obscure  reference— and  the  thing  would  be 
done.  It  has  been  a  great  temptation,  but 
I  have  resisted  it.   The  truth  is  that  to  the 

casual  reader  the  human  side  would  seem  to  be  so  meager,  the  pietistic  so  full.  One 
has  to  seek  so  carefully  for  a  few  flowers  of  fact  among  a  wilderness  of  religious  and 
philosophical  fancy  — nay,  more:  to  be  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  diarist  as  to 
translate  the  pious  rhetoric  into  terms  of  mundane  incident,  that  only  to  the  curious 
student  can  the  real  life  history  of  the  man  be  revealed.  And  who  in  these  hurrying 
days  would  give  weeks  of  patient  toil  to  a  task  so  barren  of  immediate  profit?  I 
myself  certainly  would  not  do  it;  and  it  is  a  good  working  philosophy  of  life  (though 
it  has  its  drawbacks)  not  to  expect  others  to  do  what  you  would  not  do  yourself. 
It  is  only  because  the  study  of  these  yellow  pages,  covered  with  the  brown,  almost 
microscopic,  pointed  handwriting,  has  amused  the  odd  moments  of  years  that  I 
have  arrived  at  something  like  a  comprehension  of  the  things  that  mattered  so  much 
to  Jeremy  Wendover,  and  so  pathetically  little  to  any  other  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam. 

How  did  the  diary,  you  ask,  come  into  my  possession?  I  picked  it  up,  years  ago, 
for  a  franc,  at  a  second-hand  bookseller's  in  Geneva.  It  has  the  bookplate  of  a 
long-forgotten  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  an  inscription  on  the  flyleaf:  "John 
Henderson,  Calcutta,  1835."  How  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  into  those 
of  John  Henderson,  how  it  passed  thence  and  eventually  found  its  way  to  Geneva, 
Heaven  alone  knows. 

I  have  said  that  Jeremy  Wendover  departed  this  life  in  1758.  My  authority  for 
the  statement  is  a  lichen-covered  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Bullingford,  whither 
I  have  made  many  pious  pilgrimages  in  the  hope  of  finding  more  records  of  my  obscure 
hero.  But  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  house,  however,  in  which  he  lived,  described 
at  some  length  in  his  diary,  is  still  standing— an  Early  Tudor  building,  the  residence 
of  the  maltster  who  owned  the  adjoining  long,  gabled  malthouse,  and  from  whom  he 
rented  it  for  a  considerable  term  of  years.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  fringe  of  the 
little  town,  at  the  end  of  a  lane  running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  street  just  before 
this  loses  itself  in  the  market  square. 

I  have  stood  at  the  front  gate  of  the  house  and  watched  the  Thames,  some  thirty 
yards  away,  flow  between  its  alder-grown  banks;  the  wide,  lush  meadows  and 
cornfields  beyond  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  red  roofs  of  farms  and  spreading 
amid  the  quiet  greenery  of  oaks  and  chestnuts  to  the  low-lying  Oxfordshire  hills;  I 
have  breathed  in  the  peace  of  the  evening  air  and  I  have  found  myself  very  near  in 
spirit  to  Jeremy  Wendover,  who  stood,  as  he  notes,  many  and  many  a  summer 
afternoon  at  that  selfsame  gate,  watching  the  selfsame  scene,  far  away  from  the  fever 
and  the  fret  of  life. 

I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  instead  of  publishing  his  diary  I  might  with 
some  degree  of  sympathy  set  forth  in  brief  the  one  dramatic  episode  in  his 
inglorious  career. 
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And  Kissed  the  Skirts  of  Her  Gown 


William  J.  Lock? 

Author  of  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne  and  Septimus 
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THE  overwhelm- 
ing factor  in 
Jeremy  Wendover's 
life  was  the  appall- 
ing, inconceivable 
hideousness  of  his 
face.  The  refined, 
cultivated,  pious 
gentleman  was 
cursed  with  a  visage 
which  it  would  have 
pleased  Dante  to 
ascribe  to  a  White 
Guelph  whom  he 
particularly  dis- 
liked, and  would 
have  made  Orcagna 
shudder  in  the 
midst  of  his  dreams 
of  shapes  of  hell. 
As  a  child  of  six,  in 
a  successful  effort 
to  rescue  a  baby 
sister,  he  had  fallen 
head  foremost  into 
a  great  wood  fire, 
and  when  they  picked  him  up  his  face  "was 
like  unto  a  charred  log  that  had  long  smoul- 
dered." Almost  the  semblance  of  humanity 
had  been  wiped  from  him,  and  to  all  beholders 
he  became  a  thing  of  horror.  Men  turned 
their  heads  away,  women  shivered  and  chil- 
dren screamed  at  his  approach.  He  was  a 
pariah,  condemned  from  early  boyhood  to  an  awful  loneliness.  His  parents,  a  certain 
Sir  Julius  Wendover,  Baronet,  and  his  wife,  his  elder  brother  and  his  sisters— they 
must  have  been  a  compassionless  family— turned  from  him  as  from  an  evil  and 
pestilential  thing.  Love  never  touched  him  with  its  consoling  feather,  and  for  love 
the  poor  wretch  pined  his  whole  youth  long.  Human  companionship,  even,  was  denied 
him.  He  seems  to  have  lived  alone  in  a  wing  of  the  great  house,  seldom  straying 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  park,  under  the  tutorship  of  a  reverend  but  scholarly  sot 
who  was  too  drunken  and  obese  and  unbuttoned  to  be  admitted  into  the  family 
circle.  This  fellow,  one  Doctor  Tubbs,  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  seems 
to  have  shown  Jeremy  some  semblance  of  affection,  but  chiefly  while  in  his  cups, 
"when,"  as  Jeremy  puts  it  bitterly,  "he  was  too  much  like  unto  the  beasts  that 
perish  to  distinguish  between  me  and  a  human  being."  When  sober  he  railed 
at  the  boy  for  a  monster,  and  frequently  chastised  him  for  his  lack  of  beauty. 
But,  in  some  strange  way,  in  alternate  fits  of  slobbering  and  castigating,  he  managed 
to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  fine  education,  teaching  Jeremy  the  classics,  Italian 
and  French,  some  mathematics  and  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  theology;  he 
also  discoursed  much  to  him  on  the  great  world,  of  which,  till  his  misfortunes 
came  upon  him,  he  boasted  of  having  been  a  distinguished  ornament;  and  when 
he  had  three  bottles  of  wine  inside  him  he  told  his  charge  very  curious  and  instructive 
things  indeed. 

So  Jeremy  grew  to  man's  estate,  sensitive,  shy,  living  in  the  world  of  books  and 
knowing  little,  save  at  second  hand,  of  the  ways  of  men  and  women.  But  with  all 
the  secrets  of  the  birds  and  beasts  in  the  far-stretching  Warwickshire  park  he  was 
intimately  acquainted.  He  became  part  of  the  woodland  life.  Squirrels  would  come 
to  him  and  munch  their  acorns  on  his  shoulder. 

"So  intimate  was  I  in  this  innocent  community,"  says  he,  not  without  quiet 
humor,  "that  I  have  been  a  wet-nurse  to  weasels  and  called  in  as  physician  to  a 
family  of  moles." 

When  Sir  Julius  died,  Jeremy  received  his  younger  son's  portion  (fortunately,  it  was 
a  goodly  one)  and  was  turned  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  house  by  his  ill-conditioned 
brother.  Tubbs,  having  also  suffered  ignominious  expulsion,  persuaded  him  to  go  on 
the  grand  tour.  They  started.  But  they  only  got  as  far  as  Abbeville  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  where  Tubbs  was  struck  down  by  an  apoplexy  of  which  he  died.  Up  to 
that  point  the  sot's  company  had  enabled  Jeremy  to  endure  the  insult,  ribaldry 
and  terror  that  attended  his  unspeakable  deformity;  but,  left  alone,  he  lost  heart; 
mankind  rejected  him  as  a  pack  of  wolves  reject  a  maimed  cub.  Stricken  with 
shame  and  humiliation  he  crept  back  to  England  and  established  himself  in  the 
maltster's  house  at  Bullingford,  guided  thither  by  no  other  consideration  than  that 
it  had  been  the  birthplace  of  the  dissolute  Tubbs.    He  took  up  his  lonely  abode 
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there  as  a  boy  of 
three-and-twenty, 
and  there  he  spent 
the  long  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Ill 

THE  great  event 
happened  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year. 
You  may  picture 
him  as  a  solitary, 
scholarly  figure 
living  in  the  little 
Tudor  house,  with 
its  mullioned  win- 
dows, set  in  the 
midst  of  an  Old- 
World  garden 
bright  with  stocks 
and  phlox  and 
hollyhocks  and 
great   pink  roses, 

its  southern  wall  generously  glowing  with  purple  plums. 
Indoors,  the  house  was  somewhat  dark.  The  casement 
window  of  the  main  living-room  was  small  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  heavy  ivy  outside.  The  furniture,  of 
plain,  dark  oak,  mainly  consisted  of  bookcases,  in  which 
were  ranged  the  solemn,  leather-covered  volumes  that 
were  Jeremy's  world.  A  great  table  in  front  of  the  window 
contained  the  books  of  the  moment,  the  latest  news- 
sheets  from  London,  and  the  great  brass-clasped  volume 
in  which  he  wrote  his  diary.  In  front  of  it  stood  a  great 
straight-backed  chair. 

You  may  picture  him  on  a  late  August  afternoon,  sitting 
in  this  chair,  writing  his  diary  by  the  fading  light.  His 
wig  lay  on  the  table,  for  the  weather  was  close.  He 
paused,  pen  in  hand,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  mellow 
eastern  sky,  lost  in  thought.   Then  he  wrote  these  words: 

O  Lord  Jesus,  fill  me  plentifully  with  Thy  love,  which 
passeth  the  love  of  woman;  for  love  of  woman  never 
will  be  mine,  and  therefore,  0  Lord,  I  require  Thy  love 
bountifully:  I  yearn  for  love  even  as  a  weaned  child. 
Even  as  a  weaned  child  yearns  for  the  breast  of  its 
mother,  so  yearn  I  for  love. 

He  closed  and  clasped  the  book  with  a  sigh,  put  on  his 
wig,  rose  and,  going  into  the  tiny  hall,  opened  the  kitchen 
door  and  announced  to  his  household,  one  ancient  and 
incompetent  crone,  his  intention  of  taking  the  air.  Then 
he  clapped  on  his  old  three-cornered  hat  and,  stick  in 
hand,  went  out  of  the  front  gate  into  the  light  of  the 
sunset.  He  stood  for  a  while  watching  the  deep  reflections 
of  the  alders  and  willows  in  the  river  and  the  golden  peace 
of  the  meadows  beyond,  and  his  heart  was  uplifted  in 
thankfulness  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  He  was  a  tall, 
thin  man,  with  the  stoop  of  the  scholar  and,  despite  his 
rough  country-made  clothes,  the  unmistakable  air  of  the 
eighteenth-century  gentleman.  The  setting  sun  shone 
full  on  the  piteous  medley  of  marred  features  that  served 
him  for  a  face. 

A  woman,  sickle  on  arm,  leading  a  toddling  child, 
passed  by  with  averted  head.  But  she  curtsied  and  said 
respectfully:  "Good-evening,  your  honor."  The  child 
looked  at  him  and  with  a  cry  of  fear  shrank  into  the 
mother's  skirts.  Jeremy 
touched  his  hat. 

"Good-evening,  Mistress 
Blackacre.  I  trust  your  hus- 
band is  recovered  of  his  fever." 

"Thanks  to  your  honor's 
kindness,"  said  the  woman, 
her  eyes  always  turned  from 
him,  "he  is  well-nigh  recov- 
ered .  For  shame  of  yourself ! ' ' 
she  added,  shaking  the  child. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Jeremy 
kindly.  "  'Tis  not  the  urchin's 
fault  that  he  met  a  bogy  in 
broad  daylight." 

He  strolled  along  the  river 
bank,  pleased  at  his  encounter. 
In  that  little  backwater  of  the 
world  where  he  had  lived 
secluded  for  ten  years  folks 
had  learned  to  suffer  him  — 
nay,  more,  to  respect  him; 
and  though  they  seldom  looked 
him  in  the  face  their  words 
were  gentle  and  friendly.  He 
could  even  jest  at  his  own 
misfortune. 

"God  is  good,"  he  mur- 
mured as  he  walked  with  head 
bent  down  and  hands  behind 
his  back,  "and  the  earth  is 
full  of  His  goodness.  Yet  if 
He  in  His  mercy  could  only 


'Just  One  Little  Peep  Into  the  Heaven  of 
His  Face  was  All  I  Wanted" 


give  me  a  com- 
panion in  my  lone- 
liness, as  He  gives  to 
every  peasant,  bird 

and  beast  " 

A  sigh  ended  the 
sentence.  He  was 
young  and  not 
always  able  to  con- 
trol the  squabble 
between  sex  and 
piety.  The  words 
had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips,  however, 
when  he  discerned 
a  female  figure 
seated  on  the  bank, 
some  fifty  yards 
away.  His  first 
impulse— an  im- 
pulse which  the 
habit  of  years 
would,  on  ordinary 

occasions,  have  rendered  imperative— was  to  make  a  wide 
detour  round  the  meadows;  but  this  evening  the  spirit 
of  mild  revolt  took  possession  of  him  and  guided  his  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  lady— for  lady  he  perceived  her  to 
be  when  he  drew  a  little  nearer. 

She  wore  a  flowered  muslin  dress  cut  open  at  the  neck, 
and  her  arms,  bare  to  the  elbows,  were  white  and  shapely. 
A  peach-blossom  of  a  face  appeared  below  the  mob-cap 
bound  by  a  cherry-colored  ribbon,  and  as  Jeremy  came 
within  speaking  distance  her  dark-blue  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him  fearlessly.  Jeremy  halted  and  looked  at  her,  while  she 
looked  at  Jeremy.  His  heart  beat  wildly.  The  miracle 
of  miracles  had  happened — the  hopeless,  impossible  thing 
that  he  had  prayed  for  in  rebellious  hours  for  so  many 
years,  ever  since  he  had  realized  that  the  world  held  such 
a  thing  as  the  joy  and  the  blessing  of  woman's  love.  A 
girl  looked  at  him  smilingly,  frankly  in  the  face,  without 
a  quiver  of  repulsion— and  a  girl  more  dainty  and  beau- 
tiful than  any  he  had  seen  before.  Then,  as  he  stared, 
transfixed  like  a  person  in  a  beatitude,  into  her  eyes, 
something  magical  occurred  to  Jeremy.  The  air  was  filled 
with  the  sound  of  fairy  harps  of  which  his  own  tingling 
nerves  from  head  to  foot  were  the  vibrating  strings. 
Jeremy  fell  instantaneously  in  love. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  musical  voice— the 
music  of  the  spheres  to  Jeremy—"  Will  you  tell  me  how  I 
can  reach  the  house  of  Mistress  Wotherspoon  ?  " 

Jeremy  took  off  his  three-cornered  hat  and  made  a 
sweeping  bow. 

"Why,  surely,  madam,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his 
stick ; ' '  'tis  yonder  red  roof  peeping  through  the  trees  only 
three  hundred  yards  distant." 

"You  are  a  gentleman,"  said  the  girl  quickly. 

"My  name  is  Jeremy  Wendover,  younger  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Julius  Wendover,  Baronet,  and  now  and  always, 
madam,  your  very  humble  servant." 

She  smiled.  Her  rosy  lips  and  pearly  teeth  (Jeremy's 
own  description)  filled  Jeremy's  head  with  lunatic 
imaginings. 

"And  I,  sir,"  said  she,  "am  Mistress  Barbara  Seaforth, 
and  I  came  but  yesterday  to  stay  with  my  aunt,  Mistress 
Wotherspoon.   If  I  could  trespass  so  far  on  your  courtesy 
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as  to  pray  you  to  conduct  me  thither  I  should  be  vastly 
beholden  to  you." 

His  sudden  delight  at  the  proposition  was  mingled  with 
some  astonishment.  She  only  had  to  walk  across  the 
open  meadow  to  the  clump  of  trees.  He  assisted  her  to 
rise  and  with  elaborate  politeness  offered  his  arm.  She 
made  no  motion,  however,  to  take  it. 

"I  thought  I  was  walking  in  my  aunt's  little  railed 
inclosure,"  she  remarked;  "but  I  must  have  passed 
through  the  gate  into  the  open  fields,  and  when  I  came  to 
the  river  I  was  frightened  and  sat  down  and  waited  for 
some  one  to  pass." 

"Pray  pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Jeremy,  "but  I  don't 
quite  understand  " 

"La,  sir!  how  very  thoughtless  of  me,"  she  laughed. 
"I  never  told  you.    I  am  blind." 

"Blind!"  he  echoed.  The  leaden  weight  of  a  piteous 
dismay  fell  upon  him.  That  was  why  she  had  gazed  at 
him  so  fearlessly.  She  had  not  seen  him.  The  miracle 
had  not  happened.  For  a  moment  he  lost  count  of  the 
girl's  sad  affliction  in  the  stress  of  his  own  bitterness.  But 
the  lifelong  habit  of  resignation  prevailed. 

"Madam,  I  crave  your  pardon  for  not  having  noticed 
it,"  he  said  in  an  unsteady  voice.  "And  I  admire  the 
fortitude  wherewith  you  bear  so  grievous  a  burden." 

"Just  because  I  can't  see  is  no  reason  for  my  drowning 
the  world  in  my  tears.  We  must  make  the  best  of  things. 
And  there  are  compensations,  too,"  she  added  lightly, 
allowing  her  hand  to  be  placed  on  his  arm  and  led  away. 
"I  refer  to  an  adventure  with  a  young  gentleman  which, 
were  I  not  blind,  my  Aunt  Wotherspoon  would  esteem 
mightily  unbecoming." 

"Alas,  madam,"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  "there  you  are 
wrong.   I  am  not  young.    I  am  thirty-three." 

He  thought  it  was  a  great  age.  Mistress  Barbara 
turned  up  her  face  saucily  and  laughed.  Evidently,  she 
did  not  share  his  opinion.  Jeremy  bent  a  wistful  gaze 
into  the  beautiful,  sightless  eyes,  and  then  saw  what  had 
hitherto  escaped  his  notice:  a  thin,  gray  film  over  the 
pupils. 

"How  did  you  know,"  he  asked,  "that  I  was  a  man, 
when  I  came  up  to  you?  "  . 

"First  by  your  aged,  tottering  footsteps,  sir,"  she  said 
with  a  pretty  air  of  mockery,  "which  were  not  those  of  a 
young  girl.  And  then  you  were  standing  'twixt  me  and 
the  sun,  and  one  of  my  poor  eyes  can  still  distinguish 
light  from  shadow." 

"How  long  have  you  suffered  from  this  great  afflic- 
tion?" he  asked. 

"I  have  been  going  blind  for  two  years.  It  is  now  two 
months  since  I  have  lost  sight  altogether.  But  please 
don't  talk  of  it,"  she  added  hastily.  "If  you  pity  me  I 
shall  cry,  which  I  hate,  for  I  want  to  laugh  as  much  as  I 
can.  I  can  also  walk  faster,  sir,  if  it  would  not  tire  your 
aged  limbs." 

Jeremy  started  guiltily.  She  had  divined  his  evil 
purpose.  But  who  will  blame  him  for  not  wishing  to 
relinquish  oversoon  the  delicious  pressure  of  her  little 
hand  on  his  arm  and  to  give  over  this  blind  flower  of 
womanhood  into  another's  charge?  He  replied  disingenu- 
ously, without  quickening  his  pace: 

"  'Tis  for  your  sake,  madam,  I  am  walking  slowly. 
The  afternoon  is  warm." 

"I  am  vastly  sensible  of  your  gallantry,  sir,"  she 
retorted.    "But  I  fear  you  must  have  practiced  it  much 
on  others  to  have  arrived  at 
this  perfection." 

"By  Heavens,  madam,"  he 
cried,  cut  to  the  heart  by  her 
innocent  raillery,  "  'tis  not  so. 
Could  you  but  see  me  you 
would  know  it  was  not.  I  am 
a  recluse,  a  student,  a  poor 
creature  set  apart  from  the 
ways  of  men.  You  are  the 
first  woman  that  has  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  me  in  all  my 
life — except  in  dreams.  And 
no wt  my  dream  has  come  true. ' ' 
His  voice  vibrated,  and 
when  she  answered  hers  was 
responsive. 

"You,  too,  have  your 
burden?" 

' '  Could  you  but  know  how 
yourtouch  lightens  it!  "saidhe. 

She  blushed  to  the  brown 
hair  that  wras  visible  beneath 
the  mob-cap. 

' '  Are  we  very  far  now  from 
my  Aunt  Wotherspoon's?  "  she 
asked.  Whereupon  Jeremy, 
abashed,  took  refuge  in  the 
commonplace. 

The  open  gate  through 
which  she  had  strayed  was 
reached  all  too  quickly.  When 
she  had  passed  through  she 
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made  him  a  curtsey  and  held  out  her  hand.  He  touched 
it  with  his  lips  as  if  it  were  sacramental  bread.  She 
avowed  herself  much  beholden  to  his  kindness. 

"Shall  I  ever  see  you  again,  Mistress  Barbara?"  he 
asked  in  a  low  voice,  for  an  old  servant  was  hobbling 
down  from  the  house  to  meet  her. 

"My  Aunt  Wotherspoon  is  bedridden  and  receives  no 
visitors." 

"But  could  I  be  of  no  further  service  to  you?"  pleaded 
Jeremy. 

She  hesitated  and  then  she  said  demurely: 

"It  would  be  a  humane  action,  sir,  to  see  sometimes 

that  this  gate  is  shut,  lest  I  -stray  through  it  again  and 

drown  myself  in  the  river." 

Jeremy  could  scarce  believe  his  ears. 

IV 

THIS  was  the  beginning  of  Jeremy's  love-story.  He 
guarded  the  gate  like  Cerberus  or  Saint  Peter.  Some- 
times at  dawn  he  would  creep  out  of  his  house  and  tramp 
through  the  dew-filled  meadows  to  see  that  it  was  safely 
shut.  During  the  day  he  would  do  sentry-go  within 
sight  of  the  sacred  portal,  and  when  the  flutter  of  a  mob- 
cap  and  a  flowered  muslin  met  his  eye  he  would  advance 
merely  to  report  that  the  owner  ran  no  danger.  And 
then,  one  day,  she  bade  him  open  it,  and  she  came  forth 
and  they  walked  arm-in-arm  in  the  meadows;  and  this 
grew  to  be  a  daily  custom,  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  the 
neighborhood.  Very  soon,  Jeremy 
learned  her  simple  history.  She 
was  an  orphan,  with  a  small  com- 
petence of  her  own.  Till  recently 
she  had  lived  in  Somersetshire 
with  her  guardian;  but  now  he 
was  dead,  and  the  only  home  she 
could  turn  to  was  that  of  her  bed- 
ridden Aunt  Wotherspoon,  her 
sole  surviving  relative. 

Jeremy,  with  a  lamentable  lack 
of  universality,  thanked  God  on 
his  knees  for  His  great  mercy. 
If  Mistress  Wotherspoon  had  not 
been  confined  to  her  bed  she 
would  not  have  allowed  her  niece 
to  wander  at  will  with  a  notorious 
scarecrow  over  the  Bullingford 
meadows,  and  if  Barbara  had  not 
been  blind  she  could  not  have 
walked  happily  in  his  company 
and  hung  trustfully  on  his  arm. 
For  days  she  was  but  a  wonder 
and  a  wild  desire.  Her  beauty, 
her  laughter,  her  wit,  her  sim- 
plicity, her  bravery,  bewildered 
him.  It  was  enough  to  hear  the 
music  of  her  voice,  to  feel  the 
fragrance  of  her  presence,  to  thrill 
at  her  light  touch.  He,  Jeremy 
Wendover,  from  whose  distortion 
all  human  beings,  his  life  long, 
had  turned  shuddering  away,  to 
have  this  ineffable  companion- 
ship! It  transcended  thought. 
At  last— it  was  one  night,  as  he 
lay  awake,  remembering  how  they 
had  walked  that  afternoon,  not 
arm-in-arm,  but  hand-in-hand  — 
the  amazing,  dazzling  glory  of  a 

possibility  enveloped  him.  She  was  blind.  She  could 
never  see  his  deformity.  Had  God  listened  to  his  prayer 
and  delivered  this  fair  and  beloved  woman  into  his  keep- 
ing? He  shivered  all  night  long  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness, 
rose  at  dawn  and  mounted  guard  at  Barbara's  gate.  But 
as  he  waited,  foodless,  for  the  thrilling  sight  of  her,  depres- 
sion came  and  sat  heavy  on  his  shoulders  until  he  felt  that 
in  daring  to  think  of  her  in  the  way  of  marriage  he  was 
committing  an  abominable  crime. 

When  she  came,  fresh  as  the  morning,  bareheaded,  her 
beautiful  hair  done  up  in  a  club  behind,  into  the  little 
field,  and  he  tried  to  call  to  her,  his  tongue  was  dry  and  he 
could  utter  no  sound.  Accidentally  he  dropped  his  stick, 
which  clattered  down  the  bars  of  the  gate.  She  laughed. 
He  entered  the  inclosure. 

"I  knew  I  should  find  you  there,"  she  cried,  and  sped 
toward  him. 

"How  did  you  know? "  he  asked. 

"'By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,'"  she  quoted  gayly; 
and  then,  as  he  took  both  her  outstretched  hands  she 
drew  near  him  and  whispered:  "and  by  the  beating  of 
my  heart." 

His  arms  folded  around  her  and  he  held  her  tight 
against  him,  stupefied,  dazed,  throbbing,  vainly  trying  to 
find  words.   At  last  he  s lid  huskily: 

"  God  has  sent  you  to  be  the  joy  and  comfort  of  a  sorely- 
stricken  man.  I  accept  it  because  it  is  His  will.  I  will 
cherish  you  as  no  man  has  ever  cherished  woman  before. 
My  love  for  you,  my  dear,  is  as  infinite— as  infinite  — 
oh,  God! " 


Speech  failed  him.  He  tore  his  arms  away  from  her 
and  fell  sobbing  at  her  feet  and  kissed  the  skirts  of  her 
gown. 

V 

THE  Divine  Mercy,  as  Jeremy  puts  it,  thought  fit  to 
remove  Aunt  Wotherspoon  to  a  happier  world  before 
the  week  was  out;  and  so,  within  a  month,  Jeremy  led  his 
blind  bride  into  the  little  Tudor  house.  And  then  began 
for  him  a  happiness  so  exquisite  that  sometimes  he  was 
afraid  to  breathe  lest  he  should  disturb  the  enchanted  air. 
Every  germ  of  love  and  tenderness  that  had  lain  unde- 
veloped in  his  nature  sprang  into  flower.  Sometimes  he 
grew  afraid  lest,  in  loving  her,  he  was  forgetting  God. 
But  he  reassured  himself  by  a  pretty  sophistry.  "Oh, 
Lord,"  says  he,  "it  is  Thou  only  that  I  worship— through 
Thine  own  great  gift."  And  indeed  what  more  could  be 
desired  by  a  reasonable  Deity? 

Barbara,  responsive,  gave  him  her  love  in  full.  From 
the  first  she  would  hear  nothing  of  his  maimed  visage. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  as  they  wandered  one  golden 
au.umn  day  by  the  riverside,  "I  have  made  a  picture  of 
you  out  of  your  voice,  the  plash  of  water,  the  sunset  and 
the  summer  air.  'Twas  thus  that  my  heart  saw  you  the 
first  evening  we  met.  And  that  is  more  than  sufficing  for 
a  poor,  blind  creature  whom  a  gallant  gentleman  married 
out  of  charity." 

"  Charity!  "  His  voice  rose  in  indignant  repudiation. 
She  laughed  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 


Nerving  Himself  for  the  Sharp,  Instinctive  Gasp  That 
He  Knew  Would  be  the  Death  Sentence  of  Their  Love 


"Ah,  dear,  I  did  but  jest.  I  know  you  fell  in  love  with 
my  pretty  doll's  face.  And  also  with  a  little  mocking 
spirit  of  my  own." 

"But  what  made  you  fall  in  love  with  me?" 

"Faith,  Mr.  Wendover,"  she  replied,  "a  woman  with 
eyes  in  her  head  has  but  to  go  whither  she  is  driven.  And 
so  much  the  more  a  blind  female  like  me.  You  led  me 
plump  into  the  middle  of  the  morass;  and  when  you  came 
and  rescued  me  I  was  silly  enough  to  be  grateful." 

Under  Jeremy's  great  love  her  rich  nature  expanded 
day  by  day.  She  set  her  joyous  courage  and  her  wit  to 
work  to  laugh  at  blindness,  and  to  make  her  the  prac- 
tical, serviceable  housewife  as  well  as  the  gay  companion. 
The  ancient  crone  was  replaced  by  a  brisk  servant  and 
a  gardener,  and  Jeremy  enjoyed  creature  comforts  un- 
dreamed of.  And  the  months  sped  happily  by.  Autumn 
darkened  into  winter  and  winter  cleared  into  spring,  and 
daffodils  and  crocuses  and  primroses  began  to  show 
themselves  in  corners  of  the  Old-World  garden,  and  tiny 
gossamer  garments  in  corners  of  the  dark  old  house.  Then 
a  newer,  deeper  happiness  enfolded  them. 

But  there  came  a  twilight  hour  when,  whispering  of  the 
wonder  that  was  to  come,  she  suddenly  began  to  cry  softly. 

"But  why,  why,  dear  ?  "  he  asked  in  tender  astonishment. 

"  Only —only  to  think,  Jeremy,  that  I  shall  never  see  it." 

VI 

ONE  evening  in  April,  while  Jeremy  was  reading  and 
Barbara  sewing  in  the  little  candle-lit  parlor,  almost 
simultaneously  with  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain  came 


a  knock  at  the  front  door.  Jeremy,  startled  by  this 
unwonted  occurrence,  went  himself  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons, and,  opening  the  door,  was  confronted  by  a  stout, 
youngish  man  dressed  in  black  with  elegant  ruffles  and  a 
gold-headed  cane. 

"Your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  newcomer,  "but  may  I 
crave  a  moment's  shelter  during  this  shower?  I  am 
scarce  equipped  for  the  elements." 

"  Pray  enter,"  said  Jeremy  hospitably. 

"I  am  from  London,  and  lodging  at  the  White  Hart 
at  Bullingford  for  the  night,"  the  stranger  explained, 
shaking  the  raindrops  from  his  hat.  "During  a  stroll 
before  supper  I  lost  my  way,  and  this  storm  has  sur- 
prised me  at  your  gate.  I  make  a  thousand  apologies  for 
deranging  you." 

"  If  you  are  wet  the  parlor  fire  will  dry  you.  I  beg  you, 
sir,  to  follow  me,"  said  Jeremy.  He  led  the  way  through 
the  dark  passage  and,  pausing  with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, turned  to  the  stranger  and  said  with  his  grave 
courtesy: 

"I  think  it  right  to  warn  you,  sir,  that  I  am  afflicted 
with  a  certain  personal  disfigurement  which  not  all 
persons  can  look  upon  with  equanimity." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  other,  "my  name  is  John  Hattaway, 
surgeon  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  London,  and  I  am  used 
to  regard  with  equanimity  all  forms  of  human  affliction." 

Mr.  Hattaway  was  shown  into  the  parlor  and  intro- 
duced in  due  form  to  Barbara.  A  chair  was  set  for  him 
near  the  fire.  In  the  talk  that 
followed  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  parts  and  education. 
He  was  on  his  way,  he  said,  to 
Oxford  to  perform  an  operation 
on  the  Warden  of  Merton  College. 

"What  kind  of  operation?" 
asked  Barbara. 

His  quick,  keen  eyes  swept  her 
like  a  searchlight. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  not  com- 
mitting himself,  "  'tis  but  a  slight 
one." 

But  when  Barbara  had  left  the 
room  to  mull  some  claret  for  her 
guest  Mr.  Hattaway  turned  to 
Jeremy. 

'"Tis  a  cataract,"  said  he,  "I 
am  about  to  remove  from  the 
eye  of  the  Warden  of  Merton  by 
the  new  operation  invented  by 
my  revered  master,  Mr.  William 
Cheselden,  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor at  St.  Thomas'.  I  did  not 
tell  your  wife,  for  certain  reasons; 
but  I  noticed  that  she  is  blinded 
by  the  same  disease." 

Jeremy  rose  from  his  chair. 
' '  Do  you  mean  that  you  will 
restore  the  Warden's  sight?" 

"I  have  every  hope  of  doing 
so." 

"  But  if  his  sight  can  be  restored 

—then  my  wife's  " 

"Can  be  restored  also,"  said 
the  surgeon  complacently. 

Jeremy  sat  down  feeling  faint 
and  dizzy. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  cata- 
ract was  curable?" 
"  I  am  scholar  enough,"  answered  Jeremy,  "to  have  read 
that  King  John  of  Aragon  was  so  cured  by  the  Jew, 
Abiathar  of  Lerida,  by  means  of  a  needle  thrust  through 

the  eyeball  " 

"Barbarous,  my  dear  sir,  barbarous!  "  cried  the  surgeon, 
raising  a  white,  protesting  hand.  "One  in  a  million  may  be 
so  cured.  There  is  even  now  a  pestilential  fellow  of  a 
quack,  calling  himself  the  Chevalier  Taylor,  who  is  prod- 
ding folks'  eyes  with  a  six-inch  skewer.  Have  you  never 
heard  of  him?" 

"Alas,  sir,"  said  Jeremy,  "I  live  so  out  of  the  world, 
and  my  daily  converse  is  limited  to  my  dear  wife  and  the 
parson  hard  by,  who  is  as  recluse  a  scholar  as  I  am 
myself." 

"If  you  wish  your  wife  to  regain  her  sight,"  said  Mr. 
Hattaway,  "avoid  this  Chevalier  Taylor  like  the  very 
devil.  But  if  you  will  intrust  her  to  my  care,  Mr.  Hatta- 
way, surgeon  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  pupil  of 
the  great  Cheselden  " 

He  waved  his  hand  by  way  of  completing  the  unfinished 
sentence. 

"When?"  asked  Jeremy,  greatly  agitated. 
"After  her  child  is  born." 
"Shall  I  tell  her?"  Jeremy  trembled. 
"As  you  will.    No— perhaps  you  had  better  wait 
a  while." 

Then  Barbara  entered,  bearing  a  silver  tray,  with  the 
mulled  claret  and  glasses,  proud  of  her  blind  surety  of 
movement.    Mr.  Hattaway  sprang  to  assist  her  and, 

( Continued  on  Page  S7j 
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BY  REASON  of  the  existence  of  the  Public  Service 
Commissions  Law  in  New  York  State,  "a  private 
individual  can  now  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
a  corporation  on  something  like  fair  ground,"  was  the 
declaration  of  a  Rochester  citizen  after  having  made  a 
warranted  complaint  to  the  officers  of  a  railroad  company 
and  been  insultingly  turned  down,  and  finally  receiving 
prompt  recognition  on  appeal  to  one  of  the  commissions. 
This  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities  by  commissions  fairly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
public  throughout  the  state,  and  now,  after  two  years' 
fair  trial  and  daily  proof  of  the  great  success  and  favor- 
able results  of  such  control  as  this  law  guarantees,  any 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  Public  Service  Commissions  or 
lessen  their  powers  would  meet  with  almost  universal 
disapproval. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  New  York  law  was 
enacted  in  deference  to  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the 
public  that  corporate  abuses  must  be  halted,  and  that 
a  tribunal  should  be  established  where  just  grievances 
against  corporations  would  be  heard  and  adjusted.  The 
"public  bs  damned"  policy  of  many  corporations,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  getting  redress  where  abuses  and 
injustice  existed,  were  presented  from  every  side  to 
Governor  Hughes  in  his  first  campaign,  and  he  announced 
that  if  elected  he  would  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  adequate  regulatory  law. 

That  the  law  has  worked  admirably  is  the  accepted 
verdict  of  the  people,  and  today  corporation  officials 
generally  admit  that  they,  too,  in  many  particulars,  are 
sharers  in  its  beneficent  workings.  Railroad,  gas  and 
electrical  corporations  find  that  the  commissions  will  not 
permit  opposition  companies  to  enter  their  fields  to 
menace  earnings,  where  adequate  service  at  fair  rates  is 
being  given.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  have 
legislative  agents  at  the  Capitol  to  combat  strike  legisla- 
tion, knowing  that  such  measures  will  not  become  laws 
because  of  the  broad  powers  given  to  the  commission. 

Getting  Closer  to  the  People 

A STRIKING  example  of  the  value  of  the  commission  to 
an  existing  lighting  company  and  to  the  city  it  is  serv- 
ing was  given  in  July,  when  the  commission  refused  consent 
to  a  new  company  to  enter  the  field  of  an  existing  company 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  but  required  the  existing  com- 
pany to  reduce  its  street  lights  from  sixty-five  dollars  to 
fifty-two  dollars  a  lamp,  thus  effecting  a  saving  to  the  city 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Both  the  city  government  and 
the  existing  company  are  delighted  at  the  outcome. 

President  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  said  at  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  Convention  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  June  2d, 
in  discussing  the  regulation  of  public-service  corporations 
by  commission:  "The  commission  that  demands  only 
fair  and  reasonable  treatment  of  the  consumer  and  in 
return  secures  the  corporation  from  piratical  attack  of 
competitors  organized  only  to  be  bought  out  will,  in  the 
end,  prove  a  bulwark  to  the  security-holders." 

In  the  matter  of  adjusting  complaints  the  corporations 
find  that  they  as  well  as  the  public  receive  benefits. 
Many  uncalled-for  and  unwarranted  complaints  are  made 
in  which  corporations  are  absolutely  unable  to  convince 
complainants  of  the  injustice  of  their  demands;   but  a 


plain  statement  of  facts  impressed  on  them  by  an  impar- 
tial state  body  sends  them  away  satisfied.  A  prominent 
corporation  lawyer  whose  experience  has  shown  him  that 
his  clients  always  get  a  square  deal,  said  of  the  com- 
missions that  they  "were  indeed  boards  of  arbitration, 
where  the  question  involved  is  as  to  what  is  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned and  not  necessarily  what  is  law." 

In  these  days,  when  you  hear  condemnation  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  Law,  it  can  be  put  down  that 
it  is  not  from  the  traveling  public,  the  shipper,  the  gas 
consumer,  the  electric-current  user  or  prospective  public- 
utility  security  purchaser,  but  that  it  is  the  wail  of  some 
one  who,  by  his  utter  disregard  of  the  public  interests,  has 
been  one  of  those  most  responsible  for  what  he  terms 
damaging  and  drastic  anti-corporation  legislation. 

From  a  legal  standpoint  the  law  has  stood  against  the 
many  attacks  of  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  land, 
and  its  constitutionality  has  been  steadfastly  upheld. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat  of  anything 
but  the  work  of  the  Second  District  or  Up-State  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  of  the  First  District,  because 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  New  York  City  alone,  is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  municipal  questions,  though 
exercising  state  functions,  while  conditions  up  the  state 
are  those  more  generally  found  in  other  states. 

When  the  high-finance  manipulations  of  the  traction 
properties  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  corporations 
to  give  adequate  service  in  the  city  of  New  York  furnished 
the  argument  for  regulation,  in  the  balance  of  the  state 
the  grievances  were  not  so  much  against  financial  manage- 
ment as  against  the  wanton  disregard  of  the  duty  of  many 
corporations  to  the  people,  and  the  ignoring  of  protests 
and  complaints  which,  after  being  intrusted  often  to 
minor  officials,  were  never  heard  of  again.  These  matters 
oftentimes  did  not  reach  the  heads  of  the  corporations,  and 
many  an  unjust  criticism  was  brought  on  a  corporation 
by  pompous  and  stupid  subordinate  officers  who  thought 
it  their  duty  to  squelch  rather  than  conciliate  a  complain- 
ing patron.  By  a  succession  of  little  annoyances  which 
corporations  should  have  remedied  or  at  least  justified, 
by  failures  to  recognize  the  importance  of  cooperating 
with  the  public  in  furthering  as  far  as  possible  all  its  just 
and  reasonable  demands  and  removing  just  complaints, 
many  corporations  had  exasperated  the  public  beyond 
measure,  and  a  demand  for  relief  was  made. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  people  generally  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  big  things  in  corporate 
management,  but  the  little  things  with  which  they  per- 
sonally come  in  contact,  like  sand  in  the  shoe  or  the 
cinder  in  the  eye,  irritate  and  annoy  beyond  their  real 
importance. 

The  new  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
W.  C.  Brown,  a  1909  type  of  railroad  head,  at  the  outset 
of  his  administration  recognized  the  necessity  of  getting 
close  to  and  dealing  fairly  with  the  public.  In  a  circular 
to  his  army  of  employees  he  most  emphatically  impresses 
this  as  the  policy  of  the  great  system  he  heads: 

The  public  judge  the  railroad  very  largely  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  representatives  with  whom  they  come  in 
immediate  contact.  Kindly  courtesy  upon  the  part  of 
subordinate  officials  and  employees  costs  nothing  to  the 
employees,  but  to  the  railroad  it  is  an  asset  of  very  great 
value.  For  this  reason  the  employees  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  are  very  earnestly  urged  to  extend  to 


patrons  of  the  road  every  possible  courtesy,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  railroad  is 
to  furnish  to  the  public  the  highest  class  of  service  possible, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  service,  its  acceptability  to 
the  public,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  rendered. 

The  Commission  of  the  Second  District,  having  juris- 
diction of  all  the  state  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  five  millions,  has  almost  nine  hun- 
dred corporations  under  its  jurisdiction :  there  being  two 
hundred  steam  railroads  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
street  railroads,  seven  express  companies,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  electrical,  and  two  hundred  gas  corporations. 
The  railroads  have  a  capitalization  of  two  billions,  and  the 
electrical  and  gas  corporations  a  capitalization  of  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  In  the  New  York  City  district  the 
railroads  have  a  capitalization  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions,  the  gas  and  electrical  corporations  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  million  dollars. 

The  Powers  of  the  Commission 

THAT  the  commission  has  been  granted  great  power  to 
regulate  public  service  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  examine  into  the  general  condition,  capitalization, 
franchises  and  management  of  all  these  corporations;  it 
may  examine  all  books,  contracts,  records,  documents 
and  papers,  and  compel  their  production;  it  may  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  be  kept;  it  may  prescribe  the 
form  of  annual  reports;  it  may  require  reports  as  to 
accidents  and  investigate  the  causes  of  accidents;  it  may 
order  repairs,  improvements  and  changes  in  tracks, 
switches,  terminals,  motive  power,  or  changes  in  the  time 
of  starting  trains  or  cars;  it  may  investigate  into  any  act 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  violation  of  law  or  of  any 
order  of  the  commission;  it  may  fix  maximum  rates  that 
may  be  charged ;  it  may  entertain  complaints  of  aggrieved 
persons,  and  after  hearings  on  these  complaints  may  order 
the  carriers  to  make  such  changes  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  will  remove  the  cause  of  complaints.  Powers 
similar  to  these  are  given  to  the  commission  with  respect 
to  gas  and  electrical  corporations,  with  the  right  to  test 
gas  and  electric  meters. 

Without  the  approval  of  the  commission  no  railroad  or 
gas  or  electrical  corporation  may  begin  new  construction; 
no  franchise  may  be  transferred  or  assigned;  no  stocks, 
bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  may  be 
issued  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months;  no  rail- 
road may  acquire  any  of  the  stock  of  a  similar  corpora- 
tion, nor  hold  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  any 
public-service  corporation;  and,  without  the  consent  of 
the  commission,  no  merger  or  consolidation  may  be  made, 
and  when  made  there  must  be  no  capitalization  of  the 
merger  itself. 

The  law  provides  that  common  carriers  must  furnish 
such  service  as  shall  be  safe,  adequate  and  reasonable; 
that  all  charges  shall  be  reasonable;  that  schedules  show- 
ing the  rates  and  fares  and  charges  for  transportation 
must  be  kept  open  for  public  inspection;  that  they  must 
provide  switch  and  sidetrack  connections;  that  there  must 
be  no  special  rate  or  rebate;  that  there  must  be  no  free 
ticket  or  pass ;  that  there  must  be  sufficient  and  suitable 
cars,  and  that  the  motive  power  must  meet  all  requirements. 
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With  these  great  powers,  the  question  arises  at  this 
time:   Has  the  public  availed  itself  of  this  tribunal? 

And  when  this  is  answered  affirmatively  by  the  record 
that  in  two  years  over  three  thousand  matters  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  separate  filing  have  been  received 
in  addition  to  the  numberless  foolish  and  inconsequential 
communications,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  hear- 
ings were  given  at  which  applications  and  complaints  were 
heard,  the  question  follows:  Does  the  record  show  that 
the  commission  has  made  good? 

Could  the  reader  of  this  article  spend  a  day  in  the 
bustling  office  of  the  commission  at  Albany  and  inspect 
the  files  of  this  well-organized  state  body,  there  is  no 
doubt,  if  he  be  fairly  inclined,  that  he  would  be  convinced 
in  the  affirmative. 

Only  recently  a  reader  of  a  leading  Utica  daily  wrote 
the  editor  asking  if  it  were  true  that  the  commission  cost 
the  state  one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The  editor,  who  has 
been  a  close  and  critical  student  of  the  commission's 
work,  replied  that  he  presumed  it  did,  and  that  it  was 
worth  five  thousand  dollars  a  day  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state. 

The  minister  in  a  northern  New  York  hamlet  who  saw 
thousands  of  cars  of  coal  being  hauled  through  to  Canada, 
and  his  people  unable  to  get  a  single  car  until  an  appeal 
to  the  commission  was  made,  saw  one  dropped  off  the 
next  day,  and  wrote  that  such  results  showed  "a  radical 
improvement  in  administration  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
it  looks  as  if  the  people  were  still  the  source  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country." 

A  resident  of  one  of  the  Hudson  River  towns  who  had 
been  rebuffed  in  a  just  request  by  an  express  company  and 
secured  satisfaction  through  the  commission,  confessed 
"to  being  dazed  by  the  prompt  way  the  matter  was 
handled  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  company 
yielded  when  brought  to  book;  the  disposition  of  this 
matter  is  distinctly  a  new  condition  and  a  pleasant  one." 

A  Mechanicsville  lumberman  had  his  rates  adjusted 
and  reparation  made  for  overcharge,  and  his  thanks  were 
for  "receiving  justice  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
courts,  which  would  mean  long  and  expensive  action." 

Quick  Action  for  Complainants 

A ROCHESTER  shipper,  speaking  of  the  commission's 
work,  said:  "Before  we  had  the  Public  Service  Com- 
missions there  was  no  way  we  could  reach  the  officials 
who  have  authority  to  give  us  the  changes  we  find  neces- 
sary; we  must  talk  with  some  subordinate,  and  our 
complaints  reached  the  man  with  authority  second  or 
third  hand.  Now  we  don't  bother  with  such  underlings: 
we  can  go  directly  to  the  commission  with  our  complaints, 
and  almost  invariably  get  action." 

These  few  "testimonials  from  pleased  patients"  are 
illustrative  of  the  many  received  by  the  commission,  and 
the  space  allotted  for  this  article  could  easily  be  filled  with 
others  equally  commendatory. 

In  dealing  with  complaints  the  commission  endeavors 
first  of  all  to  adjust  the  difficulty  in  an  informal  v/ay,  and 
this  policy  has  worked  wonders.    Over  two  thousand 
matters,  an  average  of  five  each  day,  have  been  amicably 
arranged  without  the  necessity  of  formal  orders.  These 
relate  to  a  variety  of  matters,  the  following  briefly 
indicating  the  scope:   Passenger  service,  385;  overcharge 
claims,  191;    freight  rates,  173;    passenger  fares,  12!) 
conditions  at  passenger  stations,  59;   express  rates,  84 
express  service,  44;    car  service  and  demurrage,  58 
elimination  of  grade  crossings,  53;    freight  service,  49 
protection  of  grade  crossings,  45;  condition  of  passenger 
cars,  51.  Cases  are  made  formal  only  when  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  contesting  parties  to  arrange  an  amicable 
settlement. 

An  example  of  prompt  action  by  the  commission 
■  happened  in  the  early  part  of  last  winter,  when  the  follow- 
ing telegram  was  received  from  a  shipper  in  Batavia: 

Want  fruit  growers'  refrigerator  at  Wheatville,  ordered 
Monday;  apples  in  barn;  weather  cold;  can't  you  get 
one  there  tomorrow  morning  ?  Answer. 

The  commission  called  up  the  proper  traffic  official  of  the 
railroad  on  the  telephone,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  company 


advised  that  the  car  would  be  placed  that  afternoon. 
This  information  was  transmitted  to  the  complainant, 
and  the  case  was  closed  within  five  hours. 

Quite  recently  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
through  a  portion  of  Schuyler  County  way-freight  facili- 
ties were  only  provided  each  way  every  other  day. 
Within  three  days  after  calling  the  attention  of  the  cor- 
poration to  this  insufficient  service,  daily  service  was 
installed  without  the  necessity  of  any  formal  action  by  the 
commission.  The  records  show  numbers  of  just  such 
quick  results. 

The  large  number  of  public  hearings  held  indicate  how 
busy  the  commission  has  been  on  complaints  treated 
formally  and  on  applications  for  consents  as  provided  in 
the  statute.  About  one  thousand  of  these  matters  have 
been  disposed  of. 

When  the  commission  took  office  the  complaints  over 
delays  of  freight  were  general  throughout  the  state. 
Buffalo  yards  in  particular  were  known  as  freight  grave- 
yards; loaded  cars  were  detained  there  for  days  and 
sometimes  for  weeks.  Soon  after  the  machinery  of  the 
commission  was  put  in  motion  the  Buffalo  graveyard  gave 
up  its  dead,  and  since  that  time  such  an  appellation  has 
not  been  warranted. 

Late  Trains  Brought  to  Time 

THE  commission  has  established  a  system  of  reparation 
for  excessive  charges  of  railroads  whereby  injury  to  a 
shipper  may  be  repaired  in  cases  where  it  is  conceded  by 
the  road  that  a  rate  is  unjust,  and  after-shipment  charges 
can  be  reduced.  Rate  reductions  on  complaint  have  been 
numerous,  and  these  have  been  handled  without  any  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  complainants. 

Shippers  of  northern  New  York  had  been  for  years 
paying  tribute  in  excessive  freight  rates  to  a  single  non- 
competitive railroad.  Eight  months  after  the  commis- 
sion came  into  existence  they  were  given  new  freight 
rates,  which  a  heavy  shipper  estimates  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  shippers 
in  that  local  territory. 

Rebating  in  any  form  and  discriminatory  practices 
have  been  put  in  their  graves  without  chance  of  resur- 
rection. The  commission,  through  its  wonderfully- 
efficient  tariff  bureau,  keeps  in  weekly  communication 
with  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  business  men's 
associations,  as  well  as  with  hundreds  of  shippers,  furnish- 
ing to  them  and  to  the  press  a  bulletin  of  every  rate 
change  occurring  during  the  week.  These  have  proved  of 
great  value  to  shippers,  and  the  information  given  has 
been  the  means  of  readjustment,  equalization,  and  lower- 
ing of  many  long-existing  rates. 

The  printed  opinions  of  the  commission,  laying  down 
its  settled  policy  when  new  questions  arise,  have  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  together  with  the  statistical  and 
other  published  reports  have  been  widely  distributed 
through  constant  and  daily  applications  from  people  inter- 
ested, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  irregular  and  unreliable  running  of  passenger 
trains  was  one  of  the  matters  that  caused  volleys  of  com- 
plaints to  pour  into  the  commission.  On  many  of  the 
steam  railroads  timetables  were  of  no  value  because  the 
advertised  schedule  was  so  rarely  observed.  After  an 
exhaustive  investigation  a  system  of  train-delay  reports 
was  evolved  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  more 
than  a  year.  Every  train  arriving  at  a  division  terminal 
five  minutes  or  more  late  must  be  reported,  together  with 
the  cause  of  delay.    Each  month  the  record  is  tabulated, 


published  and  sent  forward  to  the  press  and  all  operating 
officials  of  the  various  railroads.  The  effect  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Railroad  systems  vie  with  each  other  in 
having  high  records,  and  one  division  tries  to  beat  the 
records  of  the  other  divisions  of  its  line.  After  a  year's 
operation  under  this  system  many  divisions  have  shown  a 
record  of  every  train  on  time,  and  in  the  last  reports 
issued  there  have  been  many  in  the  ninety-nine,  ninety- 
eight,  ninety-seven  and  ninety-six  per  cent  classes.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Erie  Railroad  Company 
published  in  its  timetables  pages  of  jokes  made  at  its 
expense  because  of  chronic  lateness  of  trains.  The  first 
month's  record  by  the  commission  showed  the  Erie  in  the 
seventy  per  cent  class;  the  last  two  months  it  had  the 
proud  record  of  ninety-seven  per  cent.  Upward  of  sixty 
thousand  passenger  trains  are  run  monthly  in  the  state; 
the  percentage  of  all  trains  on  time  in  the  state  has 
increased  from  seventy-seven  a  year  ago  to  ninety-four 
for  the  last  month  tabulated.  No  single  accomplishment 
of  the  commission  has  won  it  more  praise  than  this. 

Well-equipped  departments  inspect  the  physical  con- 
ditions and  operations  of  every  mile  of  steam  and  electric 
railroads,  and  the  repairs  and  improvements  made  at  the 
direction  of  the  commission  add  in  a  way  not  easily 
computed  to  the  comfort,  safety  and  facility  of  passenger 
and  freight  traffic.  Careful  supervision  of  locomotives 
and  safety  appliances  and  the  inspection  of  locomotive 
boilers  by  high-class  mechanical  experts  add  greatly  to 
the  safety  of  employees  and  indirectly  to  the  safety  of 
persons  and  property  transported.  Every  accident  of 
consequence  is  investigated  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
cause  shows  defects  in  equipment  or  operation  prompt 
remedial  measures  are  taken. 

The  commission,  after  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
causes  of  fires  in  the  state  forest  preserve,  ordered  the 
steam  railroads  to  use  oil-burning  locomotives  in  operat- 
ing through  the  Adirondacks.  This  is  the  first  step  taken 
by  any  state,  in  the  East  at  least,  for  the  protection  of 
forests  from  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  coal-burning 
locomotive  engines. 

The  commission  has,  under  the  authority  granted  it  by 
the  statute,  collected  about  four  thousand  contracts,  all 
relating  in  some  particular  to  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property.  This  file  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  com- 
mission in  having  information  at  hand  as  to  intercorpo- 
rate relations  of  corporations  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Little  Things  the  Commission  Looks  Into 

THE  complete  vestibuling  of  trolley  cars  in  Albany, 
Rensselaer  and  Westchester  counties  was  ordered  by 
the  commission  as  a  needed  protection  to  the  health  of 
motormen  and  resulting  greater  safety  for  the  public. 

The  service  the  commission  is  rendering  to  the  users  of 
gas  and  electricity  is  very  great.  A  corps  of  inspectors  is 
constantly  going  about  the  state.  Unannounced  they  drop 
into  the  offices  of  the  gas  companies  and  test  the  purity 
and  quality  of  the  gas  being  supplied.  Where  complaints 
have  been  general  the  commission's  experts  have  gone  into 
the  whole  subject  of  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  in 
several  instances  substantial  changes  have  been  ordered 
made  in  apparatus  and  methods  of  manufacture  and 
distribution. 

Every  gas  meter  that  now  goes  into  the  house  of  a  con- 
sumer in  this  state  is  first  tested  by  a  representative  of  the 
commission,  and  the  seal  of  the  commission  is  impressed 
upon  the  meter  before  being  put  into  service.  The  com- 
mission has  already  verified  nearly  one-quarter  of  a 
million  gas  meters.  The  replacing  of  meters  installed 
before  the  commission  came  into  being  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  every  gas  meter  in  the  state 
will  have  on  it  the  seal  of  the  commission. 

In  electrical  service  the  commission  has  required 
practically  every  company  in  the  state  to  provide  stand- 
ard devices  by  which  their  meters  are  regularly  tested, 
and  the  commission  exercises  its  supervision  by  having  the 
department  inspectors  visit  the  stations  periodically  and 
calibrate  the  instruments  with  secondary  standards 
carried  by  them.  The  secondary  standards  are  in  turn 
kept  in  calibration  with  a  primary  standard  at  the  com- 
mission's laboratory  at  Albany.  As  with  gas  meters,  the 
( Concluded  on  Page  60) 
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"I  Feel  Mean,  Mawruss.   I  Guess 
What  Disagrees  With 


YOU  carry  a  fine 
stock,  Mr. 
Sheitlis,"  Abe 
Potash  exclaimed  as 
he  glanced  around 
the  well-filled  shelves 
of  the  Suffolk  Credit 
Outfitting  Company. 

"That  ain't  all  the 
stock  I  carry,"  Mr. 
Sheitlis,  the  proprie- 
tor, exclaimed.  "I 
got  also  another 
stock  which  I  am 
anxious  to  dispose  of 
it,  Mr.  Potash,  and 
you  could  help  me 
out,  maybe." 

Abe  smiled  with 
such  forced  amiabil- 
ity that  his  mustache 
was  completely  en- 
gulfed between  his 
nose  and  his  lower  lip . 

"I  ain't  buying 
no  cloaks,  Mr.  Sheitlis,"  he  said.    "I'm  selling  'em." 

"Not  a  stock  from  cloaks,  Mr.  Potash,"  Mr.  Sheitlis 
explained;  "but  a  stock  from  gold  and  silver." 
"I  ain't  in  the  jewelry  business,  neither,"  Abe  said. 
"  That  ain't  the  stock  what  I  mean,"  Mr.  Sheitlis  cried. 
"Wait  a  bit  and  I'll  show  you." 

He  went  to  the  safe  in  his  private  office  and  returned 
with  a  crisp  parchment-paper  certificate  bearing  in  gilt 
characters  the  legend,  Texas-Nevada  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Corporation. 

"This  is  what  I  mean  it,"  he  said;  "stock  from  stock 
exchanges.  I  paid  one  dollar  a  share  for  this  hundred 
shares." 

Abe  took  the  certificate  and  gazed  at  it  earnestly  with 
unseeing  eyes.  Mr.  Sheitlis  had  just  purchased  a  liberal 
order  of  cloaks  and  suits  from  Potash  &  Perlmutter,  of 
which  New  York  firm  Abe  Potash  was  the  senior  member 
and  traveling  representative,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  Abe  to  turn  down  this  stock  proposition 
without  offending  a  good  customer. 

"Well,  Mr.  Sheitlis,"  he  commenced,  "me  and  Maw- 
russ Perlmutter  we  do  business  under  a  copartnership 
agreement,  and  it  says  we  ain't  supposed  to  buy  no  stocks 
from  stock  exchanges,  and  " 

"I  ain't  asking  you  to  buy  it,"  Mr.  Sheitlis  broke  in. 
"I  only  want  you  to  do  me  something  for  a  favor.  You 
belong  in  New  York  where  all  them  stock  brokers  is,  so  I 
want  you  should  be  so  kind  and  take  this  here  stock  to 
one  of  them  stock  brokers  and  see  what  I  can  get  for  it. 
Maybe  I  could  get  a  profit  for  it,  and  then,  of  course,  I 
should  pay  you  something  for  your  trouble." 

"Pay  me  something!"  Abe  exclaimed  in  accents  of 
relief.  "Why,  Mr.  Sheitlis,  what  an  idea!  Me  and 
Mawruss  would  be  only  too  glad,  Mr.  Sheitlis,  to  try  and 
sell  it  for  you,  and  the  more  we  get  it  for  the  stock  the 
gladder  we  would  be  for  your  sake.  I  wouldn't  take  a 
penny  for  selling  it  if  you  should  make  a  million  out  of  it." 

"A  million  I  won't  make  it," 
Mr.  Sheitlis  replied,  dismissing 
the  subject.  "I'll  be  satisfied  if 
I  get  ten  dollars  for  it." 

He  walked  toward  the  front 
door  of  his  store  with  Abe. 

"What  is  the  indications  for 
spring  business  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  Mr.  Potash?"  he  asked 
blandly. 

Abe  shook  his  head. 

"  It  should  be  good,  maybe,"  he 
replied ;  ' '  only,  you  can't  tell  noth- 
ing about  it.  Silks  is  the  trouble." 

"Silks?"  Mr.  Sheitlis  rejoined. 
"  Why,  silks  makes  goods  sell  high, 
Mr.  Potash.  Ain't  it?  Certainly, 
I  admit  it  you  got  to  pay  more  for 
silk  piece  goods  as  for  cotton 
piece  goods,  but  you  take  the  same 
per  cent  profit  on  the  price  of  the 
silk  as  on  the  price  of  the  cotton, 
and  so  you  make  more  in  the  end. 
Ain't  it?" 

"If  silk  piece  goods  is  low  or 
middling,  Mr.  Sheitlis,"  Abe  re- 
plied sadly,  "there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  But  silk  is  high 
this  year,  Mr.  Sheitlis,  so  high  you 
wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  tell  you 
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we  got  to  pay  twicet  as  much  this 
year  as  three  years  ago  already." 

Mr.  Sheitlis  clucked  sympathet- 
ically. 

"And  if  we  charge  the  retailer 
twicet  as  much  for  a  garment  next 
year  what  he  pays  three  years  ago 
already,  Mr.  Sheitlis,"  Abe  went  on, 
"we  won't  do  no  business.  Ain't 
it?  So  we  got  to  cut  our  profits,  and 
that's  the  way  it  goes  in  the  cloak 
and  suit  business.  You  don't  know 
where  you  are  at  no  more  than 
when  you  got  stocks  from  stock  ex- 
changes." 

"Well,  Mr.  Potash,"  Sheitlis  re- 
plied encouragingly, ' '  next  season  is 
next  season,  but  now  is  this  season, 
and  from  the  prices  what  you  quoted  it  me,  Mr.  Potash, 
you  ain't  going  to  the  poorhouse  just  yet  a  while." 

"I  only  hope  it  that  you  make  more  profit  on  the 
stock  than  we  make  it  on  the  order  you  just  give  us," 
Abe  rejoined  as  he  shook  his  customer's  hand  in  token 
of  farewell.  "Good-by,  Mr.  Sheitlis,  and  as  soon  as  I 
get  back  in  New  York  I'll  let  you  know  all  about  it." 

II 

TWO  days  after  Abe's  return  to  New  York  he  sat  in 
Potash  &  Perlmutter's  sample-room  going  over  next 
year's  models  as  published  in  the  Daily  Cloak  and  Suit 
Record.  His  partner,  Morris  Perlmutter,  puffed  dis- 
consolately at  a  cigar  which  a  competitor  had  given  him 
in  exchange  for  credit  information. 

"Them  cigars  what  Klinger  &  Klein  hands  out,"  he 
said  to  his  partner,  "has  asbestos  wrappers  and  excelsior 
fillers,  I  bet  yer.    I'd  as  lief  smoke  a  kerosene  lamp." 

"You  got  your  worries,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied.  "Just 
look  at  them  next  year's  models,  Mawruss,  and  a  little 
thing  like  cigars  wouldn't  trouble  you  at  all.  Silk, 
soutache  and  buttons  they  got  it,  Mawruss.  I  guess 
pretty  soon  them  Paris  people  will  be  getting  out  gar- 
ments trimmed  with  solitaire  diamonds." 

Morris  seized  the  paper  and  examined  the  half-tone 
cuts  with  a  critical  eye. 

"You're  right,  Abe,"  he  said.  "We'll  have  our  troubles 
next  season,  but  we  take  our  profit  on  silk  goods,  Abe, 
the  same  as  we  do  on  cotton  goods." 

Abe  was  about  to  retort  when  a  wave  of  recollection 
came  over  him,  and  he  clutched  wildly  at  his  breast 
pocket. 

"Ho-ly  smokes!"  he  cried.    "I  forgot  all  about  it." 

"Forgot  all  about  what? "  Morris  asked. 

"B.  Sheitlis,  of  the  Suffolk  Credit  Outfitting  Company," 
Abe  replied.  "He  give  me  a  stock  in  Pittsburgh  last  week, 
and  I  forgot  all  about  it." 


"A  stock!"  Morris  exclaimed.   ""What  for  a  stock?" 
"A  stock  from  the  stock  exchange,"  Abe  replied;  "a 
stock  from  gold  and  silver  mines.    He  wanted  me  I 
should  do  it  a  favor  for  him-  and  see  a  stock  broker  here 
and  sell  it  for  him." 

"Well,  that's  pretty  easy,"  Morris  rejoined.  "There's 
lots  of  stock  brokers  in  New  York,  Abe.  There's  pretty 
near  as  many  stock  brokers  as  there  is  suckers,  Abe." 

"Maybe  there  is,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied,  "but  I  don't 
know  any  of  them." 

"No?"  Morris  said.  "Well,  Sol  Klinger,  of  Klinger 
&  Klein,  could  tell  you,  I  guess.  I  seen  him  in  the  sub- 
way this  morning,  and  he  was  pretty  near  having  a  fit 
over  the  financial  page  of  the  Sun.  I  asked  him  if  he 
seen  a  failure  there,  and  he  says  no,  but  Steel  has  went 
up  to  seventy,  maybe  it  was  eighty.  So  I  says  to  him 
he  should  let  Andrew  Carnegie  worry  about  that,  and 
he  says  if  he  would  of  bought  it  at  forty  he  would  have 
been  in  thirty  thousand  dollars  already." 
"Who?"  Abe  asked.  "Andrew  Carnegie?" 
"No,"  Morris  said;  "Sol  Klinger.  So  I  says  to  him  I 
could  get  all  the  excitement  I  wanted  out  of  auction 

pinocle,  and  he  says  " 

"S'enough,  Mawruss,"  Abe  broke  in.  "  I  heard  enough 
already.  I'll  ring  him  up  and  ask  him  the  name  of  the 
broker  what  does  his  business." 

He  went  to  the  telephone  in  the  back  of  the  store  and 
returned  a  moment  later  and  put  on  his  hat  and  coat. 

"I  rung  up  Sol,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "and  Sol  tells  me 
that  a  good  broker  is  Gunst  &  Baumer.  They  got  a 
branch  office  over  Hill,  Arkwright  &  Thompson,  the 
auctioneers,  Mawruss.  He  says  a  young  feller  by  the 
name  Milton  Fiedler  is  manager,  and  if  he  can't  sell  that 
stock,  Mawruss,  Sol  says  nobody  can.  So  I  guess  I'll 
go  right  over  and  see  him  while  I  got  it  in  my  mind." 

Milton  Fiedler  had  served  an  arduous  apprenticeship 
before  he  attained  the  position  of  branch  manager  for 
Gunst  &  Baumer  in  the  drygoods  district.  During  the 
thirty  odd  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  in  turn  stock- 
boy,  clothing  salesman,  bookmaker's  clerk,  faro  dealer, 
poolroom  cashier  and,  finally,  bucketshop  proprietor. 
When  the  police  closed  him  up  he  sought  employment 
with  Gunst  &  Baumer,  whose  exchange  affiliations  pre- 
cluded any  suspicion  of  bucketing,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
did  a  thriving  business  in  curb  securities  of  the  cat-and- 
dog  variety,  and  it  was  in  this  particular  branch  of 
the  science  of  investment  and  speculation  that  Milton 
excelled.  Despite  his  expert  knowledge,  however,  he  was 
slightly  stumped,  as  the  vernacular  has  it,  when  Abe 
Potash  produced  B.  Sheitlis'  stock,  for  in  all  his  bucket- 
shop  and  curb  experience  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
Texas-Nevada  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Corporation. 

"This  is  one  of  those  smaller  mines,  Mr.  Potash,"  he 
explained,  "which  sometimes  get  to  be  phenomenal 
profit-makers.  Of  course,  I  can't  tell  you  offhand  what 
the  value  of  the  stock  is,  but  I'll 
make  inquiries  at  once.  The  in- 
side market  at  present  is  very 
strong,  as  you  know." 

Abe  nodded,  as  he  thought  was 
expected  of  him,  although 
"inside"  and  "outside"  markets 
were  all  one  to  him. 

"And  curb  securities  naturally 
feel  the  influence  of  the  bullish 
sentiment,"  Fiedler  continued. 
"It  isn't  the  business  of  a  broker 
to  try  to  influence  a  customer's 
choice,  but  I'd  like  you  to  step 
outside" — they  were  in  the 
manager's  private  office — "and 
look  at  the  quotation  board  for  a 
moment.  Interstate  Copper  is 
remarkably  active  this  morning." 
He  led  Abe  into  an  adjoining 
^  '  I  room  where  a  tall  youth  was  tak- 

-^*-»-  '^-»—  ing  green  cardboard  numbers 
from  a  girdle  which  he  wore,  and 
sticking  them  on  the  quotation 
board. 

"Hello!"  Fiedler  exclaimed  as 
the  youth  affixed  a  new  number. 
"  Interstate  Copper  has  advanced 
a  whole  point  since  two  days  ago. 
It's  now  two  and  an  eighth." 


We  Ain't  Supposed  to  Buy  No 
Stocks  From  Stock  Exchanges 
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Simultaneously,  a  young  man  in  the  back  of  the  room 
exclaimed  aloud  in  woeful  profanity. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  Abe  asked. 

"They  play  'em  both  ways— a-hem!"  Fiedler  cor- 
rected himself  in  time.  "  Occasionally  we  have  a  customer 
who  sells  short  of  the  market,  and  then,  of  course,  if  the 
market  goes  up  he  gets  stung— er— he  sustains  a  loss." 

Here  the  door  opened  and  Sol  Klinger  entered.  His 
bulging  eyes  fell  on  the  quotation  board,  and  at  once  his 
face  spread  into  a  broad  smile. 

"Hello,  Sol!"  Abe  cried.  "You  look  like  you  sold  a 
big  bill  of  goods." 

"I  hope  I  look  better  than  that,  Abe,"  Sol  replied. 
"  I  make  it  more  on  that  Interstate  Copper  in  two  days 
what  I  could  make  it  on  ten  big  bills  of  goods.  That's  a 
great  property,  Abe." 

"I  think  Mr.  Klinger  will  have  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  still  more  by  tomorrow,  Mr.  Potash,"  Fiedler 
broke  in.  "Interstate  Copper  is  a  stock  with  an  imme- 
diate future." 

"You  bet,"  Sol  agreed.  "I'm  going  to  hold  on  to 
mine.   It'll  go  up  to  five  inside  of  a  week." 

The  young  man  from  the  rear  of  the  room  took  the  two 
rows  of  chairs  at  a  jump. 

"Fiedler,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  cover  right  away. 
Buy  me  a  thousand  Interstate  at  the  market." 

Sol  nudged  Abe,  and  after  the  young  man  and  Fiedler 
had  disappeared  into  the  latter's  private  office  Sol 
imparted  in  hoarse  whispers  to  Abe  that  the  young  man 
was  reported  to  have 
information  from  the 
ground-floor  crowd 
about  Interstate  Copper. 

"Well,  if  that's  so," 
Abe  replied,  "why  does 
he  lose  money  on  it?" 

"Because,"  Sol  ex- 
plained, "he's  got  an 
idee  that  if  you  act  just 
contrariwise  to  the  in- 
side information  what 
you  get  it,  why  then  you 
come  out  right." 

Abe  shook  his  head 
hopelessly. 

"Pinocle,  I  under- 
stand it,"  he  said,  "and 
skat  a  little  also.  But 
this  here  stocks  from 
stock  exchanges  is  worser 
than  chest  what  they 
play  it  in  coffee-houses." 

"You  don't  need  to 
understand  it,  Abe,"  Sol 
replied.  "All  you  do  is 
to  buy  a  thousand  Inter- 
state Copper  today  or 
tomorrow  at  any  price 
up  to  two  and  a  half, 
Abe,  and  I  give  you  a 
guarantee  that  you  make 
twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  by  next  week." 


"Maybe  I  don't  understand  it,"  Morris  admitted,  "but 
also  you  don't  understand  it,  too,  maybe.    Ain't  it?" 

"I  understand  this  much,  Mawruss,"  Abe  cried — "I 
understand,  Mawruss,  that  if  Sol  Klinger  tells  me  he 
guarantees  it  I  make  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and 
this  here  Milton  Fiedler,  too,  he  also  says  it,  and  a  young 
feller  actually  with  my  own  eyes  I  see  it  buys  this  stock 
because  he's  got  information  from  inside  people,  why 
shouldn't  we  buy  it  and  make  money  on  it?    Ain't  it?" 

Morris  was  about  to  reply  when  the  letter  carrier 
entered  with  the  morning  mail.  Abe  took  the  bundle  of 
envelopes,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pile  was  a  missive  from 
Gunst  &  Baumer.  Abe  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
looked  at  the  letter  hurriedly.  "You  see,  Mawruss,"  he 
cried,  "already  it  goes  up  a  sixteenth."  He  handed  the 
letter  to  Morris.  It  read  as  follows: 

Gentlemen : 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  Inter- 
state Copper  advanced  a  sixteenth  at  the  close  of  the 
market  yesterday.  Should  you  desire  us  to  execute  a  buy- 
ing order  in  these  securities,  we  urge  you  to  let  us  know 
before  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  as  we  believe  that 
a  sharp  advance  will  follow  the  opening  of  the  market. 
Truly  yours, 

Gunst  &  Baumer, 

Milton  Fiedler,  Mgr. 

"Well,"  Abe  said,  "what  do  you  think,  Mawruss?" 
"Think!"  Morris  cried.    "Why,  I  think  that  he  ain't 
said  nothing  to  us  about  them  gold  and  silver  stocks  of 


But  Abe  Elbowed 
His  Way  Through 
the  Crowd 


III 

WHEN  Abe  returned 
to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness that  day  he  had  developed  a  typical  case  of  stock- 
gambling  fever,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  inoculate  Morris 
as  soon  as  the  latter  came  back  from  lunch.  Abe  at  once 
recounted  all  his  experiences  of  the  morning  and  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  phenomenal  rise  of  Interstate  Copper. 

"Sol  says  he  guarantees  that  we  double  our  money  in 
a  week,"  he  concluded. 
"  Did  he  say  he  would  put  it  in  writing?  "  Morris  asked. 
Abe  glared  at  Morris  for  an  instant. 
" Do  you  think  I  am  making  jokes? "  he  rejoined.  "He 
don't  got  to  put  it  in  writing,  Mawruss.    It's  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face.    We  pay  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  thousand  shares  at  two  and  a  half  today, 
and  next  week  it  goes  up  to  five  and  we  sell  it  and  make  it 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.   Ain't  it?" 
"Who  do  we  sell  it  to?"  Morris  asked. 
Abe  pondered  for  a  moment,  then  his  face  brightened  up. 
"Why,  to  the  stock  exchange,  certainly,"  he  replied. 
"Must  they  buy  it  from  us,  Abe?"  Morris  inquired. 
"Sure  they  must,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said.    "Ain't  Sol 
Klinger  always  selling  his  stocks  to  them  people?" 

"Well,  Sol  Klinger  got  his  customers,  Abe,  and  we  got 
ours,"  Morris  replied  doubtfully.  "  Maybe  them  people 
would  buy  it  from  Sol  and  wouldn't  buy  it  from  us." 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Morris  plied  Abe  with 
questions  about  the  technicalities  of  the  stock  market 
until  Abe  took  refuge  in  flight  and  went  home  at  half- 
past  five.  The  next  morning  Morris  resumed  his  quiz 
until  Abe's  replies  grew  personal  in  character. 

"What's  the  use  of  trying  explain  something  to  nobody 
what  don't  understand  nothing?"  he  exclaimed. 


B.  Sheitlis',  Abe,  so  I  guess  he  ain't  sold  'em  yet.  If  he 
can't  sell  a  stock  from  gold  and  silver  already,  Abe,  what 
show  do  we  stand  with  a  stock  from  copper?" 

"That  Sheitlis  stock  is  only  a  small  item,  Mawruss." 

"Well,  maybe  it  is,"  Morris  admitted,  "but  just  you 
ring  up  and  ask  him.  Then,  if  we  find  that  he  sold  that 
gold  and  silver  stock  we  take  a  chance  on  the  copper." 

Abe  hastened  to  the  telephone  in  the  rear  of  the  store. 

"Listen,  Abe,"  Morris  called  after  him,  "tell  him  it 
should  be  no  dating  or  discount,  strictly  net  cash." 

In  less  than  a  minute  Abe  was  conversing  with  Fiedler. 

"Mr.  Fiedler!"  he  said.  "Hello,  Mr.  Fiedler!  Is 
this  you?  Yes.  Well,  me  and  Mawruss  is  about  decided 
to  buy  a  thousand  of  them  stocks  what  you  showed  me 
down  at  your  store — at  your  office  yesterday,  only, 
Mawruss  says,  why  should  we  buy  them  goods— them 
stocks  if  you  ain't  sold  that  other  stocks  already.  First, 
he  says,  you  should  sell  them  stocks  from  gold  and  silver, 
Mr.  Fiedler,  and  then  we  buy  them  copper  ones." 

Mr.  Fiedler,  at  the  other  end  of  the  'phone,  hesitated 
before  replying.  The  Texas-Nevada  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Corporation  was  a  paper  mine  that  had  long  since 
faded  from  the  memory  of  every  bucketshop  manager 
he  knew,  and  its  stock  was  worth  absolutely  nothing. 
Yet  Gunst  &  Baumer,  as  the  promoters  of  Interstate 
Copper,  would  clear  at  least  two  thousand  dollars  by  the 
sale  of  the  stock  to  Abe  and  Morris;  hence,  Fiedler  took 
a  gambler's  chance. 

"Why,  Mr.  Potash,"  he  said,  "a  boy  is  already  on  the 
way  to  your  store  with  a  check  for  that  very  stock.  I 
sold  it  for  three  hundred  dollars,  and  I  sent  you  a  check 


for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Twenty-five 
dollars  is  our  usual  charge  for  selling  a  hundred  shares  of 
stock  that  ain't  quoted  on  the  curb." 

"Much  obliged,  Mr.  Fiedler,"  Abe  said.  "I'll  be  down 
there  with  a  check  for  twenty-five  hundred." 

"All  right,"  Mr.  Fiedler  replied.  "I'll  go  ahead  and 
buy  the  stock  for  your  account." 

"Well,"  Abe  said,  "don't  do  that  until  I  come  down. 
I  got  to  fix  it  up  with  my  partner  first,  Mr.  Fiedler,  and 
just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  there  I'll  bring  you  the  check." 

Twenty  minutes  after  Abe  had  rung  off  a  messenger 
arrived  with  a  check  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars,  and  Morris  included  it  in  the  morning  deposits 
which  he  was  about  to  send  over  to  the  Kosciusko  Bank. 

"While  you're  doing  that,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said,  "you 
might  as  well  draw  a  check  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  that  stock." 

Morris  grunted. 

"That's  going  to  bring  down  our  balance  a  whole  lot, 
Abe,"  he  said. 

"Only  for  a  week,  Mawruss,"  Abe  corrected,  "and 
then  we'll  sell  it  again." 

"Whose  order  do  I  write  it  to,  Abe?"  Morris  inquired. 
"I  forgot  to  ask  that,"  Abe  replied. 
"Gunst  &  Baumer?"  Morris  asked. 
"They  ain't  the  owners  of  it,  Mawruss,"  said  Abe. 
"They're  only  the  brokers." 

"Maybe  Sol  Klinger  is  selling  it  to  the  stock-exchange 
people  and  they're  selling  it  to  us,"  Morris  suggested. 

"  Sol  Klinger  ain't  go- 
ing to  sell  his.  He's 
going  to  hang  on  to  it. 
Maybe  it's  this  young 
feller  what  I  see  there, 
Mawruss,  only  I  don't 
know  his  name." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  make 
it  out  to  Potash  &  Perl- 
mutter,  and  you  can  in- 
dorse it  when  you  get 
there,"  said  Morris. 

At  this  juncture  a  cus- 
tomer entered,  and  Abe 
took  him  into  thesample- 
room,  while  Morris  wrote 
out  the  check.  For  al- 
most an  hour  and  a  half 
Abe  displayed  the  firm's 
line,  from  which  the  cus- 
tomer selected  a  gener- 
ous order,  and  when  at 
last  Abe  was  free  to  go 
down  to  Gunst  &  Baum- 
er's  it  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock.  He  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat,  and  jumped 
on  a  passing  car,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had 
traveled  two  blocks  that 
he  remembered  the 
check.  He  ran  all  the 
way  back  to  the  store 
and,  tearing  the  check 
out  of  the  checkbook 
where  Morris  had  left 
it,  he  dashed  out  again 
and  once  more  boarded 
a  Broadway  car.  In  front  of  Gunst  &  Baumer's  offices  he 
leaped  wildly  from  the  car  to  the  street,  and,  escaping  an 
imminent  fire  engine  and  a  hosecart,  he  ran  into  the 
doorway  and  took  the  stairs  three  at  a  jump. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  was  Hill,  Arkwright 
&  Thompson's  salesroom,  where  a  trade  sale  was  in 
progress,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  collected  there  over- 
flowed on  to  the  landing,  but  Abe  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  made  the  last  flight  in  two  seconds. 

"Is  Mr.  Fiedler  in?"  he  gasped  as  he  burst  into  the 
manager's  office  of  Gunst  &  Baumer's  suite. 

"Mr.  Fiedler  went  out  to  lunch,"  the  office-boy  replied. 
"He  says  you  should  sit  down  and  wait,  and  he'll  be  back 
in  ten  minutes." 

But  Abe  was  too  nervous  for  sitting  down,  and  the 
thought  of  the  customers'  room  with  its  quotation  board 
only  agitated  him  the  more. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  downstairs  to  Hill,  Arkwright  & 
Thompson's,"  he  said,  "and  give  a  look  around.  I'll  be 
back  in  ten  minutes." 

He  descended  the  stairs  leisurely  and  again  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  into  the  salesroom  of  Hill, 
Arkwright  &  Thompson.  Mr.  Arkwright  was  on  the 
rostrum,  and  as  Abe  entered  he  was  announcing  the 
next  lot. 

"Look  at  them  carefully,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "An 
opportunity  like  this  seldom  arises.  They  are  all  fresh 
goods,  woven  this  season  for  next  season's  business- 
foulard  silks  of  exceptionally  good  design  and  quality." 

At  the  word  silks  Abe  started  and  made  at  once  for  the 
tables  on  which  the  goods  were  piled.   He  examined  them 
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critically,  and  as  he  did  so  his  mind  reverted  to  the  half- 
tone cuts  in  the  Daily  Cloak  and  Suit  Record.  Here  was 
a  rare  chance  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  piece  goods  that  might 
not  recur  for  several  years,  certainly  not  before  next 
season  had  passed. 

"It's  to  close  an  estate,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Arkwright 
continued.  "The  proprietor  of  the  mills  died  recently, 
and  his  executors  have  decided  to  wind  up  the  business. 
All  these  silk  foulards  will  be  offered  as  one  lot.  What  is 
the  bid?" 

Immediately  competition  became  fast  and  furious,  and 
Abe  entered  into  it  with  a  zest  and  excitement  that  com- 
pletely eclipsed  all  thought  of  stock  exchanges  or  copper 
shares.  The  bids  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  Abe  emerged  from  the  fray  his  collar 
was  melted  to  the  consistency  of  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
but  the  light  of  victory  shone  through  his  perspiration. 
He  was  the  purchaser  of  the  entire  lot,  and  by  token  of 
his  ownership  he  indorsed  the  twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
check  to  the  order  of  Hill,  Arkwright  &  Thompson. 

IV 

THE  glow  of  battle  continued  with  Abe  until  he  reached 
the  sample-room  of  his  own  place  of  business  at  two 
o'clock. 

"Well,  Abe,"  Morris  cried,  "did  you  buy  the  stock?" 

"Huh?"  Abe  exclaimed,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  saw  the  silk  foulards,  he  remembered  Inter- 
state Copper. 

"I  was  to  Wasserbauer's  restaurant  for  lunch," 
Morris  continued,  "and  in  the  cafe  I  seen  that  thing 
what  the  baseball  comes  out  of  it,  Abe." 

"The  tickler,"  Abe  croaked. 

"That's  it,"  Morris  went  on.  "Also,  Sol  Klinger  was 
looking  at  it,  and  he  told  me  Interstate  Copper  was  up  to 
three  already." 

Abe  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead. 

"  That's  the  one  time  when  you  give  it  us  good  advice, 
Abe,"  said  Morris.  "Sol  says  we  may  make  it  three 
thousand  dollars  yet." 

Abe  nodded.  He  licked  his  dry  lips  and  essayed  to 
speak,  but  the  words  of  confession  would  not  come. 


"  Me  and  Mawruss  is  About  Decided  to  Buy  a 
Thousand  of  Them  Stocks" 


"It  was  a  lucky  day  for  us,  Abe,  when  you  seen 
B.  Sheitlis,"  Morris  continued.  "  Of  course,  I  ain't  saying 
it  was  all  luck,  Abe,  because  it  wasn't.  If  you  hadn't 
seen  the  opportunity,  Abe,  and  practically  made  me  go 
into  it,  I  wouldn't  of  done  nothing,  Abe." 

Abe  nodded  again.  If  the  guilt  he  felt  inwardly  had 
expressed  itself  in  his  face  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  confession.  At  length  he  braced  himself  to  tell  it 
all;  but  just  as  he  cleared  his  throat  by  way  of  prelude 
Morris  was  summoned  to  the  cutting-room  and  remained 
there  until  closing-time.  Thus,  when  Abe  went  home 
his  secret  remained  locked  up  within  his  breast,  nor  did  he 
find  it  a  comfortable  burden,  for  when  he  looked  at  the 
quotations  of  curb  securities  in  the  evening  paper  he 
found  that  Interstate  Copper  had  closed  at  four  and  a 
half,  after  a  total  day's  business  of  sixty  thousand  shares. 

The  next  morning  Abe  reached  his  store  more  than  two 
hours  after  his  usual  hour.  He  had  rolled  on  his  pillow 
all  night,  and  it  was  almost  day  before  he  could  sleep. 

"Why,  Abe,"  Morris  cried  when  he  saw  him,  "you 
look  sick.   What's  the  trouble?" 

"I  feel  mean,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied.  "I  guess  I  eat 
something  what  disagrees  with  me." 

Ordinarily,  Morris  would  have  made  rejoinder  to  the 
effect  that  when  a  man  reached  Abe's  age  he  ought  to 
know  enough  to  take  care  of  his  stomach ;  but  Morris  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  financial  column  of  a  morning 
newspaper  on  his  way  downtown,  and  his  feelings  toward 
his  partner  were  mollified  in  proportion. 

"That's  too  bad,  Abe,"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you  see 
a  doctor?" 

Abe  shook  his  head  and  was  about  to  reply  when  the 
telephone  bell  rang. 

"That's  Sol  Klinger,"  Morris  exclaimed.  "He  said  he 
would  let  me  know  at  ten  o'clock  what  this  Interstate 
Copper  opened  at." 

He  darted  for  the  telephone  in  the  rear  of  the  store, 
and  when  he  returned  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"It  has  come  up  to  five  already,"  he  cried.  "We 
make  it  twenty-five  hundred  dollars." 

While  Morris  was  talking  over  the  'phone  Abe  had 
been  trying  to  bring  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point, 
C  Concluded  on  Page  SO) 
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A  TITLE 


A  FINE,  discreet  point  about  the  English 
ZA    is  the  way  they  cover  up  their  scan- 
dais;  the  more  public  and  crying  they 
are,  the  more  pointedly  they  ignore  them  in  print.  They 
show  especial  moral  indignation  when  asked  if  it  is  true 
that  any  man,  if  he  knows  how  to  go  about  it,  can  buy  an 
English  title  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"Our  titles  bought  and  sold! "  they  will  exclaim.  " No, 
indeed!  One  goes  to  the  Latin  races  for  that.  We  give 
very  few  titles,  and  those  for  recognized  services  to  the 
state."  Then  they  will  change  the  subject  to  the  scandals 
of  other  nations.  If  the  conversation  is  led  back  to  the 
subject  of  titles,  the  Englishman  will  say,  so  glibly  that 
the  words  have  the  effect  of  having  been  learned  by  rote: 

"English  titles  are  given,  usually  when  Parliament  is 
dissolved  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday,  for 
some  notable  achievement  in  science,  art  or  literature,  for 
some  remarkable  invention,  for  some  especial  work  done 
for  the  poor,  or  for  exceptionally  good  work  in  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Further,  knighthood  is  conferred  on  lord 
mayors  of  towns  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  visit,  and  to 
prominent  judges  on  retiring.  Orders  are  conferred  on  de- 
serving people— the  orders  of  Saint  George  and  Saint 
Michael  chiefly  to  civil  servants;  and  the  more  desirable 
order  of  the  Bath  to  members  of  the  civil  and  the  military 
classes.  The  King  and  the  Prime  Minister  decide  on  the  list. ' ' 

If  a  convincing  touch  is  necessary,  the  informant  may 
remark  casually  that  there  are  very  few  titled  people  in 
England  relative  to  the  population:  five  hundred  peers, 
eight  hundred  baronets  and  a  thousand  knights;  and  that 
it  costs  a  good  bit  of  money  suitably  to  sustain  rank. 

All  this  is  true,  and  a  listener  with  an  appetite  for  well- 
known  facts  could  also  find  out  that  the  letters-patent 
which  accompany  the  conferring  of  a  title  take  the  form 
of  a  fee  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  knight  or  a 
baronet,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  baron,  and 
so  on  in  an  increasing  scale  up  to  seventeen  hundred 
dollars,  which  was  what  the  Duke  of  Fife  had  to  pay  when 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  fit  mate  for  King  Edward's 
daughter.  A  coat-of-arms,  which  is  imperative  for  baro- 
nets, costs  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  robes  of  a  peer  cost 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  he  must  pay  taxes 
for  the  privilege  of  engraving  his  arms  on  his  carriage  and 
on  his  notepaper.  Newly-made  peers  are  supposed  to  set- 
tle large  sums  on  their  eldest  sons,  so  that  the  titles  may 
be  carried  on  with  sufficient  monetary  dignity. 
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All  this  an  Englishman  will  tell  to  a  foreigner.  But  he 
is  likely  to  deny  the  fact,  plain  even  to  casual  observation, 
that  money  can  win  a  title  now,  instead  of,  as  in  the  old 
days,  noble  achievement  solely.  There  are  men  today 
who  do  come  under  the  old  category:  Lord  Roberts  and 
Lord  Kitchener  of  the  army,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
and  Sir  John  Fisher  of  the  navy;  all  of  them  one-time 
commoners.  But  the  time  is  gone  when  a  man  had  to 
prove  himself  "brave,  noble,  true  and  of  service  to  his 
race  "  before  he  could  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Gone  is  the 
conservatism  of  Queen  Victoria's  time  when  Thomas  Will- 
iam Coke  was  the  first  commoner  to  be  raised  to  a  peerage. 

In  England  titles  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fitting  reward  for  worldly  success,  which,  even  outside 
of  the  Land  of  the  Dollar,  is  chiefly  monetary  success. 
For  one  title  given  to  a  man  like  William  Orchardson, 
the  painter,  or  Professor  John  Rhys,  the  Celtic  scholar, 
or  Principal  Donaldson,  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  or 
Charles  Wyndham,  the  actor,  there  are  five  that  go  to 
money.  The  close  and  mystic  union  between  these  honor- 
ary distinctions  and  a  solid  bank  account  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  honors  which  go  to  the  artists  and 
scholars  are  generally  knighthoods,  while  the  rich  business 
men  are  given  baronetcies,  permanent  rewards  which 
carry  with  them  the  right  to  found  a  family.  The  powers 
that  be  evidently  have  more  confidence  in  the  business 
man  and  his  shekels,  and  they  rate  him  higher  than  the 
mere  man  himself,  be  he  artist  or  scientist,  whose  treasure 
lies  in  his  mind  and  character,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  gifts  to  the  race.  But  the  loyal  Britisher  would  say 
that  you  must  have  money  in  order  to  do  yourself  well 
and  keep  up  the  title,  an  explanation  which  states  the  case 
in  a  nutshell. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  criticism  in  certain  English 
circles  about  the  way  mere  money  can  succeed.  Perhaps 
it  is  having  its  effect  in  high  places.  At  least,  among  the 
birthday  honors  of  this  summer  an  unusual  number  of 
playfolk  and  journalists  were  recognized:  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Henry  W.  Lucy,  of  Punch, 
Hugh  Lane,  an  art  enthusiast,  George  Riddell,  Carlaw 
Martin,  John  Duncan  and  Edwin  Pears,  these  last  four 
journalists,  so-called,  but  journalists  who  happen  to  own 
their  newspapers. 


These  distributions  represent  Scotland 
and  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  The  powers 
that  be  have  a  way  of  occasionally  trying  to 
balance  things.  They  remember  that  Scotland  and  Ireland 
may  be  hurt  in  their  feelings  and  must  be  soothed.  They 
recall  that  agriculturists  have  not  been  honored  for  years, 
and  so  they  must  be  placated;  that  the  bankers  bid 
fair  to  be  forgotten,  and  so  one  of  their  number  must 
be  raised  to  the  peerage.  Thus  do  they  keep  a  happy 
and  contented  family.  Much  of  this  the  average 
Englishman  will  deny,  and  far  more  will  he  deny  things 
that  he  and  his  intimates  quietly  gossip  about  at 
teatime. 

The  only  man  who  has  spoken  loudly  on  the  subject  has 
suffered,  though  if  one-quarter  of  what  gossip  says,  sub 
rosa,  be  true,  he  was  comparatively  reticent.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Hugh  Lea,  member  of  Parliament  for  Kensington, 
nettled  by  a  kind  of  rebuff  the  Prime  Minister  had  given 
him  for  a  question  he  asked  regarding  a  title  the  King  had 
conferred,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times.  In  this  he  said 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  evidently  debarred  him  from 
criticising  acts  of  the  King  even  when  these  are  committed 
on  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  ministers  of 
the  Cabinet.  This  last  clause  shows,  even  in  the  militant 
Mr.  Lea,  a  survival  of  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong" 
tradition.  Mr.  Lea  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  tried  to 
get  the  Prime  Minister  to  promise  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  addition  to  the  peerages  and  would 
give  no  baronetcies  during  its  term. 

"These  honors,"  he  wrote,  "are  bought  and  sold,  the 
proceeds  going  principally  " — that  word  "principally  "  has 
something  behind  it— "to  the  war-chest"— English  for 
"barrel"— "of  the  party  in  office  at  the  time  these  so- 
called  honors  are  conferred.  The  party  funds  are  presided 
over  by  the  Chief  Whip.  At  times  of  election  if  candidates 
come  forward  and  cannot  pay  their  expenses  in  toto, 
grants  in  aid  are  given.  And  should  the  candidate  become 
a  member,  his  vote  and  support  of  the  Government  are 
looked  upon  as  secure,  no  matter  what  the  issue  or  what 
pledges  he  may  have  given  his  constituents.  Should  he 
rebel  and  vote  according  to  his  conscience  .  .  .  then 
he  is  reproached  by  the  Party  Whip  for  not  having  held 
to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  bargain." 

Mr.  Lea  closed  by  saying  that  he  wanted  the  funds  to  be 
so  public  that  those  who  subscribed  would  be  known  and 
their  motives  judged,  and  that  he  hoped  his  letter  to  the 
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Times  might  be  the  means  of  abolishing  one  of  the  hypoc- 
risies of  public  life. 

It  was  the  means  of  bringing  upon  Mr.  Lea's  devoted 
democratic  head  a  battering  storm  from  the  English  public. 
Many  a  middle-class  Englishman  gasped  as  he  read  those 
words  in  the  Times.  Many  a  gentleman  of  the  privileged 
classes  lifted  a  languid  eyebrow  when  his  wife  read  them 
aloud  to  him.  The  loyal,  though  uninitiated,  public  could 
cheerfully  have  seen  Mr.  Lea  dynamited ;  the  initiated  who 
were  not  implicated  smiled ;  those  who  were  made  haste  to 
save  their  faces,  affording  a  pleasant  comedy  in  the  House. 
For  Lord  Robert  Cecil  moved  that  Mr.  Lea's  letter  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  "put  forward  a  serious  charge  of  corruption,  and 
besides  that,  a  great  outrage  on  the  decencies  of  public 
life." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  discreetly  that 
the  letter  was  "improper,  unseemly  and  unworthy,"  and 
a  "charge  against  all  the  Governments  of  the  country," 
but  that  the  House  would  not  add  to  its  dignity  by  taking 
serious  notice  of  it.  The  matter  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour  took  the  cue  for  the 
Conservatives,  rising  to  hope  that  Mr.  Lea  would  see  the 
propriety  of  expressing  regret.  And  every  one  was  very 
dignified  for  a  little  while. 

Titles  That  Have  Followed  Gifts  to  Charity 

SOMETIMES  an  Englishman  will  like  a  foreigner  well 
enough  to  be  frank  with  him.  He  will,  perhaps,  grant 
that  the  cut-and-dried  formula,  "Notable  achievement 
in  art,  science,"  etc.,  cannot  explain  away  some  of  the 
titles  given  within  ten  years.  Not  even  a  Britisher  could 
translate  good  beer  into  a  scientific  or  literary  achieve- 
ment. The  Englishman  may  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
things  are  not  as  they  were  in  the  good  old  days,  when 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  really  "the  best,  the 
bravest  and  the  noblest."  He  may  say  that  the  money- 
bags that  enter  the  House,  so  far  from  being  a  rampart 
against  democracy,  merely  invite  assault,  and  that  a 
House  of  Lords  composed  of  plutocrats  will  not  survive 
the  test  of  modernity.  He  may  even  quote  an  epigram 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lea's  overwhelming.  Mr. 
Chesterton  said  that  as  long  as  the  mass  of  money  in 
possession  of  the  House  of  Commons  remains  unaudited 
"that  mass  of  money  is  omnipotent.  Rich  men  pay  into 
it  and  are  made  peers.  Poor  men  are  paid  out  of  it  and  are 
made  slaves.  But  then  the  thing  is  not  written  down 
anywhere,  so  that  we  can  neither  prove  the  bribery  nor 
abolish  the  slavery." 

When  an  Englishman  starts  out  to  talk  about  titles 
he  usually  begins  with  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  By  the  way, 
they  all  begin  with  Sir  Thomas,  for  several  reasons.  First 
of  all,  he  was  a  pioneer  of  sensational  advertising  from  the 
day  when  he  made  his  start  in  Glasgow.  Then  he  is  the  only 
self-made  man  of 
humble  birth  who  is 
received  in  exclu- 
sive circles,  he  hav- 
ing had  the  wisdom 
to  remain  unmar- 
ried. Also,  he  has 
endeared  himself  to 
the  sport-loving 
English  nation  as 
well  as  to  all  Ameri- 
cans by  the  money 
and  interest  he  has 
lavished  on  his 
Shamrocks.  Peo- 
ple might  com- 
mend him,  indeed, 
for  an  admirable 
and  lovable  private 
character,  but  they 
prefer  to  take  him 
on  his  spectacular 
side. 

It  was  at  the  time 
of  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee;  the  pres- 
ent Queen  was  in 
some  distress  over 
her  hospital  for 
crippled  children, 
needing  much  more 
money  than  she 
had.  Some  one  sent 
her  an  anonymous 
gift  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
Magnificent!  The 
donor  had  to  be 
discovered,  and 
somehow  it  was, 
or  at  least  it  is  "Climbing  Won't  Do  With  Us,  You 

nowadays,  easy  Know;  it  Won't,  Really  " 


to  run  down  an  anony- 
mous donor  to  the  chari- 
ties of  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  England. 
Thomas  Lipton  was  haled 
forth  and  became  "Sir 
Thomas,"  and  many  a 
climber  wished  he  had 
thought  of  it. 

Later,  the  fabulously- 
rich  Mr.  Ernest  Cassel, 
once  a  poor  German  clerk, 
gave  as  large  a  gift,  anony- 
mously, to  a  hospital  for 
consumptives,  in  which 
the  King  was  interested, 
following  it  with  a  gift 
of  two  million  dollars 
to  the  institution  for  the 
radium  cure  for  cancer. 
A  title  followed,  though  not  until 
some  time  after  he  had  been  given 
the  position  of  financial  adviser  to 
King  Edward. 

There  are  several  other  philanthro- 
pists who  have  reaped  a  harvest  in  this 
world.  Michael  Bass  built  a  church; 
his  son  became  Lord  Burton.  William 
Hartley,  of  Liverpool,  who  turns  goose- 
berries into  excellent  jam,  also  built 
churches  and  became  Sir  William. 
George  Williams  worked  sincerely  for 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
was  really  indifferent  to  his  knighthood. 
Subscriptions  to  certain  charities  were  fora  time  very  heavy 
in  England,  but  for  the  last  season  or  so  they  have  fallen  off 
a  bit.  Some  anonymous  givers  have  somehow  remained 
anonymous;  and  others,  who  did  give  their  names, 
perhaps  so  that  they  should  be  approached  by  other  needy 
charitable  organizations,  are  finding  their  virtue  their 
only  reward.  Englishmen  will  tell  one  gravely  that  people 
who  are  working  for  a  title  will  never  get  it— "climbing 
won't  do  with  us,  you  know;  it  won't,  really."  Then 
they  cite  the  cases  of  Martin  Hooley  and  Whittaker 
Wright,  eager  gentlemen  who  showed  what  they  wanted 
and  were  thwarted.  This  sort  of  talk  is  good  scandal- 
smothering;  besides,  it  helps  those  conscientious  ones 
who  wish  to  deceive  themselves. 

A  common  and  more  subtle  way  of  turning  a  rich  com- 
moner into  a  gentleman  of  title  is  via  politics,  by  allusion 
to  which  poor  Mr.  Lea  did  himself  so  much  harm.  A  man 
may  himself  stand  for  a  borough,  as  did  a  well-known 
engineer.    When  he  was  elected  he  first  astounded  the 
House  by  shaking  hands  with  the  Speaker  before  he  took 
his  seat,  and  then  attracted  his  party  by  giving  Liberal 
garden  parties  on  a  grand  scale.    Or  the  man  who  uses 
the  lever  of  Parliament  may  take  the  course  of  an 
ironmaster,  who  gave  much  money  and  all  his 
influence  to  his  party,  thus  securing  knighthood 
and  afterward  becoming  a  viscount.  This  seems,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  creditable  way  than  the  charity 
route,  for  all  Englishmen  are  interested  in  politics 
for  its  own  sake,  aside  from  what  it  may  bring 
of  personal  benefit.    There  must  be  intense  satis- 
faction, too,  for  a  man  who  loves  power  to  see 
himself  exerting  it  through  holding  a  seat  in 
Parliament. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  there  actually  are  people 
who  refuse  titles.  A  certain  powerful  man  who  made 
his  money  in  South  Africa  and  who  gave  much  to 
the  Boer  War,  declined  one  because  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  getting  them.  The  painter  Watts 
refused  one  because  he  felt  that  the  recognition  his 
work  won  him  and  the  love  his  friends  gave  him 
were  all  he  needed.  The  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and 
the  McLeod  of  McLeod,  and  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
two  hundred  and  twentieth  of  a  line  far  older  than 
that  of  King  Edward,  are  all  said  to  feel  themselves 
greater  than  monarchs.  There  are  a  few  old  English 
county  families,  such  as  the  Hammersleys,  the 
Nevills  and  the  Townshends,  who  feel  no  need  of 
titles.  They  are  secure  in  a  position  that  has  been 
theirs  for  centuries.  They  live  surrounded  by  the 
deference  of  villagers  and  the  respect  of  their  equals. 
Their  families  were  founded  long  ago. 

For  this  is  why  the  Englishman  wants  a  title:  to 
found  a  family.  Herein  his  ideal  goes  beyond  that 
of  the  American.  The  American  thinks  he  has 
founded  his  family  when  he  has  an  appropriate 
number  of  sons  and  daughters,  plenty  of  money  to 
furnish  them  with  for  a  century  or  so  to  come,  and 
houses  all  over  his  own  and  other  countries.  The 
Englishman  has  not  the  adaptability  of  the  Amer- 
ican, who  may  come  out  of  a  mine,  and  yet  the 
American  in  twenty  years  will  have  a  polish  of 
manner  and  a  set  of  traditions  not  to  be  acquired 
by  the  English  nouveau  riche  in  less  than  three 
generations.   The  Englishman  who  began  in  trade 
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Many  a  Middk— Class  English- 
man Gasped  as  He  Read  Those 
Words  in  the  Times 


always  shows  it— 
not  necessarily  in 
his  grammar  or 
in  an  uncertainty 
about  aspirates, 
but  rather  in  his 
manner,  and 
always  in  the 
look  of  his  face. 
There  is  a  kind 
of  solid  middle- 
L      class  look  in  the 
cut  of  his  whis- 
\  ■        kerB   and  the 
v       shape  of  his  eye- 
brows and  the 
lines  of  his  cheek- 
bones—the  indeli- 
ble record  of 
occupation  un- 
changed for  centuries.    In  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  painter  recognizes 
at  a  glance  the  occupational  type,  which 
America  does  not  possess  at  all;  and 
from  that  type  there  is  no  escape  for  a 
generation  or  two. 

Even  when  such  a  self-made  man  is 
permitted  to  take  a  certain  regulated 
number  of  steps  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  elect,  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  care 
to;  he  is  getting  on  in  years,  likes  quiet, 
and  shrinks  from  a  new  field  of  effort. 
But  he  wants  his  children  not  to  be 
received  by  the  elect,  for  that  their  money 
would  achieve,  but  to  be  of  the  elect.  And  in  England  to  be 
one  of  the  elect  means  that  a  man  may  stand  some  day  on  the 
lawn  surrounding  a  large  old  English  house,  with  the  soft 
twilight  pouring  down  over  meadow  and  park ;  that  he  may 
look  at  the  village  that  brings  in  his  rent,  knowing  that 
the  people  there  regard  him  with  feudal  loyalty;  that  he 
may  feel  it  is  all  his  by  right;  that  he  could  marry  any  of 
his  neighbors— in  short,  that  his  position,  given  him,  be  it 
remembered,  by  high  and  low  both,  is  unassailable. 

It  may  be  a  worthy  ambition,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
national  trait,  just  as  it  is  a  national  trait  to  assume  in  the 
face  of  inferiors  that  a  proud  title  is  not  garish  with 
newness,  and  to  show  delicately  to  equals  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  to  help  shorten  the  time  that  must  pass 
before  the  new  person  can  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  best  and  finest  products  of  English  society  and  breed- 
ing. In  America  money  buys  plenty  of  human  goods 
and  quickly;  not  only  houses  and  motors  and  clothes  and 
servants,  but  human  fellowship,  social  consideration  and 
enjoyment  of  life.  And  we  shriek  that  money  can  buy  us 
everything,  just  as  the  English  imply  that  it  cannot. 
Perhaps  we  remember  the  Bible  saying  that  things  that 
are  done  in  secret  shall  be  proclaimed  from  the  housetops; 
certainly  we  trumpet  our  faults  abroad  and  aloft.  Our 
printed  pages  are  full  of  the  delinquencies  of  our  Govern- 
ments and  our  private  citizens.  The  English  sense  for 
propriety,  and  for  keeping  skeletons  in  their  closets,  and 
for  washing  soiled  linen  in  private,  has  its  fine  side ;  it  encour- 
ages self-control  and  sober  judgment.  But  it  may  lead  to 
hypocrisy,  too ;  one  proof  of  which  is  the  fact  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Englishmen  whom  one  meets  will 
stoutly  deny  the  existence  of  many  things  in  their  national 
life  which  are  the  commonplace  of  their  confidential  gossip. 

Tinsel  Wanted  In  the  East 

IT  IS  not  very  long  ago  that  the  Egyptian  State  Railways 
asked  for  tenders  for  a  large  number  of  locomotives,  it 
being  required  that  each  of  the  firms  submitting  bids 
forward  an  engine  for  testing  purposes.  Sample  engines 
were  sent  out  by  manufacturers  in  America,  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  The  American  locomo- 
tive, from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  was  probably  the 
most  meritorious.  But  it  had  been  sent  out  in  the  rough. 
The  manufacturers  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mount 
the  cab;  the  metal- work  was  painted  a  dingy  gray  and 
the  whole  machine  presented  so  crude  and  unfinished  an 
appearance  that  only  an  expert  mechanic  would  have 
recognized  its  mechanical  superiority.  Its  European 
competitors  presented  a  brave  appearance  in  their  brilliant 
enamels,  decorated  in  gold;  the  mountings  were  of  polished 
brass,  the  engineer's  cabs  were  fitted  with  selected  wood 
and  plush  upholstery;  in  fact,  they  were  so  dazzling  in 
appearance  that  the  American  machine  looked  cheap  and 
ugly  in  comparison.  And,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
they  made  almost  if  not  quite  as  good  a  showing  in  the 
tests.  The  Egyptian  officials  were  not  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  American 
locomotive,  the  British  experts  were  prejudiced  from  racial 
reasons,  and  as  a  result  a  contract  worth  millions  of  pounds 
was  lost  to  American  manufacturers  because  of  their 
neglect  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Oriental  passion 
for  brilliant,  if  superficial,  effects. 
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SEA-SICKNESS  flJr± 


on, 

NEWELL 


SEA-SICKNESS  is  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate maladies  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  things.  It 
is  not  caused  by  a  bug— would  that  it  were,  for  then  we 
could  run  it  down  and  kill  it!    It  is  not  due  to  anything 
that  we  have  done  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  or 
left  undone  which  we  ought  to  have  done.    Its  why  and 
wherefore  is  simply  that  the  sea  is  the  sea,  and  we  are  land 
animals.   The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  sea  is 
its  fluidity,  its  perpetual  motion,  the  fact  that  it  won't 
"stay  put";  and  it  simply  transfers  that  characteristic 
to  us  and  our  livers  and  our  dinners  when  we  embark 
on  it. 

Sea-sickness  is  in  one  sense  a  mental  disease,  though,  like 
most  such,  it  is  utterly  incurable  by  mental  influence.  It 
is  a  violation  of  our  most  sacred  confidence,  the  shipwreck 
of  our  faith,  as  it  were,  the  shaking  of  our  deepest  and 
surest  belief  that  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  is  solid,  fixed, 
immovable.  When  the  plank  substitute  for  this  solid 
earth  begins  to  dance  and  plunge  and  gambol  beneath 
our  feet  like  a  school  of  porpoises  or  a  frisky  colt,  then  the 
foundation  of  all  our  beliefs  and  adjustments  is  broken  up, 
the  bottom  literally  drops  out  of  our  cosmogony.  Our 
heads  reel,  our  senses  swim,  our  brain  centers  cry  out  in 
agony  and  call  upon  the  ever-ready  stomach  to  voice 
their  woe.  Never  shall  we  be  able  to  cure  sea-sickness, 
so  long  as  the  earth  is  the  earth  and  the  sea  is  the  sea 
and  we  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  unless  we  can  invent 
some  form  of  deck  which  will  behave  with  the  staidness 
and  sobriety  of  terra  firma. 


The  Innocence  of  the  Stomach 

THIS  much  it  is  important  to  grasp  firmly  for  the  under- 
standing of  our  problem,  that  sea-sickness  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  the  stomach,  nor  of  the  food  that  is  put  into  it,  nor  of 
the  bile,  but  solely  and  absolutely  of  the  brain  in  general, 
and  of  the  balancing  centers  and  mechanisms  therein  in 
particular.  Any  influence  that  disturbs  these  centers  will 
produce  this  curious  and  almost  absurd  form  of  vomiting, 
whether  it  be  the  motion  of  a  swing  or  of  a  railway  train, 
or  that  external  toxin  of  the  yeast  germ  which  men  delight 
to  pour  down  their  throats,  the  toxins  of  a  fever,  the 
pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  an  earache,  or  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Vomiting  of  this  sort  is  termed  "central,"  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  due  to  impulses  sent  out  from  the  brain,  and 
the  stomach  is  merely  the  passive  agent  of  the  brain 
centers.  Sea-sickness  is  literally  "brain-sickness,"  due  to 
the  breaking  up,  the  confusing,  at  one  sweep,  of  all  our 
preconceived  notions  of  our  relations  to  the  visible  and 
tangible  universe  about  us. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is,  at  first  sight,  most  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  malady  which  expresses  itself  so  obvi- 
ously and  unmistakably  through  the  stomach  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  that  organ  primarily,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true.  Not  only  has  the  stomach  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  initiating  the  distressing  series  of  events  and 
sensations  leading  up  to  the  rejection  of  its  contents,  but 
its  part  in  the  tragic  act  itself  is  a  purely  passive  one.  Its 
powerful  and  well-developed  muscular  walls  take  no  part 
whatever  in  emptying  it  of  its  contents— they  only  play  the 
negative  one  of  relaxing  the  bands  which  close  the  upper 
or  gullet  entrance  of  the  stomach.  Then  the  diaphragm 
from  above  comes  down  with  a  wh-o-o-op,  and  the  big 
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muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  come  up  with  a  wh-o-o-sh, 
and  the  contents  of  the  luckless  stomach  are  caught 
between  the  two  and  squeezed  out  like  a  minority  stock- 
holder. The  awful,  agonizing  gasp  that  precedes  "playing 
Jonah"  is  simply  the  sucking  in  of  air  by  our  diaphragm 
in  its  downward  swoop  upon  the  stomach.  Strictly 
speaking,  you  are  not  "sick  at  your  stomach,"  but 
"nauseated  in  the  region  of  your  diaphragm."  "Nau- 
seated," by  the  way,  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  term  in 
this  connection,  as  its  derivative  meaning  is  literally 
"pertaining  to  the  sea,"  or  "occurring  upon  the  sea,"  and 
comes  from  the  same  Greek  root  that  enters  into  "nau- 
tical" and  "navigate." 

So  you  may  rid  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  any  con- 
dition of  your  stomach  or  digestion,  any  food  that  you 
may  have  eaten  or  refrained  from  eating,  or  any  disorder 
of  the  liver  from  which  you  may  be  suffering  before 
embarking,  can  affect  the  fact  or  the  degree  of  your  sea- 
sickness. Obviously,  any  catarrhal  or  inflamed  condition 
of  the  stomach  that  may  be  present,  or  any  articles  of 
diet  that  are  specially  irritating  or  indigestible,  will  be 
likely  to  render  the  stomach  even  more  easily  thrown  off 
its  balance,  and  make  its  sufferings  under  the  fierce  man- 
handling of  the  diaphragm  more  severe.  But  apart  from 
this  there  is  absolutely  no  connection  whatever  between 
the  stomach  or  its  contents  and  sea-sickness.  Eat 
anything  in  reason  that  you  like  before  going  on  board, 
and  the  first  thing  that  appeals  to  you  when  you  first 
begin  feebly  to  hope  that  you  are  not  going  to  die,  after 
all— and  you  will  suffer  less  than  by  either  starving  or 
dieting  yourself. 

When  you  have  once  passed  the  crisis  and  begun  to  adjust 
yourself,  the  most  unlikely  and  indigestible  of  foods  that 
taste  good  will  be  retained  and  digested,  while  before  you 
have  reached  that  blessed  haven  the  mildest  and  most 
harmless  of  slops  will  be  indignantly  rejected.  The  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  years  has  shown  that  remedies  that 
act  upon  the  stomach  directly,  such  as  pepsin  and  other 
digestives,  aromatics,  alkalies,  champagne,  bitters  and 
stomach  tonics  of  all  sorts,  have  no  more  effect  upon  the 
malady  than  if  they  were  poured  down  the  back  of  the 
patient's  neck.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  nerve 
centers  the  treatment  recommended  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  for  Little  Bo  Peep's  lost  sheep:  Leave  them  alone 
and  they'll  come  home  and  bring  the  stomach  behind 
them. 

Though  sea-sickness  is  chiefly  a  disturbance  of  the  brain, 
the  structure  that  suffers  most  severely  lies  just  outside 
of  that  organ,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  close  connection 
with  the  organ  of  hearing.  This  is  a  very  curious  and 
ingenious  little  group  of  tiny  canals,  three  in  number, 
known  from  their  shape  as  the  semicircular  canals. 
These  canals  are  supplied  by  a  division  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
internal  ear.  It  was,  however,  discovered  some  forty 
years  ago  that  injuries  or  diseases  which  affected  these 
tiny  canals  promptly  produced  a  loss  of  balancing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Looking  at  them  again 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  was  quickly  seen  that  each  one  of 
these  tiny  canals,  filled  with  fluid  and  its  interior  bristling 
with  delicate  processes  supplied  by  sensitive  nerve  twigs, 


formed  a  living  spirit-level,  and  that 
their  number — three— was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pro  viding  one  f  or  each  of  the  three 
dimensions  or  directions  in  which  movement  is  possible— 
backward  and  forward,  upward  and  downward,  and 
sideways.  If  the  backward-and-forward  canal  in  a  pigeon, 
for  instance,  were  pierced  with  a  needle,  after  the 
bird  had  come  out  from  under  its  anaesthetic  and  was 
allowed  to  fly,  instead  of  flying  straight  forward  it  would 
pitch  head-over-heels  in  a  headlong  series  of  somersaults. 
If  the  up-and-down  canal  were  pricked  it  would  fall 
over  backward;  if  the  sideways  canal,  it  would  roll 
over  and  over  from  side  to  side.  After  a  few  days,  when 
the  prick  had  healed  up,  the  bird  would  completely 
recover  and  fly  and  balance  itself  as  well  as  ever.  A 
congenital  defect  in  the  nerve  supplying  one  of  these 
canals  gives  a  breed  of  Japanese  white  mice  the  curious 
habit  of  whirling  round  and  round,  and  they  are  hence 
known  as  "waltzing"  or  "dancing"  mice,  and  highly 
prized  as  curiosities.  The  characteristic  has  become 
hereditary,  and  crops  out  in  their  crosses  in  Mendelian 
proportions. 

So  delicate  and  accurate  is  the  adjustment  of  these 
tiny  spirit-levels  that,  even  after  we  have  been  blind- 
folded and  our  ears  plugged  up  with  cotton,  and  are 
laid  upon  a  table  delicately  balanced  on  the  top  of  a  doll- 
head  pivot,  if  our  balance  is  disturbed  by  tilting  this 
even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  we  can  instantly  detect  the 
movement  and  tell  accurately  in  what  direction  it  has 
occurred.  If  we  remember  that,  walking  or  standing, 
balancing  ourselves  upright  upon  our  two  feet  is  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  muscular  feat  of  which  we  are 
capable,  and  that  these  tiny  canals  are  on  the  alert  every 
moment  of  our  waking  and  sleeping  hours  to  register 
every  possible  disturbance  of  our  equilibrium  that  might 
threaten  a  fall,  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  what 
calamities  descend  upon  these  organs  of  uprightness 
when  we  embark  on  the  bounding  billow.  When  a 
moderate  breeze  comes  up,  one  canal  is  sure  that  you  are 
falling  down  a  well,  another  that  you  are  pitching  back- 
ward off  a  cliff,  another  that  you  are  rolling  over  and  over 
down  a  roof.  All  the  time  your  eyes  assure  you  that  you 
are  lying  quietly  in  bed,  though  you  know  this  is  a  lie. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  things  happen  ? 

Getting  One's  Sea-Legs 


FINALLY,  they  all  shriek  aloud  at  once  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  each  saying  a  different  thing,  and— well,  you 
know  the  rest!  "  Getting  your  sea-legs"  is  simply,  first,  a 
realization  that  these  various  losses  of  balance  are  not 
going  to  hurl  you  headlong  and  break  your  bones;  and 
second,  that  by  crooking  your  knees  so  as  to  catch  the 
deck  whenever  it  happens  to  hit  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
and  giving  your  body  a  gentle  roll  to  match  that  of  the 
ship,  only  in  the  opposite  direction,  you  can  maintain  a 
kind  of  an  apology-  for  an  equilibrium— a  sort  of  trial 
balance,  as  it  were. 

Years  of  this  sort  of  thing  have  given  the  character- 
istic jovial  roll  and  cheerful  swagger  to  the  gait  of  Jack  on 
shore.  The  tendency  to  roll  often  persists  for  several 
days  after  you  have  regained  terra  firma  and  gives  you 
the  impression  that  good  old  Mother  Earth  is  pitching 
and  tossing  under  your  feet  like  the  rolling  deck  you  have 
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just  quitted.  If  you  are  going  to  live  "a  life  on  the  rolling 
wave,"  you  must  acquire  a  rolling  gait  to  match! 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  more  conflicting  mes- 
sages your  brain  is  receiving  as  to  what  is  happening 
to  your  precious  balance  the  greater  the  resulting  con- 
fusion will  be.  This  explains  why,  upon  comparatively 
calm  waters,  some  individuals  will  be  made  sea-sick  liter- 
ally through  their  eyes.  That  is  to  say,  the  slight  rolling 
movements  which  are  not  severe  enough  to  distress  their 
semicircular  canals  will,  if  their  not-overhearty  assur- 
ances be  contradicted  by  messages  from  the  retina  to  the 
effect  that  the  horizon  is  moving  up  and  down,  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  confusion  and  start  the  calamity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  relief  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
simply  closing  the  eyes  and  at  the  same  time  lying  down 
or  reclining  in  a  comfortable  position.  In  severe  pitching, 
however,  which  like  the  darkness  of  Egypt  can  be  felt, 
this  expedient  is  of  no  avail,  and,  except  in  mild,  border- 
land conditions,  the  eyes  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
sea-sickness,  though  they  will,  of  course,  aggravate  the 
suffering  if  they  are  kept  open,  by  providing  another 
source  of  confusion. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  this  disturbance  of 
balance  is  our  position.  Generally  speaking,  sea-sickness 
is  more  easily  produced  and  more  likely  to  occur  in  the 
standing  or  upright  position,  and  this  is  for  two  reasons: 
first,  it  is  in  the  upright  position  that  the  maintenance 
of  our  balance  is  most  difficult  and  requires  most  constant 
watchfulness  and  effort;  second,  that  as  the  actual 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  occurs  in  the  head,  the 
further  the  head  is  separated  from  the  seat  of  commotion 
—the  deck— the  longer  the  lever  by  which  it  is  hurled 
through  space,  and  consequently  the  more  violent  the 
motion.  A  rough  illustration  of  this  upon  a  large  scale  is 
the  much  greater  amount  of  motion  and  pitching  that 
occurs  at  the  crosstrees  or  top  of  a  mast  than  on  deck. 
Even  on  a  comparatively  calm  day,  passengers  who  can 
stand  the  amount  of  movement  on  deck  with  perfect 
comfort  will  be  made  desperately  sea-sick  in  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  by  climbing  up  to  the  crosstrees.  The 
nearer  the  head  can  be  placed  to  the  plane  of  motion  the 
less  this  amplification  of  the  movement.  So  the  recumbent 
position  is  usually  the  best  one  to  assume  in  sea-sickness. 
The  slight  increase  of  movement  produced  by  lifting 
your  head  from  the  pillow  will,  perhaps,  increase  the 
agony  a  trifle,  and  even  precipitate  an  explosion  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  occurred— but  what  is  that  in 
the  depths  of  the  abyss ! 

Animals  and  Children  at  Sea 

THAT  the  calamity  is  chiefly  due  to  disturbances  of  our 
hard-won  equilibrium,  violations  of  our  deepest  sense  of 
propriety,  as  it  were,  is  shown  by  the  curious  immunity 
generally  possessed  by  children,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
by  those  who  are  entering  upon  their  second  childhood, 
the  aged.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  suffer  but 
slightly  from  sea-sickness,  and  infants  in  arms,  by  a 
merciful  dispensation,  practically  not  at  all.  This 
immunity  is  evidently  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  learned  to  walk  and  to  the  extent  of 
that  accomplishment.  Their  sense  of  equilibrium  is  still 
in  a  plastic  and  adjustable  stage.  They  tumble  and  roll 
and  pitch  head  downward  and  turn  somersaults  and  fall 
out  of  things  with  a  cheerful  immunity  from  head- 
aches, giddiness  or  discomforts  of  that  description,  that 
makes  them  the  envy  of  adult  beholders.  There  may  also 
be  an  ancestral  element  in  it,  "Intimations  of  Immortal- 
ity," echoes  of  a  previous  stage  of  happy  existence  in  the 
treetops,  where  swaying  and  pitching  and  tossing  were 
normal  conditions  of  life. 

A  somewhat  similar  immunity  is  possessed  by  animals, 
though  this  is  not  quite  so  complete.  Cattle,  horses  and 
sheep,  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  not  infrequently  suffer 
severely  during  rough  weather  and  storms,  refusing  to  eat, 
groaning  and  pitching  about,  or  lying  down  persistently, 
apparently  unable  to  stand  up  from  giddiness,  though 
they  comparatively  seldom  vomit,  as  this  is  a  very 


difficult  performance  with  them  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  construction  of  their  stomachs.  This  disturbance 
sometimes  becomes  so  severe  in  horses  as  to  result  in 
serious  injury  and  even  death,  especially  in  thoroughbred 
horses  with  their  highly-sensitive  nervous  organisms. 
One  member  of  the  grass-eaters,  the  camel,  is  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  mal  de  mer,  and  goes  through  the  whole 
figure,  including  vomiting.  The  carnivora,  cats  and  dogs 
especially,  are  but  little  affected  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  but  in  rough  weather  they,  too,  succumb  and 
give  a  very  perfect  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  One 
group  of  animals  seems  to  be  entirely  immune,  curiously 
enough,  and  this  includes  our  nearest  relations,  the 
monkeys  and  the  apes.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  natural  trapeze  acrobats,  born  circus  per- 
formers, and  the  pitching  of  a  ship  would  be  comparatively 
mild  contrasted  with  their  headlong  plunges  from  one 
treetop  to  another,  their  seesaw  rides  on  the  slenderest 
branches  and  their  habit  of  swinging  by  their  tails,  head 
downward.  Birds  seldom  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  and 
appear  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship  as 
readily  as  to  the  swaying  of  the  treetops  in  a  gale. 

How  Sea-Voyages  Do  One  Good 

VOMITING,  though  one  of  the  most  striking  and  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen.  Quite  as  frequent  and  almost  as  distressing  is 
headache.  This  will  often  be  the  only  symptom  of  the 
malady  in  calm  weather  or  in  partially-seasoned  travel- 
ers. In  some  annoying  instances  it  will  not  occur  during 
the  voyage  at  all,  but  develop  with  great  severity  after 
the  victim  has  landed  on  the  other  side,  and  haunt  him 
for  days  or  even  weeks.  Another  form  of  distress  is  severe 
neuralgic  attacks,  which  may  occur  in  the  back,  in  the 
side,  in  the  shoulder,  or  in  one  of  the  limbs.  Disagree- 
able sensations,  flashes  of  heat  and  perspiration,  rapidly 
followed  by  shivering  and  coldness,  are  also  very  common. 
In  fact,  an  exaggerated  susceptibility  to  cold  is  probably  one 
of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  from  which 
very  few  travelers,  even  the  most  seasoned  and  robust, 
entirely  escape.  Some,  though  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  nauseated,  will  be  so  distressed  by  it  that  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  keep  comfortably  warm  on  deck 
and  are  obliged  to  stay  in  their  staterooms  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  This  is  why  wraps  and  rugs  of  every  description 
are  in  such  constant  demand  on  a  sea-voyage.  Very  com- 
mon, also,  is  a  profound  sense  of  depression,  with  or  without 
melancholy.  Even  in  those  in  whom  it  does  not  go  to  a 
disagreeable  degree  this  feeling  will  produce  an  utter 
inability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  anything. 

Most  of  the  benefit  supposed  to  be  derived  from  sea- 
voyages  is  due  to  the  lively  and  refreshing  contrast  and 
sense  of  relief  produced  by  the  return  of  the  normal  state 
of  mind  and  body  when  on  shore  once  more.  You  aren't 
really  any  better  than  when  you  started,  but  you  are  so 
much  better  than  on  the  way  over  that  you  feel  as  though 
you  had  gained  ten  or  fifteen  pounds. 

That  this  distressing  disturbance  of  balance,  of  our 
sense  of  equilibrium,  of  dignity  and  propriety  if  you  will, 
is  the  real  cause  of  sea-sickness  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  go  to  sea  to  get  sea- 
sick. The  familiar  ghastly  sensations  of  dizziness  fol- 
lowed by  nausea,  which  can  be  produced  in  many  of  us  by 
swinging  too  high  or  too  long  in  swings  or  merry-go- 
rounds,  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  and,  if  the 
motion  be  persisted  in  long  enough,  will  give  rise  to  just  as 
distressing  sensations  and  eruptions.  Many  individuals, 
particularly  women,  will  suffer  exactly  the  same  series 
of  distresses  from  traveling  on  railway  trains,  especially 
when  the  track  is  unusually  curved  and  tortuous,  as 
when  going  through  mountains.  Others  will  be  similarly 
affected  by  long  journeys  in  wagons  or  carriages.  Particu- 
larly was  this  the  case  in  the  old-fashioned  stage-coaches, 
where  journeys  were  continued  day  and  night;  even 
strong,  hardy  men  were  sometimes  made  so  wretchedly 
"stage-sick"  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  break  the 
journey  for  several  days  to  recover.    Travelers  in  the 


East  who  have  undertaken  long  journeys  on  the  backs 
of  camels  describe  as  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
experiences  of  the  journey  the  agonizing  attacks  of 
nausea,  headache,  giddiness  and  vomiting  which  come 
on  about  the  third  day  of  the  trip,  due  to  the  pitching 
and  swaying  gait  of  the  ship  of  the  desert.  Our  mental- 
influence  friends,  however,  would  probably  challenge 
this  illustration,  alleging  that  the  symptoms  were  due 
to  suggestion  and  expectancy,  because  the  travelers, 
knowing  that  they  were  to  be  carried  upon  a  ship  of 
some  sort,  naturally  expected  to  be  sea -sick. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  expectancy,  vivid  antici- 
pation and  the  firm  belief  that  you  are  going  to  be  sea- 
sick play  a  large  share  in  bringing  on  an  attack.  This, 
however,  is  largely  illusory  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
nausea  is  a  purely  cerebral  symptom  -indeed,  almost  a 
mental  one  -and  can  be  produced  by  a  score  of  different 
disagreeable  sensations,  notably,  disagreeable  smells  or 
disgusting  sights  or  sounds.  Even  such  a  purely 
mental  impression  as  a  sudden  fright  or  the  receipt  of 
very  bad  news  will  make  us  faint  and  nauseated.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mere 
occurrence  of  any  of  the  rich  sea-smells,  or  the  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  rigging,  or— in  some  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible individuals— the  sight  of  a  ship  or  of  the  open 
sea  will  produce  a  momentary  sensation  of  distress.  I 
have  even  known  some  individuals  who  suffered  fright- 
fully from  sea-sickness  to  be  so  sensitive  that  the  sight 
of  a  vivid  and  realistic  painting  of  a  sea-scene  was  enough 
to  make  them  cover  their  eyes  and  hurry  past;  others 
would  shudder  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  deck  steward;  and 
many  would  be  almost  made  sick  by  the  first  whiff  of  the 
disinfectant  which  had  been  used  in  the  basins  and  cans  on 
shipboard.  But  that  these  preliminary  qualms,  these 
purely  mental  anticipations,  will  produce  real  sea-sickness, 
unless  followed  up  by  the  necessary  pitching  and  tossing, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  show. 

Old  Sea-Dogs  Sea-sick 

THERE  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  instances  now 
on  record  of  individuals  who  were  firmly  convinced, 
either  from  previous  fortunate  experiences,  or  from  the 
assurance  of  their  friends  or  physicians,  or  because  they 
had  taken  some  "sure-cure"  remedy,  that  they  were 
never  going  to  be  so  silly  as  to  be  sick  at  sea,  and  who 
have  promptly  proceeded  to  suffer  all  the  tortures.  On 
the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  phenomenally-bad  sailors 
who  are  even  nauseated  by  the  sight  of  sea-water  in  a 
bathtub,  and  who  go  on  board  with  the  firmest  of  con- 
victions that  no  power  under  heaven  can  save  them  from 
being  sea -sick,  make  a  perfectly  serene  and  comfortable 
voyage,  if  only  the  winds  and  the  waves  happen  to  be 
favorable. 

A  most  curious  fact  about  this  condition  is  that  our 
adjustment  to  this  new  style  of  tight-rope  balance  is 
never  absolute  and  complete.  Take  the  grizzled  captain 
or  veteran  bosun  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  who  has  followed 
the  sea  from  boyhood  and  has  hundreds  of  crossings  to 
his  credit,  and  put  him  aboard  a  pilot  boat  or  a  Glouces- 
ter schooner  in  a  lively  blow,  and  ten  chances  to  one  he 
will  be  heaving  his  very  soul  up  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  made  the  trip  to  Naples  from 
New  York  in  one  of  the  great  Mediterranean  liners. 
From  there  he  took  a  little  local  steamboat,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  launch,  for  the  island  of  Capri.  The  crossing  takes 
a  little  over  two  hours.  With  him  happened  to  embark 
the  first  mate  and  the  purser  of  the  liner,  both  of  whom  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  Capri.  One  of  the  sudden  squalls  for 
which  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
came  up.  Everybody  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crew,  became  agonizingly  sea-sick,  and  among  the  first 
to  succumb  were  the  two  blue-coated,  gold-laced,  veteran 
sea-dogs. 

What  is  even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that  certain 
luckless  individuals,  who  for  various  reasons  have  been 
elected  or  trained  to  follow  the  sea  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, such  as  sailors,  ships'  officers,  ships'  clerks,  and 
(Concluded  on  Page  28) 
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Leadville,  an  Epic  of  the  West 


Fortunes  Never  Got  Beyond 
State  Street,  Leadville 


THE  ore  bodies  of  the  Leadville 
mining  region,  with  their  pe- 
culiarities of  dip,  combination 
and  formation,  explain  Leadville  as 
a  social  phenomenon.  Within  two 
years  after  Tabor's  German  shoe- 
makers stumbled  into  the  Little 
Pittsburgh,  that  frail,  suddenly- 
born  town  two  miles  above  sea  level, 
a  hundred  perpendicular  miles  from  a  railroad  and  lacking 
in  the  solid  comforts  of  civilization,  developed  a  gayety 
more  than  Parisian,  a  childlike  lavishness  with  life  and 
money  which  even  a  mining  camp  never  saw  before. 
Those  who  came  to  marvel  at  it,  and  to  write  "back 
East "  extravagant  tales  about  Leadville's  dissipations  and 
follies  could  not  explain  the  why  of  it  then;  not  until  the 
pioneers  began  to  collate  their  reminiscences  did  they 
themselves  understand. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  technical  point  on  it,  the  geological 
formation  of  the  Leadville  silver  deposits  was  eccentric. 
Blankets  of  silver  carbonates  lay  on  top,  roughly  parallel 
with  the  surface.  Below  stretched  a  layer  of  zinc  com- 
pound, containing  silver;  below  that,  a  body  of  rich 
silver-bearing  sulphides.  Three  times  the  camp  has 
seemed  "busted,"  and  three  times  these  separate 
deposits,  together  with  an  unsuspected  body  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  farther  up  in  the  hills,  have  brought 
prosperity  and  new  fortunes.  When  they  had  worked  out 
the  easily-mined  carbonates  the  miners  sunk  into  the 
zinc.  That  was  of  no  use  then;  zinc  is  a  refractory  metal, 
and  the  smelters  could  not  handle  it.  But  the  miners 
reached  the  sulphides,  which  carried  altogether  as  much 
wealth  as  the  easily-mined  carbonates,  and  boom  number 
two  began.  When  that  flagged,  the  smelters  found 
methods  and  markets  for  the  zinc  ore — which  brought 
boom  number  three.  Finally,  in  the  time  when  the  bot- 
tom dropped  out  of  the  silver  market— the  time  of  human 
hate  when  a  political  leaning  toward  the  gold  standard 
was  held  worse  than  horse-stealing  in  Colorado  — Campion 
and  others  found  gold  quartz  and  brought  the  fourth  boom. 

Easy  Come  and  Easy  Go 

THE  sulphides,  the  zincs  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
belong  to  a  later  era;  at  first  there  were  only  the  car- 
bonates. They  lay  without  surface  outcroppings,  and  in 
such  manner  that  the  only  way  to  prospect  was  to  sink 
shafts.  Engineers  and  mining  experts,  working  from  rich 
ore  bodies,  calculated  their  drift  or  guessed  at  it;  and 
the  little  claims  that  lay  in  the  path  of  these  drifts 
became  of  speculative  value  to  the  big  companies,  even 
though  the  little  claims  showed  no  results  as  yet.  So 
hundreds  of  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  draw  a 
check  sold  out  and  found  themselves  suddenly  in 
possession  of  thirty,  fifty,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  new  city  lay  below  the  mines,  forty  thousand  young, 
strenuous,  merry  souls,  and  a  quarter  of  them  ministers  to 
dissipation.  Down  from  the  dumps  went  the  foolish 
newly-rich  into  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  by  the  book 
how  to  extract  dollars.  And  hundreds  of  the  little  for- 
tunes never  got  beyond  State  Street,  Leadville. 

Take,  for  example,  Johnnie  and  Mike,  as  I  shall  call 
them.  They  were  plain  miners,  working  in  the  levels  of 
the  Silver  Cord.  The  engineer  in  charge  said  one  morning: 
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"Follow  that  lead  ten  feet  farther,  and  then  stop." 

"Aha!"  said  Johnnie  to  Mike,  his  partner.  "That's 
the  limit  of  this  here  claim.  Find  the  next  claim  to  it,  and 
there's  money  in  sight."  The  next  claim  was  the  unde- 
veloped Bullseye  of  the  Iron-Silver  Company. 

The  Iron-Silver  Company  had  small  opinion  of  the 
claim;  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  sink  a  shaft. 
When  Johnnie  and  Mike  proposed  to  work  it  on  shares, 
the  company  accepted.  The  partners  calculated  about 
where  their  vein  would  emerge,  and  dug.  They  found 
one  little  vein,  only  an  inch  wide.  They  tried  again  in 
two  other  places,  and  had  no  luck.  When  their  grubstake 
was  nearly  gone  they  returned  to  the  original  shaft  and 
followed  the  inch  vein.  Mike  was  turning  the  windlass 
above  and  Johnnie  was  shoveling  below.  Up  came  a 
bucket  of  those  lead  carbonates  which  in  Leadville  repre- 
sented money  as  certainly  as  does  minted  gold. 

"What  you  got  there?"  yelled  Mike  from  above.  "  Let 
me  down! " 

"When  your  turn  comes  at  twelve,"  replied  Johnnie 
from  below.  "Then  you'll  see  something!"  The  inch 
vein  had  widened  into  the  ore  body  for  which  they  were 
seeking.  By  the  time  they  had  worked  back  to  the  line 
of  the  Silver  Cord  their  clean-up  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  They  banked  it,  subject  to  their 
joint  check,  drew  a  thousand  dollars  for  current  joys,  and 
saw  the  town  in  a  manner  befitting  their  station  in  life. 

Three  nights  afterward  Mike  came  into  Johnnie's  room. 

"Johnnie,"  said  he,  "I've  found  something  big.  I  can 
beat  faro  bank." 

"The  blazes  you  can,"  said  Johnnie. 

"Sure.  A  fellow  downtown  let  me  into  it.  Here  I've 
been  against  the  bank  all  my  life,  and  never  knew  there 
was  a  system  to  beat  it.  It's  a  durn  sight  easier  than 
mining! " 

Johnnie  became  as  excited  as  Mike.  They  rigged  a  faro 
layout  on  the  bed,  bent  up  an  oyster-can  for  a  box,  and 
tested  the  system,  dealing  alternately  to  each  other.  As 
they  played  it,  the  dealer  could  not  possibly  win! 

Johnnie  and  Mike  started  for  the  Texas  House  to  make 
their  second  fortune.  Every  night  they  drew  a  joint 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  gave  it  to  the  dealer,  and 
played  until  their  chips  were  gone— which  happened 
nine  nights  out  of  ten.  But  they  knew  that  they  would 
beat  the  bank  eventually,  because  they  had  tested  the 
system  and  found  it  perfect. 

One  night  they  presented  to  the  dealer  their  usual  five- 
hundred-dollar  check. 

"  No  good,  gentlemen,"  said  the  dealer.  "  You'll  have  to 
put  up  cash.  The  check  you  gave  me  last  night  came 
back  with  'No  funds'  on  it." 

Years  after,  Johnnie  told  this  story.  "It's  a  funny 
thing,"  he  concluded,  "but  that  was  the  first  time  either 
of  us  really  took  those  slips  of  paper  we  were  signing 
for  money!"    They  had  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines  to 


pay  their  board  bill.  Mike  died  a 
plain  miner  in  the  drifts.  Finally, 
Johnnie  made  a  small  strike  at 
Creede.  When  he  sold  out  he  in- 
-rjj-  B  vested  the  money,  before  it  was 

Irwin  z^ist^iT thatranch 

For  further  illustration,  there  is 
the  story  of  Broken  Nose  Scotty. 
A  plain  little  prospector,  he  staked  a  claim  on  Carbonate 
Hill  and  to  celebrate  got  drunk  and  highly  disorderly. 
The  town  had  a  jail  by  that  time,  and  Scotty  sobered  up 
there,  under  sentence  of  twenty  days.  The  manager  of 
a  big  company  called  on  him.  "I'll  give  you  thirty 
thousand  for  your  claim,','  he  said.  "I'll  take  it  in  a 
minute,  "said  Scotty.  ' '  Come  up  to  the  office  and  sign  the 
papers,"  said  the  manager. 

"Much  obliged,"  responded  Scotty,  "but  the  courteous 
gentleman  whom  you  first  met  is  so  fond  of  my  society 
that  he  just  won't  let  me  out  of  his  sight."  The  manager 
paid  Scotty's  fine,  hurried  him  to  the  office,  and  exchanged 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  currency  for  his  signature. 
Scotty  turned  straight  back  to  the  jail. 

"How  many  of  these  fellows  can  I  buy  out?"  he  asked 
the  jailer. 

"All  but  the  felonies,"  responded  the  jailer. 

"All  right,"  said  Scotty.  "I'll  pay  their  fines.  Send 
for  the  judge."  He  took  his  released  fellow-prisoners  to 
May's  clothing  store  and  bought  each  a  new  suit;  from 
there  the  scourings  of  the  Leadville  jail  proceeded  to  the 
Saddle  Rock  restaurant,  where  Scotty  fed  them,  plus 
champagne.  On  parting,  he  gave  them  ten  dollars  apiece. 
By  midnight  three-quarters  were  back  in  jail  again. 

Scotty  appeared  in  court  next  morning.  "How  much 
for  the  whole  lot?"  he  asked  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
"I  got  'em  in  again,  and  I'll  get  'em  out  again! " 

Scotty  sent  home  to  the  old  country  enough  of  his  pile 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  Scotch  peasant  mother. 
The  rest  he  "blew,"  madly  and  foolishly.  He,  too,  died  a 
miner  in  the  drifts. 

What  Was  Under  the  Hat 

IEADVILLE  had  grown  like  an  exhalation;  anywhere 
-i  and  at  any  time  the  sudden  upspringing  of  a  city  of 
forty  thousand  people,  with  all  residences,  business  houses, 
amusement  places  and  great  and  expensive  tools  of 
industry,  is  a  miracle  of  building.  Here,  now,  within 
eighteen  months,  appeared  such  a  city,  a  hundred  miles 
from  a  railway  and  to  be  reached  only  by  mountain 
wagon-roads  which  skirted  precipices  and  dipped  over 
dangerous  passes— roads  that  were  ice-paths  for  six 
months  of  the  year  and  mud-sloughs  for  two.  To  stop 
again  for  a  story,  mountain  tradition  has  it  that  a  disgusted 
footman,  toiling  his  way  across  Independence  Pass,  saw 
an  old  hat  in  the  mud.  He  kicked  it.  A  voice  from 
below  the  hat  said:  "Go  easy  on  that  head,  partner; 
I've  got  a  horse  and  saddle  under  me."  With  such 
barriers  the  necessities  of  life  came  in  more  slowly  than 
population.  Even  building  was  slow.  Forests  of  pine 
and  spruce,  material  for  log  cabins,  surrounded  the  city 
on  every  side;  but  laborers,  with  the  wealth  calling  from 
the  hills,  spared  little  time  for  hewing  at  logs.  Housing 
became  a  problem  which  grew  more  and  more  perplexing. 
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The  ten  stages  a  day  dumped  their  passengers  down 
before  Tabor's  store;  the  passengers  scrambled  to  find 
a  place  to  lay  their  heads.  The  lodging-houses  "slept" 
three  relays  of  men  in  eight-hour  shifts,  two  in  a  bunk. 
Tabor  had  scarcely  struck  it  rich  when  he  built,  or  had 
built,  a  great  wooden  "coliseum"  that  the  candidates 
for  office  in  the  campaign  of  1878  might  address  the  peo- 
ple of  Leadville.  Between  rallies,  this  became  a  lodging- 
house,  accommodating  its  five  hundred  men  at  night  on 
hard  boards.  That  was  not  enough ;  and  the  saloons  also 
became  lodging-houses.  The  Pioneer  was  the  first  and 
most  famous  of  the  Leadville  saloons;  it  had,  besides  its 
bars  and  its  gambling  tables,  a  billiard  hall  and  bowling 
alley.  At  midnight  billiards  and  bowling  stopped,  and 
those  halls  became  lodging-houses.  With  the  rattle  and 
riot  of  all-night  drinking  and  gambling  going  on  in  the 
next  room,  the  miners  lay  down  on  the  bowling  alleys  or 
under  the  billiard  tables,  tight  as  the  traditional  sardines. 
A  watchman  employed  by  the  management  stood  guard 
all  night  to  see  that  no  one  "frisked"  the  sleepers;  the 
extravagant  price  of  lodging  was  written  on  a  card  out- 
side—"  Patronize  the  bar."  Through  the  cruel  winter  of 
1878-'79,  which  began  in  September,  men  slept  among 
the  timbers  of  half-built  houses,  in  tents,  in  improvised 
log  shacks  pierced  by  two-inch  cracks. 

Leadville  Ravaged  by  Pneumonia 

THIS  way  of  living  took  its  toll;  pneumonia  became  so 
common  that  the  generalization,  "pneumonia  is  the 
curse  of  high  altitudes,"  still  remains  a  superstition  in 
Colorado.  That  way  of  life  would  have  meant  death  in  any 
altitude.  Men  performed  the  mighty  labor  of  breaking 
through  those  passes,  came  into  town  exhausted,  struck  the 
blazing  delights  of  State  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue,  filled 
up  on  very  bad  whisky,  slept  beside  red-hot  stoves  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  Black  Hole,  and  went 
out  into  slush  or  zero  weather  to  work.  Then  came  the 
chill  and  fever,  and  next  the  doctors  were  looking  them 
over.  "If  he's  a  drinking  man  there's  little  chance  for 
him,"  said  the  experienced  physician.  The  porter  of  the 
Pioneer  saloon  used  to  clean  out  the  sleepers  at  six  o'clock. 
Every  morning  two  or  three  failed  to  get  up— dead  from 
the  swift  attack  of  pneumonia  on  a  heart  already  over- 
taxed by  the  change  of  altitude,  or  so  near  to  death  that 
the  doctors  could  do  little. 

In  1879,  when  the  municipal  government  was  finding 
itself,  the  board  of  health  went  through  those  lodging- 
houses,  cutting  holes  in  the  roofs  for  ventilation.  That 
curbed  the  plague  a  little ;  but  the  authorities  had  no  way 
of  coping  with  bad  whisky  and  foolish  exposure.  Ever- 
green Cemetery  grew.  Today  the  Leadville  graveyard, 
all  too  large  for  a  city  of  that  size  and  age,  stands  the 
saddest  God's  Acre  in  the  world.  A  wire  fence  surrounds 
it;  and  because  it  is  set  on  a  stony  tract  where  nothing 
grows  by  Nature,  it  lacks  all  the  mitigations  of 
lawns  and  shrubs  by  which  we  soften  the 
sentence  of  mortality.  Near  the  gate  are  mod- 
ern, upkept  graves  with  formal  tombstones; 
but  farther  on,  acre  after  acre,  walk  after  walk 
of  hollows  which  were  once  grave-mounds,  of 
weatherbeaten  slabs,  the  lettering  all  washed 
away,  which  were  once 
wooden  headboards. 
These  mark  the  dead  of 
'78  and  '79  and  '80— men 
who  lay  them  down  far 
from  home,  whose  friends 
went  on  to  newer  camps 
and  forgot  even  the  grave. 
Deaths  by  all  manner  of 
violence  increased  the 
area  of  this  graveyard; 
but  those  tales  belong  to 
a  separate  chapter. 

The  survivors  went  on: 
by  day,  fighting  for 
wealth,  founding  enter- 
prises whose  only  bounds 
were  their  own  imagina- 
tions ;  by  night,  laughing, 
merrymaking,  spending. 
An  army  of  gamblers  had 
come  in  with  the  rush.  In 
the  winter  of  1878  shell 
games,  spindles  and  other 
"sure-thing' '  devices  flour- 
ished on  every  corner;  in 
the  summer  of  1879  a 
dozen  houses  kept  all- 
night  faro  games  whose 
play  every  twenty-four 
hours  averaged  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  Shell 
games,  spindles,  "cloth" 
and  all  the  brace  games 
vanished  early ;  the  camp 
grew  too  wise.  ' '  We  were 
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the  grandest  lot  of  educated  gamblers  in  the  world," 
boast  the  pioneers.  "  No  fixed  game  lasted  long  with  us." 
Nor  did  the  gambling-house  keepers  need  to  fix  the 
games;  the  high  play  and  the  high  house-percentages  were 
enough  for  any  sensible  man.  True,  certain  unattached 
confidence  men  were  at  work  in  back  rooms  of  the  new 
hotels;  but  these  people,  like  the  footpads,  operated 
apart  from  the  main  current. 

The  Pioneer  saloon  ran  a  dozen  games;  it  was  the 
leader  until  some  men  came  up  from  Texas  and  started 
the  Texas  House  saloon,  variety  theater,  and  gambling- 
house  de  luxe.  The  proprietors  brought  in  the  first  ma- 
hogany bar  seen  in  camp,  and  a  complete  equipment  of 
all  games.  When  they  opened  they  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  brains  and  wealth  of  the  camp.  Eighty  millions  of 
dollars  sat  down  to  table  that  night! 

They  played  it  on  the  square,  those  Texans.  The 
house  had  a  dozen  faro  games,  at  which  late-comers 
jostled  and  reached  over  shoulders  to  place  their  bets, 
three  or  four  long  tables  of  stud  and  senate  poker, 
and  a  few  fancy  French  games  set  to  catch  the  pikers. 
On  Saturday  nights,  when  the  miners  were  all  down  from 
the  hills,  when  one  had  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  Harrison 
Avenue  or  State  Street  because  the  sidewalk  was  full,  the 
games  at  the  Texas  House,  the  Pioneer  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  afforded  not  even  standing-room. 

Almost  before  it  had  a  church  and  the  Catholics  and 
Methodists  were  at  hand  early— Leadville  boasted  a 
dance  hall  and  a  variety  theater.  Variety,  disreputable 
parent  of  modern  vaudeville,  took  to  the  climate;  by 
1880  Leadville  was  drawing  the  best  talent  in  the  coun- 
try. The  presenter  of  a  pleasing  turn  might  be  showered 
with  silver  and  gold  from  across  the  footlights.  Two 
sisters  who  sang  Nancy  Lee,  My  Grandfather's  Clock,  Mary 
Ann  Kehoe  and  other  latest  popular  songs  of  the  period 
had  to  run  up-stage  when  their  turn  was  finished,  to  escape 
assault  from  silver  dollars.  The  "professor"  used  to 
duck  behind  the  piano  as  soon  as  he  had  rapped  out  the 
last  note,  for  the  control  of  the  enthusiasts  was  sometimes 
pretty  bad,  though  their  speed  was  terrific.  Especially  did 
the  sisters  profit  on  those  gala  nights  when  the  suddenly 
rich  visited  the  variety  theaters  and  tried  to  see  who  could 
stack  up  the  most  empty  champagne  bottles  on  the  tables. 
They  had  a  canny  stage  mother,  those  girls.  Every  night 
she  took  away  the  excess  money;  every  morning  she 
banked  it.  Through  her  providence  the  sisters  are 
spending  their  age  on  a  ranch  of  broad  acres  and  valuable 
stock  near  Glenwood  Springs. 

An  English  sketch  team  appeared  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace;  they  had  with  them  a  baby  five  years  old, 
who  did  a  song  and  dance.  Her  mother  gathered  up  a 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  from  the  boards  on  the  first 
night.  A  man  who  was  performing  across  the  street  bor- 
rowed the  three-year-old  of  a  fellow-performer;  she  shuf- 
fled her  baby  feet  in  imitation  of  his  dance.  They  had 
to  carry  her  off  the  stage  to  save  her  from 
being  pelted  to  death  with  gold. 

There  was  a  time  in  '80  when  the  camp 
crowded  to  hear  a  handsome  boy  with  gold  in 
his  throat  sing  Ten  Thousand  Miles  Away,  a 
ballad  which  stirred  the  sentiment  of  that 
wandering  community.     This  was  A.  C.  S. 

Vivian,  remembered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Elks. 
He  was  an  English  singer 
and  actor  who  took  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  life  of 
the  frontier.  For  years 
he  knocked  about  the 
one-night  stands  of  the 
West,  wasting  great  tal- 
ent for  his  delight  in  en- 
tertaining men  across  a 
table.  He  had  been  the 
joy  of  cow  camps,  army 
posts,  lumber  towns.  In 
Leadville  he  held  forth, 
after  the  performance, 
inaclubroom;  it  became 
a  Mermaid  Tavern;  the 
wits  of  the  camp  gath- 
ered to  break  lances  with 
him.  One  morning 
Vivian  came  home  to  his 
actress  wife,  gasping  and 
coughing.  Pneumonia! 
In  three  days  he  was 
dead.  The  bands  of 
Leadville,  heading  his 
funeral,  played  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  Away 
on  the  march  to  t  he  ceme- 
tery. Texas  Jack  Oma- 
hundro went  the  same 
way.  A  Virginian  with 
the  touch  of  old  Indian 
blood  from  which  he  took 
his  name,  Omahundro 
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had  been  a  bronco-buster  without  equal;  afterward  he 
scouted  with  Buffalo  Bill.  He  was  Colonel  Cody's  original 
partner  in  the  show  business.  But  Texas  Jack  fell  in  love 
with  a  dancer.  He  followed  her  to  Leadville.  She  accepted 
him,  and  they  were  married.  Texas  Jack  lingered  until 
she  should  play  out  her  engagement.  He  became  very 
popular.  When  he  died  the  cattlemen  put  up  a  wooden 
headboard  decorated  with  a  painting  of  his  horse,  his  guns, 
his  saddle,  his  cards  and  his  quirt.  That  served  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Then  Buffalo  Bill  came  along  with  his 
Wild  West  show.  One  day  he  marched  the  cowboys,  the 
Indians,  the  Cossacks  and  the  other  rough  riders  of  the 
world  over  to  the  cemetery;  they  stood  in  hollow  square 
about  the  grave  while  Buffalo  Bill  dedicated  a  new  mar- 
ble monument  to  Texas  Jack. 

The  Church  Militant  Conies  to  Town 

I HAVE  mentioned  Parson  Tom  Uzzell.  He  was  a  Meth- 
odist circuit-rider  just  out  of  the  seminary  when  he 
entered  the  camp  in  1878.  He  anticipated  the  Salvation 
Army  by  invading  the  saloons  with  his  message  of  redemp- 
tion. Always  two  contradictory  streaks  ran  through  those 
rough,  unfeminized  men  of  the  frontier:  a  hidden  but 
passionate  sentimentality  and  an  open  recklessness  in 
vice.  Uzzell,  with  his  rough  and  sincere  method,  got 
down  to  the  sentimentality.  When  he  prepared  to 
build  his  church  he  proceeded  from  saloon  to  saloon, 
collecting.  The  camp  came  up  magnificently.  One 
bartender  offered  him  a  barrel  of  whisky.  "Keep  that  to 
pickle  the  devil  with,"  said  Tom  Uzzell.  "  Your  money  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  will  do  God's  work!"  In  another 
saloon  he  had  made  a  good  collection.  Said  a  miner: 
"Now  that  we've  helped  you  out,  Parson,  have  a  drink 
with  us !  "  Uzzell  refused.  Before  the  row  was  over  the 
Parson  was  under  the  Christian  necessity  of  thrashing 
the  miner.  Perceiving  that  liquor  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  brawls,  the  senseless  murders  which  so  disgraced  the 
camp,  Uzzell  imported  temperance  workers  and  started 
a  white-ribbon  crusade.  The  saloons  en  route  used  to 
close  bars  and  games  for  a  half  hour  to  give  the  Parson  a 
hearing.  A  fighter,  though  of  a  different  kind,  was  the 
Reverend  W.  H.  Claggett,  the  Presbyterian  minister. 
During  the  epidemic  of  lot-stealing  Claggett  heard  that 
the  site  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  being  jumped.  He  ran  downtown.  Sure 
enough,  two  men  were  driving  a  stake  as  mark  of  posses- 
sion. Claggett  threw  his  body  over  the  head  of  the  stake 
and  yelled  lustily  for  help.  Members  of  the  congregation 
heard  him  and  drove  the  jumpers  away  at  gun-muzzle. 

"What  could  we  do?"  bitterly  complained  one  of  the 
lot-jumpers  afterward.   "  I  couldn't  soak  a  Holy  Joe! " 

Father  Robinson  was  already  established  —  he  had  been 
the  priest  at  California  Gulch.   Before  the  city  possessed 
even  a  tenth-rate  hotel  he  was  building  a  big  brick 
church.    The  Leadville  Chronicle,  besides  its  free  and 
( Continued  on  Page  46j 
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AFTER  two  years  of  slack  times  and  adjustment 
ZA  the  United  States  is  now  resuming  normal  business 
again  and  recovering  from  the  panic  of  1907.  In 
the  belief  of  competent  authorities,  we  have  the  solidest 
sort  of  commercial  bottom  under  us  at  present  and  need 
only  let  down  our  feet  and  walk  ashore.  It  is  expected 
that  1910  will  be  a  year  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

So,  it  is  time  to  tell  a  few  stories  of  the  days  when  the 
bottom  fell  out  altogether,  and  to  pass  along  some  of  the 
lessons  that  men  drew  from  their  panic  experience. 

The  cause  of  the  panic  is  now  embalmed  in  mythology. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  accounts  is  that  which  makes 
the  crisis  a  personal  matter  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  In  the  beginning,  as  the  story 
goes,  patient  Mr.  Morgan  waited  on  willful  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
warned  him  that  he  was  endangering  the  country,  and 
asked  him  to  stop.  The  President  didn't  stop.  Again  Mr. 
Morgan  went,  with  the  same  outcome,  and  a  third  time. 
Finally  he  announced  that  the  dire  consequences  must  be 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rash  head,  and  departed  for  Europe  to 
arrange  for  those  consequences. 

This  legend  contains  personality  and  mystery,  and  is 
bolstered  up  by  outer  facts — for  instance,  Mr.  Morgan 
certainly  did  go  to  Europe,  and,  moreover,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  consequences.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
myths,  and  they  are  recounted  in  Wall  Street  as  rever- 
ently as  in  any  country  store. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  bottom  fell  out  because 
it  had  got  too  far  from  the  top.  During  ten  years  of 
prosperity  prices  had  risen,  and  wages,  and  activity  was 
such  that  nothing  seemed  impossible.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  panic  year  conservative  business  men  were 
speculating  in  their  own  commodities.  All  enterprises  and 
interests  were  widely  extended  on  borrowed  money. 
Eventually  the  inflation  reached  a  point  where  lenders  of 
this  money  feared  for  its  safety  and  began  to  call  it  home, 
and  the  outcome  of  a  widespread,  zealous  movement  to 
put  the  commercial  house  in  order  was  that  the  commer- 
cial house  was  pulled  down.  Panic  came.  Credit  dis- 
appeared. Real  money  vanished,  and  a  shrinking  volume 
of  business  had  to  be  done  with  imitation  money.  Every 
business  man  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  bare  ability 
and  character,  and  had  to  carry  not  only  his  enterprises 
through  on  what  he  was  himself,  without  the  ordinary  aids 
of  commercial  organization,  but  also  each  separate  deal 
through  on  its  individual  merits  in  the  same  way. 

Setting  the  Alarm  Clock  a  Week  Ahead 

A WHOLESALE  merchant  in  the  Northwest  was  caught 
with  all  sails  spread.  His  establishment  was  full  of 
goods  bought  at  top  prices,  and  these  goods  had  been  paid 
for  with  money  borrowed  on  notes  which  were  coming  due 
almost  daily.  His  financing,  in  other  words,  had  been 
done  in  the  belief  that  inflation  was  normal  business. 
Like  every  other  man  who  pulled  through,  however,  he 
resolutely  set  his  face  into  the  gale  and  stuck  to  the  rudder. 
Day  by  day,  as  notes  fell  due,  he  found  ways  to  take  them 
up  or  get  extensions,  and  every  night,  when  he  went  home, 
his  wife  was  waiting  to  soothe  him  and  prepare  him  for 
another  day. 

"What  time  shall  I  call  you,  dear?"  she  would  ask,  and 
he  would  name  an  early  hour,  telling  her  something  about 
tomorrow's  difficulties — there  were  sometimes  two  or 
three  notes  to  be  dealt  with. 
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One  evening,  after  three  weeks  of  this  strain,  he  was 
astonished  to  see,  on  looking  over  his  schedule,  that  no 
obligation  had  to  be  met  for  several  days.  That  night 
when  his  wife  asked  what  time  she  should  wake  him  he 
sighed  in  relief : 

"  Call  me  when  the  next  note  matures! " 

Many  a  business  man  had  unsound  practices  burned 
out  of  him  in  this  fiery  furnace,  and  if  he  came  out  at  all, 
brought  little  but  sound  principles.  And  the  general 
agreement  today  among  those  who  went  through  the 
ordeal  is  that,  while  trial  by  fire  isn't  pleasant,  it  is  still 
worth  all  the  anxiety  and  danger. 

Two  partners  had  a  comfortable  growing  business,  and 
worked  in  harmony  on  all  points  save  one.  That  was 
character  of  customers.  The  senior  was  somewhat  lax, 
and  sold  to  concerns  whose  patronage  was  more  or  less 
undesirable  because  of  tricky  methods  and  unsavory 
reputation.  The  junior  partner  had  broader  views  of 
business,  and  urged  that  these  customers  be  quietly 
dropped  altogether,  and  trade  built  among  the  most 
reputable  houses.  Occasionally  they  talked  it  over,  but 
no  action  was  taken. 

"I'll  admit  these  people  are  a  bit  off  color,"  the  senior 
partner  would  plead , ' '  but  they  pay  their  bills,  and  we  need 
the  business  while  we're  growing.  Their  money  is  as  good 
as  anybody  else's,  you  know." 

When  the  panic  came  it  demonstrated  what  thousands 
of  executives  know— namely,  that  one  dollar  isn't  always 
as  good  as  another  in  business.  For  all  those  question- 
able customers  went  into  bankruptcy  at  the  first  blast, 
and  the  firm  lost  forty  thousand  dollars  through  them. 
The  senior  partner  has  been  under  a  physician's  care 
ever  since. 

Another  proof  that  one  customer's  money  may  be  worth 
less  than  it  seems  to  be  was  found  in  numerous  instances 
where  debtor  houses  evaded  their  full  obligations  by  sharp 
practice.  In  one  instance  a  bill  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  merchandise  was  due  about  the  time  the  crisis 
came.  The  debtor,  instead  of  paying  cash,  forced  his 
creditor  to  put  up  with  a  six  months'  note.  The  latter 
was  met  at  maturity,  when  money  pressure  had  been 
relieved.  But  meantime  the  creditor,  unable  to  realize  on 
the  note,  had  to  finance  his  way  out  of  difficulties  with 
money  borrowed  at  high  interest.  There  were  many  such 
cases.  The  general  effect  was  to  throw  all  the  weakness  of 
doubtful  customers  on  strong  houses.  But  it  was  prob- 
ably worth  what  it  cost  to  the  latter  to  learn  how  to 
discern  to  whom  it  is  best  to  sell.  That  was  the  lesson 
drawn  in  this  particular  case,  for  after  the  tricky  debtor 
had  paid  his  note  he  sent  in  another  order,  only  to  receive 
a  hint  that  he  might  find  it  more  congenial  to  trade  else- 
where. 

Some  of  the  best  stories  of  the  crisis  rose  out  of  emer- 
gency currency,  consisting  of  checks  drawn  in  small 
denominations  by  business  houses  in  many  cities.  These 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Wages  were  paid  in  that 
medium,  and  street-car  companies  in  some  places  would 
accept  a  two-dollar  check  for  fare,  the  conductor  giving 
change  in  street-car  tickets,  which  were  used,  in  turn,  for 
fractional  money.  This  currency  was  not  strictly  legal, 
much  less  real  money.  But  in  the  dire  need  for  something 
to  facilitate  business  it  was  freely  accepted.  New  York 
City  issued  an  emergency  currency  which  was  in  denomi- 
nations of  five,  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  These 
checks  were  not  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  however,  like 
the  small  ones  used  in  other  cities,  but  were  restricted  to 
banking  circles. 


When  an  innocent  old  gentleman  arrives  in  Wall  Street 
from  his  home  in  the  South,  bringing  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  is  a  lamb, 
coming  for  the  shearing.   But  he  isn't,  always. 

Exactly  that  sort  of  Southern  gentleman  appeared  at 
the  offices  of  a  large  commercial-paper  house  during  the 
stringency.  Half  the  country  was  doing  business  on  checks. 
Cash  was  being  bought  at  a  premium  in  Wall  Street.  The 
Southerner  had  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  the  emergency  currency  of  a  Western  city,  which  was 
at  several  per  cent  discount  then.  He  was  worried,  he 
explained.  Banks  were  suspending,  stocks  and  bonds 
tumbling,  and  even  the  solid  ground  seemed  to  tremble. 
He  wanted  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial- 
paper  men.  Mills  must  go  on,  and  so  must  merchants. 
He  would  buy  notes  of  solid  concerns,  getting  his  money 
back  after  they  had  weathered  this  storm,  and  his  good 
friends,  the  commercial-paper  men,  would  use  their  wide 
knowledge  of  credits  in  selecting  sound  paper  for  him. 

Paid  Back  in  His  Own  Coin 

THE  house  sold  him  what  he  wanted,  taking  his  "shin- 
plasters."  Some  of  this  currency  was  immediately 
shipped  to  its  branch  office  in  the  city  of  issue,  while  the 
rest  was  placed  with  customers  who  had  notes  maturing 
at  banks  in  that  city,  and  who  could  use  it  in  liquidation, 
saving  the  discount  at  which  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in 
general  transactions. 

The  very  next  morning,  however,  before  the  offices 
were  opened,  this  innocent  Southern  customer  was  back, 
and  more  worried  than  ever.  He  had  reconsidered  the 
transaction,  he  said,  and  decided  on  another  form  of 
investment.  In  gratitude  to  his  new  Wall  Street  friends, 
who  had  been  most  kind,  he  should  keep  part  of  those 
notes.  But  he  brought  back  eighty-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  commercial-paper,  and  wanted  his  money 
returned. 

Then  the  brokers  saw  that  this  guileless  Southern 
gentleman,  far  from  being  a  lamb,  was  an  exceedingly 
wily  old  goat.  He  had  waited  over  night  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  ship  off  his  "  shinplasters."  By  demanding  most 
of  the  money  back  next  morning  he  had  counted  on  getting 
their  New  York  check,  which  could  be  deposited  at  par, 
or  at  least  New  York  emergency  currency,  which  also 
passed  at  face  value.  His  Western  "shinplasters  "  were  at 
such  discount  that  the  difference  in  exchange  might  mean 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

The  brokers  were  willing  to  buy  back  the  notes,  but  said 
they  could  not  pay  him  for  several  days.  The  Southerner 
stormed,  and  demanded  immediate  payment.  But  the 
brokers  were  firm,  and  he  had  to  accept  their  terms.  A 
telegram  went  off  that  very  hour  to  one  of  their  branch 
offices,  and  within  three  days  the  Southerner  called  and 
got  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  "shinplasters"  he  had  paid. 

On  this  transaction,  of  course,  the  Southerner  lost 
nothing  but  his  personal  expenses  in  coming  to  Wall 
Street.  For  he  took  home  just  the  sort  of  emergency 
currency  he  had  brought. 

But  the  commercial-paper  house,  in  those  four  days, 
cleared  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  deal!  This  was 
accomplished  by  its  widespread  organization  of  branch 
offices  over  the  country,  enabling  it  to  dispose  of  or  obtain 
the  emergency  checks  of  any  center,  and  take  advantage 
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of  discounts,  and  also  to  the  fact  that,  in  dealing  with 
both  banks  and  borrowers,  it  could  dispose  of  emergency 
currency  at  a  profit.  During  the  blackest  days  of  the 
panic  this  house  paid  rent  and  expenses  at  many  of  its 
branch  offices  by  clearing  its  own  exchange  inside  its  own 
organization,  instead  of  through  the  banks. 

Another  case  where  money  was  made  on  emergency 
currency  through  the  aid  of  a  national  organization  was 
that  of  a  chain  of  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  In  one  of  the 
cities  where  emergency  currency  appeared  first,  in  the 
form  of  small  checks  paid  out  by  mills  and  factories  in 
wages,  the  local  store  in  this  chain  found  its  sales  suddenly 
rising.  Workmen  came  on  Saturday  and  Monday  nights, 
made  small  purchases,  tendered  checks  of  one  to  five 
dollars  denomination,  and  got  silver  in  change.  It  was 
fine  trade,  the  manager  found,  and  he  could  hold  it  as 
long  as  cash  was  available  to  accommodate  customers. 
But  presently  cash  ran  short.  The  company  owning 
these  stores  does  a  business  of  many  millions  yearly,  but 
banks  locally  wherever  it  has  a  store.  The  manager  went 
to  his  local  bankers  and  explained  the  situation.  They 
were  reluctant  to  let  him  have  cash.  Then  he  wrote  his 
home  office,  and  the  company  wrote  the  bankers  that, 
unless  cash  were  supplied,  it  would  ship  coin  from  New 
York,  and  might  find  it  convenient  in  that  case  to  centralize 
its  banking.  After  that  he  got  enough  money  to  keep  on. 

Few  things  were  made  so  clear  during  the  panic  as  the 
wrong  way  of  extending  a  business,  and  also  the  right  one. 
Houses  extended  in  their  purchases  and  financing  were  in 
greatest  difficulties,  while  those  extended  geographically, 
like  the  commercial-paper  concern,  were  usually  in  posi- 
tion to  relieve  themselves  by  transferring  money  from 


one  point  to  another,  and  often  made  profits  through  the 
very  oddities  of  the  situation. 

Some  of  the  big  department  stores,  for  example,  with 
goods  ordered  far  in  advance,  and  bills  several  months  in 
arrears— for  it  is  the  policy  of  these  stores  to  let  the  seller 
do  as  much  of  the  financing  as  possible  found  themselves 
in  grim  straits,  and  were  brought  through  only  by  most 
able  management,  aided  by  powerful  connections. 

A  large  mail-order  concern  was  caught  in  strange 
difficulties.  For  several  years  it  had  been  inviting  bank 
deposits  from  its  customers,  paying  five  per  cent  interest 
on  such  money  instead  of  the  three  and  four  per  cent 
obtainable  at  local  banks  through  the  territory  where  it 
does  most  of  its  business.  This  money  could  be  used  as 
capital,  so  it  was  worth  five  per  cent  to  the  house  on  a  lot 
basis.  Besides,  depositors  were  permitted  to  check  against 
their  accounts  in  paying  for  merchandise,  and  thus  it  also 
had  prime  selling  value. 

When  the  storm  broke,  hundreds  of  these  depositors 
began  writing  to  the  mail-order  concern  for  their  money, 
asking  to  draw  it  out  by  mail.  The  house  had  put  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  merchandise,  and  was 
even  pressed  for  cash  to  pay  wages.  Though  perfectly 
sound  and  solvent,  it  faced  a  little  crisis  of  its  own.  It  is 
said  that  the  situation  was  saved  by  a  letter,  written  by  an 
executive,  frankly  explaining  why  it  was  not  possible  to 
allow  withdrawals,  and  bringing  back  absolute  confidence 
among  the  customers  whose  money  was  tied  up.  Until 
after  the  panic  was  over  nothing  of  this  difficulty  trans- 
pired, apart  from  momentary  rumors.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  business  was  extended  through  branch  offices  and 
foreign  connections,  problems  were  simplified. 


Organizations  of  great  magnitude,  like  those  of  the 
express  companies,  came  through  easily  by  moving  cash 
about  from  one  city  to  another,  and  bringing  gold  from 
abroad.  In  most  cases  of  this  sort  thousands  of  dollars 
were  cleared  on  the  transactions,  often  conducted  wholly 
inside  the  companies'  own  organizations. 

A  subscription-book  house  in  New  York  made  money  by 
moving  men  to  get  revenue.  The  crisis  itself  was  met  by 
importing  gold  from  its  London  office.  When  business 
depression  followed,  and  salesmen  found  it  impossible  to 
sell  fine  editions  in  this  country  or  England,  the  house 
shifted  its  best  canvassers  to  Japan,  China  and  Australia, 
where  sales  produced  good  revenue  for  months. 

One  prediction  freely  made  during  our  prosperity  was 
that,  in  the  event  of  hard  times  coming  upon  the  United 
States,  our  manufacturers  would  seize  the  opportunity  to 
go  abroad  and  build  up  export  trade  in  earnest.  This  was 
not  realized  except  in  a  few  instances  where  men  were 
sent  far  afield,  as  by  this  book  concern,  and  even  then  the 
thing  was  chiefly  a  makeshift.  For,  when  times  were  hard 
with  us,  they  were  harder  abroad,  and  when  there  was  no 
business  to  be  had  at  home,  there  was  even  less  in  most 
European  countries. 

One  of  the  express  companies  lost  money  in  a  singular 
way  during  the  weeks  when  there  was  a  premium  on 
currency.  It  handles  every  year  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  import  merchandise,  consigned  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  American  merchants.  Such  consignments  are 
cleared  through  our  customs  houses'  at  seaboard  on 
arrival,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  consignees  inland,  a 
single  charge  being  made  for  the  whole  transaction, 

( Concluded  on  Page  34 J 
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*■  *  of  fact,  the  market  had 
gone  to  pieces,  and  "Old"  Hickman  was 
disturbed.  Standing  before  the  grimy 
window  of  his  private  office  in  the  faded 
old  red-brick  building  in  East  Street,  Old 
Hickman  looked  out  over  the  waterfront- 
out  across  the  bay,  beyond  Goat  Island, 
to  where  the  fleecy  clouds  drifted  over  the 
summit  of  Mount  Diablo.  Before  him 
the  white  ferryboats  surged  backward  and 
forward  between  the  big  ferry  depot  and 
the  Oakland  mole. 

Up  the  bay,  toward  Mission  Rock,  an 
Italian  cruiser  swung  at  anchor,  side  by 
side  with  three  big  battle-ships  of  the  Pa- 
cific squadron.  Beyond  the  warships  a 
score  of  full-rigged  ships  lay  awaiting  grain 
charters. 

There  was  something  in  that  forest  of 
masts— in  the  little  launches  coughing  to 
and  fro  between  the  great  hulls,  with  their 
black-painted  ports  looming  up  along  the 
gray  sides— something  in  that  grand  pan- 
orama of  wharf  and  bay  and  mountain  that 
soothed  and  thrilled  Old  Hickman  always. 
In  all  his  busy  life  he  had  known  no  odor 
so  sweet  as  the  smell  of  the  docks.  He 
sniffed  it  now  through  the  open  window  as 
it  floated  up  from  Howard  Street  bulk- 
head, where  a  whaler,  just  back  from  the 
South  Seas,  disgorged  the  season's  catch. 

To  Old  Hickman's  money-worried  soul 
it  all  whispered  of  life.  The  red,  white  and 
blue  funnels  of  the  army  transports  smiled 
at  him  over  the  roof  of  the  transport  dock. 
The  black  bulk  of  the  dirty  Norwegian 
collier,  steaming  in  past  Alcatraz,  was  al- 
ways beautiful  to  him.  Whenever  harassed 
or  worried  he  sought  the  window  and  gazed 
on  life— his  life— a  life  he  had  helped  to 
create.  Even  now  as  he  gazed  his  hard  old 
face  softened,  his  wizened  hands  ceased 
their  restless  tattoo  on  the  window-sash. 
A  steam  schooner  slipped  down  the  bay 
past  the  dirty  Norwegian  collier  and  turned 
her  blunt  nose  in  toward  her  berth  at  Pier 
12.  Old  Hickman  turned  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"The  Trinidad's  in  from  San  Pedro," 
he  announced  to  the  outer  office.  "Just 
making  up  to  the  dock." 

Young  Hickman  rose  from  his  desk 
and  joined  his  father  at  the  window.  He 
was  a  clean-cut.  well-dressed  young  man, 
possessed  of  a  kindly,  humorous  mouth 
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*jj       and  calm,  gray  eyes.    To  the 
■*       casual  observer  Young  Hick- 
man seemed  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  world  was  his  oyster, 
which  he  would  open  at  his  leisure. 

"Just  watch  that  Scotchman  berth  her 
against  a  flood  tide,"  he  said,  pulling  out 
his  watch.  "There  isn't  a  skipper  on  the 
coast  that  can  handle  a  boat  like  Mc- 
Naughton.  He'll  have  her  tied  hard  and 
fast  in  four  minutes." 

Old  Hickman  frowned.  "Yes,"  he  an- 
swered irritably,  "and  in  five  minutes  he'll 
be  up  here  with  a  requisition  as  long  as 
original  sin.  That  McNaughton  is  a  good 
man,  Johnny,  but  uppish,  sir— very  uppish. 
He  must  be  taught  that  a  steam  schooner 
can't  be  run  as  expensively  as  a  yacht." 

"The  Trinidad  really  needs  new  lines." 
his  son  ventured.  "He'll  dock  her  in  three 
minutes,  by  George !  or  I'm  an  Indian. 
And  look  at  that  tide!  Oh,  rats!  His 
spring  line  has  parted." 

Young  Hickman  laughed.  "  That'll  put 
Mac  in  a  pretty  temper,"  he  said  as  he 
walked  back  to  his  desk.  "Handle  him 
with  gloves,  Dad.  Mac  is  a  whirlwind, 
and  we  can't  afford  to  lose  him." 

Old  Hickman  grunted.  He  was  seldom 
satisfied.  It  was  a  pet  theory  of  his  that, 
no  matter  how  able  a  skipper  might  be, 
there  were  dozens  of  skippers  on  the  beach 
just  as  able.  He  watched  the  Trinidad 
finish  docking.  That  task  accomplished 
to  his  satisfaction,  Old  Hickman's  dry 
mind  returned  to  the  subject  of  dull 
freights,  while  his  eyes  sought  comfort  for 
his  worried  soul  out  where  the  fleet  of 
foreign  bottoms  lay  awaiting  the  cargoes 
that  were  to  send  them  homeward  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

He  was  still  at  the  window  when 
McNaughton  entered  the  general  office 
and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  counter. 
McNaughton  was  second-growth  Scotch  — 
young,  big,  rawboned.  Large,  snappy 
black  eyes  shadowed  a  stern,  strong  face, 
handsome  only  in  its  suggestion  of  strength 
and  clean  manhood.  He  wore  a  double- 
breasted  suit  of  heavy  blue  serge.  A 
uniform  cap  was  cocked  truculently  over 
one  eye. 

Old  Hickman  turned  from  the  window 
and  met  him  at  the  counter. 

"Well,  Captain?  Have  a  good  trip?" 
Old  Hickman  assumed  a  cheerfulness  he 
was  far  from  feeling. 
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"Fair."  McNaughton  looked  the  old  man  square  in 
the  eye.  "I  want  a  hawser,"  he  said,  "a  new  seven-inch 
Manila." 

Old  Hickman's  beetling  white  brows  came  together  in 
a  sudden  scowl.  McNaughton  scented  fight.  His  snappy- 
black  eyes  gave  notice  that  he  was  entirely  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  old  towline?" 

"Rotten!"  McNaughton  rasped.  "Old  and  rotten! 
Sisal  line.  Never  was  any  good.  Couldn't  tow  a  ship's 
boat  with  it.    I  want  a  new  seven-inch  Manila." 

Old  Hickman  glanced  at  the  clock.  The  insubordina- 
tion that  shone  in  McNaughton's  eyes,  the  half-insolent 
tone  of  McNaughton's  voice,  were  lost  on  Old  Hickman. 
He  thought  only  of  the  expense. 

"Can't  do  it  just  now,"  he  answered  firmly,  "with 
freights  from  the  Sound  to  Pedro  down  to  four  dollars. 
You'll  have  to  get  along  with  the  old  towline  for  a  trip 
or  two." 

Again  Old  Hickman  glanced  at  the  clock— infallible 
sign  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  interview  was  at 
an  end.    But  the  Scotch  was  up  in  McNaughton. 

"I've  listened  to  that  tale  for  eight  months.  Mr. 
Hickman,  the  inspectors  are  after  me.  We  sail  at  five 
o'clock,  and  I  want  that  line  today.    Do  I  get  it?" 

Old  Hickman  walked  toward  the  private  office.  "  No! " 
he  roared,  turning  for  an  instant  to  glare  at  McNaughton. 

The  skipper's  black  eyes  blazed  fire.    His  great  fist 
came  down  on  the  counter  with  a  thud  that  jarred  the 
ancient  inkstand  with  its  ill- 
assorted  array  of  corroded  and 
worthless  pens. 

"Then  I  quit!"  he  roared 
back.  "  When  I  finish  this  trip 
to  the  Sound  you  have  a  new 
skipper  to  take  charge  of  your 
floating  coffin.   I'm  through." 

The  office  door  closed  with 
a  crash.  McNaughton  was 
gone.  Young  Hickman  came 
in  from  the  private  office. 

"What's  wrong?  "  he  asked. 
"Left  in  a  hurry,  didn't  he?" 

"He's  quit,"  fumed  Hick- 
man senior.  "Wants  a  new 
seven-inch  Manila  and  wants 
it  now.  Now!  Now!"  The 
old  man's  voice  rose  to  half  a 
scream.  He  was  furious.  Mc- 
Naughton having  resigned, 
Old  Hickman  was  denied  the 
pleasure  of  firing  him.  "He 
can't  have  it.  So  he's  quit- 
ting next  trip.  The  idea! 
Freights  down  to  bedrock  and 
sinking  three  hundred  dollars 
in  a  new  hemp  line  that  he 
won't  use  once  in  five  years. 
A  brand-new  hemp  line  to  lay 
in  the  lazaret  and  rot.  And 
it's  all  your  fault.  Dang  you, 
Johnny!  I'd  have  fired  that 
Scotchman  long  ago  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you.  He's  uppish, 
sir.    Uppish  to  an  extreme." 

Johnny  Hickman  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar  to  hide  the 
smile  that  fringed  his  humorous  mouth.  He  was  a  good 
son.  In  dealing  with  his  father  Johnny  always  followed 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  for  Old  Hickman  was  dwelling 
in  the  past  and  Johnny  was  a  product  of  the  twentieth 
century.  At  four  o'clock  the  Bach  Ship  Chandlery 
Company  received  a  'phone  order  from  Hickman  &  Son 
to  rush  a  coil  of  seven-inch  Manila  down  to  the  steam 
schooner  Trinidad,  Pier  12.  The  Trinidad  would  sail  at 
five.  The  Bach  Ship  Chandlery  Company  promised 
delivery  at  four-thirty,  without  fail.  Young  Mr.  Hickman 
hung  up  and  softly  whistled  the  opening  bars  of  the  sextet 
from  Lucia.  At  the  window  of  the  outer  office  Old  Hick- 
man watched  a  gravel  scow  beating  up  the  bay. 

At  four-thirty  Young  Hickman  donned  overcoat  and 
gloves  and  called  it  a  day.  In  the  outer  office  he  paused 
to  close  down  his  father's  desk,  then  with  good-natured 
force  he  jostled  the  old  man  away  from  the  window. 

"Young  man,"  he  said  sternly,  "you're  working  your- 
self to  death.  Come  on  up  to  the  club.  I  can  trim  you 
in  one  rubber  of  crib.   Are  you  on?" 

Old  Hickman  was  touched  on  his  weak  spot.  He 
smiled.  After  all,  he  was  only  working  for  his  boy.  "You 
bet  I'm  on,"  he  answered,  and  as  he  looked  up  into 
Johnny's  smiling  face  the  memory  of  McNaughton  and 
the  Trinidad,  rotten  towlines  and  dull  freights,  vanished 
from  his  mind.  He  reached  for  his  hat  and,  arm  in  arm, 
the  two  left  the  office. 

At  five  o'clock,  just  as  Miss  Turner,  the  stenographer, 
was  leaving  the  office,  the  'phone  rang. 

"Hello!"  said  a  voice.  "Is  Mr.  Hickman  junior  in? 
Oh,  gone  for  the  day,  is  he?  Well,  this  is  Bach— Bach 
Ship  Chandlery  Company.    Tell  him  we  didn't  get  that 


seven-inch  line  aboard  the  Trinidad.    Got  it  down  to  the 
pier  at  four-forty,  but  the  wharfinger  says  she  sailed  at 
four-thirty.    We'll  put  it  aboard  next  trip.    Give  him 
that  message,  please." 
Miss  Turner  promised. 

McNaughton  bore  down  on  Pier  12  like  a  huge  black 
cloud.  The  Trinidad,  with  steam  up,  lay  in  her  berth, 
rising  and  falling  gently  with  the  rip  of  the  tide.  She 
had  been  McNaughton's  first  command,  and  in  spite 
of  his  anger  he  paused  on  the  dock  and  looked  her  over 
half  tenderly. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  as  clean  as  nine  deckhands 
and  a  liberal  application  of  holystone  could  make  her,  the 
steam  schooner  Trinidad  had  little  to  recommend  her  to 
the  nautical  eye.  Her  hull,  old  and  rotten  and  pitifully 
lacking  paint,  was  built  on  lines  antiquated  and  ugly. 
She  squatted  in  the  water  for  all  the  world  like  a  great 
fat  duck.  A  faded  house  flag,  flapping  briskly  from  her 
maintopmast,  proclaimed  her  one  of  the  lumber  fleet  of 
Hickman  &  Son,  though  to  the  veriest  roustabout  of  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  it  was  unnecessary  to  look  to 
either  her  house  flag  or  the  dirty  gilt  lettering  on  her  bows 
and  stern  as  a  means  of  identifying  her  ownership.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  Hickman  boats  was  usually 
sufficient,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in 
lumber-shipping  circles  that  Hickman  &  Son  never  spent 
a  dollar  on  the  upkeep  of  their  boats  until  actual  neces- 
sity and  the  inspectors  finally  forced  them  to  it. 


install  new  brick  in  the  furnace,  or  patch  up  the  pumps,  or 
repair  a  leaky  tube.    Henry  always  found  a  way. 

McNaughton  often  wished  he  was  an  engineer.  He 
wished  it  now  as  he  stood  on  the  dock  and  watched  Henry 
superintending  the  taking  on  board  of  quite  a  quantity 
of  supplies  for  the  engine  department,  among  which  the 
captain  noted  ten  gallons  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  a  fifty- 
pound  keg  of  white  lead.  McNaughton  surveyed  the 
blistered  sides  of  the  Trinidad  and  was  acutely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  boiled  linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  when 
properly  mixed,  make  paint.  He  muttered  something 
ugly  and  sprang  aboard,  disdaining  the  gangplank. 

Townsend,  the  chief  mate,  saw  him  coming.  "All 
ready,  sir,"  he  called  as  the  skipper  appeared  on  the 
bridge.  McNaughton  reached  for  the  whistle  cord  as  the 
last  of  Henry's  treasure  came  over  the  rail.  "Cast  off 
your  spring  line!"  he  shouted,  as  with  his  right  hand  he 
reached  for  the  handle  of  the  marine  telegraph.  A  bell 
jingled  in  the  bowels  of  the  Trinidad.  The  water  around 
her  stern  began  to  boil.  The  second  mate,  a  Swede, 
Nelson  by  name,  cast  off  the  stern  line  promptly  at  the 
captain's  command,  and,  with  a  prolonged  blast  from  her 
whistle,  the  Trinidad  backed  out  into  the  bay.  The 
strong  flood  tide  caught  her  and  swung  her  around,  her 
blunt  nose  pointed  toward  the  Golden  Gate.  McNaughton 
set  her  half  speed  ahead.  As  she  crept  slowly  seaward 
past  the  end  of  the  pier,  a  dray  containing  a  huge  yellow 
coil  of  hemp  hawser  drove  in  on  the  dock.  The  captain 
of  the  Trinidad  looked  back  and  saw  it.  Also,  he  saw  the 
steam  schooner  John  C .  Wilkins 
lying  in  her  berth  on  the  other 
side  of  Pier  12.  From  the  deck 
of  the  Wilkins  "Doughface" 
Johnson,  her  captain,  waved 
McNaughton  an  airy  farewell. 

McNaughton  understood. 
"Swede  luck!"  he  growled  — 
though  Doughface  was  a  Finn 
—and  set  the  Trinidad  full 
speed  ahead. 


There  Was  a  Grinding,  Tearing,  Wrenching  Sound.    The  Water  Was  Upon  Them 


The  Trinidad,  oldest  and  least  valuable  of  the  Hickman 
fleet,  insured  to  her  full  value  and  with  her  deck  equip- 
ment run  down  to  a  degree  that  bordered  on  the  criminal, 
was  regarded  by  every  soul  that  knew  her,  or  pretended 
to  know  anything  at  all  about  shipping,  as  the  essence  of 
a  marine  joke.  Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  water- 
front, from  Meiggs  wharf  to  Hunter's  Point,  there  was  but 
one  man  who  spoke  well  of  her.  Henry  Schmidt,  her 
stout  German  engineer,  always  spoke  of  her  as  "an  able 
liddle  ship."  But  then  Henry  had  been  chief  of  the  Trini- 
dad since  the  days  when  she  was  considered  a  marvel  of 
the  shipbuilder's  art — when  she  really  was  "an  able  liddle 
ship."  Times  had  changed,  but  Henry  had  not.  Twenty- 
eight  years  is  a  long,  long  time  to  be  chief  of  a  boat  like 
the  Trinidad. 

After  all,  there  was  some  excuse  for  Henry  Schmidt's 
pride  in  the  Trinidad.  Old  Hickman  never  grudged  a 
dollar  on  his  engines.  He  was  too  smart  a  man  not  to 
know  the  value  of  speed  in  a  steam  schooner  as  a  dividend 
producer.  The  Trinidad  had  two  new  Scotch  boilers,  a 
"composition"  wheel  of  latest  design  and  as  good  a  set 
of  triple  expansion  engines  as  Henry  Schmidt  had  ever 
wiped  in  all  his  forty  years  at  sea.  Old  Hickman  would 
as  soon  have  contemplated  bankruptcy  as  the  denial  of 
a  requisition  from  the  engine  department.  Moreover, 
Henry  Schmidt  never  bothered  him  personally.  Mc- 
Naughton did.  He  was  continually  asking  for  things  — 
paint,  lines,  a  patent  log,  a  sounding  machine  — innumer- 
able things,  and  showing  temper  when  he  failed  to  get 
them.  A  smart  marine  engineer  never  fights  for  his 
requisitions,  let  freights  be  what  they  will.  When  Henry 
Schmidt  wanted  anything  he  got  it.  If  it  was  not  forth- 
coming promptly  the  Trinidad  would  lay  up  suddenly  to 


Groaning  and  muttering  in 
her  travail  as  she  lifted  to  the 
heavy  seas,  the  Trinidad 
plowed  steadily  up  the  coast. 
It  was  her  third  night  out  from 
San  Francisco.  With  her 
squaresails  set  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  stiff  sou'east  breeze, 
and  her  engines  driving  at  full 
speed,  the  aged  hulk  was  mak- 
ing a  good  twelve  knots.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  captain  left 
the  bridge  in  charge  of  the 
second  mate  and  retired  to  his 
cabin.  The  darkness  was  in- 
tense. The  wind  was  freshen- 
ing every  minute,  with  a  nasty, 
choppy  sea  running. 

"Looks  like  we're  in  for  a 
sou'easter,  sir,"  the  mate  re- 
marked as  McNaughton  left 
the  bridge. 

"Let  her  come,"  the  cap- 
tain answered;  "we're  running 
We'll  be  into  the  Straits  before  she  breaks  in 
If  the  wind  increases  very  much,  take  in  her 


before  it. 
earnest. 

squaresails.  Tell  the  first  mate  to  call  me  when  he  picks 
up  the  Umatilla  lightship." 

It  was  a  little  past  midnight  when  McNaughton,  awak- 
ened by  the  violent  pitching  and  straining  of  the  Trinidad, 
reached  up  and  turned  £>n  the  electric  light  that  hung  at 
the  head  of  his  berth.  Outside  he  could  hear  the  rain  and 
spray  beating  in  great  sheets  on  the  deck  and  cabin,  while 
the  vibration  from  the  engines  told  him  all  too  plainly 
of  the  heavy  seas  in  which  they  were  racing. 

"Blowing  half  a  gale,"  he  murmured  as  he  climbed  out 
of  bed  and  peered  at  his  barometer.  "Wonder  if  that 
mate   Holy  sailor!    Twenty-eight  ten!" 

Five  minutes  later,  in  gum  boots,  oilskins  and  sou'- 
wester, he  fought  his  way  through  the  rain  and  wind  up 
to  the  bridge.  The  first  mate  was  at  the  speaking-tube 
calling  for  him  as  McNaughton  reached  the  bridge.  He 
shouted  something  about  a  light. 

"Can't  be  the  Umatilla  light,"  the  skipper  answered. 
"We've  been  making  fast  time,  but  we  shouldn't  pick 
up  the  lightship  till  about  four  o'clock.  Better  go  below 
and  get  into  dry  clothes  and  your  oilskins." 

Townsend  left  to  change  his  rain-soaked  clothing,  and 
McNaughton  backed  up  against  the  tiny  pilot-house  in 
an  endeavor  to  escape  the  battery  of  rain  and  wind  which 
beat  in  his  face,  blinding  and  choking  him.  Creaking  and 
groaning  and  wallowing  heavily  in  the  furious  sea,  the 
little  Trinidad  leaped  forward  into  the  night.  Suddenly 
out  of  the  darkness  a  hand  reached  forth  and  touched 
McNaughton's  arm.  The  man  was  shouting— something 
about  a  light. 

"Louder,  man!    Use  your  lungs!    What  is  it?" 
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"  Lookout  reports  a  flare-up  light  on  the  port  bow! " 
A  flare-up  light  on  the  port  bow! 

McNaughton  was  out  on  the  end  of  the  bridge,  hands 
gripping  the  cold,  wet  railing,  eyes  strained  out  into  the 
darkness.  For  several  minutes  he  looked,  then  away  off 
on  the  port  bow  a  light  flickered  faintly  for  a  moment; 
then,  gathering  strength,  it  flared  up  brightly  to  several 
times  the  glare  from  an  ordinary  side  light.  For  fully  half 
a  minute  it  burned,  then  went  out. 

"Bed  linen  dipped  in  oil,"  the  captain  muttered. 
"Must  be  in  a  bad  way  and  running  short  of  rockets. 
Ah!  I  thought  so,"  as  a  blue  light  shot  skyward. 

McNaughton  stuck  his  head  down  over  the  bridge  into 
the  wheelhouse.  "Hard-a-port  your  helm!"  he  shouted. 
"Watch  for  rockets  and  a  flare-up  light  on  the  port  bow, 
and  keep  her  headed  that  way." 

Three  minutes  later  a  red  light  shot  up  from  the 
Trinidad  and  her  searchlight  was  beating  backward  and 
forward  against  the  inky  sky.  Instantly  a  blue  light 
answered  from  out  of  the  darkness. 

Presently  Nelson  came  on  deck,  and  the  captain  sent 
him  below  to  call  all  hands.  Mr.  Townsend,  the  first  mate, 
in  sea  boots  and  oilskins,  returned  to  the  bridge. 

"Looks  like  a  bit  of  salvage,  sir,"  he  shouted. 

McNaughton  swore— a  bitter  torrent  of  salt-water 
oaths.  "  If  it's  a  tow  you  know  where  we  get  off  at,  don't 
you?  Townsend,  that's  a  prize  out  there,  burning  those 
blue  lights.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  and  I'll  bet  my  bare- 
shanked  Scotch  soul  she's  a  P.  C.  liner  with  a  broken 
tailshaft,  and  twenty  thousand  in  the  job.  And  me  quit- 
ting next  trip.  Yes,  I  gave  him  notice,  the  parsimonious 
hound.  Curse  his  thin-skinned  carcass,  it  serves  him  right ! 
And  yet,  if  it's  salvage  I  could  use  my  share  " 

McNaughton's  big,  wet  hand  pressed  up  against  his 
vest  pocket  and  fingered  a  little  square  cardboard  box. 
His  thoughts  for  the  moment  were  not  of  the  sea.  There 
was  a  girl  in  Pedro,  and  her  hair  was  red— copper  red. 
She  was  good  to  look  upon,  and  McNaughton  had  planned 
for  a  house  some  day.  A  little  white  house  with  green 
shutters  and  a  garden  in  front.  A  house  with  a  wide 
porch  and  a  little  cupola  up  on  top,  fitted  up  like  a  pilot- 
house.  He  was  in  Pedro  four  days  in  every  two  weeks  

"Perhaps  the  old  line  will  hold  her."  In  the  darkness 
the  mate  smiled.   He  understood. 

McNaughton  came  back  to  earth,  or,  rather,  to  sea. 
"Hold  your  granny!  "  he  raged.  "It  won't  hold  her  head 
up  to  the  sea.    I'd  as  soon  use  my  necktie,  I  tell  you." 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  a  sheet  of  icy  rain  into  the 
skipper's  face  and  shut  off  further  argument,  though 
McNaughton  continued  to  growl  to  himself  as  they 
steamed  steadily  toward  the  distressed  vessel.  Presently 
her  side  lights  were  in  view,  and  clear  above  the  scream  of 
the  gale  through  his  rigging  McNaughton  heard  a  pro- 
longed blast  from  her  siren.  Some  sixth  sense  told 
McNaughton  she  was  not  a  steam  schooner.  His  sailor 
sense  told  him  that  no  vessel  could  live  long,  wallowing 
in  the  trough  of  such  a  sea  as  was  now  running. 

McNaughton  was  a  born  fighter.  "Mr.  Townsend," 
he  shouted,  "tell  Mr.  Nelson  to  get  out  that  old  hawser. 
And  you  stand  by  with  the  line  gun  to  shoot  it  aboard 
if  she  needs  it.  We'll  do  our  best.  Ought  to  be  close 
enough  to  pick  her  up  with  the  searchlight  pretty  soon." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  lights  of  the  stranger  showed  up 
so  close  that  McNaughton  put  the  Trinidad  under  a  slow 
bell.  Cautiously  the  little  steamer  approached  as  if  feel- 
ing her  way  through  the  darkness,  and  McNaughton  bent 
his  searchlight  in  the  direction  of  the  little  twinkling 
lights.  Three  hundred  yards  away,  laboring  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  broadside  on  and  with  every  sea  breaking 


Second-Mate  Nelson  Met  a 
Crazy  Man,  Waving  Aloft  a 
Moist  Sheet  of  Yellow  Paper 


over  her,  lay  a  big  steel 
tramp  steamer.  Even  in 
that  brief,  blinding  glance 
McNaughton  saw  that  she 
was  heavily  loaded,  and 
under  the  magic  spell  of  the 
word  salvage  he  judged  that 
she  must  have  cost,  new, 
not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Slowly  the  little  Trinidad 
circled  around  the  big 
tramp.  McNaughton 
hailed  her  through  the  meg- 
aphone. 

"Steamer  ahoy-y-y-y! 
Who  are  you?" 

The  searchlight  showed 
three  men  on  the  bridge  of 
the  tramp.  The  Trinidad 
circled  around  to  leeward. 
Presently  down  the  wind 

came  the  answer:  "British  steamer  Falls  o'  Clyde,  coal, 
Nanaimo  to  'Frisco.  Davidson,  master.  After  web  of 
crankshaft  broken.  Want  a  tow  to  'Frisco,  and  let  the 
court  settle  it.    I  won't  bargain  with  you." 

"Sensible  man,"  muttered  McNaughton.  In  the  glare 
of  the  searchlight  Townsend  saw  him  break  into  a  smile. 

"Townsend,  she  has  fifty  thousand  in  coal  aboard,  and 
she's  only  three  years  old.  I  was  in  Glasgow  when  they 
launched  her.  Man,  but  there's  a  pretty  penny  in  this," 
he  cried  exultingly.  "And  I'll  have  it.  Stand  by  to 
shoot  that  old  shoestring  aboard.    We'll  take  a  chance." 

Once  more  the  Trinidad  circled  around  the  Falls  o' 
Clyde,  and  McNaughton  again  threw  his  searchlight  on 
the  wave-beaten  derelict.  As  they  swung  up  into  the 
wind  and  passed  the  tramp  just  forward  of  amidships, 
McNaughton  grasped  the  whistle  cord. 

"Stand  by  for  the  line!"  he  roared  through  the  big 
megaphone,  and  gave  the  signal  to  Townsend— one  short 
blast  of  the  whistle.  It  was  a  fair  shot,  and  the  heaving 
line  from  the  Trinidad  fell  fairly  athwart  the  deck  of  the 
tramp.  Fifteen  minutes  of  rapid  work  and  the  ancient 
hawser  slowly  grew  taut— very  slowly — for  Henry 
Schmidt  was  on  watch  in  the  engine-room,  and  McNaugh- 
ton never  left  the  bridge.  Gently,  carefully,  they  nursed 
her.  Little  by  little  the  line  stretched  out,  and  the  great, 
black  bulk  of  the  tramp  came  up  from  a  smother  of  foam 
and  lay  bow  on  to  the  wind  and  sea.  Through  the  speak- 
ing-tube the  captain's  hoarse  voice  came  down  from  the 
bridge  into  the  engine-room  where  Henry  Schmidt  watched 
the  play  of  his  beloved  engines. 

"Nurse  her,  Henry!  For  the  love  of  the  Lord,  nurse 
her  easy.  Don't  let  your  assistants  touch  those  engines 
till  daybreak.  We've  hell's  own  prize  on  a  rotten  towline, 
and  it's  up  to  you  and  me.  We'll  just  hold  her  head  up  to 
the  sea  until  daylight,  when  we  can  see  how  she's  acting." 

"Ja,  "answered  Henry  placidly.  "  Vehold  her  all  righd." 

"  Anyleaks  in  your  engine-room,  Henry?  This  strain  will 
pull  the  eternal  whey  out  of  her.  I'm  afraid  when  we  start 
to  tow  she'll  get  rid  of  oakum  like  a  seasick  passenger." 

Henry's  patient  voice  was  vibrant  with  pride  as  he 
answered:  "No  leaks.  Ve  hold  her  all  righd.  She  iss  a 
noble  liddle  ship." 

Under  date  of  1:30  a.  m.,  January  18,  McNaughton 
made  an  entry  in  his  log. 

The  Hickmans,  father  and  son,  always  lunched  together 
at  the  Merchants'  Club.    Punctually  at  two  o'clock  each 

day  they  entered  the  rooms 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
where  for  half  an  hour  they 
gossiped,  smoked,  made 
charters  and  assimilated  the 
latest  marine  intelligence.  It 
lacked  a  quarter  of  two  when 
the  Hickmans  appeared  on 
'Change  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  20.  Old  Hickman 
hurried  to  the  secretary's 
desk. 

"Anynewsof  ourTrinidad, 
Hayes?"  he  inquired  anx- 
iously. "She  was  due  at 
Hadlock  early  yesterday,  and 
up  to  noon  today  she  hadn't 
arrived." 

Hayes  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  blackboard, 
around  which  quite  a  crowd 
of  shipping  men  had  gath- 
ered. "  Maybe  that  explains 
it,"  he  said. 

Old  Hickman  hurried 
toward  the  board.  Young 
Hickman  was  already  there, 
reading  the  bulletin  as  the 
clerk  chalked  it  down: 


'She  Vos  a  Noble  — Liddle 
Ship,"  He  Sobbed 


P.  C.  S.  S.  Co.'s  City  of  Para,  Harney,  master,  arrived 
at  Victoria  at  12: 30  today.  Reports  passing  a  large  dis- 
abled steamer  in  tow  of  a  steam  schooner,  fifteen  miles 
off  Cape  Flattery  at  8  A.  M.  on  the  19th.  Both  vessels  too 
far  off  to  read  their  names.  Steaming  down  the  coast  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  knots.  Steam  schooner  doing  the 
towing  is  about  six  hundred  thousand  feet  lumber  capacity, 
engines  amidships,  black  with  white  upperworks.  Aiiother 
steam  schooner,  thought  to  be  the  John  C.  Wilkins,  fol- 
lowing up  the  tow,  evidently  on  chances  of  speck. 

The  love  of  gain  swelled  up  in  Old  Hickman's  money- 
loving  heart.  "The  old  Trinidad  for  a  thousand!"  he 
yelled.  "Whoop!"  and  his  rusty  old  stovepipe  hat  went 
sailing  skyward.  He  caught  it  again  as  it  came  down. 
"  Bet  anybody  a  ten-dollar  hat  it's  the  Trinidad." 

Leach,  of  Higgins  &  Leach,  pressed  through  the  crowd. 
"I'll  go  you  for  that  hat!"  he  snapped.  "Our  Amy  Lee 
is  two  days  overdue  at  Port  Townsend.  She  answers  that 
description  and  should  have  been  in  that  latitude  on  the 
eighteenth.  A  ten-dollar  bonnet  it's  the  Amy.  And 
another  hat  that,  even  if  it  is  the  Trinidad,  she  hasn't  a 
line  aboard  fit  to  tie  a  hog,  and  she'll  lose  her  tow  to  the 
John  C.  Wilkins." 

Old  Hickman  flushed.  "I'll  take  you  on  the  first  hat," 
he  said  lamely.  Already  his  conscience  was  troubling 
him.    He  was  thinking  of  a  new  seven-inch  Manila  line. 

"And  I'll  take  that  other  bet."  Young  Hickman 
answered.  "  And  if  you  want  to  show  your  sporting  blood 
I'll  bet  you  five  thousand,  even  money,  that  if  it  is  the 
Trinidad  she  brings  her  tow  to  a  safe  anchorage  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  without  help  and  with  her  own  towline." 

Old  Hickman  turned  toward  his  son  and  raised  his 
hands  in  agonized  horror.  "Johnny,  boy,  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  go  crazy!    You  know  her  hawser  is  " 

"  Taken!  "  snapped  Leach.   "  I'll  go  you  if  I  lose." 

"  You're  on! "  yelled  Johnny  Hickman.  "  We'll  deposit 
our  checks  and  a  memorandum  of  the  bet  with  Hayes. 
Here,  Dad,  let  up.  I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I  tell  you. 
that  big  Scotchman  is  a  bulldog.  He'll  never  let  go  any- 
thing he  sinks  his  teeth  into.  Come  on.  Leach.  Let 's  see 
the  color  of  your  check." 

The  news  spread  through  the  Exchange  like  a  drop  of 
oil  in  a  bucket  of  water.  Men  crowded  around  to  gaze  at 
Young  Hickman,  the  loose-fingered  son  of  a  tight-fisted 
father;  a  cocksure  young  idiot  who  bet  his  money  so 
recklessly  that  it  gave  the  old  fellows  a  heartache.  The 
excitement  was  intense  as.  with  each  repetition  of  the 
story,  the  bet  increased  in  magnitude.  Old  Hickman 
could  be  seen  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  arguing 
and  pleading  with  his  spendthrift  son.  Young  Hickman 
only  laughed  as  he  wrote  his  check  and  handed  it  to  Hayes. 
Old  Hickman  made  a  wild  grab  for  the  check,  but  was  a 
little  short.  The  crowd  fell  apart  as  Johnny  came  back 
from  the  secretary's  desk,  gently  leading  the  irate  old 
man  toward  the  door. 

"Come  on,  Dad.  Let's  get  back  to  the  office.  Quit 
kicking  now  and  don't  raise  a  scene.  I  tell  you  it's  all 
right." 

"I'll  see  you  further,  you  rat,  you!"  screamed  Old 
Hickman.  "You  ought  to  be  horsewhipped.  It's  gam- 
bling! It's  wrong.  Johnny,  it's  wrong.  Dead  wrong. 
Five  thousand  dollars!"  he  shrilled.    "Why,  it  took  me 
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en  years  to  get  half  that  much  together.  It's  gam- 
bling! Don't  you  understand?  It's  gambling!  What 
vill  you  say  to  mother  when  this  foolishness  comes 
rut  in  the  papers?  "  He  dragged  his  son  over  toward 
he  weather  chart.  "  Idiot! "  he  cried.  "Can't  you 
ee  she's  out  in  a  hurricane?  " 

With  some  difficulty  Young  Hickman  succeeded 
n  getting  the  old  man  out  into  the  corridor  and  clear 
>f  the  crowd.  As  they  turned  down  California  Street 
ohnny  slipped  his  arm  through  his  father's. 

"Dad,"  he  said  gently,  "it's  like  taking  pennies 
rom  a  blind  beggar.  I  sent  Mac  down  a  new  seven- 
nch  Manila  just  before  he  left  and  after  you  refused 
iim.  'Phoned  Bach  to  rush  it  down  to  the  dock 
»  D.  Q." 

Old  Hickman  paused  dead  in  his  tracks  to  let  this 
inholy  confession  sink  in.  Gradually  the  knowledge 
irculated  through  his  system.  His  shriveled  old  face 
roke  into  a  cunning  smile.  He  closed  one  eye  know- 
ngly  and  with  a  world  of  affection  stiffened  his  thumb 
nd  dug  Johnny  in  the  short  ribs.  Johnny  Hickman 
aughed.    After  all,  the  world  was  his  oyster. 

There  was  joy  in  the  Hickman  office  tha*"  after- 
loon.  Old  Hickman  was  too  excited  to  sit  at  his 
lesk.  He  walked  miles  up  and  down  the  dingy  outer 
ffice.  Had  the  Hickman  lair  boasted  an  office  cat, 
t  is  quite  within  the  realms  of  possibility  that  Old 
lickman  would  have  refrained  from  kicking  the  cat. 
Occasionally  he  would  pause  to  slap  his  thin  leg  and 
oice  his  ecstasy  in  such  expressive  exclamations  as:  "Well, 
>y  the  Great  Hanky  Pank!    If  this  isn't  the  slickest  thing 

ever  put  over! " — already  Old  Hickman  was  taking  the 
redit  to  himself  —  and:  "Suffering  Cyclops!  If  that 
Scotchman  lets  go!  But  no,  he  won't.  Johnny  is  right. 
Ie'11  hang  to  her  while  the  Trinidad  holds  together." 

In  the  private  office  Young  Hickman  rested  his  fault- 
essly-shod  feet  on  his  desk  and  whistled  the  chorus  of  a 
ong  that  had  been  running  through  his  head  of  late, 
'resently  he  laughed— a  long,  jolly,  satisfied  laugh. 

"Lord,  what  luck!"  he  said.  "Mac  never  could  have 
ield  her  with  the  old  line.   What  luck!   What  luck!" 

Miss  Turner  looked  up  from  her  typewriting. 

"Oh,  is  that  the  line  you  ordered  from  the  Bach  Ship 
Chandlery  Company?  Because  if  it  is  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
hey  didn't  get  it  aboard.  Mr.  Bach  'phoned  after  you 
eft  that  day.  They  got  the  line  down  to  the  wharf  at 
our-forty.  The  Trinidad  was  scheduled  to  sail  at  five, 
>ut  the  wharfinger  said  she  left  at  four-thirty.  He  told 
ne  to  tell  you  and  I  forgot." 

Young  Mr.  Hickman  stiffened  out  in  his  chair.  His 
aim,  gray  eyes  stuck  out  like  a  crab's,  and  for  one  awful 
noment  rested  on  Miss  Turner.  In  the  outer  office  Old 
iickman  was  softly  whistling  Juanita  —  infallible  sign 
hat  his  soul  was  at  peace. 

"O-o-o-o-h,  Mo-o-o-ses!"  said  Young  Hickman.  He 
aid  other  things— to  himself —for  several  minutes.  Then 
le  removed  his  feet  from  the  desk,  sighed  and  thought- 
ully,  very  thoughtfully,  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar. 

The  gray  light,  stealing  out  of  the  leaden  east  on  the 
norning  of  January  18,  found  the  Trinidad  still  fast  to 
ier  prize,  her  head  up  to  the  storm,  both  vessels  laboring 
n  the  heaviest  sea  McNaughton  had  ever  seen.  The 
vind  was  blowing  with  unabated  fury,  and  a  cold,  biting 
ain,  mixed  with  hail  and  occasional  small  flakes  of  snow, 
ell  incessantly.  Wet  and  chilled  to  the  bone,  McNaugh- 
on  left  the  bridge  in  charge  of  Townsend  and  went  aft  for 
l  look  at  his  hawser.  The  line,  frayed  and  worn  and  with 
t  twelve-foot  splice  almost  in  its  center,  rose  and  fell  on 
he  crest  of  every  wave.    It  was  holding!    But  then,  they 
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were  practically  hove  to!  And  when  the  actual  towing 
commenced  in  the  face  of  that  wind  and  sea  McNaughton 
knew  the  line  would  snap  like  twine. 

It  almost  made  him  sick  to  look  at  it.  There  she  lay — a 
clear  thirty  thousand  dollars  at  the  very  least.  McNaugh- 
ton had  never  heard  of  a  bigger  bunch  of  salvage  so  near 
and  yet  so  far  away.  He  turned  and  walked  forward  to 
the  galley  for  a  cup  of  coffee.    Here  he  found  Nelson. 

"Nelson,"  he  said,  "that  line  won't  hold  half  an  hour. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  cut  the  salvage  in  half,  but  half  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  We'll  have  to  borrow  a  line 
from  the  tow.  Finish  your  coffee  and  signal  her  for  her 
line.    Nice,  elevating  job  for  a  sailor  man,  isn't  it?" 

Nelson  gulped  his  coffee  and  withdrew.  A  little  later 
he  stuck  his  head  into  the  galley. 

"They'll  put  their  line  aboard  whenever  you're  ready, 
sir."  ' 

"Tell  Townsend  to  give  her  full  speed  ahead.  We'll 
see  how  long  she  lasts." 

Three  hours  passed  and  still  the  line  held.  Nelson, 
going  aft  to  read  the  log,  reported  progress  of  a  trifle  less 
than  three  knots  an  hour.  The  wind,  if  anything,  was 
increasing  in  velocity,  and  the  seas  broke  over  them  with 
greater  frequency.  The  lower  deck  was  continually 
awash,  and  at  McNaughton's  command  lifelines  were 
stretched  fore  and  aft.  Suddenly,  as  the  Trinidad  lifted 
her  creaking  bulk  on  the  summit  of  a  huge  green  comber, 
McNaughton  saw  the  line  stretch  taut,  clear  of  the  water. 
For  barely  a  second  it  hung  quivering,  then  with  a  report 
like  a  rifle-shot  it,  parted  at  the  splice. 

" Hard-a-starboard !  "  yelled  the  captain.  "Nelson, 
take  an  axe  and  cut  away  that  hell-bent  fragment.  I  don't 
want  to  see  it  again.  Mr.  Townsend,  stand  by  to  receive 
the  line  from  the  steamer." 

It  took  three  shots  from  the  line  gun  and  forty  minutes 
of  such  seamanship  as  few  men  will  ever  see,  before  the 
hawser  from  the  Falls  o'  Clyde  was  fast  on  the  bitts  of 
the  Trinidad  and  both  vessels  stretching  away  once  more 
into  the  south.  McNaughton  left  the  bridge  and  strode 
aft  to  look  at  the  line.  The  men  shrank  back  as  the  big 
Scotchman  turned  from  them  with  a  bitter,  sneering  laugh. 


"  That  line  will  never  hold  her.  Our  British  brother 
sails  for  a  nickel-pincher,  too,  it  seems."  Growling 
and  cursing,  the  skipper  returned  to  the  bridge. 

All  that  day  —all  through  the  long,  howling  night, 
the  brave  little  Trinidad  hung  to  her  prize  and  fought 
her  way  blindly  down  the  coast  through  the  rain 
and  sleet.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that  even  in 
daylight  they  could  not  see  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
any  direction,  and  the  barometer,  continuing  low, 
gave  no  sign  of  any  decrease  in  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
which  doggedly  contested  every  inch  of  their  patient 
advance. 

Just  after  daylight  on  the  nineteenth  the  steam 
schooner,  John  C.  Wilkins,  northward  bound,  passed 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them.  On  her  bridge 
McNaughton  could  see  her  captain,  "Doughface" 
Johnson,  with  his  binoculars  up  to  his  eyes.  When 
McNaughton  looked  again  the  John  C.  Wilkins  was 
turning,  preparatory  to  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
tow.  The  significance  of  the  move  was  not  lost  on 
McNaughton,  who  cursed  aloud: 

"You  damned  Finn!  You  marine  scavenger !  You 
salt-water  impostor!  You  see  a  chance  to  steal  her, 
don't  you?  Don't  you,  you  dog?  I'll  ram  you  be- 
fore I  let  you  get  her." 

The  Wilkins  was  now  steaming  abreast  the  Falls 
o'  Clyde,  and  as  close  as  Doughface  Johnson  dared. 
All  day  he  hung  there.  During  the  night  the  storm 
increased,  and  the  Trinidad  and  her  tow  made  but 
little  progress.  When  morning  dawned  on  the  twentieth 
Doughface  Johnson  was  still  abreast  the  tramp,  his  hungry 
eyes  always  on  the  frayed  towline.  Frequently  Mc- 
Naughton saw  him,  megaphone  in  hand,  talking  with 
the  British  captain.  Mentally,  he  promised  the  Finn  a 
wonderful  beating  when  next  they  met  in  port. 

The  patience  of  the  Finn  was  surpassing,  but  not  sur- 
prising. Doughface  Johnson  knew  his  chance  would  come, 
as  did  McNaughton  also.  At  eleven-thirty  on  the  twenti- 
eth McNaughton  heard  the  sound  for  which  they  had  both 
been  waiting— the  shotlike  report  of  the  hawTser  as  it 
parted. 

Doughface  Johnson's  chance  had  come.  Not  for  naught 
had  he  burned  his  coal  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  It 
took  the  Finn  just  twelve  minutes  to  put  his  line  aboard 
the  tramp.  It  was  a  nice  new  line,  stiff  and  yellow.  As 
the  Trinidad  came  about  McNaughton  eyed  it  through  his 
glasses,  praying  that  it  might  break,  knowing  that  it 
wouldn't.  He  felt  oppressed,  crushed,  disgraced— thor- 
oughly humiliated.  In  every  port  from  Puget  Sound  to 
San  Diego  he  was  to  hear  of  this  for  months  to  come.  He 
could  almost  hear  the  Swedes  and  Finns  in  the  Fair  Wind 
saloon  in  East  Street  bragging  and  laughing,  telling,  with 
much  blowing  of  froth  from  tall  schooners  of  steam  beer, 
how  Doughface  Johnson  had  beaten  the  Scotch  Devil  to  it. 

Nelson  rushed  to  the  stern  of  the  Trinidad  and  with  an 
axe  cut  away  the  broken  length  of  hawser  still  trailing 
from  the  bitts. 

When  his  hawser  was  fast  to  the  tramp  and  everything 
in  readiness  to  commence  the  long  tow,  to  Doughface 
Johnson,  glancing  back  across  the  wild  stretch  of  foaming, 
storm-tossed  ocean,  the  Trinidad  was  but  a  black  speck  on 
the  horizon,  northward  bound,  to  load  lumber  at  Hadlock 
for  San  Pedro.  The  Finn  chuckled  as  the  gray  mist  swal- 
lowed her. 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  wireless  from  the 
Helena,  of  the  North  Pacific  line,  to  the  station  at  Tilla- 
mook Head,  and  by  the  Tillamook  operator  relayed  to 
San  Francisco,  reported  passing  the  steam  schooner 
Trinidad  off  Columbia  River,  northward  bound,  and  five 

(  Continued  on  Page  37) 
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XIX 

THE  chronology  of  that 
last  dark  and  bitter 
week  in  November 
might  have  been  written 
"  necrology." 

On  Monday  Colonel  Mal- 
lett  died  about  sundown;  on 
Wednesday  the  Honorable 
John  D.  Ellis,  while  examin- 
ing an  automatic  revolver, 
met  with  one  of  those  fatal 
accidents  that  sometimes 
happen  in  times  of  great 
financial  depression. 

Thursday  Amos  Flack 
carelessly  disappeared,  leav- 
ing no  address;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week  E  manuel 
Klawber  politely  excused 
himself  to  a  group  of  very 
solemn  gentlemen  who  had 
been  assisting  him  in  the 
well-known  and  popular 
game  of  "  Hunt  the  Books," 
and,  stepping  outside  the 
door  of  the  directors'  office, 
carefully  destroyed  what  lit- 
tle life  had  not  already  been 
scared  out  of  his  three- 
hundred-pound  person. 

It  had  been  raining  all 
day;  Dysart  had  not  felt 
very  well,  and  Klawber's  unpleasant  per- 
formance made  him  ill.    He  stood  in  the 
rain,  watching  the  ambulance  arriving  at  a 
gallop,  then,  sickened,  turned  away  through 
the  dark  and  dripping  crowds,  crossed  the 
street,  and,  lowering  his  head  against  the 
storm,  drove  both  gloved  hands  deep  into  the  pockets 
of  his  fashionably-cut  raincoat  and  started  for  home. 

It  was  scarcely  two  in  the  afternoon,  yet  there  remained 
so  little  daylight  that  the  electricity  burned  in  the  shops 
along  Fifth  Avenue.  Through  a  smutty,  grayish  gloom 
rain  drove  densely;  Dysart's  hat  and  waterproof  coat  were 
heavy  with  it,  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  soaked. 

Passing  the  Patroons  Club  it  occurred  to  him  that  hot 
whisky  might  extinguish  his  cough.  The  liveried  servants 
at  the  door,  in  the  cloakroom,  the  page  who  took  his 
order,  the  white-headed  butler  who  had  always  personally 
served  him  and  who  served  him  now,  all  hesitated  and 
gazed  curiously  at  him.  He  paid  no  attention  at  the  time, 
but  remembered  it  afterward. 

For  an  hour  he  sat  alone  in  the  vast,  empty  room  before 
a  fire  of  English  cannel  coal,  taking  his  hot  whisky  and 
lemon  in  slow,  absent-minded  gulps.  Patches  of  deep 
color  lay  flat  under  his  cheekbones;  his  sunken,  abstracted 
eyes  never  left  the  coals. 

The  painted  gaze  of  dead  presidents  and  governors 
looked  down  at  him  from  their  old-time  frames  ranged  in 
stately  ranks  along  the  oaken  wainscot.  Over  the  mantel 
the  countenance  of  a  moose  leered  at  him  out  of  sly,  sar- 
donic little  eyes,  almost  bantering  in  their  evil  immobility. 

He  had  presented  the  trophy  to  the  club  after  a  trip 
somewhere,  leaving  the  impression  that  he  had  shot  it. 
He  seldom  looked  at  it,  never  at  the  silver-engraved 
inscription  on  the  walnut  shield. 

Strangely  enough,  now  as  he  sat  there  he  thought  of 
the  trophy  and  looked  up  at  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  read  the  inscription. 

It  made  no  visible  impression  upon  him  except  that,  for 
a  brief  moment,  the  small  and  vivid  patches  of  color  in 
his  wasted  cheeks  faintly  tinted  the  general  pallor.  But 
this  died  out  as  soon  as  it  appeared;  he  drank  deliberately, 
set  the  hot  glass  on  a  table  at  his  elbow,  long,  bony  fingers 
still  retaining  a  grip  upon  it. 

And  into  his  unconcentrated  thoughts,  strangely  enough, 
came  the  memories  of  little  meannesses  which  he  had  com- 
mitted—trivial things  that  he  supposed  he  had  forgotten 
long  ago;  and  at  first,  annoyed,  he  let  memory  drift. 

Imperceptibly,  from  the  shallows  of  these  little,  long- 
forgotten  meannesses  memory  drifted,  uncontrolled,  into 
deeper  currents;  and,  disdainful,  he  made  no  effort  to 
control  it— and  later,  could  not.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  took  the  trouble  to  understand  the  reason  of  his 
unpopularity  among  men.  He  had  cared  nothing  for 
them. 

He  cared  nothing  for  them  now,  unless  that  half- 
tolerant,  half-disdainful  companionship  of  years  with 
De  Lancy  Grandcourt  could  be  called  caring  for  a  man. 
If  their  relations  ever  had  been  anything  more  than  a 
habit  he  did  not  know;  on  what  their  friendship  had 
ever  been  founded  he  could  not  tell.    It  had  been  his  habit 
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to  take  from  De  Lancy,  accept  or  help  himself.  He  had 
helped  himself  to  Rosalie  Dene;  and  not  long  ago  he  had 
accepted  all  that  De  Lancy  offered,  almost  convinced  at 
the  time  that  it  would  disappear  in  the  debacle. 

A  curious  friendship— and  the  only  friend  he  ever  had 
had  among  men  -  stupid,  inertly  at  hand,  as  inevitably  to 
be  counted  on  as  some  battered  toy  of  childhood  which  has 
escaped  the  dust  heap  so  long  that  custom  tolerates  its 
occupation  of  any  closet  space  convenient;  and  habit,  at 
intervals,  picks  it  up  to  see  what's  left  of  it. 

He  had  finished  his  whisky;  the  fire  seemed  to  have 
grown  too  hot,  and  he  shoved  back  his  chair.  But  the 
room,  too,  was  becoming  close,  even  stifling.  Perspiration 
glistened  on  his  forehead;  he  rose  and  began  to  wander 
from  room  to  room,  followed  always  by  the  stealthy 
glances  of  servants. 

The  sweat  on  his  face  had  become  unpleasantly  cold; 
he  came  back  to  the  fire,  endured  it  for  a  few  moments, 
then,  burning  and  shivering  at  the  same  time,  and  prefer- 
ring the  latter  sensation,  he  went  out  to  his  letter-box  and 
unlocked  it.  There  was  only  one  envelope  there,  a  letter 
from  the  governing  board  of  the  club  requesting  his 
resignation. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  event  had  never  occurred  to 
him;  he  read  the  letter  again,  folded  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  went  back  to  the  fire  with  the  idea  of  burning  it, 
took  it  out,  read  it  again,  folded  it  absently  and  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket. 

At  that  time,  except  for  the  dull  surprise,  the  episode 
did  not  seem  to  affect  him  particularly.  So  many  things 
had  been  accumulating,  so  many  matters  had  been 
menacing  him,  that  one  cloud  more  among  the  dark, 
ominous  masses  gathering  made  no  deeper  impression 
than  slight  surprise. 

For  a  while  he  stood  motionless,  hands  in  his  trousers' 
pockets,  head  lowered;  then,  as  somebody  entered  the 
farther  door,  he  turned  instinctively  and  stepped  into  a 
private  cardroom,  closing  the  polished  mahogany  door. 
The  door  opened  a  moment  later  and  De  Lancy  Grandcourt 
walked  in. 

"Hello,"  he  said  briefly.  Dysart,  by  the  window, 
looked  around  at  him  without  any  expression  whatever. 

"Have  you  heard  about  Klawber?"  asked  De  Lancy. 
"They're  calling  the  extra." 

Dysart  looked  out  of  the  window:  "That's  fast  work." 

Grandcourt  stood  for  a  while  in  silence,  then  seated  him- 
self, saying: 

"  He  ought  to  have  lived  and  tried  to  make  good." 
"  He  couldn't." 

"  He  ought  to  have  tried.  What's  the  good  of  lying  down 
that  way?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  guess  he  was  tired." 
"That  doesn't  relieve  his  creditors." 
"No,  but  it  relieves  Klawber." 
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Grandcourt  said:  "You 
always  view  things  from  that 
side,  don't  you?" 
"  What  side? " 
"That  of  personal  conve- 
nience. " 

"Yes.   Why  not?" 
"I  don't  know.  Where  is 
it  landing  you?  " 

"  I  haven't  gone  into  that 
very  thoroughly."  There 
was  a  trace  of  irritation  in 
Dysart's  voice;  he  passed 
one  hand  over  his  forehead; 
it  was  icy,  and  the  hair  on 
it  damp.  "What  the  deucn 
do  you  want  of  me,  any- 
way?" he  asked. 

"Nothing.  .  .  .  I  have 
never  wanted  anything  of 
you,  have  I?" 

Dysart  walked  the  width 
of  the  room,  then  the  length 
of  it,  then  came  and  stood 
by  the  table,  resting  on  it 
with  one  hand  in  which  his 
handkerchief  was  crushed. 

"  What  is  it  you've  got  to 
say,  De  Lancy  ?  Is  it  about 
that  loan?" 

"  No.   Have  you  heard  a 
word  out  of  me  about  it  .-  " 
"You've  been  devilish  glum.    I  don't 
blame  you;  I  ought  not  to  have  touched  it; 
I  must  have  been  crazy  to  let  you  try  to 

help  me  " 

"  It  was  my  affair.  What  I  choose  to  do 
concerns  myself,"  said  Grandcourt,  his 
heavy,  troubled  face  turning  redder.  "And,  Jack,  I  un- 
derstand that  my  father  is  making  things  disagreeable  for 
you.  I've  told  him  not  to;  and  you  mustn't  let  it  worry 
you,  because  what  I  had  was  my  own  and  what  I  did  with 
it  my  own  business." 

"Anyway,"  observed  Dysart  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, "your  family  is  wealthy." 

A  darker  flush  stained  Grandcourt's  face,  and  Dysart's 
misinterpretation  of  his  philosophy  almost  stung  him  into 
fierce  retort;  but  as  his  heavy  lips  unclosed  in  anger  his 
eyes  fell  on  Dysart's  ravaged  face,  and  he  sat  silent,  his 
personal  feelings  merged  in  an  ever-growing  anxiety. 

"Why  do  you  cough  like  that,  Jack?"  he  demanded 
after  a  paroxysm  had  shaken  the  other  into  an  armchair, 
where  he  lay  sweating  and  panting. 

"It's  a  cold,"  Dysart  managed  to  say;  "been  hanging 
on  for  a  month." 

"Three  months,"  said  Grandcourt  tersely.  "Why 
don't  you  take  care  of  it?" 

There  was  a  silence;  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
cold,  and  presently  Grandcourt  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  silently  to  Dysart.  It  was  in 
Rosalie's  handwriting,  dated  two  months  before,  and 
directed  to  Dysart  at  Baltimore.  The  post-office  author- 
ities had  marked  it  "No  address,"  and  had  returned  it  j. 
few  days  since  to  the  sender. 

These  details  Dysart  noticed  on  the  envelope  and  the 
heading  of  the  first  page;  he  glanced  over  a  line  or  two, 
lowered  the  letter,  and  looked  questioningly  over  it  at 
Grandcourt: 

"What's  it  about?  — if  you  know,"  he  asked  wearily. 
"  I'm  not  inclined  just  now  to  read  anything  that  may  be 
unpleasant." 

Grandcourt  said  quietly: 

"I  have  not  read  the  letter,  but  your  wife  has  told  me 
something  of  what  it  contains.  She  wrote  and  mailed  it 
to  you  weeks  ago— before  the  crash— saying,  I  believe, 
that  adversity  was  not  the  time  for  the  settlement  of 
domestic  differences,  and  that  if  her  private  fortune  could 
avert  disaster  you  were  to  write  immediately  to  her 
attorneys." 

Dysart  gazed  at  him  as  though  stunned:  then  his  dull 
gaze  fell  once  more  on  the  envelope.  He  examined  it, 
went  all  over  it  with  lack-luster  eyes,  laid  it  aside  and 
finally  began  to  read  his  wife's  letter— the  letter  that  had 
never  reached  him  because  he  had  used  another  name  on 
the  hotel  register  in  Baltimore. 

Grandcourt  watched  him  with  painful  interest  as  he 
sat,  hunched  up,  coughing  at  intervals  and  poring  over 
his  wife's  long,  angular  chirography.  There  was  much 
between  the  lines  to  read,  but  Dysart  could  never  read  it; 
much  to  understand,  but  he  could  never  understand  it: 

De  Lancy  tells  me  that  you  are  threatened  with  very 
serious  difficulties.    Once  or  twice  you  yourself  have  said 
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s  much  to  me ;  and  my  answer  was  that  they  no  longer 
oncerned  me. 

The  situation  is  this:  I  have,  as  you  know,  consulted 
ounsel  with  a  view  to  begin  proceedings  for  a  separation, 
'his  has  been  discontinued— temporarily,  at  any  rate  — 
ecause  I  have  been  led  to  believe  by  your  friend,  De  Lancy 
Irandcourt,  that  the  present  is  no  time  to  add  to  your 
erplexities. 

He  has,  I  may  add,  induced  me  to  believe  other  things 
'hich  my  better  sense  rejects;  but  no  woman's  logic  — 
'hich  is  always  half  sentiment— could  remain  unshaken 
y  the  simple  loyalty  to  you  and  to  me  of  this  friend  of 
ours  and  of  mine.  And  this  letter  would  never  have  been 
'ritten  except,  practically,  at  his  dictation.  Kindly 
?frain  from  showing  it  to  him,  as  my  acknowledgment 
ere  of  his  influence  in  the  matter  would  grieve  him. 

Because  he  believes  that  it  is  still  possible  for  you  and 
le  to  return  to  civilized  relations;  he  believes  that  I  care 
jr  you,  that  in  your  own  leisurely  and  superficial  fashion 
ou  still  really  honor  the  vows  that  bound  you— still  in 
our  heart  care  for  me.  Let  him  believe  it;  and,  if  you  will, 
)r  his  sake  let  us  resume  the  surface  semblance  of  a 
ommon  life  which,  until  he  persuaded  me,  I  was  deter- 
lined  to  abandon. 

It  is  an  effort  to  write  this;  I  do  it  for  his  sake,  and,  in 
tiat  way,  for  yours.  I  don't  think  you  care  about  me; 
don't  think  you  ever  did  or  ever  will.  But  if  my  private 
jrtune  can  carry  you  through  the  disaster  which  is  so 
lainly  impending,  please  write  to  my  attorneys  at  once, 
s  they  have  all  power  in  the  matter. 

The  postscript  was  dated  ten  days  later  from  Dysart's 
wn  house: 

Receiving  no  reply,  I  telephoned  you,  but  Brandon  says 
ou  are  away  from  the  city  on  business  and  have  left  no 
ddress,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  entering  your  house, 
electing  this  letter  from  the  mass  of  nine- days-old  mail 
waiting  you,  and  shall  direct  it  to  you  at  the  hotel  in 
ialtimore  where  Bunny  Gray  says  that  somebody  has 
ien  you  several  times  with  a  Mr.  Skelton. 

As  Dysart  read  he  wiped  the  chilly  perspiration  from 
is  haggard  face  at  intervals,  never  taking  his  eyes  from 
tie  written  pages.  And  at  last  he  finished  his  wife's  letter, 
it  very  silent,  save  when  the  cough  shook  him,  the  sheets 
f  the  letter  lying  loosely  in  his  nerveless  hand. 

It  was  becoming  plain  to  him  in  a  confused  sort  of  way 
fiat  something  besides  bad  luck  and  his  own  misealcu- 
itions  was  working  against  him— had  been  stealthily 
loving  toward  his  undoing  for  a  year,  now;  something 
ccult,  sinister,  inexorable. 

Grandcourt  sat  looking  at  him;  there  was  something 
i  his  gaze  almost  doglike. 

"Have  you  read  it?"  he  asked. 

Dysart  glanced  up  abstractedly:  "Yes." 

"Is  it  what  I  told  you?" 

" Yes— substantially."  He  dried  his  damp  face.  "It 
omes  rather  late,  you  know." 

"Not  too  late,"  said  the  other,  mistaking  him;  "your 
'ife  is  still  ready  to  meet  you  half-way,  Jack." 

"Oh— that?     I  meant  the  Algonquin  matter  " 

le  checked  himself,  seeing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
ontempt  distorting  Grandcourt's  heavy  face. 

' '  Man !  Man !  "  he  said  thickly , "  is  there  nothing  in  that 
?tter  for  you  except  money  offered?" 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

"I  say,  is  there  nothing  in  that  message  to  you  that 
auches  the  manhood  in  you?" 

"You  don't  know  what  is  in  it,"  said  Dysart  listlessly. 
Iven  Grandcourt's  contempt  no  longer  produced  any 
snsation;  he  looked  at  the  letter,  tore  it  into  long  strips, 
rumpled  them  and  stood  up  with  a  physical  effort. 

"I'll  burn  this.    Have  you  anything  else  to  say?" 

' '  Yes.   Jack,  don't  you  care  for  your  wife  ?  Can't  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know."  His  tone  became  querulous.  "How 
an  a  man  tell  why  he  becomes  indifferent  to  a  woman? 

don't  know.  I  never  did  know.  I  can't  explain  it, 
ut  he  does." 

Grandcourt  stared  at  him.  And  suddenly  the  latent 
sar  that  had  been  torturing  him  for  the  last  two  weeks 
ied  out  utterly :  this  man  would  never  need  watching  to 
revent  any  attempt  at  self-destruction;  this  man  before 
im  was  not  of  that  caste.  His  self-centered  absorption 
/as  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

He  said,  very  red  in  the  face,  but  with  a  voice  well 
nodulated  and  even: 

"I  think  I've  made  a  good  deal  of  an  ass  of  myself.  I 
hink  I  may  safely  be  cast  for  that  role  in  future.  Most 
ieople,  including  yourself,  think  I'm  fitted  for  it;  and 
nost  people  and  yourself  are  right." 

Dysart  gave  an  ugly  laugh  and  turned  short  on  his  heel. 

"The  whole  lot  of  you  make  me  sick,"  he  said.  "So 
loes  this  club." 

A  servant  held  his  raincoat  and  handed  him  his  hat;  he 
hook  his  bent  shoulders,  stifled  a  cough  and  went  out 
nto  the  rain. 

XX 

BY  THE  first  of  January  it  became  plain  that  there  was 
not  very  much  left  of  Colonel  Mallett's  fortune,  less 
if  his  business  reputation,  and  still  less  of  his  wife's 
lealth.    But  she  was  now  able  to  travel,  and  toward 


the  middle  of  the  month  she  sailed  with  Naida  and  one 
maid  for  Naples,  leaving  her  son  to  gather  up  and 
straighten  out  what  little  of  value  still  remained  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  house  of  Mallett.  What  he  cared  most 
about  was  to  straighten  out  his  father's  personal  repu- 
tation; and  this  was  possible  only  as  far  as  it  concerned 
Colonel  Mallett's  individual  honesty.  But  the  rehabilita- 
tion was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  his  father's 
reputation  for  business  intelligence;  and  New  York 
never  really  excuses  such  things. 

Not  much  remained  after  the  amounts  due  every 
creditor  had  been  checked  up  and  provided  for;  and  it 
took  practically  all  Duane  had,  almost  all  Naida  had, 
and  also  the  sacrifice  of  the  town  house  and  country  villa 
properly  to  protect  those  who  had  suffered.  Part  of  his 
mother's  estate  remained  intact,  enough  to  permit  her 
and  her  daughter  to  live  by  practicing  those  inconsequen- 
tial economies  the  necessity  for  which  fills  Europe  with 
about  the  only  sort  of  Americans  cultivated  foreigners  can 
tolerate,  and  for  which  predatory  Europeans  have  no  use 
whatever. 

As  for  Duane,  matters  were  now  in  such  shape  that  he 
found  it  possible  to  rent  a  studio  with  adjoining  bath  and 
bedroom— an  establishment  which,  at  onetime,  was  more 
than  he  expected  to  be  able  to  afford. 

The  loss  of  that  luxury  which  custom  had  made  a 
necessity  filled  his  daily  life  full  of  trifling  annoyances 
and  surprises  that  were  often  unpleasant  and  sometimes 
humorous;  but  the  new  and  arid  order  of  things  kept 
him  so  busy  that  he  had  little  time  for  the  apathy,  bitter- 
ness or  self-commiseration  which,  in  linked  sequence, 
usually  follow  sudden  disaster. 

Sooner  or  later  it  was  inevitable  that  he  must  feel  more 
keenly  the  death  of  a  father  who,  until  in  the  shadow  of 
impending  disaster,  had  never  offered  him  a  very  close 
intimacy.  Their  relations  had  been  merely  warm  and 
pleasant— an  easy  camaraderie  between  friends;  neither 
questioned  the  other's  rights  to  reticence  and  privacy. 
Their  mutual  silence  concerning  business  pursuits  was 
instinctive;  neither  father  nor  son  understood  the  other's 
affairs,  nor  were  they  interested  except  as  in  the  success  of 
a  good  comrade. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  in  years  to  come,  the  realization 
of  his  loss  would  become  keener  and  deeper;  but  now, 
in  the  reaction  from  shock,  and  in  the  anxiety  and  stress 
and  dire  necessity  for  activity,  only  the  surface  sorrow 
was  understood— the  pity  of  it,  the  distressing  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  death  of  a  good  father,  a  good 
friend,  and  a  personally  upright  man. 

The  funeral  was  private;  only  the  immediate  family 
attended.  Duane  had  written  to  Geraldine,  Kathleen 
and  Scott  not  to  come,  and  he  had  also  asked  if  he  might 
not  go  to  them  when  the  chance  arrived. 

And  now  the  chance  had  come  at  last,  in  the  dead  of 
winter;  but  the  prospect  of  escape  to  Geraldine  bright- 
ened the  whole  world  for  him  and  gilded  the  snowy  streets 
of  the  city  with  that  magic  radiance  no  flaming  planet 
ever  cast. 

He  had  already  shipped  a  crate  of  canvases  to  Roya- 
Neh;  his  trunk  had  gone,  and  now,  checking  with  an 
amused  shrug  a  natural  impulse  to  hail  a  cab,  he  swung 
his  suitcase  and  himself  aboard  a  car,  bound  for  the 
Patroons  Club,  where  he  meant  to  lunch  before  taking 
the  train  for  Roya-Neh. 

He  had  not  been  to  the  club  since  the  catastrophe  and 
his  father's  death,  and  he  was  very  serious  and  somber 
and  slightly  embarrassed  when  he  entered. 

A  servant  took  his  coat  and  suitcase  with  marked  but 
subdued  respect.  Men  whom  he  knew  and  some  men 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  at  all  made  it  a  point  to  speak  to 
him  or  bow  to  him  with  a  cordiality  too  pointed  not  to 
affect  him,  because  in  it  he  recognized  the  acceptance  of 
what  he  had  fought  for— the  verdict  that  the  public  exon- 
erated his  father  from  anything  worse  than  a  bad  but 
honest  mistake. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  stood  in  the  great  marble 
rotunda,  looking  around  him.  In  that  club  familiar 
figures  were  lacking— men  whose  social  and  financial 
position  only  a  few  months  before  seemed  impregnable, 
men  who  had  gone  down  in  ruin,  one  or  two  who  had 
perished  by  their  own  hand,  several  whose  physical  and 
financial  stamina  had  been  shattered  at  the  same  terrible 
moment.  Some  were  ill,  some  dead,  some  had  resigned, 
others  had  been  forced  to  write  their  resignations— such 
men  as  Dysart,  for  example,  and  James  Skelton,  now  in 
prison,  unable  to  furnish  bail. 

But  the  Patroons  was  a  club  of  men  above  the  average; 
a  number  among  them  even  belonged  to  the  Pyramid; 
and  the  financial  disasters  of  that  summer  and  winter  had 
spared  no  club  in  the  five  Boroughs  and  no  membership 
list  had  been  immune  from  the  sinister  consequences  of  a 
crash  that  had  resounded  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  had 
set  humble  and  great  scurrying  to  cover  in  every  bourse 
of  the  civilized  world. 

As  he  entered  the  dining-room  and  passed  to  his 
usual  table  he  caught  sight  of  De  Lancy  Grandcourt 
lunching  alone  at  the  table  directly  behind  him. 

"Hello,  De  Lancy,"  he  said;    "shall  we  join  forces?" 


"I'd  be  glad  to;  it's  very  kind  of  you,  Duane,"  replied 
Grandcourt,  showing  his  pleasure  at  the  proposal  in  the 
direct  honesty  of  his  response.  Few  men  considered  it 
worth  while  to  cultivate  Grandcourt.  To  lunch  with 
him  was  a  bore;  a  tete-d-tite  with  him  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  visitation;  his  slowness  and  stupidity 
had  become  proverbial  in  that  club;  and  yet  almost  the 
only  foundation  for  it  had  been  Dysart's  attitude  toward 
him;  and  men's  estimate  of  him  was  the  more  illogical 
because  few  men  really  cared  for  Dysart's  opinions. 
But  Dysart  had  introduced  him,  elected  him  and  some- 
how had  contrived  to  make  the  public  accept  his  half- 
sneering  measure  of  Grandcourt  as  Grandcourt's  true 
stature.  And  the  man,  being  shy,  reticent,  slow  to  anger, 
slower  still  to  take  his  own  part,  was  tolerated  and  good- 
humoredly  avoided  when  decently  possible.  So  much  for 
the  average  man's  judgment  of  an  average  man. 

Seated  opposite  to  Duane,  Grandcourt  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  him  with  a  simplicity  that  touched  the 
other.  Then,  in  perfectly  good  taste,  but  with  great 
diffidence,  he  spoke  of  Duane's  bereavement. 

For  a  little  while  they  asked  and  answered  those 
amiably-formal  questions  convention  requires  under 
similar  circumstances;  then  Duane  spoke  of  Dysart 
gravely,  because  new  rumors  were  rife  concerning  him, 
even  a  veiled  hint  of  possible  indictment  and  arrest. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Grandcourt,  his  heavy  features 
becoming  troubled;  "he  is  a  broken  man,  and  no  court 
and  jury  can  punish  him  more  severely  than  he  has  been 
punished.  Nor  do  I  know  what  they  could  get  out  of  him. 
He  has  nothing  left;  everything  he  possessed  has  been 
turned  over.  He  sits  all  day  in  a  house  that  is  no  longer 
his,  doing  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  hearing  nothing 
except  the  childish  babble  of  his  old  father  or  the  voices 
from  the  hall  below,  where  his  servants  are  fighting  off 
reporters  and  cranks  and  people  with  grievances.  Oh,  I 
tell  you,  Duane,  it's  pitiable  all  right!  " 

"There  was  a  rumor  yesterday  of  his  suicide,"  said 
Duane  in  a  low  voice.   "  I  did  not  credit  it." 

Grandcourt  shook  his  head:  "He  never  would  do  that. 
He  totally  lacks  whatever  you  call  it— cowardice  or 
courage— to  do  that.  It  is  not  like  Dysart;  it  is  not  in 
him  to  do  it.  He  never  will,  never  could.  I  know  him, 
Duane." 

Duane  nodded. 

Grandcourt  spoke  again:   "He  cares  for  few  things; 

life  is  one  of  them.    His  father,  his  social  position  " 

Grandcourt  hesitated,  caught  Duane's  eye.  Both  men's 
features  became  expressionless. 

Duane  said:  "I  had  an  exceedingly  nice  note  from 
Rosalie  the  other  day.  She  has  bought  one  of  those 
double-deck  apartments— but  I  fancy  you  know  about  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Grandcourt,  turning  red.  "She  was  good 
enough  to  ask  my  opinion."  He  added  with  a  laugh:  "I 
shouldn't  think  anybody  would  want  my  opinion  after  the 
way  I've  smashed  my  own  affairs." 

Duane  smiled,  too.  "I've  heard,"  he  said,  "that  yours 
was  the  decentest  smash  of  the  season.  What  is  that 
Scriptural  business  about— about  a  man  who  lays  down 
his  fortune  for  a  friend?" 

"His  life,"  corrected  Grandcourt,  very  red;  "but  please 
don't  confound  what  I  did  with  anything  of  importance  to 
anybody."  He  lighted  a  cigar  from  the  burning  match 
offered  by  Duane,  very  much  embarrassed  for  a  moment, 
then  suddenly  brightened  up. 

"I'm  in  business  now,"  he  observed  with  a  glance  at 
the  other,  partly  timid,  partly  of  pride.  "My  father  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  me— and  nobody  blames  him 

—  so  he  bought  me  a  seat  and,  Duane,  do  you  know  that  I 
am  doing  rather  well,  considering  that  nobody  is  doing 
anything  at  all." 

Duane  laughed  heartily,  but  his  mirth  did  not  hurt 
Grandcourt,  who  sat  smiling  and  enjoying  his  cigar  and 
looking  with  confidence  into  a  face  that  was  so  frankly 
and  unusually  friendly. 

"You  know,  I  always  admired  you,  Duane  — even  in  the 
days  when  you  never  bothered  your  head  about  me,"  he 
added  naively.  "Do  you  remember  at  school  the  cari- 
cature you  drew  of  me— all  hands  and  feet  and  face,  and 
absolutely  no  body?  I've  got  that  yet;  and  I'm  very 
proud  to  have  it  when  I  hear  people  speak  of  your  artistic 
success.  Some  day,  if  I  ever  have  any  money  again,  I'll 
ask  you  to  paint  a  better  portrait  of  me  if  you  have  time." 

They  laughed  again  over  this  mild  pleasantry;  a 
cordial  understanding  was  developing  between  them  which 
meant  much  to  Grandcourt,  for  he  was  a  lonely  man  and 
his  shyness  had  always  deprived  him  of  what  he  most 
cared  for— what  really  might  have  been  his  only  resource 

—  the  friendship  of  other  men. 

For  some  time,  while  they  were  talking,  Duane  had 
noticed,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  another  man  at  a 
neighboring  table— a  thin,  pop-eyed,  hollow-chested, 
unhealthy  young  fellow,  who  at  intervals  stared  insolently 
at  Grandcourt,  and  once  or  twice  contrived  to  knock  over 
his  glass  of  whisky  while  reaching  unsteadily  for  a  fresh 
cigarette. 

The  man  was  Stuyvesant  Quest.  Grandcourt's  back 
was  toward  him;  Duane  paid  him  no  particular  attention, 
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though  at  moments  he  noticed  him  scowling  in  their 
direction  and  seemed  to  hear  him  fussing  and  muttering 
over  his  whisky  and  soda,  which,  with  cigarettes,  com- 
prised his  luncheon. 

"I  wish  I  were  going  up  to  Roya-Neh  with  you," 
repeated  Grandcourt.  "I  had  a  bully  time  up  there  — 
everybody  was  unusually  nice  to  me,  and  I  had  a  fine 
time." 

"I  know  they'll  ask  you  up  whenever  you  can  get 
away,"  said  Duane.  "Geraldine  Seagrave  likes  you 
immensely." 

"Does  she?"  exclaimed  Grandcourt,  blushing.  "I'd 
rather  believe  that  than  almost  anything!  She  was  very, 
very  kind  to  me,  I  can  tell  you;  I  don't  know  why, 
because  I've  nothing  intellectual  to  offer  anybody,  and  I 
certainly  am  not  pretty!" 

Duane,  very  much  amused,  looked  at  his  watch. 

"When  does  your  train  leave?"  asked  Grandcourt. 

"  I've  an  hour  yet." 

"  Come  up  to  my  room  and  smoke.  I've  better  whisky 
than  we  dispense  down  here.  I'm  living  at  the  club,  you 
know.  They  haven't  yet  got  over  my  fiasco  at  home  and 
I  can't  stand  their  joshing." 

Neither  of  the  men  noticed  that  a  third  man  followed 
them.  Duane  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire, 
Grandcourt  in  another,  the  decanter  stood  on  a  low  table 
between  them,  when,  without  formality,  the  door  opened 
and  young  Quest  appeared  on  the  threshold,  white,  self- 
assertive  and  aggressively  at  his  ease. 

"If  you  fellows  don't  mind  I'll  butt  in  a  moment,"  he 
said.  "How  are  you,  Mallett?  How  are  you?"  giving 
Grandcourt  an  impertinent  look,  and  added:  "Do  you 
by  any  chance  expect  your  friend  Dysart  in  here  this 
afternoon?" 

"Dysart  is  no  longer  a  member  of  this  club,"  said 
Grandcourt  quietly.   "I've  told  you  that  a  dozen  times." 


"All  right,  I'll  ask  you  two  dozen  times  more  if  I 
choose,"  retorted  Quest.  "Why  not?"  And  he  gave  him 
an  ugly  stare. 

The  man  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  quarrelsome. 
Duane  paid  him  no  further  attention;  Grandcourt  asked 
him  very  civilly  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him. 

"Sure,"  sneered  Quest.  "You  can  tell  Dysart  that  if  I 
ever  come  across  him  I'll  shoot  him  on  sight!  Tell  him 
that,  will  you?" 

"I've  already  told  him  that,"  said  Grandcourt  with  a 
shrug  of  contempt. 

The  weak,  vicious  face  of  the  other  reddened. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  taking  that  tone  with  me?" 
he  demanded  loudly.  "  Do  you  think  I  won't  make  good? 
I've  written  him,  I've  asked  for  an  explanation,  I've 
'm-manded  t'  know  why  his  name's  coupled  with  my 
sister's  " 

Duane  leaned  over,  slammed  the  door  and  turned  short 
on  Quest. 

"Shut  up!"  he  said  sharply.  "Do  you  hear?  Shut 
up! " 

"No,  I  won't  shut  up !  I'll  say  what  I  damn  please  " 

"You  miserable,  drunken  kid— do  you  think  you  would 
be  enhancing  your  sister's  reputation  by  dragging  her 
name  into  a  murder  trial?  What  are  you,  anyway?  If 
I  didn't  know  your  sister  as  a  thoroughbred  I'd  have  you 
posted  here  for  a  mongrel  and  sent  packing.  The  pound 
is  your  proper  place,  not  a  clubhouse,"  which  was  an 
astonishing  speech  for  De  Lancy  Grandcourt. 

Half  contemptuously,  but  with  something  almost 
vicious  in  his  violence,  he  slammed  young  Quest  back  into 
the  chair  from  which  he  had  attempted  to  hurl  himself. 
"Keep  quiet,"  he  said;  "you're  a  particularly  vile  little 
wretch,  particularly  pitiable;  but  your  sister  is  a  girl  of 
gentle  breeding— a  sweet,  charming,  sincere  young  girl 
whom  everybody  admires   and  respects.    If  you  are 


anything  but  a  gutter-mutt  you'll  respect  her,  too;  and  the 
only  way  you  can  do  it  is  by  shutting  that  unsanitary 
whisky-trap  of  yours— and  keeping  it  shut— and  by 
remaining  as  far  away  from  her  as  you  can,  permanently." 
Grandcourt  went  over  to  Duane. 

"The  man  is  sick,  helplessly  sick  in  mind  and  body.  If 
you'll  telephone  Bailey  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hospital 
he'll  send  an  ambulance  and  I'll  go  up  there  with  this  fool 
boy.  He's  been  like  this  before.  Bailey  knows  what  to  do. 
Telephone  from  the  station;  I  don't  want  the  club  serv- 
ants to  gossip  any  more  than  Ls  necessary.  Do  you  mind 
doing  it?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Duane.  He  glanced  at  the 
miserable,  sniveling,  twitching  creature  by  the  fire.  "  Do 
you  think  he'll  get  over  this?" 

Grandcourt  looked  troubled. 

"I  don't  know  what  this  breed  is  likely  to  do.  He's 
absolutely  no  good.  He's  the  only  person  in  the  world 
that  is  left  of  the  family— except  his  sister.  He's  all  she 
has  had  to  look  out  for  her— a  fine  legacy,  a  fine  prop  for 
her  to  lean  on.  That's  the  sort  of  protection  she  has  had 
all  her  life;  that's  the  example  set  her  in  her  own  home." 

They  stood  together  in  silence  for  a  moment;  maudlin 
sniffles  of  self-pity  arose  from  the  corner  by  the  fire,  alter- 
nating with  more  hysterical  and  more  ominous  sounds 
presaging  some  spasmodic  crisis. 

Grandcourt  said:  "Bunny  Gray  has  helped  me  kennel 
this  pup  once  or  twice.  He's  in  the  club;  I  think  1  11 
send  for  him." 

"You'll  need  help,"  nodded  Duane.  "I'll  call  up  the 
hospital  on  my  way  to  the  station.   Good-by,  De  Lancy." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

At  the  station  Duane  telephoned  to  the  hospital,  got 
Doctor  Bailey,  arranged  for  a  room  in  a  private  ward,  and 
had  barely  time  to  catch  his  train;  in  fact,  he  was  in  such  a 
( Continued  on  Page  53 J 
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A  Misplaced  Policeman 

WE  LEARN  from  the  daily  press  that  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  "curb  market"  in  New 
York  have  fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  postal  authorities 
through  using  the  mails  to  sell  worthless  mining  stocks. 
Why  the  gentlemen,  in  prosecuting  this  undertaking,  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  extensive  facilities  which 
the  "curb"  itself  affords  for  such  purposes  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  Certainly  it  was  not  from  lack  of  prec- 
edent. So  far  as  we  remember,  no  one  has  ever  got  into 
trouble  through  selling  worthless  stock  on  the  "curb." 
The  trouble  has  all  come  to  those  who  bought. 

Concerning  the  "curb,"  the  Committee  on  Speculation 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  reported:  "This  open- 
air  market,  we  understand,  is  dependent  for  the  great 
bulk  of  its  business  upon  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
approximately  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  orders  executed 
on  the  'curb'  coming  from  Stock  Exchange  houses. 
.  .  .  The  present  apparent  attitude  of  the  Exchange 
toward  the  'curb'  seems  to  us  clearly  inconsistent  with 
its  moral  obligations  to  the  community  at  large." 

The  "curb"  occupies  one  of  the  public  streets  of  New 
York,  with  a  policeman  especially  assigned  to  see  that 
nobody  annoys  it.  That  policeman  always  seemed  to  us 
very  singularly  employed. 

The  Mote  and  the  Beam 

OF  REFORM,  also,  distance  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder.  Some  state  prisons  are  breeding-places  of 
tuberculosis,  so  that  to  shut  a  man  therein  is,  in  a  very 
literal  way,  to  imperil  his  life;  in  some  others  men  are 
treated  with  gross  brutality.  Everybody  has  read  about 
this  and,  at  the  moment  of  reading,  has. been  properly 
indignant.  But  every  person  in  a  state  prison  has  had  his 
day  in  court  and  been  formally  adjudged  guilty  of  some 
crime;  so  that,  excessive  as  the  punishment  may  be,  it 
resulted  from  his  own  fault. 

If  the  humane  citizen,  at  the  moment  of  his  indignation 
against  some  far-away  state  prison,  had  stepped  around 
the  corner  he  might  have  discovered  a  nasty,  infected 
town  lockup  or  county  jail,  reproducing  the  bad  con- 
ditions of  the  state  prison  under  his  own  nose  and  hand. 
Straw  beds  with  coarse  pillows  black  with  grease,  beds 
and  pillows  being  changed  twice  a  year;  seepage  through 
the  floor;  boys  herded  with  vicious  men— such  are 
features  which  a  commission  recently  discovered  in 
county  jails  in  New  York,  in  various  nice,  enlightened, 
humane,  rural  or  semi-urban  communities  where  the 
people,  no  doubt,  would  be  as  indignant  as  anybody  else 
over  a  bad  state  prison  in  Ohio  or  Illinois.  And  fully  half 
of  the  jail  prisoners  are  merely  held  awaiting  trial. 

In  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  we  hasten  to  add,  are  clean, 
well-ventilated,  well-kept  county  jails  and  town  lockups. 
We  add,  also,  that  to  feel  indignant  over  abuses  a  thousand 
miles  away  is  pleasanter  than  poking  around  your  own 
neighborhood  to  find  them. 

The  Inconsistent  Cotton  Critic 

FOR  some  time,  it  is  said,  the  demand  in  England  for 
cotton  yarn  was  below  normal,  and  manufacturers 
took  to  cutting  prices  until  a  level  was  reached  which  did 
not  yield  a  satisfactory  profit.    Accordingly,  the  last  of 


August,  Lancashire  millowners  met  at  Manchester  to  form 
an  association,  the  chief  object  being  to  fix  a  minimum 
price  below  which  no  yarn  should  be  sold.  Provision  was 
made  to  exact  a  penalty,  in  the  way  of  a  fine,  from  any 
manufacturer  who  sold  below  the  association  price.  "It 
is  quite  evident,"  remarks  an  authority  on  cotton,  "that 
the  plan  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  trade." 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  the  chief  producer  of 
raw  cotton.  The  price  of  that  commodity  fluctuates 
much  more  widely  than  the  price  of  wheat.  The  average 
yearly  price,  within  a  period  of  six  years,  has  varied  a 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  As  between  1903  and  1904  the 
average  price  dropped  one-third.  A  fluctuation  of  a  cent  in 
the  price  means  a  difference  of  five  dollars  a  bale,  or  some 
seventy  million  dollars  on  a  crop.  About  a  year  ago  there 
was  a  large  meeting  of  Southern  cotton  growers  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  association  to  fix  a  price  below  which 
no  cotton  should  be  sold.  Commenting  upon  this  our  same 
cotton-trade  authority  pointed  out  the  egregious  folly  of 
' '  attempting  to  substitute  dictum  for  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand."  The  plan,  it  opined,  must  have  proceeded  from 
"fatuous  minds." 

For  the  millowners  to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  manu- 
factured cotton  is  eminently  intelligent.  For  growers  of 
cotton  to  attempt  the  same  thing  is  mere  folly.  The  only 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  millowners  are  large 
capitalists  and  the  farmers  are  small  capitalists. 

The  Greed  of  Man 

SIX  years  ago  Oregon  passed  an  act  limiting  to  ten  hours 
a  day  the  work  of  women  in  "any  mechanical  estab- 
lishment, factory  or  laundry."  A  Portland  laundryman 
was  prosecuted  for  violating  this  act.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
declared  the  statute  to  be  constitutional. 

"Woman's  physical  structure,"  says  the  decision, 
"and  proper  discharge  of  her  maternal  functions— having 
in  view  not  only  her  own  health,  but  the  well-being  of  the 
race — justify  legislation  to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as 
well  as  the  passion  of  man.  The  limitations  which  this 
statute  places  upon  her  right  to  agree  with  her  employer 
as  to  the  time  she  shall  labor  are  not  imposed  solely  for 
her  benefit,  but  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Many  words 
cannot  make  this  plainer." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  highest  court  respecting  the 
right  of  a  state  to  limit  hours  of  work  by  women,  and 
with  that  decision  it  might  be  supposed  the  matter  was 
settled.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  greed  of  man  is  not 
easily  balked.  Illinois  passed  a  ten-hour  law  for  women, 
modeled  upon  the  Oregon  statute.  Recently— the  time 
for  the  statute  to  take  effect  having  arrived— an  associa- 
tion of  manufacturers  announced  that  it  would  endeavor 
to  have  the  act  set  aside  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Although  the  highest  court  has  spoken,  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  somebody  forgot  to  dot  an  i  or  cross  a  t; 
that  by  some  astute  legal  manoeuver  the  statute  may  be 
upset — and  an  employer  entrenched  a  little  longer  in  his 
legal  right  to  exploit  female  labor.  The  statutory  limita- 
tion upon  hours  of  work  by  women  is  "largely  for  the 
benefit  of  all."  But  there  are  still  some  employers  who 
don't  care  a  rap  about  that  if  they  can  extract  a  little 
more  profit  from  toiling  women. 

A  Milestone  in  Finance 

STOCKS  fell  the  other  day  because  Mr.  Harriman  came 
home  ill.  Nevertheless,  in  the  incidents  of  his  return 
from  Europe  and  settling  down  at  Arden  one  may  dis- 
cern a  bull  point  of  the  highest  promise. 

Until  rather  recently  a  typical  financier  must  be 
swathed  in  mystery.  Sometimes  there  were  reasons  for  it, 
because  the  less  the  public  knew  of  the  financier  the  better 
for  him.  But  quite  as  often  this  affectation  of  mystery 
was  merely  a  professional  pose,  part  of  the  patter  of 
the  trade.  It  did  great  harm.  Ignorance  and  curiosity 
beget  fable.  Around  occult  financiers  there  grew  up  a 
flourishing  American  mythology  which  represented  them 
as  strange  beings  clothed  with  vast  and  mysterious 
powers.  Conceiving  them  in  this  character,  many  intelli- 
gent people  actually  believed  that  if  only  fifty  or  a  hundred 
very  rich  citizens  could  be  persuaded  to  be  good,  all  the 
troubles  of  the  country  would  be  over. 

For  a  good  while  Mr.  Harriman  himself  maintained 
the  occult  pose,  and  so  supported  the  hurtful  myth. 
Mistaking  him  for  a  cloud-compeller,  people  often  blamed 
him  because  the  sun  did  not  shine.  Some  old-fashioned 
practitioners  still  maintain  their  foolish  Olympian  stage 
machinery,  and  would  be  as  aghast  at  the  notion  of 
showing  themselves  humanly  to  the  crowd  whom  their 
activities  strongly  affect  as  the  Grand  Lama  would  be  at 
the  idea  of  taking  part  in  a  fat  man's  race  at  a  county 
fair.  But  Mr.  Harriman's  later,  wiser  course  makes  the 
old  pose  more  difficult.  Between  a  human  public  and 
an  obscure,  pasteboard,  tin-thunder  god-of-the-machine 
there  could  be  no  sympathy  or  understanding.  Between 
the  public  and  a  small,  rather  ailing,  much  overburdened 
man,  generally  doing  about  the  best  he  knows  how,  and 


essentially  as  helpless  in  the  grip  of  circumstance  as  you 
and  I,  there  may  be  much  sympathy  and  understanding, 
even  when  the  public  and  this  man  see  certain  questions 
in  quite  different  lights. 

A  Hint  From  Mr.  Yoakum 

WHEN  your  products  leave  you,"  said  B.  F.  Yoakum 
the  other  day  to  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Oklahoma, 
"they  are  taken  by  the  railroads,  which  are  organized. 
They  then  go  to  the  manufacturers,  who  are  organized, 
and  when  they  reach  you  again  as  a  finished  product  they 
come  from  mercantile  organizations.  The  producers  of 
all  this  wealth  represent  the  only  link  in  the  chain  that  is 
not  strongly  organized." 

Imagine  that  some  one  had  pointed  out  to  the  railroads 
a  way  to  increase  their  net  earnings  by  twenty  per  cent, 
or,  say,  two  hundred  million  dollars.  Next  day  you  would 
find  a  Railroad  Presidents'  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  working  with  might  and  main,  as  one  man,  to 
achieve  that  prize.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  Mr.  Yoakum  pointed  out,  the  average 
cost  of  hauling  a  ton  of  farm  produce  a  mile  over  country 
roads  in  this  country  is  twenty-five  cents;  but  in  Europe 
it  is  only  eight  cents.  With  country  roads  as  good  as  those 
of  Europe  the  cost  of  hauling  farm  and  mine  products 
might  be  reduced  by  the  prodigious  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  a  year.  And  this  matter  of  good  roads 
is,  or  might  easily  be,  almost  wholly  within  the  control  of 
farmers.  If  properly  organized  their  power  would  carry 
through  every  necessary  plan  of  road  improvement. 

Industrial  organization,  of  course,  like  the  broader 
social  compact,  can  be  maintained  only  at  a  certain  price. 
Every  man  must  chip  in  something  of  his  own  individual 
liberty  of  action.  There  are  a  number  of  signs  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  around  to  the  chipping-in  point. 

The  Helots  of  the  Colleges 

EVERY  one,  comparatively  speaking,  sees  the  dis- 
tinguished college  professor  living,  apparently,  much 
at  his  ease;  a  companion,  perhaps,  of  the  rich  and  the 
great.  You  admire  him;  perchance  are  snubbed  by  him 
in  the  social  way.  But,  according  to  a  protest  which  now 
lies  before  us,  even  as  Greek  glory  reared  itself  upon  the 
labor  of  slaves,  so  is  this  professor's  fair  state  supported 
upon  the  backs  of  nameless  perspiring  minions  technic- 
ally known  as  instructors. 

The  actual  teaching  in  our  universities  is  done  increas- 
ingly by  instructors  whose  pay  averages  about  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  If  we  may  believe  a  member  of  that 
unhappy  class,  not  only  is  the  instructor  "immediately 
saddled  with  a  burden  of  teaching,  .  .  .  doing  all  the 
hard  work  himself,  and  almost  always  with  large  classes, 
often  too  large  for  satisfactory  instruction  of  any  kind," 
but  "he  is  the  general  handy  man  about  the  place  to 
manage  the  multitudinous  administrative  details."  And 
if  he  be  married  his  meager  salary  keeps  him  in  distraction 
"about  his  pecuniary  well-being."  The  result  is  that  he 
has  scant  time  or  strength  for  purely  scholarly  labors; 
hence  it  is  only  by  genius  or  superhuman  exertion  that  he 
can  rise  out  of  his  submerged  condition  and  take  his  place 
in  the  upper  orders  of  the  academic  world. 

Generally  speaking,  the  suffering  are  the  silent;  they 
are  so  busy  keeping  alive  that  they  haven't  time  to  com- 
plain. Yet  every  now  and  then  a  moan  of  despair  or  a  cry 
of  rage  does  come  up  from  this  Plutonian  underworld  of 
the  academy.  In  time  the  cries  will  bear  fruit;  Boston 
will  give  birth  to  another  emancipation  movement. 

A  Grisly  Tariff  Jest 

HERE  is  a  problem  so  simple  that  a  child  can  work  it: 
Take  three  thousand  three  hundred  representatives 
of  the  celebrated  "pauper  labor  of  Europe  " ;  bring  them  to 
this  country  totally  unorganized;  place  before  them  three 
thousand  jobs,  and  set  them  to  competing  among  them- 
selves for  the  jobs.  How  long  will  it  take  them  to  repro- 
duce, in  the  United  States,  the  condition  which  they  left 
in  Europe— a  condition,  that  is,  where  they  work  for  the 
barest  subsistence? 

It  is  true  the  manufacturer  gets  protection  on  the 
transparent  pretext  that  his  workmen  will  benefit.  But 
where  he  deals  with  a  mass  of  unorganized,  ignorant 
labor  which  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  wages  are  as 
certain  to  fall  to  the  point  of  subsistence  as  any  other 
effect  of  the  force  of  gravitation  is  certain  to  happen. 

Of  course,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  aware  of  this.  He  knows  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  unorganized  Slav  and  Italian 
laborers  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  could  have 
got  no  benefit  from  the  tariff  which  protects  the  company. 
In  petitioning  the  Government  to  examine  the  facts  in 
that  case,  fairly  on  the  heels  of  the  enactment  of  a  new 
high-protection  tariff,  the  secretary  displays  a  rather 
grisly  humor-  just  as  though  he  had  shouted  to  the  dis- 
persing Congress:  "Hey,  you  fellows,  come  back  here 
and  have  a  good  look  at  the  corpse!  " 
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How  Bill  Came  Back 

UNCLE  JOHN  K.  GOWDY  came  back  to  Rushville 
from  Paris  economically  bestowed  in  a  day  coach; 
but,  then,  John  K.  always  was  prudent  except  that 
one  time  when  he  let  the  French  barber  go  as  far  as  he 
liked,  and  the  French 
barber  cut  off  the 
paint-brush  whiskers 
that  had  been  John 
K.'s  and  Indiana's 
pride  during  so  many 
political  campaigns, 
and  had  astonished 
the  boulevards, 
although,  it  may  be 
said,  there  are  shown 
on  the  boulevards 
from  time  to  time 
some  fantastic  facial 
foliage.  However, 
John  K.  lost  his'n 
because  he  loosened 
up  to  that  barber, 
but  that  isn't  the 
point. 

The  point  is  that 
he  came  back  home 
to  Rushville,  after 
being  Consul-General 
at  Paris  until  an  un- 
feeling  and  non- 
obligated  President 

wouldn't  let  him  be  Consul-General  at  Paris  any  longer, 
which  was  a  rude  shock  to  John  K. ,  for  he  thought  he  was  a 
victor  to  whom  belonged  all  the  Parisian  spoils  for  a  few 
years  longer — he  came  back  home  in  a  day  coach.  Most 
of  the  way  from  the  borders  of  Rush  County  the  day  coach 
ran  alongside  farms  owned  by  John  K.  Taking  it  by 
and  large,  a  good  many  other  Rushville  folks  coming  back 
home  have  walked  in,  after  venturing  out  in  the  world, 
and  some  have  written  home  for  money.  Also  quite  a 
smattering  of  Rushvillians,  who  want  to  celebrate  old- 
home  week,  or  month,  have  blown  in  wrapped  in  red 
blankets  with  "Minnie  K"  or  " Eye- Kay-Bee "  or  some 
other  horse  name  on  them— the  blankets;  for  a  lot  of 
light-harness  horses  go  out  every  year  from  Rushville  to 
campaign  at  the  fairs,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Rush- 
ville campaigners  that  they  rarely  refuse  to  let  a  Rush- 
villian,  with  a  yearning  for  home,  crawl  into  a  blanket 
and  go  back  on  the  stock  car. 

However,  this  is  beside  the  mark,  which  is  what  the 
chaps  in  the  blankets  are,  too— ha!  ha!— and  not  to  be 
too  hippicanarious  about  it,  I  ask  this  question: 

Q.  Did  Bill  Henley  come  back  to  Rushville  in  any  of  the 
styles  or  conveyances  above  and  hereinbefore  mentioned  ? 

A.    He  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  then,  Mistuh  Johnsing,  how  did  Bill  Henley 
come  home  ? 

A.  He  came  home,  Brother  Bones,  in  his  own  pet, 
private  car,  with  a  party  of  friends  as  guests,  with  ice 
boxes  bulging  like  the  veteran  firing  line  at  a  schiitzenfest, 
with  his  personal  cook  fixing  up  a  few  sweetbreads  and 
mushrooms  under  glass  and  a  few  other  little  kickshaws 
like  that,  with  his  proprietary  porter  shining  the  brass, 
and  with  enough  electric  lights  burning  to  make  it  look 
like  a  Gussie  Gumdrop  sign  over  a  New  York  theater. 

Setting  the  Pace  for  Rushville 

TT  WAS  great  for  the  natives,  and  the  I-Knew-Him-When 
Club  turned  out  in  a  body  and  greeted  him  at  the  station, 
headed  by  the  What-Do-You-Know-About-That  Band 
playing  the  Don't-You-Remember  quickstep.  You  see, 
it  wasn't  over  ten  years  before  that  Henley  had  been  a 
lawyer  in  Rushville  who  had  a  little  bunch  of  ready  money 
once  a  year  when  he  got  a  dividend  on  a  small  collection 
of  natural-gas  stock  he  garnered  as  a  fee  one  time  when  the 
natural-gas  business  wasn't  much.  When  he  lighted  in 
Rushville  on  this  historic  occasion  he  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Illinois  Southern  Railroad,  and  director  of 
the  American  Trust  Company,  of  Chicago.  He  had,  in 
that  ten  years,  jumped  from  a  directorship  in  the  Rushville 
Gas  Company  and  the  presidency  of  the  Flatrock  Fishing 
Club,  of  Rushville,  to  the  top  of  the  company  that  handles 
every  railroad  car  that  goes  in  or  out  of  Chicago  on  the 
belt.  Do  you  wonder  the  I-Knew-Him-When  Club  was 
there  ?  Wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the  world. 

Bill  came  down  to  attend  a  dance  at  the  Social  Club. 
He  had  his  car  switched  off  near  the  elevator  and  the 
automobiles  took  the  whole  party  up  to  the  club  where 


they  danced  to  the  wee,  sma'  hours,  as  Tom  Geraghty 
wouldn't  say,  although  esteemed  contemporary  might. 
The  reason  the  I-Told-You-So  Club  didn't  participate  was 
because  there  wasn't  a  person  in  all  the  six  thousand  of 
Rushville  who  had  nerve  enough  to  whisper  the  club's 
name  and  motto.  They  never  did  tell  anybody  so.  No 
one  dreamed  it,  let  alone  saying  it, 
and  the  last  thing  they  did  say  was 
that  Bill  Henley  was  going  quite  a 
clip  and  would,  probably,  land  in  the 
poorhouse. 

Bill  always  astonished  the  Rush- 
ville folks.  He  kept  them  on  a  per- 
petual squawk.  When  he  couldn't 
afford  to  smoke  a  pipe  he  got  the  best 
two-for-a-quarter  cigars  the  drug- 
store had,  while  the  local  bunch  who 
could  buy  and  sell  him  thought  they 
were  going  some  when  they  invested 
in  a  five-cent  torch  on  Saturday 
nights.  He  never  wrote  letters.  He 
sent  telegrams.  His  wire  bill  was 
more  than  his  grocery  bill.  He  wore 
the  best  clothes  in  the  town,  and  he 
always  met— usually  first— all  the 
big  people  who  came  to  town. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young  chap, 
and  is  just  as  good  looking  now  as  he 
was  then,  and  a  hard  student.  After 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  it  was 
conceded  he  had  more  law  in  his  head 
than  most  of  his  competitors  had  in 
their  libraries.  He  plugged  along  with 
the  village  wiseacres  holding  court  on  him  every  day,  and 
predicting  smash,  until  a  deadlock  convention  happened. 
Bill  introduced  himself  as  a  solution  for  the  deadlock,  and 
they  took  him,  and  nominated  him  for  judge  of  the  appel- 
late court.  He  didn't  have  to  make  a  campaign,  for  his 
party  had  a  big  majority  in  the  district,  and  presently  he 
was  Judge  Henley  and  was  getting  six  thousand  a  year. 

Well,  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  some  money  — quite 
a  tidy  bit  of  change— and  the  Judge  expanded  to  it  without 
a  quiver.  After  a  time  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
general  counsel  and  director  for  the  Chicago  &  Southern 
Illinois  crowd,  who  were  then  buying  several  million 
dollars  in  property  for  their  belt-line  improvement.  He 
had  a  good  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer,  and  the 
Chicago  people  wanted  to  use  his  legal  ability. 

Henley  jumped  at  the  chance.  He  signed  his  acceptance 
and  sent  in  his  resignation  as  judge  with  the  same  penful 
of  ink.    All  Rushville  rose  up  and  predicted  ruin. 

"  Plumb  dotty !"  they  said.  "  Crazy  as  a  loon.  Idea  of 
quittin'  a  judgeship  that  pays  six  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  has  quite  a  spell  to  run." 

"  But,"  protested  one  of  his  friends,  "  Bill  is  going  to  get 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

"  He  dunno  what  he  does  want.  Fust  off,  he  won't  have 
nothing.  How  does  he  know  a  firm  kin  pay  him  that  much 
money?  He  hain't  worth  it,  to  begin  on— no  man  hain't 
— and,  'sides,  I'd  ruther  have  the  State  of  Injianny  back 
of  me  when  it  comes  to  payin'  big  salaries." 

Within  a  year  Bill  was  president  of  the  company  and  a 
director  in  the  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  When  that  com- 
pany was  consolidated  with  the  American  Trust  Company 
Judge  Henley  was  taken  over  as  a  director. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  little  spot  on  the  banks  of 
Flatrock  Creek  where  Henley  used  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
each  summer,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  Each  year,  since 
he  went  to  Chicago,  he  has  gone  back  to  camp  there, 
although  he  has  been  able  to  go  to  any  other  place  he 
fancied.  There  were  occasions  when  the  provisions  for 
the  camp  were  secured  on  time,  and  the  grocers  took  their 
pay  out  in  law  afterward,  but  they  got  good  law,  so  there 
was  no  harm  done,  either  way.  Last  summer,  after  he 
was  president  of  the  road,  Henley  sent  word  to  the  old 
crowd  to  get  together.  His  wife  and  daughter  had  gone  to 
Europe,  but  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  Flatrock  Creek. 

He  came  down  in  the  private  car,  with  a  few  things  for 
camp  along,  and  the  first  person  he  asked  for  was  the  old 
cook,  a  street  and  county-fair  sausage  vender,  who  has  a 
knack  of  cooking  over  a  wood  fire.  Henley  brought  a  few 
other  cooks  with  him,  but  he  installed  the  sausage  man  as 
head  chef,  and  made  the  other  cooks  take  orders  from  him. 
After  they  had  been  in  camp  two  days  Henley's  secretary 
came  hustling  into  camp  in  an  automobile,  with  some 
papers  to  sign,  and  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  next  train  back. 

He  found  Bill  in  the  cook  tent,  seated  on  a  wooden  box, 
absorbed  in  playing  seven-up  with  the  head  chef  on  an 
oil-cloth  covered  table. 

Bill  was  back  home  then,  for  fair. 


The  Seats  of  Suffering 

A STORY  heard  with  much  glee  by  Congress  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration: 
"During  the  recent  cold  spell  in  Washington,  a  man, 
shivering  and  ragged,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  K  Street 

house  and  said  to 
the  lady:  "Please, 
madam,  give  me 
something  to  eat.  I 
am  suffering  severely 
from  exposure." 

"You  must  be 
more  specific,"  the 
lady  replied.  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the 
House?" 


Bof  Twins 

PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
was  speaking  at 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
After  the  speech  he 
held  an  open-air  re- 
ception. A  big  negro 
pushed  his  way  up 
and  said,  grinning, 
"You  an'  me  war 
bo'n  on  the  sameday, 
Mistah  Pres'dunt." 
"Glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  President,  shaking  hands. 
"You  is  fohty-seben  years  old,  isn't  you,  Mistah 
Roosevelt?"  inquired  the  negro  anxiously. 
"Yes,"  said  the  President. 

"I  knowed  it,"  shouted  the  negro,  capering  about.  "I 
knowed  it.    We  is  bof  twins." 

The  Seat  of  Nonsense 

GENERAL  HUMPHREY,  retired,  former  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Army,  was  discussing  a  cer- 
tain army  officer  who  had  long  been  in  the  volunteer 
service. 

"What  kind  of  a  chap  is  he?"  asked  a  friend. 
"Oh,  nice  enough,"  replied  the  General. 
"But  has  he  any  sense?" 

"Sense,"  snorted  the  General,  "he  hasn't  sense  enough 
to  turn  around  in  a  revolving  chair." 

The  Literal  Levinsky 

AN  ALIEN  wanted  to  be  naturalized  and  was  required 
to  fill  out  a  blank.    The  first  three  lines  of  the  blank 
had  the  following  questions:   "Name?"  "Born?"  and 
"  Business?" 
He  answered : 

"  Name— Michael  Levinsky." 

"  Born— Yes." 

"  Business  — Rotten." 

The  Frying-Pan  Train 

SOME  passengers  were  waiting  at  a  way  station  in 
Vermont  for  the  train  to  Burlington. 
"What  kind  of  a  train  is  this?"  asked  one  of  them  of 
the  busy  station  master. 

"  Oh,  freight  and  passenger  together." 
"Mixed,  eh?" 

"Worse  than  that,"  said  the  station  master.  "It's 
what  you  might  call  scrambled." 

He  Hated  to  Take  the  Money 

FRANK  I.  COBB,  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  World,  was  on  a  vacation  in  the  Maine  woods 
once  when  Joseph  Pulitzer,  owner  of  the  World,  wanted  to 
communicate  with  him.  Mr.  Pulitzer  sent  Cobb  a  cipher 
message. 

Presently  a  country  operator  drove  in  to  the  Cobb 
camp  and  handed  Cobb  the  message,  which  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Simplicity— aggrandizement  -griffon — gerald—  roder- 
ick — hopscotch — ham  fat  —  publicity. ' ' 

"There's  a  dollar  to  collect  for  delivering  that  message," 
said  the  operator,  "but  I  hate  to  take  it.  Somebody 
along  the  line  got  it  all  balled  up,  and  they  ain't  no  sense 
to  it." 
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A  Good,  Refreshing 
Night's  Rest 


Two  Months'  Free  Trial  in  Your  Home 

We  must  prove  to  you  that  we  can  produce  better  mattresses  and  sell  them  to  you  for  less 
money  than  any  other  mattress  builders — before  your  purchase  of  a  Stearns  &  Foster 
Mattress  is  closed.    You  may  have  any  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  that  you  select  on  60 
days'  free  trial  in  your  home.    You  may  enjoy  its  luxurious  comfort  for  full  two  months. 
You  may  subject  it  to  every  test.    Then,  if  you  think  you  can  secure  a  mattress  anywhere  near 
as  good  for  the  same  price,  your  money  will  be  immediately  refunded  without  a  question.  You 
do  not  ^ke  the  slightest  risk.    You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  making  the  trial. 

Built  by  the  Wonderful  Stearns  &  Foster  Web-Process 

Today  nearly  everyone  realizes  that  felted  cotton  is  the  ideal  material  for  making  mattresses.  The  only 
question  which  still  remains  in  the  minds  of  some  people  is,  "What  is  the  best  make  of  Cotton  Felt 
Mattresses?"  If  we  could  induce  these  people  to  sleep  on  a  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  for  60  nights* 
free  trial,  the  unanimous  and  unqualified  answer  would  be  "Stearns  &  Foster." 

We  know  this  to  be  true  because  the  "Stearns  &  Foster"  is  the  largest  seller  of  all  mattresses. 

This  gives  us  the  greatest  advantage  in  securing  cotton  best  adaptable  to  mattress  building  in 
quantities  which  mean  greatest  economy  in  purchasing  and  production. 

Comfort,  purity,  healthfulness  and  durability  —  these  essentials  are  secured  through  the  quality  of 
material  used  and  the  process  of  felting  it  and  incorporating  it  into  the  finished  mattress. 

The  body  of  the  mattress — "What  is  inside" — is  that  which  makes  a  mattress  superior  or. inferior. 

It  is  the  wonderful  Stearns  &  Foster  Web-Process  and  the  quality  of  the  material  used  that  makes 
the  most  comfortable,  healthful  and  durable  mattress. 

360  filmy  webs  are  superposed  by  intricate  machines  —  then  compressed  to  one-sixth  of  their 
original  height.  The  result  of  this  special  process  is  a  mattress  of  greatest  elasticity  —  soft,  yet  firm, 
which  yields  to  and  supports  every  part  of  your  body  —  giving  perfect  relaxation  which  brings  dreamless, 
healthful  slumber  and  a  good,  refreshing  night's  rest. 

No  renovating  is  ever  necessary  —  except  an  occasional  sunbath. 

Now  read  our  free  offer  to  you  on  the  opposite  page  and  send  us  the  coupon  at  once. 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  Co.  L''e'iT^uMm 

Station  1-6,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branches:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland.   Dealers  Everywhere 


Free  to  Dealers 


A  New  Plan  Which  Means  Far  Greater 
Success  For  Dealers  in  Selling  Mattresses 


Our  new  and  broader  plans  for  booming  sales  on  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattresses  include  even  more  comprehensive  co-operation 
with  dealers  than  they  ever  have  had  in  the  past. 

When  you  sell  your  customer  a  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  you  know  —  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  —  that  you  are 
giving  them  by  far  the  greatest  value  for  the  money  —  you  are  making  sales  that  make  permanent  customers  for  you 
ind  thus  you  are  building  up  your  business. 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  advertising  policy  means  a  great  increase  in  sales  of  the  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress- 


O  ' 


•  which 


is  already,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  biggest  seller  in  the  mattress  business. 

The  question  is,  will  these  sales  in  your  territory  go  to  you  or  to  a  competitor. 


We  are  ready  right  now  to  help  you  —  in  every  possible  way  —  to  get  the  big  bulk  of  the  mattress 

business  in  your  section. 

Send  us  the  coupon  at  the  left  at  once,  and  we  will  send  you  a  handsome  portfolio  which  explains  a 
v       distinctly  new  plan  that  will  open  your  eyes  —  a  plan  that  will  mean  a  big  asset  to  your  business 
^    — a  plan  that  will  boom  your  store  —  your  sales  in  all  lines.    Do  it  noun! 


^fharGak/csuf 
'  Supffhrfy 


r  WORD  Or  THE  NEW  AND  GBEATEB 
J»t  SING  AND  SELLING  CAMPAIGNS 
■  «E  K»t  SALES  FOS  DEALERS  ON  THE 
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Four  Grades  of 
Superiority 

To  Get  the  Genuine — Find  One  of 
These  Labels  Before  You  Buy 


YOU  CAN  select,  in  the  Stearns  &  Foster  line,  the  mattress  suited  to  your 
needs  and  at  the  price  you  can  best  afford;  and,  remember,  it  does  not  matter 
what  particular  grade  you  select — you  will  get  the  greatest  value  in  the  Stearns 
&  Foster  make  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold. 


Lenox  Grade 
$16.00 


$22.50 


The  "Laced  Opening"  Answers 
the  Vital  Question, "  What 
is  Inside  the  Mattress?" 


Send  Us  the  Coupon  and  We 
Will  Tell  You  How  To  Get 
a  Set  of  These  Beautiful 
Pictures  in  Full  Colors — Free 


See  that  the  Name 
"  Stearns  &  Foster"  and  the  grade 
is  on  the  labels  as  shown  above,  or 
you  are  not  getting  the  genuine  as  advertised. 


Free  to  the  Public 


A  Beautiful 
Book  on  Bed 
room  Furnishings, 

Reproductions  in  Colors  of  the  Pictures  Illustrated  above  and  Sample 
of  Cotton  Felt  and  Tickings  Used  in  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattresses. 

Send  us  the  coupon  at  the  right  or  your  name  anil  address  on  a  postal,  and  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  and  free  of  all  charge^ 
our  beautiful  "Bedroom  Book."    The  first  cover  is  a  genuine  art  gem,  in  full  colors,  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Guernsey 
Moore  —  a  most  attractive  and  suitable  picture  to  frame  for  the  bedroom  or  nursery.  <c 
This  book  is  finely  printed  and  illustrated  by  actual  photographs  of  real  bedrooms.    The  text  is  by  C 
Isabelle  Gordon  Curtis  —  a  noted  authority  —  and  is  replete  with  interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  ✓ 
on  how  to  furnish  and  equip  cozy,  healthful,  sanitary  sleeping  rooms.   Every  phase  of  this  subject  is        *   ^»  v 
fully  covered  —  hangings,  wall  coverings,  furniture,  linen,  etc.  *  -i? ~.^<S 

Reproductions  of  our  series  of  handsome  paintings,  made  —  at  great  expense  —  by      f  ;C 


Westervelt.    These  pictures  are  so  clever  and  so  distinctly  different  that  they  have  created 
a  sensation.    You  cannot  gain  any  idea  of  their  striking  character  by  the  black  and  white  * 
illustrations  above,  but  you  will  find  them  framed  in  some  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  ^ 
country.    These  pictures  cannot  be  obtained  except  from  us.  f  ^ 

—  Samples  of  Cotton  Felt  and  Tickings  used  in  Steams  &  Foster  Mattresses.       S  e<r* 

—  We  will  also  send  you  the  address  of  the  dealer  nearest  you  who  sells      S  . 
the  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress. 

Here  is  the  coupon  for  your  convenience.  * 


>      o>  V   -*i  V- 
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The  PRIZE  Edition- 
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New  York's  Leading 
Fashion  Catalogue" 
Write  for  FREE  Copy 

Compiled  from  the  suggestions  and  ideas 
of  over  55,000  brainy,  bright  women 

This  124  page  book 

is  indispensable  to  any  woman  who  desires 
to  dress  in  the  latest  New  York  Fashion 
at  economical  prices.  No  other  Fashion 
Book  is  so  complete  —  so  authoritative  or 
so  valuable  as  this  Prize  Edition. 

Everything  to  wear  for  Women,  Misses 
and  Children  at 

The  lowest  prices  ever  quoted 

The  garment  illustrated  here 
is  a  representative  of  the 

Styles  and  Values 

Shown  on  every  page  of  this  catalogue. 

A  Stylish,  Practical  Coat  $14.95 
at  an  Economical  Price  Express  Prepaid 


No.  S  142  LADIES'  COAT  of  very  fine,  all  wool 

Broadcloth,  in  black  only,  single-breasted  and 
made  with  a  semi-fitted  buck.  The  fulness  is  ar- 
ranged below  the  waist  line  at  each  side  in  deep, 
graceful  side  plaits,  which  are  headed  by  wide 
straps  of  the  material  and  trimmed  with  buttons. 
Striped  velvet  collar  edged  with  fancy  silk  braid. 
Beautifully  lined  throughout  with  rich  satin. 
Sizes  32  to  44  bust. 

Price  $14.95  £epprS3 

 OUR  GUARANTEE  


If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  any- 
thing we  send  you  —  we  want  you  to  return 
it  to  us  immediately,  and  we  will  promptly 
and  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK- 


For  Over  30  Years  Recognized  Leaders 
of  New  York  Fashions 

We  own  and  operate  four  of  the  largest  stores 
in  America,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
have  advantages  as  regards  Style,  Quality  and 
Prices  not  given  to  any  other  house  anywhere. 
No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  pur- 
chase we  pay  postage  and  express  charges,  thus 
enabling  YOU  to  shop  in  Hew  York's  Foremost 
Fashion  Store  with  genuine  pleasure  and  econ- 
omy just  as  if  you  visited  us  personally. 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of 
Prize  Edition 


Address  Dept 


(Concluded  from  Page  13) 
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even  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  navy, 
never  quite  get  over  being  sea-sick.  I  have 
heard  of  four  or  five  within  the  past  year, 
one  a  yeoman  in  the  navy,  another  a  naval 
officer  of  many  years'  service,  who  were 
uncomfortably  sea-sick  for  a  few  hours  or 
days  every  time  they  went  to  sea,  or  would 
be  more  or  less  acutely  affected  whenever 
a  storm  came  up.  A  classical  instance  is 
the  case  of  Darwin,  who  was  so  wretchedly 
susceptible  to  the  motion  of  the  sea  that 
during  the  whole  eighteen  months  of  his 
now  immortal  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  which 
gave  him  his  first  brilliant  conception 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame,  he  scarcely  passed 
a  single  day,  and  never  a  week,  without 
suffering  from  sea-sickness.  Day  after 
day  he  would  sit  with  dogged  persistence  at 
the  table  in  his  cabin,  working  over  his 
specimens,  dissections  and  notes  until  his 
reeling  stomach  and  aching  head  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  he  would  lie  down 
on  a  couch  alongside  his  work,  to  rise  and 
return  to  the  attack  again  in  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  sea-sickness,  the 
least  said  the  soonest  mended.  The  only 
way  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  malady  is 
to  stop  the  ship  from  pitching  or  throw  the 
patient  overboard,  and  neither  of  these  is 
feasible,  though,  at  certain  stages  in  the 
calamity,  some  sufferers  would  almost  wel- 
come the  latter.  Fortunately,  the  demon 
of  mal  de  mer  is  as  harmless  as  he  is 
vicious.  Few  things  are  more  certain  on 
this  mundane  sphere  than  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  even  the  most  acute  sufferers 
from  sea-sickness  will  recover  their  comfort 
and  their  self-respect  in  from  two  to  four 
days,  and  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  will  be  not  a 
whit  the  worse  for  their  distressing  ex- 
perience. Almost  the  only  cases  in  which 
sea-sickness  produces  permanent  injury 
are  those  of  individuals  who  are  either  in 
the  last  stages  of  serious  and  fatal  disease, 
or  are  suffering  from  conditions  that 
render  them  liable  to  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  or  from  the  lungs,  or  other  con- 
ditions in  which  the  mere  mechanical  strain 
of  the  violent  and  prolonged  vomiting  may 
produce  dangerous  results.  The  best  and 
most  philosophic  course  to  pursue  is  to  set 
your  teeth,  "lay  low,"  and  stand  it  until 
such  time  as  Nature  has  adjusted  herself 
to  the  situation.  You  will  avoid  nearly 
half  the  discomforts  of  the  experience  by 
strictly  refraining  from  doing  anything 
whatever  to  hasten  the  process  of  cure. 
Don't  take  anything  for  it;  don't  eat  any- 
thing until  you  feel  like  it,  and  then  only 
what  you  happen  to  fancy,  not  what  some 
officious  fiend  in  human  shape  assures  you 
will  be  "  good  for  you  " ;  and  don't  attempt 
to  go  up  on  deck  until  you  are  able  to  stand 
up  with  comfort  in  your  stateroom.  There 
never  was  a  baser  mocker  than  the  oft- 
repeated  assurance  that  "the  fresh  air  will 
do  you  good"  in  sea-sickness. 

The  Only  Sure  Cure 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
radical  cure  of  the  malady  except  on  the 
classic  principle  laid  down  by  Drummond's 

habitant  : 

Den  de  win'  she  can  blow  lak  hurrican', 
An'  s'pose  she  blow  some  more. 

But  you  can't  get  drown'  on  Lac  St.  Pierre 
So  long 's  you  stay  on  shore. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  mitigate  the 
agony?  As  we  have  already  noted,  diet, 
digestives,  gastric  tonics  or  sedatives,  or 
any  other  methods  aimed  directly  at  the 
stomach  or  its  contents  are  usually  as 
worthless  in  practice  as  they  are  absurd  in 
theory.  One  of  the  oldest  remedies  on 
record  is  the  swallowing  of  a  fish  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  stomach  of  another 
fish!  Any  stomach  that  could  digest  that 
insult  certainly  ought  to  be  proof  against 
mal  de  mer.  But  we  grieve  to  state  that 
the  majority  of  the  modern  sure  cures 
and  preventives  against  sea-sickness  are  as 
rational  in  character  and  as  effective  in 
their  results  as  this  ancient  prototype  of 
theirs. 

If  the  voyage  is  to  be  only  for  a  night 
many  even  poor  sailors,  going  on  board  in 
the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  and 
going  to  bed  at  once  before  they  are  clear  of 
the  harbor,  will  be  able  to  get  to  sleep  and 
go  through  the  night  undisturbed,  arriving 
at  their  destination  next  morning  with, 


perhaps,  no  more  than  a  slight  headache. 
But  this,  of  course,  is  only  where  no  really 
rough  weather  is  encountered. 

On  a  long  voyage  there  is  not  much 
virtue  in  these  tactics,  since  you  have  to 
"have  it  out"  with  Neptune,  so  to  speak, 
sooner  or  later.  On  general  principles  the 
best  course,  perhaps,  for  most  travelers  to 
adopt  is  to  stay  on  deck  as  long  as  their 
comfort  will  permit,  but  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  their  staterooms  just  as  soon  as 
they  feel  reasonably  sure  that  something  is 
going  to  happen,  without  waiting  to  be  too 
sure  of  it!  They  will  certainly  suffer  less 
from  the  inevitable  there  than  on  deck,  and 
get  over  it  sooner.  It  will  not  infrequently 
happen  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  into 
a  half-drowsy,  half-comatose  condition 
which  scarcely  distinguishes  day  from  night 
and  "  dree  their  weird"  or  serve  their  time 
in  that  condition,  without  any  very  violent 
discomfort.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  not  be  interfered  with  or  interrupted 
by  anybody  or  anything  whatever  until 
either  the  ship  goes  to  the  bottom  or  you 
feel  better,  and  you  will  often  avoid  two- 
thirds  of  the  acute  agony  of  the  attack.  If 
you  find  yourself  compelled  to  vomit  drink 
all  the  water  or  soda  water  that  you  want. 
The  diaphragm  will  empty  the  stomach 
according  to  orders  from  headquarters 
about  every  so  often  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  or  not,  and  it  is  much  more 
comfortable  to  have  something  there  for 
it  to  work  on. 

The  Effect  of  Narcotics 

The  only  remedies  that  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  either  preventing  or  mitigating 
this  calamity  are  those  that  deaden  or  dull 
the  entire  nervous  system— the  so-called 
narcotics  and  sedatives— opium  and  its 
derivatives,  chloral,  alcohol  and  the  bro- 
mides. All  of  these,  however,  except  the 
last  two,  are  such  dangerous  poisons  in 
themselves  and  are  so  apt  to  be  followed  by 
unpleasant  after-effects  of  their  own  that 
it  is  very  seldom  judicious  or  justifiable  to 
use  them  as  remedies  against  such  a  harm- 
less disease.  In  fact,  their  use  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  those  rarer  cases 
already  referred  to  in  which  it  is  imperative 
to  check  the  vomiting  at  all  costs.  Bro- 
mides and  alcohol,  however,  have  many 
enthusiastic  backers,  both  popular  and 
medical,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  if  any  one  is  willing  to  saturate 
himself  to  the  point  of  slight  drowsiness 
and  unsteadiness  of  gait  with  either  of 
these  interesting  substances  he  can  very 
much  modify,  and  even  at  times  entirely 
escape,  the  worst  discomforts  of  sea- 
sickness. 

Most  of  us  would,  I  think,  about  as 
lief  be  nauseated  and  made  unsteady  on 
our  pins  by  Neptune  as  by  alcohol  or 
bromides,  and,  when  we  further  consider 
the  later  penalties  that  have  to  be  paid  in 
the  shape  of  the  all-too-familiar  agonies  of 
"  the  morning  after,"  we  would  really  prefer 
the  disease  to  the  remedy.  However,  those 
who  suffer  very  severely  and  are  willing 
to  saturate  themselves  with  bromides  under 
the  eye  of  their  family  physician  can,  in  a 
considerable  percentage  of  cases,  escape 
to  some  extent  at  least  the  miseries  of  the 
voyage. 

After  the  calamity  has  once  fairly  set  in 
remedies  of  any  sort  are  of  exceedingly 
little  value,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
stomach  cannot  retain  them  long  enough 
to  allow  of  their  being  absorbed.  In  those 
cases  in  which  headache  and  giddiness  and 
depression  are  the  principal  symptoms  a 
good  deal  of  relief  can  be  obtained  by 
moderate  doses  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia. 

One  of  my  friends  who  was  a  very  poor 
sailor,  but  a  most  inveterate  traveler, 
gleefully  assured  me  once  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  absolute  and  sovereign  cure 
for  sea-sickness.  "I  just  go  straight  down 
to  my  berth  as  soon  as  I  get  on  board, 
Doctor,  and  tell  the  steward  to  bring  me  a 
hot  whisky  toddy  every  hour  until  he  finds 
me  asleep.  Then,  whenever  I  wake  I  ring 
for  another  toddy,  and  in  that  way  I  go 
clear  across  the  Atlantic  without  ever  once 
being  sea-sick! " 

"But,"  I  mildly  expostulated,  "don't 
you  feel  pretty  wretched  when  you  finally 
come  up  on  deck?" 

"Oh,  I  never  come  up  on  deck.  Doctor. 
I  just  stay  there  and  enjoy  myself  the  whole 
way  over! " 
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Tf)is  Drawing  is  one  of 
forty  appearing  in  oar 
Autumn  Ballet.  Tf)is 
authentic  guide  to  style 
in  Pall  Millinery  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  two 

Cent  Stamp.    Address  Dept.  W 

Gage  Brothers  CT  Co 

Chicago 


Income  for  Every  Woman 

Introducing 

THE  LACTOMODE 

A  device  for  Modifying  and  Pasteurizing  milk 

FOR  BABIES 

The  Laclomode  makes  cow's  milk  the  best  sub- 
si  i  I  lite  for  mother's  milk  -  and  has  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  babies.  Any  mother  can  try  it 
at  our  risk.    Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

Thousands  Are  Being  Sold 

Write  for  our  liberal  offer  and  selling  plan. 
The  work  is  dignified,  pleasant,  and  of  benefit  to 
your  community.    \V  rite  toda> . 

The  Lactomode  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Reference:  Nat.  Hank  of  H".  Va. 


JDDSON, 

\J  Western  poi 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Rf  Jn.-cJ  ratea  on  household  goods  (o  all 
i  points.   443  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago:  1501 
Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  736  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston:  206 
Pacini:  Bldg..  San  Francisco:    200  Central  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 
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' '  Elast  ic  a  Stands  the  Rocks'' 

How  Your  Floors  Look 
After  Long  Use 


That's  the  real  test  of  P'loor  Finish. 
ELASTICA  stands  this  test. 

ELASTICA  Floor  Finish  keeps  its 
original  beauty — its  smoothness  and  lus- 
tre—  right  through  the  hardest  daily  use. 

The  secret  is  in  our  special  treatment 
and  ageing  of  the  oil. 

It  is  the  mastery  of  the  oil  that  has  enabled 
us,  after  forty  years  of  varnish  making  experi- 
ence, to  produce  a  varnish  that  remains  tough 
and  elastic,  when  it  is  dry  on  the  floor. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  oil  perfection  that  causes 
ordinary  varnishes  to  become  brittle  in  a  short 
time. 

A  year  ago  ten  pieces  of  glass  were  coated 
with  ten  different  brands  of  floor  finish,  one  of 
which  was  ELASTICA. 

The  coats  of  these  pieces  of  glass  have  just 
been  tested  with  a  pen  knife.  One  coat  after 
another  cracked  in  every  direction,  and  flew  to 
pieces.     Nine  coats  were  thus  destroyed. 

The  tenth  was  the  piece  coated  with 
ELASTICA.  The  knife  blade  was  slipped 
under  the  finish  and  it  was  raised  up  clean  and 
whole  like  a  ribbon. 


Look  for  this  Trade-mark  on  a  Yellow 
Label.    All  others  are  imitations. 

FLOOR  FINISH 

alone,  of  all  these  ten  floor  finishes,  had  re- 
tained its  original  Elasticity  and  Toughness. 

ELASTICA  does  not  turn  white  under- 
water. 

Here  at  last  is  the  floor  finish  that  is  heel- 
proof  and  water-proof. 

Here  at  last  is  the  floor  finish  that  needs  no 
care,  no  attention.  Think  of  that  —  you  who 
know  the  endless  refinishing  necessary  of  a 
waxed  floor. 

Beware  of  the  Word  "Elastic" 

Get  ELASTICA  at  your  dealer's.  Be  sure 
it  is  ELASTICA. 

Beware  of  the  word  "Elastic"  as  a  name 
for  floor  finish.  It  is  an  attempt  to.  profit  by 
the  popularity  which  our  finish  has  acquired 
everywhere  owing  to  its  durability  and  lasting 
beauty.    There  are  many  imitations. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
ELASTICA  Floor  Finish,  write  us,  and  we 
will  ship  it  to  you,  express  prepaid. 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  write  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Right  and  Wrong  Finish  for 
Floors.'''' 

We  will  also  send  you  a  piece  of  paper 
coated  with  ELASTICA  which  you  cancrumple 
in  your  hand  without  cracking  the  coating,  or 
soak  in  water  without  turning  it  white.  This 
proves  that  it  is  elastic  and  waterproof. 

Address  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Dept.  3, 
29  Broadway,  New  York ;  2620  Armour 
Avenue,  Chicago ;  or  International  Varnish 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  -Canada. 

Elastica  Floor  Finish  is  made  only  by  the 


SARD  WARfflSB  WORKS 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


Twilight  Memories 

I AM  the  boy  you  used  to  know  who  fell 
from  all  the  trees,  who  broke  an  arm 
each  day  or  so  and  skinned  his  legs  and 
knees;  who  used  to  leave  the  chores  undone 
and  climb  the  high  board  fence  with  fishing- 
rod  and  line  and  run  through  woods  and 
willows  dense;  I  used  to  pierce  the  captive 
frog  with  my  barbed  fishing-hook  and  sit 
upon  a  hollow  log  there  by  the  little  brook, 
and  get  my  trousers  soaking  wet  before  I 
got  a  bite  and  wonder  sadly  what  I'd  get 
when  I  got  home  at  night.  And  when  the 
evening  shadows  fell  I  left  the  storied  spot 
and  started  home— and  you  know  well  just 
what  it  was  I  got ! 

I AM  the  boy  you  used  to  see  who  stood 
and  pitched  the  ball  for  hours  behind 
the  granary,  from  springtime  till  the  fall, 
and  when  the  Sandlots  played  the  Jays  you 
saw  me  stealing  out  with  dreams  of  steals 
and  double-plays  and  many  a  lusty  clout; 
you  saw  me  leave  my  garden  hoe  among 
the  pea-vines  hid  and  onto  save  my  country 
go  as  Cincinnatus  did;  you  saw  me  mow 
the  batsmen  down  by  ones  and  twos  and 
threes— there  were  no  pitching  arms  in 
town,  the  boys  all  said,  like  these.  You 
heard  me  cheered  with  lusty  cheers  when 
the  last  man  was  out,  and  honeyed  praises 
filled  my  ears  as  I  would  strut  about.  And 
then  the  dusky  twilight  came  with  all  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  at  the  ending  of  the 
game  I  stood  and  feared  the  worst.  And 
as  the  dusk  and  silence  fell  I  left  the  grassy 
spot  and  started  home— I  need  not  tell  just 
what  it  was  I  got! 

T  AM  the  boy  his  mother  told  to  get  his 
x  lessons  done,  who  when  her  back  was 
turned  was  bold  enough  to  cut  and  run;  on 
some  green  lot  I  marshaled  clans  and 
fought  a  bloody  fight  with  spears  and 
shields  of  rusty  pans— an  awe-inspiring 
sight.  I  bade  my  clansmen  serve  me  well 
and  showed  them  how  to  die,  and  one  I 
stood  as  William  Tell  and  shot  him  in  the 
eye,  and  one  I  wounded  in  the  cheek  and 
loosed  a  valued  tooth,  and  one  I  half 
drowned  in  the  creek  for  crossing  me,  for- 
sooth; and  one  a  cloven  scalp  sustained 
from  my  broadsword  of  wood,  and  some 
were  well-nigh  scalped  and  brained  and  fell 
as  heroes  shoidd;  and  when  the  gory  fight 
was  done  I  thought  me  of  my  books  and 
viewed  the  swiftly  setting  sun  with  aught 
but  valor's  looks;  and  when  the  last  slain 
clansman  fell  I  tied  the  gory  spot  and  stole 
back  home  — I  need  not  tell  just  what  it  was 
I  got! 

I AM  the  boy  you  used  to  hear  at  twilight 
in  the  shed,  whose  cries  were  shrill  upon 
the  ear  when  all  the  west  was  red;  who 
trod  the  ways  of  sinful  youth  with  halting 
step  and  slow,  and  learned  obedience  and 
truth  that  every  lad  should  know.  I  am 
the  hero  who  was  brave  that  sunny  after- 
noon, but  sad  and  solemn  as  the  grave 
when  rose  the  yellow  moon.  And  eke  from 
out  my  chamber  high,  sent  supperless  to 
bed,  you  heard  me  sob— a  bitter  cry— and 
wish  that  I  was  dead.  Perhaps  you  saw 
me  as  I  went  witn  trembling  to  my  doom, 
my  hopes  a  wreck,  my  courage  spent,  my 
spirits  thick  with  gloom ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
as  twilight  fell,  you  saw  me  quit  the  spot 
with  streaming  eyes— I  need  not  tell  just 


what  it  was  I  got! 


J.  W.  Fo',y. 


An  Open  Secret 

WHEN  you  are  camping  at  certain 
points  on  the  Vermont  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  telegrams,  if  you  get  any,  are 
delivered  by  a  rather  complicated  process 
and  in  a  sort  of  a  public  manner,  so  to 
speak. 

The  operator  at  the  railroad  station  a 
few  miles  away  takes  the  telegram  and 
keeps  a  copy,  telling  all  passersby  to  the 
Point  to  notify  the  person  to  whom  the 
telegram  is  addressed  that  there  is  a  mes- 
sage for  him  at  the  station.  Then  he  tele- 
phones the  message  to  the  man  who  runs 
the  public  telephone  on  the  Point  and  he 
scribbles  it  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  and  de- 
livers it  by  motor  boat,  charging  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  for  the  job. 

Eventually  half  the  people  in  Vermont 
will  hear  there  is  a  telegram  for  you,  for 
the  station  agent  tells  everybody  he  sees, 
and  the  man  in  the  motor  boat  chugs 
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up  and  down  the  coast  until  he  finds  the 
person  to  whom  the  wire  is  addressed. 

A  time  ago  a  camping  party  came  in. 
One  of  them  had  left  a  sweetheart  behind, 
disconsolate  over  his  departure.  On  the 
day  after  they  made  camp  the  motor  boat 
came  chugging  to  a  cottage  where  there 
was  a  big  party  on  the  porch. 

"Got  a  telegram  here,"  said  the  man  in 
the  boat.  "It's  for  Mr.  So-and-So.  Any 
person  by  that  name  here?" 

"He's  over  at  that  new  camp,"  volun- 
teered one  of  the  men  on  the  porch. 

"Thanks,"  said  the  man  in  the  boat. 
"I'll  take  it  over.  Cur'ous  kind  of  a  tele- 
gram, though.  It  says,  'Sweetie  dear,  I 
love  you.'    Haw!  Haw!" 

And  he  went  on  down  to  the  next  cot- 
tage and  read  it.  The  man  to  whom  the 
telegram  belonged  came  by  the  railroad 
station  soon  after,  with  two  friends. 

"  Hey,"  shouted  the  station  agent,  rush- 
ing out  and  stopping  the  automobile.  "I 
got  a  telegram  here.  Any  person  in  your 
party  named  So-and-So?" 

"I'm  So-and-So,"  said  the  man  in  love. 

"Guess  it's  for  you,  then,"  said  the 
station  agent.  "  Cur'ous  kind  of  a  tele- 
gram. I've  been  readin'  it  to  all  the  folks. 
It  says:  'Sweetie  dear,  I  love  you.'" 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  everybody  in  the 
automobile  save  one,  just  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  population  of  Vermont  had  laughed. 

What  the  man  who  got  the  telegram 
said  cannot  be  repeated  here,  but  that 
young  lady  wrote  her  messages  of  affection 
and  sent  them  in  letters  thereafter. 

A  Reflected  Diet 

Everybody's  dieting  some  ailment  to  be 
quieting,  and  hunger  goes  a-rioting  where 
plenty  once  made  gay  ; 

Ban's  on  food  and  fishes,  and  we  have  no 
need  for  dishes,  and  the  stomach  of  me 
wishes  it  could  find  the  means  to  stay 

The  clamor  of  its  cravings,  for  its  food  is 
mostly  shavings,  and  it  hears  naught  but 
the  ravings  of  the  daily  diet  list; 

Nothing  much  for  dinner,  with  a  luncheon 
somewhat  thinner,  and  I  think  as  I'm  a 
sinner  I  shall  melt  away  in  mist. 

Mother's  eating  little  in  the  way  of  food  or 
victual  and  abates  no  jot  or  tittle  of  her 
diet,  she's  so  stout; 

Father's  stomach  presses  on  his  liver  and 
distresses  him  extremely,  and  he  blesses 
fasts  and  cuts  the  foodstuffs  out; 

Breakfast,  ah,  'tis  cruel,  just  a  dish  of  mush 
or  gruel,  not  a  stick  of  worthy  fuel  for 
this  furnace  pit  of  mine; 

Lunch  is  somewhat  lighter,  and  I  pull  my  belt 
up  tighter,  and  my  hopes  grow  slight  and 
slighter  as  the  hour  comes  to  dine. 

All  the  kitchen's  quiet  since  the  rage  began  for 
diet,  and  the  vision  of  a  pie,  it  would 
quite  turn  my  head,  I  swear; 

Steak  is  quite  forbidden,  all  the  roasting-pans 
are  hidden,  and  the  cook  is  crossly  chidden 
if  she  swells  our  bill-of-fare. 

Flow  my  pulse  would  quicken  could  I  look 
upon  a  chicken  and  see  rich  cream  gravy 
thicken  in  the  long  lost  frying-pan.' 

But  the  Code  Starvation  says  the  bodily 
elation  from  fried  chicken  spells  damna- 
tion to  the  health  of  modern  man. 

Aunty  is  rheumatic,  and  with  language  quite 
emphatic  says  her  feelings  grow  ecstatic 
on  her  diet  of  dry  toast  ; 

Uncle  who  is  gouty  says  he  has  no  bit  of 
doubt  he  will  be  cured  by  cutting  out  the 
steak  and  stew  and  broil  and  roast; 

Rule  One-Twenty-Seven  of  the  skim-milk 
route  to  Heaven  says  no  breadstuff s 
made  with  leaven  may  be  eaten,  so,  pray, 
tell 

What's  the  consolation  for  a  healthy  youth, 
ichose  ration  is  a  share  of  gaunt  starva- 
tion just  to  make  some  others  well  ? 

Mother's  getting  thinner  on  no  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner — and  her  diet  is  a  winner 
for  the  stoutness  she  complains ; 

Father's  girth  's  reducing  since  he  is  no  longer 
using  food  and  drink,  and  he  is  losing 
all  his  once-so-fearful  pains; 

Aunty's  getting  better,  keeps  her  diet  to  the 
letter,  and  dear  Uncle  he  is  debtor  to  the 
scheme  of  toast  and  tea. 

Diet  works  its  wonders  when  assimilation 
blunders  and  its  praise  the  family 
thunders— but  it's  simply  killing  me! 

—  J.  W.  Foley. 
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At  Cost  of  the 
Commonplace 

You  get  the  Karpen  Style 
— The  Karpen  Heirloom  Quality 
— The  Karpen  Guaranty 

Look  into  the  furniture  question 
before  you  buy. 

Send  for  our  Free  Style  Book.  It 
shows  over  500  pictures  from  photo- 
graphs of  Karpen  Guaranteed  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  for  every  room  of  the 

■ house.    It  illustrates,  on 
|J    ;  er  15  inches 

deep  and  12  inches  wide, 
I  interiors  drawn  from  de- 
signs and  plans 
of  leading  decora- 
tors. It  shows  not 
only  new  and 
original  Karpen 
designs,  but  also 

^»  No.  3376  the   W(jr|d  .  {amed 

Karpen  Mahogany  1-catlier  Rocker  -it  j 

Karpen  reproduc- 
tions of  furniture  of  all  the  great 
periods.    And  it  gives  you  the  prices. 

Karpen  Furniture  is  the  only 
upholstered  furniture  that  is 
trademarked — the  only  uphol- 
stered furniture  that  bears  the 
maker's  name.    Why  is  this? 

In  no  other  line  of  furniture  is  deception 
so  easily  covered  up.  Excelsior  may  take 
the  place  of  hair  rilling;  inferior  springs 
may  be  used,  and  split  leather  or  poor 
fabric  may  be  made  to  look  all  right  until 
the  piece  is  used. 

But  the  great  house  of  Karpen  stands  be- 
hind its  trademark.  It  means  seasoned 
woods  —  Karpen  sterling  leather  —  not  split 
leather,  but  the  tough,  natural-grain  out- 
side oi  the  hide.  It  means  genuine  fabrics. 
It  means  Karpen  steel  springs,  specified 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Our  Free  Style  Book  ST 
Protects  You  — Send  for  it 

This  book  is  the  strongest  safeguard  you 
could  have  against  furniture  fraud.  It  makes 
you  a  competent 
judge  of  furniture 
value — familiarizes 
you  with  correct  de- 
sign— you  can  never 
be  deceived  with 
weak  imitations. 
Beautiful  colored 
illustrations  ac- 
quaint you  with 
tne  different 
woods  and  their 
finishes — show 
you  Karpen  Ster- 
ling leathers  in 
their  actual  son 
rich  colors.  It 
gives  you  just  the  suggestions  you  need  lor 
lurnishing  your  home  in  artistic  harmony 
combined  w  ith  comfort. 

\ou  will  be  specially  interested 
in  the  New  Karpen  Designs 

They  possess  a  grace  and  individuality  not 
equaled  in  any  other  line  oi  modern  furni- 
ture. With  the  book  we  send  you  the 
name  of  a  dealer  whom  we  will  authorize 
to  quote  you  special  introductory  prices. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest 
address 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
Karpen  BIdg.,  NEW  YORK 
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Arrow 

COLLARS 

THE  "BELMONT"  is  the  new  style 
with  the  "ARA-NOTCH''  [»] 
which  eliminates  the  buttonhole  that 
bothers.  It  cannot  gape  open,  sag  down 
or  work  out  of  place.  It  is  the  easiest 
folded  collar  to  put  on  and  to  take  off. 


for  50  cents 
i  Canada 


15  cents  each — 2  for  25  cents  3t\ 

ARROW  CUFFS,  25  cents  a  pair.    In  Canada,  35  cents  a  pair. 


SHIRTS 

THERE  is  nothing  that  a  man  should 
be  more  particular  about  than  a 
dress  shirt.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  very  particular  about  everything 
that  goes  into  Cluett  Coat  Dress  Shirts. 

$1.50  to  $4.00 

$2.25  and  more  in  Canada 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company.  459  River  St.. Troy,  N.  Y.  send  for  booklet. 
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The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 

C&K 


I  FT 


c  Handicap  of  a  1 


KNAPP-FELT  der- 
bies bloom  in  the 
cooler  days  of  Fall.  The 
touch  of  formality  har- 
monizes with  the  more 
sober  attire. 

Dame  Fashion  pre- 
scribes general  lines  which 
are  carefully  observed  in 
the  Knapp-Felt  shapes, 
but  the  variations,  which 
good  taste  permits,  are 
of  sufficient  number  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  selection  of  a  high- 
grade  hat  which  is  proper 
because  it  is  becoming. 
In  the  choice  of  a  Knapp- 
Felt  derby  the  question  of 
propriety  is  settled,  not 
by  the  name  inside,  but 
by  the  appropriateness  of 
the  shape  to  the  face  and 
physique  of  the  wearer. 

The  excellence  of  Knapp- 
Felt  is  assured  by  fifty  years' 
experience  in  making  fine  hats 
in  the  C&K  shop.  They  excel 
in  the  three  cardinal  hat- 
virtues —  style,  color,  quality. 

Your  newspaper  probably 
has  the  advertisement  of  a 
hatter  who  sells  Knapp-Felts. 

Knapp-Felt  De  Luxe  derbies  or  soft  hats 
are  Six  Dollars.  Knapp-Felts  are  Four 
Dollars  everywhere. 

Write  for  The  liatman 

The  Croflt  u  Rmapp  Co. 

840  Broadway,  New  York 


A COUNTRY  doctor  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice because  of  poor  health.  He  had 
■  accumulated  a  little  property.  There 
was  a  store  building,  occupied  by  a  grocer, 
a  grist-mill  in  another  town  and  some 
money  in  the  bank.  The  grocer  moved 
out,  and  the  doctor  put  his  own  cash 
into  a  stock  of  goods,  intending  to  let  a 
son-in-law  carry  on  a  retail  business  in  the 
store.  Before  this  enterprise  got  under 
way,  however,  a  cyclone  destroyed  the 
building  and  contents.  There  was  no 
insurance.  Then  he  turned  his  own  atten- 
tion to  the  grist-mill  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Water-power  failed.  He  went  in  debt 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  new-fangled  en- 
gine, only  to  find  that  this  form  of  power 
ran  expenses  up  beyond  income.  After  that 
the  only  course  he  saw  was  to  keep  the 
mill  running  until  it  could  be  sold. 

This  experience  occupied  a  year  or  more, 
and  meanwhile  the  doctor's  wife  had  bor- 
rowed one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars, 
opened  a  millinery  establishment,  and  was 
making  money.  During  the  first  year  she 
cleared  several  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
doctor  borrowed  it  all  and  sunk  it  in  the 
grist-mill.  The  second  year  she  cleared 
eight  hundred  dollars,  and  the  doctor  sunk 
most  of  that.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  there  was  naturally  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course, 
and  they  finally  separated,  the  wife  leaving 
their  four  children  with  her  father,  and 
moving  to  a  busy  Western  city. 

A  new  savings-bank  had  lately  been 
opened,  and  she  became  a  solicitor  of 
accounts,  making  a  thousand  dollars  clear 
of  living  expenses  in  eighteen  months. 
Taking  a  large  house,  she  furnished  it  and 
rented  rooms,  sending  for  the  children. 
Then  the  doctor  joined  the  family.  He 
had  sold  his  mill,  but  brought  no  money. 
Within  a  year  he  died  of  paralysis.  The 
wife  had  to  continue  work  at  the  bank  to 
meet  expenses  during  his  last  sickness. 
Her  husband  left  no  property  but  some 
cheap  land  in  Kansas. 

When  his  affairs  had  been  settled  she 
was  without  income,  having  lost  the  bank 
work.  But  a  position  in  an  office  was  found, 
and  from  that  she  undertook  selling  goods, 
and  from  this  solicited  members  for  a 
fraternal  benefit  order.  On  the  average 
she  earned  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
keeping  the  children  together  and  at  school. 
After  a  time  the  doctor's  Kansas  land  was 
exchanged  for  a  house  in  the  city,  to  which 
they  moved.  Then  the  mother  put  her 
surplus  earnings  into  a  cottage  next  door. 
Presently  the  oldest  boy  left  school  and 
began  earning  money,  and  the  elder  girl 
was  able  to  help  run  the  rooming  business 
in  the  two  houses.  By  the  time  the  two 
younger  children  were  ready  to  leave 
school  the  cottage  was  paid  for,  and  the 
next  move  was  to  sell  the  large  house  and 
buy  a  good  farm.  When  the  latter  was 
rented,  the  mother  found  that  she  could 
give  up  outside  work,  and  today  the  little 
family  is  busy,  healthy  and  happy,  living 
in  their  cottage. 

Paying  Off  the  Mortgage 

Another  woman  married  a  drinking  man, 
reforming  him  before  marriage.  For  nearly 
fifteen  years  they  were  happy.  Three 
children  came,  and  grew,  and  were  put 
into  school.  The  husband  worked  and  was 
sober. 

The  wife  had  saved  in  household  ex- 
penses so  that  part  of  the  husband's  salary 
might  accumulate  in  his  employer's  hands 
for  a  payment  on  a  home.  They  had 
selected  a  house  costing  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  first  payment  needed  was 
three  hundred  dollars,  toward  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  available. 
One  day,  an  old  drinking  chum  of  the 
husband's  appeared  in  the  western  town 
to  which  they  had  moved,  stating  that  his 
wife  had  sent  him  West  with  some  money 
to  grow  up  with  the  country.  The  two 
companions  disappeared  together,  and  the 
westerner's  wife  hurried  to  her  husband's 
employer,  getting  the  promise  that  he 
would  find  some  way  to  evade  payment  of 
the  accumulated  salary.  Early  next  morn- 
ing the  chum  delivered  her  husband  at  the 
side  porch,  dead  drunk,  disappearing  next 
day  when  the  wife  set  out  to  find  him  with 


a  horsewhip.  The  husband  now  relapsed 
into  old  habits,  worked  irregularly,  and  the 
family  seldom  had  more  than  bare  neces- 
sities. The  salary  accumulation,  however, 
was  paid  down  on  the  house  through  the 
wife's  resolute  management,  and  when  she 
told  the  circumstances  to  the  owner  he 
made  easier  provision  for  paying  the  re- 
maining seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

The  oldest  boy  went  to  work  in  a  factory, 
agreeing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  next 
few  years  and  take  up  payments  on  the 
house,  while  the  mother  undertook  to  keep 
the  family,  a  task  made  somewhat  lighter 
now  that  there  was  no  rent  to  pay.  The 
debt  was  covered  by  notes,  falling  due 
every  six  months,  each  for  one-twentieth 
of  the  sum,  or  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  Each  note  bore  its  own 
interest,  so  that  as  it  was  paid  off  the 
interest  charges  decreased.  His  mother 
persuaded  him  to  save  each  year  the  full 
sum  needed  to  pay  off  interest  on  the  whole 
original  debt,  however,  so  that  as  this 
interest  charge  decreased  the  boy  was 
saving  money  for  himself.  Her  husband 
was  made  to  sign  over  all  rights  in  the 
property  to  her.  In  ten  years  the  home 
was  paid  for,  and  the  boy  had  acquired 
habits  of  steadiness  and  industry  worth 
far  more  than  the  cost  to  them  in  money 
and  self-denial.  The  next  child,  a  girl, 
left  school  when  she  was  old  enough  to 
work,  and  got  a  place  as  clerk  at  three 
dollars  a  week.  She  undertook  to  pay  all 
taxes  on  the  property,  which  ran  to  about 
thirty-five  dollars  a  year.  The  youngest 
girl  took  up  tailoring,  paying  for  lessons' in 
needlework  at  first,  and  saving  the  family 
money  on  clothing.  She  now  has  a  good 
position,  as  has  her  sister,  both  living  with 
their  mother.  The  son  married  and  went 
to  a  larger  city.  The  husband  is  still  alive, 
but  a  pitiable  wreck. 

A  Plucky  Irish  Girl 

An  Irish  girl  came  to  this  country  and 
married  a  musician,  and  they  had  one 
child,  a  boy.  When  the  latter  was  about 
three  years  old  the  husband  suggested  that 
the  wife  visit  the  old  folks  in  Ireland,  and 
she  went,  taking  the  boy.  On  returning  to 
New  York  she  found  that  her  husband  was 
not  there  to  meet  her,  and  a  charity 
organization  had  to  take  charge  of  them 
and  furnish  transportation  to  their  old 
home  in  Chicago.  There  she  found  that 
the  husband  had  sold  their  furniture  and 
gone  away  with  another  woman. 

A  writ  of  replevin  was  effective  in  re- 
covering some  of  the  furniture,  which  was 
sold,  giving  her  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  cash.  The  police  found  the  husband, 
too,  and  a  legal  separation  was  effected,  he 
being  ordered  to  pay  her  twenty  dollars 
a  month,  a  slender  income.  The  wife  had 
been  well  educated,  but  knew  nothing  that 
would  enable  her  to  earn  money.  To  live 
in  the  city  meant  life  in  a  slum,  so  she  took 
what  cash  could  be  got  together  and  moved 
to  a  Kansas  city.  Five  dollars  a  week 
paid  board  for  herself  and  child  in  a  work- 
ing-woman's home,  but  left  nothing  for 
clothes  or  other  necessities.  She  could  not 
run  even  a  sewing-machine,  and  her  baby 
took  much  of  her  time.  She  started  with 
plain  needlework,  working  for  anybody 
who  needed  simple  mending.  Then  it  was 
noticed  that  she  had  an  excellent  eye  for  a 
bargain,  and  working-girls  who  lived  at  the 
home,  but  were  busy  through  the  day, 
commissioned  her  to  go  to  the  stores  and 
make  purchases  for  them,  giving  her  ten 
per  cent  on  the  purchase  when  she  was 
able  to  effect  savings. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  that  rather 
miserable  way  of  life.  Then  her  boy  was 
placed  in  a  state  institution,  and  she  got  a 
place  as  clerk  in  a  department  store.  The 
husband's  payments  had  now  stopped. 

Her  first  work  was  in  the  fancy-goods 
department  at  five  dollars  a  week.  This 
was  soon  raised  to  six,  and  then  seven 
dollars,  from  which  she  paid  fifteen  dollars 
a  month  for  her  own  board  at  the  home, 
and  six  dollars  a  month  for  the  care  of  her 
boy.  In  six  months,  however,  her  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  the  department  manager 
paid  her  ten  dollars  a  week  and  gave  her 
supervision  of  fancy  goods.    If  she  could 


A  $6.00  Set  of 

Initialed  Silverware 

FREE 

Send  us  1  Oc  (for  car- 
riage and  packing)  and 
the  metal  top  from  a  jar 
of  Armour's  Extract  of 
Beef.  We'll  send  you  a 
beautiful  silver  tea-spoon, 
coffee-spoon,  bouillon- 
spoon  or  butter-spreader 
bearing  your  initial.  The 
design  is  our  beautiful 
lily  pattern.  You  can  get 
this  pattern  only  from 
us.  We  will  send  up 
to  twelve  spoons  or 
twelve  spreaders,  or 
any  tv/elve  pieces 
assorted. 
They  are  all  genuine 
Rogers'  AA  extra  plate.  A  set  of 
this  ware  would  cost  you  $6.00  if 
you  could  buy  it  in  jewelry  stores. 
Yet  it  only  costs  you  $  1 .20  to  get  a 
set ;  to  cover  carriage,  packing,  etc. 
Send  in  the  caps  as  you  buy  the 
Extract,  or  send  them  all  at  once. 
Mention  the  pieces  you  want.  This 
offer  is  made  only  to  those  living  in 
the  United  States. 

What  Extract  of  Beef 
Means  to  Housewives 

We  want  you  to  know  the  hun- 
dred uses  for  a  good  extract  of 
beef — not  in  the  sick  room,  but  in 
the  kitchen. 

Armours 
Extract  of  Beef 

We  are  willing  to  give  you  the  silver 
free  simply  to  get  you  to  use  a  few  jars, 
i  For  you'll  never  be  without  extract  of  beef 
once  you  know  what  it  means. 

All  the  delicious  flavors  which  the  expert  chef 
imparts  to  his  meat-dishes  can  be  attained  by  you 
through  the  use  of  this  savory  household  help.  Add 
it  to  soups  and  to  grav  ies.  Note  w  hat  your  people 
say  when  they  taste  them. 

Impart  it  to  "left-overs" — see  how  it  freshens 
them.  Make  stews  from  the  parts  of  meat  that  you 
now  throw  away.  This  extract  gives  to  the  meat 
the  flavor  that  it  hicks.  You  can  utilize  twice  as 
much  of  the  meat  that  you  buy.  if  you'll  use  Armour  s 
Extract  of  Beef.  It  saves  twice  its  own  cost  in  this 
saving  of  meat  alone. 

Four  Times  the  Best 

Armour's  has  four  times  the  strength  of  orcinaiy 
extract  of  beef.    Armour's  is  concentrated. 

The  directions  are  always  "  Use  one  -  fourth 
as  much." 

Extracts  costing  a  trifle  less  go  but  one-fouith  as 
far.  Just  try  one  jar  of  Armour's.  Learn  at  least 
some  of  its  hundred  uses. 

Decide  if  you'll  ever  again  go  without  it. 

Get  one  of  these  beautiful  initialed  silver  pieces. 
See  if  you  want  a  full  set. 

When  sending  the  caps  for  the  silverware,  address 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Dept.  B  U. 

Always  send  10c  with  each  cap. 

ARMOUR  a^d  COMPANY 

Save  the  library  slips  in  Extract  of  Bee: 
jars.  They  get  you  the  magazines  free.  (9) 
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A  Folding  Table 
For  Every  Need 


Elegant,  strong, 
durable,  conve- 
nient^—  a  folding 
table  that  is  a 
unique  piece  of 
furniture  because 
of  its  beauty  and 
marvelous  utility. 

Lightweight 

PEERLESS 

Folding  Table 

Suitable  for  any  purpose  —  adaptable 
to  any  style  of  furnishing.  Won't 
wobble  or  shake  and  has  none  of  the 
frailness  common  to   folding  tables. 

Dining   Tables,  Sewing  Tables, 
•  Tables  for  the  Sick   Room,  for 
Games,  Parties,  Every  Table  Use. 

The  Lightweight  Peerless  Folding  Dining  Table 
is  the  thing  for  small  rooms,  flats— anywhere 
that  space  is  limited.  48  inches  in  diameter, 
seats  eight,  weight  22  pounds,  natural  wood  top. 

Many  other  styles,  from 
24  to  48  inches  in  diameter, 
with  felt,  leatherette  or 
three-ply  exquisitely 
grained,  natural  wood  top. 
Light  enough  to  carry  any- 
where, and  strong  enough 
for  any  load.  Every  table 
fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he 
doesn't  handle  our  tables, 
write  us  for  catalogue 
and  we  will  tell  you  a 
dealer  who  does  or  sup- 
ply \>ou  direct. 

Carrom-Archarena  Company, 
Ludington,  Mich. 


An  Actual  r  holograph 
12  Pound 
Peerless  Table 
Supporting  1002  lbs. 


Peerless  Table  Folded . 


and  BADGES  for  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL. 
SOCIETY  or  LODGE 

Either  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures  and  one 
or  two  colors  of  enamel.  Sterling  Silver.  25c.  each. 
*2  50adoz.:  Silver  Plated.  10c.  ea.,  $1.00  a  doz. 
hpe.-i.il  designs  in  Fins  <.r  Bailees  inadeforaiiy  School 
or  Society  at  low  prices.  Send  design  for  estimate. 
Catalog  irec.Bas»ianBros.Co..304SoiilhA«..Rocbester.N.Y. 


keep  sales  on  the  up-peak  there  would  be 
further  increases.  At  the  end  of  her  first 
year  she  got  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  was  able 
to  dress  better,  live  in  more  congenial 
surroundings,  catch  the  trend  of  business 
from  the  able  people  over  her,  and  also 
save  something.  In  the  second  six  months 
she  saved  a  hundred  dollars  and  placed  her 
boy  in  a  boarding-school,  getting  half  rates 
through  the  interest  of  a  clergyman. 

During  the  second  year  her  salary  was 
fifteen  dollars,  and  then  came  a  further 
increase.  She  had  saved  five  hundred 
dollars  when  the  buyer  for  that  department 
was  taken  sick,  and  the  firm  sent  her  to 
Chicago  to  buy  stock.  This  she  did  so 
well  that  a  bonus  of  a  hundred  dollars  was 
given  her,  with  an  increase  in  salary  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  The  increase 
paid  for  her  boy's  schooling  that  year, 
leaving  her  savings  intact.  During  the 
following  year  she  saved  seven  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  wide-awake  to  oppor- 
tunities. The  fancy-goods  buyer,  leaving 
to  take  another  position,  recommended 
that  she  be  tried  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  her  knowledge  of  goods  was  so 
extensive  by  this  time  that  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  holding  the  place.  The  firm 
paid  her  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
five  hundred  additional  for  another  depart- 
ment for  which  she  undertook  to  buy  goods. 

In  three  years  she  had  bought  a  home  of 
her  own,  and  her  boy,  finishing  school, 
came  to  live  with  her.  He  is  now  studying 
law.  His  mother,  still  in  business,  and 
earning  a  good  income,  says  that  the 
foundation  of  it  all  was  laid  on  two  things: 
the  habit  of  saving  acquired  during  several 
years  of  the  grimmest  poverty,  and  her 
first  insight  into  business. 

A  Woman's  Success  in  Real  Estate 

Another  woman  was  left  penniless  after 
marrying  twice.  Her  first  husband,  a 
business  man  and  loving  companion,  died 
two  years  after  their  wedding,  leaving  her 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars'  insurance 
and  property.  She  married  several  years 
later,  this  time  a  worthless  scamp  who 
ultimately  left  her  with  nothing,  having 
schemed  and  squandered  her  property  in 
business  trickery  and  dissipation.  She  had 
never  worked  for  money,  but  had  lost 
touch  with  her  family,  and  was  ashamed  to 
go  back  to  them.  A  friend  who  had  known 
her  in  prosperous  days  suggested  that  she 
live  through  a  winter  in  a  small  cottage 
at  an  Atlantic  seashore  resort,  and,  besides 
giving  rent  free,  paid  her  a  little  something 
as  caretaker.  This  was  done  partly  for  her 
health's  sake. 

The  season  was  about  to  open  again. 
She  got  renting  rights  in  several  furnished 
cottages,  and  undertook  to  show  other 
houses  to  people  sent  by  agents.  The 
latter,  she  found,  often  conducted  a  mere 
reference  bureau,  listing  large  numbers  of 
cottages,  but  using  no  skill  in  helping 
people  choose.  She  went  into  it  with  real 
selling  ability,  and  not  only  earned  some 
good  commissions  through  the  spring,  but 
attracted  attention  from  owners  because 
the  cottages  she  had  been  intrusted  with 
were  all  rented,  and  the  tenants  satisfied 
because  of  the  personal  attention  she  gave 
them  through  the  summer. 

Down  the  shore  a  couple  of  miles  a  new 
resort  was  being  created.  Hundreds  of 
lots  had  been  sold,  and  owners  were  begin- 
ning to  build.  She  went  to  several  who 
were  ready,  pointed  out  that  labor  was 
easier  to  get  in  winter,  and  of  better  skill, 
and  that  she,  for  a  stated  fee,  would  under- 
take all  the  wearisome  details  put  upon 
an  owner  by  building  operations.  This 
brought  an  income  till  spring,  when  her 
renting  business  could  be  taken  up. 

By  that  time  she  had  grasped  the  princi- 
ples of  real-estate  dealing,  and  also  got 
in  touch  with  the  buying  and  renting 
public.  The  work  appealed  to  her.  She 
liked  building.  Seeing  the  demand  for 
all-year  homes  at  the  seashore,  she  inter- 
ested a  local  merchant  in  buying  a  choice 
lot  and  putting  up  a  two-family  house  on 
it.  This  cost  about  six  thousand  dollars, 
and  she  rented  both  sections  for  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year  each,  bringing  more 
than  ten  per  cent  net  on  his  capital.  Later 
the  property  was  sold  by  her.  She  built 
again  for  this  client,  taking  all  the  details 
off  his  hands,  and  in  a  few  years  added 
other  clients  of  the  same  character.  To- 
day this  woman  is  well  off  again,  and  has 
a  comfortable  capital  of  her  own  at  work 
in  building.  She  says  that  she  just  loves  to 
build  houses,  fit  them  up  and  sell  them  off 
i  as  they  stand. 


"  I  thought  all  umbrellas  were  alike,  but  this  one  is  different.' 


Every  dealer  in  umbrellas,  every  one  of 
their  umbrella  customers,  wants  to  know  atx  >ut 


£  name-on  is  a  new  umbrella  made  by  the  oldest  umbrella  manufacturer 
in  America,  William  Beehler,  of  Baltimore.    Founded  1828. 

An  Umbrella  That  Stays  With  You.  We  call  this  BEEHLER  umbrella  the 
I  name-on  because  we  put  your  name  and  address  on  it.  We  work  them  into  the 
fabric  in  such  a  way  that  to  remove  them  disfigures  the  umbrella.  It  is  done  so 
as  to  be  neat,  and  although  noticeable,  not  too  conspicuous.  It  is  not  visible 
from  the  outside,  but  as  soon  as  the  umbrella  is  raised,  it  is  right  there  to  identify 
the  umbrella  and  nudge  the  conscience  of  any  one  who  has  taken  it  by  mistake. 

Your  name  and  address  in  your  umbrella  clinches  beyond  a  doubt  the 
question  of  ownership.  1  name-on  is  umbrella  insurance  and  it's  done  free  of 
charge.  You  can  get  this  special  extra  feature  without  cost  whether  you  buy 
a  iName-on  direct  from  us  or  from  your  dealer. 

A  Backbone  of  Steel.  A  BEEHLER  umbrella  can't  turn  inside  out.  The 
ribs  are  steel— a  flawless,  vibrant  steel — and  each  rib  is  made  very  broad  so  in 
the  heavy  strain  of  storm  the  broad  backs  of  BEEHLER  ribs  have  strength 
where  they  need  it  most. 

Whena  BEEHLER  umbrella  is  closed,  the  broad  ribs 
lie  close  to  the  rod.  This  allows  the  umbrella  to  roll  close 
and  gives  the  BEEHLER  umbrella  its  distinctive  style. 

Rust-Proof,  Too.  A  thick  coating  of  rubber  enamel 
covers  BEEHLER  ribs.  Rubber  enamel  is  pliable, 
and  it  won't  chip  off  and  expose  the  steel  to  moisture 
and  rust.  So  BEEHLER  ribs  don't  rust  nor  have  the 
dirty  appearance  so  common  to  ordinary  umbrellas. 

BEEHLER  umbrellas  are  easy  to  raise — a  patent  runner  made  of  brass  and 
nickel-plated  does  the  work.  A  simple  push  or  pull  and  your  umbrella  is  raised  or 
lowered  —  no  sticking,  no  hunting  for  the  catch  and  no  pinched  fingers. 

The  BEEHLER  umbrella  is  strong  and  durable.  It  is  light.  It  rolls  close.  It  is 
the  best  umbrella  made  and  double  value  with  your  name  and  address  on. 

BEEHLER'S  Name  Stamped  in  the  Frame.  So  look  in  the  frame  of  the  umbrella 
you  are  buying.  Look  for  the  name  "WILLIAM  BEEHLER."  It  is  stamped  in  the 
rib  to  identify  our  product  and  to  guarantee  its  strength  and  careful  workmanship. 

Furthermore,  it  protects  you  against  inferior  umbrellas,  protects  our  dealers 
and  establishes  the  quality  and  character  of  the  umbrella  you  are  buying. 


To  Dealers 

Write  t'orOur  NAME-ON 
Plan  of  boosting  an 
umbrella  department. 
Be  the  first  in  your  city! 
Write  now.  Costs  noth- 
ing to  find  out. 


How  to  Get  the  BEEHLER  iNAME-  ON 

BEEHLER  i NAME-ON  umbrellas  cost  from  $2  to  $25.  depending  on  the  fabric  and 
handle  you  select.   Made  in  all  sizes  for  men  and  women.   Steel  rods  or  wooden  rods. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  the  BEEHLER  i NAME- ON  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  mail  you  free  The  NAME-ON  Book.  It  contains  samples  of  our  different 
umbrella  cloths  and  silks  as  well  as  striking  illustrations  of  165  handles  for  men. 
women  and  children.  You  can  find  exactly  the  handle  vou  want;  and  a  postal  card 
will  bring  The  NAME-ON  Book  to  you  free. 

You  can  order  directly  from  our  factory',  or  through  your  dealer,  as  you  prefer. 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money.  We  fill  all  orders 
the  same  day  they  are  received  and  deliver  by  prepaid  express. 

Remember ,  your  name  and  address  are  put  in  free  of  charge. 

For  gifts  the  i NAME- ON  umbrella  is  ideal. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  The  NAME-ON  Book. 


Special  i  name-on  Introduction  Offer:  We  will  personally  select  a  dependable  gloria  silk 
i name-on  umbrella,  work  your  name  and  address  into  the  fabric,  and  send  the  umbrella 
by  express,  prepaid  ( in  U.  S. ),  the  same  day  your  order  is  received,  on  receipt  of  price  — 
$2.50  for  size  28  (men's);  or  $2.00  for  size  26. 
Money  refunded  if  the  umbrella  doesn't  open  up  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

William  Beehler,  204  W.  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Oldest  Umbrella  House  in  America.    Founded  1828 
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including  customs  charges,  which  are 
attested  by  Uncle  Sam's  receipt.  In  the 
height  of  the  panic  a  consignment  arrived 
at  Boston,  in  transit  to  a  Chicago  mercan- 
tile house.  The  duties  aggregated  thirty- 
odd  thousand  dollars.  Uncle  Sam  will  not 
take  checks  for  customs,  nor  even  national 
banknotes.  He  wants  legal  tender.  So  the 
express  officials  had  to  sort  out  this  amount 
in  picked  money,  and  hand  it  over  to  Uncle 
Sam.  The  premium  on  this  cash,  at  panic 
rates,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Circumstances  were  explained  to 
the  Chicago  consignees,  but  they  made  no 
comment,  and  tendered  their  check  for  the 
bare  customs  charges,  plus  freight.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  legal  obligation  to  pay 
more,  and  probably  no  moral  one.  The 
express  companies  rendered  this  sort  of 
service  for  many  other  importing  customers. 
It  is  chiefly  an  interesting  illustration  of 
business  being  done  under  those  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  recent  panic  period,  when 
one  trader  could  pay  credit  at  par  and 
another  was  forced  to  pay  currency  at  a 
premium. 

The  premium  on  real  money  during  the 
sharpest  weeks  of  the  crisis  led  to  many 
curious  situations  and  some  sharp  practice. 
All  over  the  country  cash  was  being  hoarded 
in  strong  boxes  and  stockings.  To  bring 
it  out  into  circulation  again,  banks  and 
brokers  bought  it  like  merchandise  from 
whoever  would  bring  it  in,  paying  various 
percentages.  A  man  going  to  the  Wall 
Street  money  brokers  with  a  cigar  box  full 
of  silver,  for  instance,  would  receive  a 
check  in  payment.  If  he  had  a  thousand 
dollars,  with  the  premium  at  three  per 
cent,  the  brokers  paid  him  ten  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  in  credit,  and  his  cash  was 
sold  to  some  employer  who  needed  it  for 
the  pay-roll,  or  a  merchant  who  wanted  it 
for  change. 

All  kinds  of  hoards  came  out  of  hiding. 
The  silver  dollar,  so  little  seen  in  the  East 
that  it  will  not  always  be  accepted  as 
money  among  the  foreigners  in  New  York, 
became  as  familiar  along  Broadway  as 
in  Kansas.  Small  gold,  another  strange 
species  of  money  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, passed  freely,  and  Easterners  were 
glad  to  get  it. 

Cash  was  bought  at  a  premium  for  use  in 
retail  trade,  and  for  paying  wages  in  dis- 
tricts where  checks  were  likely  to  lead  to 
strikes.  For  not  every  employer  was  able 
to  pay  his  workpeople  in  credit.  Through 
the  steel  districts  about  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  pay-checks  ssued  in  denom- 
inations of  one  to  twenty  dollars  were 
often  torn  up  in  exasperation  by  foreigners 
who  did  not  understand  that  this  gave 
clear  profit  to  the  boss.  Many  of  these 
pay-checks  disappeared  in  other  ways, 
being  lost,  worn  out,  burned.  A'most 
every  bank  and  broker's  office  today  has 
its  frame  of  emergency  currency,  spec'mens 
from  leading  cities,  and  the  aggregate  with- 
drawn in  this  way  must  have  been  Wge, 
and  was  all  clear  profit  to  the  concerns 
that  issued  the  checks. 

The  Traveling  Man's  Rake-Off 

Large  business  houses  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
sell  currency  at  a  premium,  even  where 
they  had  exceptional  advantages  for  obtain- 
ing it  in  daily  business.  Sales  were  made 
by  foreign  people  whose  habits  lead  them 
to  keep  their  wealth  in  currency.  Again, 
small  wholesale  merchants  who  sell  to 
petty  retailers  through  our  large  cities, 
and  make  a  practice  of  collecting  their 
bills  in  money  once  a  week,  furn'shed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  currency  that  was 
brought  to  the  money  brokers,  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  use  the  credit  obtained 
in  payment  in  buying  their  own  goods. 
Among  larger  interests  money  was  not  sold 
in  this  way,  but  used  to  accommodate 
customers. 

Moreover,  a  determined  check  was  put 
upon  those  who  sought  to  obtain  cash  to 
sell  at  a  premium. 

When  the  panic  came  a  customer  of  one 
Wall  Street  bond  house  had  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  deposit,  waiting  invest- 
ment, and  was  in  London.  He  cabled, 
asking  that  his  money  be  sent  him  there, 
and  it  was  wired  over.  When  it  arrived, 
however,  the  customer  had  got  over  his 
anxiety  and.  instead  of  paying  the  costs  of 
taking  it  out,  cabled  it  back.  Two  weeks 
later  he  appeared  in  Wall  Street  in  person 
and  asked  for  his  money  in  cash.  The 


bond  people  inferred  that  he  wished  to 
clear  a  profit  of  twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars by  selling  it,  and  refused  payment, 
bluntly  telling  him  why.  Thereupon  he 
handed  in  a  list  of  stocks  and  bonds  to 
be  purchased  with  this  capital,  and  went 
West,  leaving  the  securities  in  their  hands. 
When  he  returned  six  months  later  these 
securities,  bought  at  panic  prices,  had 
yielded  him  fully  seventy-five  per  cent 
profit. 

A  traveling  man  was  sent  to  Mexico 
during  the  panic  and  given  a  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  expenses,  together 
with  a  letter  to  the  bank  explaining  cir- 
cumstances and  asking  that  he  be  given 
cash.  The  bank  granted  this  request,  and 
the  traveling  man  took  the  money  into 
Wall  Street,  sold  it,  and  bought  express 
money  orders  with  the  check.  This  bit  of 
sharp  practice  netted  him  only  thirty 
dollars. 

A  much  shrewder  deal  of  the  same  sort 
was  engineered  by  a  New  Yorker  starting 
for  San  Francisco  during  the  panic.  Step- 
ping into  the  uptown  office  of  an  express 
company,  he  stated  that  he  had  heard  its 
money  orders  were  a  fine  convenience  for 
travelers.  The  clerk  assured  him  they  were. 
So  he  gave  his  personal  check,  certified,  for 
ten  orders  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
Then  going  to  a  downtown  office  of  the 
same  company  he  exhibited  his  money 
orders,  explained  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
keep  out  cash  for  traveling  expenses,  and 
asked  that  one  of  them  be  turned  into 
currency.  The  clerk  obliged  him.  He 
went  to  another  office  with  the  same  story 
and  got  five  hundred  dollars  more.  Board- 
ing the  train,  he  got  off  at  Buffalo,  Chicago 
and  other  places  along  the  way,  telling  the 
same  story,  and  getting  money  in  each 
place  to  continue  his  journey.  When  he 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  where  there  was 
a  heavy  premium  on  money,  he  had  five 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  sold  it  at  a 
profit  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the 
trip  out  and  home  again. 

The  Stranger  on  the  Train 

Such  trickery  was  not  common,  however, 
nor  resorted  to  by  people  of  any  com- 
mercial standing.  On  the  whole,  panic 
conditions  brought  out  good  qualities. 
When  the  bottom  fell  out  the  struggle  was 
desperate  for  everybody.  But  each  man 
saw  his  friends  standing  clearly  apart  from 
his  enemies. 

Honesty  and  generosity  were  universal. 
Years  of  sound  policy  suddenly  yielded 
the  most  definite  returns,  and  sharp  prac- 
tice got  its  punishment.  Men  were  often 
forced,  too,  into  new  measures  that  greatly 
broadened  their  operations. 

The  case  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  Middle 
West  is  typical.  His  bank  suspended  in 
the  first  week  of  the  crisis,  and  its  president, 
a  warm  friend,  was  under  a  cloud.  Feeling 
in  his  town  was  such  that  nobody  wanted 
to  help  a  friend  of  the  banker's,  and  he 
could  not  ra:se  money  or  get  credit  to  meet 
the  coming  week's  pay-roll.  So  he  took  a 
train  for  New  York,  believing  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  capital  or 
credit  somehow  in  a  larger  center,  where 
personal  connections  would  not  be  counted 
either  way. 

On  the  train,  riding  down  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  he  became  interested  in  a  big, 
genial  fellow  who  had  boarded  it  at  Buffalo. 

After  looking,  at  this  new  passenger 
for  half  an  hour  the  manufacturer  sud- 
denly threw  away  his  cigar-butt,  walked 
over  to  him,  extended  his  hand,  and  said 
openly: 

"I  want  to  know  you — I  like  your 
looks." 

"I  thought  you  did,"  responded  the 
stranger  heartily,  with  no  surprise.  "I 
like  yours,  too.  Sit  down,  and  have  a 
fresh  cigar,  and  tell  me  what's  worrying 

you." 

Before  these  men  rode  into  New  York 
they  knew  each  other  intimately.  The 
stranger  was  a  financial  man  who  had  sold 
out  interests  to  a  trust  in  our  prosperity 
period,  and  had  just  come  back  from 
Europe  to  find  new  interests.  The  manu- 
facturer was  helped  to  credit  and  cash  for 
immediate  necessities,  and  later  the  two 
formed  a  new  company,  brought  the  fac- 
tory East  into  a  broader  field,  and  have 
put  it  on  a  fine  basis  during  the  two  years 
when  the  country  has  been  slowly  getting 
back  on  to  the  bottom. 


Do  You  Wish  to  See 
All  the  New  Styles? 

Do  you  wish  to  see  all  the  novel  plaited  flounce  skills,  the 
most  graceful  designs  in  years,  and  the  new  coats  with 
plaited  sections  to  match  the  skirts,  all  very  novelly  trimmed 
— do  you  wish  to  see  them  all? 

And  the  new  dresses,  returning  this  year  to  the  pretty 
Grecian  Styles  and  the  fashions  of  the  12tli  Century,  beautiful 
in  their  long,  height-giving,  graceful  lines.  And  the  hats  are 
decidedly  new,  in  Gainsborough  and  Duchess  effects,  and 
there  are  new  waists  and  splendid  new  ideas  in  Misses'  and 
Girls'  Suits  and  Coats  and  Dresses. 

We  have  spent  over$250,000  in  gathering  all  these  new  styles, 
in  creating  new  designs  and  publishing  the  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book.  And  now  one  copy  of  this  book  has  been  reserved 
fi  ir  j  (  'ii  and  will  be  sent  you  entirely  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid, 
if  you  will  write  for  it  to-day. 

"NATIONAL' m±£T  Suits 

New  York   $1f\t-~.$Af\    Express  Charges 
Styles  tO     H;\J  Prepaid 

Fall  Style  Book  and  Samples  Free 

This  Style  Book  will  also  show  vou  all  the  new 
"  NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits,  all  Made-to-Measure,  an< 
a  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  There  are  the  new  flounceskirts 
and  plaited  skirts  and  coats,  every  new  style  and  made  ii 
your  own  choice  of  all  the  new  materials.  There  are  ove 
450  new  materials  from  which  you  may  choose,  and  sam 
pies  will  be  sent  you  FREE  providing  you  ask  for  them 

In  writing  for  your  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book,  be  sure  to  state 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  Made-to-Measure  Suit  and  give  the 
colors  you  prefer.  Samples  are  sent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked  for. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO 

214  West  24th  Street,  New  York 

Urges!  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World.    Mail  Orders  Only. 
(^y^y\  "°  Agenls  or  Branches. 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy  Sjgj 


NATIONAL "  Garment  has  the 
NATIONAL"  Guarantee  Tag— our  signed 
tee— attached.    This  tag  says  that  you  may  return  any  "NATIONAL"  garment  not 
tisf.utorv  to  you  and  we  will  relund  vour  money  and  pav  express  charges  both  ways. 
The  "NATIONAL"  prepays  expressage  and  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  "IMPERIAL" 
is  the  choice  of 
men  who  know,  and 
men  who  want  to 
know. 

Over  900  merchants  in 
over  900  towns  sell 
IMPERIAL  $3.  Hats,  in 
preference  to  any  and  all 
other  $3.  brands. 

Take  the  judgment  of 
these  knowing  hatters  and 
buy  the  "IMPERIAL." 

Styles  that  sparkle  with 
smartness  —  quality  that 
laughs  at  wear. 


This 
label 
guar- 
antees 


This  is  "The 
Regina"  —  one 
of  the  many 
styles  to  he  had 
of  the  Imperia 
agent  in  your 
town. 


To  Duplicate 

IMPERIAL  GUARANTEE.  > 

Y 

"  -8 

fi 

6% 

sivTTL  Human  ro.  j 

1 

If  there  is  no  I M  PERI AL agent  in  your 
town,  you  can  select  the  hat  you  want 
from  our  style  book  —  free  on  request. 

Samuel  Mundheim  Co.  (Makers) 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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Model  "T"  Touring  Car,  $950.00,  fully  equipped 


OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO 
AUTOMOBILE  BUYERS 


There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
initiated to  refer  to  the  Ford  car  as  a  small  car  in 
the  design  and  building  of  which,  on  account  of 
the  remarkably  low  price,  the  minimum  of  size 
and  weight  has  been  observed.  To  correct  this 
impression  and  as  proof  that  the  reverse  is  true, 
the  following  facts  are  submitted  : 


FIRST  FACT:  Light  as  the  Ford  car  is,  1200  lbs.,  it  is  no 
lighter  in  proportion  than  a  passenger  engine  of  the  accepted  highest 
type.  The  5000  H.  P.  Pacific  type  locomotive  used  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  weighs  53.8  lbs.  per  horse  power.  The  Model 
"T"  weighs  53.3  lbs.  per  horse  power.  Each  is  designed  by  an 
engineering  expert  for  passenger  service.  On  the  other  hand,  ~the 
average  freight  engine,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  automobiles, 
weighs  from  85  to  110  lbs.  per  horse  power.    Note  the  difference? 

SECOND  FACT:  Tho  the  tires  on  the  Ford  are  small  in 
actual  inches  and  so  cost  less  to  replace,  they  are  in  reality  the  larg  - 
est tires  used  on  any  automobile.  Tire  size  is  only  large  as  compared 
with  the  load  to  be  carried.  For  each  pound  of  Ford  car  there  are 
2.33  cubic  inches  of  tire.  On  no  other  car  manufactured  is  the  tire 
size  larger  than  2  inches  for  each  pound  of  weight.  There  is  some 
importance  to  this.  .^^r         .^r^  > 

THIRD  FACT:  The  horse  power  of  the  Model  "T"  tho 
rated  as  "twenty"  is  greater  than  the  average  "thirty"  and  equal 
to  some  of  the  "forty"  cars.  A  "thirty"  weighing  2100  lbs. — a  much 
lighter  weight  than  the  average  "thirty" — has  one  horse  power  for  ' 
each  seventy  pounds.  The  Model  "T"  develops  one  horse  power  for 
each  53.3  pounds  of  car  weight.  Horse  power  has  no  significance 
except  when  compared  with  the  load  to  be  carried — you'll  agree  with 
us  on  this. 

FOURTH  FACT :  The  size  of  brakes  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Lives  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  braking  possibilities 
of  a  car.  Brakes  scientifically  designed  are  proportioned  to  the  load 
they  must  control,  the  larger  the  load  the  larger  the  brakes.  The 
total  braking  surface  of  the  Model  "T"  with  its  dual  system  of  brak- 
ing is  6.1  square  inches  per  pound  of  weight.  The  average  of  other 
cars  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.1  square  inches.  One  of  the  heavier 
cars  in  the  New  York-Seattle  Race  had  to  rig  up  a  drag  to  hold  back 
on  the  grades.  The  winning  Ford  car  didn't  have  to  for  the  reason 
just  given. 

QUALITY  FACTS :  Quality,  not  quantity,  makes  strength. 
Light  weight  is  expensive,  not  cheap  to  build.  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  that  giant  of  railroad  development,  once  offered  a  carriage  builder 
$1000  for  each  pound  by  which  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
a  buggy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  low  price  as  a  result  of  light 
weight  or  that  light  weight  is  a  result  of  low  price.  Low  price 
results  from  know-how,  from  specialization,  from  quantity  buying 
and  producing,  from  taking  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts  without 
paying  interest,  and  from  system  in  production  and  selling.  Light 
weight  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Ford's  conviction  that  quality  and  design, 
not  quantity  and  cast  iron,  are  essentials  of  strength. 


Model  "T"  Coupe,  $1050.00 


MAINTENAiNCE  FACTS:  There  are  some  items  though, 
which  in  connection  with  the  Ford  light,  low  priced  car  are  small  in 
comparison  with  similar  items  for  high  priced,  heavier  cars.  Repair 
bills  are  smaller;  fuel  bills  are  lighter;  tire  costs  are  less.  A  Model 
"T"  costs  less  to  maintain  per  month  than  a  horse  and  buggy.  A 
gallon  of  gasoline  is  enough  for  22  to  25  miles;  a  set  of  tires  lasts 
8,000  to  10,000  miles  or  more  and  repair  parts  are  low  priced  and 
easily  installed. 

- — ")  DURABILITY  FACTS:  It  is  another  mistake  to  consider  a 
light  car  as  being  unsuitable  for  heavy  roads.  A  traction  engine 
needs  a  mighty  smooth  road,  yet  ^-traction  engine  is  nothing  more 
than  a  heavy  weight  automobile.  Over  any  and  all  kinds  of  roads 
the  Model  "T"  will  run  more  miles,  more  days,  more  years  than  any 
heavier  car  manufactured — and  it  is  the  lightest  of  them  all.  A 
Model  "T"  Ford,  a  duplicate  of  the  Ford  car  for  1910,  won  the  New 
York  to  Seattle  Race,  the  hardest,  toughest,  most  gruelling  contest 
ever  run,  beating  from  start  to  finish  all  the  high-priced,  high-powered, 
heavy-weight  competitors.  Light  weight  was  very  largely  respon- 
sible for  that.  ("The  Story  of  the  Race"  will  be  mailed  upon  request). 

SPECIFICATION  FACTS:  A  Vanadium  steel,  four  cylinder, 
twenty  horse  power,  1200  lb.  car;  Ford  magneto  built  in  as  a  part  of 
engine,  no  brushes,  contact  points,  moving  wires  or  batteries;  thermo- 
syphon  system  of  cooling;  new  design  planetary  transmission,  silent, 
easy  and  long  lived;  combination  splash  and  gravity  oiling  system 
without  oilers,  lubricators  or  piping;  three  point  suspension,  unit 
construction  throughout  and  only  three  units  to  entire  chassis;  and 
interchangeable  bodies.  These  and  other  up-to-date  Ford  features 
described  in  catalog. 

PRICE  FACTS:  Touring  car  at  S950.00,  Tourabout  at 
$950.00,  Roadster  at  $900.00  include  top,  automatic  brass  wind- 
shield, speedometer,  gas  lamps,  generator,  three  oil  lamps,  and 
tubular  horn.  For  unequipped  car  with  oil  lamps  and  tubular  horn 
only,  deduct  $75.00.  The  Coupe  at  $1050.00.  Landaulet  at  $1100.00 
and  Town  Car  at  $1200.00  include  three  oil  lamps  and  tubular  horn, 
all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

THESE  FACTS  are  here  detailed  for  the  enlightenment  of 
intending  automobile  buyers.  Each  fact  has  already  been  proven  and 
will  be  for  you  if  we  are  given  the  opportunity.  Compare  them,  fact  by 
fact,  with  statements  and  claims  of  other  automobile  manufacturers 
and  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  are  justified  in  buying  any  car  until 
you  have  carefully  investigated  the  Ford.  Have  the  nearest  Ford 
dealer  supply  a  car  for  a  demonstration.  If  you  do  not  know  his  ad- 
dress write  us  for  it.  Then  decide  on  actual  comparative  merits — we 
will  abide  by  your  decision. 


BRANCHES 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Denver 
Detroit 
Kansas  City 


Every  Model  "T"  Ford  Car  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  car  that  won  the  New  York-Seattle  Race 

Standard  Manufacturers  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 
266  Piquette  Ave.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Trade  Supplied  by  THE   FORD   MOTOR   CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd..  Walkerville,  Ont. 


BRANCHES 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
Seattle 
London,  Eng. 
Paris,  France 
Melbourne,  Ausl 
Toronto,  Can. 
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"Tal^es  All  the  Hard  Work  Out  of  Housecleaning" 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  has 
simplified  and  lightened 
house-cleaning  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  This 
handy, all-round  Cleans- 
er accomplishes  more 
than  all  old-fashioned 
cleaners  put  together 
— with  far  less  trouble, 
and  at  less  expense. 


This  one  Cleanser  cleans, 
scrubs,  scours  and  polishes. 
It  replaces  soap,  soap- 
powders,  scouring-bricks 
and  metal-polishes,  and 
works  mechanically,  not 
chemically.  The  modem 
housewife  has  learned 
to  avoid  caustic  and  acid 
cleaners. 


Large,  Sif ting-Top 
Cans  (At  All  Grocers) 

10c 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  cleans  marble,  painted  walls, 
bath  tubs,  glassware  and  cutlery;  scrubs  wood 
floors,  woodwork,  mosaics  and  tiling;  scours  pots, 
kettles,  pans,  boilers,  sinks  and  flatirons;  polishes 
faucets,  door  knobs,  railings,  brass,  steel,  copper, 
etc. —  with  very  little  help  from  you. 


If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  Old  Dutch  Cleanser, 
send  us  his  name  and  10c  in  stamps,  and  We'll 
gladly  pay  22c  postage  to  send  you  a  full-size  can. 

Our  illustrated  "  Hints  for  Housewives"  booklet 
free  upon  request. 


Cudahy,  Omaha,  Neb.  (Branch  for  Canada,  Toronto) 
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( Continued  from  Page  20) 


miles  farther  on  the  British  steamer  Falls  o' 
Clyde  in  tow  of  the  steam  schooner  John 
C.  Wilkins.  The  Merchants'  Exchange 
'phoned  Hickman  &  Son.  Leach,  of  Higgins 
&  Leach,  was  low  enough  to  ring  up  Johnny 
Hickman  the  same  afternoon.  Old  Hick- 
man did  a  war-dance  and  damned  the 
McNaughton  family,  root  and  branch. 

For  several  minutes  after  the  rain  and 
mist  had  closed  in  around  the  Falls  o' 
Clyde  and  the  John  C.  Wilkins,  Mc- 
Naughton continued  to  stare  back  into  the 
smother  of  foam.  Townsend,  on  watch, 
stood  beside  him.  Neither  man  spoke,  for 
to  Townsend  the  air  was  pregnant  with 
brimstone  and  silence  appeared  to  be 
golden.    Presently  the  captain  spoke. 

"  I  haven't  slept  for  two  nights,"  he  said. 
"I  guess  I'll  turn  in." 

But  sleep  to  the  exhausted  McNaughton 
was  as  distant  as  his  hopes  of  salvage  from 
the  Falls  o'  Clyde.  He  thought  of  many 
things,  but  mostly  of  towlines.  With  a 
new  line  aboard  he  would  have  followed 
Doughface  Johnson  into  Kingdom  Come 
and  taken  his  chance  of  recovering  the  tow 
while  the  sou'easter  continued.  By  dead 
reckoning  he  figured  that  they  must  be  off 
Columbia  River.  For  a  moment  he  spec- 
ulated wildly  upon  putting  in  to  Astoria 
and  purchasing  a  line,  until  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  purchase 
a  line  of  sufficient  strength  and  thickness. 
Moreover,  there  was  Columbia  Bar  to 
reckon  with — and  the  Trinidad  was  old. 

Heartsore,  angry  and  humiliated,  weary, 
but  with  sleep  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
McNaughton  turned  to  his  desk.  It  was 
littered  with  shipping  receipts,  manifests 
of  the  up  freight,  tobacco  and  pipe.  It 
occurred  to  McNaughton  that  he  had  not 
smoked  in  three  days.  As  he  reached  for 
his  pipe  a  duplicate  shipping  receipt,  such 
as  he  always  retained  in  order  to  make  up 
his  manifest  of  the  up  freight,  fell  out. 

For  several  minutes,  while  McNaughton, 
seated  on  the  side  of  his  berth,  elbows  on 
knees,  smoked  away  in  silence,  there  floated 
before  him  but  two  pictures.  The  Falls  o' 
Clyde  with  the  big  green  waves  breaking 
over  her,  and  a  red-haired  girl  in  Pedro  — 
a  girl  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  face. 
He  had  thought  to  come  to  her  bearing 
happiness  and  a  home  in  his  big  hands 
—happiness  and  a  home  wrested  from  the 
ravening  maw  of  old  ocean,  and  instead  

The  hot  tears  of  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion welled  up  in  the  Scotchman's  eyes. 
He  wiped  them  away  with  a  corner  of  the 
bedspread.  His  pipe  went  out.  He  sat 
there,  staring  at  the  floor.  Presently  he 
was  aware  of  a  duplicate  shipping  receipt, 
face  up,  lying  at  his  feet.  Slowly  and 
almost  subconsciously  he  read  it: 

Received  From  The  California 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company,  in  as 
good  condition  as  received,  excepting 
therefrom  dangers  of  the  sea  and  navi- 
gation, piracy,  barratry  of  

Per  steamer  Trinidad: 
25  kegs  Acme  shingle  bands 
6  kegs  12-D  nails 
3  reels  1  L.-inch  extra  flexible  wire 

donkey  lines 
1  mile  extra  flexible  plow  steel  wire 

rope,  l  r>s-inch 
1  coil  galvanized  wire 

The  receipt  was  signed  by  Nelson. 

McNaughton  rose  and  looked  at  the 
barometer.  Still  28.10,  and  no  change  in 
the  weather.  He  drew  aside  the  little  red 
curtain  on  his  stateroom  window  and 
looked  out  over  the  heaving  area  of  white 
caps.  A  large  passenger  steamer  was  pass- 
ing, a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  starboard.  For 
a  few  minutes  she  loomed  up  through  the 
gray  mist,  and  like  a  gray  ghost  faded 
away,  southward  bound.  The  captain  of 
the  Trinidad  stared  at  her  until  she  was 
gone,  then  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  side 
of  his  berth.  The  yellow  shipping  receipt 
still  lay  on  the  floor.  McNaughton  read 
it  again : 

25  kegs  Acme  shingle  bands 
6  kegs  12-D  nails 
3  reels  J_>-inch  extra  flexible  wire 

donkey  lines 
1  mile  extra  flexible  plow  steel  wire 

rope,  l^-inch 
1  coil  gal  

One  mile  extra  flexible  plow  steel  wire  rope, 
1%-mch!   Holy  sailor! 


In  the  alley  amidships  Second  Mate 
Nelson  met  a  crazy  man  waving  aloft  a 
moist  sheet  of  yellow  paper.  With  his 
other  hand  he  struck  at  Nelson.  The 
Swede  dodged  and  grappled.  For  a  second 
the  two  men  stood  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  straining  and  cursing,  then  rolled 
together  over  the  wet,  heaving  deck, 
McNaughton  uppermost.  His  great  hands 
closed  over  Nelson's  throat. 

"You  fool!  You  eediot!  You  square- 
head !  Where's  that  wire  rope  ?  You  knew 
it  was  aboard.    Tell  me,  you  " 

Nelson's  eyes  rolled,  his  face  grew  purple. 
McNaughton  let  go  his  throat  and  raised 
his  fist,  just  as  the  bosun  and  two  deck- 
hands jerked  him  away  from  the  half- 
conscious  Swede. 

"There's  wire  cable  in  the  hold— in  the 
up  freight!"  he  yelled.  "That  fool  mate 
signed  for  it  himself.  W ire  cable,  I  tell  you ! 
Inch  and  five-eighths— a  mile  of  it!  Let  go, 
you  hounds!  I  tell  you,  let  go!  Get  that 
wire  rope  on  deck!    Quick!  or  by  " 

He  broke  away  and  raced  for  the  bridge. 

"Put  her  about,  Townsend,"  he  yelled. 
"  I'm  going  back.  We've  a  wire  logging 
line  in  the  up  freight,  and  I'll  follow  that 
bloody  Finn  while  the  Trinidad  holds  to- 
gether." He  shook  his  fist  under  Town- 
send's  nose.  "I'll  get  her  back  again  if  I 
have  to  lower  the  ship's  boat  and  cut  his 
hawser.    D'ye  hear  me?" 

The  light  of  battle,  the  sheer  joy  of  the 
fight  flickered  up  in  Townsend's  quiet  eyes. 

"  Hard  over!  "  he  shouted  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  "  Put  her  about!  We're  going 
back." 

Down  in  the  engine-room  Henry 
Schmidt  wiped  his  oil-soaked  hands  on  his 
overalls.  Presently  he  was  aware  that  the 
Trinidad  was  coming  about.  He  stepped 
to  the  speaking-tube  and  called  the  bridge. 
McNaughton  answered.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  old  chief  stood  with  the  tube 
to  his  ear.  Then  he  placed  the  tube  to 
his  lips. 

"Ja,  fa.  I  bet  you.  Ve  hold  her  all 
righd,  so  be  ve  get  her  once  again  yet. 
Ain'd  it?" 

For  perhaps  a  minute  Henry  stood  star- 
ing at  the  smooth,  swift  play  of  his  engines. 
Then  he  picked  up  a  torch  and  went  back 
for  a  look  at  the  coal-bunkers.  Thereafter 
his  assistants  looked  after  the  engines  of 
the  Trinidad.  Henry  Schmidt's  attention 
centered  on  the  firemen  and  the  steam 
gauge. 

Doughface  Johnson  superintended  per- 
sonally all  of  the  details  pertaining  to  get- 
ting his  towline  aboard  the  Falls  o'  Clyde 
and  fastening  his  end  of  the  line  around 
the  bitts  of  the  John  C.  Wilkins.  His 
broad,  gorilla-like  face  was  wreathed  in  j 
smiles.  He  felt  confident  that  his  line 
would  hold.  He  had  an  extra  line  if  it  did 
not.  His  chief  engineer  reported  a  goodly 
supply  of  coal  in  the  bunkers.  All  in  all, 
Doughface  Johnson  was  not  worrying. 
The  sou'easter  might  blow  for  a  week.  He 
felt  that  he  could  hold  on.  Happy  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  power  and  the  certain 
prospects  of  at  least  two  thousand  dollars 
as  his  share  of  the  salvage,  the  Finn  went 
to  his  cabin  and  brought  out  a  gallon  demi- 
john of  whisky.  With  his  own  hands  he 
served  his  Scandinavian  crew  a  stiff  "five 
fingers"  each.  They  cheered  him,  and  it 
was  as  music  to  his  soul. 

The  tramp  signaled  that  the  line  was 
fast.  Johnson  gave  the  signal  for  half 
speed  ahead.  The  shining  yellow  hawser 
tightened,  the  tramp  lifted  her  bows  from 
the  foam  and  the  tow  was  on.  The  Finn 
rang  for  full  speed  ahead.  He  could  feel 
the  throb  of  his  engines,  the  vibration  from 
bow  to  stern  as  the  water  boiled  and 
churned  and  the  powerful  twin  screws  of 
the  Wilkins  took  the  water.  Suddenly  the 
vibration  ceased.  Doughface  Johnson 
waited  a  minute — two  minutes.  He  put 
his  helm  hard  over,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
John  C.  Wilkins  had  stopped— she  was 
falling  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The 
Finn  sprang  to  the  telegraph  and  again 
rang  for  full  speed  ahead.  Instantly  the 
chief  called  him  through  the  speaking-tube. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  cried 
angrily.  "  Why  don't  you  keep  her  clear?" 

"  She  is  clear,  "Johnson  retorted.  "  Whose 
running  this  ship  ?  Kick  her  ahead.  What 
in  blazes  are  you  waiting  for?" 

"  I  can't  kick  her  ahead.  She  won't  kick 
an  inch.  Ain't  you  seaman  enough  to  keep 
her  screws  clear  of  that  towline?" 


The  "Shoe  of  Shoes"  for  Men 

The  province  of  a  shoe  is  to  dress  the  foot  becomingly  and  to 
give  ease  and  comfort  to  the  wearer.  We  have  united  these 
requisites  in  a  pleasing  and  permanent  degree  in  KING 
QUALITY,  the  "shoe  of  shoes"  for  men. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  —  but  we  won't  suppose  anything. 
We  have  been  making  men's  shoes  for  over  thirty  years,  building 
them  better  all  the  time,  and  the  KING  QUALITY  SHOE  of  to- 
day is  the  result.  It  is  a  concrete  example  of  brains  —  patience  — 
and  no  end  of  money  focused  on  one  idea  —  that  of  building  a  shoe 
that  would  excel  all  others  at  the  price.  We  f\now  that  the  KING 
QUALITY  SHOE  is  the  best  ever,  and  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  voice  our  sentiments. 

We  could  show  you  letters  as  enthusiastic  as  a  hunter's  account 
of  his  first  deer,  but  we  want  you  to  try  the  KING  QUALITY 
SHOE  and  see  for  yourself.  Cultivate  absolute  shoe  satisfaction 
by  ordering  a  pair  at  once.  Discriminating  men  wear  KING 
QUALITY  SHOES. 

NEW  FALL  SHAPES 

AND 

STYLES  NOW  READY 

KING  QUALITY  SHOES  are  sold  by  all  first  class  dealers. 
Send  us  your  name  for  free  copy  of  our  handsome  new 
catalogue. 

Any  dealer  in  the  United  States  wishing  to  control  the 
$4.00  and  $5.00  mens  shoe  trade  will  be  sent  a  sample 
line  express  paid. 


Mi* 


ARNOLD  SHOE  COMPANY 
North  Abington,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


i  KirtgOualitu II 
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Office  Men 

Can  save  money  on  collars,  cut  out 
laundry  bills  altogether,  yet  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  stylish,  clean 
cut  appearance  by  wearing  our 

WATERPROOF 

Collars  &  Cuffs 

They  are  entirely  unlike  the  ordinary  water- 
proof collar — never  shiny  or  uncomfortable. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  their  dull  finish  and 
perfect  linen  texture.  Even  your  friends  can't 
tell  them  from  linen. 

Challenge  Collars  and  Cuffs  are  made  in  the 
latest,  most  up-to-date  models.  They  have 
the  perfect  fit  and  dressy  look  of  the  best  linen 
collars — our  new  'Slip-Easy"  finish  permits 
easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie. 

Challenge  Collars  and  Cuffs  are  absolutely 
water  proof,  never  turn  yellow,  can  be  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Challenge  Brand  Waterproof  Collars 
and  Cuffs  and  don't  take  a  substitute,  ff  he  doesn't  keep 
them  in  stock,  write  us  at  once,  stating  size  and  style  you 
desire  —  send  25  cts.  for  collars  and  50  cts.  per  pair  for  cuffs, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  once.  Our  latest  style 
book  contains  many  valuable  hints —  let  us  send  it  to  you. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  "A" 

725-727  Broadway,  New  York 


Boston,  65  Bedford  St. 
Chicago.  161  Market  St. 
St  Loui»,  505  North  7th  St. 

Toronto, 


Philadelphia,  900  Chestnut  St. 
San  Francisco.  718  Mission  St. 
Detroit,  117  Jefferson  Ave. 
<8-64  Fraser  Ave. 


REAL  ESTATE  NOTES 


Secure*!  :\  By 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  on 
Improved  Real  Estate 

PAYING  5  TO  6%  NET 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  %%  MILLIONS. 


<r 


HOME 
STUDY 


University  of  Chicago 

OFFERS 

350  ot  its  class-room  courses  by  corre- 
spondence. One  may  take  up  High  School 
orCollegestudies  at  almost  anypointand 
do  haM  the  work  lor  a  Bachelor  degree. 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Bankers, 
jntants.  Business  Men,  Ministers, 


WHEELCHAIRS^^- 

valid  s  great- 
comfort.  We  offer  over  75  styles  of  these  easy, 
self  propelling  and  Invalid's  Rolling  Chairs, 
with  latest  improvements.   Ship  direct  from 
factory  to  you,  freight  prepaid,  and  sell  on 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Liberal  Discounts  to  all  sending 
for  free  Catalogue  NOW. 

GORDON  MFG.  COMPANY 

431  Madison  Avenue,  TOLEDO,  0. 


AGENTS  & 


Sanitary  Coffee 
laker  produces 
pure,  sweet  coffee,  needs  no  settler, 
and  never  wears  out.  Saves  coffee, 
money  and  health.  Every  wife  buys  at 
sight ;  new  invention  ;  exclusive  terri- 
tory. Send  25c.  for  50c.  size,  postpaid. 

DR.  LYONS,  182  Day  St.,  Pekin.  111. 

*SS*r  Motion  Picture  Stories 

For  information  send  stamped  addressed  envelope  to 
THE  VITAGRAPH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
East  15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn 


Calling  his  chief  mate  to  take  charge  of 
the  bridge,  the  Finn  ran  aft  and  looked 
over  the  stern  of  the  Wilkins.  His  own 
line  was  clear.  At  the  imminent  risk  of 
being  washed  overboard,  Doughface  John- 
son bent  far  out  over  the  stern  railing  and 
peered  downward.  As  the  stern  of  the 
Wilkins  lifted,  several  lengths  of  frayed 
and  ancient  hemp  hawser  flew  clear  of  the 
water.  When  the  stern  of  the  Wilkins 
settled  down  the  fragment  of  hawser 
disappeared. 

Doughface  Johnson  straightened  up,  and 
his  face  was  white  with  rage  as  he  shouted 
to  the  mate  to  give  her  half-speed  astern. 
Instantly  he  returned  to  his  position  over 
the  stern  railing  to  await  results.  The 
water  boiled  for  a  second  or  two.  The 
screws  stopped.  As  the  stern  was  once 
more  lifted  high  in  air,  the  skipper  of  the 
John  C.  Wilkins  saw  the  fragment  of  haw- 
ser flash  through  the  foam  and  disappear 
as  the  steamer  settled.  To  add  extremity 
to  the  situation,  both  vessels  were  rapidly 
being  driven  toward  shore  by  the  terrific 
wind  and  tide,  and,  with  both  vessels  help- 
less, there  was  grave  danger  of  a  collision. 
To  the  Falls  o'  Clyde  the  situation  was 
indeed  desperate.  Heavily  loaded  as  she 
was  and  with  the  seas  breaking  over  her, 
she  was  likely  to  founder  at  any  moment. 

For  an  hour  Doughface  Johnson  tried- 
tried  by  every  means  in  his  power— to  free 
his  vessel  from  the  deathlock  of  that  cling- 
ing section  of  hawser,  but  in  such  a  sea  he 
was  powerless.  Presently,  far  to  the  north, 
a  black  spot  appeared  on  the  gray  horizon. 
Immediately  the  tramp  blew  a  prolonged 
blast  from  her  siren  and  broke  out  her  dis- 
tress signals.  Doughface  Johnson  mounted 
his  bridge  and  brought  his  glasses  to  bear 
on  the  speck.  He  made  it  out  to  be  a  steam 
schooner,  but  the  knowledge  brought  to  the 
Finn  no  grain  of  comfort.  Too  well  he 
knew  the  rules  of  the  road— the  unwritten 
law  of  the  sea.  Helpless,  desperate,  he 
would  have  to  stand  by  and  see  the  fruits 
of  his  bitter  toil  snatched  from  him  in  the 
very  moment  of  victory.  The  stranger 
would  do  exactly  as  he  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances— put  her  line 
aboard  the  boat  that  would  pay  most. 
Doughface  Johnson  knew  that  he  must 
take  his  chances.  Some  other  steamer 
would  probably  pick  him  up  during  the 
day. 

Slowly  the  stranger  bore  down  upon 
them.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  black,  with 
white  upperworks,  engines  amidships.  To 
Doughface  Johnson  she  looked  a  great  deal 
like  the  Tatoosh.  Both  the  Tatoosh  and 
the  John  C.  Wilkins  were  owned  by  Higgins 
&  Leach.  He  looked  again.  Without  a 
doubt  it  was  the  Tatoosh.  Surely  the  gods 
were  smiling  on  Doughface  Johnson,  for 
the  Tatoosh  could  not  abandon  him.  Her 
first  duty  she  owed  to  Higgins  &  Leach. 

The  Finn  reached  for  the  whistle  cord 
and  the  hoarse,  long-drawn  scream  of  his 
siren  rose  above  the  roar  of  wind  and  wave. 
Straight  as  an  arrow,  now  lifted  high  on  the 
crest  of  a  monster  green  wave,  now  drop- 
ping swiftly  till  her  stubby  masts  alone 
showed,  sticking  bravely  out  of  the  valley 
into  which  she  had  plunged,  the  little 
stranger  came  for  the  Falls  o'  Clyde.  As 
she  shot  by  the  wallowing  hulk  her  line  gun 
belched  forth,  and  the  light  heaving-line 
hurtled  through  the  spray,  fair  across  the 
deck  of  the  tramp.  As  she  swept  grandly 
past  a  yell  went  up  from  the  crew  of  the 
Wilkins,  and  Doughface  Johnson  choked 
with  rage.  On  the  bridge  of  the  Trinidad, 
for  it  was  indeed  she,  McNaughton  stood, 
megaphone  in  hand. 

"What's  eating  you,  Doughface?"  he 
shouted.    "  This  ain't  a  funeral." 

"  Part  of  your  rotten  hawser  is  caught  in 
my  wheels.   I'm  helpless." 

"Good-by,  old  man.  Sorry,  but  it 
won't  do  to  follow,  even  if  you  do  kick 
loose.  Steel  cable  in  my  up  freight.  I 
hope  you  sink." 

Doughface  Johnson  cursed  him  till  the 
Trinidad  and  the  Falls  o'  Clyde  had  van- 
ished in  the  sleet  and  spray. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock,  and  young  Mr. 
Hickman  sat  in  the  office  of  Hickman  & 
Son.  He  presented  a  woeful  spectacle. 
Inwardly,  he  was  as  dejected  as  his  out- 
ward appearance  signified.  Old  Hickman 
stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  across  the 
bay.  Frequently  he  turned  and  addressed 
his  son.  As  a  matter  of  strict  fact  he  had 
done  nothing  for  the  past  two  hours  but 
gaze  out  the  window,  merely  turning  at  in- 
tervals to  impress  some  new  opinion  upon 
his  son  and  heir.    Briefly,  Old  Hickman 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


The  Globe 
Trotter" 


This 
Trunk 

went  around 
the  world 
without  damage 

Here  is  a  trunk  so  strong  that  the 
roughest  handling  in  foreign    ports  makes  no    impression   on  it. 

So  well  designed  outside  that  it  carries  a  look  of  distinction  for 
the  owner. 

So  perfectly  equipped  inside  that  it  permits  tidy,  careful  packing 
and  carries  more  than  ordinary  trunks  of  larger  size. 

Yet  exceedingly  light,  carrying  capacity  considered. 

INDESTRUCTO  TRUNKS 

represent  more  comfort,  longer  service,  greater  convenience,  less  annoy- 
ance and  less  expense  for  the  traveler  than  any  other  trunk  made. 

The  manufacturers  guarantee  it 

Also — every  Indestructo  carries  a  full  five  year 
guarantee  against  loss  by  fire,  wreck,  acci- 
dent, collision,  carelessness  or  neglect. 

For  further  protection,  each  Indestructo 
is  given  a  registry  number  so  that  it  can- 
not possibly  go  astray  in  travel. 

Go  to  the  highest  class  merchant  in  your 
city  and  ask  to  see  the  Indestructo— the 
guaranteed  trunk. 

Compare  it  with  ordinary  trunks.  You 
will  at  once  see  why  the  Indestructo  is 
the  one  safe,  convenient,  satisfactory, 
economical  trunk  for  travelers  at  home 
and  abroad  —  for  long  distances  or  short. 

Write  for  catalog 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Station  1-5  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


THE  GUN  THAT  WENT  TO  AFRICA 

Above  cut  shows  the  finest  gun  that  went  to  Africa  with  the  Roosevelt 
party,  selected  because  the  ioog  Ithaca  lock  is  the  simplest  and  only  unbreakat 
it  operates  in  5J5  of  a  second,  twice  as  fast  as  other  locks.    Warranted  to  out-shoot 
any  other  make.    Remember  we  make  dainty  little  20  gauge  guns. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  DEPT.  A,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Catalogue  ?eee  Will  Please  You 

It  is  the  fashion  book  of  sectional  bookcases, 
showing  the  newest  designs  in  the  popular 
Sanitary  Clawfoot  and  Mission  styles,  as  well  as 
our  pleasing  Standard.  ^ 

Gnnn  Sectional  BookcaseB  are  known  the  world  over  lor  one 
feature  th.it  will  interest  you — the  prices  .\re  lower  than  others. 
This  is  because  of  a  big  saving  in  freight  as  Uiey  are  the  only 
bookcases  shipped  fiat. 

There  are  no  disfiguring  iron  bands  to  hold  the  sections  to- 
gether; the  doors  are  easily  removed  and  are  roller  bearing  and 
non-binding  —  the  finish  and  workmanship  high  grade,  making 
a  handsome  and  durable  piece  of  furniture  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  by  furniture  dealers  everywhere,  or  direct  where  not 

in  stock.    Write  today  for  our  new  bookcase  catalog  M. 
Desk  catalog  sent  on  request. 
GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Keep  it  on  your  side- board  at  home. 
Delicious,  Invigorating  and  Sustaining 


Original  and  Genuine 

MALTED  MILK 

A  Nutritious  Food- Drink  for  all  Ages 

rved  at  Restaurants,  Hotels,  Fountains. 
All  druggists. 

Easily  Digested  by 
the  most  Delicate 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


The 
Newest 
and 
Most 

Economical 
Home 


Light 


Genuine 
Welabach 
Goods 
have  this 
Trade  Mark 
on  the  Label 


« 


BECAUSE  Light  was  all-important  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  was  the  first 
thing  created.  Since  that  time  man  has  been  making  artificial  suns  to  stretch  his 
hours  of  daylight  into  the  night.  The  nearer  that  man-made  light  approached  sunlight 
in  quality,  the  better  that  light  was.  Candle  light  was  too  yellow — Electricity  too  red  or 
too  blue.  It  remained  for  the  Welsbach  Junior  Light  to  give  to  the  world  that  subtle 
quality  of  sunlight  which  is  restful  to  the  eyes  —  that  is  soft  and  mellow  —  and  which  gives 
to  colors  at  night  their  true  daylight  values.  And  not  another  light  in  the  world  does  this. 


The  Welsbach  Junior  Light  is  a  further  step  in  advance 
of  electricity  than  gas  light  was  in  advance  of  the  candle.  It 
can  be  attached  in  a  minute  to  any  gas  fixture,  used  with  any 
design  electric  or  gas  globe,  and  is  hidden  from  view  by  the 
globe,  the  same  as  an  electric  bulb.  A  wide  range  of  artistic 
effect  appropriate  to  each  room  in  the  home  is  possible. 


An  open  tip  gas  flame  gives  25  candle-power  —  a  stand- 
ard electric  bulb  16  candle-power  —  a  Welsbach  Junior 
Light  50  candle-power,  and  burns  5  hours  for  one  cent's 
worth  of  gas.  Its  wonderful  efficiency  and  its  tremendous 
economy  recommend  its  universal  use  on  every  gas  outlet 
in  the  home. 


Price,  Boxed  Complete — Burner,  Mantle  and  Chimney —  35  cents 

Sold  Everywhere  by  Gas  Companies  and  Dealers 

Buy  one  Welsbach  Junior  Light  and  test  everv  claim  made  for  it.  Then  equip  your  entire 
home.    You'll  save  80%  of  your  gas  bills  —  and  have  a  cheerful,  soft,  mellow  and  perfect  light. 


Welsbach  Company 


Manufactured  by  the 

—  the  original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  incandescent  gas  lights  and  mantles  in  the  world. 


Beware  of  imitations.  All  genuine  Welsbach  goods  have  our  trade 
mark— the  Shield  of  Quality  — on  the  box.  It  is  our  guarantee,  and 
your  protection. 


Our  Illustrated  booklet  —  "  The  History  of  Light  "— mailed 
free  on  request.  Address  Dept.  A,  Welsbach  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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An  Underwear  Advertisement 

Without  Pictures 


Illustrations  are  not  used  in  this  advertisement  because 
they  do  not  show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  any 
underwear.  The  difference  between  a  fit  and  a  misfit  cannot 
be  shown  by  picture,  nor  can  an  illustration  show  the  quality 
or  texture  of  the  material. 

This  advertisement  tells  about  J^xg^  Union  Suits  for 
men.  It  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  you  will  feel  if  you 
wear  jugvwv)  Union  Suits.  Neither  an  illustration  nor  a 
written  description  shows  how  comfortably  yet  how  smoothly 
jAxg\Wy>  Union  Suits  fit  —  how  elastic  is  the  fabric  which  fits 
without  a  wrinkle,  yet  is  never  tight.  J^fofo  Union  Suits 
permit  an  absolute  freedom  of  movement  —  do  away  with 
the  unnecessary  bulk  around  the  waist  and  the  adjusting  of 
awkward  bands. 

Don't  Be  a  Slave  to  Custom 

Many  men  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  two-piece 
underwear  because  they  do  not  know  the  advantages  of 
jAxg^fo  Union  Suits  —  a  one-piece  garment  that  fits  correctly 
everywhere  —  nothing  to  hold  up  —  nothing  to  slip  down, 
nothing  to  slip  up.  You  step  into  them  as  easy  as  putting 
on  your  trousers.  You  don't  pull  jAxjg^  Union  Suits  off  over 
your  head.  Try  one  garment.  It  is  sufficient  to  convince  you. 

jugvwv)  Union  Suits  reduce  the  waist  measure  a  couple 
of  inches,  and  make  it  possible  to  wear  a  belt  without  con- 
stantly 4 'hitching  up." 

Jax^Wv,  Union  Suits  have  been  made  for  men  exclusively 
for  ten  years.  All  our  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  making  of 
Union  Suits  for  men  only. 

jAxg^wv,  Union  Suits  come  in  all  sizes  and  in  all  weights. 
From  the  lightest  summer  lisle.to  the  heavy  cotton  and  worsted 
for  winter  wear.    The  range  of  prices  is  almost  as  great. 


There  is  a  J^g^wv,  Union  Suit  for 
every  pocketbook  and  every  change 
of  temperature.  No  man  who  has 
ever  enjoyed  their  perfectional  com- 
fort can  be  persuaded  to  try  any  other. 

If  You  Already  Wear 
Union  Suits 

JMfcjj^  Union  Suits  are  different 
from  others,  and  yet  the  difference 
cannot  be  shown  in  a  picture,  and 
cannot  be  told  in  an  advertisement— 
you  must  feel  it. 

Buttonholes  ordinarily  stretch  and 
become  unserviceable.  Those  in 
Ju^uffV)  Union  Suits  retain  their  shape. 
The  buttons  too  are  there  to  stay. 
Two  vital  points  in  the  construction 
of  a  union  suit  are  the  lap  in  the  back 
and  the  crotch.  J^feff?  Union  Suits 
cover  thoroughly,  and  at  these  points 
are  so  vastly  superior  to  all  others 
that  they  have  created  a  new  standard 
of  excellence. 

You  can  obtain  jM^ffi  Union 
Suits  in  weights  you  are  accustomed 
to  wearing,  and  at  a  price  that  makes 
it  unprofitable  to  buy  other  garments. 
There  is  no  risk.  This  advertisement 
is  true  or  you  get  your  money  back. 
Make  us  prove  it!  Get  a  Jffjffefo 
Union  Suit  today. 

Sold  by  first-class  dealers  in  men's 
wear  everywhere.  Send  direct  to  us 
for  a  handsome  booklet  with  samples 
of  fabrics,  etc.    All  we  ask  is  your 

address. 


The  Superior  Underwear  Company 


100  River  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 

<    «<    This  Trade  Mark  on  Every  Garment 
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(Continued  from  Page  38) 
had  constituted  himself  a  verbal  gatling 
gun,  hurling  hot  adjectives  at  the  helpless 
object  of  his  wrath. 

Young  Mr.  Hickman  felt  that  he  had 
very  little  to  live  for.  Old  Hickman  told 
him  so,  and  Johnny  believed  him.  Life  was 
indeed  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  He  groaned 
as  the  'phone  rang.  Otherwise  he  gave  no 
sign  of  answering.  The  'phone  rang  once 
more.  Mr.  Hickman  moved  one  foot  and 
spoke— a  single  word,  and  the  Recording 
Angel  made  an  entry  on  the  debit  side  of 
young  Mr.  Hickman's  account  in  the  Book 
of  Things.  The  third  time  the  'phone  rang 
Mr.  Hickman  straightened  up  and  feebly 
took  the  receiver  from  the  hook. 

"  Hello! "  he  said  sadly. 

"  That  you,  Johnny?  "  came  a  voice  over 
the  'phone.  "  Hayes  speaking.  Just  re- 
ceived a  long-distance  'phone  from  Eureka. 
The  Mary  Banning  arrived  there  at  two 
o'clock  and  reports  passing  the  Trinidad 
with  the  Falls  o'  Clyde  in  tow  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  off  Crescent  City." 

"What?" 

"  Don't  bite  the  telephone  out.  I  said 
the  Trinidad  with  the  Falls  o'  Clyde  in  tow." 

"  Don't,  Hayes.  Don't  spread  it  on 
when  a  fellow's  down  and  out.  Give  me 
the  straight  of  it.  Has  the  Trinidad  ar- 
rived at  Hadlock?" 

"  No,  I  tell  you,  she's  " 

"She  isn't  towing  her.  She  lost  the 
tramp,  I  tell  you,  and  she  has  only  one 
towline,  and  she  must  have  parted  that. 
The  Trinidad  can't  be  towing  that  tramp. 
It's  a  mistake  on  " 

Old  Hickman  fell  upon  his  son  like  a 
hawk  pouncing  on  a  linnet. 

"Gimme  that  'phone,"  he  yelled. 
"  Gimme  that  'phone  — — 

"  Hello,  Hayes,  my  boy.  Yes,  Hickman 
senior.  Yes-s.    .    .    .    The  devil  you  say! 

.    .    .    Well,  for  the  love  of   Of 

course  it's  Mac.  Who  else  would  hang  on 
to  her  in  such  a  storm ?  ...  You  bet; 
finest  skipper  on  the  coast.  Yes,  yes. 
.  .  .  Thanks,  Hayes.  Yes.  .  .  . 
Good-by.    Hooray!    Hooray!  Hooray!" 

Old  Hickman  squared  off  and  struck 
Johnny's  derby  from  that  young  gentle- 
man's head.  With  a  yell  like  a  Comanche 
buck  the  old  fellow  jerked  his  son  out  of 
his  chair  and  backed  him  into  a  corner,  and 
with  his  skinny  knuckles  beat  a  polo- 
naise on  Johnny's  ribs.  Young  Hickman 
grasped  his  father  in  his  strong  young  arms 
and  held  him.  For  a  moment  they  smiled 
into  each  other's  face.  Old  Hickman  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"By  Heck!"  he  said.  "I'll  buy.  A 
bottle  with  a  green  neck." 

At  midnight  of  the  twenty-fourth  Henry 
Schmidt  rapped  on  the  door  of  McNaugh- 
ton's  stateroom.  The  skipper,  who  was  fully 
dressed,  was  lying  asleep  on  his  couch,  but 
at  Henry's  summons  he  awoke  and  opened 
the  door.  The  moment  McNaughton  saw 
the  old  chief's  face  he  knew  that  something 
was  wrong. 

"She's  leaking,"  said  Henry  simply. 
"Der  vater  iss  coming  into  der  engine- 
room.  Dot  strain  iss  too  much.  It  pulls 
out  from  der  seams  der  oakum,  und  der 
liddle  ship  is  not  so  young  yet,  vat?" 

"  Keep  the  pumps  going,  Chief.  Both  of 
them.  I'll  send  six  men  below  to  try  to 
stop  up  the  worst  leaks." 

"Mit  coal,"  said  Henry  plaintively, 
"dose  leaks  vos  noddings.  Mit  der  coal 
all  oudt  der  engines  vill  die  und  der  pumps 
—mein  Gott !  It  iss  not  to  my  liking  yet 
to  lose  der  Trinidad.  She  iss  a  noble  liddle 
ship." 

"How  much  coal  have  you,  Henry? 
How  long  will  it  last?" 

Henry  Schmidt  looked  up  at  the  captain. 
"Mac,"  he  said,  "you  haf  your  worries. 
I  take  care  by  mine  own  worries.  Ven 
der  coal  iss  oudt— veil?  Until  den  ve 
vait  und  see.  Ven  der  coal  iss  gone  ve  burn 
oil  und  oakum  und  cut  out  der  timbers  und 
decking  in  der  alleys,  und  ve  burn  dot." 

Henry  turned  to  go.  McNaughton  let 
his  huge  paw  rest  for  a  moment  on  the 
old  chief's  greasy  shoulder. 

"We'll  pull  her  through  somehow,"  he 
said  hopefully.  "Turn  in  and  try  to  get 
some  sleep." 

Henry  Schmidt  shook  his  head.  With 
each  wave  that  beat  over  her  the  old 
Trinidad  called  aloud  to  him  for  help; 
each  creak  and  groan  of  her  straining  tim- 
bers seemed  to  him  a  sobbing  cry.  There 
could  be  no  sleep  for  Henry  Schmidt.  He 
must  stay  awake  and  fight  for  the  ship  he 
Joved  Fight  for  her?  Of  course  he'd  fight 
for  her- fight  till  the  last.    Fight  till  the 


fires  went  out  and  the  hungry  green  billows 
claimed  her  for  their  own.  She  was  his 
pet— his  darling.  Twenty-eight  years! 
Long  time  to  be  chief  of  a  boat  like  the 
Trinidad. 

There  was  a  catch  in  Henry's  voice  as  he 
said  good-night.  His  greasy  hand  trembled 
for  a  moment  as  it  sought  McNaughton 's. 
They  each  understood.  Youth  and  Old 
Age,  but  bulldogs  both.  True  sons  of  the 
sea,  they  would  fight  to  the  last,  only  they 
no  longer  thought  of  the  salvage.  All 
their  lives  the  gray  waste  of  Old  Ocean  had 
called  to  them.  She  was  a  hard  mistress, 
though  from  her  troubled  breast  they  drew 
their  sustenance.  But  they  would  fight  her 
now  — for  the  joy  of  the  fight.  They  had 
set  their  faces  to  the  task  before  them. 
They  could  not  turn  back.  Away  out 
there  in  the  darkness  half  a  hundred 
human  beings  hung  to  them.  Back  there 
in  that  maelstrom  of  wind  and  wave  men 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  Trinidad  and  a 
wire  cable,  and,  calm  in  that  faith,  fell 
asleep.  McNaughton  clinched  his  great 
hands  in  the  darkness  and  thought  of  the 
girl  in  Pedro.  He  knew  the  ship  he  had 
under  him.  He  wanted  very  much  to  live, 
for  life  was  sweet.  And  McNaughton  was 
young,  and  so  was  the  girl.  As  for  the 
salvage  — bah!  What  did  it  amount  to 
now?  It  was  all  in  the  day's  work — its 
reward  the  joy  of  accomplishment. 

At  noon  on  the  twenty-fifth  a  wireless 
from  the  Table  Bluff  station  reported  the 
steam  schooner  Trinidad,  with  the  Falls  o' 
Clyde  in  tow,  off  Cape  Mendocino.  Young 
Hickman  got  the  news  from  Hayes  right 
off  the  bat.  He  was  low  enough  to  'phone 
Leach,  of  Higgins  &  Leach.  After  lunch 
Old  Hickman  consulted  the  weather  chart 
at  the  Exchange.  The  wind  was  eighty 
miles  an  hour  off  Point  Reyes.  The  old 
man  shook  his  gray  head. 

"She  won't  make  any  headway  against 
that,"  he  remarked  to  his  son.  "She'll 
about  make  the  bar  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-seventh. ' ' 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  twenty-seventh 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  reported  the 
Trinidad,  with  the  Falls  o'  Clyde  in  tow, 
seven  miles  off  the  bar.  Wind  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  sou'west,  off  Point  Reyes,  bar 
breaking  heavily.  At  four-thirty  she  was 
reported  passing  in  through  the  Gate. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  twenty-seventh 
Henry  Schmidt  appeared  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Trinidad. 

"Der  coal  is  oudt,"  he  announced. 

"  The  cook  has  eight  sacks  piled  on 
deck  for  use  in  the  galley.  He  has  some 
in  the  galley,"  McNaughton  answered. 
"I'll  send  that  down.  Nelson  will  take 
all  hands  and  cut  up  the  planking  in  the 
alleys  and  the  tables  and  berths  in  the 
fo'castle." 

The  chief  glanced  ahead  to  where  the 
giant  waves  were  breaking  over  the  Potato 
Patch.  He  shook  his  gray  head  and  his 
eyes  met  McNaughton's. 

"  It's— der— finish,"  he  said  sadly.  "  Der 
—  Trinidad— vill  —  never  —  tie— up— to — 
der — dock — again.  Dot" — he  pointed  to 
the  breaking  bar— "Dot  vill  be  der  finish. 
But  ve  must  go  on.  Ve  sink  anyhow. 
Und  if  ve  let  go  dot  tow  she  pounds  to 
pieces  on  Duxbury  in  an  hour.  Vat? 
Mac,  my  poy,  it  iss  vot  you  call  der  devil 
und  der  deep  sea." 

McNaughton  turned  away.  A  fresh 
sou'west  wind  was  blowing.  The  storm 
was  broken.  Away  off  Duxbury  Reef  he 
could  hear  the  bell-buoy  ringing  their 
death  knell.  The  sun,  low  in  the  heavens, 
shone  beautifully,  its  dying  rays  lighting 
up  the  western  slopes  of  the  green  Marin 
hills.  For  a  moment  only  he  looked.  For 
one  brief  moment  he  thought  of  the  red- 
haired  girl  in  Pedro.  If  he  could  have 
lived  a  little  longer— have  tasted  a  little 
of  the  sweetness  of  life.  Always  it  had 
been  toil— hard,  merciless  toil.  For  nine 
days  and  nine  nights  they  had  fought  the 
elements,  slowly  struggling  south  with 
their  prize,  inch  by  inch,  to  a  safe  anchor- 
age in  San  Francisco  Bay.  And  now,  with 
but  a  few  miles  of  angry  bar  between  the 
Trinidad  and  her  goal,  the  coal  was  gone. 
If  they  could  only  keep  her  alive  till  the 
bar  was  crossed !  Down  in  the  engine-room 
McNaughton  knew  the  water  was  creeping 
slowly,  remorselessly,  up  to  the  furnace 
doors,  to  still  forever  the  pulse  of  the  little 
Trinidad,  to  drag  her  down,  down  into  the 
graveyard  of  the  deep,  to  rest  her  battered 
carcass  in  the  lap  of  Father  Neptune,  side 
by  side  with  the  grass-grown  bones  of  her 
sisters— or,  perhaps,  fathoms  and  fathoms 
beneath  Old  Ocean's  troubled  breast,  by 


Is  used  wherever 
building  operations 
are  carried  on  and  lias 
worked   a  revolution 
in  old  style  building 
methods  —  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  proj- 
ects of  yesterday 
are  the  realizations    ^  jWyi^L  ) 
of  today. 
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CEMENT  _ 

r  orms  the  cen- 
ter around  which  cluster 
untold  possibilities.  It 
is  adapted  to  every  type 
of  construction  —  is 
economical  and  practi- 
cal enough  for  the  small- 
est shed  —  artistic 
enough  for  the 
finest  mansion. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

It  is 


Economical,  Uniform 
in  Quality,  Durable, 
Fire,  Water  and 
Weatherproof 

Its  makers  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  finest  grade  of 
cement  for  three  quarters 
of  a  Century. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co. 


PORTLAND  ^CEMENT 


Our  Book 


On  Concrete  Construction  is 
full  of  facts — 'twill  open  your 
eyes  to  Concrete  Possibilities. 

You  can  have  it  —  free,  on 
writing  Dept.  S.  Also  our 
expert  Consulting  En- 
gineer is  at  your  service 
without  charge. 

New  York  —  Philadelphia 


Ernest  R.  Ackerman,  Pres't. 
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PORTLAND 


The  C.  H.  Cement  &  M.  Co. 

Cumberland,  M<1. 
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$350.00  foraName-QUICK! 

Out  of  1  6,000  answers  containing  200,000  names,  the  word 


"Bodygard" 


was  selected  to  go  into 
the  Utica  Knitting 
Company's  trade-  f* 
mark  shield. 


This  trade-mark, 
now  complete  as  pre- 
sented above,  will  ap- 
pear after  the  coming 
winter  season,  in  all 
our  underwearincon- 
nection  with  our  dif- 
ferent variety-names, 
as  illustrated. 

Fix  the  "•BODY- 
GARD" mark  in 
your  mind  for  your 
summer  and  winter 
purchases  next  year 
and  thereafter. 

But  when  you  buy 
your  mil  winter's  un- 
der wear,  ask  for 
"LAMBSDOWN" 
for  men  and  boys, 
"VELLASTIC"  for  men,  women  and  children.  "UNTTEE"  for  children, 
now  ready  for  you  in  the  stores.  The  finest  moderate  priced  line  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  stated  terms  we  must  divide  the  three  prizes  of  S200.00. 
$100.00  and  $50.00  among  those  who  sent  in  the  winning  names  of  each  class. 

The  names  of  the  first  and  second  prize-winners  follow : 

1st  Prize  will  be  divided  among  : 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Rees,  N.  Y.  C. ;  J.  Weber.  Phila. ;  Leo  Wolff.  N.  Y. ;  V.  Johasen. 
New  York;  David  B.  Falter,  Chicago;  G.  F-  Kemkel.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  C.  «  K 
Richardson,  Pittsburg;  P.  N.  Jacobson,  Montreal;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Campbell. 
Wichita  Falls:  H.  Fisher,  Chicago;  Tom  W.  Schreiner.  N.  Y. :  Grove  L. 
Marsh.  Syracuse;  D.  A.  McClelland.  Wichita. 

2nd  Prize  is  awarded  to  "  SUPER  KNIT  " 

Al  Schane,  Atlanta ;  Miss  K.  N.  Moore.  Kenton:  Emil  Dmr.  Milwaukee:  B. 
Hurxthat,  Mansfield;  F.  Budd,  New  Haven;  Mrs.  Kelly.  Grand  Rapids:  J  as. 
H.Goodby.  Jr..  Chicago:  Miss  Elsie  Watkins.  Springfield  :  W.  Heston.  Phila. ; 
J.  W.  Da  now.  Chatham;  Frances  Hill,  Concord;  Wm.  R.  Dillman.  Yonkers: 
M.  C.  Dobson,  St.  Louis;  G.  E.  Carpenter.  Jersey  City:  G.  Mignolet,  Kansas 
Citv;  E.  S.  Pool.  Jr..  Baltimore;  L.  H.  Andrews.  Richmond:  D.  Davis. 
Wliitesboro;  Mrs.  P.  S.  Crouch.  Jacksonville:  Walter  Mcintosh.  N  Y. ;  John 
Elbert  Hall.  Mechanicsville.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Moore,  Brockville.  Ont. :  J.E. 
McLean.  Schenectady;  May  Pea  body.  New  Castle;  Geo.  Kuhn.  N.Y. :  Wm.  R. 
Austin.  Pittsburg:  F.  P.  Sullivan,  Chicago:  J.  W.  Rhines.  Cortland ;  O.  Dens- 
more.  Mason  City;  E.  D.  Ehrhart,  Fort  Wayne:  W.  F.  vonZelinski.  Chicago; 
W.  L.  Glessner.  Valdosta;  A.  L.  Carson,  Brooklyn;  Chas.  R.  Foster.  Phila. : 
C.  F.  McLaughlin,  Olney;  I.  C.  Child.  Bloomfield;  A.  Scott.  C  ran  brook :  Win. 
H.  Brigham.  Murfreesboro;  Miss  G.  Smith.  Flemington ;  L-  A.  Wilder, 
Rochester;  C.  B.  Purdy.  Brookline:  L.  C-  Downey.  Decatur;  T.  W.  Moore, 
Nashville;  A.  Schwartz.  Chicago;  A.  F.  Lee.  Nashville:  K.  Dillman.  Festus. 

3rd  Prize  la  awarded  to  11  TJ.  K.  C."  172  contestants  submitted  this  name. 
Space  restriction  prevents  our  giving  these  in  detail.  The  third  prize  of  $53.00 
will  t»e  equally  divided  among  the  winners. 

Each  of  the  above  will  receive  his  or  her  share  by  mail  promptly. 

Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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nil7  Buys  This 

All  Wool  Fall  and 
Winter  Weight  Suit 


weave.  We 
one  penny. 


Don't  pay 

Retail 
prices 
when  you 
can  buy  a 
suit  like 
this  for 


The  cloth  a  handsome  dark  blue  herringbone 

will  send  it  to  you  without  your  risking 

Read  This :  ^|ranteeVlty 

will  be  satisfactory  in  every 
particular,  tit,  quality, 
value,  also  that  if  it  is  not 
equal  to  any  $18.00  suit 
you  have  ever  seen;  you  can 
return  it  and  we  will  refund 
your  money, also  every  cent 
of  transportation  charges 
Order  this  latest  style 
all  wool  navy  blue 
Fall  and  "Winter 
weight  suit. 
Dress  as  the  New 
Yorker  dresses 
—  he's  the  best 
dressed  man  in 
the  world. 
Read  the  de- 
taileddescrip- 
tioncarefully. 
Send  in  your 
order  to-day. 
Illustrationshows 
our  All  Pure  Wool 
Single  Breasted 
Navy  Blue   Fall  and 
Winter  weight  suit  foi 
men,  cut  the  latest  1909 
style,   with  broad  athletic 
shoulders  and  close  fitting 
neck  so  much  sought  after 
by  all  good  dressers.  The 
Cloth  a  pure  all  wool 
worsted  in  a  handsome 
dark    blue  herringbone 
weave  with  almost  invisi- 
ble tiny  white  hair  line 
stripe,  the  best  known  clotli 
for  wear  and  appearance, 
possessing  that  peculiar 
elasticity  that  will  hold  the 
shape  of  the  garment  until 
suit  is  completely  worn  out. 
COAT  lined   with  finest 
quality   serge,  has  genuine 
hand-fe.lled  collar,  hand  pad- 
ded   shoulders,   cold  water 
shrunk    canvas  interlining, 
retaining  the  perfect   fit  oE 
garmentand  preventing 
sagging. 

PANTS  cut  correct  width 
at  knee,  half  peg  top,  with 
belt  loops,  side,  liip  and 
watch  pockets. 

VEST  cut  latest  style 
to  fit  snugly  at  waist 
line. 

ABOUT  SIZES. 

Give  chest  measure 
over  vest,  waist  measure 
over  trousers,  length  of  in- 
8eam  of  trousers,  height  and 
weight.    We  guarantee  to  fit 
you  perfectly. 

A  L  _  j.  C  _  1  You  are  perfectly  safe  in  order- 
HDOUl  JdmpiCa  ing  your  suit  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  but  if  you  first  desire  to  see  a  sample  of  the 
cloth  write  us  immediately  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample, 
also  other  samples,  together  with  our  catalogue:  FREE 
anywhere  upon  application.  The  number  of  this  suit  is 
No.  7X442.    Give  number  when  ordering —Price  $11.47. 
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FREE  BROADWAY  PRINCE  &  CROSBY  STS  FREE 
Catalogue  NEW  YORK  CITY.N.Y.  Catalogue 


$19.50 

BRASS  BED 
On  Approval 

Freight  Paid 


Bishop  £rapl  Quality  and  Style 

We  sell  this  beautiful,  massive.  $40.00  Genuine  all-brass 
Bed,  Colonial  Style,  Direct  to  you  for  $19.50. 

We  ship  it  On  Approval  and  Prepay  Freight  to  all  points 
east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line, 
allowing  freight  that  far  to  points  beyond. 

Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  guaranteed  Springs  and 
Cotton-Felt  Mattress  complete  for  $29.50  (worth  |60. 00.) 
( >ur  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales  Direct  from  the 
"World's  Furniture  Center"  make  our  low  prices  possible. 

If  you  don't  find  this  Bed  superior  to  beds  Bold  else- 
where at  double  our  prices  ,  Bend  it  back  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  It  is  a  full  size  double 
bed,  4  ft.  6in.  wide,  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long,  with  heavy  two-inch 
continuous  Pillars.  Either  Bright  or  "  Satin  1 '  finish  -  both 
guaranteed  for  10  years.  With 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Styles 

you  may  furnish  your  home  throughout  at  once  or  gradu- 
ally, from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic  and  har- 
monious results. 

For  many  years  thousands  of  discriminating  buyers  have 
traveled  far  to  our  show  rooms  in  Grand  Rapids  to  save 
money  and  get  home-furnishing  suggestions.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  come,  we  have  issued  our  hand- 
some and  instructive  Portfolio  of  186  pages.  It  contains 
colored  plates  of  artistically  furnished  rooms  in  "period" 
and  modern  styles.  Shows  correct  shades  of  popular  Grand 
Rapids  finishes.  Illustrates  and  describes  over  one  thousand 
styles  of  dependable  furniture. 

We  will  send  this  elaborate  book,  postage  paid,  if  you 
will  enclose  25  cents  to  show  your  interest.  The  2f>  cents 
may  be  deducted  from  your  first  order.  If  you  don't  think  the 
book  a  correct  Guide  to  Furniture  Buying,  send  it  back 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  the  postage  you  pay  in 
returning  it. 

Write  for  the  book  now  and  get  the  benefit  of  high  quality 
at  Direct  prices. 

References:  Any  Grand  Rapids  Bank. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

13-29  Ionia  Street,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


the  laws  of  Nature  denied  a  resting-place, 
to  drift  and  drift  through  the  long  years 
till  she  fell  apart. 

Neither  McNaughton  nor  old  Henry 
Schmidt  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  life- 
rafts  and  the  dory.  In  such  a  sea  such 
puny  craft  could  never  live.  Moreover, 
they  had  set  their  faces  to  the  task.  They 
could  not  desert  the  Falls  o'  Clyde.  With 
the  strange  self-effacement  of  their  calling 
in  the  hour  of  danger  they  thought  first 
of  their  ship  —  their  personal  interests 
were  subordinate  to  those  of  their  owners. 
The  traditions  of  the  sea  were  strong  in 
McNaughton  and  the  old  German  chief. 
They  would  stick  by  their  ship  and  battle 
to  the  last.  Though  Death  rode  the  crest 
of  the  breakers  before  them,  Life  rode  the 
steel  cable  behind  them.  They  could  not 
let  go. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope.  They  had  eight 
sacks  of  coal  on  deck.  They  had  some 
oakum  and  oil,  and  the  pine  decking  would 
burn.  But  McNaughton  never  faltered. 
It  was  to  be  a  race  for  life,  with  the  odds 
against  them.  They  must  cross  the  bar 
before  the  fires  went  out.  The  big  Scotch- 
man's jaw  tightened  as  he  turned  and 
faced  the  chief,  who  read  the  verdict  in 
the  master's  eyes.  When  shipmates  part 
there  are  no  heroics.  McNaughton  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Good-by,  Henry." 

"  Good-by,  mine  poy." 

Half  a  minute  later  the  old  chief  was 
down  in  the  engine-room,  ankle-deep  in 
water.  The  long  tow  had  been  too  much 
for  the  gallant  old  hulk,  and  though  both 
pumps  were  working  the  water  was  pour- 
ing through  her  seams  in  twenty  places 
and  slowly  gaining  on  them.  She  might 
last  an  hour.  She  might  last  two.  Only, 
Henry  Schmidt  knew  she  must  lose  in  the 
final  battle  on  the  bar.  McNaughton  had 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  Henry  had  none— he 
knew  her  too  well;  but  with  the  stoicism 
of  his  race  he  faced  the  issue  squarely. 
They  must  go  on.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive. The  bar  or  Duxbury.  Which  did  it 
matter  ? 

Nelson  had  brought  down  the  eight 
sacks  of  coal  from  the  galley.  Up  in  the 
alleyways  the  chief  could  hear  the  crew 
breaking  up  the  decking.  The  blows  of 
their  axes  echoed  through  the  engine-room 
as  Henry  and  his  men  fed  the  hungry 
flames  under  those  two  good  Scotch  boilers. 
Presently  the  pine  decking,  cut  into  four- 
foot  lengths,  began  to  arrive  in  the  engine- 
room.  As  fast  as  it  arrived  it  went  into  the 
furnace.  At  three-thirty  they  were  well  up 
to  the  bar  and  the  Trinidad  was  wallowing 
frightfully.  The  first  assistant  glanced  at 
the  steam  gauge.  It  registered  two  hun- 
dred! And  the  inspectors  only  allowed 
her  one  hundred  and  ten! 

Henry  Schmidt  met  his  startled  excla- 
mation with  a  monkey-wrench. 

"Leave  dot  steam  'lone!"  he  growled. 
"I'm  still  chief  of  dis  boat.  Ve  are  on  der 
bar— und  it  iss  not  veil  to  sleep.  Vat?" 

McNaughton  had  been  over  worse  bars, 
but  never  in  a  rotten,  dying  ship  with 
a  twelve-thousand-ton  tow  behind  him. 
As  the  Trinidad  lifted  to  the  first  green 
comber  he  gripped  the  speaking-tube. 

"Kick  her  ahead,  Henry.  Turn  her 
wide  open.   We're  there." 

"Ja,"  answered  the  chief,  and  there  was 
a  quaver  in  his  voice  which  the  old  man 
could  not  quite  subdue.  "Ja,  Mac,  she 
vill  do  it  yet.  Mein  Gott,  I'll  make  her!" 
he  cried.  "  She  never  failed  me  yet.  She 
is  a  noble  liddle  ship." 

McNaughton  looked  aft  just  in  time  to 
see  a  mountain  of  water  rush  down  on  the 
Falls  o'  Clyde.  The  sea  broke  over  her 
completely,  almost  hiding  her  from  view. 
She  staggered  under  the  tons  of  water,  but 
the  steel  cable  stretched  taut  and  she  came 
up  from  the  foam,  the  water  pouring  in 
huge  cascades  from  her  battered  decks. 
The  Trinidad  groaned  as  the  dead  water 
from  that  shattered  comber  surged  up  and 
over  her,  and  McNaughton  prayed  that 
her  bitts  might  hold.  If  one  of  those  huge 
green  combers  should  ever  break  on  her 
McNaughton  felt  her  house  would  go  and 
he  with  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  Trinidad  shaken  her- 
self free  when  another  sea  was  rushing 
upon  them.  The  tramp  rose  grandly  with 
it  and  swept  up  on  to  the  Trinidad  like  a 
great  Juggernaut.  Just  before  the  sea 
reached  him  McNaughton  set  her  back 
to  half  speed.  He  was  too  good  a  seaman 
to  trust  his  battered  little  Trinidad  on  the 
crest  of  a  thirty-mile  roller  at  full  speed 
ahead.    He  had  seen  rudders  snapped  out 

(  Concluded  on  Pane  45) 
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Ralston  Shoes  express  the  individuality  of 
their  wearers.     Their  exclusive  shape  and 
plainly  apparent  quality  stamp  them  as 
the  footwear  of  the  particular  man. 

The  Ralston  anatomically 
moulded    insole    makes  Ralston 
shoes  perfectly  comfortable  the 
first  time  worn.     It  does  away 
'     with  breaking-in. 

Ask  any  Ralston  dealer  to 
show  you 

Stock  No.  149 
Sterling  Patent  Colt 
"Smile"  Last 


This  shoe  bears  every'mark 
of  the  exclusive  custom 
shop,  in  style,  quality  and 
workmanship. 

Ralston  Health 
Shoemakers 

985  Main  Street 
Campello 
(Brockton,) 
Mass. 


ANOTHER  ONE  NEXT  WEEK 

Copyrighted  1909 


ALL  THE 

STRENGTH  OF  WOODEN  TREES    ^ur     .     '  ,  MMC  ri„  tl  • 

WITH  ONLY  X4  THEIR  WEIGHT   HPHE  minute  you  put  your  eyes  on  this 

=  A  tree  you  will  like  it,  and  when  you  try 
it  in  your  shoe  you  will  buy  it,  because  it  is  the 
lightest,  airiest,  simplest,  strongest  and  best  shoe 
tree  made.   Your  own  reasoning  will  tell  you  so. 

I  i<rlif-nACC  These  trees  are  formed  from  a  specially 
LlglllliebJ*  prepared  fibre  that  gives  them  great 
strength  and  rigidity,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  them 
to  be  as  light  as  a  feather ;  only  %  the  weight  of  wooden 
trees.  This  lightness  is  a  great  convenience  in  han- 
dling them,  and  if  you  travel,  they  will  meet  with  your 
instant  approval.  No  others  will  suit  you.  While  very 
light  they  will  put  a  curled  shoe  into  perfect  form. 

Vpnf  ilafinn  The  nouow  construction  of  these  trees 
Vclluldliun  means  perfect  freedom  for  air  circula- 
tion. It  permits  all  moisture  or  perspiration  to  evaporate 
rapidly,-and  your  shoe  dries  quickly  into  perfect  shape. 

AnincfmAnt  Here  is  father  point  you  will  like, 
riujuauiicm  tyery  simple.  A  downward  pressure 
pushes  the  tree  in  proper  place,  and  secures  absolute 
rigidity.  An  easy  upward  pull  releases  the  tree 
instantly.  No  vexatious  sticking  or  binding,  or  any 
wrenching,  jamming  or  twisting.  It  is  a  work  of  a 
second  to  adjust  the  length  to  fit  half  sizes. 
II, i     C      Tk«^.   As  this  is  a  new  tree  your 

How  to  bet  lnem  dealer  may  not  have  it;but 

ask  him  to  get  it  for  you.    If  he  will  not,  send  to 
us  and  we  will  send  you  booklet  showing  styles 
and  giving  instructions  how  to  order  direct  of  us. 
Price  $1.00  per  pair  prepaid 

J.  Spaulding  &  Sons  Co.,  B  St.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Actual  Photo  ot  Wooden  Trees.  See 
Fether-Lytes  below  and  note  the  13 
oz.  difference  in  weight. 


Actual  Photo  of  Fether-Ly-te  Venti- 
lated Trees.  See  Wooden  Trees  above 
and  note  the  18  oz  difference  in 
weight. 
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/  want  to  tell  you  why  the  Maxwell 
offers  the  greatest  value  for  $1,500. 
The  reasons  belou;  must  be  clear  to 
every  thinking  person.  Won't  you 
please  read  why?  ^ 

rfBe~y  ^hva*^  PRES. 


:ectly  Simple  — ■  Simply  Perfect 


our  v^yimaer  30  H  P.  Touring*  Car 


An  even  better  car  for  $  1 500  than  we  could  build  last  season  for  $  1 750.  Longer  wheel  base,  larger  wheels,  more  powerful  engine,  a  big,  roomy, 
stylish  body.   We  give  you  without  extra  charge  a  magneto,  gas  lamps  and  generator — over  $1  50  worth  of  extras  that  you  pay  for  in  other 

$1500  and  Even  Better 


This  A  car  even  better  than  our  four  cylinder  30  H.  P.  of  last  season  at  $1750. 

— A  car  even  better  than  the  model  which  ran  1 0,000  miles  over  country  roads 
tor  $Z5\)  without  stopping  its  engine.  A  car  even  better  than  the  MAXWELL  that 
I  was  driven  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Ramsey  and  her  three  women  companions  from 

LeSS  New  York  to  San  Francisco.     A  car  even  better  than  the  MAXWELLS 

which  won  first  and  second  places  in  class  D  of  this  year's  Glidden  Tour.  In  short, 
a  car  that  combines  MAXWELL  reliability  with  style,  comfort  and  luxury. 

Where  We 


We  have  increased  the  power  of  the  engine  17  fe — although  we 
rate  it  30  as  last  season.  We  give  you  34x4  inch  tires — this 
means  economy.  We  have  changed  the  rear  spring  suspension 
from  semi-elliptic  to  ^  scroll  —  this  means  more  comfort.  We  have 
lengthened  the  wheel  base  4  inches  —  the  body  is  longer,  the  rear 
These  changes  add  to  the  easy  riding  qualities  of  the  car.  The 
-yet  you  save  $250  on  a  better  car. 

Our  plants  have  been  enlarged  —  that's  why.  The  number  of 
cars  that  we  build,  doubled.  We  have  added  new  automatic 
machines,  some  costing  as  high  as  #20,000.  This  equipment  and 
production  has  reduced  manufacturing  expenses  to  a  minimum, 
while  our  selling  and  overhead  remain  the  same.  This  has  made 
a  difference  of  $250  —  that  saving  goes  to  you. 

Mechanically     ^ur  new  mo(iel  incorporates  those  mechanical  features  which  have 
7     made  MAXWELL  and  Reliability  synonymous.   MAXWELL  tea- 
Right  tares  are  recognized  by  all  automobile  engineers  as  standard.    The  3 
point  suspension  —  unit  construction  —  disc  clutch  —  thermo-syphon 
cooling  —  straight  line  shaft  drive  and  metal  bodies  are  principles  that  have  been  copied 
by  makers  of  the  highest-priced  cars,  yet  no  car  combines  all  except  the  MAXWELL. 


Have  Added 
Value 

seat  wider, 
magnificent  new  body  gives  it  style- 

This  $250 
Saving  Is  Cost 
Reduction 


What  Do  ^ne  rea'  test  °f  an  automobile  is  the  verdict  of  the  man  who  owns 

— — — — ■  one.     MAXWELL  owners  tell  us  that  no  car  is  so  economical 

Owners  Say?     to  keep.     Read  what  this  one  says  —  it  is  a  sample  of  what  in  er 
18,270  owners  say  about  the  MAXWELL. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  No-v.  6. 

MAXWELL- BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 
Gentlemen : 

You  -will  be  interested  to  know  that  my  Maxwell  has  been 
driven  at  least  20,000  miles  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  give  it  my  enthusiastic  approval. 

This  applies  to  its  wearing  qualities  and  general  reliability, 
no  less  than  to  its  strength  of  construction  and  simplicity  oj  mechanism. 

Tours  truly 

J.  IF.  H1ESESFELD. 

Don't  Be  The  tlenla,ltl   f<>r  MAXWELLS  has  in  the  past  exceeded  the 

^— — ^— ^—  supply.     Our  dealers  know  that  no  other  car  offers  as  much  tor 

Disappointed        $1500.     That's  why  every  dealer  has  asked  us  to  increase  his 
allotment.     May  we  send  you  our  illustrated  catalog  and  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  fill  your  order  promptly? 

We  Also  Make    M°de'    "Q"   4    cylinder    22    H.  P.    runabout,    sliding  gear 
— — — —     transmission,      3     speeds     forward.      Magneto     equipped,  price 
standard  runabout  $850.     Three  styles  of  body. 

Our  model  "A.  A.,"  12  H.  P.  runabout  .at  £550  is  the  greatest  value  ever  pro- 
duced.    Costs  less  to  own  than  a  horse  and  buggy  —  costs  no  more  to  buy. 


SALE  OF  MAXWELLS  TO  DATE 

Sold  to  July  31,  '09      .        .  .  17,600 

Sold  during  August,  '09  .  .  .  678 
Maxwells  in  use  today     ....  18,278 

WATCH  THE  FIGURES  GROW 


Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

FOLK  STREET,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  MAXWELL  FACTORIES 


New  Castle,  Isn. 
Haw-tucket,  R-  I. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Kingsland  Point,  N.  Y. 
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1910 


Thirty' 


Larger  Engine  Longer  Wheel  Base 

More  Power  Increased  Efficiency 

Two  New  Ignition  Systems 


Larger  Wheels  Larger  Tonneau 

Larger  Tires  More  Room 

Greater  Hill  Climbing  Ability 


This  year's  Cadillac  dominated  the  trend  of  the  entire  industry.  It  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  a  new 
measure  of  value.  The  1910  Cadillac,  announced  herewith,  goes  further  than  did  its  predecessor.  It  creates  a  still 
higher  type  of  efficiency  entirely  new  at  the  price.  No  1910  car,  no  matter  whether  its  price  be  higher  or  lower, 
can  escape  comparison  with  this  new  Cadillac.    It  must,  perforce,  be  accepted  as  the  criterion  for  the  current  season. 


The  thought  which  we  wish  to  convey  to  your  mind  immediately  is  that  the 
1910  Cadillac  foretells  the  end  of  the  era  of  high  prices  for  the  finest  cars. 

We  realize  the  grave  responsibility  that  attaches  to  such  an  announcement 
coming  horn  the  Cadillac  Company. 

Realizing  it — we  beg  to  remind  you  that  this  company  has  always  held  fast  to 
high  and  honorable  ideals. 

We  venture,  further,  to  refresh  your  memory  regarding  the  record  of  1909. 

We  promised  you  a  year  ago  that  we  would  build  the  car  the  whole  world 
had  waited  for — the  first  truly  high  grade  car  at  a  popular  price. 

We  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  that  we  carried  out  that  promise  to  the  letter — 


that  the  Cadillac  Thirty  was  far  and  away  the  most  noteworthy  product  of  1909. 
That  this  was  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  was  proven  by  the  fact  that 

within  60  days  after  the  original  announcement  was  made,  every  car  we 

could  build  in  a  year  was  sold. 
The  Cadillac  Thirty  far  outsold  any  other  car  and  many  hundreds  of  buyers 

who  were  slow  in  placing  their  orders  were  disappointed. 
At  this  writing  the  demand  for  the  new  1910  Cadillac  is  more  than  double 

the  tremendous  pressure  of  orders  recorded  a  year  ago  for  the  1909  car. 
This  record  of  the  past  year's  performance;  and  the  certainty  of  a  second  year's 

sales  success  even  greater  than  1909,  should  inspire  you  with  confidence 

in  our  sincerity  when  we  say  that 


The  1910  Cadillac  is  a  far  greater  achievement  than  the  Cadillac  of  1909 


The  new  Cadillac  Thirty  breaks 
down  the  last  slight  barrier  that 
separated  the  car  from  those  of 
highest  price. 

First — by  furnishing  a  larger  engine, 
which  means  greater  power. 

The  1910  Cadillac  is  not  propor- 
tioned more  generously,  nor 
more  nicely  balanced,  than  was 
its  predecessor  of  1909. 

But,  in  keeping  with  its  betterment, 
the  engine  has  been  built  on 
slightly  larger  proportion.  The 
cylinder  bore  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  greater  — the  dimensions 
now  being:  —  Bore,  4 '4  inches; 
stroke  4  '2  inches. 

The  engine— with  its  increased  size 
—will  embody  the  same  mag- 
nificently standardized  construc- 
tion which  brought  the  Cadillac 
the  most  cherished  pnze  in  the  automobile  world  — the  famous  Dewar  Trophy. 

Second  —  by  its  greater  hill-climbing  ability. 

The  increase  of  power  naturally  means  increase  in  the  car's  ability  on  the  level  and  on  the  grades. 

In  a  car  perfectly  standardized  —  and  the  winning  of  the  Dewar  Trophy  stamped  the  Cadillac  the  most 
perfectly  standardized  car  in  the  world — any  increase  in  power  is  material  gain,  because  Cadillac 
standardization  reduces  friction — the  great  power  antagonist  —  to  the  very  minimum. 

Third  — by  its  two  ignition  systems. 

In  the  important  matter  of  ignition,  the  1910  Cadillac  is  truly  a  marvel. 
The  two  ignition  systems  are  separate,  complete  and  independent. 

Either  alone  is  sufficient  for  starting  and  operating  the  car — and  for  the  first  time  in  the  development  of 
ignition  systems,  it  is  possible  to  start  the  motor  from  the  seat,  on  the  magneto. 

Fourth  — by  its  larger  wheels  and  tires,  and  by  its  longer  wheel  base. 

The  enviable  place  occupied  by  the  Cadillac  of  1909  in  the  estimation  of  thousands  of  owners  was  won 
no  less  by  its  superior  tiding  qualities  than  by  its  magnificent  operative  qualities. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  say  that  the  Cadillac  for  1910  will  ride  more  easily  than  the  1909  car. 

This  is  due  to  three  changes  in  construction  — Lengthening  the  wheel  base  to  1  10  inches,  and  accordingly 


lengthening  the  suspension  be- 
tween the  axles  by  4  inches ; 
increasing  the  size  of  the  wheels 
from  32  to  34  inches ;  and  in- 
creasing the  tires  from  32  by 
"iYz  inches  to  34  by  4  inches. 

Fifth  — by  its  larger,  more  roomy 
tonneau. 

Because  of  the  additional  wheel  base 
we  are  enabled  to  furnish  a 
more  commodious  and  more 
comfortable  body.  The  ton- 
neau of  the  1909  cars  afforded 
generous  room  for  accommo- 
dating three  passengers  com- 
fortably; and  there  will  be  still 
more  foot  room  and  a  wider 
tonneau  for  those  occupying  the 
rear  seat  of  the  new  Cadillac. 

The  price  of  the  1910  Cadillac  — 
$1600 — includes  three  oil  lamps, 
two  gas  lamps  and  generator, 

horn,  magneto,  larger  wheels  and  tires,  larger  tonneau,  increased  comfort,  and  increased  efficiency 
and  control.    This  additional  equipment  more  than  equals  the  increase  in  price  over  1909. 

We  ask  you  once  more  to  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  frequently  said  in  the  past: 

That  the  sale  of  the  1909  Cadillac  was  limited  only  by  the  producing  capacity  of  the  Cadillac  plant. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  build  20,000  cars  for  1909,  the  public  would  have  absorbed  them. 

Today,  the  demand  for  the  1910  Cadillac  is  more  than  double  in  volume  the  demand  at  this  time  last 
year  for  the  1 909  product. 

Let  yourself  be  guided  accordingly. 

If  you,  by  any  chance,  were  among  those,  who,  willing  to  pay  a  substantial  cash  premium  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  a  1909  Cadillac,  still  are  among  the  disappointed — you  have  no  desire  to  repeat 
your  experience. 

The  Cadillac  dealer  in  your  locality  knows  definitely  how  many  of  the  cars  his  allotment  calls  for;  and 
he  also  knows  that  it  will  be  futile  to  ask  us  to  allow  him  more  than  he  has  already  been  assigned. 

Seethe  1910  Cadillac,  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that  it  does  invade  the  domain  of  highest  price,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  more  actual  automobile  values  —  at  any  price 
$1600  (F.  O.  B.  Detroit).     Furnished  either  as  Touring  Car,  De 


than  this  car  offers  at 
Tonneau  or  Runabout. 


Motor — four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  cylinders  cast 
Singly,  copper  jacketed.  4M>  inch  bore  by  4^3 
inch  stroke.  Five  bearing  crank  sliaft.  Water 
cooled.  Two  complete  and  independent  igni- 
tion systems  including  magneto.  Automatic 
splasb  system  lubrication.  Float  feed  carburetor. 

heather  faced  cone  type  clutcb  with  spring  ring. 

Three  speed  and  reverse  selective  type  sliding  gear 
transmission.    Direct  shaft  drive. 


SPECIFICATIONS  IN  BRIEF 


Special  alloy  steel  live  rear  axle  shafts.    I  beam 
front  axle. 

Double  acting  and  compensating  contracting  and 

expanding  brakes. 
Worm  and  sector  adjustable  steering  gear. 


Pressed  steel  frame. 

Highest  grade  artillery  type  wheels  with  quick 

detachable  rims. 
Semi-elliptical  front  and  platform  type  rear  springs. 
Wheel  base  110  inches. 


Tires  34  x  4  inches. 

Speed  five  to  fifty  miles  per  hour  on  high  gear. 
Black  leather  upholstering  over  genuine  curled  hair 

and  deep  coiled  steel  springs. 
Finish  Royal  blue  body  and  chassis,  striped. 
Equipment— one  paii  gas  lamps  and  generator,  one 

pair  side  oil  lamps  and  tail  lamp, magneto,  horn. 

set  of  tools,  pump,  tire  repair  kit,  robe  rail  and 

tire  irons. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 


Member  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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The 

Smartest 
Scarfs 

for 

Autumn 

Every  Shape 
Every  Shade 

ONE  PRICE: 

Haifa-Dollar 

THERE'S  a  delightfu 
"crunch"  to  "LEMAR 
CRAVATS"  which  de- 
notes the  fine  quality  of  the  silk 
used  in  them  — real  silk. 

There's  a  symmetry  to  the 
cut,  which  makes  "LEMAR 
CRAVATS"  knot  with 
grace  and  good  form. 

There's  a  care  to  the  stitch- 
ing and  strengthening  which 
prevents  fraying  along  the  front 
folds  and  raveling  of  the  back 
band. 

There's  an  "air"  about 
"LEMAR  CRAVATS" 

which  comes  from  exclusive 
patterns  joined  to  many  little 
niceties  of  mode,  material 
and  making. 

Ask  your  haberdasher 

for  "LEMAR  CRA- 
VATS," sold  every- 

wheref  or  half -a -dollar. 

If  your  favorite  shop 

hasn't  them  send  your 

ordertous.  Ourdeluxe 

booklet  "B,"  "The 

Well-Cravatted  Man, ' ' 

deserves  a  place  in 

every  Library  of  Good 

Form.   It's  free.  Send 

for  it. 

LEVY  &  MARCUS,  Makers 

729-731  Broadway,  New  York 


Write  for 
this  free  Book 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  pleasures  of 
motorcycling,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  this 
free  Book.  All  the  fun  and  speed  of  automobil- 
ing  are  yours  at  small  expense  when  you  own  an 

"R-S"  Motorcycle 

Cost  of  operation,  only  2  cents  for  18  miles,  and  there's 
"no  limit  to  speed  but  the  law."  Easy  to  handle;  safe; 
best  mechanical  features. 

Learn  all  about  this  exhilarating  sport. 
Write  for  the ' 1  R-S ' '  Motorcycle  Book  today  I 

READING  STANDARD  CO.,  River  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

"Built  and  tested  in  the  Mountains" 


Gokey's  ££ 

Storm  Shoes 

Waterproof  Boots  and 
Moccasins 

For  over  fifty  years  the  GOKEY  Boot 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.    We  guarantee  every 
pair  and  make  good  our  guarantee. 
The  uppers   are  made  of  the  best 
"Moose"  calf  leather, genuine  "Rock 
Oak"  soles,  hand  sewed.    Our  lasts 
and  patterns  are  modern  ;  our  factory 
fully  equipped  for  making  only  the 
best.     Makers  of  the  original  Gokey 
Moccasin;  also  a  full  line  of  Street, 
Yachting,  Golf  and  Tennis  Shoes. 
Send  for  Catalog  33—  Water- 
of   Boots   and  Moccasins, 
italogue  32  — Golf,  Yachting 
d  Tennis,  to 

Wm.N.CokeyShoeCo. 
10th  St., 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 


576  Games  in  One  for 


15c 


If  you  enjoy  an  intensely  fasci- 
nating game  that  demands 
brain,  ingenuity  and  general- 
ship, and  admirably  trains  the 
memory,  send  15  cts.in  stamps 
or  currency  to-day  for  FRAZZLE 
—  The  new  peg-solitaire  game.  Address 

EXCELLO  MFG.  CO.,  No.  1 W.  34H  St.,  N.  Y.Gly 


(Concluded  from  Page  42) 
on  bars  before.  It  meant  a  fifty-mile  gait 
for  his  vessel  for,  perhaps,  thirty  seconds, 
to  be  brought  up  with  a  heart-breaking 
jerk  as  the  sea  passed  under  her.  The 
Trinidad  rose  to  it  like  a  hunted  thing,  and 
the  line  stretched  out  gradually  as  the  sea 
broke  in  front  of  them. 

Again  and  again  McNaughton  set  her 
forward  and  back.  The  sixth  sea  broke 
fairly  over  the  Trinidad  and  every  mova- 
ble thing  on  her  decks  went  overboard. 
The  house  quivered  and  shook;  every  door 
and  window  was  crushed  in  and  the  galley 
completely  gutted.  Even  as  he  clung  for 
very  life  to  the  railing  of  the  bridge 
McNaugh ton's  hand  sought  the  handle  of 
the  telegraph,  and  the  Trinidad,  rising 
slowly  as  the  water  poured  off  her  decks, 
rushed  forward  undaunted. 

Down  in  that  death-haunted  engine- 
room  Henry  Schmidt  and  his  men  sprinkled 
oil  on  the  planking  as  it  hurtled  down  from 
the  deck  above  and  splashed  into  the  water, 
which  crept  slowly  but  relentlessly  up  to 
the  furnace  doors.  The  last  sack  of  coal 
was  gone.  A  small  ship's  boat  which  had 
been  lashed  on  the  main  deck  aft  was  torn 
loose  and  smashed  to  pieces  against  the 
railing  of  her  port  quarter.  As  the  water 
receded  Nelson  and  his  men  sprang  from 
the  shelter  of  the  ruined  galley  where  they 
clung,  and  hurled  the  fragments  of  the 
boat  down  into  the  engine-room. 

On  the  iron  grating  over  the  engine- 
room  a  half  dozen  bales  of  oakum  were 
piled.  Suddenly  a  black,  perspiring  form 
climbed  out  of  the  engine-room  and  hurled 
them  down.  With  his  own  hands  Henry 
Schmidt  broke  the  bales  and  thrust  them 
into  the  hot  maw  of  the  furnace.  Even  as 
he  did  so  he  glanced  at  the  steam  gauge. 
It  was  down  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  water  was  four  inches  from  the  doors 
of  the  furnace. 

Silently  and  desperately,  down  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  engine-room,  Henry 
Schmidt  and  his  crew  fought  for  the  life 
that  would  lift  the  Trinidad  over  the  bar. 
The  glare  from  the  furnace  lighted  up 
their  sooty,  sweat-streaked  faces  with  a 
ghostly  radiance  and  flickered  on  the 
silvery  streams  of  water  spurting  through 
her  rotten  seams. 

Faintly  to  McNaughton  on  the  bridge 
came  the  mournful  echo  of  the  whistling 
buoy  off  Mile  Rock.  The  sun  still  shone 
against  the  western  slopes  of  Marin.  He 
glanced  ahead.  Only  half  a  mile  more  and 
he  would  be  safe  from  those  giant  seas.  If 
Henry  could  only  keep  her  alive! 

The  Trinidad  rose  to  another  sea.  It 
broke  over  her  bows  and  whirled  away 
toward  the  Golden  Gate,  racing  madly  for 
the  still  waters  under  the  lee  of  Point 
Bonita.  McNaughton  looked  back  and 
saw  the  pilot-house  and  the  life-rafts  of 
the  Falls  o'  Clyde  go  overboard  as  a  sea 
broke  over  her.  The  white,  boiling  waters 
surged  over  the  decks  of  the  Trinidad,  and 
a  scream  echoed  through  the  dying  ship. 
McNaughton  saw  the  body  of  a  man  dis- 
appear over  the  starboard  quarter.  For  a 
moment  the  white  face  stared  up  at  him 
from  a  halo  of  foam,  and  was  gone. 
McNaughton  looked  away  toward  the 
sunny,  green  hills  of  Marin.  Townsend 
hurled  a  life-preserver  over  the  side  and 
watched  it  float  mournfully  away.  Father 
Neptune  had  claimed  his  tribute. 

Down  in  the  engine-room  Henry 
Schmidt  choked  back  a  sob  and  watched 
the  steam  drop  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Between  the  intervals  when  the  Trinidad 
lay  struggling  under  the  weight  of  waters 
Nelson  and  his  men  frantically  chopped 
away  the  decking  in  the  alleys.  In  the 
wheelhouse  two  men  struggled  with  the 
wheel,  which  fought  them  like  a  live  thing. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  them  the 
seas  rolled  smoothly  in,  to  shatter  their 
strength  on  the  smooth,  black  sands  of 
Baker's  Beach.  And  the  bitts  still  held! 
Looking  back,  McNaughton  saw  the  tramp 
rise  majestically  to  a  sea  fully  thirty  feet 
high.  He  watched  the  foam  gathering  on 
its  crest,  watched  it  sweep  in  over  the 
stern  of  his  brave  old  hulk.  He  clung  with 
all  his  strength  to  the  iron  railing  of  his 
bridge.  There  was  a  grinding,  fearing, 
wrenching  sound.  The  water  was  upon 
them. 

Bruised  and  gasping,  McNaughton 
dashed  the  salt  spray  from  his  eyes  and 
looked  around.  One  corner  of  the  house 
was  swept  away;  the  house  itself  was  torn 
loose  from  the  deck.  Both  lifeboats  were 
gone;  the  smokestack  was  leaning  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Townsend  was 
gone — swept  overboard.    As  the  skipper 


turned  to  look  for  him  he  saw  the  mate's 
body  lifted  high  on  the  crest  of  another 
wave  and  deposited  with  a  deadly  thud  on 
the  deck  of  the  Trinidad.  When  the  ship 
righted  and  shook  herself  free  of  the  water 
the  mate's  body  rolled  over  into  the  scup- 
pers.   It  lay  there. 

Behind  them  another  sea  came  rushing. 
McNaughton  closed  his  eyes.  The  Trini- 
dad lifted  to  it,  her  blunt  bow  high  in  the 
air,  and  the  sea  broke  beyond  them. 
McNaughton  looked  back.  Behind  him 
rode  the  Falls  o'  Clyde.  Off  to  starboard 
he  heard  the  whistling  buoy,  seeming  to 
cheer  him  on  to  a  plucky  finish.  In  the 
distance  he  caught  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  on  the  red  brick  walls  of  old  Fort 
Winfield  Scott,  and  the  hills  of  Marin  were 
never  more  beautiful.  They  were  over  the 
bar!  But  down  in  the  engine-room  the 
water  crept  up  to  the  furnace  doors,  and 
the  steam  was  down  to  one  hundred. 

As  they  crept  through  the  Golden  Gate 
and  the  long  vista  of  bay  opened  up  before 
them  Townsend  stirred  and  got  to  his 
knees.  They  were  rounding  the  fort  when 
he  crawled  up  on  the  bridge.  McNaughton 
looked  him  over  and  smiled.  He  loved  a 
fighter. 

On  toward  the  Presidio,  like  some  great, 
crippled  gull,  the  Trinidad  crept  with  her 
prize.  The  water  was  lapping  the  doors  of 
her  furnaces  and  the  steam  gauge  regis- 
tered eighty.  A  big  motor-boat  was  com- 
ing down  the  bay  toward  them,  the  spray 
flying  from  her  sharp  bows. 

The  Trinidad  was  scarcely  moving 
through  the  calm,  blue  waters  that  lapped 
her  blistered  sides  almost  caressingly,  bid- 
ding her  welcome  to  her  own  again.  As 
the  big  motor-boat  swept  up  to  them 
McNaughton  signaled  the  tramp  to  cast 
off,  and  the  sound  of  her  chains  rushing 
through  her  rusty  hawse-pipes,  as  her 
anchors  dropped,  seemed  to  the  skipper  the 
sweetest  music  he  had  ever  heard. 

Henry  Schmidt's  voice  came  up  through 
the  speaking-tube. 

"  Der  fires  vos  oudt,"  he  said.  "Der 
vater  vos  pouring  in." 

The  captain  sprang  down  from  the 
bridge  as  Johnny  Hickman  came  up  over 
the  rail  and  the  engine-room  crew  poured 
up  from  the  womb  of  the  doomed  Trinidad. 

Young  Hickman  glanced  at  the  ruined 
house  and  the  leaning  smokestack.  He 
looked  into  the  haggard,  white  faces  of  her 
crew.  His  gaze  wandered  from  Henry 
Schmidt's  greasy,  age-lined  face  into 
McNaughton's,  young  and  dauntless.  He 
grinned,  and  his  wide,  humorous  mouth 
puckered  in  a  whistle.  Then  his  calm 
glance  wandered  back  to  where  a  wire 
cable  trailed  over  the  stern— and  he 
thought  of  his  bet  with  Leach:  that  the 
Trinidad  would  bring  her  tow  to  a  safe 
anchorage  and  on  her  own  towline.  The 
smile  faded. 

"Whose  cable  is  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Belongs  to  the  Trinidad,"  the  skipper 
answered.  "  Dug  it  out  of  the  up  freight. 
It's  a  logging  cable." 

"Why  don't  you  bring  your  prize  up  off 
Alcatraz  instead  of  dropping  her  right 
here  in  the  fairway?  " 

"It's  a  safe  anchorage  here,"  the 
Scotchman  answered  doggedly.  "She 
couldn't  steam  another  inch.  The  Trinidad 
has  finished  her  last  voyage.  She's  torn 
to  pieces;  her  fires  are  out.  She'll  sink 
in  an  hour." 

It  was  sunset  when  she  sank.  From  the 
deck  of  Young  Hickman's  motor-boat  her 
jaded  crew  watched  her  settle.  She  went 
down  stern  first,  her  pathetic  bow  lifted 
high  in  the  air.  As  the  blue  waters  closed 
over  her  Henry  Schmidt  burst  into  tears. 
Young  Hickman  laid  his  soft-gloved  hand 
on  the  old  chief's  shoulder. 

"Don't  worry,  Chief,"  he  said  kindly. 
"We  have  the  St.  Margaret  coming  out 
from  the  East  in  May.  She  carries  a 
million  and  a  half.  You  and  Mac  are  too 
good  for  a  little  hooker  like  the  Trinidad. 
You've  earned  a  better  boat,  you  two,  and 
better  money." 

Standing  in  the  bow  of  the  motor-boat 
McNaughton  smiled  happily  and  dreamed 
of  salvage  and  a  red-haired  girl  in  San 
Pedro.  But  Henry  would  not  be  comforted. 

"She  vos  a  noble— liddle — ship,"  he 
sobbed.  "  Twenty-eight  years  vos  I  chief. 
She  vos  a  noble— liddle  " 

Young  Hickman  laughed. 

"  My  dear  Henry,  don't  bother  about 
the  old  tub.  She  was  insured  to  the 
limit." 

But  Henry  Schmidt  only  shook  his  head. 
The  gray  wastes  of  ocean  had  never  called 
to  Young  Hickman.  He  didn't  understand. 


The  Preferred 
Sugar  Wafers 

Today  in  thousands  of  homes 
"Sunshine"  Clover  Leaves  sup- 
plant all  other  sugar  wafers. 

They  are  a  new  flavored,  square 
wafer,  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing else.  The  crusts  are  crisp 
and  enticing.  Between  is  a  layer 
of  candied  cream.  "Sunshine" 
Clover  Leaves  are  more  than  mere 
sugar  wafers. 

When  served  as  a  companion 
to  coffee,  tea  or  fruit  they  form  an 
ideal  dessert.  All  the  family  will 
enjoy  them. 

"  Sunshine"  Clover  Leaves  are 
created  at  the  famous  "Sunshine" 
bakeries  —  the  finest  bakeries  the 
world  knows. 

They  are  all  ready  to  serve, 
daintily  packed,  in  new  10c  tins 
—  also  in  15c  tins. 

SUNSHINE 


Here  are  some  other  dessert  dainties  from  the 
"Sunshine"  bakeries  —  some  are  pencil  shaped, 
some  oblong,  some  nut  shaped. 


The  pencil  shaped 
dainty,  in  25c  tins 

The  nut  shaped 
Wafer,  in  I  5c  and 
25c  tins 


The  oblong 

F ERFETTO   Wafer^ ln  1  °° and 

25c  tins 

On  receipt  of  50c  and  name  of  your  dealer, 
we  will  send  anywhere,  prepaid,  a  laige  tin 
of  assorted  dainties. 

JOOSE-tylLES 

BISCUIT  CO. 


Kansas  City- 
Omaha 


Boston  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Also  Dish  ib utcd  by 
Chicago  BISCUIT  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Brown  Cracker  &  Candy  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Try  It  On 

LOBSTER 

All  FISH,  is  deliciously 
seasoned  and  made  more 
appetizing  with 

t-^w  ;  M 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  many  other  dishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Not  the  Last 
Chance 

But  a  Good 
Chance 

To  Try  This 
Much  Talked  of 


Barringtortlfail 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  delicious  coffee  cost- 
ing no  more  than  any  good  coffee,  but  one 
that  you  can  drink  to  your  heart's  content  with- 
out fear  of  ill  effect.    Such  is  Barrington  Hall. 

Just  how  Barrington  Hall  differs  from  other 
coffees  is  fully  explained  in  our  booklet  sent 
free  on  request.    See  coupon. 

Our  own  particular  methods  are  used  in 
selecting  the  raw  coffee,  in  cleaning,  blending 
and  roasting  it,  in  steel-cutting  it  and  in 
taki  ng  out  the  bitter  skin  that  detracts  so  much 
from  the  flavor  and  wholesomeness  of  coffee. 

Manufacturers  heretofore  have  not  thought 
such  care  in  preparation  necessary.  Our 
Coffee  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  therefore,  and 
best  distinguished  as  "  Baker-ized  Coffee." 

The  Coffee  without  a  regret 

T  N  addition  to  Barrington  Hall,  which  is 
1  of  medium  strength,  we  now  offer  a 
stronger  coffee  (Valoro  Baker-ized)  and  a 
milder  (Siesta  Baker-ized).  Both  of  the  same 
high  quality  and  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  Barrington  Hall,  but  of  distinctly  differ- 
ent flavor. 

For  sale  in  all  cities  and  most  towns.  Price, 
any  flavor,  35c  to  40c  per  pound,  according 
to  locality.    In  sealed  tins  only. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  send  you,  free,  enough 
Barrington  Hall  to  make  six  cups  of  delicious 
coffee.  See  coupon.  If  you  wish  to  try  all 
three  flavors  of  Baker-ized  Coffee  and 
find  out  what  flavor  suits  you  best, 
send  for  a  "Find-Out"  pack- 
age.    It  contains  over  ]4  pound 


each  of  Barrington  Hall 
$s>x      of  Valoro,  and  of  Siesta  in 
separate  cans.    This  trial 
order,  nearly  a  pound  of 
these  splendid  coffees, 
delivered  at  your 
door  for  30c, 
stamps  or  coin, 
and  your 
grocer's 
name. 


Address 
nearest 
point. 

BAKER  IMP.  CO. 

Coffee  Importers, 
246  N.  2d  Street, 

Minnea.  olis,  Minn. 
116  Hudson  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  sample 
can  of  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  and 
booklet.     In  consideration  I  give  my 
grocer's  name  (on  the  margin). 

My  own  is  


Leadvillc,  an  Epic 


(  Continued  from  Page  1 S) 

frank  account  of  shootings  and  hold-ups, 
published  full  and  flowery  news  of  "  The 
Bazar  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation." 

Let  us  reserve  the  disorders  which  came 
from  promiscuous  gun-wearing  for  another 
chapter;  aside  from  these,  the  hold-ups 
and  lot-jumpers  were  the  town  nuisance. 
There  must  have  been  an  organized  gang 
of  hold-up  men;  one  catches  glimpses  of 
that  organization  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  suburbs  they  had  things  all  their  way, 
so  that  at  night  miners  traveled  back  and 
forth  by  gangs  or  left  their  money  cached. 
The  police  received  hold-up  complaints 
languidly.  The  wise  citizen,  when  business 
took  him  by  night  to  unfrequented  streets, 
walked  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  kept 
his  hand  on  his  gun.  These  were  rather 
pusillanimous  brigands.  Although  they 
occasionally  beat  up  an  unarmed  man,  they 
ran  from  bullets. 

As  a  child  of  six  I  was  asleep  beside  a 
window  which  looked  out  upon  a  quiet 
street  near  the  mines.  A  flash  like  light- 
ning woke  me,  and  I  heard  two  explosions 
in  my  ear.  Only  a  miner  shooting  at  two 
footpads  who  had  concealed  themselves 
in  the  shadow  of  our  house.  When  the 
neighbors  ran  out,  guns  in  hand,  they 
found  the  miner  holding  the  field  and  a 
trail  of  blood  leading  off  into  the  darkness. 
I  am  able  to  fix  the  date  of  that  episode; 
and  last  year  I  looked  in  vain  through  the 
old  files  of  the  Leadville  Chronicle  for  any 
mention  of  it.  The  matter,  it  appears,  was 
too  trivial  to  crowd  out  live  news.  The 
Chronicle,  campaigning  in  the  face  of 
threatening  letters  and  gestures  against 
these  robbers,  lumped  the  hold-ups  off  in  a 
summary,  as  city  newspapers  lump  off  the 
fires.  "The  Hold-up  Record"  it  was 
headed,  and  it  ran  about  like  this:  "John 
Smith,  Sixth  and  Orange,  fifty  dollars  and 
gold  watch;  not  injured.  William  Jones, 
Fifth  and  Oak,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  and  a  diamond;  beaten  some." 

"Mormon  Jack"  Gallegher  was  the 
only  man  in  camp  who  ever  held  up  a 
hold-up.  He  was  not  a  Mormon;  he  got 
his  nickname  because  he  had  lived  in 
Utah.  In  fact,  he  was  decidedly  monog- 
amous. No  sooner  was  he  in  Leadville 
than  he  fell  in  love.  He  had  escorted  the 
lady  of  his  hopes  to  a  dance.  As  they 
parted  she  said: 

"Jack,  something  has  happened  to  my 
watch.  Would  you  mind  having  it  re- 
paired for  me?"  Of  course,  he  consented. 
He  was  turning  into  his  own  street  when 
he  perceived  that  he  was  about  to  be 
held  up.  And  he  had  his  girl's  watch  on 
him!  Also,  he  had  been  so  extravagantly 
gallant  as  to  leave  his  gun  at  home.  He 
reached  for  the  watch,  hoping  to  hide  it. 
The  footpads  saw  the  motion,  and  the 
first  thing  they  took  was  the  watch. 
Mormon  Jack  got  a  good  look  at  them  and 
saw  what  direction  they  took  when  they 
left  him.  He  ran  home,  seized  his  44- 
caliber  side-arm,  caught  up  with  them,  got 
the  drop  and  took  back  the  watch,  took 
back  his  money,  took  all  their  money. 
Two  days  later  his  girl  got  her  watch,  all 
repaired  and  cleaned  and  bearing  a  new 
chain  bought  with  the  surplus  removed 
from  the  footpads.  Not  until  she  became 
Mrs.  Gallegher  did  Mormon  Jack's  girl 
know  of  this  adventure. 

Before  I  am  done  with  this  period  I 
must  sing  the  Leadville  Chronicle.  Wher- 
ever the  miner  went,  in  the  old  camps  of 
the  middle  period,  the  editor,  his  fonts  of 
type  and  his  hand-press  packed  in  sections 
on  burro  back,  crawled  in  after  him.  In 
those  solitudes  men  are  more  hungry  for 
news  than  for  bread.  Two  weeklies 
sprang  up  in  1878,  but  the  owners  caught 
the  mining  fever  and  let  them  die.  John 
Arkins,  J.  M.  Burnell  and  C.  C.  Davis 
were  practical  printers  at  Denver.  They 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  daily  in  Leadville, 
borrowed  money  for  a  plant,  shipped  it  by 
freight  wagon  over  the  passes,  and  ran  off 
their  salutatory  edition  of  ten  thousand 
copies,  which  vanished  in  an  hour  at  ten 
cents  a  copy,  on  January  29,  1879.  The 
miners  wanted  everything,  including  news, 
highly  seasoned.  Arkins,  Burnell  and 
Davis  caught  the  spirit  and  gave  it  to  them. 
From  those  adventurers  of  journalism 
who  break  always  for  the  frontiers  they 
gathered  their  working  staff.  The  Chronicle 
(Continued  on  Page  49) 


For  the  baby  who  cannot 
be  nursed. 

On  what  are  you  going  to  feed  your  baby? 
Cow's  milk? 

Yes,  but  not  cow's  milk  alone.  That  is  too  strong 
for  your  baby,  he  cannot  digest  it. 

Add  Mellin's  Food  to  the  milk  and  then  you  can 
give  it  to  him. 

Such  food  has  all  the  life-giving  principle  of 
vitality,  because  the  milk  used  is  not  cooked  but 
fresh.  It  is  easily  digested  because  the  tough  curd 
of  the  cow's  milk  is  broken  up  by  the  Mellin's  Food 
and  made  light  and  flocculent  like  that  in  mother's 
milk. 

It  is  all  nourishing  because  the  Mellin's  Food 
supplies  the  food  elements  that  cow's  milk  lacks  to 
make  it  perfectly  suited  for  baby's  development. 

When  you  feed  your  baby  on  fresh  milk  prepared 
with  Mellin's  Food  you  are  not  experimenting,  you 
are  giving  him  the  most  practical  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  scientific  food  that  has  yet  been 
devised  for  the  baby  who  cannot  be  nursed. 


Send  to  us  for  a  trial  size  bottle  of  Mellin's  Food, 
sent  to  you,  free,  together  with  some  helpful  literature. 


It  will  be 


Mellin's  Food  Company 


Boston,  Mass. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

donotbuy?;k^££ 

one  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
latest  art  catalogs  Illustrating  every  kind 
of  bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers, 

OWF  PFNT  isa11  itwi11  cost  you 
Vlllu  V*till  1  to  write  a  postal  and 

everything  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  val- 
uable information.  Do  not  wait,  write  it 
now.  TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brakes,  Built- 
up-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO., Dept.  B-55,  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW  ? 
That's  all  we  want  to  know 

Now,  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize 
a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  this 
ad.    Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you 
rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  an  x- 
ous  to  develop  your  talent  with  a 
successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with 
6c.  in  stamps  for  portfolio  ut  cartoons 
1  sample  lesson  plate, and  let  usexplain. 
The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning, 
331  KingmooreBldg.,  Cleveland.  0,  


Build  a  Bungalow ! 


Denver  is  Noted"  (orBeautiful  Hemes  ( 

Many  of  the  best  are  illustrated  in 
my  two  new  books;  Portfolio  No.  3 
on  bungalows;  No.  4  on  two  story 
dwellings  and  flats.  Each  50c,  both 
75c,  cash  or  stamps.  Specification  blanks  25c.  T.  E.WIEGER, 
Architect,  626-14th  Street,  Denver.  Colo.  

Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Est.  47  years.    Box  C,  Washington, 

D.C.  Best  references.  Careful 
work.    Terms  moderate.    Booklet  Free.    Write  us. 


PATENTS 


OT CENTS  13  WEEKS  | 
J*  fjffifc  In  this  illustrated  1 

mw_  STB  tional  weekly  all  the  ] 
Hfl  VS?  important  news  of  the 
world  is  stated  clearly,  fairly,  ' 
briefly,  for  busy  readers.  Unique  foreign  summary,  popular  novels 
condensed,  odd  sketches,  home  diversions — many  original  features 
of  rare  interest;  reliable,  entertaining — THE  paper  for  the  home. 
Send  25c  now  for  13  weeks  to  Pathfinder,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AGENTS  #oankeey  QUICK 

Selling  our  wonderful,  newly  patented 

RADIUMITE  HONING  STROP 

__  New  discovery.  Sells  at  sight.  F.  J.  King  sold  33 
the  first  day.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
money  back  .  $2  Razor  FREE  with  every  • 
strop.  Agents  make  big  profits.  Ex- 
perienceunnecessary.  Writetodayfortermsof  freeoutfit. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  63  Wayne  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


We  Want  To  Tell  You  How 

You  can  save  nut  only  the  dealer's  profits  but  excessive  charges  for  installation 
and  repairs  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturers.  You  can  keep  in  your  own 
pocket  at  least  one-third  the  retail  price  of  a  heating  plant.    Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the 

J  AH  ANT  draft  FURNACE 

Only  $10  down  and  $10  per  month,  with  freight  prepaid  cast  of  the  Mississippi 
ver.  This  wonderful  furnace  has  proven  its  superiority  above  all  others  during  — 
!  last  30  yeari.  It  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  heating  system  for  your  home.  It  saves  from  Y\  to  %  in 
?l  bills,  because  the  patented  "down  draft"  burns  hard  or  soft  coal  — wood  or  lignite  —  w  ithout  cinders  or 
ukers.  giving  full  heating  value  of  every  particle  ol  fuel.  Needs  less  attention  than  any  furnace  you  ever  saw. 
strong  "  Guaranty  Bond  "  goes  with  every  Jahant,  which  allows  you  a  3S0  daya  free  u»e  of  the  furnace. 
>u  run  no  risk,  as  we  supply  special  plans,  full  directions  and  give  free  all  neceaeary  toola,  so  that  any  man 
ho  can  drive  a  nail  can  successfully  install  a  Jahant.  No  matter  what  make  or  system  of  heating  you  are 
msidering,  let  us  tell  you  more  aliout  the  many  conveniences  and  good  points  of  our  furnace ;  its  econ- 
omy, its  healthfulness  and  how  you  can  save  money.  Write  today  for  our  book. 
The  Jahant  Heating  Co.,  210  Mill  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  such  a  thing  as  a  household  bath  tub  was  unknown 
among  any  class. 

"  How  did  people  ever  get  along  without  it !  "  you  exclaim. 

The  answer  is  that  standards  of  personal  cleanliness  were  not  then  what  they  are  now.  Even  the 
best  people  were  content  if  they  gave  no  visible  signs  of  uncleanliness.  And  even  down  to  very  recent 
times  it  was  thought  that  real  personal  cleanliness  could  be  had  with  a  grand  weekly  "  wash-up"  1 

The  standard  of  household  cleanliness  now  has  been  raised  just  as  high  as  the  standard  of  personal 
cleanliness.  The  grand  semi-annual  housecleaning  is  just  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  grand  weekly  bath. 
The  most  thorough  possible  cleanliness  every  day — that  is  the  new  standard  for  house  as  well  as  person. 

The  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner  the  DirtP 


Operated  by  Hand  or  Electric  Motor 


It  now  is  realized  that  it 
is  just  as  absurd  to  think 
that  a  house  is  clean  be- 
cause it  gives  no  visible 
signs  of  dirt  as  it  would  be 
to  think  that  a  person  must 
be  clean  because  he  gives 
no  visible  signs  of  dirt. 
The  truth  is  that  a  house 
reveals  hidden  dirt  just  as 
a  person  reveals  hidden 
dirt.  The  peculiar  sour, 
musty  odors  of  a  house  may 
not  be  noticed  by  the  oc- 
cupants, because  they  are 
so  used  to  them ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  visitors.  Al- 
ways these  odors  must 
exist  where  dirt  is  permit- 
ted to  accumulate ;  and 
their  existence  is  always  a 
danger  signal,  indicating 
the  presence  of  decom- 
posing and  putrid  atoms 
and  the  germs  of  disease. 


The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  costs 
only  |25.  You  carry  it  around  as  easily  as  you 
would  a  pail  oi  water,  and  you  work  it  by  hand 
with  an  ease  that  makes  the  labor  of  cleaning 
seem  like  play.  Either  this  or,  at  a  total  cost  ol 
$60  or  $65,  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having 
your  machine  equipped  with  a  first-class  motor 
that  is  readily  attached  to  any  electric-light 
socket.  Sold  at  our  various  agencies.  If  no 
agency  is  handy,  write  us  direct.  Valuable 
booklet  on  cleaning  problem  sent  free. 


Fully  protected  by  patents 

It  is  the  IDEAL 
VACUUM  CLEANER  that 
has  brought  about  the  new 
standard  of  household 
cleanliness.  Thorough 
cleanliness  every  day  of 
course  was  impossible  with 
the  old-style  implements. 
Vacuum  Cleaning  is  the 
only  system  by  which 
hidden  dirt  can  be  removed, 
that  never  scatters  dust, 
that  makes  and  keeps 
things  really  clean  through 
and  through.  The  IDEAL 
VACUUM  CLEANER  has 
brought  this  wonderful 
system  within  the  every- 
day reach  of  all. 

American  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co., 

225-H  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  do  you 
look  in  a  cap? 

YOU  will  never  know  how  becoming  a  cap  can  be 
until  you  try  on  a  Heidcap.  How  should  you — 
when  the  average  cap  is  skimpy  and  awkward? 

The  HEIDCAP 

is  a  revelation  with  its  graceful  lines  and  full  overhang.  Made  from  rich 
imported  cap-cloths,  designed  especially  for  Heidcaps. 

There  is  a  dash  and  swing  about  a  Heidcap.  It  is  cut  and  put  together  by 
cap  experts  who  use  plenty  of  material  and  know  how  to  make  a  cap  that  is 
right,  and  that  will  make  you  look  right  when  you  put  it  on. 

See  The  BOSTON,  The  BIRCH,  The  BLAIR,  The  BESSEMER 

Smart  haberdashers  everywhere  are  making  a  feature  of  the  Heidcap. 
$1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.50.  Talk  to  your  men's  wear  dealer.  Send 
a  post  card  today  for  our  Cap  Book.  It  shows  the  proper  cap  for  every 
man  and  every  use. 

FRANK  P.  HEID  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  Philadelphia 


BOXING  GLOVES 


boy  should  practice  boxing  — not  only  as  a  means  of  self- 
eep  the  body  in  good  physical  ti  im.  Reach  Boxing  Gloves 
endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  exponents  of  the  manly  art. 
ures  found  in  gloves  used  in  big  matches  are  Reach  Patents 
\ly  in  Reach  Gloves.    Quality  of  materials,  workmanship  and 
uaranteed. 

Guarantee — The  Reach  Trade  Mark  guarantees  perfect 
'  defects  appear,  we  will  replace  any  article  absolutely 
(except  Base  Balls  and  Bats  retailing  under  $1.00). 

£F.  copy  of  Rtach  Fall  and  llinttr  Sports  for  1909. 

A.  J.  REACH  CO. 
705  Tulip  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Better  and 
Cheaper  than 
Lath  and  Plaster 


Wall 


SHOPR1C 


No  Dirt, 
Cracks  or 
Damp  Walls 


You  Yourself  Can  Nad  It  to  Studding     All  Ready  for  Paper  or  Paint 


This  wonder-worker  in  building  construction 
is  used  as  a  substitute  lor  sheathing  as  well  as 
lath  and  plaster.  It  is  made  of  kiln-dried, 
dressed  lath,  imbedded  iu  hot  Asphalt  Mastic, 
and  surfaced  with  sized  cardboard.  It  is  cut  at 
the  factory  in  4  x  4  ft.  sheets,  which  are  nailed 
to  studding  all  ready  for  wall  paper  or  paint. 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  clean,  sanitary  and 
odorless  ;  is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink,  warp, 
crack,  flake  or  blister;  is  proof  against  moisture, 
vermin,  heat  or  cold.  Being  a  non-conductor, 
it  saves  fuel  in  winter  and  keeps  the  building 
cool  in  summer.    It  also  deadens  sound. 


Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  suitable  for  costly 
dwellings,  modest  cottages,  bungalows,  flats, 
pleasure  and  health  resort,  office  and  factory 
buildings,  new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finishing 
attics,  back  porches,  laundries,  cellar  ceilings, 
garages,  poultry  houses,  dairy  batnt  and  buildings. 
AS  A  SHEATHING  nothing  equals 
Bishopric  Wall  Board.  Ideal  material  for  many 
purposes. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Sample 

descriptive  booklet  and  prices,  freight  paid 

from  Cincinnati  or  factories  in  New  Orleans, 

La.,  and  Alma,  Mich. 


STANDARD  QUALITY 

BISHOPRIC 

tvSVYVNW  MASTiC 

R  D  D  FJ  G 


We  Pay  Freight 


rast  u\ 


est  line  of  Minnesota,  low 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 


Dealers  Should  Write   for  Our  Attractive  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Propositions 

Requires  no  Paint 

Bishopric  Roofing  Is  composed  of 
Asphalt  Mastic  (a  patented  discovery) 
and  woolen  felt,  surfaced  on  both  sides 
with  flaked  mica. 

The  only  Asphalt  Roofing1  that  is 
self-protecting,  requiring  no  paint.  Most 
durable  and  handsome.  Proof  against 
cold,  heat,  moisture,  wind,  weather  and 
acid.  Best  fire  retardant.  Unaffected 
by  climatic  conditions.  No  cost  of  up- 
keep.   Easy  to  lay. 


Sold  direct  at  factory  prices 

3-ply.  $2.50;  2-ply.  |2.2S;  1-ply.  f  1.7S 
per  square  of  108  sq.  ft. 

Free  cement  and  nails  in  each  roll. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Prompt  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Mosey  tack  fl 
not  just  as  represented. 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  samples  of  Wall  Board  and  Rooflntr,  and  Illustrated  booklet. 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  36  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,0. 


Pipe 


repainng^p°- 


by  mail — amber,  meerschaum  and  briar. 
ARTIFICIAL  COLORING.  Fraternity  emblems 
and  initials  inlaid.  Pipe  mountings  and  ferrules  in 
gold  or  sterling  silver.  Prices  very  reasonable.  DAVID  ELLIS, 
the  Pipe  man,  Estab.  1899.  Dept.  B,  182-184  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Pipes  and  smokers"  articles 
of  every  description  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

SECURED  OR  OUR  ATTOR- 
NEY FEE  RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  records.  Our 
four  guide  books  sent  free.  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,  Fortunes  in 
Patents,  Patents  That  Pay  and  What  to  Invent  (containing  list  of 
InventionswantedJandprizesfor  inventions.  Patents  advertised  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C  (Formerly  Evans,Wilkens&Co.) 


PATENTS 

^™      Ganrl     clraf  <-Vi     (r\w  Im 


Moving  Picture  Machines 

MereODtlCOnS  MONEY  Entertain- 

^       tng  the  Public. 

Nothing  affords  better 
opportunities  for  men 
with  small  capital. 
We  start  you.  furnish' 
lug  complete  outfits 
and  explicft  instruc- 
tions at  a  surprisingly 
low  cost. 

THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE,  comprising  the  regular  theatre 
and  lecture  circuit,  also  local  fields  in  Churches,  Public  Schools, 
Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our  Entertainment 
Supply  Catalogue  fully  explains  special  offer.  Sent  Free. 
Chicago  Projecting  Co..  226  Dearborn  Street,  D«pt  L.  Chicago 


$3,000  Worth  of  Automobile 
for  $2,000 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  buying  an  auto- 
mobile.   One  is  to  pay  loo  little.  The 
other  is  to  pay  loo  much. 
If  you  want  to  get  all  of  the  real  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  out  of  motoring,  you've  got  to  have 
the  automobile  to  do  it  with. 

Try  to  economize  too  much  in  the  purchase 
of  your  car  —  and  you  do  it  at  a  sacrifice  of 
your  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  of  your  fam- 
ily and  your  friends. 

It  is  now  needless  — 
since  the  advent  of  the 
Haynes  Model  19  —  to 
invest  a  young  fortune 
for  the  most  satisfac- 
tory car  made. 

Pay  $2,000.00  for  this 
new  Haynes  car,  and  you  get  everything 
that's  worth  having  on  an  automobile.  You 
get  style  —  workmanship  —  mechanism  —  all- 
around  quality. 

Pay  more — and  you  make  an  unnecessary 
investment.  Pay  less  —  and  you're  apt  to  get 
an  unsatisfactory  car — short-lived  ami  full  of 
troubles  —  one  that  you  will  want  to  dispose  of 
(at  a  sacrifice)  as  soon  as  you  get  a  taste  of 
the  pleasures  of  motoring. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  man 
who  has  run  one  of  the  cheaper  cars,  who 
sells  it  and  gets  a  larger,  more  roomy,  elegant 
machine  such  as  our  Haynes  Model  19 — never 
enjoys  riding  iu  the  cheaper  car  again?  He 
has  graduated  from  the  cheap-car  class. 


work  up  through  the  cheaper  and  smaller  cars 
to  a.  satisfactory  car  at  last  —  because  there's 
bound  to  be  a  loss  on  every  small  car  you  sell 
—  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance while  you  own  it. 

This  Model  19  is  intended  for  two  classes  of 
buyers  —  those  who  are  through  experiment- 
ing and  those  who  want  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  distinctly  a  car 
for  conservative 
buyers. 

'tiomaxteruhal  price 
you  intend  paying  for 
a  car,  you  ought  to  get 
the  facts  about  this 
car  before  you  buy. 

After  you  have  seen 
it  and  ridden  in  it  and 
controlled  it  you  will  appreciate  its  positive 
Sj,ooo.oo-value. 

If  you  want  something  better  (and  cheaper) 
than  a  one-season  car,  and  a  car  that  you  can 
feel  proud  of  in  the  company  of  even  the  high- 
est-priced cars,  let  us  send  you  the  facts  about 
this  Model  19  and  tell  you  when  you  can  see  it 
and  have  a  demonstration. 
Use  this  coupon  for  your  convenience. 


As  motor  cars  become  more  popular,  and 
people  become  more  educated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  buying  —  more  people  are  buying  right 
the/fry/  time. 

It's  expensive  evolution  in  car-buying  to 


Haynes  Automobile  Company 

106  Main  St..  Eokomo.  Isd.  j 

Please  forward  literature  concerning  your  Model  S 

19  and  advise  where  I  can  have  a  demonstration  \ 

should  I  desire  it.  ■ 


Name_ 


Address- 


Haynes  Automobile  Company 
106  Main  Street  Kokomo.  Ind. 
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|URHAM)-|UPLEX) 


It's  the  razor  for  every  man,  because  it  combines  the  best 
features  of  every  other  razor,  and  overcomes  their  faults. 


razor  you  now 
better,  because 


For  example,  you  can't  imagine 
any  razor  more  safe.     The  Durham- 
Duplex  is  perfectly  safe, 
yet  does  not  scrape  or  pull. 
There's  no  beard  too  tough 
for  it.    It  is  also  a  standard- 
long-blade  razor,  yet  it  never  gets 
dull,  never  "used  up,"  needs  no  strop- 
ping, no  honing.    So  whatever  kind  of 
use  —  you'll  like  the  Durham-Duplex  Razor 
it  is  everything  your  present  razor  is,  and  more. 


Free  Trial  Offer 

The  Durham-Duplex  Razor  is 
new,  and  therefore  is  not  yet  sold  by 
all  retailers.  But  we  will  send  you 
the  complete  outfit  upon  receipt  of 
$5.00,  and  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  it  within  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  Get  one  today. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 


Blades  are  interchangeable,  and  two-edged. 
You  always  have  a  perfectly  sharp,  keen  edge 
for  a  quick,  clean,  comfortable 
shave.  Blades  cost  so  little  they 
can  be  thrown  away  when  used 
— yet  are  easily  stropped,  if  de- 
sired. The  Durham-Duplex  Razor 
Outfit  consists  of  handle,  safety  guard, 
blade-holder  and  six  full-size  two-edged 
blades  of  finest  tempered  steel,  all  in  a  handsome 
leather  -  covered  case.     Price,  $5;   new  blades,  six  for  50c. 


DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


The  Kinship  of  Good  Clothes 

ONE  touch  of  good  clothes  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
To  the  man  whose  wardrobe  is  composed  of  the  well-conceived, 
well-made  Stein-Bloch  clothes,  one  city  is  like  another. 

There  is  no  East  —  no  West.  He  is  at  home  on  Michigan  Boulevard, 
on  Broadway  or  in  the  precincts  of  Oxford  Street,  West,  London. 

Every  suit,  every  overcoat,  every  raincoat,  is  made  on  lines  and  from 
materials  drawn  from  the  best  usage  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Americans,  generally,  know  what  the  Stein-Bloch  label  stands  for  — 
clothiers  and  merchant  tailors  know  it  best.  They  know  that  the 
price  is  adapted  to  the  bank  account  of  every  man  who  wants  correct 
style  and  good  fit. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  them  that  these  clothes  were  chosen  by  Selfridge,  the 
London  merchant,  as  the  representative  product  of  well-dressed  America. 

Try  on  the  Fall  and  Winter  styles  at  your  leading  clothier's.  Send 
for  "Smartness,"  our  booklet  picturing  these  styles.     Mailed  free. 

THE  STEIN-BLOCH  COMPANY 


Look  for  this  label.  It  means 
55  years  of  Knowing  How. 


Offices  and  Shops : 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tailors  for  Men 

London : 
SELFRIDGE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Oxford  St.,  West 


New  York : 
Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 
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BREAKFAST 

Orange  Marmalade  is  one  of  those 
all-round  relishes  that  fits  in  happily  for 
many  uses.  It  gives  an  added  zest  to 
breakfast  when  used  on  bread,  toast 
and  griddle  cakes.  It  is  a  fine  delicacy, 
always  ready  to  use. 

KEILLER'S 

DUNDEE 

Orange  Marmalade 

has  been  largely  used  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  wholesome  and 
appetizing  relish.    For  sale  at  grocers. 

Insist  on  Keiller's  Marmalade. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.Y. 


£y£/?rMAffSffO(/lDf/AVFA  WlOft 


MADE  TO 
YOUR 
MEASURE 


THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 

of  New  York  City 
FASHION  BOOK  CD  C  E1  I 

Called  "Styles  for  Men"  X  IVlLlIll* 

Our  1910  Handsome  and  Instructive 
Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book  with  52 
pages  of  actual  Cloth  Samples  (New 
York  styles)  including  every  shade, 
weave  and  texture  of  Cloths  worn 
by  New  York  City's  Well  Dressed 
MEN  and  our  complete  outfit  for 
taking  your  own  measurements  at  < 
home.    Write  For  It  Today.   \  1 
We  send  it  free  and  postpaid.  W 
We  employ  No  Agents  and  have 
no  Dealers  to  act  as  our  Agents. 
DIRECT   TO  YOU— FROM 
MILL  TO  MAN -is  the  TRUE 
WAY  to  put  it.    This  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  serves  to  save  you 
at  least  TWO  MIDDLEMEN'S 
PROFITS.  Readour IRONCLAD 
LEGAL  GUARANTEE,  which  is 
as  strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

WE  GUARANTEE 
To  Fit  and  Please  You  Per- 
fectly  or  Refund  Your 
Money  Without  Any  Argument 

WE  ALSO  MAKE  SUITS  UP  TO  $25.00 
We  prepay  Express  Charges  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  means  a  big  Saving  to  You. 
Write  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog.    It's  worth  your 
while  if  you  want  to  be  Well  Dressed. 

»      Direct  to  vou-NO  AGENTS-Est.  19  Yrs  ?5f 


ff*  Tailors  to  "MEN    WHO    KNOW."  *V 

Make  Your  Own  Furniture 

Any  one  can  do  the  work  from  our  simple 
plans,  pattern  and  directions  at  1-5  the  usual 
cost  with  only  common  household  tools. 

Plans  50c  each,  3  for  SI.  Send 
two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
Mission  designs  and  our  tree  book- 
let "The  Joy  of  Craftmanship " 
which  explains  everything. 

ROLFSMAN  SYSTEM 
Cleveland,  O. 

p=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT^ 

Our3booksforinvcntorsmailedon  receipt  of  6cts. stamps 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  35,  Washington,  D.  C,  Estab.  1869 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 
spared  no  energy  for  copy-reading,  and 
the  reporting,  of  all  varieties,  appeared  as 
it  was  written.  One  relic  of  the  old, 
flowery  days  in  newspaper  writing  used 
to  begin  a  murder  "story"  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Pope  or  Dryden,  follow  it  with 
the  flowers  of  shocked  morality,  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  column  two,  inform  the 
reader  who  it  was  that  got  killed.  Another 
wrote  with  telling  strokes,  if  he  did 
write  "done"  for  "did,"  and  he  was  a 
realist.  The  words  which  most  news- 
papers, when  forced  to  refer  to  them, 

render  as  "        ,"  he 

wrote  out  in  full.  The  Chronicle  could  not 
get  an  Associated  Press  franchise;  Arkins 
therefore  hired  a  man  in  Denver  to  con- 
dense the  news  from  the  morning  news- 
papers and  send  it  by  a  system  of  cipher 
abbreviation  over  the  single  wire  across 
Mosquito  Pass.  Twice  in  the  winter  of 
1879-80  the  wire  broke  down  on  the  pass. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Chronicle  went  up 
on  snowshoes  and  crawled  along  the  face 
of  a  precipice  to  repair  it. 

The  Denver  correspondent  had  instruc- 
tions to  favor  "stuff"  which  was  high- 
colored  and  violent;  and  it  lost  no  color 
in  the  rewriting  of  the  Chronicle  staff.  If 
there  was  a  hanging  in  any  corner  of  the 
country  it  drew  in  the  Chronicle  a  "top- 
head"  so  written  that  the  hanging  would 
appear  to  have  occurred  in  Leadville. 
"Gone  Coons,"  read  one  head.  That 
meant  three  negroes  massacred  by  the 
Utes.  Others  ran:  "Bloody  Bundle: 
A  San  Francisco  Man  Divorced  With  a 
Dirk,"  and  "Coffins  for  Two."  Leadville 
never  accepted  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Chronicle  reflected  that  attitude.  Some 
little  yellow  brothers  were  mobbed  in  a 
camp  lower  down,  and  the  account  of  it 
was  headed:  "Pigtail  Pests  Pointing 
Pekinward."  The  headwriters  tried  to  see 
who  could  turn  out  the  most  startling 
alliterative  heads  for  the  Monday  after- 
noon "Sermon  Story."  The  prize  went  to 
this  effort:  "Church  Chimes:  Chronicle 
Chirpings  Concerning  Colorado  Chris- 
tians." The  Chronicle  stopped  at  nothing 
bounded  by  human  imagination  for  the 
glory  of  Leadville.  In  the  height  of  the 
'79  boom  Arkins  started  a  campaign  to 
have  the  State  Capital  moved  from 
Denver  to  Leadville.  "We  are  the  most 
popular  city  in  Colorado  now,"  the 
Chronicle  argued,  "and  we  have  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies.  Not  for  a  hundred 
years  shall  we  see  these  mines  begin  to 
dwindle  in  their  unparalleled  output." 
It  did  its  civic  duty  as  best  it  could  by 
scolding  the  footpads.  Those  robbers 
threatened  it  by  letter  and  by  stray  shots; 
Arkins  and  Davis  worked  with  revolvers 
on  their  desks.  "Town  Items,"  wrote 
Davis.  "It  is  getting  to  be  a  nuisance. 
We  refer  to  this  indiscriminate  pistol 
practice  from  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  until  day- 
light, and  if  it  isn't  stopped  pretty  soon 
some  one  will  get  hurt."  Also:  "Last 
night  was  not  a  very  good  night  for  the 
highwaymen.  So  far  as  learned,  but  two 
unsuspecting  travelers  were  stopped  and 
forced  to  deliver."  And  again:  "To  all 
Murderers,  Highwaymen  and  Thieves: 
A  favor  will  be  conferred  upon  the  Chroni- 
cle reporters  if  you  will  confine  your  jaw- 
smashing  to  between  the  hours  of  six  A.  M. 
and  four  p.  M.  This  will  enable  us  to  get 
the  item  and  also  scoop  the  morning 
papers.  A  murderer  who  will  deliberately 
kill  his  man  after  the  Chronicle  goes  to 
press  and  before  we've  a  chance  to  get 
out  again  is  a  wretch  who  deserves  no 
sympathy  from  the  public." 

The  Chronicle  played  its  game  straight. 
A  bunco  man  was  under  its  fire.  He 
offered  the  Chronicle  fifty  dollars  a  week 
to  let  him  alone.  The  editors  responded 
by  publishing  this  offer.  Thinking  to 
"get"  them  by  indirect  means,  the  bunco 
man  gave  to  the  job  department  an  order 
for  twenty  advertising  cards.  The  Chroni- 
cle filled  the  order,  continued  to  expose 
his  game  and  sent  him  a  bill  for  fifty 
dollars. 

"Say,  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  the 
bunco  game,"  remarked  the  bunco  man 
to  the  collector. 

Orth  Stein  was  the  genius  of  this  news- 
paper. The  day  when  he  appeared  in 
camp — a  little,  sad  man  in  spectacles — he 
met  some  gay  young  physicians  at  the 
hotel.  Stein  introduced  himself  as  a 
medical  student.  In  two  minutes  the 
doctors  satisfied  themselves  that  he  never 
saw  a  dissecting-room;  they  winked  at 
each  other  and  fed  him  a  fine  story  about 
their  ghoulish  system  of  body-snatching. 


ANGELUS  PLAYER-PIANO 

If  you  have  ever  spent  the  evening  in  the  company  of  some  well-skilled,  versatile 
pianist  you  have  experienced  in  part  only  the  numberless  delights  which  every 
evening  await  the  owner  of  an  Angelas  Player-Piano.  Many  music  lovers  on  first 
hearing  the  Angelus  Player-Piano  have  expressed  their  absolute  amazement  that 
the  music  which  it  enables  the  player  to  produce  is  so  much  more  artistic,  so 
superior  in  every  way  to  that  which  any  other  player-piano  makes  possible. 
This  for  one  reason  is  because  the  Angelus  Player-Piano  only  is  equipped  with 

THE  MELODANT 

that  wonderful  device  which  picks  out  and  emphasizes  the  melody  notes  in  such 
splendid  contrast  to  those  of  the  accompaniment.  Using  the  Melodant  rolls  the 
Angelus  player  is  enabled  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate  beauties  of  the  melody  which, 
with  the  ordinary  player-piano,  are  usually  lost  in  the  maze  of  ornamentation  which 
surrounds  it.  The  Melodant,  like  the  Phrasing  Lever,  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics 
and  the  Artistyle  Music  Rolls,  is  a  patented  exclusive  feature  of  the  Angelus. 

Hear  the  Angelus  instruments  before  you  purchase  any  other.  The  Knabe- Angelus ,  Enter  son- Angelus  and 
the  Angelas  Player-Piano  in  the  United  States.   The  Gourlay- Angelus  and  Angelus  Player-Piano  in  Canada. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  new  booklet,  and  name  of  convenient  dealer 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.  Business  Established  1877  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  London. 


Liquid  Floor  Wax  Dries  Quicker 

-Is  Easier  Applied  /By 

Let  Us  Send  You  a  Liberal  Sample  at  Our  Expense 

To  try  on  an  Old  Table  or  Floor,  to  Prove 
it  the  Best  Floor  Wax  Ever  Made 

We  have  set  aside  several  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
sample  bottles  of  our  Hard  Drying  Liquid  Wax  Finish  we  are  sending  out 
free,  because  we  want  you  to  know  liow  vastly  different  and  better  it  is 
than  any  other  floor  wax  you  have  ever  tried. 

Being  liquid,  instead  of  paste,  it  is  easily  applied,  dries  very  rapidly,  and 
can  be  brought  to  a  lustrous  polish  with  only  a  soft  cloth.  No  heavy  brush  to 
push,  and  tire  you  out. 


HARD 
DRYING 


For  Finishing 
Hard  and  Soft  Wood  Floors 

Bowling  Alleys,  Dancing  Floors,  Repol- 
ishing  Pianos,  Finest  Furniture,  Office 
Fixtures  and  Woodwork  of  all  kinds 

Used  over  a  polished  surface,  it  brings 
out  a  beautiful  high  lustre.  Used  over 
shellacked  surface  it  gives  a  rich,  dull 
finish.    Contains  no  paraffine. 

Hard  Drying  Liquid  Wax  Finish 
goes  many  times  as  far  as  any  other 
floor  wax — it  covers  more  surface  at  a 
lower  cost.  One  gallon  will  cover 
2,500  square  feet  of  floor.  The  floor  can 
be  walked  on  one  hour  after  finishing, 
and  will  show  no  marks  or  scratches. 
Can  be  wiped  up  with  water. 

Suitable  for  all  Mission  finishes  —  a 
household  necessity. 

The  Only  Genuine  Liquid  Wa  x  Finish 
on  the  market. 

Sold  by  high-class  dealers  in  paints  and 
finishes.  Write  today  for  booklet  011  Floors, 
and  enclose  two  2c  stamps  for  postage  and 
packing  on  Free  Sample  Bottle  of  Hard  Dry- 
ing Liquid  Wax  Finish.  (i) 

THE  COLUMBUS  VARNISH  CO. 
Department  10  Columbus,  Ohio 


WAX 
FINISH 


FIVE  SIZES 
Half  pint  Can, 
One  pint  Can, 
One  quart  Can, 
Half  gallon  Can, 
One  gallon  Can, 


25c 
45c 
85c 
1.60 
3.00 


To  guard  against  substi- 
tution, see  that  the  name, 
"  The  Columbus  Varnish 
Co.,"  is  on  every  can. 


Pal.  March.  1909 


THE  COLUMBUS  VARNISH  CO. 
Dept.  10,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  booklet  and  free 
sample  of  Hard  Drying  Liquid  Wax 
Finish.  I  enclose  two  2c  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  packing. 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
Today 


Xante- 


Address- 


Mv  Dealer's  Name  and  Address  : 


Address- 
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$11 


Guaranteed 
wfor6monthsi 


Cheaper  than 
ordinary 
hose 

You  probably  paid  more  for  the 
stockings  you  have  on  than  we  charge 
for  Manheim  Mendless  Hose,  and  you 

didn't  get  a  six  months'  guarantee, 
either!  Why  not  be  certain  of  a  half- 
year's  hard  wear  when  it  doesn't 
cost  you  anything  extra? 

Manheim  Mendless  Hose 

are  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months  without 
holes.  If  a  pair  needs  mending  within  that 
time,  you  get  a  new  pair  free. 

Made  of  extra-quality  yarn,  with  double  rein- 
forced heels  and  toes.  Perfect-fitting,  soft  and 
comfortable. 

Men's  socks.  Sizes  914  to  11%,  in  black,  light 
and  dark  tan,  navy  blue  and  gray. 

Women's  stockings.  Light  and  medium 
weight.  Sizes  8  to  10%,  in  black,  light  and 
dark  tan.  All  fast  colors.  Sold  only  6  pairs 
(one  size)  in  a  box,  with  guarantee.  Men's,  6 
pairs,  $1.  Women's,  6  pairs,  $1.50. 
li  your  dealer  doesn't  have  Manlieim  Mendless  Hose  don't 
accept  a  substitute.  Send  us  Si  for  men's  or  $1.50  for 
women's,  state  size  (or  size  of  shoe)  and  color  —  assorted 
coi      if  desired  —  and  we  will  send  you  six  pairs  prepaid. 

Manheim  Hosiery  Mills 

46  E.Granby  St.,Manheim,Pa. 

Reference : 
Keystone  National  Bank, 
Manheim,  Pa. 
Attractive  terms  to  dealers  where 
we  are  not  now  represented. 
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Beautify  Your  Home  with 

California  Flowers 


Plant  California 
rown   Daffodil  Bulbs, 
Tulips,  Iris,  etc.,  and  have 
a  wealthof  lovely  flowers  this 
winter  and  spring  in  your 
house,  window  box,  or 
garden.  Choice  selection  35c 
per  dozen  by  mail.  You 
vill  bedelightedwiththem 
Complete  catalog  free. 
Leedham  Bulb  Co., 
Dept.  B,      Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


^WHYNOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Ourgraduates  are  filling  High  Salaried 
Positions.    Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy  fascinating  work.  Our 
courses  of  Personal  Home  Instruction  by  cor- 
,  are  complete,  practical,    hleven  years'  suc- 
cesstul  teaching.     Expert  instructors.    Competent  workers 
helped  to  positions.    Write  for  Handsome  Art  Book,  Free. 
SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  (Founded  1898) 

N.  46  Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  — 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System —  written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word- 
signs" — no  "coldnotes.  "  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,  728  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


WW  PAY  YOU  6Ci  interest  on  $100  certificates 

III  H.  of  Deposit  and  5  on  smaller  sums.  The 
nfmff    m%    safety  of  deposit  is  assured  hv  the  Germania 

|V  Bank,    Trustee,   holding  $2,250,000  approved 

™  ■  First  Mortgages,  together  with  $750,000  Capi- 

tal, Surplus  and  Stockholder  individual  liability  as  security. 
No  depositor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  in  the  past  19  years. 
The  ' '  Sulky  Dollar ' '  booklet  explains  our  plan  of  operation. 
Georgia  State  Savings  Ass'n,  175  York  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Class  and  Fraternity  Pin  Jeweler 

Loving  Cups,  Badges,  Kings  and  Watch  Fobs. 
Send  for  mv  free  illustrated  1909  catalog. 
FREDERICK  T.  WIDMER,  33  WeBt  Street.  Boston 


Stein  went  straight  to  the  Chronicle  and 
exchanged  the  story  for  a  job.  "  It's  a 
lie!"  thundered  the  doctors  of  Leadville 
next  morning.  "But  several  members  of 
your  honorable  profession  told  me  so 
themselves,"  responded  Stein  timidly. 
He  would  not  have  known  a  good  "news 
story"  had  he  found  it  wrapped  up  and 
addressed  on  the  street,  but  he  possessed 
unbounded  imagination  and  matchless 
power  of  making  a  harmless  fake  convinc- 
ing. 

As  California  Gulch  in  1860  saw  the 
beginning  of  H.  A.  W.  Tabor's  career  and 
knew  not  its  prophet,  so  Leadville  in  1880 
saw  the  beginning  of  another  great  career 
and  noticed  it  only  to  smile.  The  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad  had  fought  its 
way  up  the  Royal  Gorge  and  entered 
Leadville.  A  handsome,  black-eyed  little 
man  named  Sam  Newhouse  appeared  at 
the  station  to  solicit  freight-hauling  for  his 
team.  His  mules  were  so  thin  that  when- 
ever Sam  left  them  standing  the  game- 
some boys  used  to  brace  two-by-four 
timbers  against  them  for  support.  Per- 
haps because  this  team  looked  inadequate 
to  its  job,  few  patronized  him.  So  it  came 
that  he  got  six  weeks  behind  in  his  bill 
to  Mrs.  Stingley,  with  whom  he  boarded. 
Now,  Mrs.  Stingley  had  a  daughter  named 
Ida,  just  back  from  the  seminary  in  Den- 
ver. She  was  as  pretty  as  she  was  accom- 
plished and  as  accomplished  as  she  was 
good.  When  she  packed  away  her  diploma 
and  graduation  gown  and  went  to  shooting 
biscuits  for  her  mother,  the  attendance  at 
the  Stingley  boarding-house  increased  to 
standing-room. 

The  solemn  day  of  board-reckoning 
arrived.  Mrs.  Stingley  called  Sam  New- 
house  in  and  talked  to  him  severely. 

"  Will  you  call  it  square  if  I  marry  your 
daughter  Ida?"  asked  Sam  Newhouse. 
When  Mrs.  Stingley  recovered  from  her 
shock  over  the  pure  gall  of  this  proposition, 
she  summoned  Ida.  Miss  Stingley  was 
gentle,  but  firm.  If  Sam  Newhouse  went 
away  she  would  go,  too.  And  they  were 
married. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  night  clerk  in 
the  Clarendon  said  to  Sam  Newhouse: 
"  You  are  doing  nothing  for  yourself  in  this 
camp.  Now,  I've  a  proposition.  We're 
starting  a  new  hotel  at  Ouray.  You  can 
be  clerk  and  Mrs.  Newhouse  housekeeper 
if  you  only  say  the  word." 

And  there  the  Good  Fairy  inscribed  his 
name  upon  their  hotel  register.  The  Good 
Fairy  was  disguised  as  a  rich  Englishman 
looking  for  mining  investments;  further,  he 
was  shivering  with  a  heavy  chill.  It  was  a 
case  of  double  pneumonia.  Physicians  they 
had  in  Ouray,  but  no  trained  nurses;  and 
in  pneumonia  nursing  is  all  ten  points. 
Mrs.  Newhouse  put  the  Englishman  to  bed 
and  gave  up  everything  else  to  pull  him 
through.  When  he  was  able  to  travel  he 
said: 

"  There  is  no  use  offering  you  money, 
Mr.  Newhouse,  for  what  you  and  your 
wife  have  done.  I  only  make  you  this 
offer  in  good  faith:  If  you  ever  find  a 
good  mining  venture,  something  that 
really  promises  returns,  come  to  London 
with  it  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  financed." 

Sam  Newhouse  remembered  this  when, 
two  years  later,  he  found  in  Idaho  the 
property  which  is  now  the  Newhouse 
Tunnel.  It  was  a  location  promising 
great  things.  He  went  to  London,  found 
the  Good  Fairy,  returned  with  the  backing. 
But  the  Tunnel  needed  more  development 
than  Sam  Newhouse  thought.  At  the  end 
of  eighteen  months  he  was  still  sinking 
and  drifting.  The  money  was  nearly  gone, 
the  mine  was  not  yet  paying  dividends, 
and  the  English  stockholders  were  writing 
severe  letters.  Just  at  that  point  in  his 
fortunes  he  met  Tom  Weir,  whom  he  had 
known  in  his  Leadville  days  as  manager  of 
the  A.  Y.  and  Minnie  mine.  Weir  had  a 
bonanza  at  Bingham,  Utah— the  High- 
land Boy.  That,  too,  needed  capital  for 
development.  Newhouse  looked  it  over; 
it  promised  even  better  than  the  Tunnel. 
He  sent  for  experts,  got  their  sworn 
estimates,  and  packed  off  for  London 
again.  His  power  of  persuasion  coaxed 
four  million  dollars  more  out  of  the  Good 
Fairy  and  his  associates.  The  Highland 
Boy  and  the  Newhouse  Tunnel  became 
two  of  the  greatest  Western  mines. 

"And  now,"  say  the  stove-side  sages  of 
Leadville,  "the  Newhouses  are  living  in 
London  and  dancing  in  the  King's  set!" 

Editor's  Note  — This  is  the  second  of  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Irwin  about  the  men  who  made 
Leadville  and  what  they  did.  The  third  article 
will  be  printed  in  an  early  number. 


*  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  —  that  one  — 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  —  produces  uniform  work  of 
the  best  quality.  It  is  not  good  in  one  spot  and  bad  in 
another;  it  is  all  good,  all  equally  good,  all  the  same. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


The  pleasure  of  improving  a  country  or  suburban 
place  is  enhanced  by  a  number  of  things  that  you 
can  plan  for  yourself. 

Our  book  "Concrete  Construction  about 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm"  tells  about  the 
use  of  concrete  on  the  home  grounds  for  purposes  of 
beauty  and  utility,  which  will  greatly  interest  every 
owner  of  a  place,  however  small. 

It  is  right  in  line  with  the  modern  idea  of  making 
a  home  both  useful  and  beautiful,  and  will  suggest 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  by  the  use  of  concrete,  of 
which  you  have  never  thought  before. 

Send  for  this  book  today  —  it's  Free 

In  planning  these  improvements  remember  that 
the  success  of  concrete  construction  depends  upon 
the   quality  of   the  cement  used,  that  there  are 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  "Atlas"  write  to 

™«orToSKOM?M  idS&S™  ATLAS  portland  CEMENT  C0> 

BARRELS  PER  DAY.  //WWflrm?\       Dept.  62,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


is  the  cement  of  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bought  4,500,000  barrels  for  use  in  building 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  books  that  will  interest  you  are : 
"Concrete  Country  Residences"  (postage  25  cents) 
"Concrete  Cottages"  (sent  free) 

"Reinforced  Concrete  in   Factory  Construction" 

(postage  10  cents.) 


NONE  JUST AS GOOD 


The  price  has  not  been  raised  — it's  still  $i.oo  per  box  for  Man, 
Woman  or  Child,  and  it's  still  the  unrivaled  dollar's  worth  to  the  box. 
A  Genius  —  our  mill  expert — evolved  a  new  process  —  discovered  a 
method  of  twisting  a  fine  yarn  into  a  fine  fibered  thread— giving  it  a  wondrous 
wear  life.    We  call  it  WUNDERYARN. 

WUNDERYARN  —  though  as  wear-defying  as  linen  —  is  as  soft  as  yarn 
should  be.    WUNDERYARN  dyes  fast  and  remains  steadfast. 


For  all  the 
Family 


End  Darning 
Woes 


NEW  WUNDERHOSE  FREE  will  replace  any  that  punch  thro' heel,  toe  or  sole  within  four  (4)  months'  solid 
wear.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  he  hasn 't  WUNDERHOSE  in  stock,  he  will  get  them  for  you  if  you  insist. 

filh  white  feel — absolutely  without  an 
Just  the  right  weight.  Warranted 
linst  holes  in  toes,  heels  or  soles  lor  four  (4)  months. 


The 

Stock- 


CHILDREN'S  WUNDERHOSE,  four  t4>  pairs  t. 
—in  black  or  tan  -  four  (4)  months'  wear  guarant. 
beBt  Child's  Stocking  inade-and  the  first  Child 
ine  worthy  of  a  warranty     $1 .00  per  box. 

WOMEN'S  WUNDERHOSE.  four  (4)  pairs  to  the  box. 
in  black  or  tan.  Warranted  to  mar  four  4)  months  with- 
out darning  in  toes,  soles  or  heels.    $1.00  per  box. 

MEN'S  WUNDERHOSE.  four  (4)  pairs  to  the  box  — 
black,  tan,  navy,  Copenhagen,  green,  burgundy,  champagne. 


equal ; 
prool  a.. 

$1.00  per  box. 

Don't  confuse  WUNDERHOSE  with  other  brands. 
WUNDERHOSE  look  better,  wear  better  —  are  more  eco- 
nomical every  way.    If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  — 

write  us  direct,  stating  size,  style  and  color  desired.  You 
will  be  supplied. 


FREE— Copies  of  our  interesting  little  WONDER  BOOK.    Send  a  postal  request  to 

CHATTANOOGA  KNITTING  MILLS,  22  Bell  Street,  Chattanooga,  Ten 
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— the  man  who  knows  how  to  make  popular  music 
good  and  good  music  popular,  who  has  built  up 
the  finest  orchestra  in  the  world,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  most  irresistible  and  unforgetable  music 
in  this  country — Victor  Herbert  will  have  a  big  part 
in  the  musical  success  of  the  Edison  Phonograph 
and  the  Records  that  are  made  for  it. 

This  means  that  the  music  on  the  Records  is 
going  to  be  better  and  more  popular,  that  Victor 
Herbert  will  write  some  of  it  and  that  his  orchestra 
will  play  some  of  it  exclusively  for  Edison  Standard 
and  Amberol  Records,  and  that  Victor  Herbert 
looks  upon  the  Phonograph  as  the  natural  method 
of  distributing  good  music  around  the  country,  just 
as  a  writer  would  use  a  book. 

Good  dealers,  who  will  demonstrate  the  Edison  Phonograph,  are  every- 
where.   There  is  one  near  you. 

"The  Edison  Phonograph  and  the  Home  "  is  the  name  of  an  elaborately  il- 
lustrated book  .giving  some  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  have  a  Phonograph. 

Edison  Phonographs  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  $12.50  to $125;  Edison  Standard  Records, 35c;  Edison  Amberol 
Records  (twice  as  long),  50c;  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 


Fireside 

Phonoqra 

$22.°° 


This  Edison  Phonograph  plays  both  Amberol 
and  Standard  Edison  Records.  It  is  equipped  with 
horn  and  long-running  motor,  is  beautifully  fin- 
ished, compact  and  convenient.  Its  purchase 
means  the  opportunity  of  hearing  all  kinds  of 
music  in  your  own  home. 

EDISON  STANDARD  RECORDS  play 
two  minutes,  and  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  music 
available  in  this  form. 

EDISON  AMBEROL  RECORDS  play 
four  minutes,  and  are  adapted  to  longer  pieces  and 
to  those  that  would  be  sacrificed  by  cutting. 

New  Amberol  Records  are  offered  each  month 
together  with  the  New  Standard  Records — all  the 
world's  best  music  to  date. 

The  Fireside  Phonograph  can  be  seen  and  the  Standard  and  Amberol 
Records  heard  at  the  store  of  any  dealer. 

There  are  dealers  everywhere  with  whom  you  can  make  arrangements 
for  purchasing,  frequently  on  the  instalment  plan. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  home  being  without  good  music  now. 

Mr.  Edison  has  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  an  Edison  Phonograph 
in  ev  ery  home. 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  11  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


We  Will  Send  You  FREE  a  Box  of  Assorted 


if  you  will  let  us  have  your  name  and  address.    We  are  anxious  to  make  you  acquaintec 
with  crackers  of  real  food  value  and  real  deliciousness. 

EDUCATOR  CRACKERS  contain  all  of  the  grain,  which  gives  them  their  delightful 
flavor,  besides  making  them  infinitely  more  nutritious  than  other  crackers. 


TO  It 


Several  of  the  most  popular  Educators  are  contained  in  the  box  we  will  send  you,  among  which  are  the  Educator  Toaster 
ette,  a  fine  entire-wheat  cracker,  toasted,  buttered  and  salted;  the  Fruited  Educator,  entire-wheat  flour,  Carabuna 
raisins  and  best  creamery  butter;  the  Educator  Butter  Cracker,  a  shortened  entire-wheat  cracker,  the  tastiest 
"crackers  and  milk"  cracker  for  little  and  big  folks.    The  name  EDUCA  TOR  is  on  every  Educator  Cracker. 

Let  us  have  your  name  by  first  mail,  and  your  grocer's  name  loo,  if  you  don't  mind.    Alter  you  ha\e 
tried  these  samples  —  if  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  CO.,  209  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Quick  Heat 
Room  Heat 


Steam  Heat 
Water  Heat 


Heat  without  Coal 

In  the  new  house  you  are  building,  consult  the  best  comfort 
of  your  family  —  increase  its  rental  and  selling  value  by  installing 
Clow  Patent  Radiators  as  part  of  the  heating  system. 

You  will  then  have  a  house,  in  which  it  will  never  be  necessary 
to  start  the  whole  heating  plant  to  warm  one  room. 

Only  with  the  Clow  Patent  Radiator  can  you  get  heat  — the 
best  of  all  forms  of  heat  —  steam  or  water  —  just  where  you  want 
it  —  in  any  room  —  just  when  you  want  it,  regardless  of  the  time 
or  season.  Think  what  this  means  in  winter  midnights  and  in 
raw  weather  in  Spring  or  Fall  when  other  fires  are  out  and  sick- 
ness or  family  comfort  demands  a  fire. 

Two  in  One — What  You  do  with  a  Match 

The  Clow  Patent  Radiator  is  not  only  a  whole  plant  in  itself 

furnishing  steam 


CLOW  PATENT  RADIATOR 
As  an  Auxiliary  or  Independent  Plant 


or  water  heat 
(according  to  the 
type)  at  the  stroke 
of  a  match  — but 

when  connected  with  your  regular  steam  and  hot  water 
pipes  (as  shown  in  illustration)  it  radiates  from  the 
central  boiler  in  the  usual  way. 

Heat  Without  Coal 

When  the  Clow  Patent  Radiator  is  employed  as 
an  independent  steam  or  water  heater,  gas  is  used 
for  fuel.  The  water  heafing  type  is  known  as  the 
"Gas  Water  "  radiator ;  that  furnishing  steam,  as 
the  ' '  Gasteam  ' '  radiator. 

If  your  house  already  has  a  steam  or 
water  heating  plant,  ask  one  of  our 
dealers  to  put  Clow  Patent  Radiators  in 
certain  rooms — as  dining,  sewing,  bath, 
sitting  room,  nursery  or  conservatory. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Clow  Radia- 
tors—  radiators  of  the  regular  or  Buena 
type,  and  Clow  Patent  Radiators.  The 
combination  of  the  two  furnishes  the 
only  perfect  heating  system,  not  only 
for  homes,  but  for  offices,  clubs,  apart- 
ment buildings, churches, stores, rail  way 


Clow  Patent 
Radiator 
C  "  Regular  type 
of  Radiator 


stations,  banks,  garages,  theatres, 
hotels.  Even  if  you  have  only  furnace 
or  stove  heat,  you  can  still  have  a  Clow 
Patent  Radiator  in  any  room,  provided 
you  have  gas  connections. 

Look  up  Your  Clow  Dealer 

The  most  progressive  dealers  in  every  locality 
are  those  handling  the  Clow  Heating  Appliances, 
and  other  Clow  Specialties.  Ask  them  about 
Clow  Patent  Radiators.  Meanwhile,  write  for 
booklet  "  M  "  about  the  best  news  In  heating 
for  twenty  yearB. 

Your  name  on  the  margin  of  this  ad.  will  do. 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS,  346-360  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Plumbing  Goods  for  nearly  Half  a  Century. 
"WORKS:         Chicago,  111.  Coshocton,  O.  Newcomerstown,  O. 


Showing  Clow  Patent 
Radiator  Connected  with 
Ordinary  System 


FREE  Cigar  Trial 

A  10c  Cigar  at  4^c 

This  offer  is  to  introduce 
our  new  cigar— La  Reclama 
"Panola."   It  is  hand  made 
with  a  filler  of  LONG, 
clean,  rich  and  mellow 
Havana,  wrapped  with 
the  finest  quality  of  Im- 
ported Sumatra.   It  is 
that  popular  Panetella 
shape  (4%  in.  long) 
which   will  smoke 
freely  and  burn  per- 
fectly with  a  firm, 
steel-gray  ash. 
Our  price  fortius 
10c  cigar  is  but 
4l/ic,  because  we 
cut  out  the 
profits  and  ex- 


4  V\ 


penses  of  job 
bers,  sales 
men  and  re- 
tail dealers 
through 
selling  by 
mail— from 
our  factory 
to  the  smo- 
ker direct. 
We  muse 
convince 
you  to 
7na  ke  a 
safe. 


Write1 
us  the 
request 
on  your 
business 
letterhead 
and  we  will 
ship  you  50 
(Fifty)  La 
Reclama 
4  Pa  nola," 
expressage  pre- 
paid. Smoke  five 
or  six  —  then  i( 
you  like  them,  send 
us  $2.25  within  ten 
days,  but   if  for 
any  reason  you 
are    not  entirely 
satisfied, return  the 
remainder  to  us, 
expressage  collect. 
There  will  be  no 
charge   for  the  few 
cigars  used  in  testing. 

We've  sold  thousandsof 
Post  readers.  Why  don't 
you  send  for  a  TRIAL 
shipment  and  compare  our 
"Panola"  with  the  cigar 
you   have  been  smoking. 
Mention  if  you  prefer  them 
mild,  medium  or  strong. 


^/^c/amaCubanldcton 


165  G  Lenox  Avenue 
New  York  City 


O  i  (1  1  —.Exceptional 
rOSt  LardS  ?f  quality. 


mg 


s  in  post  cards 

only  representing  a  sav- 
if  50  Jt.  Send  10c  in  stamps 
or  coin  for  10  of  any  of  the  following  post-curds 
sent  post-paid :  Birthday,  Flower,  Niagara,  Buffalo, 
Thanksgiving,  Xtuas,  St.  Patricks,  Valentine,  Easter, 
Fancy  Comics,  etc.  Special  prices  to  the  trade. 
r\  •  j  pip  182-184  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
UaVlQ  ClllS  Established  1899.  Dept.  C 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


One  of  the  best  paid  of  all  trades.  Plumbers  are  in 
demand  everywhere  at  good  wages.  They  have  short 
hours.    Write  for  free  catalog. 

ST.  LOUIS  TRADES  SCHOOL,  4442  Olive  St.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Pumps  800  to  1,000  Gallons  an  Hour  in 
Any  Ordinary  Well — Runs  Light  Machinery 

Just  take  a  good  look  at  that  clever  little  engine  that's  tugging  away  at 
the  pump!  It's  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  —  thej latest  marvel  of  this  age  of 
surprising  inventions.  An  engine  that  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself  — 
no  cement  foundation  needed — no  pump  jack — no  belts — no  arms! 

It  fills  the  watering  troughs  and  tanks  with  pure,  fresh  water  in  un- 
limited abundance.    Its  capacity  and  power,  for  its  size,  is  prodigious. 


Ready  for  Work 
when  it  comes 
to  you. 
Only  4  common 
nuts  to  tighten. 


It  works  in  the  deepest  wells,  and  has  ne' 


' back  dc 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


A  Record-Breaking  Engine 

Pumps  8cotoi,ooo  gallons  per  hour  from  any  ordinary  well,  and  as 
high  as  6,ooo  gallons  per  hour  on  a  "short  lift"  of  20  feet. 

This  amazing  engine  makes  a  business  of  pumping  —  but  just  for 
recreation  it  will  run  any  sort  of  hand-power  or  foot-power  machine. 
Has  a  4-inch  pulley  for  this  purpose.  Will  run  the  churn,  cream  separa- 
tor,washer,  ice  cream  freezer, grindstone,  fanning  mill, corn  sheller.feed 
grinder,  grain  elevator,  green  bone  cutter,  sprayer,  feed  cutter,  etc.,  etc. 

This  remarkable  engine  pumps  at  the  rate  of  31  to  35  strokes  per 
minute  — lifts  half  a  ton  each  stroke!  It's  a  "vertical"  type  engine 
—  same  as  used  in  the  highest  class  of  automobiles.  Self-cooling, 
without  fans.  No  smoke,  flame,  sparks  or  odor.  Practically  no 
vibration.  Never  gets  "hot  under  the  collar" — never  freezes.  Oils 
itself.    Gears  enclosed  in  dust-proof  crankcase. 

By  attaching  a  piece  of  ordinary  pipe  for  extra  air  chamber,  the 
Farm  Pump  Engine  will  throw  a  stream  higher  than  a  house,  giving 
ample  Fire  Protection  and  affording  a  means  of  storing  great  vol- 
umes of  water  in  reservoirs  or  tanks. 


Solves  Water  Problem  for  Country  Homes 

No  engine  has  ever  attracted  such  widespread  attention 
or  received  such  a  tremendous  ovation.  It's  the  very  thing 
most  needed  for  country  homes  as  well  as  on  the  farms,  and 
every  mail  brings  a  deluge  of  requests  for  full  information. 


Send  Coupon  for  Catalog  ! 


press.  Send  for  it  t< 
on  your  place  at  the 
nearest  Harm  Pump  Ei 


The  second  edition  of  the 
Catalog  is  now  off  the 
Get  one  of  these  "  waterworks  "  going' 
st  possible  moment.  Write  for  name  of 
dealer. 


This  Brings  the  Catalog ! 

I  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.. 

395  Virginia  St.,  MADISON,  WIS. 

I  Please  send  Catalog  of  Farm  Pump  Engine  to 

I  JVame.  


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  395  Virginia  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
For  30  Years  the  Leaders  in  Standard  Farm  Machinery 


Town. 


I 

I  Dealer's  Nt 


.Stale _ 


Safe  6%  Bonds 

We  own  and  offer  $150,000  First  and 
Refunding  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Citizens' 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama  (pop.  50,000).  Bonds  are  $500. 
and  $100.  each,  payable  1919-1928. 

Coupons  payable  semi-annually. 

Price  par  yielding  6% 
Special  circular  and  particulars  on  request. 
GEO.  M.  SEWARD  &  CO.,  Bankers 

108  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


STEEL  PENS 

are  made  of  accurately  teniper< 
steel.  Smooth,  non-scratching,  elastic, 
easy  writers.    There's  one  to  suit  you. 
iample  card,  12  different,  for  6  cts.  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.Y. 


DAILY  has  been  made  selling  this  wonder- 
ful Noodle  Cutter.  Mns.M.  Pickerillsold516 
in  small  town.    Cleared  $61. 50.  Durable, 
.iirhtning  seller.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 
'N  THOMAS  MFG.  CO. ,  326  S  Wayne  St. .  Dayton,  Ohio 
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"Men  Ought  \ 
Never  to  be  Paid 
for  Work  that  Machines 
Can  Perform" 


Just  as  modern  reapers  and  typewriters  are  better,  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  scythe  and  pen,  so  "High  Standard" 
Machine -mixed  paints  are  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  the  hand-mtxed-by-guess  kind. 

You  can't  afford  to  pay  a  painter  to  mix  paints  when 
Lowe  Brothers  paint  machinery  does  it  and  a  good  deal 
cheaper— infinitely  finer  —  saving  time  worth  25  to  50 
cents  an  hour  and  insuring  satisfactory  paint  of  greatest 
covering  capacity,  brilliance  and  wear. 

LmAothers 

GIVES  BEST  RESULTS 

because  the  formulae  are  proved  correct  by  thorough 
practical  and  theoretical  tests— both,  and  by  the  use  of 
most  improved  machinery  —  and  most  improved  methods 
—  many  of  them  exclusive. 

Determination  to  produce  the  best  paint  has  been  the 
watchword  of  Lowe  Brothers  for  over  35  years.  Is  it 
strange  that  they  have  attained  this  end  ? 

The  "Little  Blue  Flag"  on  every  can  is  the  unquestion- 
able sign  of  quality  and  economy  and  your  positive  pro- 
tection in  a  line  of  paints  for  every  purpose.  "  Little  Blue 
Flag n  Varnishes  are  equally  sure  to  satisfy. 

Remember  this  "Little  Blue  Flag"  when  buying  paints 
and  varnishes.  Ask  for  "Owner's  Responsibility"  and 
for  color  cards  and  combinations. 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Dayton,  Ohio 
NEW  YORK     BOSTON     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY 


COLLAR  BUTTONS 

For  every  special  need  of  the 
particular  man. 

Shirt  front,  round 
or  lens  shaped 
heads,  short  shank. 

Shirt  collar  front,  lens 
or  round  heads,  long 
shank. 

Backof  neck,  extended 
head  to  hold  scarf,  or 
dome  shaped  head, 
medium  shank. 

Sleeves  with  detached 
dome  shaped,  long  shank. 
Sleeves  above  attached  cuffs, 
large  head,  short  shank.  Also 
ladies'   shirt   waists,  negligee 
shirts,  etc. 
All  dealers.    Every  button  insured.     Booklet  free. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

40  Chestnut  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


from  court  reporters.  Individual 
instruction  by  mail.  For  begin- 
ners and  stenographers.  Easy  to 
learn,  write  and  read. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 
SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  218,  79  Clark  Street,  Suite  812,  1416  Broadway, 

Chicago,  111.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

We  have  two  schools.  Address  the  one  nearer  you. 


SHORT  STORIES  — lc.  to  5c.  a  word.  We  sell 
stories,  plays,  and  book  Manuscriptl.on  com- 
mission; we  criticize  and  revise  them  and  tell  you 
where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing  and  Jour- 
nalism taught  by  mail.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Writing  for  Front";  tells  how.  The 


National  Press  Association,  67  The  Baldwin,  Indianpoalis,  Ind. 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 

hurry  that  he  passed  by  without  seeing  the 
sister  of  the  very  man  for  whom  he  had 
been  making  such  significant  arrangements. 

She  wore,  as  usual,  her  pretty  chinchilla 
furs,  but  was  so  closely  veiled  that  he 
might  not  have  recognized  her  under  any 
circumstances.  She,  however,  forgetting 
that  she  was  veiled,  remained  uncertain  as 
to  whether  his  failure  to  speak  to  her  had 
been  intentional  or  otherwise.  She  had 
halted,  expecting  him  to  speak;  now  she 
passed  on,  cheeks  burning,  a  faint,  sinking 
sensation  in  her  heart. 

For  she  cared  a  great  deal  about  Duane's 
friendship;  and  she  was  very  unhappy 
and  morbid  and  more  easily  wounded 
than  ever,  because  somehow  it  had  come  to 
her  ears  that  rumor  was  busily  hinting 
things  unthinkable  concerning  her—noth- 
ing definite;  yet  the  very  vagueness  of  it 
added  to  her  distress. 

Around  her  silly  head  trouble  was  accu- 
mulating very  fast  since  Jack  Dysart  had 
come  sauntering  into  her  youthful  isola- 
tion; and  in  the  beginning  it  had  been 
what  it  usually  is  to  lonely  hearts— shy 
and  grateful  recognition  of  a  friendship 
that  nattered. 

How  any  rumors  concerning  herself  and 
him  had  arisen  nobody  could  explain. 
There  never  is  any  explanation.  But  they 
always  arise. 

In  their  small  but  pretty  house  terrible 
scenes  had  already  occurred  between  her 
and  her  brother— consternation,  anger  and 
passionate  denial  on  her  part;  on  his,  fury, 
threats,  maudlin  paroxysms  of  self-pity. 

To  escape  it  she  had  gone  to  Tuxedo 
for  a  week;  nbw,  fear  and  foreboding  had 
brought  her  back— fear  intensified  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  city  when  Duane 
seemed  to  look  straight  at  her  and  pass  her 
by  without  recognition.  Men  don't  do 
that,  but  she  was  too  inexperienced  to 
know  it;  and  she  hastened  on  with  a  heavy 
heart,  found  a  taxicab  to  take  her  to  the 
only  home  she  had  ever  known,  descended 
and  rang  for  admittance. 

Except  for  the  servants  she  was  alone. 
She  rang  for  information  concerning  her 
brother;  nobody  had  any.  He  had  not 
been  home  in  a  week. 

Her  toilet,  after  the  journey,  took  her 
two  hours  or  more  to  accomplish;  it  was 
dark  at  five  o'clock  and  snowing  heav- 
ily when  tea  was  served.  Later,  in  her 
room,  a  servant  came,  saying  that  Mr. 
Gray  begged  a  moment's  interview  on  a 
matter  of  importance  connected  with  her 
brother. 

It  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
moved  her  to  see  him.  She  had  denied 
herself  to  him  all  that  winter;  she  had  been 
obliged  to  make  it  plainer  after  a  letter 
from  him — a  nice,  stupid,  boyish  letter — 
asking  her  to  marry  him.  And  her  reply 
terminated  the  attempts  of  Bunbury 
Gray  to  secure  a  hearing  from  the  girl  who 
had  apparently  taken  so  sudden  and  so 
strange  an  aversion  to  a  man  who  had 
been  nice  to  her  all  her  life. 

They  had,  at  one  time,  been  virtually 
engaged,  after  Geraldine  Seagrave  had 
cut  him  loose  and  before  Dysart  took  the 
trouble  to  notice  her  seriously.  But 
Bunny  was  youthful  and  frisky  and  his 
tastes  were  catholic,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  make  much  difference  that  Dysart 
again  stepped  casually  between  them  in 
his  graceful  way.  Yet,  curiously  enough, 
each  preserved  for  the  other  a  shy  sort  of 
admiration  which,  until  last  autumn,  had 
made  their  somewhat  infrequent  en- 
counters exceedingly  interesting.  Autumn 
had  altered  their  attitudes;  Bunny 
became  serious  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance she  put  between  them — which  is, 
of  course,  the  usual  incentive  to  masculine 
importunity. 

A  straw  was  all  that  her  balance  required 
to  incline  it;  Dysart  dropped  it  casually. 
And  there  were  no  more  pretty  scenes 
between  Bunny  Gray  and  his  ladylove 
that  autumn,  only  sulks  from  the  youth 
and,  after  many  attempts  to  secure  a 
hearing,  a  very  direct  and  honest  letter 
that  winter,  which  had  resulted  in  his 
dismissal. 

She  came  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
looking  the  specter  of  herself;  but  her 
stillness  and  self-possession  kept  Bunny 
at  his  distance,  staring,  restless,  amazed  — 
all  of  which  very  evident  symptoms  and 
emotions  she  ignored. 


Specialties  Novelties 

'  FOR  MEN  $10  to  $30  FOR  WOMEN $10  to $30 

Cenreiftn  Rain  Ooatn  Kcnyon  Utility  Coat- 

Kenyan  Overcoata  London  Sllp-on  CoaU 

Kenyon  Gabardines  Rubberized  8IU(  Coats 

Keuyon  London  Slln-on  Gahardlnea 

Kenyon  Hangweil  Trotufer»  Summer  CoaU 

Many  Stylet  are 

Motor  Coot}  and  Dusters 


"^VERY  type  of  protective  outer  gar- 
ment  for  men   or  women  is  found 


in    the    Kenyon   Styles,    accurate  in 


fashion,  fine  in  quality  and  workmanship. 

They  are  garments  you  need  and  will 
keep  in  daily  use,  and  a  constant  protec- 
tion, satisfaction  and  economy. 

The  values  cannot  be  matched,  because 
we  have  devoted  the  entire  abilities  of  the 
greatest  organization  and  plant  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  to  perfecting  these  coats. 

They  are  materially  better,  for  less  cost, 
than  any  like  garments,  and  they  show  it. 

READ  THE  LISTS  OF  KENYON  SPECIALTIES 

For  Men  and  Novelties  for  Women,  above. 

FOR  SALE  AT  GOOD  STORES 
Look    for    the    Kenyon  Label 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  tell  us  what  type  of  garment  you  prefer, 
whether  men's  or  women's;  we  will  send  style  book  with  samples 
and  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  SALESROOMS 

23  Union  Square,  New  York,  200  Jackson  Boul.,  Chicago 
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This  Paint  Protects 
Your  Buildings 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD  PAINT  really  protects  your 
buildings.    Forms  a  tough,  elastic  film  that  never  cracks, 
scales,  or  checks.    Substitute  paint  mixtures  may  tempo- 
rarily beautify  but  will  not  permanently  protect. 

There  are  several  standard  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  of 
about  the  same  quality.    There  is  only  r>»-- 


Strictly  Pure 


None  are  made  so  carefully  — none  are  so  white  and  fine— none 
so  durable. 

Carter  White  Lead  is  chosen  by  the  discriminating  for  its 
superior  whiteness,  beauty  of  finish,  spreading  qualities  and 
great  durability. 

Carter  White  Lead  is  the  only  lead  made  by  a  modern  and 
scientific  process  that  eliminates  all  impurities  and  discoloration. 
The  extreme  whiteness  of  Carter  assures  strong,  true,  brilliant 
and  durable  colors— remember  this  point— it's  important. 

Carter  White  Lead  costs  a  trifle  more  per  pound  than  or- 
dinary leads,  but  figured  by  square  yards  of  surface  covered— 
by  years  of  wear— Carter  is  the  cheapest  paint  you  can  buy. 
Sold  by    .1  reliable  dealers.    Insist  on  its  use. 

Send  today  for  our  valuable  paint  book.  It  tells  bow  to  test 
paint  for  purity— how  to  detect  adulteration  before  paint  is 
applied.  Tells  how  to  select  a  harmonious  and  durable  color 
scheme.  With  the  book  we  send  a  set  of  modern  color  plates 
—they  will  give  you  suggestions  for  painting  your  home. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12080  S.  Peoria  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Factories:    Chicago — Omaha 


We  will  pay  $100  and  cost 
of  analysis  for  the  detection 
of  any  adulteration  in  any 
package  of  Carter  White  Lead. 


I  MADE 
THESE  MYSELF 

Thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children 
are  making  these  beauti- 
ful articles  of  brass,  at 
home,  without  any  pre- 
vious training,  by  using 


Apollo  Studios 

ETALOGRAPHY 

Patents  Pending 

"Nonrub"  Stenciled  Blanks  and 
Homeworkers*  Tool  Sets. 

Unlike  any  other  homeworkers*  blanks, 
ours  come  to  you  already  cut  out  and 
shaped  —  your    work  being  only  the 
repousse  chasing  or  perforating — artis- 
tic ornamentation  of  the  stenciled  design. 

Complete  materials  for  each  article 
come  in  envelope  with  full  instructions, 
making  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
scores  of  useful  and  "gifty"  articles 
at  a  small  cost.  Homeworkers*  tool 
sets  sell  from  35c  to  $2.65  each  — 
"Nonrub"  Blanks  from  25c  up. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Apollo 
Studios  IVletalography. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Write  today  for  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue  and  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

BERNARD  RICE'S  SONS,  546  Broadway,  New  York  City 

_Q_    ,  ...  .  ..    „  ,  ,,Q 


AGENTS  Are  Coining  MONEY  gSBLSS 

WASHINGTON  HATCHET. 

y  house  needs  one.  Forced 
Guaranteed.  Durable.  Low 
Big  profits  to  agents. 
Sample  Free.    Write  us. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2208  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


iOTOQ^SIN  1  S 


"  I  have  your  message,"  she  said.  "  Has 
anything  happened  to  my  brother?" 

He  began:  "You  mustn't  be  alarmed, 
but  he  is  not  very  well  " 

"I  am  alarmed.   Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  Knickerbocker  Hospital." 

"Seriously  ill?" 

"No.    He  is  in  a  private  ward  " 

" The— alcoholic? "  she  asked  quietly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  flushing  with  the  shame 
that  had  not  burned  her  white  face. 

"  May  I  go  to  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No!"  he  exclaimed,  horrified. 

She  seated  herself,  hands  folded  loosely 
on  her  lap. 

"What  am  I  to  do,  Bunny?" 

"Nothing.  .  .  .  I  only  came  to  tell 
you  so  that  you'd  know.  Tomorrow,  if 
you  care  to  telephone  Bailey  " 

"Yes;  thank  you."  She  closed  her 
eyes;  opened  them  with  an  effort. 

"  If  you'll  let  me,  Sylvia,  I'll  keep  you 
informed,"  he  ventured. 

"Would  you?   I'd  be  very  glad." 

"Sure  thing !  "  he  said  with  great  anima- 
tion. "I'll  go  to  the  hospital  as  many 
times  a  day  as  I  am  allowed,  and  I'll 
bring  you  back  a  full  account  of  Stuyve's 
progress  after  every  visit.  .  .  .  May 
I,  Sylvie?  I'm  terribly  sorry  for  you,"  he 
ventured,  his  eyes  very  wide  and  round. 

Silence;  but  she  looked  up  at  him.  "I 
haven't  changed,"  he  said,  and  the  healthy 
color  turned  him  pink.  "I — just — wanted 
you  to  know.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  like  to  know  " 

"Why?"  Her  voice  was  utterly  unlike 
her  own. 

"Why?"  h  repeated,  getting  redder. 
"I  don't  know — I  only  thought  you  might 
—  it  might— amuse  you— to  know  that  I 
haven't  changed  " 

"As  others  have?  Is  that  what  you 
mean,  Bunny?" 

"No,  no;  I  didn't  think — I  didn't 
mean  " 

"Yes,  you  did.  Why  not  say  it  to  me? 
You  mean  that  you  and  others  have 
heard  rumors.  You  mean  that  you,  unlike 
others,  are  trying  to  make  me  understand 
that  you  are  still  loyal  to  me.   Is  that  it? " 

"Y-yes.  Good  Lord!  Loyal!  Why,  of 
course  I  am.  Why,  you  didn't  suppose 
I'd  be  anything  else,  did  you?" 

She  opened  her  pallid  lips  to  speak  and 
could  not. 

"Loyal!"  he  said  again  indignantly. 
"There's  no  merit  in  that  when  a  man's 
been  in  love  with  a  girl  all  his  life  and 
didn't  know  it  until  she'd  got  good  and 
tired  of  him!  You  know  I'm  for  you  every 
time,  Sylvia.  What's  the  game  in  pre- 
tending you  didn't  know  it?" 

"No  game.    .    .   .   I  didn't— know  it." 

"Well,  you  do  now,  don't  you?" 

Her  face  was  colorless  as  marble.  She 
said,  looking  at  him:  "Suppose  the  rumor 
is  true?" 

"Sylvia — for  Heaven's  sake  " 

"Suppose  it  is  true,"  she  repeated  in  a 
dead,  even  voice;  "how  loyal  would  you 
remain  to  me  then?" 

"As  loyal  as  I  am  now!"  he  answered 
angrily,  "if  you  insist  on  my  answering 
such  a  silly  question  " 

"Is  that  your  answer?" 

"Certainly.  But  " 

"Are  you  sure?" 

He  glared  at  her;  something  struck 
coldly  through  him,  checking  breath  and 
pulse,  then  releasing  both  till  the  heavy 
beating  of  his  heart  made  speech  impos- 
sible. 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  sure,"  she  said. 

"I  am  sure!"  he  broke  out.  "Sylvia, 
what  are  you  doing  to  me?" 

"  Destroying  your  faith  in  me." 

"You  can't!   I  love  you!" 

She  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"The  rumor  is  true,"  she  said. 

He  reeled  to  his  feet;  she  sat  looking  up 
at  him,  white,  silent  hands  twisted  on  her 
lap. 

"Now  you  know,"  she  managed  to  say. 

"Yes,"  he  said  between  his  teeth. 

"Very  well;  is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  know?" 

"Only  one  thing.  .  .  .  Do  you  — 
care  for  him?" 

She  sat,  minute  after  minute,  head  bent, 
thinking,  thinking.  He  never  moved  a 
muscle;  and  at  last  she  lifted  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Could  you  care  for— me?" 

She  made  a  gesture  as  though  to  check 
him,  half  rose,  fell  back,  sat  swaying  a 
moment  and  suddenly  tumbled  over  side- 
ways, lying  a  white  heap  on  the  rug  at  his 
feet. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


This  Piano 
Interests 
Business 
Men  as 
Well  as 
Their 
Wives 


Pianos  were  formerly  of  little  interest  to  most  business 
men.  Music  and  musical  instruments  were  outside  their 
sphere,  so  they  let  the  ladies  of  the  household  decide 
what   was   wanted   while    they   simply   paid  the  bills. 

Even  the  Most  Unmusical  Man  Can  Now  Play  and  Enjoy  The 


Pi 


iano 


la  Pi 


iano 


Now  when  a  piano  is  to  be  bought, 
the  man  of  the  family  is  naturally 
interested.  If  it  is  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  that  is  selected,  he  will  enjoy 
playing  it  with  a  music-roll  fully  as 
much  as  his  wife  enjoys  playing  the 
keyboard. 

And  the  best  of  it  is  no  one  who 
plays  the  PIANOLA   Piano  can 


remain  unmusical  long.  Into  what- 
ever home  the  PIANOLA  Piano 
goes  the  experience  is  the  same. 
Every  member  of  the  household 
will  eventually  come  to  play  and 
enjoy  it.  Also,  no  matter  how  little 
music  was  formerly  appreciated,  it 
soon  becomes  the  main  reliance 
for  pleasure  and  entertainment. 


CAUTION.  The  Aeolian  Co.  have  made  a  number  of  very  important  improvements  in  the  original  PIANOLA 
Piano.  These  added  features  not  only  make  the  instrument  much  easier  to  play  but  also  make  it  play  far 
better.    Chief  among  these  are  the  METROSTYLE  and  THEMODIST  which  are  exclusive  with  our  instruments. 

Send  for  Catalog  "A." 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Side 


Ask  your  grocer  or  hardware  denier  to 
show  you  both  an  old  style  mop  and  an 

The  Mop  of  Today 

examine  them  both  critically—  then  decide  which 
i  want.  There  is  no  stick  protruding  below  the 
n  in  an  *'  Ultimop"  to  scratch  floors — make 
rk  harder  and  cut  the  yarn.  An  "  Ultimop" 
ill  outwear  three  or  four  old  style  mops. 
Ask  your  grocer  or  hardware  dealer.  Send 
lor  descriptive  booklet. 

BURDETT  MFG.  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


9,059  -Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  broad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.    This  free  booklet  deals  with 

—How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock -bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 
—  How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.    Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  —  a  penny  I    Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9,059-word  booklet."    Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  26-925, 151-153  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 


FIX  ™u£  ROOF 

Ho  More  Roof  Troubles  ^tf^.^ff 

metal,  paper  or  shinyle  roofs  in  perfect  condition. 


FOR 
'.00 


: i  on-00  Xefa?h$55.oo 

J.  VJ  V/  f   t«een  8  and  9  years  we  pay  you 

$100.    You  can  withdraw  after  one 
ear  5#  interest;  after  two  years  6£. 
i-e  been  paying  these  profits  for  18 
years.    Many  of  the  best  business  men  in 
this  country  are  placing  their  savings  with  us. 
Can  send  best  of  references.  Send  for  Booklet. 
$5  saved  monthly,  $1,000  at  maturity. 
$10  saved  monthly,  $2,000  at  maturity. 
$15  saved  monthly,  $3,000  at  maturity. 
$25  saved  monthly,  $5,000  at  maturity. 
'  L.  B.  BROMFIELD,  Mgr. ,  19  JacobsonBldg. , Denver,  Colo. 


Roof-Fix 


The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old. 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  free 
roofing  book.    Tell  nie  your  roof  troubles. 


Lame  People 


PKSSHMT 


/The  Perfect! 
'  persons  with 


Extension  Shoe  f 
__.  short  limb, 
ly  made  Shoes.   Write  I 


Anderson,  The  ROOF-FIX  Man.  Dept.  21,  Elyria,  O.  ' 
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FOR  A 

GOOD  NAME 

<•■}  We  want  a  good  name  —  one  with 
some  originality  to  it — for  our 
new  distinctive  fall  coat. 

It  is  one  of  our  line  of 

Style- Craft 

garments  and  is  by  all  odds  the 
fashion  hit  of  the  season.  To  the 
woman  suggesting  the  best  name 
for  this  coat  we  shall  give  a  Prize 
of  $100.00  in  Gold.  For  the  ten 
next  best  suggestions  a  prize  of 
$10.00  each  in  gold. 

If  winning  names  are  suggested  by  more  than 
one  contestant,  prizes  will  be  divided  equally. 

The  competition   is  open  to  ALL  women. 
Go  to  your  dealer.    Ask  to  see  the  "Style- 
Craft  prize  contest  coat"  and  study 
it  so  you  can  get  the  right  idea  for  a  suitable 
descriptive  name.    If   your  dealer  does  not 
handle  Style-Craft  Cloaks  and  SUITS 
write  us  direct  giving  the  dealer's  name  and 
we'll  explain  how  you  can  compete  for  the 
prize.    A  postal  will  do.    Remember  contest 
closes  November  15th.   Style-Craft  Gar- 
ments are  appreciated  for  their  tone,  style, 
distinction  and  for  a  quality  of  tailoring  th; 
means  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  wearei 

THE  COHN- GOODMAN  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Style 


raft 


0/  INTEREST 

Paid  on  Time  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 

Write  for  Information 

First  National  Bank 

Billings,  Montana 

Organized  1883   


THE  OXYCEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong  oils.carbolic 
or  other  irritating  disinfectants,  but  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  Oxygen  (peroxide)  —  Nature's  purifier. 
Ask  your  Dentist —  he  knows. 
OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS,  25  CENTS 
Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 


STUDY 

LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school.  Instruction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recognized  by  courts  and 
educators.  Experienced  and  competent  instruct- 
ors. Takes  spare  time  only.  Three  courses  — 
Preparatory,  Business,  College.  Prepares  for 
practice.  Will  betteryourcon- 
dition  and  prospects  in  busi- 
ness. Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
and  Easy  Payment  Plan  free. 

Sprague 
Correspondence  School 
of  Law 
709  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NCLE  SAM  WANTS  YOU 


and  thousands  of  others  to  work  for 
him.  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
40,000  appointments  yearly  in  Railway 
Mail,  Postal,  Customs,  Internal  Revenue, 
and  other  branches  of  U.  S.  service, 
Philippines  and  Panama.  Full  particu- 
lars free  concerning  positions,  salaries, 
examinations  (held  soon  in  every  State), 
sample  examination  questions,  etc. 

National  Correspondence  Institute 
19-40  Second  National  Bank  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Household  Bills  Paid 


Every  Month  for  Life 


This  N  ewest  Monthly  Income  Policy 

gives  cash  payment  at  death  of  Insured  and 
then  a  regular  monthly  income  for  your  wife 
for  20  years  or  for  life  —  all  guaranteed. 


Cost  is  Low 


$1230  Cash,  and  $50  a  month  for  Life 

COSTS,  on  the  Whole  Life  Plan, 
If  Age  of  Insured  is  30,  and  Age  of  Beneficiary,  25, 

$221.40  per  Year 

An  Average  saving  of  $18.45  per  month,  NOW. 

The  INCOME  can  be  arranged  for  in  Multiples  of  $10  per  Month  up. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


You  Need  This  Policy  Whether  You  Are  Now  Insured  or  Not 


Don  t  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices,  Save  $18.00 

HOOSIER  STOVES 

Are  Wonderful  "  Fuel  Savers  and 
Easy  Bakers."  The  20  new  1910 
improvements  make  them  the  finest 
stoves  and  ranges  in  the  world.  "Why  not 
buy  the  best  when  you  can  buy  them  at 
such  low  unheard  of  Factory  prices?  " 
Oiy  Hoosiers  are  delivered  for  you  to  use 
)  days  free  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
written  guarantee  with  each  stove,  backed  by 
Million  Dollars.   Our  new  1910  improvements 
on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything;  ever  produced. 

tXfSEND  POSTAL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY,  217Suite  SL.Marioo.  lod. 


Finest  in  Quality 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 

1  GUARANTEE  IT  TO  YOU 

laZZffGEl^absolutcIy  _ 

the  finest  broom  made, 
warn  you  to  be  su 
ihe  name 

the  broom  you  buy  in  orde 
lhat  you  get  the  best  par'o 
broon 
Pr< 


.  and  Gen.  Ms 

F.  LEE  BROOM  &  DUSTER  COMPANY 


Boston.  Mass. 


Davenport.  Ia. 


Lincoln.  Npb 


English  Knockabout  Hat  ^1 

A  stylish,  serviceable  Hat.  Would 
sellfor  |2.00  in  most  Hat  stores. 
Genuine  English  Felt,  flex- 
ible sweat  band,  neat 
outside  band.  Suitable 
for  dress  and  business. 
Folds  into  compact  roll 
without  damaging.  Un- 
equalled for  traveling;,  motoring,  golfing,  yacht- 
ing, etc.  All  sues.  Colors:  Black.  Brown, 
Green,  Gray  Mixture,  and  Blue.  W;  »hl 
4  ozs.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Stale  size  and  color  desired     Satisf  actios  Guar a-.'eed 
PANAMA  HAT  CO..  I8I-A  William  St..  New  York 
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MIK'S  UTTLE  F 


( Concluded  from  Page  1 0) 


and  the  confession  was  on  the  very  tip  of 
his  tongue  when  the  news  which  Morris 
brought  forced  it  back  again.  He  rose 
wearily  to  his  feet. 

"I  guess  you  think  we're  getting  rich 
quick,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  and  repaired  to 
the  bookkeeper's  desk  in  the  firm's  private 
office.  For  the  next  two  hours  and  a  half 
he  dodged  about,  with  one  eye  on  Morris 
and  the  other  on  the  rear  entrance  to  the 
store.  He  expected  the  silk  to  arrive  at  any 
moment,  and  he  knew  that  when  it  did  the 
jig  would  be  up.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief that  he  saw  Morris  go  out  to  lunch  at 
half-past  twelve,  and  almost  immediately 
afterward  Hill,  Arkwright  &  Thompson's 
truckman  arrived  with  the  goods.  Abe 
superintended  the  disposal  of  the  packing 
cases  in  the  cutting-room,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  opening  them  when  Miss  Cohen, 
the  bookkeeper,  entered. 

"  Mr.  Potash,"  she  said, "  Mr.  Perlmutter 
wants  to  see  you  in  the  sample-room." 

"  Did  he  come  back  from  lunch  so  soon  ? " 
Abe  asked. 

"He  came  in  right  after  he  went  out," 
she  replied.  "  I  guess  he  must  be  sick.  He 
looks  sick." 

Abe  turned  pale. 

"  I  guess  he  found  it  out,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  descended  the  stairs  and  made  for 
the  sample-room.  When  he  entered  he 
found  Morris  seated  in  a  chair  with  the  first 
edition  of  an  evening  paper  clutched  in  his 
hand. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mawruss?"  Abe 
said. 

Morris  gulped  once  or  twice  and  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  brandish  the  paper. 

"  Matter  ?  "  he  croaked.  "  Nothing's  the 
matter.  Only,  we  are  out  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.   That's  all." 

"  No,  we  ain't,  Mawruss,"  Abe  protested. 
"What  we  are  out  in  one  way  we  make  in 
another." 

Morris  sought  to  control  himself,  but  his 
pent-up  emotions  gave  themselves  vent. 

"  We  do,  hey? "  he  roared.  "  Well,  maybe 
you  think  because  I  took  your  fool  advice 
this  oncet  that  I'll  do  it  again?" 

He  grew  red  in  the  face. 

"Gambler!"  he  yelled.  "Fool!  You 
shed  my  blood!  What?  You  want  to  ruin 
me!  Hey?" 

Abe  had  expected  a  tirade,  but  nothing 
half  as  violent  as  this. 

"Mawruss,"  he  said  soothingly,  "don't 
take  it  so  particular." 

He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem 
Niagara  with  a  shovel. 

"Ain't  the  cloak  and  suit  business  good 
enough  for  you  ?  "  Morris  went  on.  "  Must 
you  go  throwing  away  money  on  stocks 
from  stock  exchanges?" 

Abe  scratched  his  head.  These  rhetor- 
ical questions  hardly  fitted  the  situation, 
especially  the  one  about  throwing  away 
money. 

"Look-y  here,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "if 
you  think  you  scare  me  by  this  theayter 
acting  you're  mistaken.  Just  calm  your- 
self, Mawruss,  and  tell  me  what  you 
heard  it.    I  ain't  heard  it  nothing." 

For  answer  Morris  handed  him  the 
evening  paper. 

"Sensational  Failure  in  Wall  Street" 
was  the  red-letter  legend  on  the  front 
page.  With  bulging  eyes  Abe  took  in  the 
import  of  the  leaded  type  which  disclosed 
the  news  that  Gunst  &  Baumer,  promoters 
of  Interstate  Copper,  having  boosted  its 
price  to  five,  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
flood  of  profit-taking.  To  support  their 
stock  Gunst  &  Baumer  were  obliged  to 
buy  in  all  the  Interstate  offered  at  five, 
and  when  at  length  their  resources  gave 
out  they  announced  their  suspension. 
Interstate  immediately  collapsed  and  sold 
down  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  five  bid,  five  and  a  thirty-second 
asked,  to  a  quarter  bid,  three-eighths 
asked. 

Abe  handed  back  the  paper  to  Morris 
and  lit  a  cigar. 

"For  a  man  what  has  just  played  his 
partner  for  a  sucker,  Abe,"  Morris  said, 
"you  take  it  nice  and  quiet." 

Abe  puffed  slowly  before  replying. 

"After  all,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "I  was 
right." 

"You  was  right?"  Morris  exclaimed. 
"What  d'ye  mean?" 

"  I  mean,  Mawruss,"  Abe  went  on,  "  I 
figured  it  out  right.  I  says  to  myself 
when  I  got  that  check  for  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars:  If  I  buy  this  here  stock 


from  stock  exchanges  and  we  make  money 
Mawruss  will  go  pretty  near  crazy.  He'll 
want  to  buy  it  the  whole  stock  exchange 
full  from  stocks,  and  in  the  end  it  will 
bust  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Mawruss, 
I  figured  it  out  that  if  we  bought  this 
here  stock  and  lose  money  on  it,  then 
Mawruss'll  go  crazy  also,  and  want  to 
murder  me  or  something." 

He  paused  and  puffed  again  at  his  cigar. 

"So,  Mawruss,"  he  concluded,  "I  went 
down  to  Gunst  &  Baumer's  building, 
Mawruss;  but  instead  of  going  to  Gunst 
&  Baumer,  Mawruss,  I  went  one  flight 
lower  down  to  Hill,  Arkwright  &  Thomp- 
son's, Mawruss,  and  I  didn't  buy  it  Inter- 
state Copper,  Mawruss,  but  I  bought  it 
instead  silk  foulards,  Mawruss— seventy- 
five  hundred  dollars'  worth  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  it's  laying  right 
now  up  in  the  cutting-room." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  triumph- 
antly surveyed  his  partner,  who  had 
collapsed  into  a  crushed  and  perspiring 
heap. 

"So,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
gambler.  Hey?  I  shed  your  blood? 
What?  I  ruin  you  with  my  fool  advice? 
Ain't  it?" 

Morris  raised  a  protesting  hand. 

"Abe,"  he  murmured  huskily,  "I  done 
you  an  injury.  It's  me  what's  the  fool. 
I  was  carried  away  by  B.  Sheitlis'  making 
his  money  so  easy." 

Abe  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Ho-ly  smokes!"  he  cried  and  dashed 
out  of  the  sample-room  to  the  telephone 
in  the  rear  of  the  store.  He  returned  a 
moment  later  with  his  cigar  at  a  rakish 
angle  to  his  jutting  lower  lip. 

"It's  all  right,  Mawruss,"  he  said.  "I 
rung  up  the  Kosciuszko  Bank  and  the 
two-hundred-and-seventy-five-dollar  check 
went  through  all  right." 

"  Sure  it  did,"  Morris  replied,  his  droop- 
ing spirits  once  more  revived.  "  I  deposited 
it  at  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  I 
don't  take  no  chances  on  getting  stuck, 
Abe,  and  I  only  hope  you  didn't  get 
stuck  on  them  foulards,  neither." 

Abe  grinned  broadly. 

"You  needn't  worry  about  that,  Maw- 
russ," he  replied.  "Stocks  from  stock 
exchanges  maybe  I  don't  know  it,  Maw- 
russ; but  stocks  from  silk  foulards  I  do 
know  it,  Mawruss,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 


The  P 


I  used  to  know  a  little  lad, 

A  youngster  of  thirteen, 
Who  wasn't  very  good  or  bad, 

But  somewhere  in  between. 
He  had  such  freckles  on  his  nose 

As  your  nose  seems  to  bear; 
Indeed,  I'd  almost,  think  that  those 

Were  some  he  used  to  wear. 

He  used  to  have  an  old  straw  hat 

All  frazzled  at  the  brim, 
Indeed,  I'd  almost  think  that  that 

Came  down  to  you  from  him. 
And  he  had  such  a  dog  as  now 

Barks  joyfully  along 
With  you— it  makes  me  wonder  how 

It  could  have  lived  so  long. 

And  in  his  heart  he  held  such  song 

As  fell  upon  my  ear, 
And  echoed  through  the  shadows  long 

When  you  came  whistling  near; 
So  when  at  twilight,  dawn  or  noon 

This  overture  you  bring, 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  tune 

This  other  lad  would  sing. 

And  he  had  pockets  bulged  with  things 

By  which  he  set  much  store, 
With  knives  and  marbles,  tops  and 
strings, 

And  half  a  hundred  more ; 
I  see  your  pockets  emptied  now, 

Your  things  cast  up  with  care, 
Until  they  seem  to  be,  somehow, 

His  treasures  you  have  there. 

I  know  not  where  it  was  or  when, 

But  with  his  heart  of  song 
He  went  and  came  not  back  again, 

And  took  his  dreams  along; 
So  some  day  in  a  little  while 

He'll  wave  a  sunbrowned  hand, 
And  leave  you  with  his  cheery  smile  — 

And  you  will  understand. 

—J.  W.  Foley. 


In  the 

United  States 
Government  Tests 

for  accuracy,  veloc- 
ity, endurance,  pen- 
etration, in  the  rust 
test,  dust  test,  and 
one  of  the  severest 
all-round  service 
trials  known,  the 
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&  allen  lriple  Action 
Police  Revolver 


U.S. Govt  Tested 

U.S. Gov't  Approved 

At  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Armory,  at 
Springfield,  Mass., this 
weapon  recently 
qualified  at 
every  point  in 
one  of  the 
strictest 
and  most 
strenuous 
tests  to 
which  a 
revolver 
ever 
was  sub- 
jected. 


Safety 


passed  with  as  nearly  perfect 
scores  as  any  weapon  could  attain. 

To  you,  the  revolver  buyer,  the  result  of  this  test 
is  presented  as  a  final,  concrete  evidence  of  real 
revolver  worth.  Add,  then,  to  this  proof  of  service- 
efficiency  the  exclusive  Triple  Action,  the  proof  of 
triple  safety,  and  in  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Triple 
Action  Safety  Police  you  have  as  serviceable,  as  safe 
and  as  thoroughly  dependable  a  weapon  as  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Triple  Action 
Safety  Police.  If  he  doesn't  have  it  write  us  at  once,  enclosing 
price,  and  we'll  send  you  one  direct,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  32  and 
38  calibre,  4  inch  barrel,  nickeled  finish  $9.50;  blued  finish  $10. 

Send  for  our  1909  Gun  Guide  and  Catalog.  This  shows  our  other  lines 
of  rifles,  shotguns  and  revolvers  —  the  most  extensive  range  of  high-grade, 
low-price  firearms  made  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  will  show  you  how 
to  get  a  better  arm  for  less  money.    Write  for  this  catalog.    It's  free. 

The  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.,  15  Chestnut  Street,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


"Devices  for  Hanging  Up 
Everything — Little  and  Big" 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

THESE  little  Hangers  will  sustain 
20  lbs.  (more  than  a  woman  can 
hold  at  arm' s  length  Iwithout  in  the  least  marring 
plaster  walls  or  woodwork.  Hang  your  heavy 
pictures  on  them  and  you'll  see  why.  A  child 
can  attach  this  simple  device.  Made  oi  brasswith 
tool-tempered  steel  point.    Rigid  and  dainty. 

THE  glass-head  Moore  Push-Pins, 
used  the  world  around,  are  indis- 
pensable for  hanging  up  the  "little  things." 
They're  so  neat  and  attractive. 

Send  10c  for  special  introductory  assortment  of 
all  the  Moore  Push  Products  if  your  stationery, 
hard-ware,  photo  or  drugstore  can't  supply  you. 
Each  style  sold  only  in  10c  Packages, 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  181  S.  lllh  Si  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE  GUN  THAT  SHOOTS 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 
Sends  a  shot  entirely  through  one- 
half  inch  pine  and  more.  Uses 
compressed  air— no  spring — 
same  as  used  by  powerful 
rock  drills,  air  brakes, 
etc.  Many  timesmore 
/erf  ul  than  any 


yf  red  by 


m 


ron  target  .»/  SO  /ett. 
Another  shoots  pennies  toss- 
ed into  the  air.   Others  shoot 
ibbits  and  squirrels.  Prac- 
ical  gun  for  all  smalt  game. 
Discharge  does  not  scare  game. 
Can  be  used  where  cartridge  guns 
ndoors  or  out.  Ammunition 
costs  10c  or  ISc  for  1.000  shots.    Sold  by 
dealers  and  jobbers.    If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  it,  write  us.    There  is  no  substitute 
or  "just  as  good."  Sent  prepaid  in  U.  S.  and 
parcels  post  countries  upon  receipt  of  $2.50. 
'escriptive  circulars  upon  request. 
Benjamin  Air  Rifle  &  Mfg.  Co.,  502  Leader  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


other  Air  Rifle. 
Force  of  shot 
under  control. 
Accurate. One 
user  shi 
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in  one 
day. 


The  choice 
of  the  Navy 

10c. 

At  all  Dealers 


The  F.  F.  DALLEY  CO. 

Limited. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  Can. 
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GRABOWSKY 

Power  Wagons 

Mr.  Merchant:  —  You  are  paying  too 
much  for  cartage,  if  you  are  using  the 
old,  out-of-date,  unreliable  horse  and 
wagon  delivery  service. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  to  prove  conclusively  and 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  thai  Grabowsky  Power  Wagons 

are  not  only  bitf  money  savers 
but  that  they  are  more  re- 
liable and    superior   to  the 
most   efficient  horse-and- 
w  a  icon  service.    A  re- 
quest on  your  business 

letter  head  will  bring  SB&jSiSF^  'V  '  / 
you  our  proposition,  ^^^^^MMBaPf^^j^ft'iAfa 

which  will  give   you        ^iqHC:  "w^. 

complete  and  impor- 
tant data  and  statistics, 
regarding  the  new  and 
up-to-date  power  wagon 
method  of  delivery  serv- 
ice. Whether  you  de- 
cide to  improve  your 
delivery  service  now  or  later,  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
look  into  this  proposition  and  get  the  facts  NOW.  The 
Grabowsky  Power  Wagon  is 

Mechanically  Correct 

It  is  the  only  absolutely  practical  car  that  can  always 
be  depended  upon.  It  has  many  new  features,  including 
a  power  plant,  which  can  be  slid  from  the  car  like  a  bureau 
drawer,  ready  for  any  adjustment  and  shoved  back  again, 
the  entire  operation  taking  about  fifteen  minutes.  A 
RADIATOR,  with  a  combination  Vapor  Condensing  Cham- 
ber, which  positively  prevents  super-heating  and  loss  of 
water  — an  OILING  SYSTEM,  which  consumes  less  oil 
than  any  other  gas  engine  of  equal  power,  and  a  new  and 
original  BRAKE  SYSTEM,  which  insures  safety  under  all 
conditions.  These  are  all  exclusive  features  with  the 
Grabowsky  Power  Wagon,  which  are  of  inestimable 
value  and  merit  investigation  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  prospective  users  of  power  wagons. 

The  Grabowsky  Pas- 
senger (Sight  -  seeing) 
Car,  illustrated  here,  is 
earning  from  $100  to 
J200  a  week  for  active 
men,  who  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the 
wonderful  money-mak- 
ing possibilities  we  offer 
for  catering  to  the  re- 
quirements and  pleas- 
ure of  the  public. 

Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  an  investment  in  one  or  more  of  these  cars  will  yield 
far  greater  profit  than  in  almost  any  other  business  requir- 
ing the  same  capital. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  investment  that  is  safe  and 
highly  profitable  and  a  business  that  is  pleasant  and  digni- 
fied, investigate  the  Grabowsky  Sight  Seeing  Car.  Let  us 
tell  you  of  our  plans  for  organizing  and  operating  companies 
in  the  rural  districts  and  large  cities. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  full  particu- 
lars of  the  Grabowsky  Power  Wagon  lor  commercial 
purposes,  and  the  Grabowsky  Sight  Seeing  Car.  It  will 
coBt  you  nothing. 

There  is  a  Grabowsky  Power  Wagon 
Built  to  Meet  Every  Commercial  Need 

The  Grabowsky  Power  Wagon  is  not  a  cheap  car  in 
the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word.  It  is  built  to  stand 
wear  —  hard  wear.  Our  catalogue  explains  fully  the  ad- 
vantages of  purchasing  a  reliable,  proven,  commercial 
power  wagon,  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  minimized 
and  the  maximum  of  service  is  attained. 

GRABOWSKY  POWER  WAGON  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


No  increase  in  retail  price 
or  lowering  of  quality. 

Regardless  of  the  increased  ym«, 
cost  of  high-grade  yarns 


Children's  Stockings 

will  continue  to  be  sold  at 
25  cts.  and  35  ct».  per  pair. 

"No Mend"  are  positively  the 
strongest  stockings  for  childrei 
—because  made  of  the  very  best 
yarn,  and  spliced  with  pure 
Irish  linen.    Dyed  with  non 
acid,  absolutely  fast  colors 
One  pair  will  prove  LINEN 
their  superiority.  -rot 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  or  we  will  send 
you  the  name  of  one  who  will. 

Laubach  Hosiery  Mills,  Philadelphia 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  BIRD  FOOD  CO.'S 

BIRD  MANNA 

WILL  MAKE 

CANARIES 

warble  tuneful  melodies 
when  they  have  lost  their 
sweet  song  from  illness 
or  moulting.    Sold  by 
druggists  at  15  cents. 
Mailed  at  the  same 
price  by  the 
Phila.  Bird  Food  Co. 
860 N.  5th St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bird  Book  Free 
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unknown  to  her,  took  the  opportunity  of 
scrutinizing  her  eyes.  Then  he  nodded 
confidently  at  Jeremy. 

VII 

FROM  that  evening  Jeremy's  martyr- 
dom began.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded 
the  blindness  of  his  wife  as  a  special  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence.  She  had 
not  seen  him  save  on  that  first  afternoon 
as  a  shadowy  mass,  and  had  formed  no 
conception  of  his  disfigurement  beyond  the 
vague  impression  conveyed  to  her  by 
loving  fingers  touching  his  face.  She  had 
made  her  own  mental  picture  of  him,  as 
she  had  said,  and  whatever  it  was,  so  far 
from  repelling  her,  it  pleased  her  mightily. 
Her  ignorance  indeed  was  bliss—for  both 
of  them.  And  now,  thought  poor  Jeremy, 
knowledge  would  come  with  the  restored 
vision,  and,  like  our  too-wise  first  parents, 
they  would  be  driven  out  of  Eden.  Some- 
times the  devil  entered  his  heart  and 
prompted  cowardly  concealment.  Why 
tell  Barbara  of  Mr.  Hatta way's  proposal? 
Why  disturb  a  happiness  already  so  per- 
fect? All  her  other  senses  were  eyes  to 
her.  She  had  grown  almost  unconscious 
of  her  affliction.  She  was  happier  loving 
him  with  blinded  eyes  than  recoiling  from 
him  in  horror  with  seeing  ones.  It  was,  in 
sooth,  for  her  own  dear  happiness  that  she 
should  remain  in  darkness.  But  then 
Jeremy  remembered  the  only  cry  her 
brave  soul  had  ever  uttered,  and  after 
wrestling  long  in  prayer  he  knew  that  the 
Evil  One  had  spoken,  and  in  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  way  he  bade  Satan  get  behind 
him.  "  Retro  me,  Satanas."  The  words  are 
in  his  diary,  printed  in  capital  letters. 

But  one  day,  when  she  repeated  her  cry, 
his  heart  ached  for  her  and  he  comforted 
her  with  the  golden  hope.  She  wept  tears 
of  joy  and  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,  and  from  that  day  forth 
filled  the  house  with  song  and  laughter  and 
the  mirth  of  unbounded  happiness.  But 
Jeremy,  though  he  bespoke  her  tenderly 
and  hopefully,  felt  that  he  had  signed  his 
death-warrant.  Now  and  then,  when  her 
gay  spirit  danced  through  the  glowing 
future,  he  was  tempted  to  say:  "When 
you  see  me  as  I  am  your  love  will  turn  to 
loathing  and  our  Heaven  to  hell."  But 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  dash  her 
joy.  And  she  never  spoke  of  seeing  him— 
only  of  seeing  the  child  and  the  sun  and 
the  flowers  and  the  buttons  of  his  shirts, 
which  she  vowed  must  seem  to  be  sewed  on 
by  a  drunken  cobbler. 

VIII 

THE  child  was  born,  a  boy,  strong  and 
lusty— to  Jeremy  the  incarnation  of 
miraculous  wonder.  That  the  thing  was 
alive,  with  legs  and  arms  and  feet  and 
hands,  and  could  utter  sounds,  which  it  did 
with  much  vigor,  made  demands  almost 
too  great  on  his  credulity. 

"What  is  he  like?"  asked  Barbara. 
This  was  a  poser  for  Jeremy.    For  the 
pink  brat  was  like  nothing  on  earth— save 
any  other  newborn  infant. 

"I  think,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "I 
think  he  may  be  said  to  resemble  Cupid. 
He  has  a  mouth  like  Cupid's  bow." 

"And  Cupid's  wings?"  she  laughed. 
"Fie,  Jeremy,  I  thought  we  had  born  to 
us  a  Christian  child." 

"  But  that  he  has  a  body,"  said  Jeremy, 
"I  should  say  he  was  a  cherub.    He  has 

eyes  of  a  celestial  blue,  and  his  nose  " 

"Yes,  yes,  his  nose?"  came  breathlessly 
from  Barbara. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  there  is  so  little  of 
it  to  judge  by,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Before  the  summer's  out  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  for  myself,"  said  Barbara, 
and  terror  gripped  the  man's  heart. 

The  days  passed,  and  Barbara  rose 
from  her  bed  and  again  sang  and  laughed. 

"See,  I  am  strong  enough  to  withstand 
any  operation,"  she  declared  one  day, 
holding  out  the  babe  at  arms'  length. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Jeremy,  "not  yet. 
The  child  needs  you." 

The  child  was  asleep.  She  felt  with  her 
foot  for  its  cradle,  and  with  marvelous 
certainty  deposited  him  gently  in  the  nest 
and  covered  him  with  the  tiny  coverlet. 
Then  she  turned  to  Jeremy. 

"  My  husband,  don't  you  wish  me  to 
have  my  sight  restored?" 

"How  can  you  doubt  it?"  he  cried. 
"I  would  have  you  undergo  this  operation 
were  my  life  the  fee." 


She  came  close  to  him  and  put.  her  hands 
about  his  maimed  face.  "  Dear,"  she  said, 
"do  you  think  anything  could  change  my 
love  for  you?" 

It  was  the  first  hint  that  she  had  divined 
his  fears;  but  he  remained  silent,  every 
fiber  of  his  being  shrinking  from  the  mon- 
strous argument.  For  answer,  he  kissed 
her  hands  as  she  withdrew  them. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the  great  ad- 
venture. Letters  passed  between  Jeremy 
and  Mr.  Hattaway  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospi- 
tal, who  engaged  lodgings  in  Cork  Street, 
so  that  they  should  be  near  his  own  resi- 
dence in  Bond  Street  hard  by.  A  great 
traveling  chariot  and  post-horses  were 
hired  from  Bullingford,  two  great  horse- 
pistols,  which  Jeremy  had  never  fired  off 
in  his  life,  were  loaded  and  primed  and  put 
in  the  holsters,  and  one  morning  in  early 
August  Jeremy  and  Barbara  and  the  nurse 
and  the  baby  started  on  their  perilous 
journey.  They  lay  at  Reading  that  night 
and  arrived  without  misadventure  at  Cork 
Street  on  the  following  afternoon.  Mr. 
Hattaway  called  in  the  evening  with  two 
lean  and  solemn  young  men,  his  appren- 
tices— for  even  the  great  Mr.  Hattaway 
was  but  a  barber-surgeon  practicing  a  trade 
under  the  control  of  a  City  Guild  -and 
made  his  preparations  for  the  morrow. 

In  these  days  of  anaesthetics  and  co- 
caine, sterilized  instruments,  trained  nurses 
and  scientific  ventilation  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  realize  the  conditions  under 
which  surgical  operations  were  conducted 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Yet  they  occasionally  were  successful,  and 
patients  sometimes  did  survive,  and  nobody 
complained,  thinking,  like  Barbara  Wend- 
over,  that  all  was  for  the  best  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  For,  as  she  lay  in  the 
close,  darkened  room  the  next  day,  after 
the  operation  was  over,  tended  by  a 
chattering  beldame  of  a  midwife,  she  took 
the  burning  pain  in  her  bandaged  eyes  — 
after  the  daredevil  fashion  of  the  time  Mr. 
Hattaway  had  operated  on  both  at  once  — 
as  part  of  the  cure,  and  thanked  God  she 
was  born  into  so  marvelous  an  epoch. 
Then  Jeremy  came  and  sat  by  her  bed  and 
held  her  hand,  and  she  was  very  happy. 

But  Jeremy  then,  and  in  the  slow, 
torturing  days  that  followed,  went  about 
shrunken  like  a  man  doomed  to  worse 
than  death.  London  increased  his  agony. 
At  first  a  natural  curiosity  (for  he  had 
passed  through  the  town  but  twice  before, 
once  as  he  set  out  for  the  grand  tour  with 
Doctor  Tubbs,  and  once  on  his  return 
thence)  and  a  countryman's  craving  for  air 
took  him  out  into  the  busy  streets.  But 
he  found  the  behavior  of  the  populace  far 
different  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bullingford,  who  passed  him  by  respect- 
fully, though  with  averted  faces.  Porters 
and  lackeys  openly  jeered  at  him,  ragged 
children  summoned  their  congeners  and 
followed  hooting  in  his  train;  it  was  a 
cruel  age,  and  elegant  gentlemen  in  flowered 
silk  coats  and  lace  ruffles  had  no  com- 
punction in  holding  their  cambric  handker- 
chiefs before  their  eyes  and  vowing  within 
his  hearing  that,  stab  their  vitals,  such  a 
fellow  should  wear  a  mask  or  be  put  into 
the  Royal  Society's  Museum;  and  in  St. 
James'  Street  one  fine  lady,  stepping  out 
of  her  Sedan  chair  almost  into  his  arms, 
fell  back  shrieking  that  she  had  seen  a 
monster,  and  pretended  to  faint  as  the 
obsequious  staymaker  ran  out  of  his  shop 
to  her  assistance. 

He  ceased  to  go  abroad  in  daylight  and 
only  crept  about  the  streets  at  night,  even 
then  nervously  avoiding  the  glare  of  a 
chance-met  linkboy's  torch.  Desperate 
thoughts  came  to  him  during  these  gloomy 
rambles.  Fear  of  God  alone,  as  is  evident 
from  the  diary,  prevented  him  from  taking 
his  life.  And  the  poor  wretch  prayed  for 
he  knew  not  what. 

IX 

ONE  morning  Mr.  Hattaway,  after  his 
examination  of  the  patient,  entered 
the  parlor  where  Jeremy  was  reading 
Tillotson's  Sermons  (there  were  the  fourteen 
volumes  of  them  in  the  room's  unlivery 
bookcase)  and  closed  the  door  behind  him 
with  an  air  of  importance. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  bring  you  good  news." 
Jeremy  closed  his  book.  "She  sees?" 
"On  removing  the  bandages  just  now," 
replied  Mr.  Hattaway,  "I  perceived  to  my 
great  regret  that  with  the  left  eye  my  skill 
has  been  unavailing.   The  failure  is  due,  I 
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Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Catalog  Now 
Ready  —  Write  for  a  FREE  Copy 

Newest  Paris  Styles 

Adapted  to  the  Require- 
ments of  American  Women 

In  Tailored 
Suits  as 
in  every- 
thing we 
sell  — 
there's 
always  some 
new  feature, 
—  some 
unique  idea 
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New  Two -Piece  Tailored  Suit 

No.  27  N  —  $13.75  —  Express  Prepaid 

Made  of  fine  velour-finish  All-Wool  Broad- 
cloth—  "Siegel  Style,"  an  entirely  new  and 
distinctive  popular  model. 

COAT  is  made  with  plaited  back  and  front. 
Semi-fitted  with  tailored  collar,  as  illustrated, 
and  is  lined  through  with  rich  guaranteed  satin. 

THE  SKIRT  is  the  newest  plaited  model  to 
harmonize  with  the  coat. 

This  suit  is  practical,  stylish  and  extremely 
smart  in  even-  line  and  is  sure  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  women  well  posted  on  Fashion  affairs. 

May  be  ordered  in  Smoke,  Catawba,  Navy. 
Black  or  Olive.    Sizes  33  to  44  bust  measure. 

Price — $13.75  —  Express  Prepaid 


Unmatched  anywhere  for  S20.O0 


As  proof  in  c 


We  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money 
pleasantly  and  promptly,  together  with 
return  express  charges  —  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  purchase 
you  yourself  to  be  the  judge. 
Remember  we  prepay  the  express  charge 
which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 


WinterFastaion  and 
Hometttters  Catalog  Just  Out,  showing  all  the 
New  Paris  Styles — Styles  that  are  a  full  season  ahead 
of  anything  shown  in  your  home  town. 

Our  moderate  prices  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Address  Dipt  N 
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believe,  to  an  injury  to  the  retina  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover."  He  paused 
and  took  snuff.  "  But  I  rejoice  to  inform 
you  that  sight  is  restored  to  the  right  eye. 
I  admitted  light  into  the  room,  and 
though  the  vision  is  diffused,  which  a  lens 
will  rectify,  she  saw  me  distinctly." 

"Thank  God  she  has  the  blessing  of 
sight,"  said  Jeremy  reverently. 

"Amen,"  said  the  surgeon.  He  took 
another  pinch.  "Also,  perhaps,  thank 
your  humble  servant  for  restoring  it." 

"I  owe  you  an  unpayable  debt,"  replied 
Jeremy. 

"She  is  crying  out  for  the  baby,"  said 
Mr.  Hattaway.  "If  you  will  kindly  send 
it  in  to  her  I  can  allow  her  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  it  before  I  complete  the  reband- 
aging  for  the  day." 

Jeremy  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  order. 
"And  I?"  he  inquired  bravely. 

The  surgeon  hesitated  and  scratched  his 
plump  cheek. 

"  You  know  that  my  wife  has  never  seen 
me." 

"Tv morrow,  then,"  said  Hattaway. 

The  nurse  and  child  appeared  at  the 
doorway,  and  the  surgeon  followed  them 
into  Barbara's  room. 

Wnen  the  surgeon  had  left  the  house  he 
went  to  Barbara  and  found  her  crooning 
over  the  babe,  which  lay  in  her  arms. 

"I've  seen  him,  dear,  I've  seen  him!" 
she  cried  joyously.  "  He  is  the  most  won- 
derfully beautiful  thing  on  the  earth.  His 
eyes  are  light  blue,  and  mine  are  dark, 
so  he  must  have  yours.  And  his  mouth  is 
made  for  kisses,  and  his  expression  is  that 
of  a  babe  born  in  Paradise." 

Jeremy  bent  over  and  looked  at  the  boy, 
who  sniggered  at  him  in  a  most  unpara- 
disaical  fashion,  and  they  talked  parent- 
wise  over  his  perfections. 

"  Before  we  go  back  to  Bullingford  you 
will  let  me  take  a  coach,  Jeremy,  and  drive 
about  the  streets  and  show  him  to  the 
town?  I  will  hold  him  up  and  cry:  'Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  look!  'Tis  the  tenth  won- 
der of  the  world.  You  only  have  this  one 
chance  of  seeing  him.' " 

She  rattled  on  in  the  gayest  of  moods, 
making  him  laugh  in  spite  of  the  terror. 
The  failure  of  the  operation  in  the  left  eye 
she  put  aside  as  of  no  account.  One  eye  was 
a  necessity,  but  two  were  a  mere  luxury. 

"And  it  is  the  little  rogue  that  will  reap 
the  benefit,"  she  cried,  cuddling  the  child. 
"For,  when  he  is  naughty  mammy  will 
turn  the  blind  side  of  her  face  to  him." 

"And  will  you  turn  the  blind  side  of 
your  face  to  me?"  asked  Jeremy  with  a 
quiver  of  the  lips. 

She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  against 
her  cheek. 

"You  have  no  faults,  my  beloved  hus- 
band, for  me  to  be  blind  to,"  she  said,  will- 
fully or  not  misunderstanding  him. 

Such  rapture  had  the  sight  of  the  child 
given  her  that  she  insisted  on  its  lying 
with  her  that  night,  a  truckle-bed  being 
placed  in  the  room  for  the  child's  nurse. 
When  Jeremy  took  leave  of  her  before 
going  to  his  own  room  he  bent  over  her 
and  whispered: 

"Tomorrow." 

Her  sweet  lips— pathetically  sweet  be- 
low the  bandage— parted  in  a  smile— and 
they  never  seemed  sweeter  to  the  anguished 
man— and  she  also  whispered,  "Tomor- 
row! "  and  kissed  him. 

He  went  away,  and  as  he  closed  the 
door  he  felt  that  it  was  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise shut  against  him  forever. 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night,  but  spent 
it  as  a  brave  man  spends  the  night  before 
his  execution.  For,  after  all,  Jeremy 
Wendover  was  a  gallant  gentleman. 

In  the  morning  he  went  into  Barbara's 
room  before  breakfast,  as  his  custom  was, 
and  found  her  still  gay  and  bubbling  over 
with  the  joy  of  life.  And  when  he  was 
leaving  her  she  stretched  out  her  hands  and 
clasped  his  maimed  face,  as  she  had  done 
once  before,  and  said  the  same  reassuring 
words.  Nothing  could  shake  her  immense, 
her  steadfast  love.  But  Jeremy,  entering 
the  parlor  and  catching  sight  of  himself 
in  the  Queen  Anne  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece, shuddered  to  the  inmost  roots  of  his 
being.  She  had  no  conception  of  what  she 
vowed. 

He  was  scarce  through  breakfast  when 
Mr.  Hattaway  entered,  a  full  hour  before 
his  usual  time. 

"I  am  in  a  prodigious  hurry,"  said  he, 
"for  I  must  go  post-haste  into  Norfolk,  to 
operate  on  my  Lord  Winteringham  for  the 
stone.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  so  I 
pray  you  to  accompany  me  to  your  wife's 
bedchamber." 


The  awful  moment  had  come.  Jeremy 
courteously  opened  doors  for  the  surgeon 
to  pass  through,  and  followed  with  death 
in  his  heart.  When  they  entered  the  room 
he  noticed  that  Barbara  had  caused  the 
nurse's  truckle-bed  to  be  removed  and 
that  she  was  lying,  demure  as  a  nun,  in  a 
newly-made  bed.  The  surgeon  flung  the 
black  curtains  from  the  window  and  let  the 
summer  light  filter  through  the  linen  blinds. 

"We  will  have  a  longer  exposure  this 
morning,"  said  he,  "and  tomorrow  a  little 
longer  still,  and  so  on  until  we  can  face 
the  daylight  altogether.  Now,  madam,  if 
you  please." 

He  busied  himself  with  the  bandages. 
Jeremy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  stood 
clasping  Barbara's  hand:  stood  stock-still, 
with  thumping  heart,  holding  his  breath, 
setting  his  teeth,  nerving  himself  for  the 
sharp,  instinctive  gasp,  the  reflex  recoil, 
that  he  knew  would  be  the  death  sentence 
of  their  love.  And  at  that  supreme  moment 
he  cursed  himself  bitterly  for  a  fool  for  not 
having  told  her  of  his  terror,  for  not  having 
sufficiently  prepared  her  for  the  devasta- 
ting reveiation.    But  now  it  was  too  late. 

The  bandages  were  removed.  The 
surgeon  bent  down  and  peered  into  the 
eyes.  He  started  back  in  dismay.  Before 
her  right  eye  he  rapidly  waved  his  finger. 

"Do  you  see  that?" 

"  No,"  said  Barbara. 

"My  God,  madam!"  cried  he,  with  a 
stricken  look  on  his  plump  face,  "what 
in  the  devil's  name  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself?" 

Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  Jeremy's 
brow. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"  She  can't  see.  The  eye  is  injured. 
Yesterday,  save  for  the  crystalline  lens 
which  I  extracted,  it  was  as  sound  as  mine 
or  yours." 

"  I  was  afraid  something  had  happened," 
said  Barbara  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
"  Baby  was  restive  in  the  night  and  pushed 
his  little  fist  into  my  eye." 

"Good  Heavens,  madam!"  exclaimed 
the  angry  surgeon,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  took  a  young  baby  to  sleep  with 
you  in  your  condition?" 

Barbara  nodded,  as  if  found  out  in  a 
trifling  peccadillo.  "I  suppose  I'm  blind 
forever?"  she  asked  casually. 

He  examined  the  eye  again.  There  was 
a  moment's  dead  silence.  Jeremy,  white- 
lipped  and  haggard,  hung  on  the  verdict. 
Then  Hattaway  rose,  extended  his  arms 
and  let  them  drop  helplessly  against  his 
sides. 

"Yes,"  said  he.    "The  sight  is  gone." 

Jeremy  put  his  hands  to  his  head, 
staggered,  and,  overcome  by  the  reaction 
from  the  terror  and  the  shock  of  the 
unlooked-for  calamity,  fell  in  a  faint  on  the 
floor. 

After  he  had  recovered  and  the  surgeon 
had  gone,  promising  to  send  his  apprentice 
the  next  day  to  dress  the  eyes,  which,  for 
fear  of  inflammation,  still  needed  tending, 
Jeremy  sat  by  his  wife's  bedside  with  an 
aching  heart. 

"  'Tis  the  will  of  God,"  said  he  gloomily. 
"We  must  not  rebel  against  His  decrees." 

"But,  you  dear,  foolish  husband,"  she 
cried,  half  laughing,  "who  wants  to  rebel 
against  them?  Not  I,  of  a  certainty.  I 
am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world." 

"  'Tis  but  to  comfort  me  that  you  say  it," 
said  Jeremy. 

"  'Tis  the  truth.  Listen. "  She  sought 
for  his  hand  and  continued  with  sweet 
seriousness:  "I  was  selfish  to  want  to 
regain  my  sight;  but  my  soul  hungered 
to  see  my  babe.  And  now  that  I  have 
seen  him  I  care  not.  Just  that  one  little 
peep  into  the  Heaven  of  his  face  was  all  I 
wanted.  And  'twas  the  darling  wretch 
himself  who  settled  that  I  should  not  have 
more."  After  a  little  she  said,  "  Come 
nearer  to  me,"  and  she  drew  his  ear  to  her 
lips  and  whispered: 

"  Although  I  have  not  regained  my  sight, 
on  the  other  hand  I  have  not  lost  a  thing 
far  dearer— the  face  that  I  love  which  I 
made  up  of  your  voice  and  the  plash  of 
water  and  the  sunset  and  the  summer 
air."  She  kissed  him.  "My  poor  husband, 
how  you  must  have  suffered!" 

And  then  Jeremy  knew  the  great,  brave 
soul  of  the  woman  whom  the  Almighty 
had  given  him  to  wife,  and,  as  he  puts  it  in 
his  diary,  he  did  glorify  God  exceedingly. 

So,  when  Barbara  was  able  to  travel 
again  Jeremy  sent  for  the  great,  roomy 
chariot  and  the  horse-pistols  and  the  post- 
horses,  and  they  went  back  to  Bullingford, 
where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  unclouded  felicity. 


CROSSETT 

SHOE 46  *  * 


THE  man  who  is  walking 
through  life  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  shoes  are  bound  to 
be  hard  on  his  feet,  will  get  a  new  point 
of  view  when  he  tries  Crossetts — 
Because  they 

"MAKE  LIFE'S 
WALK  EASY" 


(TRADE  MARK  i 


and  because  they  are  irreproachable 
in  style  and  of  enduring  quality,  they 
turn  shoe  sceptics  into  fast  friends. 

S4  to  $b  at  the  best  stores. 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Inc. 
Maker, 
North  Abimgtok,  Mass. 
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YOU  are  the  cause  of  this  dispute  over  "  Pompeian  Beauty  " 

I  have  defended  you.    Vindicate  me.    Use  request-coupon  for 

1910  "Pompeian  Beauty"  Poster-Calendar 


Are  you  slow  to  act  ?  Do  you  put  off  things  till  "to-morrow"? 
1  say  you  will  act  at  once  on  this  offer,  at  least.  The  President 
says  you  won't  —  that  1  can't  overcome  "human  nature."  Who 
is  right?    Here's  the  dispute. 

Only  50,000  of  these  superb  3-foot  lavender  and  gold 
"Pompeian  Beauty"  calendars  have  been  ordered  for  next  year. 
50,000  won't  last  a  week  I  I  wanted  to  order  several  hundred 
thousand.  The  President  and  Board  of  Directors  "sat  down  on  me." 

I  want  to  vindicate  my  estimate  of  the  American  public.  I 
want  to  prove  that  you  have  initiative.  I  want  50,000  readers 
of  this  magazine  to  hurl  upon  those  Directors  an  avalanche  of 
50,000  request-coupons  —  in  one  week! 

Send  in  a  coupon  to-day  and  I'll  reserve  for  you  "Pompeian 
Beauty,"  really  wonderful  in  her  3  feet  of  lavender  and  gold.  If 
I  am  right,  and  the  50,000  Poster-Calendars  last  only  a  week  or 
so,  then  you'll  be  mighty  glad  that  you  did  send  in  a  request. 

President  Says 
Beauty  Can't  Make  You  Take  Action 

"Because  of  the  unusual  expensiveness  of  these  1910  Poster- 
Calendars,"  said  the  President  to  the  Directors  of  this  Com- 
pany, "  1  am  against  ordering  more  than  50,000.  I  agree  that 
'Pompeian  Beauty'  is  the  handsomest  subject  for  a  Poster- 
Calendar  that  I  ever  saw. 

"But  she  isn't  sufficiently  beautiful — no  subject  is  sufficiently 
beautiful  to  persuade  the  average  reader  to  take  immediate 
action  and  use  a  coupon  before  the  magazine  is  laid  aside,  and 
lost  or  forgotten. 

"  1  know  human  nature  too  well.  Every  day  in  this  office  we 
receive  thousands  of  requests  for  trial  jars  of  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream,  nearly  all  of  which  requests  say  in  almost  these  identical 
words — 'For  years  I  have  been  reading  your  advertisements  and 
wanting  to  try  Pompeian,'  etc. 

"  In  other  words,  the  public  is  slow  to  act  even  when  it  wants  a 
thing  very  much.  So  I  say  that  we  won't  dispose  of  50,000  Poster- 
Calendars  very  soon.    Magazine  readers  are  procrastinators." 

My  Reply  to  the  President. 
I  Get  Permission  to  Make  Unusual  Tests 

"  It  would  be  rash  for  me  to  hold  out  longer  against  older  heads 
than  mine.  Only  50,000  'Pompeian  Beauty'  panels  will  be  ordered. 

"  But  I  ask  for  permission  to  take  a  page  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  a  couple  of  other  magazines  to  prove  my 
contention  that  the  public  will  act  when  appealed  to  properly 
on  a  good  offer.  I  am  going  to  overwhelm  you  with  an 
avalanche  of  50,000  request-coupons  for  'Pompeian  Beauty* 
— 50,000  in  one  week  ! " 


Description 


Poster-Calendar  panel  is  3  feet  high  and  1%  in. 
wide.  The  small  reproduction  of  "Pompeian 
Beauty,"  as  shown  on  the  right,  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  exquisite  detail  of  color  and  costume. 
Beautifully  lithographed  in  lavender  and  gold, 
each  copy  going  through  the  press  14  times.  No 
advertising  matter  is  printed  on  front  of  panel 
— just  the  artist's  name-plate  as  you  see  it  in  the 
small  reproduction  herewith.  1910  Calendar  is 
printed  on  back  to  permit  of  artistic  framing.  But 
the  panel  effect  really  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  framing.  A  loop  at  top  permits  of  easy  hanging. 
This  "Pompeian  Beauty"  girl  will  be  the  Poster- 
Calendar  sensation  of  1910.  I  trust  you  will  send 
in  coupon  early  enough  to  avoid  disappointment. 

The  Two  Coupons 

Use  either.  It  is  immaterial  to  me.  I  have  the  no-money- 
coupon  to  help  you  reply — to-day,  this  moment,  so  you  won't 
hesitate  if  you  have  no  small  change  or  stamps  convenient. 

I  naturally  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  terrific  demand 
for  these  50,000  1910  Poster-Calendars  of  "  Pompeian  Beauty."  In 
that  case  those  who  pay  in  advance  must  have  first  consideration. 

Note.  Requests  from  distant  points  will  not  suffer.  All 
requests  will  be  filed  according  to  date  of  post-mark. 

Why  You  Are  to  Act  Now 

Failure  to  act  never  won  any  success  in  life,  and  has  lost 
many  beautiful  things  much  desired.  I  knew  I  could  get  the 
average  reader  to  act  at  once,  1st,  because  the  offer  was  unusual 
and  limited ;  2d,  because  absence  of  scissors,  or  knife  or  pin 
will  not  prevent  immediate  action  on  your  part,  this  announce- 
ment being  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  where  you 
can  easily  tear  off  coupon  without  affecting  reading  matter; 
3d,  because  you  are  going  to  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  at  once 
even  though  you  have  to  hunt  for  a  pen  or  pencil.  In  short,  you, 
as  one  of  the  reading  public,  are  going  to  prove  that  you  can 
act  at  once  when  something  worth  while  is  at  stake.  (Children 
under  15  should  not  sign  coupons.) 


Don't  Envy  a  Good  Complexion; 
Use  POMPEIAN  and  Have  One 


The    several    million    users    of    Pompeian    Massage  Cream 
wonder  why  every  one  does   not  have   Pompeian   constantly  in 
the    home.    Likewise    those    who    have     never    tried    to  dis- 
cover Pompeian's  rare  merits  and  benefits  wonder  how  so  many  million  jars  can  be  sold  every  year. 

You  will  never  know  the  reasons  for  Pompeian  popularity — how  clean  you  can  be  and  look;  how 
refreshed,  healthy  and  wholesome  in  your  appearance  until  your  face  is  "  Pompeian  clean." 

Just  take  a  pinch  of  Pompeian,  rub  it  on  your  moistened  face  —  and  well  into  the  pores.  A  few  more 
moments  of  massaging — and  lo!  out  comes  the  cream  many  shades  darker  than  when  applied.  You  are 
astonished!  You  never  suspected  that  so  much  dirt  could  stay  in  your  skin,  despite  soap  and  water  scrub- 
bing. A  glance  in  your  mirror  further  astonishes  you.  The  old  sallow  "dead  skin"  appearance  has  gone, 
and  in  place  of  that  "drawn"  tired  look  and  feeling  is  a  skin  that  has  the  fresh  smoothness  of  perfect 
health  and  the  pliability  of  youth. 

"Don't  envy  a  good  complexion;  use  Pom- 
peian and  have  one." 


V  H 


If  you  wish  to  try  before  you  buy,  send  6c. 
in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  trial  jar.  If  you  don't 
care  to  use  coupon  just  write  for  trial  jar. 

Library  slips  saved  means  magazines  free  ;  one 
slip  in  every  jar. 

All  Dealers 
50c,  75c  and  $1.00  per  jar 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

49  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


Send  no  money  with  this  coupon  below,  unless  you  also 
wish  a  trial  jar  of  the  famous  Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  In 
that  case  enclose  6  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  Read  coupon 
carefully  before  signing. 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  49  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Stubborn  Calendar-Man:— I  think  you  are  right.  The  public  will  act 
promptly  on  a  good  offer.  Please  show  this  coupon  to  your  Board  of 
Directors  as  evidence  that  I  for  one  am  not  slow  to  act. 

Reserve  for  me  one  3-foot  copy  of  1910  "Pompeian  Beauty"  Poster- 
Calendar  i,n  lavender  and  gold.  On  December  1st,  1909,  I'll  call  at  my 
dealer  in  toilet  goods  and  pay  said  dealer  10c.  upon  delivery-. 

I  enclose  6c.  for  trial  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  (Scratch  this 
out  if  you  don't  want  trial  jar.) 

Y our  name  

Complete  Address  

Dealer's  Name  

Complete  Address  


Send  10c.  in  coin  or  stamps  u  it'll  this  cou- 
pon below.  It  is  the  absolutely  sure  way  to 
secure  a  1910  "Pompeian  Beauty"  Poster- 
Calendar.  Add  6c.  (coin  or  stamps)  if  you  wish 
a  trial  jar  of  the  famous  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream.  Read  coupon  carefully  before  signing. 


Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  49  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Stubborn  Calendar-Han: — Here's  10c.  for  1910  "Pom- 
peian Beauty"  Poster-Calendar.  3  feet  high  and  in 
lavender  and  gold.  I  understand  that  this  absolutely 
insures  my  receiving  one  by  mail  by  December  1st,  1909. 

Please  show  this  coupon  to  your  Board  of  Directors  as 
evidence  that  I  for  one  am  not  slow  to  act. 

I  am  adding  6c.  (in  coin  or  stamps)  for  a  trial  jar  of 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  (Scratch  this  out  if  you 
don't  care  for  trial  jar.) 

Your  Name  

Complete  Address    
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To  the 

Young  Man 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
America's  young  men 
wear  readv-made  clothes. 
Their  number  goes  into 
the  millions.  Yet  out  of  all 
that  vast  concourse  of 
young  men,  those  who 
wear  Society  Brand 
Clothes  are  instantly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  aver- 
age. Why?  Because  So- 
ciety Brand  Clothes  have 
a  style  of  their  own  that's 
different  yet  dignified- 
because  they  are  clever 
but  not  grotesque — smart 
but  not  flippant— genu- 
inely young  mannish — 
patterned  for  the  young 
man's  mind,  shaped  for 
the  young  man's  body 
and  emblematic  of  youth 
— glorious  youth. 

Try  these  clothes.  They  are  sold 
thro'  the  better  clothiers  every- 
where, but  if  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  them,  write  Alfred  Decker 
&  Cohn,  Chicago,  for  Fashion 
Panels  F.  O.  9.  (Permanent 
crease,  patented,  in  all  trousers.) 


j§urtftij 
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You'll  LIKE  the 

Never-Fail 


You  Only  Risk  a  Stamp 

to  get  the  NEVER-FAIL  Sharpener.  Great- 
est Razor  sharpening  device  ever  invented. 
Makes  old  razors  new.  Puts  perfect  edge  on 
dullest  blade.    Keeps  your  Razor  sharp. 

No.  1  for  Safety  Razors,  weighs  6  ounces 
No.  2  for  Old  Style  Razors,  weighs  8  ounces 
Why  Do  We  Send  It  on  Trial? 

Because  you  put  your  Razor  in  a  NEVER- 
FAIL  Sharpener  and  it  is  sharp.  There  is  never 
any  time  lost  in  shaving:  with  a  sharp  Razor. 
No  more  dull,  disagreeable  Razors.  No  more 
honing.   Fine  for  home  use  —  indispensable  for 


traveling. 


How  to  Get  It 


Send  us  your  full  name  and  address  and  order  Sharpener 
by  number,  and  we  wilt  send  it  to  you  on  a  15  day  free 
trial.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  you  send  us  $3.00  or 
return  the  Sharpener. 

One  price  buys  full  outfit  complete.  No  extras. 
RKMHMHKR  :  Any  kind  or  style  of  Razor 
can  be  sharpened  with  the  Never-Fail. 

Never-Fail  Co.,  1058  Nicholas  BIdg.,  Toledo,  0. 
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ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  A  A 
In  Correct  Script,  Copper  Plate  l.l/U 
The  Quality  Must  Please  You  or  Your  Money  Refunded 
Sample  Cards  or  Wedding  Invitations  Upon  Request 


statIoners    HO  SKINS 
900  CHESTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


( Concluded  from  Page  7) 


commission  is  constantly  making  tests  of 
electric  meters  upon  complaints  of  con- 
sumers, and  these  tests  are  made  on  the 
consumer's  premises,  wherever  located,  and 
in  his  presence  if  he  desires. 

Here,  too,  the  commission  is  a  clearing 
house  of  many  difficulties  between  the  con- 
sumers of  gas  and  electricity  and  the  cor- 
porations supplying  the  service.  These 
disputes  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject.  As  is 
the  settled  procedure  of  the  commission  gen- 
erally, wherever  possible  these  matters  are 
adjusted  by  correspondence,  after  giving 
all  parties  concerned  an  opportunity  to 
state  their  views.  In  not  a  few  instances, 
particularly  where  the  complaints  made 
dealt  with  conditions  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  investigations  have  been  made 
and  a  settlement  arrived  at  through  formal 
proceedings. 

Opponents  of  the  commissions  have  gone 
far  in  their  contention  that  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  the  matter  of  capitalization  has 
stopped  the  development  of  railroad  and 
lighting  properties.  The  supervision  of 
capitalization  by  the  commissions  has  had 
but  one  effect,  that  of  enforcing  sound 
and  honorable  principles  in  corporate 
management;  and  to  assert  that  the  en- 
forcement of  such  a  policy  is  a  menace  to 
the  integrity  of  corporate  securities  is 
about  as  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  courts  of 
justice,  by  enforcing  the  observance  of  law 
and  order,  have  become  a  danger  to  civili- 
zation. That  development  has  gone  on 
under  a  wise  administration  of  the  law  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  years 
of  its  existence  the  Up-State  Commission, 
notwithstanding  the  financial  depression 
of  the  times,  has  authorized  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  million  dollars  of  new  and 
honest  capitalization. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  commis- 
sion the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  trolley 
properties  in  the  country  said  that  it  had 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  adjust  the 
affairs  of  his  properties  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  but  in  the  end  he  and  his 
associates  were  gratified,  as  wherever  he 
went  bond  houses  told  him  that  securities 
authorized  by  the  commission  commanded 
from  two  to  three  points  premium. 

Uniform  Accounting  Systems 

The  commission's  requirements  prescrib- 
ing uniform  accounts  will  bring  about  con- 
ditions of  the  utmost  value  to  the  public  in 
its  personal  uses  of  public  utilities.  The 
accounting  system  is  the  lens  through 
which  the  complete  operations  of  corpora- 
tions may  be  seen,  and  if  the  lens  be  faulty 
an  incomplete  and  distorted  view  will  re- 
sult. To  prevent  this  the  commission, 
acting  under  the  power  given  by  the  stat- 
ute and  after  a  most  complete  study  of  con- 
ditions as  it  found  them,  has  ordered 
accounts  based  on  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  economics  as  applied  to  corporation 
accounting.  Depreciation  accounts  are 
provided;  discount  on  securities  must  not 
be  capitalized,  but  paid  from  earnings; 
operating  expenses  are  so  defined  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  charging  them  to  capital, 
and  vice  versa;  betterments  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  operating  expenses,  but  must  be 
charged  either  to  capital  or  directly  to 
income;  entries  on  the  books  are  required 
to  be  definite  and  plain,  and  double-entry 
method  only  is  allowed.  With  the  systems 
ordered  by  the  commission  the  books  will 
indicate  the  true  state  of  affairs  of  all  cor- 
porations, for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
whose  franchises  they  enjoy,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  investors  whose  money  is  in  the 
business.  In  the  long  run  the  corporations 
will  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  this 
branch  of  the  commission's  work. 

A.  L.  Linn,  Jr.,  auditor  of  the  New  York 
State  Railways  and  Mohawk  Valley  Com- 
pany, among  the  largest  holders  of  trolley 
and  lighting  properties  in  the  country,  in 
an  address  on  the  accounting  systems  pre- 
sented by  the  commission,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Street  Railway  Associa- 
tion on  June  29th  and  30th,  said: 

"  A  corporation  owes  to  the  general  pub- 
lic from  which  it  has  received  its  charter, 
and  more  particularly  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  constitutes  its  security- 
holders, such  information  concerning  in- 
ternal conditions  and  affairs  as  may  be 
necessary  effectually  to  safeguard  the  public 


interest.  ...  A  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  possibly  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  past  attitude  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions toward  regulation  by  government 
commissions,  that  facts  essential  to  the 
safeguarding  of  public  interest  were  being 
withheld,  is  being  gradually  overcome, 
largely  through  publicity.  .  .  .  Now 
that  public-service  corporations  may  feel 
that  they  are  to  receive  fair  and  impartial 
treatment,  will  they  not  be  benefited  by 
promptly  and  graciously  furnishing  gov- 
ernment commissions  with  all  the  informa- 
tion desired?  In  this  connection  it  is 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  call  attention  to 
the  salutary  effect  upon  the  market  for 
securities  which  should  result  from  scien- 
tific accounting  conducted  under  such 
restrictions  and  conditions  as  constitute  a 
virtual  guarantee  by  law  of  the  figures  upon 
which  the  value  of  such  securities  is  based." 

The  only  danger  that  can  ever  come  to 
the  public  or  to  the  corporations  from  the 
existence  of  the  law  will  be  if  unscrupulous 
or  designing  men  should  get  the  majority 
control  and  use  the  great  power  provided 
for  self-aggrandizement  or  selfish  purposes. 
But  so  long  as  a  high  standard  is  maintained 
the  Public  Service  Commissions  Law  will 
provide  a  forum  where  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  the  public  and  the  corporations 
will  find  a  speedy  and  inexpensive  solution, 
where  the  vested  rights  of  corporations  will 
be  protected,  and  where  attempts  to  utter 
false  capitalization  will  find  an  effective 
check.  The  value  of  such  regulation,  as  op- 
posed to  sporadic  and  inefficient  special  leg- 
islation, will,  in  time,  require  no  argument. 


MaraacJing  Gats 

THE  Government  Biological  Survey 
states  that  the  "sleek  highwayman" 
known  as  the  house  cat  destroys  more  wild 
birds  and  young  poultry  than  all  native 
natural  enemies  combined.  A  cat  has  been 
known  to  kill  a  whole  brood  of  chickens  in 
a  day— a  feat  unequaled  by  any  preda- 
ceous  animal  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  mink.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  cats 
to  destroy  whole  coveys  of  quail  or  grouse 
or  nests  full  of  young  songsters.  In  the 
New  England  States  alone,  it  is  estimated, 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  birds  are  killed 
annually  by  cats. 

Unfortunately,  the  birds  thus  destroyed 
are  almost  never  sparrows.  Cats  often  try 
to  catch  sparrows,  but  rarely  with  success, 
owing  to  the  exceptional  alertness  of  those 
feathered  nuisances.  The  cats  that  kill  the 
wild  birds  and  poultry  are  not  usually 
the  well-fed  household  pets,  however,  but 
the  abandoned  and  neglected  outcasts  that 
have  to  forage  for  a  living. 

In  one  year  the  Cruelty  Society  in  New 
York  City  killed  monthly  an  average  of  six 
thousand  sick,  injured  or  homeless  cats — a 
total  for  the  year  of  over  seventy  thousand. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  were  pets 
abandoned  by  people  who  had  gone  to  the 
country  for  the  summer.  It  often  happens 
that  summer  visitors  to  the  mountains  or 
seashore  take  their  cats  with  them  and, 
on  returning  home,  leave  them  behind  to 
swell  the  number  of  stray  cats  and  to  make 
serious  inroads  on  the  birds  of  the  region. 
It  is  safe,  says  the  Biological  Survey,  to 
assume  that  in  the  rest  of  the  state  outside 
of  New  York  City  as  many  cats  follow  a 
wild  life  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  if  it  be 
assumed  that  each  cat  kills  one  bird  a 
week  there  is  a  grand  total  of  over  thirty- 
five  hundred  thousand  birds  destroyed 
annually. 

These  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  forth- 
coming Year-Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  adds  that  in  parts  of 
our  country  where  the  climate  is  mild  and 
bird  life  abundant,  as  in  the  chaparral  re- 
gion of  California,  cats  often  revert  to  a 
semi-wild  state  and  never  revisit  their  old 
homes  except  for  plunder.  Sportsmen  and 
bird  lovers  should  be  ever  on  the  watch  for 
marauding  cats  and  destroy  them  whenever 
possible. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  keeping 
cats  is  their  alleged  value  as  killers  of  rats 
and  mice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very 
rare  cat  that  will  venture  to  attack  the 
common  brown  rat;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  houses  in  which  cats  are  kept 
fairly  overrun  with  mice. 


Wears  iw«:e  as  long 

The  greatest  underwear  ev- 
er invented, combining  long- 
est service," '  most  comfort 
and  best  appearance.  Elas- 
tic knit,  ribbed  garments 
—  perfect  in  every  detail- 
made  by  pur  patent  process. 
They  stand  the  hardest 
usage. 

The  drawers  are  made  with  a  double 
inter-knit  trunk  which  makes  them  last 
twice  as  long,  and  which  does  away  with 
the  clumsy  patched  seat  found  in  ordi- 
nary drawers. 

This  reinforcement  goes  all  the  way 
around.  It  protects  seat  and  crotch, 
and  where  the  trouser  pockets  rub  -  a 
great  saving  for  every  man.  It  gives 
long  wear  without  added  thickness  or 
weight. 

WonderWear 

I  nteh-knit] 

Underwear 

FOR  MEN 

Made  in  our  great  up-to-date  sanitary  mills  from  the  first 
selection  of  finest  liny  ptian  and  American  cotton.  Every  gar- 
ment is  flawlessly  knit  and  finished.   All  sizes  to  fit  all  men. 

Prices  Per  Garment:  Shirts  and  Drawers 
Heavy  weight,  silk  finish  .    .    .  $1.00 
Medium  weight,  superior  finish  .75 
Light  weight  50 

For  sale  by  best  dealers  everywhere.    If  [your  dealer 
doesn't  sell  "  Wonder-Wear "  let  us  know,  and  we'll 
tell  you  where  you  can  buy  it.    Or  send  us  the 
price  specifying  what  size  shirt  and  drawers    Be  sure  this 
you  wear,  and  we'll  send  direct  by  express,  trade-mark 

Augusta  Knitting  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y.  garment 


Robischon  &  Peckham  Co. 
349  Broadway  New  York 

Selling  Agents 


"Every  per- 
son should 
lave  a  sav- 
i  ngs  -fu  n  d 
account.  It  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  thrift." 

This  institution,  of  which  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 
is  president,  conducts  a  nation-wide  banking 
business  through  the  U.  S.  Mails. 

All  you  need  do  to  open  an  account  is  to  mail 
a  deposit  —  any  amount  you  please,  the  larger  the 
better,  but  it  had  better  be  one  dollar  than  noth- 
ing. It  will  be  acknowledged  and  your  bank 
book  sent  by  return  post.  To  withdraw  your 
money  no  previous  notice  is  required. 


Gov.  Leslie  M.Sh. 


4% 


compound  interest 
savings  accounts. 


on 


Liberal  interest  on  checking  accounts. 

Write  for  book,  uJfoTV  to  Savt  by  Mail,"  ex- 
plaining Gov.  Shaw's  Monthly  Savings  Plan  and 
what  the  plan,  with  compound  interest,  can  do 
for  you.    For  example:  $10  a  month  will  grow 


to  $1,473.00  in  ten 


Write  for  the  boo 


The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Gov.  Leslie  M,  Shaw.  President 
Dept.  A,  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Are  you  looking  for  a  chance 
to  go  into  business? 

I  know  of  places  in  every  state  where  retail  stores 
are  needed  —  and  I  also  know  something  about  a  retail 
line  that  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  a  comparatively 
small  investment  —  a  line  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
growth  into  a  large  general  store  are  great.  No  charge 
tor  ;ny  services.  Write  today  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
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Buy  Them— You  Will  Like  Them 

Munsing  Union  Suits 

are  what  you  have  been  looking  for  in  underwear.  Somehow  they 
seem  to  please  everybody  who  gives  them  a  trial.  Because  of  their  fine  quality  and  perfect 
workmanship  and  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  they  fit  and  wear  they  have  earned  for 
themselves  a  permanent  place  in  the  economy  and  comfort  of  several  million  up-to-date  dis- 
criminating American  families.  More  than  6,000,000  Munsing  garments  purchased  annually. 
Men's  winter  suits  at  $1.50  up.   Women's  suits  at  $1.00  up.    Children's  suits  at  50c  up. 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Co. 


261  LYNDALE  AVENUE  NORTH 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Only  life  itself 
can  compare  with 

the  Victrola. 


It  is  the  newest  and  greatest 
of  all  musical  instruments.  It 
marks  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  ever  reached  in  any 
musical  instrument. 
Second  only  in  impor- 
tance to 


A  new  style  Victrola 

Victrola  XII,  $125 


the  invention  of 
the  Victor  itself. 

The  sound- 
ing-board construction  within  the  instru- 
ment (an  exclusive  and  patented  Victrola 
feature)  reflects  and  am- 
plifies the  tone-waves 
with  wonderful  effect. 


Circassian  walnut,  $250 

Quartered  oak,     .    S200  Mahogany,  $200 

Music  made  loud  or  soit  by  opening  or  closing  the  small  rloors. 
Contains  albums  ior  150  records  and  drawer  lor  accessories. 


See  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  near- 
est Victor  dealer's. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  of 

Victrolas  and  over  3000  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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The  Losing  Game-By  wm  Payne 


Squeezing  the  Water  Out  of  Motor  Car  Prices 


CAR  buyers  pay  every  ex- 
pense of  the  car  manu- 
facturer. Every  expense — 
legitimate  and  otherwise. 

The  car  buyer  pays  the 
maker's  bills  for  material, 
pays  his  payroll,  his  selling 
commissions,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, freight,  rent,  coal  bills 
— everything. 

Because  every  expense  of 
the  maker  is  figured  in  the 
price  of  the  car — the  price 

the  buyer  pays. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  maker  who  is  extravagant, 
wasteful,  a  poor  business  man,  is  com- 
pelled to  charge  more  for  his  car  than 
is  the  careful  and  competent  maker. 

The  maker's  extravagance  and 
mismanagement  add  to  the  price  — 
but  do  not  help  the  car's  quality. 

Remember  that. 

***** 

The  extravagant,  wasteful  maker 
bluffs  his  high  price  upon  buyers  who 
are  not  careful  to  ask  what  they 
get  for  their  money. 

Or  who  think  that  high  price  must 
mean  high  quality. 

***** 

Price  and  quality  are  widely  dif- 
ferent things. 

Careful  buyers  know  that  already. 

Careful  buyers  get  maximum 
car-merit  without  paying  for  a 
maker's  racing  team,  publicity  stunts, 
red-tape  and  watered  stock. 

Careful  buyers  first  analyze  cars 
and  then  compare  prices. 

That's  the  way  to  get  your 
money's  worth. 


There  is  no  mystery  about  motor 


cars. 


Any  clear-headed  man  can  deter- 
mine a  car's  real  worth  by  com- 
parison. 


This  is  the  self-cranking,  48  horse-power,  four-passenger, 
Winton  Six  Touring  Car — $3000. 


Exceptinbody.it  is  identically  the  same  as  the  five-passenger  car.  Six-cylinder.  4S  h.  p.  motor.  Cylinders  offset.  All  working  parts  housed.  Oil- 
bathed  ,  multiple-disc  clutch.  Four-speed,  selective  transmission.  Bosch  or  Eisemann  magneto,  and  storage  battery.  The  liveliest  carburetor  we  have  ever 
seen.  Force-fed  lubrication.  Frame  narrowed  in  front,  to  allow  short  turning  radius.  124  inch  wheel  base.  Semi-elliptical  springs,  with  four  shock- 
absorbers  and  four  rubber  bumpers.  34-inch  wheels.  4  inch  tires  in  front,  4'A  inch  tires  on  rear  wheels.  Low-suspended  body.  Price,  with  four  or  five- 
passenger  touring  car  body,  runabout  body,  or  toy  tonneau  body,  $3000.    With  limousine  body,  $4250.    With  landaulet  bodv.  $4500.    Chassis  onlv,$2750. 


The  Car  that  traveled  184,190  miles  on  $142.43  upkeep 
averaging  77  cents  per  thousand  miles 


For  instance:— 

Compare  power.  A  48  horse- 
power car  is  worth  more  than  a 
30  horse-power  car. 

Compare  motors.  A  Six  is 
worth  more  than  a  four.  A  motor 
with  working  parts  fully  housed  is 
worth  more  than  one  with  work- 
ing parts  exposed. 

Compare  clutches.  An  oil- 
bathed,  multiple-disc  clutch  is 
worth  more  than  any  other  clutch. 

Compare  transmissions.  The 
selective  type  is  worth  more  than 
the  progressive  type.  Four  speeds 
are  worth  more  than  three. 

Compare  conveniences.  A 
self-cranking  car  is  worth  more 
than  one  that  requires  cranking. 

Compare  operation.  Quiet- 
ness is  worth  more  than  noise. 
Flexibility  is  worth  more  than  in- 
flexibility. Hill-climbing  capacity 
is  worth  so  much  that  you  can't 
afford  to  lack  it.  Comfort  (always 
try  the  rear  seats)  is  priceless:  an 
uncomfortable  car  is  a  white 
elephant  on  your  hands. 

Compare  types.  Is  it  an  up-to- 
date  Six  or  an  out-of-date  type? 

Compare  "previous  perform- 
ances."   Has  the  car  stood  up  in 


the  past,  or  is  it  a  newcomer  with- 
out a  pedigree  ? 

Dfc.  *'  *    *:  * 

Just  make  these  comparisons, 
and  then  — 

Compare  prices. 

***** 

Having  found  that  the  sweet- 
running,  six-cylinder  Winton  Six 
possesses  every  desirable  ele- 
ment a  motor  car  can  have,  you 
will  note  that  its  price  of  $3000 
is  less  than  the  price  of  every 
other  quality  car  on  the  market. 

The  Winton  Six  price  is  lower 
because  — 

There  is  no  water  in  Winton 
Stock.  (Incidentally,  there  is  no 
Winton  stock  for  sale.) 

There  are  no  Winton  mortgages 
or  bonds  with  interest  charges  to 
force  up  the  price. 

We  make  the  Winton  Six  in 
our  own  plant,  eliminating  inter- 
mediate expense. 

The  Winton  plant  is  conducted 
in  the  most  economical  manner, 
consistent  with  high-class  results. 


There  is  no  extravagance  in 
Winton  management  —  no  army 
of  time-serving  clerks,  no  load  of 
unproductive  labor,  or  red-tape. 

We  do  not  give  30  or  40  per 
cent  commission  on  sales. 

Being  America's  longest-estab- 
lished successful  makers,  we  know 
how  to  produce  maximum  car- 
merit;  and, 

Knowing  that  it  pays  in  the 
long  run,  we  give  our  pur- 
chasers the  benefit  of  our 
economies  in  production  and  selling. 

That's  why  the  six-cylinder,  48 
horse-power  Winton  Six  at  $3000 
represents  the  absolute  limit  of 
motor  car  value. 

We  want  you  to  make  us 
prove  this  statement. 

Because,  in  proving  it,  we'll 
make  you  as  enthusiastic  over  the 
Winton  Six  as  we  are. 


Write  for  our  literature  today.  It 
is  filled  to  the  brim  with  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  facts. 


The  Winton  Six  buyer  gets  the  best  car  we  can  make  at  the  low- 
est price  ever  placed  on  a  superior  product  by  any  manufacturer. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

CLEVELAND,  U.S.  A. 

Winton  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated  by  the  company)  in  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 
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Athletic  fellows  who  demand  ease  and  plenty  of  room  to  swing  in  —  clothes  that  are  cut  on  their 
own  splendid  lines  —  rind  just  the  style,  lit  and  comfort  they  demand  in  Kuppenheimer  garments 

Clothes  that  match  the  personality  of  every  man  of  every  build  and  every  age. 

You'll  find  your  style  and  size  in  our  new  models  at  the  better  clothiers. 

The  H®ose  ©f  Koppeohenmeir 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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COLLEGE  men  who  wear  our  clothes  are  considered  the  best 
dressed  men  in  the  bunch.    The  style,  the  all-wool  fabrics,  the 
tailoring,  are  the  reasons. 

When  you  buy  look  for  our  mark  in  the  clothes; 
a  small  tiling  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good    Clothes    M  a  k  e  r  s 
Chicago       Boston       N  e  w  Y  o  r  k 
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"N  CHICAGO,  one  hot  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  man 
and  a  woman  sat  side  by  side  at  a  long  table  silently 
playing  an  odd  game.  Each  had  a  pack  of  paper 
slips  a  little  larger  than  ordinary  playing  cards.  Upon 
his  slips  the  man  wrote  things  like  this:  Cen  130^8  SR  19 
BO  62 ACP  92%  RG  24.  When  he  had  written  three  such  signs  upon  a  slip,  one 
below  the  other,  he  pushed  that  slip  from  the  top  of  his  pack  with  a  touch  of  his 
finger.  The  woman  reached  over  and  picked  it  up.  In  front  of  her  was  a  round, 
black  metal  disk  a  foot  and  a  half  across,  containing  keys  with  letters  and  numerals 
on  them  like  the  keys  of  a  typewriter,  but  arranged  in  a  circle.  Putting  the  slip  which 
the  man  had  discarded  upon  the  top  of  her  pack,  the  woman's  fingers  fell  lightly  on 
the  keys  of  her  machine.  That  was  all.  Since  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had 
been  doing  just  that  without  speaking  a  word. 

The  man  was  known  as  John  Roth;  but  that  was  not  his  name.  Some  time  before 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  wire-tapping  enterprise  which  had  turned  out  unfortunately. 
He  had  good  reason  for  changing  his  name  and  letting  his  beard  grow.  The  beard 
was  coarse,  straight  and  of  a  muddy  brown.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  sloping, 
his  eyebrows  bushy,  his  nose  uncommonly  large.  His  big,  sprawling  body  had  slipped 
half  out  of  the  wooden  armchair.  He  was  in  shirt-sleeves,  the  right  cuff  rolled  up  to 
his  elbow,  and  his  back  was  partly  turned  to  the  woman  so  that  his  upthrust  right 
shoulder  seemed  to  ward  her  off.  Occasionally  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 
His  round,  gray  eyes  held  impassively  to  the  pack  of  white  slips;  but  inside  he  raged 
sullenly,  with  a  gnawing  sense  of  being  an  under  dog  that  was  not  only  beaten  raw, 
but  muzzled.  He  had  a  vague,  yet  painful,  feeling  that  if  he  could  only  bite  somebody 
it  would  be  a  blessed  relief. 

He  merely  touched  the  slips  from  the  top  of  his  pack,  making  the  woman  reach  an 
arm's  length  to  get  them — which  she  did  silently  and  steadily,  putting  them  on  top 
of  her  pack;  her  fingers  touching  the  keys  of  her  machine.  Her  brown  eyes  were 
demurely  downcast  to  the  work,  but  now  and  then,  as  she  reached  for  a  slip,  they  took 
in  the  man's  towsled  hair  and  coarse  beard,  his  burly,  defensive  shoulder  and  solid 
head,  the  chin  resting  on  his  breastbone.  That  occasional  look  through  her  dark, 
demure  eyelashes  seemed  to  throw  off  tiny  sparks.  Twice  or  thrice,  also,  her  lips 
parted  slightly  and,  very  gently,  she  clicked  her  small,  white  teeth  together. 

She  was  a  little  past  twenty-six,  not  very  tall  and  not  in  the  least  fat,  but  her 
attractive  figure  was  plumply  filled  out.  Her  dress  was  blue  and  white,  its  extreme 
simplicity  suggesting  the  uniform  of  a  nurse.  One  might  have  said  that  her  dark, 
velvety  eyes  and  luxuriant  hair  were  her  best  points.  She  appeared  on  the  pay-roll 
as  Miss  Emma  Raymond. 

The  room  was  about  twelve  feet  by  twenty,  and  they  were  the  only  occupants 
excepting  the  office  manager,  who  sat  at  a  desk  over  by  the  window — a  man  grown 
gray  in  the  service,  now  heavily  oppressed  by  heat  and  flesh  and  rheumatism.  On 
the  long  table  immediately  at  the  woman's  right  stood  a  pretty  contrivance  of 
burnished  brass.  It  might  have  been  taken  for  the  show  model  of  a  complicated 
engine,  but  it  was  alive.  Here  and  there  a  part  stirred  uneasily,  and  at  the  farther 
end  a  brass  finger  moved  erratically  around  a  wheel,  occasionally  giving  off  little 
sparks.  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  taken  up  with  an  arrangement  of  metal, 
tile  and  electric-light  bulbs.    That,  too,  was  uneasily  alive.    Light  flashed  and  died  in 

the  bulbs,  now  here,  now  there,  as  though 
it  were  trying  to  play  a  tune. 
,  Nearly  everything  in  the  room  seemed 

trying  to  do  something  that  it  couldn't. 
The  man  and  woman  got  to  no  culminative 
point  in  their  game;  the  brass  contrivance 
stirred  and  sparked,  but  didn't  go;  the 
light  no  sooner  showed  in  a  bulb  than  it 
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"Got  Some  More  That's  Burning  Your  Pocket?' 


His  Upthrust  Right  Shoulder  Seemed  to  Ward  Her  Off 


died.  One  thing,  however,  did 
go— a  little  wheel  in  a  brass 
box  at  the  woman's  left  hand. 
It  went  like  mad,  and  from  it 
unwound  an  endless  ribbon  of 
white  paper,  printed  over  with 
letters  and  numerals  like  this : 
Cen  130^  SR  19  BO  62  K 
ACP  92%  RG  24. 

The  paper  ribbon  was  a 
ticker  tape.  The  letters  and 
numerals  on  it  gave  the  price 
at  which  stocks  were  selling. 
The  quotations  were  coming 
to  the  man  over  the  "CND" 
wire — the  fast  wire  direct  from 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  woman's  machine  oper- 
ated all  the  tickers  by  which 
these  quotations  were  trans- 
mitted to  local  brokers  and 
bucketshops.  The  man  wrote : 
"UP  69%;"  the  woman 
touched  the  keys  of  her 
machine:  "UP  6934"  came 
out  on  the  tape  in  many  offices 
up  and  down  La  Salle  Street 
and  thereabouts;  brisk  young 
men  chalked  the  figures  on  the 
blackboards,  and  a  thousand 
gamesters  were  glad  or  sad  at 
seeing  that  Union  Pacific  stock 
had  sold  at  $69.25  a  share. 

Across  a  small  court  from  this  room  was  a  much  larger  one,  containing  many  long 
tables  equipped  with  banks  of  telegraph  instruments  at  which  rows  of  operators  were 
seated.  From  the  big  room,  through  open  windows,  came  a  wide,  confused  clatter  as 
from  a  huge  swarm  of  metallic  and  unrhythmic  crickets.  The  man  was  aware  of  this 
hard,  rapid,  senseless  clatter;  aware,  also,  that  it  was  beastly  hot,  for  a  little  trickle 
of  perspiration  ran  down  his  big  nose.  Mentally,  he  cursed  the  weather  and  the 
quotations  and  the  telegraph  company  and  everybody  who  was  making  a  noise  in 
the  big  room  and  himself. 

All  day  he  had  been  writing  badly  on  purpose.  Now,  he  let  his  hand  slide  off 
into  a  half-intelligible  scrawl.  Moreover,  he  began  to  abbreviate  outrageously.  In 
the  stock  code,  for  example,  "STP  119%"  meant  a  sale  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  at  $119.75  a  share;  "EF  45,' 2"  meant  a 
sale  of  the  first  preferred  stock  of  the  Erie  Railway  at  $45.50  a  share.  But  he 
scratched  down  merely  "ST%"  and  "E 

With  such  blind  copy  only  a  very  alert  and  intelligent  operator  of  the  ticker 
machine  could  send  out  the  quotations  correctly.  No  word,  however,  came  from  the 
person  behind  his  right  shoulder.  Nobody  called  up  the  manager  to  protest  that 
the  quotations  were  wrong.  Evidently,  she  was  sending  them  out  correctly.  So  the 
man  guessed  that  the  woman  was  able  to  read  the  signals  as  they  came  over  his  wire. 
Now,  an  operator  of  the  ticker  machine  need  not  understand  telegraphy.  With  good 
copy  the  work  is  quite  mechanical.  He  had  his  own  idea  as  to  why  a  woman  who  did 
understand  telegraphy  had  been  put  beside  him. 

The  work  was  finished  about  half-past  two,  and  a  little  later  the  man  left  the  office. 
Striding  over  the  threshold,  he  noticed  Miss  Raymond  standing  in  the  corridor.  She 

stepped  forward,  and  he  perceived,  with  sur- 
prise, that  she  was  going  to  speak  to  him.  They 
had  been  introduced  after  the  manner  of  the 
office.  That  is,  the  manager,  showing  her  to 
the  chair  at  his  side  the  previous  Monday  morn- 
ing, had  said:  "Miss  Raymond,  Mr.  Roth." 
He  had  merely  bowed  then  and  since.  She 
had  shown  no  inclination  to  go  beyond  imper- 
sonal nods.  Her  deportment,  indeed,  was  very 
modest. 

Now,  confronting  him  in  the  corridor — in 
her  nurselike  dress  and  plain  straw  hat— she 
addressed  him  in  a  rather  low,  even  voice— a 
~  voice  quite  ladylike— and  the  muscles  of  her 
face  were  perfectly  controlled.    She  said: 
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"Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow,  you  big 
stiff?  What  are  you  trying  to  soak  me  for?" 

He  was  completely  disconcerted.  Looking  down  into 
her  brown  eyes  he  perceived  that  she  was  angry  and  had 
no  more  fear  of  him  than  a  ferret  has  of  a  rat.  She  con- 
tinued in  the  same  even,  ladylike  voice: 

"I'm  going  to  hold  that  job,  and  you  can't  do  me  out  of 
it  by  giving  me  rotten  copy.  You  can  bet  I  won't  stand 
for  it  another  day.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  row  unless 
I  have  to,  so  I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  wake  up.  Does  it 
grind  you  to  see  me  making  fourteen  dollars  a  week  punch- 
ing that  machine  all  day  ?  Or  have  you  got  somebody  you 
want  to  work  in  there?  What  ails  you,  anyway?  A  man 
that  has  to  wash  his  face  with  a  currycomb  can't  do  me." 

Quite  helplessly  he  put  his  hand  to  the  contemned 
beard.  And  then  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing—for there  was  something  com- 
panionable in  her  wrath,  a  sort  of 
good-fellowship  in  the  opprobrious 
terms  she  applied  to  him;  and  the 
man,  in  truth,  hungered  for  fellowship. 
He  was  as  lonesome  as  a  wounded 
animal  in  a  hole.  That  was  their  real 
introduction.  Its  violence  not  only 
broke  the  ice,  but  fairly  warmed  the 
water.  Indeed,  about  ten  minutes 
later  they  were  walking  up  La  Salle 
Street  together. 

"And  so,"  she  remarked,  looking 
thoughtfully  up  at  him  from  under 
her  dark  eyelashes,  "you  thought  I 
was  a  spotter." 

He  had  not  said  so.  She  had  merely 
inferred  it  from  what  he  did  say. 
"Spotters  are  not  popular,  except 
at  headquarters,"  he  replied  good- 
naturedly;  "and  a  woman  who  was 
a  telegraph  operator  wouldn't  be  run- 
ning that  ticker  machine  at  fourteen 
dollars  a  week  unless  she  had  some- 
thing else  in  view." 

"I  can  receive  pretty  well,"  she 
explained,  "but  I  haven't  learned  to 
send  yet.    My  brother-in-law  is  an 
operator.   He's  been  teaching  me  and  coaching  me  up  on 
that  ticker-machine  job.   You  see,  he  got  the  job  for  me— 
as  his  sister.    Maybe  you  know  him— Jim  Raymond?" 

He  did  not  answer.  It  was  not  convenient  to  say 
whether  he  knew  Jim  Raymond,  for  by  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry among  telegraph  operators  one  may  be  able  to 
trace  another. 

"So  you  want  to  be  a  telegraph  operator?"  he  said 
companionably,  yet  with  a  faint  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  in  her  demure  way.  "I  want 
to  stub  my  fingers  off,  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  grub  and 
lodging,  and  have  some  fat  assistant  superintendent  chuck 
me  under  the  chin.  That's  what  I'm  honing  for.  Don't 
you  feel  that  way  about  it  yourself?" 

The  man's  heart  stirred,  as  though  somebody  had  said 
to  the  beaten  under  dog:  "  You're  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  diet  of  breadcrumbs  and  cold  potatoes,  aren't  you? 
You'll  never,  never  again  try  to  jump  through  the  pantry 
door  and  grab  a  steak,  will  you— although,  as  you've 
been  noticing,  the  door  isn't  quite  shut?" 

It  was  brutally  hot  in  the  street.  The  glare  from  the 
stone  flagging  hurt  their  eyes.  Crowds  of  people  toiled 
sweatily  along,  jostling  them.  Behind  was  the  stifling 
operating-room,  with  its  hard,  idiotic  clatter,  whither  he 
would  go  as  soon  as  he  had  a  bite  to  eat,  and  work  a 
commercial  wire  for  three  hours  to  eke  out  the  eighty 
dollars  a  month  that  he  got  for  working  the  stock  wire. 
Oh,  undoubtedly,  this  was  what  he  wanted!  They 
stopped  on  the  hot,  dirty  cobblestones  of  the  crossing  to 
let  a  big,  bottle-green  automobile  glide  by.  A  man  and  a 
woman  lolled  negligently  on  the  back  seat.  He  didn't 
want  anything  like  that  himself!   Oh,  no! 

All  the  same,  he  looked  warily  down  at  the  woman's 
trim,  demure  figure  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye,  and  talked 
of  telegraphy.  He  had  been  burned  once,  and  was  shy. 
She  was  to  take  a  trolley  car  at  the  corner  of  Monroe 
Street,  and  he  waited  with  her  for  it  to  come  along. 

"I  suppose  it's  better  than  some  other  jobs — has  more 
opportunities  for  a  bright  young  man,"  she  said.  Her 
words  were  innocent  enough,  but  a  different  meaning 
seemed  to  lurk  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"I've  never  seen  the  opportunities  myself,"  he  replied 
dryly. 

" No?"  she  inquired,  and  gathered  up  her  skirt,  for  the 
car  was  approaching.  "  I  supposed— if  you  took  me  for  a 
spotter,  and  it  made  you  sore— I  supposed  you  must  be 
putting  something  over." 

He  laughed  easily.  "  Oh,  there 's  no  chance  there  to  put 
anything  over!"  he  said.  She  went  out  to  the  car  and 
glanced  back  at  him  quizzically  over  her  shoulder.  He 
laughed  again  and  waved  his  hat. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  odd  sort  of  courtship,  in 
which  she  was  the  aggressor.  Neither  of  them  was  think- 
ing of  matrimony  then.    He  wasn't  thinking  much  of 
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gallantry,  nor  she  of  flirting,  but  already  the  thin  edge  of 
an  idea  lay  between  them.  She  contemplated  it  candidly; 
but  the  man,  as  yet,  pretended  it  wasn't  there. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whence  this  idea  came.  The 
man  had  always  been  a  quite  law-abiding  citizen,  except- 
ing his  wire-tapping  adventure,  and  a  great  many  people 
regarded  beating  a  poolroom  as  not  only  permissible  but 
praiseworthy.  One  of  the  woman 's  occupations  had  been 
that  of  cashier  in  a  florist's  shop,  and  there  she  had  tapped 
the  till  a  little;  but  the  florist  himself  was  a  cheat,  and 
his  son  tapped  the  till  regularly.  So  her  conscience  was 
clear. 

After  a  while  she  told  him  about  tapping  the  till— for 
they  fell  into  a  way  of  seeing  each  other  pretty  regularly 
outside  of  the  office— going  to  luncheon  together,  or  to 
some  respectable  place  for  a  chat  over  a  glass  of  beer  after 
the  work  was  done.  He  found  at  once  that,  although  she 
permitted  herself  considerable  freedom  of  speech,  her 
conduct  was  always  modest,  and  she  was  very  strong  on 
some  of  the  proprieties.  Indeed,  he  had  trouble  in  per- 
suading her  that  a  rather  sad  little  Italian  restaurant 
below  the  Board  of  Trade  was  perfectly  respectable. 

One  day  she  said  teasingly:  "What  is  it  you're  putting 
over,  there  at  the  office?  I  can't  catch  on  to  it.  Why  don't 
you  let  me  in?" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  chance  there  to  put  anything  over, "  he 
replied,  laughing  it  off  as  he  had  done  before. 

"But  those  quotations  mean  money  in  the  brokers' 
offices  and  bucketshops,  don't  they?"  she  persisted. 

"What  do  you  know  about  bucketshops?"  he  said, 
taking  her  half-joking  tone. 

"I  suppose,"  she  replied,  "you  guessed  from  my  con- 
versation that  I  was  brought  up  in  a  convent.  But  I 
wasn't.  I've  lived  in' this  mussy  little  burg  all  my  life. 
Born  right  over  here  on  Desplaines  Street.  About  the 
bucketshop,"  she  continued,  "when. my  florist  failed  I 
quit  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars— part  mine,  part 
his.  Like  a  dutiful  child  I  trotted  over  to  a  ladies'  bucket- 
shop  on  Sherman  Street  with  it.  I  had  a  hot  tip  from 
good  old  Jim  Raymond,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
make  a  home  run;  but  they  had  me  fanned  out  before  I 
could  grasp  the  bat.  I've  had  sort  of  rotten  luck,"  she 
added,  and  though  she  spoke  jestingly  her  eyes  darkened. 

"Married,  I  suppose?"  he  asked  sympathetically. 

"Oh,  sure,"  she  replied  promptly.  "I  couldn't  have 
missed  that  any  more  than  a  man  sneaking  home  with  a 
jag  could  miss  falling  over  the  piano  lamp.  Married  at 
twenty— and  off  and  on  for  the  next  five  years.  It's  off 
for  keeps  now.  After  five  years  of  my  kind  of  marriage 
any  smart  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  graduate." 

"  Yes,  you've  had  poor  luck,"  he  said  gravely. 

"I  judge,"  she  replied  rather  casually,  "there's  one 
member  of  the  Roth  family  that  knows  a  lemon  when 
he  sees  it." 


"You  can  judge  better,"  he  answered,  "when  I  tell  you 
my  name  isn't  Roth.  My  name  is  John  Pound."  At 
once  his  heart  stirred  as  though  something  had  pricked 
it,  and  he  bottled  himself  up  again.  By  that  time  she  was 
familiar  with  the  bottling  process.  He  would  move  only 
an  inch  at  a  time.   So  she  talked  more  about  herself. 

"Father's  regular  occupations  were  belonging  to  the 
union,  supporting  the  Democratic  party,  losing  his  job 
and  nursing  a  grouch,"  she  said.  "He  was  bully  at  all  of 
them;  but  the  family's  long  suit  was  vi-cissitudes.  I  went 
to  work  when  I  was  twelve— a  bright  little  cash-girl. 
After  that,  when  father  had  a  job  I  went  to  school— once 
for  nearly  three  years  at  a  stretch.  Then  we  came  in  for 
a  whole  collection  of  vi-cissitudes,  and  I  went  to  work 
again.  My  own  happy  home  had  vi-cissitudes  where 
other  homes  have  carpets  and  food.  But  my  brother-in- 
law  is  all  right — honest  as  the  day  is  long  and  twice  as 
poor.  For  a  man  that  never  had  any  money  Jim  has 
lost  more  on  more  fool  things  than  anybody  living.  But 
he's  a  good  fellow." 

It  is  hard  to  resist  such  companionable  candor— espe- 
cially when  one  is  desperately  lonesome  and  has  the  root 
of  an  idea  growing  in  him.  Time  came  when  he  explained 
to  her  the  operation  of  wire-tapping.  He  made  a  rough 
little  diagram  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  so  she  would 
understand  it  better.  Here  was  the  racetrack.  This 
long  line  was  the  wire  from  the  track  to  Chicago.  Here 
was  where  the  wire-tappers  cut  the  wire  in  two — above 
some  loft,  or,  perhaps,  above  a  copse  of  trees  or  a  corn- 
field where  the  illicit  operator  sat  hidden  with  his  instru- 
ment on  an  upturned  shoe-box.  As  the  report  of  the  race 
came  over  the  wire  this  operator  took  it  off  and  held  it 
back  until  he  had  the  name  of  the  winning  horse.  Then, 
by  a  prearranged  code,  he  flashed  that  name  to  his  con- 
federates who  were  posted  in  the  poolrooms.  The  con- 
federates at  once  bet  on  the  horse  that  had  already  won. 
When  the  illicit  operator  sent  in  the  delayed  report  they 
took  their  winnings  and  departed. 

Both  of  them  were  bending  over  the  table  in  the  Italian 
place,  the  rough  diagram  between  them.  "I've  known  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  being  cleaned  up  on  one  race," 
he  said. 

As  he  glanced  up  her  full,  level  look  fell  into  his  eyes. 
"Why  did  you  quit  it?"  she  asked  with  sympathy. 

He  smiled  a  little,  ungenially.  "They  got  on  to  us. 
There  was  trouble.  The  rest  of  the  gang  skipped  out  and 
left  me  to  hold  the  bag.    I'm  liable  to  arrest  now." 

She  had  felt  sure  something  like  that  had  happened. 
Still  sympathetically  she  said:  "But  they  got  more  than 
your  money — they  got  your  nerve.  You're  all  bottled  up." 

He  had  rather  known  that  before— they  had  got  his 
nerve;  he  was  cowed  and  bottled  up.  But  someway,  as 
she  said  it,  looking  into  his  eyes,  it  came  home  to  him  with 
force.  Also,  it  came  to  him  that  her  nerve  had  been 
inspiring  him;  that  she  had  been  helping  him  up  out  of 
the  hole  in  which  he  skulked  like  a  hurt  animal.  After 
that  they  got  on  faster. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  again  marking  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  for  her.  "You've  noticed,"  he  said,  speaking 
in  a  low  tone,  "that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  on  the  ticker 
tape  besides  the  quotations  proper.  For  example"— he 
wrote  it  on  the  envelope— "you'll  see  this:  'No  Pa  135.' 
That  means  the  operator  has  sent  out  a  quotation  of  135 
on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock,  but  it  was  a  mistake,  so 
now  he  sends  'No  Pa  135'  to  cancel  the  mistake.  Or 
you'll  see  'Last  E  18.'  That  means  there  has  been  con- 
fusion somewhere  as  to  the  last  quotation  on  Erie,  so  the 
last  quotation  is  repeated.  Or  you'll  see  'Cen  s.  129.' 
That  means,  'New  York  Central  has  sold  at  129'— a 
quotation  at  that  price  on  New  York  Central  has  been 
overlooked,  and  it  is  now  sent  over  the  tape  out  of  the 
regular  order  in  which  it  occurred.   You  understand?" 

She  slowly  nodded  her  head.  "  I  see.  You  mean  you 
could  send  out  things  of  that  sort  over  the  tape  to  suit 
yourself."  Her  voice,  like  his,  was  perfectly  steady,  yet 
pitched  low;  her  eyes,  like  his,  were  full  of  meaning— for 
it  was  a  good  deal  like  tiptoeing  through  a  room  by  the 
thin  ray  of  a  dark  lantern  toward  a  safe  they  were  about 
to  crack. 

"Now,  take  some  stock  that  is  rather  inactive  at  pres- 
ent," he  went  on  under  his  breath.  "  Let  us  say,  Wabash 
preferred.  Some  days  there  may  not  be  a  trade  in  it  for 
an  hour  or  more;  other  days  there  may  be  quite  a  little 
spurt  of  trading  in  it.  Suppose  it  has  sold  at  18;  that  is 
the  last  quotation— the  last  price  the  bucketshops  have. 
Suppose,  then,  it  runs  into  one  of  those  occasional  spurts 
of  activity.  I  receive  from  New  York  a  quotation  of  18 1  s 
on  Wabash  preferred.  But,  unfortunately,  I'm  sort  of 
sleepy;  I  neglect  to  write  it  down;  it  doesn't  go  out  on 
the  ticker  tape  at  All,  so  the  bucketshops  don't  get  it. 
They're,  still  trading  in  Wabash  preferred  at  18.  Then  I 
get  from  New  York  sales  of  Wabash  preferred  at  18M,  18%. 
But  I'm  still  sleepy;  I  neglect  to  send  them  out.  A  little 
later  I  get  a  sale  at  18  XA.  Then  I  send  out  something  like 
this:  'WZ  s.  18  BO  62  A  27  Last  E  18.'  An  ordinary 
person  would  take  that  to  mean  simply:  'Wabash  pre- 
ferred has  sold  at  18;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  sells  at  62; 
Atchison  sells  at  27;  the  last  quotation  on  Erie  was  18.' 
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But  if  you  were  watching  that  tape  you  would  see '  Wabash 
preferred  has  sold,'  followed  by  two  commonplace  quota- 
tions—any two,  no  matter  what-  and  then  followed  by 
'The  last  quotation  on  Erie  was'  so  and  so.  Seeing  that 
combination  on  the  tape  you  would  at  once  guess  that  I 
had  been  sleepy  about  Wabash  preferred;  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  higher  quotations  had  come  in,  but  I  had 
neglected  to  send  them  out.  So  you  would  presently 
saunter  over  to  the  counter  and  buy  a  hundred  shares  of 
Wabash  preferred  at  18— that  is,  you  would  bet  with  the 
bucketshop  that  Wabash  preferred  was  going  to  sell 
higher  than  18.  And  a  little  later  I  would  sort  of  wake  up 
and  remember  those  other  quotations  on  Wabash  pre- 
ferred and  begin  sending  them  out.  Presently,  therefore, 
the  bucketshop  would  get  a  quotation  of  18  on  Wabash 
preferred;  then  18K,  18%  and  18J^.  And  you  would 
have  won  fifty  dollars,  less  the  commission  of  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  bucketshop.  With  only  three  symbols,  or 
code  words,  you  know,  a  good  many  combinations  can  be 
made— as  to  buy  such  and  such  a  stock,  to  sell  such  and 
such  a  stock,  to  close  your  trade." 

"I  can  see  that,"  she  replied  thoughtfully.  "But"  — 
she  seemed,  someway,  rather  disappointed— "on  that 
Wabash  preferred  that  you  mentioned  we  would  make 
only  twenty-five  dollars,  and  we'd  have  to  wait  for  our 
opportunity— wait  until  the  market  was  right— before  we 
could  make  even  that." 

"Of  course,  we  could  take  a  jimmy  or  a  sandbag  and 
make  it  faster,"  he  replied  dryly;  "but  the  risk  would  be 
much  greater.  If  we  made  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  in  a  week  it  would  be  a  little  better  than  telegraph 
salaries,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  true,"  she  said,  brightening.  "And 
then,"  she  added,  brightening  still  more,  "as  we  got  more 
money  to  operate  with  we  could  win  more." 

He  put  the  envelope  in  his  pocket.  "  So  far  as  I  know," 
he  observed  still  more  dryly,  "we  haven't  got  any  money 
at  all  to  operate  with.  Of  course,  we  can't  do  anything 
without  some  money." 

She  dropped  back  in  the  chair,  quite  overcast.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  couldn't  even  go  out  and  rob  a  bank  without  some 
money  to  begin  on,"  she  said.  "But  see  here:  I  can  dig 
up  something.  I've  got  a  little  jewelry.  I  can  raise  fifty 
dollars.   We  can  begin  with  that." 

Her  determination  encouraged  him.  "Well,  I  could  dig 
up  fifty,"  he  said.  "And  then,  probably,  I  could  raise 
another  hundred  from  a  loan  shark.  Sharks  like  telegraph 
operators— they're  such  suckers." 

"Sure!"  she  replied  eagerly.  "And  what's  the  matter 
with  my  borrowing  fifty  from  a  shark?  I'm  an  'honest 
salaried  people '  like  they  advertise  for.  And  there,  do  you 
see,  we'd  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  ahead  right  away,  for 
we'd  let  the  sharks  whistle  for  their  money! " 

He  laughed.  Her  courage  inspired  him ;  and  his  nerves 
tingled  as  pleasantly  as  those  of  a  prisoner  who  notices 
that  the  guard  has  left  a  door  unlocked.  To  have  money ! 
It  was  like  a  caged  animal  looking  through  the  bars  at 
the  great,  open  world. 

Next  day  she  informed  the  office  manager  that  she  had 
another  job  and  would  leave  Saturday.  The  intervening 
leisure  they  devoted  to  raising  the  capital  for  their  enter- 
prise and  to  devising  and  studying  a  secret  code  made 
up  of  innocent-looking  notations  on 
the  ticker  tape.  Saturday  after- 
noon, in  a  little  German  garden  on 
the  North  Side,  they  went  over  it 
again  carefully. 

Presently  the  man  said  gravely, 
even  gently:  "You  know,  there's 
some  risk  in  this  for  you.  Of  course, 
it  isn't  exactly  a  nice  thing  for  a 
man  to  let  a  woman  in  for  a  risk 
of  that  sort."  That  unpleasant 
thought  had  been  in  his  mind  for 
some  time.  He  was  going  into 
action  with  a  female  for  his  com- 
panion in  arms,  fully  sharing  the 
danger.  He  felt  a  certain  loathness 
and  humiliation  over  so  unchival- 
rous  a  thing. 

"It's  just  my  good  luck,  Johnny," 
she  replied  soberly.  "  If  you  hadn't 
been  sort  of  down  on  your  luck  and 
underdoggy  I'd  never  have  got  the 
chance  to  go  in  with  you.  You're 
doing  me  a  favor  that  not  many 
men  would  do.  Most  men  are  too 
conceited  to  give  a  woman  a  chance 
at  the  bat." 

With  this  little  intimate  and  com- 
radely passage  they  let  that  side  of 
the  matter  drop. 

"  But  there's  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber, ' '  he  cautioned.  ' '  You  will  have 
to  lose  now  and  then  — I  mean,  just 
go  in  and  buy  or  sell  blind,  without 
any  signal  from  me.  If  you  won 
every  time  they'd  grow  suspicious 


and  get  on  to  us.  To  win  on  a  signal  twice  and  then 
take  your  chances  the  third  time  would  be  a  good  rule." 

"I  see,"  she  replied.  But  she  wasn't  thinking  very 
much  about  the  cautionary  advice.  She  was  calculating 
how  long  it  would  take,  if  they  doubled  their  stakes,  to 
get  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece! 

About  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning  Emma  was  walking 
briskly  down  Jackson  Boulevard.  She  was  dressed  as 
plainly  as  when  she  had  been  a  mere  humble  employee  of 
the  telegraph  company,  although  she  was  now  a  capitalist 
with  three  hundred  dollars  in  her  handbag.  She  had 
chosen  that  route  in  order  to  pass  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company's  tall,  red  office-building.  And,  pass- 
ing it,  she  glanced  up  at  its  towering  facade  and  exulted 
over  it.  No  more  thumping  a  ticker  machine  at  fourteen 
per  for  her!  She  turned  into  Sherman  Street  and  entered 
a  certain  dingy  building  as  one  who  knew  the  way.  Going 
up  the  broad  stairs  her  heart,  undoubtedly,  beat  faster. 
He  had  told  her  it  was  rather  risky,  and  she  would  have 
known  that  without  being  told.  But  her  hand  was  per- 
fectly steady;  there  was  no  quailing  in  her  mind.  She  had 
had  a  great  plenty  of  being  the  goat. 

On  the  second  floor,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
corridor,  in  front,  there  was  a  door  with  a  sign  on  the 
ground-glass  panel  reading:  "Hilpricht  &  Co.,  Stocks, 
Bonds,  Grain."  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  at 
the  rear,  the  panel  of  another  door  had  the  sign :  ' '  Women's 
Commission  Company."  Both  establishments  catered 
especially  to  women.  She  had  lost  money  in  both,  but  she 
chose  Hilpricht  &  Co.  first. 

The  door  opened  to  a  room  about  thirty  feet  square. 
Over  in  the  corner  a  little  private  office,  having  the  sign 
"Manager"  above  the  entrance,  was  partitioned  off  with 
rosewood  and  plate  glass.  A  rosewood  counter,  with  a 
plate-glass  screen  above  it,  extended  along  that  side  of  the 
room.  The  other  side  was  partly  taken  up  with  a  large 
blackboard.  At  the  end  of  the  blackboard,  in  the  corner 
by  one  of  the  windows,  stood  a  ticker.  A  melancholy- 
looking  youth,  in  a  belted  blue  blouse  the  worse  for  wear, 
tore  off  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  ticker  tape,  walked 
across  in  front  of  the  blackboard  and  chalked  up  the 
quotations  from  the  piece  of  tape;  then  he  walked  back, 
stuck  that  piece  of  tape  on  a  slim  steel  spindle  and 
tore  off  a  fresh  piece.  The  room  looked  clean.  A  large 
domestic  rug  on  the  floor  was  unsoiled.  Upon  the  rug, 
between  the  counter  and  the  blackboard,  eighteen  neat 
willow  rocking-chairs  stood  in  two  rows.  More  than  half 
of  the  chairs  were  occupied,  and  by  women. 

Three,  who  seemed  of  a  party,  sat  over  by  the  window 
in  the  front  row.  They  were  well  dressed  and  had, 
generally,  the  appearance  of  respectable,  well-to-do 
matrons.  They  kept  up  .a  steady  conversation  among 
themselves.  Next  them  .sat  an  elderly  lady,  very  skinny 
and  leathery,  in  a  shapeless  black  dress.  She  had  taken 
off  a  bedraggled  hat  and  laid  it  on  her  bony  knees.  Her 
sparse  hair  was  drawn  straight  back  into  a  doughnut  at 
the  top  of  her  head.  She  had  a  piece  of  stout  string,  a 
yard  long,  and  as  her  eyes  held  unwaveringly  to  the  black- 
board she  slowly  wound  this  string,  first  on  one  thumb, 
then  on  the  other.  When  a  thumb  was  bare  one  could  see 
creases  in  it  like  the  threads  of  a  screw,  made  by  innumer- 
able windings  of  the  bit  of  string.   There  were  two  vacant 
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chairs;  then  came  a  fat  woman  of  fifty,  sadly  bleached 
and  painted,  wearing  a  costly  lace  dress,  her  fingers  stiff 
with  rings.  She  was  talking  volubly  to  a  much  younger 
and  fairer  companion,  who  seemed  bored.  At  the  end  of 
the  back  row  a  neat,  slim  little  woman  of  forty  sat  all  alone 
with  a  light  veil  over  her  face,  through  which  her  anxious 
eyes  shone. 

To  the  newcomer  this  spectacle  was  sufficiently  familiar. 
She  simply  took  it  in  with  a  demure  turn  of  her  dark  eyes, 
and  stood  examining  the  quotations  to  get  the  general  run 
of  the  market.  When  she  stepped  in  the  manager  had 
looked  up  from  his  desk  in  the  private  office.  Now  he 
came  forward,  smiling  urbanely— a  notably  heavy  young 
man,  with  apple-red,  overhanging  chops  and  very  large 
pale-blue  eyes.  He  was  very  fashionably  dressed  and 
wore  a  rosebud  in  his  buttonhole. 

"Good-morning,  Mrs.  Raymond,"  he  said  affably,  in 
the  husky  voice  of  a  hard  drinker,  extending  a  pudgy 
white  hand. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  demurely,  murmuring: 
"Good-morning,  Mr.  Dallam." 

It  was  part  of  his  job  to  remember  all  the  customers  and 
try  to  make  them  feel  at  home.  "Glad  to  see  you  again," 
he  remarked  hospitably.  He  was,  in  fact,  recalling  just 
how  much  she  lost  the  last  time  and  wondering  if  she  had 
as  much  to  lose  again.  He  talked  to  her  about  the  market 
in  a  grave,  yet  friendly  and  confidential  manner,  calling 
her  attention  to  two  or  three  things  which  he  thought 
she  could  make  some  money  on.  As  she  listened  to 
this  serious,  confidential  advice  and  modestly  surveyed 
Mr.  Dallam's  expansive  countenance  she  was  thinking: 
"What  a  sucker  I  was  before! " 

When  Dallam  strolled  away  with  his  air  of  ponderous 
gallantry  to  encourage  the  slim,  veiled  little  woman  with 
a  few  confidential  words,  Mrs.  Raymond  looked  around  at 
the  rosewood  counter.  She  seldom  smiled,  but  now  her 
lips  parted  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  silently  smiling  and  sparkling  at  the  counter.  And 
on  the  other  side  of  the  counter  a  youth  smiled  at  her.  He 
was  hardly  as  old  as  herself,  slender  and  very  blond.  His 
smooth  cheeks  were  pink  and  white,  and  yellow  hair  curled 
over  his  fair  brow.  She  went  over  to  the  counter  and  put 
her  hand  through  the  wicket,  fairly  laughing.  "How  are 
you,  Tommy?"  she  said. 

On  her  first  adventure  in  the  bucketshop  this  youth  had 
told  her  frankly  that  she  was  a  sucker  and  would  lose  all 
her  money.  As  she  had  been  a  sucker  and  lost  all  her 
money,  she  felt  fond  of  Tommy. 

"Got  some  more  burning  your  pocket?"  he  jeered. 
She  opened  her  handbag  and  showed  him  a  roll  of  bills, 
fairly  laughing  again.  She  was  still  smiling  a  little  to 
herself  over  Tommy  as  she  loitered  up  to  the  ticker  and 
glanced  over  the  last  few  pieces  of  the  tape  that  the  young 
man  had  stuck  on  the  spindle.  Nothing  yet;  but  the 
market  had  been  open  only  a  little  over  an  hour.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window;  drifted  over  and  joshed  Tommy 
a  bit;  stood  examining  the  blackboard;  received  more 
confidential  advice  from  the  manager.  But  at  intervals 
she  gravitated  back  to  the  ticker.  Nothing  that  the  busy 
little  machine  printed  on  its  endless  ribbon  escaped  her  eye. 

So  gravitating— it  was  twenty-one  minutes  past  ten  — 
her  heart  leaped.  The  signal  was  just  coming  out  on  the 
tape:  "BRT  s.  66  EZ  24%."  She 
watched  that  group  of  symbols  slip 
along  as  the  ribbon  unwound,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast.  Behind  them 
she  fairly  saw  the  big,  sprawling 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  in  the  hot 
office,  steadily  marking  the  slips  of 
white  paper.  She  felt  a  certain 
glow  of  admiration,  even  of  a  sort 
of  affection,  for  her  partner.  "The 
good  soldier  man  is  right  on  the 
job! "  she  said  to  herself. 

Cautious  Pound  had  told  her  they 
shouldn't  put  up  any  money  the 
first  day  or  so,  but  merely  try  out 
their  system  to  see  that  it  worked 
perfectly. 

Watching  the  symbols  slide  along 
her  courage  urged  her  on.  What 
was  the  use  of  waiting  ?  She  walked 
over  to  the  wicket,  opened  her 
handbag  and  laid  four  crisp  fifty- 
dollar  bills  on  the  counter.  "I'll 
buy  a  hundred  Erie  seconds  at 
twenty-four  and  three-quarters. 
Tommy,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him. 

Tommy  shook  his  blond  head  as 
though  giving  her  up;  verified  the 
quotation  and  gave  her  a  little  slip 
certifying  the  purchase. 

When  the  quotations  were  fin- 
ished that  day  Pound  slipped  on 
his  coat  and  walked  rapidly— in 
spite  of  the  heat— down  to  the  little 
Italian  place.    She  was  sitting  at  a 
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A COMPACT,  little,  gray-eyed  man 
sits  at  a  desk  on  the  thirteenth 
-  floor  of  a  Broad  Street  skyscraper 
in  New  York  City,  welding  a  whole  new 
railroad  empire.  He  has  been  both 
friend  and  foe  of  E.  H.  Harriman,  and 
now,  by  the  shifting  circumstance  of 
high  finance,  he  finds  himself  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
railroad  world.  This  little  man  is 
Edwin  Hawley,  who  has  risen,  self-made, 
from  a  messenger  boy,  and  who  is  today 
perhaps  the  least  known  and  most  feared  figure  in  the 
American  railroad  game.  Master  of  five  railroads  aggre- 
gating nearly  five  thousand  miles  of  track,  with  connec- 
tions and  affiliations  that  embrace  more  than  twice  as 
many  more,  with  plans  all  laid  for  a  transcontinental 
system  all  his  own,  and  with  money-laden  allies  in  all 
sections,  he  is  hailed  as  the  coming  railroad  ruler.  Yet  less 
than  a  year  ago  he  was  regarded  merely  as  a  shrewd 
broker  and  as  a  successful  dealer  in  second-hand  railroads. 

Who,  then,  is  Edwin  Hawley,  and  what  kind  of  man  is  he? 
It  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  Wall  Street  was  asking 
this  same  question.  Now  it  is  on  many  tongues.  When 
Wall  Street  asked  it  got  little  satisfaction  from  Mr. 
Hawley,  because  he  belongs  to  the  vanishing  race  of  silent 
men.  His  has  been  a  golden  silence.  Mr.  Hawley  has 
gone  his  lone,  cold,  taciturn  way  quietly  gathering  the 
reins  of  a  far-reaching  power.  Any  railroad  having  a  job- 
lot  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  track  would  always  find  him 
a  willing  bargainer,  and  often  a  close  buyer.  The  interest- 
ing thing  about  his  transactions  was  that  the  railroads  he 
bought  always  fattened  under  his  stewardship.  Russell 
Sage  thought  he  was  unloading  a  streak  of  rust  on  him 
when  he  sold  him  the  Iowa  Central.  If  Uncle  Russell 
were  alive  today  and  could  see  how  Mr.  Hawley  has 
developed  it,  he  would  regret  that  sale. 

Fattening  Railroads  for  the  Market 

I AST  December  Mr.  Hawley  startled  Wall  Street  and  the 
■i  rest  of  the  country  by  selling  the  Colorado  and  Southern 
Railroad  to  James  J.  Hill.  His  experience  with  this  road 
is  typical.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  he  picked  it  up  for 
about  $2,500,000.  At  that  time  many  people  believed 
that  the  road  which  sprawled  over  the  Colorado  Rockies 
was  a  sure-enough  railroad  lemon.  Mr.  Hawley  improved 
it,  the  gross  earnings  a  mile  doubled,  and  the  dividend 
rose.  The  lemon  became  a  melon,  for  Mr.  Hawley  sold  it 
for  $17,000,000.  Before  the  flutter  that  this  sale  aroused 
had  subsided,  Mr.  Hawley  bought  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Heretofore  all  his  buying  had  been  in  the 
West;  now  he  turned  to  the  East.  Then  Wall  Street 
began  to  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Hawley  rail- 
road career,  and  it  has  been  in  a  continuous  state  of 
surprise  and  expectancy  ever  since.  One  feature  of  these 
and  other  Hawley  negotiations  was  that  there  was  never 
any  advance  word,  and  no  one  on  the  outside  knew  of 
them  until  they  were  signed,  sealed,  delivered  and  beyond 
all  market  and  mind  changing  influences.  In  short,  he 
never  told  what  he  was  going  to  do  until  he  had  done  it, 
and  he  struck  when  nobody  was  expecting  a  blow.  Here 
was  a  man  who  bought  and  sold  railroads  as  a  grocer  buys 
and  sells  his  wares. 

Mr.  Hawley  has  been  a  Wall-Street  figure  for  years,  but 
Wall  Street  usually  needs  a  jolt,  a  sensation,  or  a  big 
surprise  of  some  kind  to  force  an  acknowledgment  of 
leadership.    Mr.  Hawley  has  furnished  all  of  these. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  a  real  railroad  school,  the  dean  of  which  was  the 


late  Collis  P.  Huntington.  A  glimpse  of  his  early  life  may 
give  some  hint  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
methods. 

Unlike  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  not  born 
on  a  farm;  and  he  did  not  work  in  a  country  grocery 
store,  the  favorite  first  step  in  a  millionaire's  career. 
Instead,  he  came  into  this  world  fifty-nine  years  ago  in 
Chatham,  a  little  New  York  town  where  his  father  was  a 
paper  manufacturer.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
his  boyhood.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  came  to  New  York 
with  a  carpet  bag  and  a  change  of  linen.  He  walked 
Broadway  looking  for  a  job.  "  I  had  no  definite  idea  as  to 
what  I  wanted  to  be,"  he  said  to  me.  "  I  had  to  go  to  work, 
so  I  took  the  first  job  I  could  get.  That  job  happened  to 
be  as  messenger  boy  for  the  Erie  Railroad.  I  got  four 
dollars  a  week,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  lot  of  money.  In 
this  way  I  got  into  railroading,  and  I  have  stuck  to  it  ever 
since.  I  don't  believe  in  changing  jobs.  If  my  first 
occupation  had  been  in  a  chair  factory  I  should  probably 
be  manufacturing  chairs  today." 

Mr.  Hawley  was  a  plugger  from  the  start.  He  went 
from  the  Erie  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  where  he  got 
nine  dollars  a  week.  Later  he  found  an  opening  with  the 
Eastern  office  of  the  Rock  Island  as  bill-of-lading  clerk  at 
fourteen  dollars  a  week.  He  was  able  to  jump  into  this 
place  without  notice  because  he  had  studied  the  job.  He 
had  made  it  a  point  as  soon  as  he  went  to  work  to  know 
the  duties  of  the  place  immediately  ahead  of  him.  "I 
have  found  this  a  good  rule  in  all  business  matters,"  he 
says.  "It  gives  a  man  confidence  to  tackle  big  things." 
During  those  days  Mr.  Hawley  lived  in  a  modest  boarding- 
house.  He  kept  to  himself,  and  he  studied  railroading. 
He  saw,  first  of  all,  that  traffic  was  the  life  blood  of  a 
railroad.  "  Therefore,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the  man  to  be 
a  successful  railroad  man  must  know  how  to  get,  hold  and 
increase  traffic."  He  set  to  work  to  master  every  detail 
of  it.  Likewise  he  began  to  save.  When  he  was  making 
four  dollars  a  week  he  saved  fifty  cents;  when  he  was 
earning  eight  dollars  he  put  aside  two  dollars.  The  time 
came  when  he  found  investment  for  his  small  savings,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  laid  the  modest  founda- 
tion of  his  present  fortune.  "I  bought  some  railroad 
stocks  cheap,"  he  says;  "but  I  bought  them  outright. 
I  had  only  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  take  any  chances  with  it." 

A  Sudden  Promotion 

AT  THAT  time  the  Rock  Island,  the  Northwestern  and  the 
A  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  roads  were  members 
of  a  freight  combination  known  as  the  California  Fast 
Freight  Line,  which  controlled  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  freight  business.  The  association  needed  a  man  in 
New  York  as  contracting  agent  and  Mr.  Hawley  got  the 
job.  His  work  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  many 
of  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  chief  of  whom  was 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  then  the  big  man  in  the  Western 
railroad  game.   Mr.  Huntington  was  a  swift  and  unerring 


judge  of  men.  The  first  time  he  met  Mr. 
Hawley  he  said  to  him:  "You  ought  to 
be  working  for  me.  You  know  how  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut." 

Before  many  months  he  was  working 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  as  general  East- 
ern agent.   Later  he  was  promoted  by 
Mr.  Huntington  personally  to  be  assist- 
ant traffic  manager.  That  alliance  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  fateful  for 
Edwin  Hawley.    It  made  him  the  disci- 
ple of  the  sternest,  strongest  figure  that 
has  yet  wielded  American  railroad  power,  and  it  moved 
him  forward  to  the  place  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  crossed 
the  path  and  the  ambition  of  E.  H.  Harriman. 

Clearly  to  understand  the  important  events  that 
followed  in  which  Mr.  Hawley  had  conspicuous  part  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1898,  by  a  coup  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Mr.  Harriman  had 
acquired  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  the  very  capital  of 
his  growing  empire.  He  also  wanted  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  ran  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  and  which  had 
been  origina-lly  laid  out  as  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  Central  Pacific  was  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Mr.  Huntington  knew  the  strategic  value  of  the  road  and 
refused  to  sell.  Mr.  Harriman  determined  to  get  it,  and 
thus  Mr.  Huntington  became  the  first  of  his  long  line  of 
railroad  adversaries.  It  promised  to  be  a  very  interesting 
struggle,  when  suddenly  all  plans  were  upset  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Huntington  near  the  close  of  1900. 

At  Swords'  Points  With  Harriman 

OUT  of  the  tangle  following  Mr.  Huntington's  death 
stepped  Edwin  Hawley,  practically  in  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  situation.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
known  as  one  of  the  brilliant  aides  of  Huntington.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  had  done  a  very  characteristic  thing.  He 
had  quietly  bought  a  lot  of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  and 
this,  together  with  the  Huntington  shares  which  he 
seemed  to  control,  made  him  master  of  the  moment.  He 
openly  espoused  a  sale  of  the  Southern  Pacific— which 
would  carry  with  it  the  Central  Pacific  lease— to  Mr. 
Harriman.  The  firm  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  which  had  been  the 
Huntington  bankers,  and  which  controlled  the  Southern 
Pacific  stock  held  by  the  Stanford  and  Crocker  estates, 
opposed  the  sale.  Mr.  Hawley  won,  and  in  1901  the  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  Pacific  passed  over  to  Mr.  Harriman. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Mr.  Harriman  made 
the  blunder  which  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Hawley.  In  his  reorganization  of  the  Southern  Pacific  he 
practically  left  Mr.  Hawley  out.  Mr.  Hawley  protested 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  but 
it  was  purely  a  nominal  post,  for  he  was  never  really 
admitted  to  the  Harriman  intimacies. 

Mr.  Hawley  tried  a  new  tack  and  bought  a  block  of 
Chicago  and  Alton  stock.  You  will  recall,  possibly,  that 
one  of  the  early  feats  of  Harrimanizing  was  the  celebrated 
reorganization  of  the  Alton.  This  staid  old  property  was 
given  the  water  cure  in  such  approved  fashion  as  to  make 
it  the  target  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  investigation. 
Although  the  Harriman  syndicate  milked  it  pretty  dry, 
the  road  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  Harriman  inter- 
ests. Having  gathered  up  the  stock  Mr.  Hawley  went  to 
Mr.  Harriman  and  asked  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Alton 
board.  Mr.  Harriman  let  him  believe  that  he  would  go  on 
the  board  and  so  got  the  Hawley  proxies.  Instead  of  having 
Mr.  Hawley  elected,  he  put  in  James  Stillman  as  director. 

Now,  Mr.  Hawley  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  brook  a 
throw-down  like  this.    Forthwith  Mr.  Hawley  resigned 
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from  the  Southern  Pacific  and  all  other  Harriman  con- 
nections and  then  set  to  work  to  even  up.  He  bought  all 
the  Alton  stock  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  by  means  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Rock  Island  crowd,  who  happened  to  be 
Mr.  Harriman's  pet  enemies,  secured  control  of  the  road 
before  Mr.  Harriman,  who  was  in  Europe,  knew  what  was 
going  on.  Mr.  Harriman  rushed  home  and  sought  by 
every  means,  including  a  voting  trust  of  the  preferred 
stock,  to  undo  the  step.  But  Mr.  Hawley  had  the  control 
nailed  down,  and  Mr.  Harriman  had  the  humiliation  of 
being  put  out  of  the  Harriman  board  and  the  road  ceased 
to  be  part  of  his  system.  Thus  the  first  and  perhaps  only 
railroad  defeat  that  he  had  ever  received  came  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hawley. 

Subsequently  the  Alton  road  passed  to  the  control  of 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western— the  Clover  Leaf— 
which  is,  in  turn,  controlled  by  Mr.  Hawley.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  Mr.  Harriman  regretted  nothing 
so  keenly  as  the  loss  of  this  line. 

These  events  bring  Mr.  Hawley 's  career  almost  up  to 
1904.  Despite  his  encounter  with  Mr.  Harriman  he  was 
not  generally  known  outside  the  railroad  world.  Mean- 
while he  had  become  a  stockbroker  and  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  had  been  in  some  pretty 
big  speculative  deals.  In  this  he  exactly  reversed  the  pro- 
cedure of  Mr.  Harriman,  who  was  a  broker  first  and  then  a 
railroad  man. 

Mr.  Hawley's  String  of  Roads 

AS  MR.  HAWLEY  developed,  two  particular  things  dis- 
il  tinguished  him.  One  was  that  he  went  his  way  alone, 
seeking  and  giving  no  counsel  and  without  entangling 
alliances  with  big  interests;  the  other  was  that  his  habit 
of  picking  up  detached  railroads  seemed  to  grow.  He 
had  begun  by  buying  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis.  Then 
he  took  on  the  Iowa  Central  from  Russell  Sage.  He 
followed  it  up  with  the  purchase  of  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  and  then  added  to  his  string  the  Alton  and  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western.  He  sold  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  then  acquired  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 
His  actual  holdings  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 

Road  Mileage 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  1027 

Iowa  Central   558 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1840 

Chicago  and  Alton   994 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western   451 

Total   4870 

Closely  linked  with  the  Hawley  roads  are  the  Hocking 
Valley  road  with  347  miles  and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central  with  441  miles;  while  his  closest  business  associ- 
ates control  and  operate  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  with  4365 
miles  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  with  4348  miles. 


When  you  stack  the  actual  group  of  Hawley  roads  up 
against  the  four  other  great  groups  of  the  country  they 
make  no  impressive  showing  on  paper.  The  comparison 
would  be  something  like  the  following: 


Guour 


Total 


Mileage  Mileage  Under 

Controlled  Influence 

Harriman  ....    25067                       46552  .   .   .  71619 

Gould                     17357                        1004  .   .   .  18361 

Hill                       23346    23346 

Hawley  .....     4870    4870 

Morgan     ....     8986    ....      17468    .  .   .  26468 

These  five  groups  control  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the 
total  mileage  of  227,000  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Harri- 
man controlled  about  31  per  cent. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  big  mileage  that  counts  in  the 
railroad  game.  It  is  often  the  small,  detached  roads  that 
afford  strategic  keys  to  rich,  profit-producing  territory, 
and  these  are  often  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  much  larger  systems.  Mr.  Hawley  has  gathered 
together  a  bunch  of  such  keys  and  they  make  him  a  very 
formidable  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  fact,  before 
any  of  the  other  groups  had  quite  realized  what  he  was 
doing  he  had  made  an  •almost  impregnable  position  for 
himself. 

You  realize  this  when  you  come  to  study  the  map 
of  the  Hawley  roads.  It  is  as  if  each  one  were  part  of  a 
jig-saw  puzzle  which,  when  put  together,  forms  a  com- 
pact, harmonious  unit.  There  is  scarcely  a  duplication  of 
track.  Evidently  there  was  method  and  reason  in  his 
apparently  indiscriminate  buying  of  odd  lots  of  road. 
Each  one— that  is,  each  in  the  West  —is  a  natural  feeder 
to  the  other.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa 
Central,  for  example,  bring  traffic  for  distribution  over 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City- and  St. 
Louis.  They  form  a  network  of  tracks  over  part  of  our 
richest  agricultural  and  industrial  area.  They  serve 
fourteen  states,  stretching  from  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  South  Dakota  to  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the 
eastern  seaboard ;  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City.  They  tap  the  golden  grain  fields  of  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota;  the  coal  fields  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia;  and  touch 
the  important  manufacturing  centers  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Steel, 
iron,  grain  and  even  cotton  pay  them  tribute. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Hawley's  restless  spirit  is  not  content  with 
merely  owning  a  group  of  strategically  important  rail- 
roads. As  had  Mr.  Harriman,  he  has  large  vision,  and  his 
is  the  dream  of  a  transcontinental  empire.  The  evidence 
is  not  lacking  to  show  that  he  has  laid  the  plans  for  the 
consummation  of  this  ambition. 

The  one  missing  link  between  his  Western  roads  and  his 
Eastern  property— the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio— is  the  gap 
between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.    Although  the  Hawley 
roads  have  a  traffic  agreement  with  the  Big  Four  that 
covers  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hawley  wants  a 
line  of  his  own.    To  this  end  he  and  his  associates 
have  been  quietly  buying  up  the  stock  of  the  defunct 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  road  which  is 
projected  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati  and  which  is 
completed  from  Cincinnati  to  Griffith,  Indiana.  This 
line  would,  of  course,  supply  the  missing  link.    I  asked 
Mr.  Hawley  if  it  would  become  a  part  of  his  growing 
system  and  he  replied  laconically:  "It  is  possible." 

The  Outlet  to  the  Pacific 

WITH  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  he 
would  have  a  chain  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
to  Kansas  City.  To  complete  a  transcontinental  line 
there  only  remains  the  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  and  this 
outlet  has  been  provided  for  in  the  shape  of  a  traffic 
agreement  between  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the 
new  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  road  now  build- 
ing from  Kansas  City  across  Texas  to  Port  Topoto- 
bampo,  Mexico,  a  distance  of  1659  miles.  This 
agreement  will  extend  to  the  other  Hawley  roads.  It 
is  the  successor  to  similar  agreement  made  with  the 
Western  Pacific.  Mr.  Hawley  never  takes  chances, 
so  in  order  to  make  things  doubly  sure  in  the  matter 
of  getting  this  Pacific  outlet  he  has  two  close  associates 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  road.  They  are 
George  H.  Ross,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton,  and  George  Crocker,  one  of  the  rich 
California  Crockers. 

A  word  about  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
Railroad,  especially  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the 
Hawley  lines,  is,  perhaps,  of  interest.  It  is  promoted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Stillwell,  of  Kansas  City,  and  is  com- 
pletely financed.  Its  Pacific  terminus  will  be  called 
Port  Stillwell  in  honor  of  the  builder.  The  Mexican 
Government  has  permitted  it  to  raise  its  rates  on 
Mexican  territory  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 
This  concession  is  important,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
about  one-quarter  of  the  traffic  will  be  in  Mexican  ore. 

The  Hawley  roads  and  the  Orient  will  fit  handily 
into  each  other.    The  Hawley  roads  on  their  side  will 


furnish  an  imposing  traffic  in  iron  and  steel,  in  packing 
products  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  wide  areas  which  they  traverse; 
while  the  Orient  will  deliver  to  the  Alton  and  allied  roads 
minerals,  livestock,  coal,  timber,  wool  and  cotton. 

There  is  still  another  very  significant  feature  of  this 
alliance.  The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Hamburg-American  line  by  which  the 
latter  will  inaugurate  a  new  trans-Pacific  line  upon  the 
completion  of  the  road.  The  projected  line  will  be  from 
Hongkong  to  Topotobampo,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
road,  and  it  will  bring  the  Far  East  one  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  us,  for  the  reason  that  Topotobampo  is  one 
thousand  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  and  five  hundred 
miles  nearer  Kansas  City  by  the  new  line  than  is  San 
Francisco  by  the  shortest  dispatch  now  operated.  The 
entire  combination  will  be  able  to  supply  the  Hawaiians 
and  the  East  with  every  import 'save  the  textiles. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  transcontinental  scheme  by  Mr. 
Hawley  will  enable  him  to  do  directly  what  Mr.  Harriman 
accomplished  only  indirectly,  and  will  give  him  a  line  from 
ocean  to  ocean  fully  a  thousand  miles  shorter  than  any 
other.  To  have  achieved  this  with  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
detached  track  as  a  starter  will  be  a  big  feat. 

A  Man  Who  Can  Wait 

MR.  HAWLEY  is  evidently  not  superstitious,  for  his 
office  is  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  big  Broad  Ex- 
change building  that  towers  over  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  whole  financial  district.  It  is  a  long,  high  room  with  red 
walls  and  very  simple  walnut  furniture.  In  the  center 
stands  a  table  and  in  one  corner  a  ticker  sputters. 
Through  one  window  you  get  a  glimpse  of  East  River 
with  its  teeming  traffic,  and  through  another  sometimes 
comes  the  faint  din  of  the  curb  market.  The  only 
portraits  that  hang  there  are  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Collis  P. 
Huntington  and  President  Taft. 

At  a  roll-top  desk  that  stands  against  the  north  wall 
sits  a  plump,  gray-haired,  well-groomed  man  scarcely  five 
feet  high.  His  eyes  are  keen  and  searching;  his  mouth  is 
strong  and  unyielding;  his  smooth  face  is  immobile  and 
unemotional.  He  talks  in  a  low,  even  voice  and,  from 
a  long  habit  of  taciturnity,  almost  in  monosyllables. 
Where  Mr.  Harriman  was  restless  and  even  impatient  in 
conversation,  Mr.  Hawley  is  in  complete  repose. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hawley  if  he  had  followed  any  definite 
rule  in  the  development  of  his  railroad  career. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  can't  say  that  I  have.  I  have 
played  a  lone  hand  and  stuck  to  my  job.  I  have  simply 
done  two  things:  I  have  worked  and  I  have  waited. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  know 
how  to  wait.  Many  things  come  to  you.  It  does  not  pay  to 
get  restless.  The  reason  why  so  many  people  lose  money, 
especially  down  here  in  Wall  Street,  is  that  they  get  restless 
for  results.  (Continued  on  Page  42) 
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IN  FRONT  of  Mike  Lennon's  little  Jimmy  Rourke, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  pint  of  peanuts,  but  accounted 
the  best  lightweight  fighter  in  all  the  fourth  ward, 
confronted  six-foot  Bull  Welch  with  blazing  wrath. 

"And  you  a  pal  of  mine!  "  he  exclaimed;  then  he  added 
with  sudden  explosiveness :  "Gimme  that  lid!" 

Bull  Welch,  big  as  he  was,  quailed  ridiculously  under 
this  wrath,  and  was  meekly  unresisting  when  Jimmy 
suddenly  thrust  up  his  hand,  grabbed  the  new  derby  from 
the  head  of  his  huge  friend,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  and 
most  surprisingly  jumped  upon  it. 

Mr.  Welch  deemed  it  due  his  pride  to  make  at  least  a 
show  of  protest. 

"If  anybody  else  than  my  best  pal  was  to  do  that  I'd 
break  him  in  two,"  he  observed. 

Jimmy  eyed  his  friend  contemplatively  for  a  moment 
and  poked  a  rigid  forefinger  into  Mr.  Welch's  yielding 
anatomy  just  above  the  waist-line,  where  a  blue  hickory 
shirt,  unadorned  by  collar  or  tie,  bulged  above  a  frilling 
edge  of  trousers  held  in  place  by  a  rusty  leather  belt, 
which,  unsupported  by  belt  straps,  made  a  most  slovenly 
line. 

"You're  gettin'  fat.  Bull,  and  soft,"  commented  Jimmy 
critically.  "I  don't  think  you  could  put  up  anyways 
near  the  scrap  you  used  to.  You  better  cut  out  that 
booze  thing,"  and  he  inspected  with  cold  severity  the  mud- 
diness  of  Mr.  Welch's  eyes  and  the  redness  of  his  puffed 
face. 

Jimmy  himself,  just  coming  from  work,  was  clean  and 
lithe  as  a  panther,  with  no  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon 
him.  His  eyes,  the  deepest  of  Irish  blue,  were  as  clear  as 
crystal.  His  cheeks  were  a  healthy  pink.  Though  it  was  a 
crisp  autumn  day  his  shirt  V'd  open  at  the  throat,  reveal- 
ing a  neck  and  upper  torso  sheathed  in  muscles  of  steel 
that  glided  under  a  velvet  skin. 

"I  win  the  two  bones  for  that  bonnet  off'n  Diggsy 
Harber,"  remarked  Mr.  Welch  irrelevantly,  gazing  with 
much  rue  at  the  remains  of  the  derby. 

"I  win  this  two-case  note  settin'  wagon-spokes  in  ten- 
inch  hubs  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  five  at  night,  and 
it's  a  better  game,"  returned  Jimmy,  producing  a  two- 
dollar  bill.  "Now,  you  take  these  two  bucks  over  to 
Schwinder's  and  get  a  new  skypiece,  and  you  tell  him  that 
Jimmy  Rourke  sent  you  around  to  do  it.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  why  you  didn't  go  to  Schwinder's  in  the  first 
place." 

"  I  didn't  know  Schwinder'd  been  took  into  the  precinct  ; 
an'  he's  a  Republican,  anyhow,"  returned  Bull  in  half- 
sullen  defense. 

"You  ought  to  kep'  track  of  things  when  they  redis- 
tricted  the  ward,"  returned  Jimmy  savagely.  "I've  sent 
four  of  the  boys  around  to  Schwinder's  in  the  past  two 
weeks  to  buy  their  new  roofs,  and  tonight  I'm  goin'  over 
and  see  if  I  can't  nail  his  vote.  We  cert'nly  need  it  this 
year." 

Mr.  Welch  had  tucked  the  two-dollar  bill  in  his  pocket 
with  careless  indifference,  also  with  resignation,  for  he 
knew  he  could  not  purchase  at  Schwinder's  anything  near 
so  stylish  and  startling  a  hat  as  the  broken  one.  Never- 
theless, he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  edge  gracefully 
away  from  the  entire  hat  episode. 

"They  sure  aid  hammer  you  on  the  raw  when  they 
St.-Louis'd  this  ward,"  he  said  with  sympathy. 

"Callahan's  a  smart  man,"  Jimmy  admitted,  not 
without  admiration;  "but  he's  put  me  on  the  blink  good 
and  proper.  Billy  Brady'll  put  it  all  over  me  this  elec- 
tion." 

"It's  tough  lines,"  admitted  Mr.  Welch.  "I  suppose 
it's  all  off  now.  When  this  old  town  went  Democrat  it's 
the  fourth  ward  put  it  across,  an'  if  the  fourth  ward  went 


Democrat  it  was  precinct  B  that  done  it,  an'  when  it  was 
precinct  B  that  swung  it  you're  the  kid  that's  been 
busy." 

Jimmy  sighed. 

"It's  a  bum  year,  anyhow,"  he  complained.   "We  ain't 
got  anything  to  give  'em.    It's  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration now,  and  a  Democrat  worker  couldn't  get  a  favor 
for  none  of  his  friends  short  of  usin'  a 
blackjack." 

"Well,  you  know  me,  pal,"  said  Bull 
with  a  grin.  "You  show  me  the  favor  and 
I  know  where  to  borrow  a  blackjack." 

"Nix,"  responded  Jimmy.  "You're 
too  handy  with  it,"  and,  having  headed 
Mr.  Welch  carefully  in  the  direction  of 
Schwinder's,  he  walked  on. 
He'  had  nothing  to  give  them!  This  was  practical 
politics,  real  politics.  Party  principles  may  form  the 
basis  of  argument  in  the  country,  but  not  in  the  city  where 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  principles  do  not  vote  and 
the  actual  voters  expect  and  demand  material  benefits. 
For  instance,  there  was  Freiss.  Freiss  kept  a  family 
hotel  in  the  corner  of  precinct  B.  Freiss  was  a  good 
Democrat,  and  for  a  long  time  had  wanted  a  mail-box  in 
the  lobby  of  his  hotel.  Jimmy  had  a  message  for  Freiss. 
The  message  was  from  Ed  McShane,  the  Democratic  boss 
of  the  ward,  and  Jimmy  would  rather  not  have  delivered 
it.  He  would  not  have  done  so  except  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  come  back  and  tell  Freiss  the  outcome  of  his 
latest  intercession,  and  Jimmy,  with  a  perspicacity  which 
distinguishes  all  successful  politicians,  never  broke  a 
promise,  though  in  this  case  he  had  no  better  word  to 
deliver  than  that  McShane  had  been  unsuccessful  so  far, 
but  that  he  would  try  again.  Mr.  Freiss  fixed  Jimmy 
with  a  stern  eye  and  a  forbidding  countenance.  He  was 
short  and  stern-minded,  with  a  stubby  mustache  and  that 
indescribable,  snug-fitting  neatness  of  attire  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  prosperous  elderly  German. 

"Maybe  you'd  better  look  behind  you,"  he  observed. 
Jimmy  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Freiss'  hand- 
wave,  and  his  startled  eyes  rested  upon  a  nice,  large  mail- 
box, brave  in  its  shining  green  paint. 

"Good!"  declared  Jimmy  with  much  outward  hearti- 
ness, rising  instantly  to  the  sickening  occasion.  ' '  Where'd 
you  get  it?" 

"Mr.  Callahan,"  explained  Mr.  Freiss  a  little  uncom- 
fortably. "  He  came  in  here  himself  day  before  yesterday 
and  says  he:  'Mr.  Freiss,  I  hear  you  want  a  mail-box  in 
your  hotel.'  'Yes,  sir,'  says,  I,  'I  need  it.'  'Why  didn't 
you  come  to  me?'  Mr.  Callahan  asked  me.  'Well,  Mr. 
Callahan,'  says  I,  'I  couldn't  do  it.  I  always  worked 
against  you.  I  never  voted  for  you.  I  always  asked  all 
my  friends  not  to  vote  for  you.  All  my  life  I  have  been  a 
Democrat,  and  I  couldn't  come  to  you  for  any  favors.' 
Mr.  Callahan  just  laughed.  'Oh,'  he  says,  'that  don't 
make  any  difference.  We're  living  in  the  same  ward.  We 
can  be  good  friends  even  if  we  haven't  the  same  politics, 
can't  we?  I'll  get  you  your  mail-box.'  Well,  of  course,  I 
wanted  that  mail-box,  but  I  tell  him:  'Look  here,  Mr. 
Callahan,  that's  a  very  gentlemanly  favor  you  offer  me, 
and  I  am  very  much  obliged;  but  I  have  got  to  tell  you 


'I'm  a  Republican,  I  Say," 
Repeated  Jimmy 


'I  Got  to  Have  Mini!"  He  Shrieked 


the  truth.  Even  if  you 
do  get  me  that  mail- 
box I  cannot  vote  for 
you.'  'Oh,'  said  he, 
'that's  all  right.  You 
don't  have  to  vote  for 
me.  We  need  good 
Democrats  in  the  ward 
as  well  as  good  Republi- 
cans.'  So  he  shook 
hands  and  went  away, 
and  there's  the  mail- 
box." 

Jimmy  sighed  in  re- 
lief. 

"So  I  have  got  to 
vote  for  him,"  added 
Mr.  Freiss  with  a 
sigh  of  finality,  and 
folded  his  plump  hands  over  his  clean,  white  waistcoat. 

Jimmy  caught  his  breath  over  this  bit  of  inconsistency. 

"Why,  you  don't  have  to  do  that,"  he  urged.  "You 
told  Callahan  that  you  would  not,  even  if  he  did  give  you 
the  box.  Callahan  said  it  was  all  right.  He  got  you  the 
box,  and  he  don't  expect  anything." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  returned  Mr.  Freiss;  "but  I  got  to 
vote  for  him  just  the  same.  I  can't  vote  against  a  gentle- 
man that  does  me  things  like  that." 

Carefully,  tactfully,  not  even  so  much  as  hinting 
anything  derogatory  to  Mr.  Callahan— who  owned  three 
saloons  and  ran  gambling  games  in  all  of  them,  who  had 
been  twice  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  and  once  within 
the  uncomfortable  shadow  of  the  very  prison  walls,  but 
nevertheless  was  a  pleasant  gentleman  indeed  to  meet  and 
with  whom  to  do  business— Jimmy  wrought  with  Mr. 
Freiss  for  a  solid  half-hour  to  no  purpose,  and  then  started 
sadly  home.  On  the  way  his  feet  chose  their  own  path 
and  carried  him  two  blocks  out  of  his  road,  as  they  often 
most  contrarily  did,  past  the  house  of  the  Bradys,  where 
Nellie  Brady,  with  hair  black  as  night,  and  eyes  as  blue 
as  heaven,  and  lips  as  red  as  cherries,  and  teeth  as  white  as 
snow— Jimmy  remembered  all  that  from  a  song— stood  at 
the  gate  in  all  the  plump  freshness  of  her  nineteen  years. 
Her  eyes  widened  for  a  moment  in  a  flash  of  pleased  recog- 
nition as  they  rested  upon  the  compact  and  well-featured 
bundle  of  life  and  energy  which  comprised  Jimmy  Rourke, 
then  they  narrowed  and  she  gazed  indifferently  on  down 
the  street  past  him. 

"Hello,  kid,"  said  young  Rourke,  stopping  hesitantly. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,"  said  she  indifferently. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  wherein  the  awkward- 
ness was  all  on  his  part. 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  I  seen  you,"  ventured 
Jimmy. 

"Yes?"  she  interrogated.  "It  has  been  a  long  time, 
hasn't  it?  Last  spring  some  time,  at  the  Joy  Club's 
dance,  wasn't  it?" 

"No,  twice  since  then,"  Jimmy  reminded  her,  hurt 
that  she  had  been  so  forgetful  of  him.  "Once  at  Mc- 
Shane's  picnic,  and  last  month  at  the  Sons  of  Columbus 
outing." 

"Oh,  yes;  that's  so,"  she  admitted  as  if  it  were  of  no 
consequence  whatever.   "  Fine  weather,  isn't  it?  " 

"Sure,"  agreed  Jimmy,  and  shifted  to  the  other  foot. 
"I  say,  Nellie,"  he  offered  presently  with  much  temerity, 
"you  got  a  partner  for  the  doings  down  at  the  island 
next  week?" 

"Not  yet,"  she  replied  with  a  certain  softening  of  the 
voice  that  he  took  to  be  relenting,  as  it  was  deliberately 
intended  he  should  do. 

"Neither  have  I,"  he  hastily  informed  her.  "Let's  go 
together." 

She  had  been  eagerly  waiting  for  that. 

"Not!"  she  emphatically  declared.  "I've  told  you 
before  that  I'm  a  Brady  and  always  will  be  a  Brady;  and 
I  won't  trail  around  with  anybody  that's  always  fought 
the  Bradys." 

"That's  politics,"  protested  Jimmy,  going  over  the 
same  old  line  of  argument.  "  I  don't  see  what  a  girl's  got 
to  do  with  politics." 

"It's  more  than  politics,"  she  insisted.  "It  started 
with  that,  but  it's  run  into  a  riot,  so  that  every  time  a 
Brady  meets  a  Rourke  there's  a  fight,  and  the  only  way 
to  ever  stop  it  is  for  you  to  turn  Republican." 

"Lemme  tell  you  one  thing,"  announced  Jimmy. 
"  When  I  do  that  it  will  be  time  for  my  friends  to  call  the 
wagon  and  send  me  out  to  the  bughouse,  because  I'll  be 
dippy." 

"Here  comes  Billy,"  said  the  girl  with  sudden  appre- 
hension in  her  voice.  "  You  better  move  on,  Jimmy." 
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Jimmy's  back  was  to  the  approaching  Billy,  but  he  did 
not  turn,  nor  did  he  move. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  take  any  girl  to  the  island,"  said 
Jimmy  calmly.  "I  think  I'll  justgodown  with  the  bunch." 

"It's  getting  to  be  fierce  the  way  the  boys  are  all 
stagging  it  nowadays,"  Nellie  commented  upon  that  with 
equal  calmness.   "They're  getting  stingy." 

Billy  Brady,  with  a  scowl  of  midnight  blackness  on  his 
brow,  walked  around  Jimmy  Rourke  to  get  to  the  gate. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  to  be  more  careful  who  you 
talked  to,"  said  Billy  without  a  glance  in  Jimmy's 
direction. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  I'd  talk  to  whoever  I  pleased," 
his  sister  flared  back.  "  I've  got  a  right  to  make  my  own 
friends." 

"And  I  got  a  right  to  see  that  they're  the  right  kind  of 
people,"  her  brother  retorted. 

Jimmy  took  it  upon  himself  to  decide  that  it  was  now 
his  turn  to  come  into  the  conversation. 

"If  you're  handin'  anything  my  way,"  he  observed, 
"you  want  to  hand  it  straight  to  me,  see?  I  guess  I  can 
take  care  of  it." 

For  the  first  time  the  eyes"  of  the  young  men  met. 
Billy  was  almost  half  a  head  taller  than  Jimmy  and 
broader  across  the  shoulders,  heavier-muscled  in  every 
way,  and  had  at  least  fifteen  pounds  the  advantage  in 
weight,  an  advantage  which  Jimmy  offset  by  superior 
quickness  and  skill.  For  a  moment  they  glared  at  each 
other  with  a  certain  increasing  tenseness  of  biceps  which 
Nellie  Brady  recognized  at  once.  She  used  prompt  and 
vigorous  methods  of  suppression.  Lying  at  her  feet  was 
the  nozzle  of  the  hose  which  watered  the  ten-by-twenty 
feet  of  grass  of  their  old-fashioned  " flat"  building.  Close 
to  her  hand  was  the  hydrant.  She  snatched  up  the  hose 
and  put  her  hand  upon  the  turncock. 

"You're  going  to  cut  this  out,"  she  advised  them.  "I 
won't  have  any  scraps  about  me,  nor  in  front  of  our  place, 
and  the  first  pass  either  one  of  you  makes  I'm  going  to 
drown  you  both.  Billy,  there's  two  letters  in  the  house 
for  you.   One  of  them's  from  Callahan." 

Billy  stepped  inside  the  gate. 

"I'll  pass  it  up  this  time,"  he  threateningly  stated, 
"  but  if  it  happens  any  more  I  won't." 

He  trudged  on  into  the  house,  and  Jimmy  smiled. 

"You're  all  to  the  good,  Nellie,"  said  he.  "I  didn't 
think  you'd  stick  by  me  so  strong  after  what  you  just 
said  about  the  Bradys  and  the  Rourkes." 

"It  wasn't  for  you  at  all,"  she  disdainfully  informed 
him.  "  It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing."  And  then  she 
calmly  bade  him  good-by  and  followed  her  brother  inside. 

Jimmy,  highly  dissatisfied,  started  home.  On  his  way 
a  thin,  untidy  and  careworn-looking  woman  stepped  out 
of  her  door  and  called  him. 

"I  been  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Rourke,"  she  said,  hold- 
ing her  left  hand  tightly  in  her  right  and  turning  it  back- 
ward and  forward  in  sheer  nervousness.  "My  man's 
broke  over  again.  He  was  out  last  night  and  he  ain't 
come  home  yet.  They  tell  me  he's  layin'  around  over  at 
Mike  Lennon's,  gamblin'  an'  drinkin'.  He  won't  come 
home  nor  go  to  work  till  every  cent's  out  of  the 
savings-bank  unless  you  can  do  something  with 
him." 

"I'll  send  him  right  home,  Mrs.  Miller,"  said 
Jimmy  briefly,  and  with  a  sigh  he  retraced  his 
steps,  followed  by  the  voluble  thanks  of  Mrs. 
Miller. 

This  again  was  practical  politics  and  part  of 
his  duty  as  precinct  leader,  but  this  evening  his 
heart  was  not  in  his  work.  Something  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  whatever  it  was  that  kept  him 
from  Nellie  Brady,  was  wrong.  In  the  course  of 
seeing  that  Mr.  Miller  relinquished  his  fleshpots 
and  returned  to  his  family  he  was  compelled  to 
administer  a  thrashing  to  that  gentleman,  but 
it  was  only  perfunctorily  done. 

// 

JIMMY  approached  the  fall  elections  with 
grave  anxiety.    The  newly-districted  ward 
presented  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than 
the  old  one.    The  astute  Republican  gentlemen 
who  were  now  at  the  head  of  things  had  been 
bothered  by  this  district  long  enough.  The 
fourth  ward  had  always  been  debatable  ground. 
On  each  side  of  it  were  solid  Republican  wards. 
By  the  simple  little  expedient  of  moving  the  ward 
lines  three  blocks  to  the  west  on  each  side,  a 
part  of  the  fourth  was  thrown  into  the  third, 
where  there  was  sufficient  Republican  majority  amply 
to  take  care  of  it,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth  was  thrown 
into  the  fourth,  introducing  a  Republican  majority  from 
that  side;  this  pleasant  and  effective  method  of  procedure 
being  known  as  "the  St.  Louis  plan."    The  precinct 
embracing  those  opposing  ardent  workers,  Jimmy  Rourke 
and  Billy  Brady,  was  right  at  the  edge  of  the  new  line 
and  was  in  part  affected  by  it. 

Election  day  came  in  the  midst  of  a  particularly 
troublesome  time  this  year  for  Jimmy.    For  one  thing, 


Bull  Welch  "got*  himself  in  bad  with  the  police,"  and 
Jimmy  was  more  or  less  father  and  mother  to  Welch, 
having  the  troubles  that  all  parents  know,  particularly 
those  with  wayward  sons.  Nellie  Brady  had  taken  to 
cutting  Jimmy  dead  on  the  street.  Almost  certain  defeat 
stared  the  fourth  ward  Democracy  in  the  face,  and  even 
precinct  B  was  worse  than  doubtful. 

It  was  with  much  misgiving,  therefore,  that  he  reported 
himself  at  the  precinct  polling  place  on  the  night  before 
election.  By  law  there  were  two  Republican  and  two 
Democratic  judges  of  election  in  each  precinct.  For 
several  years  Jimmy  Rourke  and  Billy  Brady  had  been 
judges  on  opposing  sides,  and  usually  one  of  them  had 
been  the  presiding  judge.  The  law  placed  a'premium  upon 
conflict  by  demanding  that  this  official  should  be  chosen 
from  among  these  four  by  their  own  ballots,  an  obviously 
impossible  situation  and  one  that  would  have  resulted  in 
perpetual  deadlocks  except  for  another  provision  that, 
after  ten  minutes  of  balloting,  if  a  deadlock  resulted  the 
choice  should  be  determined  by  lot,  which  meant,  in  brief, 
the  flipping  of  a  coin.  Jimmy  Rourke  was  the  last  man  of 
the  four  to  arrive  at  Rittman's  barber  shop  upon  this 
particular  night,  and  he  immediately  produced  a  quarter 
from  his  pocket. 

"Well,"  he  observed,  "I  suppose  we  might  as  well  get 
busy.   Heads  or  tails,  Billy?   Three  out  of  five." 

"Heads!"  said  Billy  promptly,  and  held  himself  poised. 

Jimmy  tossed  the  coin  in  the  air.  They  were  both  upon 
it  in  an  instant,  their  keen  eyes  seeking  advantage.  Billy 


Such  Tactics  Could  Lead  but  to  One  Result 

Brady  was  first  upon  the  floor  and  grabbed  the  coin,  this 
being  real  politics  of  the  most  practical  sort. 

"Heads!"  he  cried  triumphantly. 

"I  didn't  see  it!  "  objected  Jimmy. 

"It  was  heads  all  right,  though,"  declared  Brady,  lying 
with  much  indignation. 

"  If  it  had  been  heads  you'd  'a'  let  it  lay  there,"  protested 
Rourke.   "I  know  your  game." 

"I  copped  it  to  keep  you  from  doin'  a  snatch  an' 
claimin'  it  tails,"  Billy  explained  with  much  show  of  reason. 


"Well,  it  was  tails!"  asserted  Jimmy  confidently. 
.  "It  was  heads!  " 
"It  was  tails! " 

"How  do  you  know?  You  say  you  didn't  see  it?  If 
you  ain't  satisfied  we'll  have  to  shake  it  over,  that's  all." 

"  All  right,  we'll  do  that,"  assented  Jimmy,  rather  to  the 
surprise  of  his  opponent. 

Brady  threw  the  coin.  This  time  it  was  Jimmy  who 
grabbed  it  from  the  floor,  declaring  it  to  be  tails,  though 
having  plainly  seen  it  to  be  heads.  Such  tactics  could 
lead  but  to  one  result.  They  fought  all  over  the  place,  and 
their  firm  adherents  took  part  in  the  battle.  Eventually, 
Mr.  Rittman  sent  for  police  enough  to  quell  the  riot.  It 
took  an  exact  half  dozen  of  the  bluecoats  to  do  it.  Of 
course  there  were  no  arrests,  but  one  of  the  policemen 
insisted  on  holding  straws  for  the  contestants  to  draw. 
Jimmy  Rourke  drew  the  shortest  one  and  lost,  and  immedi- 
ately consequent  upon  that  decision  there  followed  another 
fight,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
was  a  brief  one.  So  far  as  ultimate  peace  was  concerned, 
the  officers  did  a  mistaken  thing.  They  had  better  have 
left  Jimmy  Rourke  and  Billy  Brady  fight  out  their 
differences  once  for  all  and  decide  who  was  the  better  man. 
As  it  was,  bound  over  by  the  duties  of  election,  they  could 
only  sit  and  glower  at  each  other,  and  in  this  temporary 
truce  they  separated,  still  without  having  come  to  con- 
clusions. 

The  next  day  Billy  Brady,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  and  was  put  out  of  fighting  commission 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  Bull  Welch  was  "put 
away"  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  "  blackjacked "  a 
stranger  and  taken  his  money  from  him.  That  was  the 
last  drop  in  Jimmy  Rourke's  cup,  already  full  to  over- 
flowing, for  the  Republican  victory  had  been  overwhelming. 

The  "sending  out"  of  Mr.  Welch  was  a  calamity  to 
Jimmy  in  more  senses  than  one.  Ln  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  obligation  of  friendship;  in  the  second  place,  the 
matter  of  influence  was  at  stake.  The  leader  in  a  precinct 
must  protect  his  own.  Bull  Welch  was  known  to  be 
Jimmy's  pal  and  political  follower.  If  that  person  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  workhouse,  "making  little  ones 
out  of  big  ones,"  where  was  Jimmy's  prestige?  What  was 
the  use  of  following  such  a  leader?  In  this  case,  and  filled 
with  much  perturbation,  Jimmy  hunted  up  Ed  McShane, 
a  raw-boned,  lanky  man  with  an  amazing  shock  of  red 
hair  and  countless  violent  freckles. 

"  They've  sent  Bull  Welch  out,  Ed,"  stated  Jimmy  with 
calm  confidence  that  the  matter  was  now  well  on  its  way 
to  be  righted. 

"They  was  bound  to  get  him,"  observed  McShane. 
"Bull's  a  tough  guy,  and  it's  a  wonder  to  me  they  didn't 
nail  him  long  ago." 

"He's  my  friend,"  returned  Jimmy  as  an  ample  and 
sufficient  defense. 

"He's  more  trouble  to  you  than  he's  worth,  Jimmy," 
advised  McShane  kindly.  "I  told  you  long  ago  you'd 
better  shake  him.  We  don't  want  him.  He's  no  good  to 
the  party  nor  to  you." 

"I  told  you  he  was  my  friend!"  repeated  Jimmy. 
"That's  enough,  a-in't  it?  Say,  do  you  know  what  he 
done?  We've  been  pals  all  our  lives.  When  we  was  just 
kids  Bull  Welch  saved  me  from  drowning,  and  he  pretty 
near  went  under  himself.  That  time  when  I  got  in  trouble 
over  beatin'  up  a  cop  Bull  hid  me  away  for  two  weeks. 
There  never  was  a  time  he  didn't  go  to  the  front  for  me, 
and  I'm  right  here  to  stick  the  same  way.  He's  got  to  get 
out,  that's  all." 

McShane  sighed. 

"  I  suppose  I  got  to  be  on  the  level  with  you,  Jimmy.  I 
can't  do  it.  Since  the  election  I  lost  every  last  bit  of 
pull  I  had.  I'm  in  bad  up  at  the  works  and  down  at  the 
city  building  and  all  around.  I  can't  do  nothin'."  All 
this  was  untrue.  McShane  still  was  able,  through  Purcell, 
the  Democratic  leader  of  the  city,  to  obtain  such  conces- 
sions as  this;  but  he  must  ask  them  sparingly,  and  he 
preferred  to  save  his  pull  for  some  one  more  worth  while 
than  Welch.  "For  all  of  me  Bull'll  have  to  stick,"  he 
concluded  with  an  uninterested  finality  not  at  all  to  young 
Rourke's  liking. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first  place?"  demanded 
Jimmy.  "In  place  of  tellin'  me  that  you're  a  dead  one 
you  stand  here  knockin'  my  friend.  You  make  me  sick. 
I'm  goin'  to  see  the  big  boss." 

"Naw,  don't  you  do  it,"  protested  McShane  hastily. 
"Purcell  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  you  precinct 
pikers.  He's  got  troubles  of  his  own,  anyhow.  I  tell  you, 
you  leave  it  to  me,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

"I'll  leave  it  to  you,  nit!"  announced  Jimmy.  "You 
made  me  sore  anyhow,  crabbin"  my  friend.  I'm  goin'  to 
see  Purcell  and  that  settles  it." 

It  was  against  all  ethics  of  municipal  politics  for  a  mere 
precinct  worker  to  bother  "the  big  boss."  Whatever  busi- 
ness the  precinct  "husky"  had  with  the  head  office  was 
supposed  to  come  through  his  ward  captain;  yet  Jimmy, 
secure  in  the  value  of  his  own  services  and  earnest  in  the 
cause,  now  deliberately  violated  the  rule.  He  went  directly 
to  see  Purcell,  who  was  ostensibly  a  lawyer  but  lived 
largely  on  the  campaign  fund  and  other  such  pickings. 
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As  Jimmy  walked  into  the  office  he  heard  Purcell  say 
at  the  telephone: 

"All  right,  Ed;  I'll  pass  it  right  back  to  you." 

"That's  McShane  talkin'  to  you,  ain't  it?"  demanded 
Jimmy  as  Purcell  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"What's  it  to  you?"  demanded  Purcell  in  return. 

He  was  a  big  man  who  wore  his  elongated  derby  on  the 
back  of  his  head  indoors  and  out,  a  man  who  had  cultivated 
a  pleasing  smile 
until  his  eyes  and 
his  nose  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth 
bore  the  wrinkles  of 
smiling  habit;  but 
those  cold  eyes 
belied  all  that 
smiling  and  told 
the  truth  about 
him. 

"It's  just  this  to 
me,"  announced 
Jimmy,  in  no 
measure  awed  by 
Purcell's  evident 
displeasure.  "I got 
a  friend  out  on  the 
rock  pile  and  he 
can't  stay  there, 
see?  I  told 
McShane  about  it, 
and  he  said  he 
couldn't  do  any- 
thing. I  told  him  I 
was  comin'  to  see 
you.  Now  he's 
called  you  up  on 
the  'phone  to  beat 

me  to  it  and  knock         Callahan  Looked  Fat,  but  Was  as  Hard  as 

my  game." 

"  Didn't  McShane  tell  you,  the  last  thing,  to  leave  it  to 
him,  and  he'd  see  what  he  could  do?"  demanded  Purcell. 

"Yes,  but  that  was  after  he'd  knocked  my  friend  and 
told  me  he  couldn't  do  nothin';  so  I  put  McShane  on  the 
Sweeney  list,  and  I  come  here." 

"You  come  to  the  wrong  place,"  Purcell  informed  him. 
"You  report  back  to  McShane  for  what  you  want,  and 
don't  come  botherin'  around  me.  I'm  busy.  I  ain't  got 
time  to  see  all  you  precinct  hustlers." 

Jimmy  swallowed  hard.  It  was  backing  down  more 
than  a  Rourke  liked  to  do,  but  still  it  was  in  the  cause  of 
friendship,  and  Jimmy  laid  self  aside. 

"  If  I  go  back  to  McShane  and  he  puts  it  up  to  you,  will 
you  get  Bull  Welch  out?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"I'm  not  makin'  any  promises.  Go  back  and  put  it 
through  in  the  regular  way." 

"That's  the  last  word,  is  it?"  demanded  Jimmy,  con- 
quering a  certain  fierceness  that  he  felt  welling  up  in  him. 

"That's  the  last  word,"  repeated  Purcell  curtly,  and 
Jimmy  went  back  to  McShane,  whom  he  found  at  Mike 
Lennon's  saloon. 

"Well,  Ed,"  he  confessed  humbly  enough,  "I  put 
myself  in  Dutch  by  trying  to  go  over  your  head.  Purcell 
sends  me  back  here.   Will  you  get  my  friend  out?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not,"  declared  McShane, 
vindictive  in  his  triumph.  "I  think  I'll  just  hand  it  to 
you,  to  teach  you  to  stay  in  your  place.  You're  mighty 
fresh  with  your  demands,  anyhow.  You  didn't  deliver 
your  precinct  this  fall.  Seems  to  me  we  need  a  new  leader 
in  precinct  B." 

"Look  here,  McShane,"  said  Jimmy  sternly.  "You 
know  why  I  didn't  deliver  the  goods.  They  redistricted 
it  for  me  and  threw  twenty-seven  straight  Republicans 
into  my  precinct.  Counting  them  off  I  got  more  votes 
from  the  old  crowd  than  we  ever  had,  and  I  got  two  of  the 
new  Republicans.  I've  worked  hard  and  faithful  for  the 
party  all  my  life,  and  I  done  good  work,  and  you  know  it. 
Now,  I  don't  ask  you  much,  but  to  go  to  the  front  for  Bull 
Welch— my  friend,  understand,  my  friend— and  there's 
nothing  to  it  but  that  he's  got  to  get  out.  I  got  to  have 
him." 

"Well,"  decided  McShane,  lighting  a  cigar  with  great 
nonchalance,  "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

His  tone  was  so  unencouraging,  so  contemptuous,  that 
Jimmy 's  long-suppressed  rage  flared  up ;  his  fists  clenched, 
his  face  turned  red. 

"I  got  to  have  him!"  said  he.  "Today's  Thursday. 
If  he  ain't  out  on  Saturday  I'm  goin'  to  start  somethin' !  " 
Suddenly  his  voice  trembled  and  broke.  "I  got  to  have 
him! "  he  shrieked. 

"You  got  to  have  a  wallop  on  the  koko  if  you  come 
four-flushing  around  here  like  that.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Are  you  trying  to  bluff  me?  I'll  hand  you  a  push  in  just 
two  more  minutes." 

"You  try  it!"  shouted  Jimmy.  "I've  put  more  than 
one  big  slob  like  you  to  sleep  and  I  can  do  it  again.  Come 
on!   Start  something! " 

Only  prompt  action,  accompanied  by  the  sharp  clatter 
on  the  floor  of  three  additional  pairs  of  feet,  like  fire 


Nails 


horses  bursting  from  their  stalls,  separated  the  two  men 
harmless  from  their  sudden  clinch ;  but  as  Jimmy  Rourke 
went  out  of  the  door,  induced  to  leave  by  the  bartender 
and  their  mutual  friends,  McShane  called  after  him: 

"Bull  Welch  can  stay  in  the  workhouse  till  he  rots,  for 
all  o'  me! " 

Jimmy  turned  sick  at  heart.  That  was  the  final  verdict. 
Beyond  McShane  he  could  not  go.  Unless  Purcell  took 
the  thing  up  and  used  his  influence  with  his 
political  opponents,  in  a  trade  of  courtesies  always 
permissible  in  matters  of  this  sort,  Bull  Welch 
must  serve  out  his  time— sixty  days!  Another 
would  have  conveyed  the  hopeless  tidings  to 
Welch  with  such  humiliation  as  lay  in  them,  but 
for  an  hour  Jimmy  Rourke  pondered,  and  not 
one  minute  of  that  hour  was  wasted  in  regret  or 
even  in  anger.  It  was  entirely  spent  on  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the  uncom- 
fortable and  disgraceful  occupation  of  making 
little  rocks  out  of  big  ones.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  he  did  a  desperate  thing  that,  previous  to 
this  emergency,  he  would  not  have  thought  pos- 
sible. 

Ill 

CALLAHAN,  the  Republican  boss  of  the  fourth 
ward,  was  short  and  heavy-set  and  looked 
fat,  but  was  as  hard  as  nails.  He  had  a  round 
face  and  thick  lips  and  an  absolutely  seraphic 
expression— an  overgrown  cherub  in  whom  there 
could  be  no  possible  guile;  and  yet  Callahan  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  political 
manipulators,  and  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded. 
He  received  Jimmy  Rourke  with  great  affability. 
"You're  lookin'  fine,  Jimmy.  What's  doin'  ? " 
"  Callahan,  I  been  fightin'  against  you  for  more 
years  than  I  got  fingers  on  my  punch  hand," 
began  Jimmy.   "I  guess  you  know  me." 

"I  certainly  do,  Jimmy,"  agreed  Callahan 
heartily.  "You've  done  some  fine  and  handy 
two-fisted  work.  You're  in  the  wrong  cause,  but  I  honor 
you  for  your  work,  Jimmy.  Some  day  we'll  have  you  on 
the  right  side." 

Jimmy  shook  his  head. 

"The  Rourkes  is  all  Democrats,"  he  announced.  "As 
I  say,  Callahan,  I  been  fighting  you  tooth  and  toenail 
ever  since  I  growed  up,  as  you  well  know.  I  want  a  favor." 

Callahan  closed  his  eyes  and  laughed  softly. 

"It's  a  fine  recommendation  you're  giving  yourself  for 
it,"  said  he.   "Well,  spill  it,  Jimmy." 

"They  sent  my  friend  Bull  Welch  over,  and  I  want 
him  out." 

Callahan  pursed  up  his  lips. 

"  Suppose  we  get  him  out,  what  then  ?  " 

Jimmy  swallowed  hard. 

"Be  a  good  fellow,  Callahan,"  he  begged,  "and  don't 
make  me  promise  nothin'." 

Callahan  considered  that  proposal  in  silence  for  a  while. 
Also,  he  considered  Jimmy.    "Well,  it's  this  way,"  said 
Callahan.    "You're  from  pre- 
cinct B." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  can't  do  anything 
unless  it  comes  up  to  me  from 
the  precinct  leader.  I  can't  take 
any  power  away  from  my  good 
workers  down  there." 

Jimmy  stopped  aghast. 

"You  mean  Billy  Brady  ? "  he 
exclaimed. 

"Sure  I  mean  Billy  Brady." 

"But,  Callahan,  I  can't  go  to 
Brady!  "  protested  Jimmy  in  a 
panic.  "Brady  and  me's  been 
sworn  enemies.  He's  laid  up 
with  a  bum  leg  now,  but  as  soon 
as  he  gets  out  him  and  me's 
goin'  to  have  the  fight  of  our 
lives.  You  know  what  he  told  a 
friend  of  mine?— that  as  soon  as 
he  got  on  the  street  he  was  goin' 
to  feed  me  to  his  dog.  Well,  now, 
you  know  that  no  guy's  goin' 
to  do  somethin'  like  that  to  me 
and  me  holdin'  still.  I  got  a 
little  old  smoke-wagon  that  I 
ain't  had  in  my  hip  kick  since  I 
was  a  kid,  but  the  first  day  I 
hear  Billy  Brady's  out  I'll  hunt 
up  this  pill-box  and  give  Billy 
his  medicine  on  sight.  I ' ve  sent 
'im  word  to  keep  away,  or  else 
trade  his  cleaver  for  a  cannon." 

Once  more  Callahan  closed 
his  eyes  in  apparent  dreaming. 

"You  talk  like  a  kid,"  said 
he.  "Both  you  young  guys 
ought  to  be  spanked.  You're 
good  boys,  the  two  of  you,  and 


Every  Time  a  Brady 
Meets  a  Rourke  There's  a  Fight' 


you'd  ought  to  be  friends  even  though  you're  fine  polit- 
ical enemies.  Now,  here's  the  way  the  matter  stands. 
As  I  tell  you,  it's  against  discipline  for  me  to  do  anything 
over  Brady's  head.  You  go  see  Brady  and  tell  him  what 
you  want,  and  if  Brady  puts  it  up  to  me  I'll  have  Bull 
Welch  out  in  an  hour.  What  did  he  do?" 

"He  didn't  do  nothin',"  asserted  Jimmy  in  surprise  at 
the  question. 

Callahan  nodded  in  both  comprehension  and  apology. 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  he;  " but  what  do 
they  say  he  did?" 

"Oh,  some  stranger  mixed  up  a  souse  and  a  diamond 
headlight  and  too  much  money  around  dark  corners,  and 
some  of  the  bunch  was  afraid  he'd  spend  his  wad,  so  they 
took  it  away  from  him  to  —to  keep  where  it  would  be  safe. 
He  wasn't  willing,  so  they  had  to  soak  him,  and  they  say 
Bull  done  it." 

"It's  a  damn  shame  to  swear  anything  like  that  on 
Bull,"  commented  Callahan  with  a  grin.  "Well,  as  I  tell 
you,  you  go  see  Brady,  and  if  Brady  says  the  word  Bull 
can  eat  his  supper  at  home  tonight." 

Jimmy  was  pale. 

"I  can't  do  it;  not  even  for  my  friend,"  he  protested  in 
despair.  "Can't  you  waive  the  rule  just  this  once,  Calla- 
han, and  do  it  yourself?" 

Callahan  shook  his  head. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  McShane?"  He  had  tactfully 
held  back  that  natural  question  until  now. 

Not  at  all  to  his  surprise,  Jimmy  ripped  out  a  ferocious 
oath,  and  consigned  McShane  and  also  Purcell  to  several 
assorted  perditions,  whereat  Callahan,  once  more  compre- 
hending, was  still  further  fixed  in  his  resolution. 

"It's  a  bad  throw-down  they  gave  you,  after  all  the 
good  work  you've  done  in  precinct  B,"  he  commiserated. 
"If  you  was  with  us  you'd  never  have  a  complaint  like 
that.  McShane  could  have  done  it  in  a  minute  for  you, 
through  Purcell.  Purcell  would  have  telephoned  me  and 
I  could  have  fixed  it.  You  go  see  Brady.  You  don't  need 
to  promise  me  anything.  I  won't  see  a  good  worker  like 
you  turned  down  even  if  he  is  on  the  other  side.  We're  all 
in  the  same  game.  It's  all  in  the  family.  Go  see  Brady." 

"I  can't,"  Jimmy  almost  whispered,  more  to  himself 
than  to  Callahan,  and  pressed  his  nails  into  his  palms. 

"Well,  if  you  can't  go  that  far  to  save  your  friend  I'm 
sure  I  can't  do  anything,"  returned  Callahan  coldly. 
"Understand,  Jimmy,  I'm  a  friend  of  yours  and  willing 
to  do  anything  on  earth  for  you,  but  if  I  was  McShane  and 
would  go  over  your  head  like  that  in  your  own  precinct 
you'd  never  forgive  me."  This,  too,  was  real,  down-to- 
the-soil  politics.  We  elect  councilmen,  and  mayors,  and 
governors,  and  congressmen,  and  even  presidents  after 
this  method.  "Suppose  McShane  was  to  do  Billy  Brady 
a  favor  over  your  head,  how  long  would  you  stick?" 

"  That's  so,"  admitted  Jimmy,  who  hadn't  thought  of  it 
in  that  light  before.   "Well,  good-day,  Callahan." 
"Go  see  Brady,"  was  Callahan's  parting  word. 
Instead,  Jimmy  went  home,  and  he  found  there  an 
appealing  note  from  Bull  Welch.    They  had  it  in  for  him 

at  the  workhouse. 
They  were  hand- 
ing him  the  worst 
of  it.  The  grub 
was  awful.  The 
place  was  making 
him  sick.  Why 
didn't  Jimmy 
hurry  up  and  do 
something?  He 
would  surely  die 
out  there. 

Also  there  was 
a  gentle  reminder 
that  in  every 
crisis  Bull  had 
stuck  to  his  friend 
and  had  never 
"seen  him  get  the 
hook." 

Men  have  gone 
through  throes  of 
mortal  anguish  in 
the  solving  of 
some  great  soul 
problem,  but 
none  ever  strug- 
gled more  thandid 
Jimmy  Rourke 
over  his  dilemma. 
There  was  but 
one  way  in  all 
the  world  to  get 
Bull  Welch  out 
of  the  work- 
house,  and  that 
wav  was  through 
Billy  Brady! 

(  Continued  on 
Page  61) 
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THE  morning  was  remarkably  fine  and 
Lord  Raymes  in  a  mellow  humor. 
Seated  on  the  terrace  in  a  basket-chair 
he  complacently  surveyed  his  famous  Italian 
garden  and  the  deer  park  undulating  beyond. 

"You  look  happy,  Raymes,"  remarked  Lady 
Custerd. 

"I  am  a  philosopher,"  he  replied. 
She  seemed  skeptical. 

"  Does  that  really  help  one  to  feel  happy?  " 
she  inquired. 

"You  have  just  quoted  an  instance." 

Her  eyes  made  a  circuit  of  the  park  and 
garden  and  then  turned  on  him  reprovingly. 

"But  you  have  no  excuse  for  being  discon- 
tented." 

He  waved  his  hand  to  indicate  the  scene. 

"If  I  were  not  prohibited  by  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  grudging  forefathers  from  cutting 
down  my  timber,  if  the  market  price  of  veni- 
son made  those  brutes  worth  the  expense  of 
keeping  'em,  and  if  I  had  the  moral  courage 
to  convert  these  flower-beds  into  a  vegetable 
garden  I  should  be  a  well-to-do  man.  It  is 
philosophy  alone  that  enables  me  to  make 
these  reflections  as  seldom  as  possible." 

"Oh,  but  Raymes,  you  would  never 
dream  of  doing  anything   of   the  kind!" 

"  I  have  dreamt,  but  always  awakened  to  bleak  reality." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  and  added:  "And  then  there 
is  Tony." 

Lady  Custerd  turned  upon  him  with  a  touch  of  indig- 
nation. 

"Tony  hasn't  done  anything  he  shouldn't  for  a  long 
time  now! " 

"For  quite  six  months,"  he  agreed. 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
"Very  ominous." 

"Raymes!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  on  earth  do  you 
mean?" 

"Do  you  remember  our  once  contemplating  with  a 
shiver  those  foolhardy  peasants  cultivating  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius?  " 

' '  Perfectly.    But  what  ' ' 

"An  eruption  must  be  almost  due." 

Lady  Custerd  deemed  this  scarcely  fair.  Her  nephew 
had  passed  through  the  perils  of  a  three  years'  residence 
at  Oxford  with  several  intervals  of  irreproachable  con- 
duct. All  things  considered,  that  might  be  called  a 
creditable  record;  and  as  soon  as  Commem  week  was 
over  the  dear  boy  was  returning  at  last  to  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors.  The  occasion  was  surely  one  for  joy, 
rather  than  criticism.  "Of  course  it  is  a  pity  he  hasn't 
taken  a  degree,"  she  admitted. 

His  father  smiled. 

"He  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  avoid 
the  risk." 

Lady  Custerd  looked  startled. 

"But,  surely,  it  could  have  done 
him  no  harm! " 

"Think  what  it  might  have  done 
the  degree.  There  are  critics  abroad 
already,  I  believe." 

She  regarded  him  austerely. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
you  when  you  talk  in  this  strain. 
But,  surely,  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
your  boy  again?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  is  all  right  to 
look  at— the  back  view  especially." 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say !  " 

"No,"  he  admitted,  "I  must  con- 
fess frankly  that  I  am  both  relieved 
and  surprised  to  find  Tony  escaping 
from  Oxford  with  only  one  entangle- 
ment and  a  paltry  five  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  bills.  I  hope, 
Gwendolen,  you  do  not  think  me 
superstitious,  but  I  assure  you  that 
ever  since  that  poor  boy  exchanged 
his  first  pocket-knife  for  a  brown- 
paper  parcel  with  nothing  inside,  I 
have  had  a  premonition  that  he 
would  never  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England." 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  good 
positions  "Lady  Custerd  began ,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  footman  with  a  telegram. 
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"No  answer,"  said  Lord  Raymes.    He  dismissed 
footman  and  gazed  thoughtfully  into  space. 

"The  next  blow  has  fallen,"  he  observed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"What  blow?   On  whom?"  she  exclaimed. 
"Tony;  on  me,"  he  replied. 
"Is  that  from  him?" 
He  read  the  wire  aloud: 

Come  Oxford  immediately.   Good  news.  Tony 

"But  he  says  good  news! "  she  cried. 

"He  thought  there  was  something  in  the  brown-paper 
parcel,"  he  answered. 

As  he  spoke  he  rose  and  turned  toward  the  house. 

"But,  of  course,  you'll  go?"  she  asked. 

"I  cannot  escape  my  fate  by  merely  staying  at  home," 
he  answered.   "I  must  now  go  and  pack." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  spend  the  night?" 

"No." 

"What  are  you  taking  with  you  then?" 
"  My  check-book." 

Half  an  hour  later  his  lordship  drove  to  the  station,  and 
in  the  early  afternoon  arrived  at  the  ancient  city  of  Oxford. 
As  he  passed  through  a  quadrangle  of  his  son's  college  he 
observed  in  a  group  of  sunshades  evidences  of  Commem. 


"Oh,  Ah,  I  See- Right  O!' 


"Ah,  woman,  woman!"  ho  murmured. 
Tony's  door  was  opened  by  the  devoted 
Algernon. 

"Tony  in?"  his  parent  inquired. 
"Not  at  this  moment,  but— er— I've  been 
waiting  for  you  all  day." 
"Ever  since  breakfast?" 
"Practically." 

"That  was  Tony's  idea,  I  presume?" 
"Yes." 

"I  know  his  handiwork,"  said  Lord  Raymes 
amiably.  "  He  sent  off  his  wire  at  ten-fiftocn, 
and  I  suppose  told  you  to  expect  me  any  time 
after  nine-forty-five." 

' '  Oh,"  said  Algie,  a  trifle  disconcerted ,  "that 
— er — I  suppose  that  was  rather  absent- 
minded.  But  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  wasn't  his 
fault." 

"  I  am  aware  of  his  misfortune, "  sighed  I^ord 
Raymes. 
Algie  stared. 
"  This  one?" 

"No;  I  don't  even  know  her  name.  Who 
is  she?" 

Algernon  collected  himself.  "  I  didn't  really 
mean,  sir,  that  it  was  his  misfortune.    In  fact, 
it's  quite  the  other  way  on." 
"Her  misfortune?" 
"No,  no,  you  quite  misunderstand  me!    'Pon  my  word, 
really  you  do.   Tony  has  landed  on  his  feet  this  time,  and 
no  mistake! " 

"Poor  devil!   You  don't  say  so?" 
"Yes,  rather!    Such  a  nice  little  woman,  and  any 
amount  of  money." 
"Have  you  seen  it?" 

"Oh,  but  she  has  told  him.    Her  late  husband  " 

Lord  Raymes  was  startled  at  last. 
"A  widow!"  he  cried. 

"A  ripping  little  widow,  sir,  I  assure  you." 
"They  all  are,"  sighed  his  lordship. 

"  Hardly  a  trace  of  American  accent  " 

"American!  I  know,  I  know,  my  boy.  Twenty-nine 
last  birthday,  I  presume?" 

"By  Jove,  you're  exactly  right,  sir!" 
" Comes  of  an  ancient  English  family?" 
"  Er— yes." 

"  Moves  in  the  best  American  and  foreign  society?" 
"O'  course,  or  Tony  wouldn't  have  taken  to  her." 
"That  is  a  guarantee.   How  long  has  he  been  acquainted 
with  this  paragon?" 

"Only  three  days.   Quick  work,  wasn't  it?" 
"  If  I  were  an  American,  or  any  other  sort  of  widow,  I'd 
back  myself  to  catch  poor  Tony  in  three  hours." 

Lord  Raymes  gazed  thoughtfully, 
but  apparently  not  unhopefully,  at 
the  ceiling.  Then  he  lowered  his  eyes 
suddenly  and  inquired: 

"Does  she  know  he  is  a  younger 
son?" 

Algie  hesitated. 

"Well— er— the  fact  is,  Lord 
Raymes,  that's  the  thing  dear  Tony 
wants  you  to  break  to  her.   He  hasn't 

had  the — er  " 

"Heart?" 

"That's  it;  he  hasn't  had  the 
heart  to  tell  her  she  won't  actually 
be  a  peeress." 

Lord  Raymes  smiled  again. 
"But  do  you  mean  to  say  she 
hasn't  looked  him  up  in  a  peerage 
or  almanac  or  something?" 

"Well,  you  see,  the  fact  is  she 
doesn't  know  our  English  ways  very 
well." 

"And  yet  she  moves  in  the  best 
society?  Well,  Algie,  it  only  shows 
what  verdant  oases  there  are  in  that 
desert." 

Algernon  looked  sympathetic. 
Tony  had  often  told  him  his  father 
was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been. 

"Where  is  she  staying?"  inquired 
Lord  Raymes. 

"Well,  in  a — er— I  rather  fancy 
it's  akind  of  boarding-house.  But,  of 

course,  that's  only  because  " 

"With  her  maid?" 

( Concluded  on  Page  31 J 
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IT  MAY  be  objected  that 
the  real-estate  man 
does  sell  by  sample,  or 
at  least  by  showing  the 
actual  property,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing.  But 
perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  real-estate  sales  made 
in  and  about  a  city  like 
New  York  are  effected  in 
such  ways  that  actual  sight 
of  the  property  is  but  a 
small  detail  in  the  deal. 
Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  outlying 
property  about  New  York 
are  owned,  for  instance,  by 
people  in  other  cities  who 
have  never  laid  eyes  on 
their  lots  or  acreage.  This 
property  has  been  bought 
for  speculation  or  invest- 
ment, and  the  realty  man 
has  effected  the  sale. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  central  business  prop- 
erty changes  hands  yearly 
in  our  cities  through  his 
activity,  and  the  sales  are 
made  upon  arguments  that 
render  inspection  a  minor 
matter.    Even  in  selling 

suburban  property,  where  people  go  to  select  a  place  to 
live,  there  are  so  many  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  before  the  actual  inspection  that,  when  a  cus- 
tomer finally  sees  it,  the  sale  is  probably  as  good  as  made. 

So  the  real-estate  man  carries  no  samples. 

Real-estate  operations  are  endlessly  diversified,  and  the 
business  divided  into  numerous  specialties  and  branches. 
One  operator  will  deal  in  million  units,  handling  nothing 
but  high-class  business  property.  Other  operators  sell 
improved  suburban  property  or  raw  land.  Some  lay  out 
residential  developments  on  lines  that  involve  years  of 
selling,  while  others  call  in  the  aid  of  the  brass  band  and 
the  parachute  artist,  and  unload  a  whole  subdivision  in 
an  afternoon.  At  one  end  is  the  spectacular  operator  who 
swings  a  deal  around  a  central  city  block,  and  at  the 
other  are  dozens  of  men,  and  women,  too,  embarking  on 
the  real-estate  business  with  no  capital.  But  the  whole 
.  question  divides  roughly  into  business  property  in  our 
cities  and  home  property  in  residence  districts  and 
suburbs,  and  with  these  two  great  divisions  we  will  deal 
in  our  examination  of  selling  methods. 

Marketing  Beautiful  Peacevale 

OUT  on  the  route  of  a  new  trolley  project  a  large  realty 
company  has  bought  two  old  farms  and  platted  a 
residence  subdivision,  Beautiful  Peacevale,  which  will 
quickly  be  built  up  when  the  road  is  finished.  Clean 
white  posts  mark  the  plots,  and  white  lines  on  the  green 
grass  indicate  boundaries  and  streets.   The  whole  property 
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"Son,  I  Wouldn't  Bury  Me  Dawg  in  That" 

is  graphically  shown  on  the  countryside  in  its  true  pro- 
portions, and  is  beautiful  to  look  at.  Thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  advertising,  and  the  company's 
salesmen  have  been  working  for  weeks  to  send  as  large  a 
crowd  as  possible  the  day  this  district  is  sold  off  by 
auction.  The  auctioneer  is  a  master  at  his  business.  It 
is  mid-June.  Trees  and  flowers  have  burst  into  joyous 
life,  and  birds  sing,  and  skies  will  be  blue — if  it  doesn't 
rain  that  day.  All  Nature  is  in  tune  and  inspires  in  man 
that  deep  love  of  home  which  is  his  anchorage— and  also 
vitally  necessary  to  the  real-estate  business. 

But  alas!  on  the  day  of  the  sale  it  rains.  Before 
dawn  the  heavens  begin  to  weep.  Hundreds  of  persons 
who  might  have  come  in  fine  weather  stay  at  home. 
There  is  a  fair-sized  crowd;  but  after  plodding  through 
the  wet  grass  to  reach  the  auctioneer's  big  circus  tent 
their  thoughts  are  far  from  kindly.  Nobody  wants  to  buy. 
The  beauty  of  the  property  has  been  washed  away,  and 
people  do  not  even  look  at  it. 

When  the  auctioneer  mounts  his  platform  the  crowd 
jeers  him — so  this  is  Beautiful  Peacevale,  hey!  But  he 
comes  back  directly,  assures  them  they  are  sensible 
people  to  hunt  a  home  when  no  possible  glamour  can 
deceive  them.  They  are  serious  men  and  women.  But- 
terflies and  grasshoppers  stay  away  a  day  like  this.  The 
people  before  him  are  fathers  and  citizens,  wives  and 
mothers,  the  backbone  of  the  community,  and  he  is 
going  to  be  entirely  frank  with  them. 

After  this  preliminary  talk  has  been  made  the  crowd 
has  come  together,  forgot  its  discomfort  and  is  interested. 

Then  the  auctioneer  picks  out  one  of  the 
finest  corner  plots,  describes  it  warmly, 
gives  some  facts  as  to  its  probable  growth 
in  value  in  five  years,  and  asks  for  a  bid. 
He  gets  one  or  two  lazy  offers,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  plot  is  sold  at  not  half  its 
real  present  value.  This  brings  the  peo- 
ple a  bit  closer.  Another  choice  plot  is 
put  up  and  sold  at  less  than  its  value, 
and  another,  until,  presently,  interest  is 
aroused  in  these  bargains  and  bidding 
becomes  easier,  and  then  eager,  and  then 
excited.  By  noon  the  tent  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  cheer  as  plot  after  plot  is  sold. 
By  night  the  sales  have  outrun  expecta- 
tions both  in  number  and  prices  secured. 
Yet  none  of  the  purchasers  has  set  foot 
on  the  plots  that  have  been  bought.  They 
have  been  taken  on  sheer  faith. 

Did  the  auctioneer  work  this  change 
through  some  subtle  selling  art?  Yes — 
and  no.  Not  all  the  salesmanship  in  the 
world  would  have  planted  in  this  damp 
crowd  that  desire  for  a  home  upon  which 
he  built  his  selling  structure.  It  has  been 
developed  by  each  person  individually, 
helped,  perhaps,  by  salesmen  who  have 


'  I  Forgot  to  Tell  You  That 
if  You  Sold  One  of  Those 
Houses  I'd  Give  You  a 
Commission  " 


kept  in  touch  with  him. 
When  the  auctioneer  finally 
got  them  together  under 
his  tent  they  were  there  for 
him  to  play  upon,  and  his 
art  was  directed  chiefly  to 
putting  them  in  good 
humor  and  rousing  their 
enthusiasm. 

Men  who  sell  home  prop- 
erty of  every  sort  find  it 
practicable  to  divide  hu- 
manity into  two  great 
groups. 

First  in  point  of  value 
come  the  buyers.  These 
are  solid  people  who  have 
saved  some  money  toward 
a  home  and  clearly  settled 
in  their  minds  just  what 
they  want.  Several  years 
of  frugality  may  pass 
before  they  set  out  to  find 
the  actual  property.  Yet 
when  they  do  they  have  no 
false  ideals  and  are  reason- 
able in  their  demands. 

The  other  group  out- 
numbers the  first  ten  to  one 
and  is  made  up  of  the  look- 
ers, who  are  dreamers. 
Sitting  in  a  stuffy  flat  some 
Sunday,  the  looker  and  his  wife  begin  reading  real-estate 
advertisements.  Next  Saturday  the  rent  is  due.  Across 
the  hall  a  parrot  and  a  dog  are  making  unceasing  racket. 
It  is  dull  today,  and  tomorrow  is  blue  Monday.  Real- 
estate  advertising  is  pretty  positive  stuff.  By  and  by  the 
lookers  begin  to  plan  a  suburban  home.  They  mentally 
build  the  house,  decorate  it,  lay  out  the  lawn  and  garden, 
arrange  the  trees  and  find  a  place  for  the  dog.  During  the 
week  they  idealize  this  place  in  all  its  details,  and  con- 
trast it  with  their  flat.  The  following  Sunday  is  chosen 
as  the  time  to  go  out  and  inspect  the  property,  and  they 
make  the  trip  as  guests  of  some  real-estate  concern.  But 
lo!  once  on  the  ground  the  real  thing  doesn't  at  all  come 
up  to  their  expectations.  The  house  faces  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  decorations  are  green  instead  of  red.  The 
lawn  doesn't  harmonize  with  the  trees,  and  there  isn't  any 
doghouse.  In  the  end  the  lookers  go  back  to  their  Hat, 
and  may  not  think  of  a  suburban  home  for  another  year. 
A  very  large  part  of  salesmanship  with  this  class  of  proper- 
ties is  to  distinguish  between  the  lookers  and  the  buyers. 

The  Buyers  and  the  Lookers 

ONE  sunny  morning  the  salesmen  of  a  company  dealing 
in  Long  Island  suburban  homes  met  the  train  from  the 
city  and  found  that  only  two  parties  of  prospective 
customers  had  come  out  that  day.  The  first  was  made 
up  of  a  prosperous-looking  fat  man,  his  handsomely- 
dressed  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  big  lunch-basket.  Ten 
salesmen  made  a  beeline  for  him  the  moment  he  stepped 
down,  and  the  man  who  got  there  first  and  carried  him  off 
was  envied. 

The  other  party  consisted  of  two  roughly-dressed  men. 
Neither  wore  a  collar.  At  first  sight  nobody  singled  them 
out  as  prospective  customers,  and  then  only  one  sales- 
man cared  to  be  courteous  to  them.  They  asked  to  look 
at  building  lots,  naming  certain  values.  As  this  salesman 
walked  up  the  road  with  them  he  began  to  have  mis- 
givings. Lots  within  the  price  they  named  lay  off  upon 
a  lonely  road.  When  the  station  had  been  left  out  of 
sight  he  began  to  reflect  that  it  would  only  be  the  work  of 
a  moment  for  these  two  rough  customers  to  knock  him  on 
the  head  and  make  away  with  his  watch  and  money. 

However,  when  they  finally  got  over  to  the  property 
the  two  doubtful  customers  became  interested  in  the  most 
practical  way.  They  were  brothers-in-law,  and  earned  six 
dollars  a  day  as  ironworkers.  A  plot  was  found  within 
an  hour,  and  when  the  salesman  came  back  through  the 
woods  with  them  he  had  seven  new  fifty-dollar  bills  in 
his  pocket,  paid  in  advance  on  this  lot.  These  men  were 
buyers. 

As  for  the  prosperous  fat  man,  he  and  his  family  went 
along  until  a  pleasant  spot  was  found  under  the  trees. 
Then  they  all  squatted  on  the  grass,  opened  their  lunch- 
basket  and  had  a  picnic.  The  salesman  accepted  an 
invitation  to  lunch,  but  could  not  persuade  this  family  to 
think  of  property  at  all.   They  were  lookers. 
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Another  suburban  salesman  made  a  specialty  of  poorly- 
dressed  prospects  because,  somehow,  he  seemed  to  be 
more  successful  with  the  shy,  quiet,  unpromising  people 
who  came  out  to  the  subdivision.  He  had  the  knack  of 
drawing  them  out  and  winning  their  confidence. 

One  winter  day  the  only  person  sent  out  from  the  city 
offices  was  a  rugged  old  Irishman  who  had  come  to  buy  an 
acre  of  land.  This  salesman  greeted  him  warmly,  bought 
him  a  hot  drink  and  a  good  cigar,  tucked  him  into  a  sleigh 
and  drove  him  off  to  see  the  property,  which  was  at  some 
distance.  By  the  time  they  got  there  the  salesman  had 
got  way  into  the  customer's  sympathies,  drawing  him  out 
about  Ireland.  There  was  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  land 
they  had  come  to  see.  Handing  over  the  reins  the  sales- 
man jumped  out  and  ran  around  a  piece  containing  fully 
two  acres,  his  steps  marking  it  out  in  the  unsullied  snow. 

"Well,  there's  your  acre,"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

The  customer  glanced  at  it  with  lusterless  eye. 

"Son,  I  wouldn't  bury  me  dawg  in  that,"  he  declared. 
"Drive  back  to  the  station."    And  that  ended  the  deal. 

Some  men,  in  selling  home  property,  work  through 
acquaintance,  finding  the  typical  buyers  while  they  are 
saving  money  for  a  home,  helping  them  with  advice  in  some 
cases,  and  finally  bringing  them  out  to  view  properties. 

One  of  the  New  York  realty  companies  has  a  young 
Irish  salesman  who  is  well  known  for  his  quickness  of 
retort.  This  salesman  worked  several  months  to  interest 
an  elderly  Irishman  in  buying  a  lot  for  his  daughter. 
When  the  psychological  moment  came  they  went  out  to  see 
it.  The  day  was  magnificent,  and  on  the  way  out  the 
salesman  had  got  his  prospect  pretty  thoroughly  warmed 
up  with  the  idea  of  making  his  daughter  comfortable. 
But  the  Irishman  had  hardly  set  foot  on  the  land  before 
he  kicked  into  an  ants'  nest. 

"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  he,  stopping  short,  "there's  red 
ants  on  it." 

And  for  the  life  of  him,  this  salesman  says,  he  could  not 
think  of  a  quip  that  would  turn  this  objection  into  a  joke. 
He  and  the  boss  talked  this  over 
subsequently. 

"Couldn't  you  promise  to  have 
'em  painted  green?"  suggested  the 
boss. 

"I  couldn't  think  of  a  wur-rd," 
said  the  salesman  dejectedly,  and 
so  the  sale  was  lost— because  the 
property  had  red  ants  on  it. 

Other  sellers  seem  to  succeed  best 
with  absolute  strangers,  each  work- 
ing in  his  own  way.  One  type  of 
salesman  sells  by  the  brilliance  of 
his  argument,  but  his  shortcoming 
is  that  the  property  sold  with  a 
rush  today  may  not  stay  sold.  An- 
other will  follow  a  policy  of  waiting 
for  the  deal  to  close  itself,  and  this 
is  a  method  grounded  on  much 
sounder  observation  and  tactics. 

The  Quiet  Buyer 

ONE  of  the  best  sellers  of  suburban 
property  in  New  York  City  says 
that  he  has  never  directly  asked 
anybody  to  buy,  yet  very  often  a 
customer  with  whom  he  has  spent 
the  day  in  inspection  has  turned, 
after  bidding  him  good-night,  and 
said  of  his  own  volition:  "I'll  take 
that  lot." 

This  man  had  a  party  of  three 
people  over  on  Long  Island  one  day, 
viewing  houses  and  lots.    Two  of 
the  party  were  immensely  inter- 
ested, but  these  he  gauged  as  look- 
ers, and  he  was  right.  The  third  person  was  a  silent,  con- 
servative man,  asking  no  questions  and  making  no  com- 
ment. This  was  the  buyer  of  the  trio,  and  the  salesman  said 
nothing  to  him,  directing  all  his  explanations  to  the  others. 

Coming  home  on  the  train  in  the  evening  he  sat  down 
alongside  the  silent  man,  and  for  several  miles  not  a  word 
passed.  Then  the  latter  asked  the  price  of  a  certain 
house  they  had  seen.  "Eight  thousand  dollars,"  said  the 
salesman.  They  rode  several  miles  more  in  silence.  The 
conservative  man  asked  the  lowest  cash  price.  "I 
might  get  the  owner  down  to  seventy-five  hundred,"  said 
the  salesman.  Five  miles  more  in  silence.  The  quiet  man 
offered  seven  thousand.  The  salesman  said  that  he  would 
see  the  owner  and  let  the  customer  know  over  the  tele- 
phone at  ten  next  morning. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  company's  office  that  same 
evening  he  told  the  manager  that  this  house  had  been 
sold. 

"  Did  you  get  an  advance  payment?  " 
"No,  but  the  cash  will  be  here  at  eleven  tomorrow." 
Next  morning  the  conservative  customer  called  the 
salesman,  and  after  the  latter  had  talked  for  several 


moments  about  the  fresh  air  they  had  got  yesterday,  the 
customer's  health  and  other  topics,  letting  the  latter  be 
first  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  property,  the  deal  was 
clinched.   In  an  hour  the  money  was  handed  over. 

This  particular  salesman  finds  it  excellent  policy  to  let 
customers  sleep  a  night  on  any  proposition.  In  another 
deal  he  took  an  elderly  woman  and  her  son  to  see  two 
houses  in  a  suburb.  One  belonged  to  his  own  company;  a 
handsome  new  home.  The  other  was  an  old  house,  listed 
with  several  different  agents  on  a  brokerage  basis.  It 
was  the  new  house,  of  course,  that  he  wanted  to  sell.  On 
the  train  going  out  he  gauged  mother  and  son  as  being  of 
that  canny  type  which  is  suspicious  of  a  seller.  So  the 
new  house  was  shown  in  a  hurried  manner  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  sell  it.  He  fairly 
ran  them  through  its  rooms  so  that  they  might  come  down 
street  a  block  and  see  another  house  which  he  was  certain 
would  exactly  suit  them.  Then  at  the  old  house  he 
wearied  them  with  pointing  out  imaginary  beauties  in  its 
situation,  decoration,  conveniences  and  view.  They  were 
made  to  look  out  each  window  and  listen  to  a  little  talk 
in  each  room.  On  the  way  back  mother  and  son  con- 
ferred in  a  whisper  and  made  an  acceptable  offer  for  the 
new  house.  The  salesman  still  talked  old  house,  however, 
and  would  not  accept  that  night  because  with  this  type 
of  customer  acceptance  brings  doubt.  On  talking  the 
deal  over  when  they  got  home,  if  accepted,  they  would 
surely  have  decided  that  they  might  have  got  it  for  fifty 
dollars  less  had  they  held  out.  So,  to  remove  all  doubt 
he  let  them  sleep  on  it  a  night,  promised  to  see  what  his 
company  could  do  in  the  matter,  and  early  next  morning 
sold  the  house  he  had  originally  set  out  to  sell,  and  to 
customers  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  had 
accomplished  a  shrewd  piece  of  purchasing. 

Selling  arguments  at  the  disposal  of  the  salesman 
handling  home  property  are  as  wide  as  humanity  and  as 
strong  as  fate.  Love  of  home  is  part  of  sweethearts' 
dreams  and  enters  into  the  plans  of  husband  and  wife. 
They  who  have  children  give  hostages  not  only  to  fortune 


The  Salesman  Accepted  an  Invitation 
to  Lunch,  But  Could  Not  Persuade 
Them  to  Think  of  Property  at  All 


but  also  to  the  real-estate  man,  while  for  lean,  slippered 
dotage  home  is  everything.  Yet  the  overwhelming 
human  appeal  and  logic  of  real  estate  seem  to  be  useless 
without  selling  knack,  and  unless  men  have  the  latter 
they  commonly  lose  money  in  realty  transactions. 

An  Englishman  entirely  devoid  of  this  selling  ability 
bought  an  old  farmhouse  on  Long  Island  for  forty-five 
hundred  dollars,  buying  it  of  a  real-estate  salesman. 
After  living  in  it  two  years  and  spending  several  thousand 
dollars  in  improvements  he  tried  to  sell  it,  and  failed. 
Finally,  he  traded  it  for  some  property  in  rural  New  York, 
and  the  man  who  got  it  came  to  the  salesman  who  had 
originally  sold  it  to  the  Englishman  and  offered  it  for 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  Thereupon  the  salesman 
tore  out  most  of  the  improvements,  which  were  chiefly 
garish  ornaments,  restored  the  house  so  that  it  was  about 
as  it  had  been  three  years  before,  and  sold  it  again  for 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars.  In  other  words,  by  selling 
ability  he  made  four  thousand  dollars  selling  the  identical 
house,  helped  only  by  the  rise  in  surrounding  values. 

Into  this  branch  of  the  realty  business  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  with  a  little  selling  ability  find  entrance  every 


year  all  over  the  country,  and  many  become  highly- 
prosperous  operators.  Real  estate  is  a  business  requiring 
almost  no  capital.  A  man  with  ability  and  a  personal 
following  of  customers  finds  his  stock  right  at  hand  every- 
where. Others  carry  it  for  him  and  take  all  the  risks. 
This  odd  point  about  realty  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
almost  every  piece  of  land  in  Manhattan  Island  is  said 
to  be  under  mortgage. 

Less  than  five  years  ago  a  man  who  had  but  a  few  dol- 
lars came  to  New  York  and  went  into  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness. Today  he  is  worth  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  earned  on  selling  ability, 
without  risk  or  capital. 

The  Gingerbread  Selling  Plan 

HOW  women  rise  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
sold  a  retail  business  in  Philadelphia  and  moved  to 
Brooklyn,  buying  a  house  in  what  was  then  a  thinly- 
settled  neighborhood.  In  that  same  block  stood  three 
other  houses  for  sale.  The  agent  who  sold  her  a  home 
left  the  keys  of  these  houses  with  her,  asking  that  she 
show  them  to  such  people  as  he  might  send  out  to  inspect 
them.  For  two  months  she  received  these  visitors,  and 
then,  tiring  of  the  responsibility,  took  the  keys  down  to 
the  agent's  office. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  if  you  sold  one  of  those 
houses  I'd  give  you  a  commission,"  he  said.   This  was  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  that  word. 
" How  much  is  it?" 
"One  hundred  dollars." 
"Just  let  me  have  those  keys  again." 
Within  three  months  she  had  sold  the  houses.   Then  she 
sold  the  house  she  lived  in  and  bought  another  and  sold 
that.     In  two  years  she  was  living  in  a  twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar  home  and  had  a  double  row  of  houses  in 
the  same  street  which  she  was  handling  on  commission. 
These  had  been  taken  over  by  a  firm  of  stone  merchants 
as  the  assets  of  a  bankrupt  building  firm,  and  she  got  the 
selling  rights  because  she  had  devel- 
oped a  new  way  of  disposing  of  such 
property.    In  those  days  houses 
were  sold  with  bare  walls,  the  pur- 
chaser decorating  them  to  suit  him- 
self.   She  saw  the  selling  value  of 
decorations — "Gingerbread  sells 
houses,"  as  she  puts  it— and  in  a 
short  time  built  up  a  fine  business 
without  capital,  office,  booksor  even 
a  business  card.  Since  then  she  has 
sold  nearly  a  whole  ward  in 
Brooklyn. 

Much  of  the  vast  real-estate 
activity  in  outlying  New  York  has 
been  due  to  selling  effort  in  other 
cities.  An  expert  salesman  enters 
some  prosperous  factory  town  in  the 
Middle  West  and  works  up  interest 
in  New  York  suburban  property  as 
an  investment.  The  growth  of  New 
York  is  rapid,  and  values  increase 
as  nowhere  else  in  this  country. 
There  is  also  the  charm  of  invest- 
ment at  a  distance.  Perhaps  the 
local  banker  will  be  sent  to  select 
property  for  many  persons  who  have 
been  interested  by  salesmen.  Today 
outlying  New  York  is  laid  out  in  lots 
for  miles  beyond  its  present  borders, 
and  this  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
investors  all  over  the  nation.  It  is 
sold  on  thrift  arguments— as  prop- 
erty that  the  buyer  may  hold  for  a 
term  of  years  until  the  extension  of 
the  metropolis  makes  it  valuable. 
Meantime,  his  savings  cannot  be 
squandered.  The  sale  of  central  business  property  in  our 
large  cities  is  handled  in  a  different  manner.  There  is  no 
home  appeal  here,  of  course,  so  the  selling  is  done  on  a 
strict  investment  basis. 

Here  is  No.  935  South  Main  Street,  for  example— a  four- 
story  brick  building  thirty  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  deep,  almost  new  and  in  good  repair.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  is  a  shoeshop.  Upper  floors  are 
occupied  by  light  manufacturing  tenants. 

Something  about  935  South  Main  Street  leads  a 
broker  in  central  business  property  to  investigate  it,  and 
he  learns  these  facts: 

It  is  assessed  at  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
owner  would  sell  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  There  are 
two  mortgages  on  the  property  aggregating  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  interest  on  which  amounts  to  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  Thus  a  man  with 
ten  thousand  dollars  could  assume  the  mortgages  and  own 
the  building.  Rents  bring  in  more  than  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  interest,  taxes,  insurance  and  water 
come  to  above  three  thousand  dollars,  so  that  there  is  a 
( Concluded  on  Page  50) 
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Dar,  Now,  I  Done  Plugged  Yo'  Speerit  in  de 
Lightnin'  Tree,  an'  You  Can't  Walk  de  Earth 


THE  cabin  door 
opened  cau- 
tiously from 
within,  ever  so  little 
at  a  time.  Uncle 
Ransom's  face  was 
of  a  color  with  the 
darkness  and  could 
not  be  seen,  but  his 
eyes  glittered  like 
those  of  a  coon  in 
a  hollow.  He 
peered  out  through 
the  fog  of  early 
dawn.  Nothing 
stirred;  even  the 
chickens  had  not 
left  their  roosts.  A 
spectral  mule 
loomed  up  hugely 
beside  the  stable. 
No  sound  came 
from  the  quarters. 
No  smoke  curled  up 
from  kitchen,  cabin 
or  big-house  chim- 
ney.  Reveille 
Plantation  slept. 

Ransom  shut  the 
cabin  door  behind 
him  and  climbed 
the  pasture  fence. 
He  moved  in  a 
straight  line  di- 
rectly across  the  pasture  and  disappeared  in  a  skirt  of  woods 
beyond.  Thence  he  crept  along  stealthily  until  he  came 
opposite  the  front  of  the  big  house.  Before  him  lay  the 
lawn,  very  wide  and  very  open;  he  paused  again  to 
reconnoiter.  "  Ef  dese  Reveille  niggers  wuz  ter  see  me 
dey'd  go  right  straight  an'  tell."  The  world  was  vacant 
and  the  world  was  his,  but  he  turned  back  as  if  he  meant 
to  abandon  his  purpose.  Then  he  stopped  uncertainly 
and  mumbled  to  himself:  "  Ole  Squint-Eye  is  at  de  bottom 
o'  dis  devilment." 

That  decided  him.  He  slunk  across  the  lawn  swiftly  as  a 
suck-egg  hound,  sprang  up  the  wide  steps  and,  without 
pause  or  hesitation,  opened  the  front  door.  He  knew  this 
door  would  not  be  locked;  the  key  had  been  permanently 
mislaid  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

Once  inside,  the  negro  passed  down  the  long  hall  as  a 
shadow  passes,  through  the  dining-room,  the  little  office, 
and  halted  at  the  door  to  Robert  Murdock's  bedroom. 
The  old  man  looked  very  dignified  as  he  bent  his  tall  body 
and  listened  through  the  keyhole.  He  straightened  up  and 
smiled:  "Mister  Robert  sleeps  sound,  jes'  like  he  pa; 
but  de  ole  Major  could  outsnore  'im." 

Without  a  fear  of  rousing  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
served  from  babyhood  Ransom  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  It  was  a  very  large  room,  else  it  would  not  have 
held  the  four-poster.  The  canopy,  lost  in  gloomy  heights 
far  above  the  floor,  was  supported  by  octagonal  pillars  of 
polished  mahogany. 

Ransom  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  sleeper's  sunburnt  face. 
The  black  man  stood  looking  down  upon  the  white. 

"I  ain't  gwine  to  do  it,"  he  said,  and  made  a  backward 
movement,  but  checked  himself.  " 'Tain't  no  sense  in 
bein'  skeered,"  and  he  began  to  look  for  Murdock's  clothes. 
"  Wonder  what  dat  boy  would  do  ef  he  had  to  git  up  an' 
dress  in  a  hurry.  Dar's  his  shirt  wid  de  diamunt,  dar's 
de  coat;  but  whar's  his  breeches  wid  de  money  in  'em?" 
The  sleeper  moved,  and  Ransom  kept  very  still  until  the 
regular  breathing  recommenced.  He  emptied  Murdock's 
pockets  and  laid  the  contents  in  a  neat  little  pile  on  a  table 
near  the  door,  beside  the  heavy  pistol.  That  much  done 
without  making  a  noise  he  unscrewed  the  diamond  stud, 
removed  the  gold  buttons  and  placed  them,  with  Mur- 
dock's watch,  beside  his  other  valuables. 

"  He  ain't  gwine  to  wake  up  for  quite  a  while,"  Ransom 
decided,  then  stooped  in  a  shadowy  corner  and  began 
tugging  at  a  drawer.  It  creaked.  Ransom  waited  a 
moment,  then  opened  the  drawer  and  took  out  a  shirt. 
Into  this  he  put  the  boss'  buttons  and  spread  his  shirt  on  a 
chair.  Then  he  brought  an  armful  of  wood  from  the  back 
gallery.  Nobody  can  make  a  fire  quite  so  quickly  as  a 
negro.  With  a  splinter  of  kindling  and  a  scrap  of  paper  it 
seemed  scarcely  a  minute  before  that  quarter-cord  of  wood 
was  in  full  blaze.  He  got  a  pair  of  trousers  out  of  the 
wardrobe  and  replaced  each  article  in  its  proper  pocket. 
From  a  side  room  he  fetched  a  wooden  tub,  placed  it 
before  the  fire  and  poured  two  buckets  of  water  into  it. 
When  he  had  put  the  last  twist  on  the  stud,  the  last  polish 
on  the  shoes,  laid  out  the  leggings,  buttoned  on  the 


suspenders,  fixed  and  refixed  the  fire,  Ran- 
som stopped  and  coughed.  He  jostled  a 
chair,  dropped  a  shovel  on  the  hearth, 
slammed  the  wardrobe  door.  Murdock 
slept  on  serenely  until  Ransom  touched  his 
arm.  "  Mister  Robert."  The  young  man 
sat  up,  thoroughly  roused. 

"What's  the  matter,  Ransom?" 
"You  said  wake  you  up  at  half-past  fo'." 
"  Tomorrow  morning,  I  said." 
"Fo'  Gawd,  Mister  Robert,  I  thought 
'twuz  dis  mornin'." 

Ransom  knew  that  "the  boss,"  like  a 
healthy  baby,  would  be  in  a  good  humor 
when  he  waked.    Murdock  saw  the  prep- 
arations for  his  comfort,  and  smiled. 
"Ransom." 
"Yas,  suh." 

"What  are  you  up  to  this  morning? 
What  is  it  you  are  going  to  tell  me,  and 
don't  want  the  other  negroes  to  know?" 

Ransom  hung  his  head.  "  Lordy,  Mister 
Robert,  can't  I  come  in  heah  an'  he'p  you 
dress  'thout  havin'  you  talk  data  way?  " 

"  Out  with  it,  Ransom;  you  are  just  like 
that  pane  of  glass  to  me." 

"Yas,  suh;  I  drapped  in  to  'spress  my- 
self about  Mandy.  She  done  run  off  again 
wid  dat  fisherman  nigger." 

"Who?   That  old,  bent-legged  Peter? " 
"Yas,  suh,  dat's  de  very  one." 
"Look  here,  Ransom,  how  many  times 
are  you  going  to  let  that  nigger  run  off 
with  your  wife?" 
"Dunno,suh;  dis  makes  five  times,  hand  runnin'.  Dat's 
pretty  rapid  an'  reg'lar,  ain't  it?" 
"Where  did  they  go?" 
"Peter  say  deys  gwine  to  Loozianny." 
Murdock  bent  down  and  began  snapping  on  his  leggings. 
"I'm  not  going  to  let  him  run  away  with  my  tenants. 
Saddle  Big  Dick  and  get  a  mule  for  yourself.  Hurry." 

Ransom  dodged  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  but  did 
not  go  near  the  stable.  Presently  he  came  back  and 
thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door:  "  Mister  Robert,  what  you 
aim  to  do  wid  Big  Dick?" 

"Catch  'em  before  they  cross  the  river." 
"Fo'  Gawd,  Mr.  Robert,  don't  do  dat.    Peter's  got  a 
hoodoo;  Mandy  is  jes'  bound  to  f oiler  'im." 

The  respectful  awe  in  Ransom's  voice  kept  Murdock 
from  laughing ;  he  met  the  negro 's  eyes  and  asked  seriously : 
"What  makes  you  think  he's 
got  Mandy  hoodooed?" 

"  Hit's  de  way  Peter  ack.  He  4 
didn't  come  sparkin'  roun'  lak 
dese  young  preachers  or  town 
niggers;  'sides  dat,  Mandy  she's 
a  ole  'ooman." 

"Do  you  believe  he  can 
hoodoo  a  woman?" 

"Fack,  Mister  Robert;  dey's 
de  easiest  what  is.  Dat  Samson- 
root  fixes  'em  so  dey  can't  git 
away.  Dat's  de  king  bee  root 
o'  de  earth.  Hit  sho'  do  conju 
a  'ooman.  Samson  was  de 
mighty  man  what  conquered 
de  Flisteens  wid  a  jawbone. 
Jesso,  Samson-root  conquers  a 
'ooman." 

Angry  as  Murdock  was,  he 
wanted  to  laugh;  yet  he  knew 
when  a  white  man  smiles  at  a 
negro  there  is  the  end  of  confi- 
dence. 

"Saddle  Big  Dick  and  get 
your  mule." 

' '  Whar  you  gwine  ? ' '  Ransom 
demanded  almost  as  peremp- 
torily as  if  he  spoke  to  the  little 
boy  of  many  years  ago. 

"  I'll  send  the  constable  after 
them." 

The  old  man  beamed.  "Dat's 
it,  Mister  Robert;  let  de  con- 
stable and  dat  hoodoo  nigger 
settle  dis  'spute  'mongst  dey- 
selves.  You  an'  me  ain't  got  no 
bizness  mixin'  up  in  it." 

Ransom  and  Murdock  waited 
on  the  gallery  of  the  store 


where 
court 


Squire  Burke  held  his 
when  the  constable 


arrived  with  both  the  prisoners.  Peter  stalked  along  with 
his  head  in  the  air,  barefooted,  one  breeches-leg  rolled  up, 
the  other  torn  and  flapping.  The  black  mud  of  Panther 
Lake  covered  his  legs,  for  the  constable  had  arrested  him 
at  his  seining.  Mandy  followed  sullenly,  wearing  the  blue 
checked  dress,  brown  apron  and  sunbonnet  in  which  she 
always  went  to  the  fields.  At  the  constable's  order  they 
took  seats  dejectedly  on  the  bench. 

"  Good-mornin',  Mandy,"  said  the  injured  husband. 

"Mornin',  Ransom." 

Peter  maintained  a  stolid  silence  and  began  scraping 
the  mud  from  his  legs. 

Squire  Burke  called  Murdock  to  one  side.  "  Now,  Bob, 
we've  got  your  Romeo  and  Juliet;  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  'em?" 

"  Do  something  and  do  it  quick.  The  minute  my  negroes 
hear  of  this  lawsuit  they'll  come  running  out  of  the  field 
like  a  flock  of  sheep." 

"What  charge  shall  we  put  against  him  ? " 

"Enticing  labor." 

The  Squire  shook  his  head.  "  That  won't  do;  he  never 
took  the  woman  off  your  place." 

"Ransom  says  he's  got  that  woman  hoodooed."  Mur- 
dock threw  this  out  as  a  vague  suggestion. 

"Good!"  remarked  the  Squire.  "If  it's  nothing  but 
a  plain  hoodoo,  without  complications,  I  can  cure  it. 
Come  along,  Bob,  and  look  solemn;  that's  your  job. 
Mr.  Constable,  lead  forth  the  prisoners." 

Squire  Burke  led  his  procession  through  the  store  to  a 
dingy  room  in  the  rear,  and  ascended  his  tribunal  of 
justice.  The  constable  opened  court  with  oppressive 
formalities.  Ordinarily— especially  if  it  were  summertime 
—the  Squire  would  sit  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  dangle  his 
legs  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery  while  listening  to  the 
evidence.  Between  whiles  he  cracked  jokes  with  the  hoi 
polloi.  But  on  this  state  occasion  he  spoke  to  no  one, 
nodded  to  no  one,  and  his  rigorous  decorum  made  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  seem  like  an  extemporaneous  mob. 

"Mr.  Constable,  arraign  the  prisoners.    Peter,  stand 
up.    Now,  listen  to  me.    The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
high  and  mighty  peers  of  the  realm  duly  impaneled, 
sworn  and  charged,  upon  their  oaths  present  that  you, 
Peter,  of  your  malice  aforethought  contriving  and  intending , 
did  feloniously  entice  this  woman,  Amanda,  ne  exeat  regno 
ad  quod  damnum.   How  plead  you— guilty  or  not  guilty  ? ' ' 
"I  dunno,  suh,"  stammered  Peter. 
"Nolo  contendere.    Sit  down." 
"Yas,  suh."   Peter  backed  away  and  collapsed. 
"Amanda,  stand  up.  Whereas,  heretofore,  to  wit,  you  are 

accused  before  th  is  honorabl  e  court  par  lata  un  I  tal  iano  " 

"Fo'  Gawd, 
Jedge,  dat  nigger 
had  me  hoodooed, 
an'  I  couldn't  he'p 
myse'f.  He  sprin- 
kled  dis  here 
peedee-root  an' 
love-powders  in  my 
face.  Dat's  what 
fust  injuced  me  to 
commit  love.  Den 
at  de  festival  he 
gimme  whisky 
mixed  wid  snake- 
root.  He  Kep ' 
a-travelin'  back  an' 
fo'th  twixt  my 
house  an'  Ole 
Squint-Eye'scabin. 
When  he  conju 'ed 
me  wid  d  e  m 
Samson-powders  I 
couldn't  hold  out 
no  longer.  Dat 
conquers  a  'ooman 
an'  'tain't  no  use 
fightin'  agin  it. 
Hope  I  may  die, 
Jedge,  ef  he  didn't 
tie  dat  leather 
string  aroun'  his 
wrist  an '  speak  dese 
very  words:  '  Now, 
Mandy,  you'se 
bound  to  me  fer 
thirty  years,  thirty 
days  an'  thirty  sec- 
onds.' What  could 
I  do,  Jedge?" 

The  Squire 
turned:  "Roll  up 
your  sleeves." 


"Ef  You  Ever  Lets  Dis  Pass  Yo'  Lips  I'll  Begin 
to  Hant  You  de  Minit'  1  Dies  " 
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Around  Peter's  muscular  wrist  was  a  thong  of  leather. 

"Come  here,"  ordered  the  Squire.  The  Squire  turned 
to  a  soap-box  nailed  against  the  wall,  which  served  him 
as  a  cabinet.  From  its  collected  miscellany  he  produced 
a  phial  marked  "poison."  Murdock  saw  that  it  was 
sulphuric  acid.  He  glanced  curiously  at  Squire  Burke, 
then  moved  closer  to  see  what  use  he  would  make  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  negro  hoodoo  case. 

The  Squire  held  Peter's  wrist  and  severed  the  leather 
cord  with  judicial  precision.  Peter  stared  as  he  watched 
his  charm  being  cut  into  tiny  bits  and  dropped  into  a 
goblet.  Then  the  Squire  rose  solemnly  and  lifted  his  hand. 
"In  nomine  Lucifer  et  hellibus,  Ah-men."  Right  before 
their  popping  eyes  he  poured  that  clear  water  upon  Peter's 
bracelet.  "Smell  the  brimstone?"  he  said  in  a  sepulchral 
tone.  Peter  gasped,  Mandy  stumbled  backward  from  the 
strangling  fumes.  Ransom  pushed  forward  to  see  Peter's 
hoodoo  melting  away. 

"Now,  Amanda,"  the  Squire  pronounced,  "you  are 
free.  The  devil's  work  is  eaten  up  by  the  devil's  water. 
You  can  go  home." 

"Thank  Gawd!    Thank  Gawd!"  the  woman  shouted. 
"I  don't  nebber  want  to  see  dat  nigger  no  mo'  de  longest 
day  I  lives."    Ransom  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  home,  while  Peter  gazed  stupidly 
after  them. 

"Peter,  you  can  go."  The  negro  moved 
like  an  automaton ,  a  thing  without  life  or 
hope,  out  into  the  sunlight,  and  wan- 
dered aimlessly  down  the  road. 

"Now,  Bob,"  laughed  the  Squire, 
"  ain 't  that  the  best  way  to  settle  a  hoodoo 
case?  I  had  that  acid  left  over  from  the 
time  I  was  doctoring  my  hogs  for  the 
cholera.   Came  in  handy,  didn't  it?" 


had  no  reputation  to  lose;  he  strode  on  boldly,  whistling 
and  twirling  a  cane.  Seven-Up  Sam  shoved  out  three 
dollars.  "  1  wants  a  gamblin'  han'.  Kin  I  git  it  by  Saddy 
night?" 

Squint-Eye  raked  in  the  cash.  "Son,"  he  said,  "you 
kin  git  it  right  now.  When  the  moon  changed  I  sot  here 
an'  seed  you  comin'  down  dat  path,  same  as  I  sees  you  dis 
minit.  And  I  knowed  persactly  what  you  want.  So  I 
fixed  dis  up  fer  you.  Keep  dis  bag  in  yo'  lef-han'  pocket, 
an'  dis  bottle  in  yo'  right-han'  pocket.  Jes'  befo'  you 
gambles  pour  some  oil  out  of  de  bottle  an'  rub  yo'  hands 
wid  it.   Den  nobody  can't  beat  you." 

"Yas,  yas,"  assented  the  young  negro;  "I  knows  how 
to  do  it." 

"Wait  a  minit,  son,"  suggested  Squint-Eye.  "Lemme 
sho'  you  sumpin  what  ain't  got  its  match  in  Hebben,  nor 
yit  in  hell."  Ransom  stretched  his  neck  at  the  window  to 
see  what  it  was  that  Squint-Eye  produced  from  his  pouch 
of  marvels.  It  resembled  a  muleshoe,  only  narrower, 
bright  at  the  ends  and  red  around  the  middle. 

"What's  it  good  fer?"  asked  Seven-Up  Sam. 

"Good  fer?  What  ain't  it  good  fer?  Dat's  what  I'd 
like  to  know.  Hit  draws  money,  hit  makes  you  strong, 
an'  draws  de  strengt'  out  of  yo'  enemies." 


For  the  rest  of  that  day  Ransom 
avoided  the  boss.  White  folks  were  so 
incredulous.  "Dat  Squire  sho'  had  a 
pow'ful  hoodoo,"  he  congratulated  him- 
self. Mandy,  docile  as  a  lamb,  sang  at 
her  washing  and  hummed  as  she  hung 
out  the  clothes. 

About  dusk  Murdock  caught  Ransom 
feeding  the  horses,  and  cornered  him  in 
a  stall.  "  Look  here,  Ransom,  tell  me  the 
truth ;  do  you  believe  in  that  conju  busi- 
ness? You  were  raised  in  the  house  with 
my  father  and  me — you  ought  to  have 
more  sense." 

Ransom  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  "  Naw,  suh,  Mister  Robert, 
I'se  a  member  of  de  church,  an'  don't 
pay  it  no  mind;  sometimes  it  takes  a 
whole  passel  o'  foolishness  to  pacify  a 
'ooman. ' '  Murdock  asked  the  customary 
silly  questions.  Ransom  maintained  his 
disbelief.    Then  Murdock  went  away. 

Ransom  was  not  satisfied.  White  folks' 
conjurin'  was  so  different  from  a  nigger's 
that  he  couldn't  understand  it;  the  trans- 
action pestered  him  in  his  mind.  No 
sooner  had  "the  boss"  turned  his  back 
than  Ransom  sneaked  around  a  corner  of 
the  stable  and  set  out  for  Ole  Squint- 
Eye's  cabin. 

In  a  split-bottomed  chair  beside  his 
open  door  Ole  Squint-Eye  sat  smoking. 
With  his  leathery  face,  and  his  distorted 
legs  doubled  beneath  him,  he  looked  like 
one  of  those  lava-embalmed  creatures  dug  from  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  One  skinny  hand  reached  upward,  clutching  a 
staff  after  the  fashion  of  La  Tosca.  His  ratty,  bright  eyes 
were  hardly  human,  but  indisputably  alive.  For  years 
Squint-Eye  had  lived  by  his  wits  and  let  his  field  grow  up 
in  sassafras.  Ransom  surveyed  the  little  clearing  before 
he  stepped  out  of  the  woods.  Discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  senior  deaconship,  and  Ransom,  who  passed  the  plate 
on  Sundays,  could  not  let  his  light  shine  before  men  as  a 
dabbler  in  devil's  charms. 

"Brudder  Harper,"  he  said,  "I  wants  to  git  er  little 
edvice.  I'm  tangled  up  in  a  'spute  wid  a  nigger,  an' 
'twould  be  a  heap  better  ef  he  was  to  move  away.  I  don' 
mean  fer  'im  to  move  over  to  Ellerslie  Plantation  or  to 
Lake  One,  but  plumb  clean  away,  like  to  Vicksburg,  or 
Chinese,  or  some  place." 

Ole  Squint-Eye  sucked  in  his  toothless  mouth  until  his 
face  caved  in  toward  the  middle.  Then  he  let  out  a  queer 
sort  of  chuckle.  "He!  he!  You  wants  a  nigger  to  go  'way. 
Whatnigger?"  Hespatoutthe"  What  nigger?"  withsuch 
a  startling  directness  that  Ransom  answered  promptly: 
"You  wouldn't  hardly  call  'im  a  nigger,  he's  so  triflin'. 
Hit's  dat  fisherman,  Peter." 

Squint-Eye  sucked  in  his  lips  and  let  them  out  again. 

"Gimme  de  dollar.    Charms  won't  work  on  credick." 

Ransom  began  to  explain  why  he  had  no  dollar,  but  he 
saw  a  derby  hat  bobbing  above  the  sassafras  bushes;  so 
he  immediately  disappeared  into  the  cabin.  The  new-comer 


"Smell  the  Brimstone?" 

Sam  cocked  up  his  ears  like  a  terrier.  ' '  How  do  it  work  ? " 

"Gimme  yo'  gamblin'  han'"  said  Ole  Squint-Eye. 

Sam  turned  over  to  Squint-Eye  the  conju  bag  he  had 
just  bought.  Squint-Eye  opened  it  with  care  and  spread 
the  contents  in  his  palm.  "  Now,  dar  you  is— black  pepper, 
rooster  claws,  baby  toenails  and  needle  p'ints.  What 
makes  you  so  sharp  when  you  got  dis  han'?  It's  dem 
needle  p'ints,  an'  'tain't  nuthin'  else.  Now,  watch  dis  till 
yo'  eyes  stick  out  lak  crawfish  eyes.  You  couldn't  nebber 
pick  out  dem  needle  p'ints.   Dat's  easy  fer  Ole  Five-Jack." 

Squint-Eye  held  the  magnet  above  his  palm ;  every  bit 
of  steel  sprang  to  it  instantly.  "See  dar!"  he  exclaimed 
triumphantly.  "Ole  Five-Jack  is  got  dem  needles.  Yo' 
gamblin'  han'  is  ruinated.  You  ain't  no  more'n  a  rotten 
stick,  'cause  yo'  works  is  gone.  Nobody  can't  prevail 
aginst  Ole  Five-Jack."  Squint-Eye  slipped  the  magnet 
into  his  pouch,  then  remade  Sam's  conju  bag  and  gave  it 
back  to  him.  Sam  fingered  it  doubtfully  and  inquired, 
"Is  it  sp'iled?" 

"No,  son;  it's  done  et  de  fruit  o'  knowledge  an'  got 
skeered  of  Ole  Five-Jack.  Whenever  you  feels  kinder 
creepy  'bout  playin'  wid  a  nigger,  jes'  let  him  alone,  'cause 
he's  got  Ole  Five-Jack." 

"What'll  you  take  fer  your'n?"  Sam  was  nothing  if 
not  practical.  Squint-Eye  withered  him.  "Sell  Ole  Five- 
Jack?  Sell  Ole  Five-Jack?  Not  fer  all  de  money  in  de 
world.  What's  money  to  Ole  Five-Jack  when  he's  de  head 
boss  of  all  de  money?" 


Sam  held  out  as  long  as  any  human  being  could. 
"Ain't  dere  no  way  I  kin  git  hold  o'  dat?    I  needs  it  in 
my  biziness." 

"  'Co'se  I  can't  sell  him,  but  I  kin  hire  'im  out  fer  scbbcn 
years." 

"How  much?" 

"Five  dollars  fer  Five-Jack— five  fer  five;  not  one  cent 
mo'  nor  one  cent  less." 

Sam  was  no  haggler.  From  the  very  bottom  of  his  pocket 
he  dug  up  a  crumpled  bill  and  departed  with  Squint-Eye's 
most  potent  hoodoo. 

Ransom  came  out  of  the  cabin  and  gazed  with  reveren- 
tial awe  upon  the  conju  man.  His  humble  admiration 
and  those  eight  good  dollars  in  the  pouch  mellowed 
Squint-Eye's  mood  until  he  longed  to  serve  his  fellowman 
for  the  unselfish  love  of  service. 

"Ransom,  you  an'  me  is  been  knowin'  each  other  fer  a 
heap  o'  years.  Peter  ain't  no  'count,  an'  I'm  gwine  ter 
send  'im  travelin'." 

Ransom  leaned  forward  and  drank  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  that  had  begun  to  flow. 

"Peter  is  got  er  conju  han'  — Samson-root  an'  needle 
p'ints  an'  parched  coffee.    Dat's  fer  wimmen.    All  you 
gotter  do  is  jes'  to  throw  dat  in  runnin'  water  an'  den  he'll 
ramble  off  a-follerin'  o'  dat  water  dat 
gives  'im  de  wanderin'  foot." 

Ransom  scratched  his  head  doubtfully. 
"How'm  I  gwine  to  git  dat  bag?" 

"Peter  gwine  to  give  it  to  you;  dat's 
what's  gwine  ter  be  funny  nuff  ter  make 
er  mule  laugh." 

Squint-Eye  drew  closer  and  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  confidential  certainty.  "Peter 
sets  hisse'f  up  fer  a  hoodoo,  an'  I  wants 
ter  show  'im  dat  he  don't  know  nuthin'. 
He'll  be  down  to  my  house  'long  about 
midnight.  Now,  listen  to  me  real  good 
an'  don't  fergit  nothin'.  Tomorrow 
evenin'  jes'  as  de  sun  is  adzactly  half- 
and-half  in  de  trees  you  meet  Peter  on 
•  de  bridge  'cross  Panther  Bayou.  He'll 
have  er  bundle  under  his  arm.  He'll  say 
hit's  some  ropes  to  make  er  seine,  an'  he 
puts  it  in  yo'  han',  jes'  so,  whilst  he  cuts 
a  chaw  o'  tobaccer.  When  you  gits  yo' 
hooks  on  dat  bag  don't  you  nebber  let 
go,  'cause  dat's  his  conju.  Den  Peter  is 
gwine  ter  turn  round  three  times,  make 
a  cross-mark  in  de  dust  an'  spit  on  it. 
Dat's  yo'  time  to  lope  out  wid  dat  bundle. 
Don't  you  nebber  rest  till  you  thro'  dat 
bundle  jes'  far  as  you  kin  into  de  Missippi 
Ribber.  When  Peter  lose  dat  charm 
he'll  be  mo'  tamer  dan  a  rattlesnake 
what's  lost  his  fangs.  Den  he'll  foller  de 
runnin'  water  an'  won't  nebber  come 
back,  'cause  water  don't  run  up  de  hill." 

Ransom  nodded  and  nodded ;  he  could 
understand  all  of  it  except  one  thing. 
"How  do  I  know  Peter  will  be  at  de 
bridge?"  he  asked.  "What's  gwine  ter 
make  him  do  sech  foolishness?" 

Squint-Eye  chuckled.  "He  think  I 
charmed  you  to  meet  him  on  dat  bridge, 
an'  if  he  do  lak  I  tell  him  it'll  hoodoo  you 
to  let  'im  an'  Mandy  alone." 

"Huh!"  Ransom  saw  a  great  light  and 
clapped  his  hands  in  the  amen  corner. 

But  there  was  a  caution.   Ole  Squint- 
Eye  half  raised  himself  on  his  staff  and 
shook  his  knotty  finger  in  the  other  negro's  face.  ' '  Ransom 
Murdock,  ef  you  ever  lets  dis  pass  yo'  lips  I'll  begin  to  hant 
you  de  minit  I  dies." 

This  put  a  fly  in  Ransom's  ointment.  Even  the  remote 
contingency  was  a  thing  to  shudder  at.  He  walked  off 
thoughtfully.  "Huh!  I'll  be  mighty  sho'  not  to  speak  o' 
dat.  I  wouldn't  hab  Ole  Squint-Eye's  hant  peeping  over 
myshoulder  -no,  suh— not  fer  dis  plantation."  Ransom's 
tongue  itched  to  tell  Mandy  that  Peter  would  get  the 
wandering  foot  at  sundown;  but  he  guarded  his  lips  and 
held  his  breath. 

Next  day's  sun  loafed  across  the  heavens,  and  all  of 
Ransom's  impatience  could  not  hurry  it.  An  hour  before 
the  appointed  time  he  set  out  toward  the  meeting-place. 
As  he  turned  a  bend  in  the  road  he  saw  Peter  far  ahead, 
trudging  along  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  "Dat's  de 
conju,  dat's  hit." 

Ransom's  heart  went  beating  very  fast.  He  dodged 
into  the  woods  and  watched  to  see  what  Peter  did. 

Every  few  steps  Peter  stopped  and  looked  behind  him 
at  the  vacant  road,  shook  his  head  and  shuffled  on. 
Ransom  kept  within  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  moved  when 
Peter  moved,  and  stopped  when  Peter  stopped.  Peter 
reached  the  bridge  and  sat  down  to  wait— on  the  near  end. 
That  placed  him  between  Ransom  and  the  river.  Ransom 
stopped  and  stroked  his  chin.  "Huh!  I'd  have  ter  run 
plum  ober  dat  nigger  ter  git  ter  de  water." 

(Concluded  on  Page  80 J 
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FOR  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  at  the  head  of 
electric  street  railways.  These  enterprises,  like 
a  bed  of  mushrooms  after  a  shower,  have  within 
a  few  years  sprung  up  from  small  beginnings  to  full 
maturity  in  response  to  the  inviting  rains  of  demand  for 
cheap  and  convenient  public  transportation.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  total  investments  in  street  railways  in  the 
United  States  were  reckoned  by  the  thousands.  Today 
they  are  above  the  billion-dollar  mark,  and  electric  rail- 
ways represent  more  money  than  there  is  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  financial  giants  who  exercise  their  powers  in  the 
Olympian  fields  where  railroad  and  industrial  securities 
are  the  instruments  of  attack  and  defense,  have  begun  to 
take  notice  of  the  new  mushroom,  and  some  have  gingerly 
sampled  a  few.  They  have  not  always  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing the  edible  varieties  and  there  have  been  instances  when 
giants  have  rolled  over  and  over  in  colicky  pain  as  the 
result  of  inexperience  in  telling  the  edible  from  the  poison- 
ous kinds.  Some  have  even  died  a  financial  death  as  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  As  with  mushrooms,  it  takes  an 
expert  to  differentiate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
street  railways,  and  quite  naturally  the  general  public  has 
picked  a  few  bad  ones,  with  the  result  that  violent  preju- 
dices against  the  species  are  on  a  firm  footing.  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  prejudices  are  mostly  justified,  but  not 
always  directed  where  they  really  belong. 

I  was  not  always  at  the  head  of  electric  railways. 
Indeed,  for  more  years  I  was  at  the  foot,  but  through  it  all 
I  have  learned  much  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business,  its 
pleasures  and  griefs,  its  bright  side  and  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  its  dark  side.  It  is  the  dark  side  which  makes  me 
shudder  when  certain  recollections  become  too  vivid,  and 
it  is  the  seamy  side  of  the  business,  the  side  of  which  the 
public  imagines  it  knows  something,  but  does  not,  which 
has  caused  me  to  change  my  occupation. 

Why  I  Took  to  Farming 

THE  immediate,  underlying  cause  of  my  change  of  heart 
was  that  I  did  not  want  my  sons  to  grow  up  in  a  busi- 
ness so  full  of  iniquity  and  injustice.  Up  to  the  time  when 
the  future  of  my  boys  began  to  occupy  my  mind  I  had 
done  many  of  the  things  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
conduct  of  the  street-railway  business  without  a  thought 
of  immorality  or  its  effect  on  myself  and  my  offspring.  The 
adolescence  of  my  boys  brought  with  it  grave  responsi- 
bilities. Quite  naturally  they  showed  an  inclination  to 
follow  my  example,  and  it  was  then  that  the  conscience  was 
awakened,  and  after  many  earnest  conferences  with  their 
mother  it  was  decided  that  the  sons  should  get  a  start  in 
life  in  a  business  which  should  offer  the  maximum  of 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  manhood  and  charac- 
ter with  a  minimum  of  temptation  to  wrongdoing.  So  we 
selected  farming  as  their  work  for  life,  and  neither  they 
nor  I  have  ever  regretted  the  selection.  Indeed,  I  am 
becoming  a  more  enthusiastic  farmer  every  year. 


I  have  learned  that  agriculture  is  truly  a  gentleman's 
occupation,  that  it  offers  a  virgin  field  for  the  exercise  of 
executive  ability,  organizing  genius  and  salesmanship; 
that  it  is  a  science  and  one  which  has  been  sadly  neglected 
or  left  to  the  misguided  and  maudlin  efforts  of  brawn 
instead  of  brains.  It  is  a  unique  science;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  Government,  national  and  state, 
does  the  scientific  experimenting  and  ailows  you  to  take 
the  profits.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  must  come  when 
America  will  cease  to  be  a  forcing-house  for  industrial 
freebooters  who  make  its  laws  and  govern  its  society.  No 
country  ruled  by  commercial  interests  can  long  endure, 
and  already  there  are  numerous  signs  that  America  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  ownership  and  cultivation 
of  land  is  the  only  occupation  which  fits  men  to  govern 
themselves  and  others  and  entitles  them  to  political  and 
social  leadership.  In  this  respect  agriculture  is  today 
where  the  street-railway  business  was  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  seventies  and  eighties  no  street  railways  were  in 
the  hands  of  corporations;  there  was  little  stock  jobbing, 
and  it  was  distinctly  and  specifically  considered  a  rather 
inferior  sort  of  business,  given  over  to  a  type  of  man  who 
was  looked  at  askance  by  legitimate  business  interests. 
In  the  larger  cities  it  was  the  political  boss,  allied  with  the 
more  or  less  respectful  professional  promoter  who  dabbled 
in  horse  cars.  In  the  small  cities  it  was  most  often  the 
livery-stable  keeper  and  the  undertaker,  joined  by  the 
shoemaker  and  the  clothing  dealer,  who  managed  to 
scrape  enough  money  together  to  buy  some  decrepit 
horses  and  cars,  a  few  scrap  rails  and  a  franchise.  Quite 
often  the  president  of  the  company  drove  the  car  and  the 
vice-president-treasurer  collected  the  fares.  There  was 
room  in  the  old  car  for  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  people  to  sit 
at  one  time  without  crowding,  and  standing  room  was  not 
very  often  required. 

Even  in  those  days  street  railways  had  their  problems, 
and  the  owners  were  wont  to  gather  annually  to  discuss 
their  troubles  in  a  meeting  they  called  their  annual  con- 
vention. It  was  a  rough  lot  of  men  who  attended  those 
conventions  in  the  old  days;  a  few  of  them  would  pay 
respectful  attention  to  the  speaker,  expatiating  on  the 
ratio  of  oats  to  hay  and  the  relative  merits  of  calks  in 
horseshoes.  Quite  often  the  convention  was  adjourned, 
and  the  attending  members  repaired  to  the  presence  of  a 
shirt-sleeved  gentleman  in  a  white  apron,  to  whom  they 
occasionally  remarked  that  it  was  a  "horse  on  them." 

To  be  in  the  street-railway  business  in  those  days  was 
considered  as  genteel  an  occupation  as  some  people  today 
would  consider  the  gentlemanly  art  of  growing  cabbages 
and  onions.  Then  no  gentleman  of  ample  corporeal  and 
financial  proportions,  accustomed  to  deal  in  large  figures, 
would  deign  to  notice  a  business  which  was  so  plebeian  as 
to  depend  upon  horses  for  its  operating  medium  and  upon 
the  despised  nickel  for  its  revenue.  And  so  today  there 
are  some  silk-hatted  and  kid-gloved  gentlemen  who  would 
not  deign  to  notice  the  unromantic  and  plebeian  occu- 
pation of  extracting  fifty-cent  pieces  from  the  soil  by  a 


process  of  planting  stable  refuse  followed  by  seeds 
and  cultivation.  Indeed,  no  respectable  gentle- 
man with  Wall  Street  affiliations  would  consider  the 
growing  of  life's  necessities  worthy  of  his  attention;  it 
might  do  as  a  recreation  or  a  hobby,  but  as  a  livelihood 
—shocking! 

A  franchise  in  the  old  days  was  a  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion of  one  neighbor  to  another.  Bill  Jones  ran  a  livery 
stable  and  had  a  few  extra  pair  of  horses  that  he  had  no 
particular  use  for.  Occasionally  he  would  run  an  omnibus 
of  the  old  Concord  type  with  the  body  hung  on  leather 
straps,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well  hitch 
the  horses  to  one  of  these  horse  cars  that  had  iron  wheels 
and  ran  on  a  strap  of  blacksmith  iron  bolted  on  top  of  a 
wooden  stringer  and  laid  in  the  street.  So  he  asked  his 
neighbors  Smith  and  Brown,  who  happened  to  be  in  poli- 
tics at  the  time,  to  please  give  him  a  franchise.  Smith  and 
Brown  were  good  fellows  and  were  glad  to  accommodate 
Jones  by  giving  him  the  right  to  the  streets  of  the  town 
for  a  hundred  years  or  so  without  compensation.  And 
Jones  never  realized  what  he  was  getting.  His  idea  was 
that  if  he  could  lay  down  a  track  he  could  haul  a  good 
many  more  people  with  one  pair  of  horses  than  he  could  in 
the  ordinary  omnibus,  and  inasmuch  as  the  omnibus  would 
run  over  the  streets  anyhow,  it  did  not  particularly  dis- 
commode the  citizens  or  the  administration  if  it  ran  on  a 
decent  roadbed,  so  long  as  Jones  was  willing  to  provide  it. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Trolley-Car 

AFTER  all,  the  entire  street-railway  business  is  the  direct 
-Tx  outgrowth  of  the  old  "  bus,"  and  its  earmarks  are  still 
sticking  out  all  over  the  modern  electric  car.  What  else 
is  responsible  for  the  fancifully  curved  sides  and  dash  of 
the  cars  running  on  Broadway,  New  York?  Like  the 
buttons  on  the  back  of  our  frock  coats,  they  are  relics  of 
the  customs  of  generations  long  passed  and  forgotten. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  eighties  when  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  horse-car  business  had  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  existence  and  that  further  improvements  were 
no  longer  possible,  unless  some  one  invented  a  new  kind 
of  horse  that  could  pull  seventy  people  at  the  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  And  some  one  did  invent  it— in  fact,  sev- 
eral breeds  of  this  new  type  of  horse  came  out  about  the 
same  time.  Air.  Yerkes,  with  his  moving  shoestring  under 
the  city  streets,  was  one  of  the  early  wizards  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  was  marvelous,  and  I  well  remember  how  I  stared 
in  open-mouthed  astonishment  and  pondered  and  won- 
dered for  days  how  a  piece  of  wire  under  the  surface  of  a 
street  could  possibly  move  a  long  string  of  cars  jammed 
with  people,  and  I  very  nearly  was  run  over  several  times 
while  lying  face  down  on  the  pavement  trying  to  see 
"what  made  the  car  go." 

The  street-railway  annual  convention  still  met  every 
year  and  discussed  oats,  hay  and  horseshoeing.  And  along 
about  this  time  an  occasional  daring  speaker  made  refer- 
ence to  the  new-fangled  method  of  propelling  cars  by 
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means  of  a  string  under  the  street,  but  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  although  this  might  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
some  cities  with  steep  hills  like  Providence,  Kansas  City 
and  San  Francisco,  yet  in  a  city  where  the  streets  were 
fairly  level  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  convention 
that  horses  were  better. 

Hardly  had  a  few  of  the  cable  roads  been  installed  when 
a  still  more  daring  set  of  men  came  to  the  front  with  the 
then  utterly  absurd  proposition  of  moving  cars  by  means 
of  electricity.  The  street-car  men  again  met  in  annual 
convention,  discussing  oats,  hay  and  horses,  and  then  they 
had  a  horse-laugh  over  those  crazy  fellows  who  wanted  to 
put  electricity  over  the  street,  a  broomstick  on  top  of  the 
old  cars,  and  make  them  go  without  "pushee  or  pullee." 
But  one  after  another  horse-car  lines  were  electrified,  and 
reluctantly  the  old  war-horses  of  the  street-car  business 
were  obliged  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  gait  was  too 
swift  for  many  of  them  and  they  dropped  out  of  the  game. 
Gone  were  the  horses  and  drivers;  the  odor  of  the  stable 
was  overpowered  by  the  smell  of  hot  grease  from  the  new 
motors;  the  blacksmith's  forge  was  stilled,  or  worse,  was 
hammering  out  foolish  pieces  which  to  the  blacksmith 
looked  utterly  useless. 

The  horse  doctor  loafed  around  the  barns  and  wept  with 
the  stable  boss,  and  the  manager  looked  sad  and  weary, 
for  where  was  his  authority  now  ?  If  he  ordered  his  favor- 
ite car  out  as  a  "tripper,"  a  dapper  youth  in  overalls,  with 
a  dudish-looking  face,  wearing  glasses  and  a  dinky  little 
blue  cap,  was  sure  to  step  up  and  explain  that  it  could  not 
be  done  because  she  had  her  "  brushholders  shorted," 
whatever  that  was.  And  if  the  cars  were  late  there  were 
excuses  which  could  not  be  denied:  the  reverse  had  bucked, 
the  resistance  would  not  work  in  parallel,  the  field  was 
scorched,  the  commutator  flashed,  and  so  on.  Oh,  it  was 
utterly  useless,  and  sooner  or  later  the  young  man  with 
glasses  and  blue  cap  took  charge,  and  the  manager  joined 
the  stable  boss  and  the  horse  doctor. 

The  Days  of  the  Revolution 

THE  days  of  changes  in  the  operating  department  were 
to  many  the  saddest  days  of  the  electrification  of  the 
old  horse-car  lines.  But  a  change  also  occurred  higher 
up  among  the  men  with  important-sounding  names  and 
titles.  The  new  cars  propelled  by  electricity  had  shown  an 
ability  to  multiply  the  gathering  of  nickels,  and  receipts 
made  up  of  that  lowly  coin  were  aggregating  a  sum  which 
called  for  respectful  attention  from  men  not  theretofore 
interested  in  small  change.  The  street-car  business  was 
lifted  to  a  higher  social  and  financial  plane.  The  holders 
of  horse-car  stock  either  sold  out  or,  if  they  retained  their 
holdings,  the  actual  management  of  affairs  was  allowed  to 
go  into  the  hands  of  new  persons  who  invariably  were  well 
experienced  in  the  adroit  and  subtle  manipulations  of  man- 
kind and  securities.  Franchises  suddenly  assumed  strange 
values;  those  that  were  granted  on  favorable  terms  and 
for  a  long  time  had  a  ready  market  value  at  fabulous 
figures.  It  was  found  that  electric  cars  could  be  made 
profitable  on  many  streets  that  had  theretofore  not  accom- 
modated horse  cars,  and  it  became  necessary  to  get  more 
franchises. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  was  another  set  of  men 
who  had  discovered  that  there  was  money  in  the  electric- 
railway  business,  and  they  were  a  set  of  men  fully  as 
shrewd  and  sharp  as  the  financiers.  They  were  the  polit- 
ical leaders  and  bosses  behind  the  throne  who  select  and 
make  mayors  and  aldermen,  but  who  never  appear  on  the 
ticket,  although  they  run  things  with  an  iron  hand.  These 
men  well  knew  the  power  that  they  held  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands,  and  as  they  needed  the  money,  not  only 
for  themselves  and  their  personal  needs,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  stranglehold  on  the  local  political 
situation,  they  were  not  slow  to  grasp  their  opportunity. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Given  a  set  of  financiers 
whose  one  and  only  object  is  the  perfectly  legitimate  one 
of  making  a  profit  on  their  investment,  and  a  set  of  men 
who  need  money  and  have  the  power  with  which  to  pro- 
vide the  profits  the  first  party  wants,  what  can  be  expected? 
Did  these  two  parties  get  together  like  two  sets  of  business 
men  and  one  say  to  the  other:  "You  have  something 
which  we  want.  Let  us  get  together  and  see  if  we  can 
make  a  contract  to  our  mutual  satisfaction?"  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  street-railway  business  has  a  city  admin- 
istration and  a  public-utility  corporation  got  together  in 
that  way.  Bargains  have  invariably  been  made  by  a  long 
series  of  skirmishes  and  by  tunneling  and  mining  opera- 
tions in  each  other's  camp.    In  the  end  the  street-railway 


company  usually  got  about  what  it  was  after  and  the 
political  sharks  usually  got  approximately  the  sum  which 
they  needed. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  generalize,  but  shall  confine  myself 
to  actual  experiences  that  have  happened  to  me  or  have 
come  within  my  observation,  and  I  shall  relate  them  as 
they  occurred  without  attempting  to  ornament  them  with 
literary  flourishes. 

My  connection  with  the  street-railway  business  began 
about  the  time  of  the  electrification  of  the  old  horse-car 
lines.  I  was  one  of  the  hundreds  of  youths  with  overalls 
and  blue  caps  who  were  sent  throughout  the  country  to 
install  electric  motors  in  cars  and  sometimes  to  bully 
horse-car  officials.  I  had  gone  into  the  electrical  business 
because  of  an  early  conviction  that  electricity  was  some 
day  going  to  be  a  big  business  and  that  I  had  better  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor.  At  that  time  there  were  no  such 
things  as  colleges  of  electrical  engineering,  and  even  if 
there  had  been  my  means  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  give  me  such  a  training;  so  I  did  the  next  best  thing 
and  got  into  the  factory  of  one  of  the  companies  which 
at  that  time  was  building  and  installing  electric-railway 
equipments.  With  other  young  men  I  was  put  through 
a  course  of  sprouts  covering  about  a  year,  preparatory  to 
going  into  the  field  to  erect  apparatus  and  install  motors. 

The  Young  Men  to  the  Front 

MOST  of  the  young  men  were  clean-cut,  bright  and  ener- 
getic young  fellows  from  good  families,  with  fairly  good 
educations.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  dishonest  act  which 
any  of  these  boys  was  guilty  of  during  the  early  years  of 
my  connection  with  the  business.  I  think  that  ail  of  the 
young  men  started  out  at  that  time  with  a  clean  heart  and 
a  healthy  mind.  The  work  of  going  from  one  place  to 
another  was  just  the  sort  of  excitement  which  a  young  man 
needs  and  craves.  One  might  be  sent  to  Maine  and  from 
there  to  Texas  or  California  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  see  the  country  and  come  in 
contact  with  all  kinds  of  men.  As  electricians  in  those 
days  were  few,  we  were  treated  with  a  great  deal  more 
respect  than  our  age  and  experience  entitled  us  to.  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  us  became  imbued  with  the  magnitude 
of  our  own  importance.  We  were  so  cocksure  of  our  own 
superiority  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  give  advice  to  old 
street-railway  men  on  how  to  arrange  their  schedules,  put 
cars  back  on  the  track,  handle  their  men,  and  other  things 
which  did  not  directly  appertain  to  the  business  we  were 
sent  out  to  do.  Some,  of  course,  would  get  into  trouble, 
but  as  a  rule  the  rest  of  us  managed  to  jog  along,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  conceit  was  worn  fairly  smooth, 
and  we  took  our  place  in  the  procession. 

The  sudden  electrification  of  so  many  railways  brought 
with  it  a  demand  for  trained  men,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  these  places  should  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  young 
men  who  had  been  installing  apparatus  and  were,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  familiar  with  the  business.  In  this 
way  many  a  young  fellow  got  a  good  position  with  an 
important-sounding  title  which  absolutely  belied  his  years 
and  experience.  It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  get  a  position 
as  electrical  engineer,  superintendent  or  manager  in  the 
early  days.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  authority  which  was 
allowed  us  was  more  or  less  curtailed  by  local  circum- 
stances, but  generally  we  felt  rather  good  about  our  fine 


positions  and  salaries.  I  must  confess  to  a  number  of 
indiscretions  about  this  time,  all  of  them  induced  by  too 
much  and  too  sudden  promotion.  Like  a  good  many 
others,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  position  on 
account  of  my  knowledge  of  electrical  matters,  but  I  was 
sometimes  fired  for  assuming  to  know  more  than  I  was 
supposed  to  know.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  proved  a 
very  satisfactory  sort  of  experience.  It  prevented  mental 
stagnation,  and  the  hunting  for  a  job  and  the  keeping  of 
it  after  it  was  gotten  was  a  nice  piece  of  mental  discipline. 
At  that  time  the  street-railway  business  was  in  my  eyes 
the  acme  of  perfection  and  purity;  all  there  was  to  it  was 
to  know  electricity,  know  all  the  different  parts,  buy  the 
parts  which  we  had  to  use  from  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany which  gave  us  our  training,  and  look  important  and 
dignified.   Simple  enough. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  sordidness  of  the  business 
occurred  in  an  Eastern  city.  An  interurban  road  had  been 
built,  one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  A  young  man  under 
thirty,  hailing  from  a  splendid  old  New  England  family, 
was  appointed  as  general  manager.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  had  a  technical  training  in  the  early  days,  and  as 
I  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and  as  he  needed  some 
one  to  assist  him,  he  appointed  me  as  assistant  manager 
and  chief  engineer.  The  interurban  railway  connected 
two  cities  a  number  of  miles  apart,  and  it  was  decided  that 
I  should  live  in  one  city  and  he  in  the  other.  Inasmuch  as 
the  company  owned  the  local  street-railway  lines  and  light- 
ing plants  in  both  terminal  cities,  I  was  to  look  after  the 
business  in  one  city  and  he  would  take  care  of  the  other. 
The  arrangement  worked  very  nicely,  and  we  were  grad- 
ually convinced  that  we  were  young  captains  of  industry. 
Of  course,  we  had  the  usual  lot  of  troubles,  and  that  being 
our  first  independent  command  we  were  for  the  first  time 
in  direct  contact  with  the  public  and  had  to  listen  with 
such  patience  as  we  could  to  the  endless  and  foolish  com- 
plaints, suggestions,  advice  and  demands  for  contributions 
in  one  form  or  another,  which  is  the  lot  of  every  manager  of 
a  public-service  corporation.  I  managed  to  get  through 
with  this  with  fairly  good  grace,  although  somewhat  given 
to  a  fiery  temper  and  unbridled  tongue. 

The  Crooked  Work  Begins 

THE  thing  that  really  preyed  on  my  mind  came  when 
the  street-lighting  contract  in  the  city  where  I  resided 
expired  and  the  company  needed  a  new  one.  We  needed 
it  because  we  were  far  from  showing  a  profit  and  the  city 
was  surely  getting  good  service  at  low  rates.  In  the 
smaller  cities  the  street-lighting  revenue  is  apt  to  be  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  a  struggling  company,  and  to 
us  the  loss  of  the  lighting  contract  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow.  The  New  York  owners  of  the  company  sent  instruc- 
tions to  my  superior,  the  general  manager,  to  get  th>- 
street-lighting  contract  renewed  at  any  cost.  Of  course, 
an  experienced  manager  would  have  known  just  what  to 
do ;  but,  both  of  us  being  young  and  foolish,  we  did  not  read 
between  the  lines.  The  New  York  people  evidently  had  no 
doubts  as  to  the  methods  that  were  to  be  adopted  for  get- 
ting a  renewal  of  this  contract,  and  they  reasoned  that  we 
wereonthe  ground  and  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
that  contract.  The  loss  of  this  contract  not  only  would  be 
a  blow  to  the  company,  but  would  be  a  serious  reflection 
on  the  ability  of  my  superior,  as  well  as  myself,  and  it  was 
essential  to  our  standing  and  reputation  in  the  business 
that  this  contract  should  not  be  lost.  So  with  youthful 
enthusiasm  we  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  the  council 
committee  on  public  lighting,  and  both  of  us  appeared 
in  person  before  this  committee.  We  advanced  moral, 
financial  and  physical  reasons  why  we  should  have  this 
street-lighting  contract  again.  The  attorney  whom  we 
engaged,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  some  influence 
with  the  city  administration,  followed  us  and  talked  to  the 
committee  members  in  his  suavest  manner,  but  we  got  a 
cold  shoulder  and  delay.  At  every  hearing  we  armed  our- 
selves with  potent  arguments,  our  best  manners  and  a 
box  of  the  best  twenty-five-cent  cigars,  with  all  of  which 
the  aldermen  were  liberally  supplied.  We  asked  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  city  council,  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  We  got  it  and  they  got  our  cigars  which  they  put 
in  their  pockets,  some  of  them  taking  four  and  five  cigars 
at  a  time.  After  paying  careful  attention  to  our  argu- 
ments, the  council  adjourned,  not  without  having  man- 
aged, however,  to  slip  in  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  illuminating  the  city  streets  and  "for  other  purposes." 
( Continued  on  Page  77 1 
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ALMOST  every  normal  per- 
ZA  son  has  felt  a  longing  to 
go  upon  the  stage.  The 
inclination  stageward  usually  exhibits  itself  by  the  age  of 
fifteen.  If  the  man  or  woman  in  the  twenties  says :  "  I  have 
only  thought  of  the  stage  for  a  few  months  or  for  the  last 
year  or  two,"  such  a  one  should  hesitate;  should  take 
expert  advice. 

The  normal  mind  views  the  stage  as  a  very  condensa- 
tion of  life  itself,  as  a  great  field  of  endeavor  and  influence. 
The  irrational  or  hysterical,  blinded  by  stage  fever,  look 
upon  the  theater  as  an  Arabian  Nights  entertainment  in 
which  they  may  have  a  chance  to  show  off. 

The  most  tragic  victim  to  the  malady  of  stage  fever  is 
the  middle-aged  woman  who  has  always  wanted  to  go  on 
the  stage — always  dreamed  of  it — but  has  never  had  the 
chance,  or  has  been  prevented  by  circumstances.  She  is 
married ;  perhaps  has  a  large  family.  But  she  is  willing  to 
leave  husband,  children,  home,  all,  on  small  encourage- 
ment. This  is  a  form  of  insanity  that  should  be  dealt 
with  brutally,  if  necessary. 

Very  often  a  stage-struck  woman  will  use  every  device 
to  persuade  you,  against  your  own  reason,  that  she  is 
qualified.  She  will  even  offer  to  bribe  you  to  agree  with 
her,  to  help  her  along  in  her  self-deception.  Failing  in 
this,  she  will  go  to  any  one  of  the  many  sharks  who  are 
watching  for  such  prey  and  give  up  her  last  dollar  on 
the  promise  of  an  engagement.  Her  only  ambition  is  to 
show  off.  The  upbuilding  of  her  profession,  of  her  art, 
of  her  business,  or  even  of  the  trade  of  the  stage  is  no 
part  of  her  motive.  So  feverish  is  her  desire  that  she  will 
sacrifice  self-respect,  all  for  the  opportunity  to  exploit 
her  vanity. 

Some  Test  Questions 

WHEN  examined  judicially  this  woman  will  give  any 
answers  that  she  feels  may  be  persuasive  proofs  of 
dramatic  ability.  Ask  such  a  one:  "Have  you  acted  as 
an  amateur  or  appeared  before  an  audience  in  any  way? 
Were  you  nervous  under  those  circumstances?"  And 
you  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  insanely  stage- 
struck  girl  will  say:  "Oh,  no,  never;  not  the  least  nervous. 
I  am  always  perfectly  sure  of  myself." 

That  is  not  encouraging,  because  a  keen  sensitiveness, 
responsiveness  to  your  situation,  both  real  and  theatric, 
is  a  prime  qualification  of  the  actor. 

Edwin  Booth  once  told  me  that  he  never  went  on  the 
stage  that  he  was  not  nervous;  and  that  according  to  the 
degree  of  this  condition  was  the  quality  of  his  impersona- 
tion—that he  was  doing  his  poorest  work  when  he  had  the 
most  confidence. 

Or  ask  the  young  aspirant:  "When  you  go  to  the 
theater,  what  are  your  symptoms?" 

"I  know  I  could  play  any  part  as  well  as  the  actors  in 
the  cast.  I  lose  myself  entirely;  I  forget  everything  but 
the  play." 

"  Do  tears  come?" 
"They  pour  down  my  face." 
"Do  you  laugh  easily?" 
"  I  completely  give  way  to  my  emotions." 
These  answers  may  be  merely  exhibitions  of  youthful 
weakness  or  folly.   But  to  the  mature  man  or  woman  who 
should  make  them  I  might  say:  "You  are  just  the  right 


kind  of  person  we  want  to  pay  two  dollars  a  seat  and  stay 
in  front.  You  do  not  belong  behind  the  scenes  where  a 
great  requisite  is  self-control." 

The  actor  must  regulate  and  handle  his  emotions  at 
will.  Moreover,  the  age  of  hysterical  acting  is  past.  Even 
large  temperamental  power  without  control  is  not  so 
valuable  as  small  temperamental  power  used  to  good 
advantage. 

The  very  usual  young  girl  who  says  the  very  usual 
thing,  "I  feel  it  in  me!"— with  the  very  usual  gesture- 
makes  the  common  error  of  mistaking  ordinary  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  for  the  extraordinary  gift  of  dramatic 
expression.  The  smallest  talents  are  often  the  most 
ambitious.  Small  abilities  are  useful  only  in  small  char- 
acter parts  where  externals  demand  most  consideration. 

What  the  young  actor  or  beginner  wishes  to  play  may 
be  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  can  best  play.  Deep, 
serious  impressibility  in  real  life  may  be  the  character- 
istic of  the  low  comedian,  and  vice  versa.  We  like  to 
represent  something  different  from  ourselves.  As  an 
illustration  of  all  of  this,  I  remember  a  rough  soubrette, 
exceedingly  good  in  the  comic,  who  attended  a  dress 
rehearsal  of  a  certain  play  in  which  she  was  not  cast.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  act  we  carried  her  out  of  the  theater 
in  a  fainting,  hysterical  state.  She  was  overcome  by  the 
emotions  she  herself  could  not  act,  which  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  leading  lady ;  while  the  latter  had  been  guy- 
ing between  her  lines  and  in  the  stage  waits. 

Who,  then,  should  go  upon  the  stage?  And  what 
special  and  natural  abilities  are  requisite  ? 

Ask  the  aspirant  how  he  has  exercised  the  ability  which 
he  believes  he  possesses.  Has  he  found  himself  reciting, 
rehearsing,  reproducing  what  he  has  seen  at  the  theater  ? 
Has  he  gone  into  his  room,  locked  the  door,  and,  meta- 
phorically, smashed  the  furniture?  Has  the  impulse  in 
him  been  so  strong  that  it  has  manifested  itself  in  vocaliz- 
ing, acting,  making  up  imaginary  scenes?  If  not,  then  the 
motive  power  of  his  ability  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
warrant  picking  him  out  from  among  many  thousands  to 
become  an  actor. 

This  test  is  not  infallible,  mind  you.  Exceptional  talent 
will  find  its  way  independent  of  all  the  usual  signs,  the 
usual  rules.  There  may  come  along  a  very  little,  very 
young,  very  unsophisticated  girl  or  boy,  unprepossessing, 
affected  in  manner  and  speech.  Yet  the  girl  who  has 
never  told  of  any  irresistible  impulse,  never  exhibited  abili- 
ties to  any  one,  may  stand  before  you  and  recite  something 
that  grips  you  and  compels  you  instinctively  to  admit  her 
dramatic  power  or  possibilities.  Or  the  young  man  may 
appear  transformed  as  he  delivers  some  wornout,  foolish 
elocutionary  platitude  and  makes  it  throb  with  a  new 
meaning,  with  an  actuality  that  causes  you,  hardened  by 
habit  as  you  are,  to  forget  yourself  in  the  undreamed-of 
situation  that  he  spreads  before  your  imagination. 

It  is  hard  to  define  this  quality.  Garrick,  Rachel, 
every  great  actor  had  it.  In  that  boy  or  girl  it  may  be 
very  limited  in  scope ;  but  within  that  limitation  both 
can  be  actors  in  the  true  sense — in  instinct,  imagination 
and  spirit. 

A  famous  French  critic  says  that  there  are  three 
sexes:  men,  women  and  play-actors.    The  play-actor  is 


neither  extremely  masculine  nor  extremely  feminine, 
but,  whether  man  or  woman,  partakes  of  the  physical 
strength,  presence,  authority  and  mental  force  of  the 
man;  and  of  the  emotional  appreciation,  flexibility  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  woman. 

The  special  gift  of  the  actor  may  be  described  in  one 
word— adaptability.  The  great  actor  submerges,  as  it 
were,  or  even  loses  his  individuality  when  melting  into 
the  mould  of  the  character  he  plays. 

When  I  first  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  greatest  tech- 
nical artist  of  the  stage,  it  was  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
I  did  not  know  the  play;  I  did  not  know  when  Bernhardt 
was  to  come  on.  The  stage  was  full  of  people  talking  and 
moving  about.  Presently,  I  don't  know  why,  my  atten- 
tion was  riveted  upon  a  woman  walking  across  the  stage 
behind  all  these  persons,  reading  a  book.  I  saw  no  one 
else.  I  stopped  breathing  as  I  looked  at  her.  It  was 
Bernhardt — Adrienne  in  her  first  appearance.  Now, 
what  was  it?  It  was  what  the  little  girl  had,  what  the 
young  man  had,  in  a  different  degree. 

Adaptability,  in  my  opinion,  arises  from  a  harmonious 
development  of  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  actor.  He 
stands  behind  the  character,  as  it  were,  and  touches  each 
faculty  at  will,  as  he  would  the  keys  of  a  great  organ. 

Delsarte's  Definition  of  an  Actor 

BUT  the  strange  fact  is,  that  the  person  who  has  this 
absolute  qualification  is  not  necessarily  remarkable  in 
any  other  particular.  He  may  have  neither  exceptional 
emotional  or  physical  power  nor  exceptional  intellect,  but 
he  has  a  good  balance  of  all. 

Talk  with  a  good  actor  and  mark  the  completeness 
with  which  he  enters  into  the  points  of  view  of  the 
different  persons  he  is  talking  about,  and  how  small, 
perhaps,  his  own  personal  convictions  may  be.  Inci- 
dentally, I  believe,  it  is  this  fact,  and  the  lack  of  such 
daily  mental  exercise  as  business  men  have,  that  make 
actors  the  roving,  unstable,  unorganized  people  they  are 
—  unable  to  protect  themselves  as  members  of  other 
professions  and  occupations  do.  The  actor  is  practically 
the  slave  of  his  employer. 

The  actor's  function  is  to  do  at  a  moment's  notice 
whatever  is  laid  before  him.  Francois  Delsarte  character- 
izes him  as  "  One  who  is  all  that  is  at  will " ;  which  is  also 
the  definition  of  the  best-developed  human  being,  inde- 
pendent of  the  art  of  acting. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  One 
leads  to  the  perfection  of  all  the  faculties,  their  skillful 
expression,  and  the  elevation  of  ideals,  striving  toward 
them  at  all  times— aiming,  in  short,  to  be  an  artist.  The 
other  leads  through  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  search  of 
laughter  and  applause,  the  production  of  effects  purely 
as  effects;  to  be  an  actor  in  the  sense  of  personating 
externally,  without  reaching  into  the  motives  of  the  soul. 
The  actor-artist  is  born,  born  a  student;  the  actor- 
mechanic  must  be  made.  With  the  latter,  our  stage  is 
filled.  His  only  hope  lies  in  being  constantly  overhauled, 
reconstructed,  put  in  shape  by  his  schoolmaster-  the 
director  of  the  stage.  The  field  is  large,  and  the  fences 
are  down  for  young  men  and  women  of  this  type.  But 
the  outlook  is  not  happy. 

Even  with  the  born  actor  a  certain  amount  of  formulat- 
ing is  constantly  necessary.    The  instant  one  of  this  type, 
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no  matter  how  great  a  genius,  attempts  to  get  along 
without  guidance,  criticism  or  help  his  downfall  is  at 
hand.  He  will  say  with  Mascarille  in  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules:  "I  never  study;  everything  comes  natural 
to  me!" 

Why  then  does  his  stage  manager  stop  him,  suggest 
and  correct  ?  Why  does  the  author  advise  with  him  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  lines?  Why  does  he  read  criticisms 
in  the  papers  and  confer  with  his  friends?  All  this  is 
schooling,  disguised,  but  useful  schooling  nevertheless. 

The  actor-artist  class  may  be  divided,  broadly  speak- 
ing, into  two  lines  of  business.  The  first  is  almost  para- 
doxical. It  is  that  of  the  actor  who  plays  straight  parts, 
who  plays  himself.  The  other  is  the  impersonator  of 
extreme  types,  perhaps  the  abnormal,  the  eccentric.  The 
former  fits  the  particular  part  he's  assigned  to  in  appear- 
ance, nature,  walk,  speech,  manner,  even  to  the  character- 
istics of  his  voice.  He  portrays  himself,  but  he  must  have 
a  very  interesting  personality  since  he  plays  the  most 
engaging  part  in  the  play. 

Extremes  That  Meet  in  Good  Actors 

i 

THE  actor  of  extreme  types  gets  behind  the  character  - 
hides  himself.  So  indeed  should  the  actor  of  straight 
parts,  subtly  differentiating  the  various  men  or  women 
he  or  she  plays— a  much  finer  and  more  difficult  task 
than  eccentric  characterization.  Yet  the  actor  of  a  showy 
character  bit,  usually  very  easy  to  impersonate  with  aid 
of  make-up,  costuming  and  striking  situations,  obtains 
undue  credit.  Then  there  are  the  rarest  of  artists  who  can 
play  all  lines  of  parts  well,  and  the  "responsible"  actors 
who  play  all  kinds  of  parts  in  equally  mediocre  fashion. 

A  man  came  to  me  who  had  played  low  comedy  with 
Eddie  Foy  and  also  heavy  Shaksperean  parts,  and  had 
made  success  in  both.  He  said:  "  I  don't  know  why,  but 
I  cannot  play  straight  parts." 

I  said:  "I  know  why.  You,  like  many  actors,  repre- 
sent extremes."  This  is  a  reactionary  power,  like  a 
pendulum.  The  one  who  can  play  extreme  comedy  can, 
if  he  only  knows  it,  do  well  in  the  other  extreme,  in  serious 
work.  The  best  villain  is  a  light  comedian.  Edwin  Booth 
demonstrated  this  in  The  Fool's  Revenge  and  in  the 
character  of  Petruchio.  Irving  played  Matthias  and 
Malvolio. 

In  writing  on  the  subject,  "Who  should  go  on  the  stage 
and  who  should  not,"  one  must  remember  that  there  is 
one  condition  that  transcends  all  rules— genius.  The 
safest  conclusion  for  the  neophyte  is  to  admit  that  he  is 
not  of  that  guild. 

One  absolute  essential  for  a  stage  career  is  health.  I 
once  asked  Frank  Mayo:  "What  is  magnetism  in  an 
actor?" 

"Simply  physical  enthusiasm,"  he  replied. 

Let  us  add  to  this  spiritual  enthusiasm.  But  Mr. 
Mayo  was  right.  The  physical  power  of  the  actor  is 
the  basic  consideration.  Acting  requires  poise,  above  all 
things;  and  the  very  basis  of  poise  is  health.  Moreover, 
the  man  or  woman  of  abundant  vitality  gratifies  the 
senses  which  must  be  satisfied  before  thought  or  feeling 
can  be  reached.  The  spectators  see  and  hear  before  they 
feel  and  know. 

Good  physique  is  a  prime  essential.  An  important 
feature  of  this  is  height.  The  little  man  or  woman  may  be 
limited  to  little  parts.  Without  remarkable  talent,  such  a 
one  cannot  play  the  heroic.  While  at  the  beginning  there 
are  more  opportunities  for  small  parts,  and  the  demand 
for  the  services  of  the  little  person  is  greater,  he  or  she 
rarely  rises  to  leading  roles. 

The  large  woman  must  wait,  but  when  her  time  comes 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  will  be  much  greater. 


The  tall  man  can  hope  to  rise  on  the  regular  rounds  of  the 
ladder  walking,  juvenile,  heavy,  light  comedy,  lead  and 
star.  But  the  short  person  is  restricted,  if  a  girl,  to  the 
ingenue,  soubrette,  or  little  girl  parts;  or  if  a  man,  to 
young,  juvenile,  boy,  and  small  character  parts. 

With  height  go  the  proportions  -a  very  important 
matter.  The  thick-set  person  is  a  very  different  prop- 
osition from  the  well-built.  He  is  limited  to  a  small 
range.  But  if  he  be  of  a  pronounced  appearance,  suitable 
to  a  certain  part,  his  very  lack  of  proportion  may  be  his 
best  asset.  The  well-built  man,  slender,  athletic,  is  not 
limited  in  range.  We  forgive  the  manager  for  casting 
him  in  a  dominant  role,  because  he  is  pleasing  to  look  at. 
Some  producers  will  not  engage  a  man,  no  matter  how 
able,  unless  he  be  of  good  stature. 

Most  stage  aspirants  are  troubled  about  things  of  no 
consequence.  The  man  may  complain  that  his  face  is  not 
handsome.  But  he  might  be  a  character  man  requiring 
eccentric  make-up  to  which  his  strong  features  lend 
themselves,  making  him  peculiarly  available.  Stage 
beauty  is  very  delusive  and  must  not  be  judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  persons  sitting  near  together.  The  profile 
that  lends  itself  to  effect  at  a  distance  may  be  handsome, 
yet  at  close  range  positively  ugly.  On  the  contrary,  the 
woman  who  is  not  considered  striking  on  the  stage  is, 
because  of  her  small  features,  very  beautiful  at  close 
range. 

The  eyeball  as  an  agent  of  subtle  expression  is  of  small 
consequence  in  the  theater,  except  in  direction  of  atten- 
tion, since  the  spectator  is  too  far  away  to  appreciate  the 
delicate  changes  of  this  organ. 

When  a  beginner  writes  me  as  to  qualifications  for  the 
stage  my  first  question  is:  "Have  you  any  physical 
defects  such  as  stammering,  bad  hearing,  bad  sight, 
lameness,  or  the  like?  "  Any  one  of  these  should  debar  an 
applicant  from  a  stage  career. 

Yet  a  defect  of  appearance  may  be  counterbalanced  by 
some  marked  ability  that  will  make  us  forget.  I  say 
ability  rather  than  power,  for  who  can  tell  whether  power 
exists,  since  it  is  something  that  develops  in  time  through 
industry  and  practice,  and  even  where  inherited  may  lie 
dormant  and  not  show  itself  at  all  in  the  early  years  of  an 
actor's  career. 

The  matter  of  physique  involves  the  vocal  instruments. 
A  good  voice  is  indispensable,  except  where  some  peculi- 
arity exists,  like  that  of  Stuart  Robson,  and  makes  the 
actor  particularly  available  as  the  impersonator  of  a 
specialized  character.  This  is  very  often  true  in  the  case 
of  the  eccentric  comedian. 

Twenty-Seven  the  Beginner's  Limit 

BEYOND  body  and  voice  is  that  indefinable,  telepathic 
apprehension  of  the  audience  through  what  we  call 
the  personality  of  the  actor. 

Intimately  allied  with  physique  is  the  matter  of  age. 
After  thirty  years  the  mental  habits  are  established. 
At  this  age  a  person  begins  to  have  confirmed  physical 
and  mental  habits  and  to  show  a  lack  of  those  prime 
qualifications,  elasticity  and  flexibility.  The  mind  does 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  kind  of  thought  that  belongs  to 
this  character  and  that  character,  as  with  a  younger 
person.  The  only  excuse  that  any  one  over  thirty  has  for 
going  on  the  stage  is  that  such  a  one  has  retained  his  or 
her  youthfulness  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Persons  over 
thirty  have  too  much  to  learn  and  too  much  to  unlearn. 
So,  I  say,  the  most  available  age  will  be  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-seven. 

Under  rare  conditions,  however,  age  may  be  an  advan- 
tage.  An  elderly  person  may  come  to  a  manager  and  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  play  old  characters— aged  persons,  eccen- 
tric types,  and  the  like  —claiming  that  his  experi- 
ence in  life  qualifies  him.   But  here  again  such 
persons  are  apt  to  find  old  actors  and  actresses 
in  competition  who  have  not  only  the  qualifica- 
tion of  age  but  training  and  experience  to  give 
them  right  of  way. 

Below  the  age  of  seventeen  the  girl  or  boy  is 
too  ignorant  of  the  world,  too  undeveloped  to 
play  other  than  child  parts.  The  stage  manager 
will  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  understand  the  maturer  emotions  that 
come  in  most  plays. 

As  a  rule,  yet  with  pronounced  exceptions, 
phenomenal  stage  infants  rarely  attain  high  rank 
later  in  life.    They  are  often  spoiled  by  the  falsi' 
atmosphere  of  the  theater.    They  absorb  the 
fictitious  element — the  artificial  appeals  to 
their  undiscriminating  minds.  Natural 
hero-worshipers,  the  most  picturesque 
_._)      person  in  the  theater— usually  the  worst 
actor  -  wins  their  admiration.    They  imi- 
tate him  or  her  and  get  a  mental  bent  that 
isapt  to  impair  their  whole  career.  Up  to 
fifteen  the  mind  of  the  child  is  formative 


and  should  be  busied  with  home  and  education.  There  is  no 
fact  I  more  keenly  resent  than  that  of  the  mother  who 
would  put  her  children  on  the  stage  just  to  show  off  and 
to  earn  money.  My  invariable  advice  for  such  children 
is:  take  care  of  their  general  education;  don't  permit 
them  to  recite  to  anybody,  and  don't  allow  them  to 
attempt  the  professional  stage  until  sixteen. 

To  the  normal  person  who  would  be  an  actor  five 
qualities  are  most  essential.  The  first  of  these  is  good 
physique  including  good  voice.  Technical  skill,  essential 
as  it  is,  has  nothing  to  do  with  dramatic  ability.  It  can  be 
mastered  by  any  one  with  proper  guidance.  The  low- 
class  actor  of  small  ability  must  have  more  of  this  skill 
than  the  great  actor  with  which  to  supplement  or  make 
more  effective  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 

The  nervous,  emotional  temperament  -the  responsive 
nature — is  necessary.  For  the  average  players,  acting 
does  not  partake  of  the  mental  so  much  as  of  the  emotional. 
However,  the  higher  one  mounts  the  ladder  the  more 
intellectual  the  work  becomes. 

The  actor  must  have  active  imagination. 

An  Instance  of  Theatrical  Instinct 

THEN  there  is  the  theatrical  instinct.  This  is  a  mysteri- 
ous quality.  One  might  call  it  appreciation  of  minute 
realism.  But  it  must  reveal  much  in  nature  that  is  not 
merely  photographic.  It  is  the  instinct  in  a  young  person 
that  prompts  him  to  play  so  that  his  audience  can  see  and 
hear  to  best  advantage,  to  supply  interesting  detail,  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  people  in  front  in 
order  to  play  to  it.  For  instance,  he  is  lighting  the  gas. 
To  do  this  he  must  find  a  match.  If  he  have  this  instinct 
he  will  either  search  for  it  or  do  something  else  that  will 
make  the  handling  of  the  detail  interesting.  We  rarely 
find  a  match  without  difficulty.  It  seldom  lights  the  first 
time  it  is  scratched.  The  gas  turns  up  too  much  or  too 
little.  There  is  always  some  difficulty  experienced  that  a 
person  having  this  quality  avails  himself  of.  The  person 
not  having  theatrical  instinct  will  go  to  the  match  as 
directly  as  if  it  were  a  powerful  magnet,  will  light  it  at  the 
first  stroke,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  whether  the 
gas  is  too  high  or  too  low.  In  other  words,  theatrical 
instinct  is  a  realization  of  just  what  is  actual  in  life,  and 
what  is  effective  to  the  front  of  the  house  — in  short,  the 
ability  to  interest  by  being  interested. 

The  fifth  great  essential  is  dramatic  intelligence,  which 
differs  from  mere  instinct  in  that  it  is  the  power  to  reason 
out  the  constructive  meaning  of  a  situation,  characteris- 
tic causes  and  effects,  and  their  evolution. 

Of  course  there  are  subordinate  qualities;  for  instance, 
ability  to  imitate.  But  mimicry  is  no  evidence  of  ability 
to  act.  It  is  a  very  valuable  asset,  but  in  itself  belongs  to 
a  very  elementary  stage  of  the  art  of  acting.  Low-class 
actors  of  character  bits  have  recourse  to  imitation  of 
marked  physical  appearances  and  peculiarities.  But  the 
high-class  character  actor  does  not  depend  upon  the 
reproducing,  either  in  makeup  or  in  manner  of  speech,  of 
peculiar  physical  defects.  He  studies  the  human  nature, 
the  innermost  meaning  of  the  motives  of  the  character, 
the  psychology  of  it.  This  demands  something  far 
beyond  the  mere  trick  of  mimicry.  The  actor  may  be 
better  off  for  being  a  mimic,  but  he  can  get  along  without 
being  one.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  two  equally  success- 
ful actors,  the  one  a  mimic,  the  other  no  mimic  at  all. 

An  elusive  quality  of  rare  value  is  that  which  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  essays  on  acting  as  distinction.  Per- 
sonal charm  is  important,  as  with  Mary  Anderson  and  with 
Maude  Adams.  Actor  and  auditor  are  placed  in  a  one- 
room  space  and  share  each  other's  emotions,  attracting 
and  repelling  as  persons  as  well  as  actor  and  bystander. 

(Continued  on  Pc>i>i-  Iri 
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NONE  of  the  firm 
—least  of  all  the 
junior  partner, 
myself— knew  just 
how  Doctor  Migraine 
had  become  one  of  our 
customers.  He  came 
to  us  just  as  thou- 
sands of  other  stock- 
brokers' clients  come 
to  them:  passed  along 
by  some  chance  word 
or  owing  to  some  tri- 
fling dissatisfaction 
with  some  one  else; 
just  as,  in  fact,  most 
of  his  own  patients— 
if  he  had  any— prob- 
ably came  to  him.  He 
was  a  large,  full- 
chested,  deep-voiced, 
black-bearded  man, 
such  as  usually  takes 
the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Duke  in 
the  melodramas,  yet 
he  lacked  markedly 
any  of  the  assertive- 
ness  of  a  Romanoff, 
and  indeed,  at  times, 
was  almost  provok- 
ingly  retiring  and  un- 
assuming. For  he  was 
a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
and  his  mere  presence 
in  our  customers' 
room,  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  vis- 
ited our  offices,  was 
enough  to  send  rumors 
flying  of  a  possible 
advance  in  Russian  6s  or  a  probable  slump  in  Japanese  4s. 

But  he  was  only  an  occasional  customer.  Often  his 
massive,  carefully-tailored  form  would  not  darken  our 
door  for  months.  Then,  usually  when  the  market  was 
as  dull  as  a  millpond  and  nothing  was  doing— except 
traders  playing  for  "eighths,"  like  minnows  skipping  in 
the  shallows— he  would  enter  unannounced  and  pass 
silently  into  the  senior  partner's  private  office.  There  he 
would  give  his  orders,  always  in  some  single  stock  and 
always  for  thousand  and  five  thousand  share  lots,  and 
invariably  the  market  would  advance  or  react  to  suit  his 
purposes.  Then  he  would  sell  or  cover,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  take  his  profits  away  with  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
certified  check,  which  inevitably  came  back  with  the 
indorsement  of  a  world-powerful  banking  house  upon  its 
reverse.  He  always  stayed  and  saw  the  deal  through, 
and,  as  I  distinctly  recall,  always  sat  in  the  same  posture 
upon  the  same  corner  of  the  sofa  until  it  was  all  over  — 
chin  in  hand. 

And  he  always  guessed  right.  Charlie  Buck  used  to 
say  he  must  be  either  Harriman's  chef  or  J.  P.  Morgan's 
valet  in  disguise.  Everything  he  touched  moved  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  was  like  a  sudden  squall  striking  down 
from  off  the  mountains  upon  a  summer  sea.  The  market 
might  have  shown  every  sign  of  stagnation;  but,  once 
let  the  good  Migraine  superimpose  himself  upon  Buck's 
sofa  and  order  a  few  thousand  Reading  or  Colorado  Fuel, 
and  it  would  begin  positively  to  boil  with  activity.  I 
have  seen  Migraine  come  into  our  office  when  the  ticker 
had  been  still  for  minutes — you  know  what  that  means  — 
just  rapping  out  a  hundred  shares  or  so  of  Union  every 
little  while,  simply  from  a  sense  of  decency,  as  it  were, 
and  in  less  than  no  time  the  whole  market  would  be 
jumping.  It  was  curious  — if  the  word  is  sufficiently 
expressive;  Buck  called  it  "uncanny.  "  For  a  short  haul 
the  doctor  seemed  infallible.  He  never  left  an  open  order 
on  our  books— the  deal  had  to  be  finished  and  the  money 
in  his  pocket  before  he  left  the  office.  That  was  another 
thing  that  struck  us  as  singular.  Almost  anybody  will 
get  a  copper-fastened  tip  once  in  a  while  that  will  abso- 
lutely compel  him,  if  he  has  any  sort  of  a  soul,  to  buy  or 
sell  the  market  as  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  certainty 
of  a  big  profit  some  time  in  the  course  of  a  week,  two  weeks 
or  a  month.  Migraine  never  did  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
never  carried  a  stock  over  night,  but,  whatever  he  went 
into,  he  guessed  right  the  very  first  time.  And  the  money 
I  have  seen  him  pocket  without  a  quiver!  Singularly 
emotionless  he  was— and  still  is— as  if  money  were 
nothing  to  him;  and  I  verily  believe  it  is  not,  save  as  a 
means  to  a  certain  end.  Buck  and  I  could  not  imagine 
where  he  got  his  information,  but  in  the  end  we  decided 
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that  he  was  a  sort  of  agent  for  some  one  of  the  big  fellows, 
and  simply  thanked  our  good  luck  for  getting  the  com- 
missions and  at  first  let  it  go  at  that.  But  in  the  end  we 
followed  Migraine  every  time  until— but  that  can  wait. 
Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  uncanny  about 
the  doctor  himself,  even  if  he  did  appear  to  have  super- 
natural powers  of  divination. 

He  was  an  immaculate,  seemingly  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  person,  blue-eyed,  white-toothed  and  scented  with 
heliotrope.  The  Russian  Grand  Duke  business  was 
instinctive  with  him,  and  the  sight  of  his  huge,  whiskered 
frame  wrapped  in  a  black  frock  coat  and  surmounted  by  a 
gleaming  silk  hat  was  enough  to  make  an  office  boy  draw 
his  heels  together  with  a  click  and  give  a  royal  salute. 
That  was  another  thing  we  never  could  understand — why 
he  should  come  at  all.  Our  biggest  customers  stay  uptown 
and  use  the  telephone.    But  he  never  telephoned. 

Time  and  again  we  tried  to  find  out  something  about 
him,  but  without  result.  The  city  directory  gave  only  his 
name  and  house  address,  the  telephone  book  contained 
nothing,  and  the  Social  Register  simply  the  ambiguous 
information  that  he  belonged  to  various  learned  and 
professional  organizations.  Who's  Who  did  a  little  better, 
for  it  stated  that  he  had  taken  degrees  at  Bonn,  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  had  "written  extensively  upon  psy- 
chiatry and  psychology,"  and  devoted  himself  to  research. 
Altogether  a  queer  bird  to  be  dabbling  in  stocks.  A  queer 
bird,  perhaps,  altogether;  and  yet  he  was  the  most  valu- 
able customer  on  our  books. 

When  at  length,  after  some  five  years,  the  good  doctor 
at  the  end  of  a  frantic  day  upon  the  market — during  which 
he  had  sat  imperturbably  in  the  inner  office  and  kept  me 
hustling  to  execute  his  orders— invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  upon  the  following  evening,  neither  inclination  nor 
good  business  dictated  a  refusal. 

We  had  been  making  money  ourselves  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  by  trailing  after  Migraine  in  his  operations, 
but  when  you  are  making  hay  you  can  never  tell  how 
long  the  sun  is  going  to  shine,  or  how  soon  the  goose  will 
die  who  happens  to  be  laying  the  golden  egg.  We  had 
Migraine  now,  to  be  sure,  but  we  might  lose  him  at  any 
time.  We  prayed  for  his  health  and  prosperity  as  a 
Chinaman  prays  for  the  salubrity  of  his  grandparents. 
We  became  depressed  in  his  absence,  and  fell  on  his  neck 
when  he  rediscovered  himself.  And  an  invitation  to 
dinner!  Why,  it  might  mean  anything  from  a  job  to 
corner  Union  to  the  disclosure  of  an  infallible  system  for 
beating  the  market!  I  did  not  hesitate;  I  went,  and  stood 
not  upon  the  order  of  my  going. 

I  found  that  Dr.  Migraine  lived  in  a  small  house  upon 
one  of  the  streets  in  the  upper  eighties,  running  off  from 


Central  Park  West, 
and  I  had  no  sooner 
been  relieved  of  my 
hat  and  coat  by  the 
Japanese  servant  than 
our  worthy  customer 
himself  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs 
and,  graspingmy  hand 
warmly,  welcomed  me 
to  his  abode.  I  re- 
member thinking  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a 
shabby  sort  of  a  place 
for  a  big  trader  to  live 
in.  There  was  no  sign 
of  wealth  or  even  of  • 
luxury.  The  house 
was  narrow — not  over 
seventeen  feet,  I 
should  say— and  fin- 
ished in  some  cheap 
sort  of  imitation  hard 
wood.  A  good  deal  of 
dust  came  off  the  rail- 
ing of  the  banisters, 
and  even  the  Jap 
looked  dusty.  I  con- 
fess to  being  disap- 
pointed, and  this 
feeling  increased  when 
the  doctor  led  me  into 
his  library,  or  rather 
study,  and  I  found 
that  his  principal  room 
— for  there  was  no  par- 
lor or  drawing-room 
—was  furnished  only 
with  a  worn  and  very 
cheap  rug,  a  horrible 
onyx  clock,  a  few 
very  comfortable  but  exceedingly  seedy  armchairs.  It 
was  lined  to  the  ceiling  with  rows  of  tipsy,  shoddy- 
looking  books.  I  tell  you,  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  hadn't 
made  a  mistake.  Imagine!  Here  was  our  best  cus- 
tomer, a  man  who  had  cleaned  up  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge some  two  hundred  thousand  during  the  past  year, 
living  like  a  second-class  dentist!  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  immaculate  appearance  and  the  faint  scent  of  helio- 
trope that  always  hung  around  him  I  should  have  doubted 
his  identity. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Doctor  Migraine,  waving  me 
into  a  low  chair  as  he  poked  up  the  dying  embers  in  the 
grate.  ' '  Saki  will  have  the  cocktails  here  in  a  moment. 
What  I  lack  in  elegance  I  must  try  to  make  up  in  hos- 
pitality." 

"You  have  a  very — er— cozy  little  place  here,  I'm 
sure,"  I  returned,  trying  to  put  some  enthusiasm  into  my 
tone. 

"Rather  shabby,  I'm  afraid,"  remarked  Migraine. 
"  Have  a  cigarette? " 

He  took  a  box  from  behind  the  clock  and  held  them  out 
to  me. 

"You  were  thinking,"  he  continued  with  a  quizzical 
smile,  "that  it  was  strange  that  so  successful  a  customer 
of  yours  was  content  to  live  in  such  a  dingy  hole.  Don't 
deny  it.  I  saw  you  thinking  it.  I  don't  blame  you.  But, 
you  see,  I  don't  care  for  the  things  most  people  are 
engrossed  in  striving  for.  The  purely  creature  comforts 
count  for  little,  so  far  as  I  am  concernted.  We  live  in  differ- 
ent worlds — if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so — you  and 
I."  He  paused  and  lit  his  cigarette  with  a  newspaper  spill 
which  he  thrust  between  the  bars  of  the  grate. 

"I'm  not  up  on  science,"  I  answered,  feeling  rather  ill 
at  ease.  "But  I  dare  say  it  is  very  interesting.  Now,  if 
I  had  a  million  or  so  I'd  get  a  yacht  and  travel— see  the 
world — that's  what  I'd  like  to  do." 

"Ah,"  he  shot  back,  blowing  out  a  volume  of  tiny 
rings.  "See  the  world!  How  long  would  it  take  you  — 
what  there  is  of  it?  My  dear  fellow,  I  had  seen  the 
world— at  the  trifling  expense  of  a  million  or  so— myself, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen— that  is,  the  world  of  ocean,  cities 
and  sky.    It's  the  other  world  " 

At  this  moment  the  Jap  entered,  bearing  the  cocktails. 
In  the  hall  the  light  had  been  too  dim  for  me  to  catch 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  him,  but  now  I  saw  that  he  was  a 
man  of  advanced  years,  with  a  weazened  countenance 
and  patchy  gray  hair.  In  places  there  were  spots  of  black 
showing  through  this,  which  gave  him  a  queer,  motheaten 
appearance.  Migraine  addressed  him  in  what  I  took  for 
Japanese,  and  Saki  placed  the  tray  upon  a  tabouret  and 
shuffled  away. 
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"Well,  here's  to  your  seeing  the  world! "  said  Migraine 
grimly. 

I  made  some  commonplace  return  compliment  and  we 
drained  our  glasses.  I  have  never  tasted  such  a  drink 
before  or  since,  so  sweetly  sour,  so  aromatically  flavored, 
as  if  there  had  been  distilled  into  it  all  the  spices  of  the 
East. 

Dinner  was  announced  soon  after  that,  and  we  crossed 
the  hall  into  a  plainly-furnished  dining-room  in  the  rear, 
the  only  original  feature  of  which  consisted  in  its  being 
illuminated  by  a  huge  crystal  ball  hanging  above  the 
table,  which  diffused  a  soft  yet  powerful  light  throughout 
the  room.  My  host  indicated  a  chair  opposite  him,  and  we 
were  soon  giving  our  best  attention  to  a  dinner  served  by 
Saki  with  incredible  dexterity,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  best  Parisian  restaurants.  I  began  to  feel  an 
increased  respect  for  the  doctor.  While  he  might  throw 
his  money  away  upon  scientific  dawdlings,  he  at  least 
appreciated  the  value  of  a  good  cook.  As  Saki  filled  my 
glass  with  rare  and  costly  vintages  my  awkwardness 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  came  a  gratified  sense  of  my 
own  importance  and  of  extreme  good  nature  toward  the 
worthy  doctor  who  was  taking  so  much  trouble  upon  my 
account. 

Here,  in  the  rear  room,  beneath  the  subdued  radiance 
of  the  crystal  ball,  one  could  hear  no  sound  from  the  out- 
side world.  It  was  as  if  we  were  immured  in  some  palace 
dungeon  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I  remember 
that  at  the  time  I  dimly  recalled  some  story  I  had  read, 
The  Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer,  about  a  fellow 
who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  a  pyramid— it  was  like  that. 
You  could  not  hear  even  the  distant  roar  of  an  elevated 
train — or  a  cat  in  the  back  yards. 

At  length  we  lighted  our  cigars — wonderful  weeds 
bearing  some  strange,  cabalistic  symbol  upon  their  bands 
—such  as  I  had  never  smoked— and  Saki  placed  the 
liqueurs  upon  the  table  and  withdrew. 

Migraine  was  eying  me  in  a  friendly  manner  over  his 
cigar.  Good  nature  radiated  from  him.  His  Grand 
Dukedness,  so  to  speak,  had  dropped  off,  and  he  seemed 
simply  a  jolly  sort  of  a  chap  with  a  distinct  taste  for 
wines  and  cigars.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  my 
chance  to  find  out  how  he  managed  to  pull  off  his  tricks 
upon  the  stock  market, 
when  suddenly  he  inter- 
rupted my  unasked  ques- 
tion by  saying  quite 
naturally : 

"I'll  tell  you." 

"Eh?"  I  exclaimed. 

"I  will  tell  you  with 
pleasure!"  he  continued, 
smiling  through  the  gray 
smoke.  For  the  moment 
I  was  not  sure  whether  I 
had  asked  him  anything 
or  not. 

"  It  is  simply  by  apply- 
ing to  the  world  of  sight 
and  sense  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  other  world 
that  most  people  are  un- 
acquainted with." 

"Eh?'  I  stammered. 
"  Clairvoyance— or  some- 
thing like  that?"  You 
see,  I  thought  he  was  jok- 
ing with  me;  but  the  se- 
riousness of  his  expression 
when  next  he  spoke  con- 
vinced me  that  I  was  in 
error. 

"Yes,"  he  said  simply. 
"Something  like  that— 
if  you  choose." 

'"There  are  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  un- 
dreamt of  in  your  philos- 
ophy, Horatio , " '  I  quoted 
somewhat  inaccurately, 
trying  to  be  jocose, 
although  I  felt  distinctly 
nonplused.  But  the  doc- 
tor evidently  did  not  un- 
derstand my  allusion ;  in 
fact,  he  seemed  singularly 
unread  in  general  litera- 
ture. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  an- 
swered, taking  me  liter- 
ally. "  Dreamed  of —yes; 
more  than  that,  dimly 
felt  and  understood." 

"Like  wireless  teleg- 
raphy," said  I  with  a  flash 
of  comprehension. 

"  Yes— and  like  life  and 
death:  We  do  not  know 


what  they  are,  but  we  know  that  they  are.   There  is  no 
reason  for  death  of  which  we  know,  no  explanation  of  the 
transition  from  inanimation  to  life." 
He  took  a  puff  at  his  cigar. 

"But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not  know  all 
about  them— soon.  I  have  taken  an  old  dog  and  planted 
in  its  neck  a  thyroid  gland  taken  from  a  puppy,  reversed 
the  order  of  circulation,  and  that  dog  is  getting  young 
again.  The  old  hair  is  falling  out  and  new  hair  is  coming 
in.  He  used  to  be  almost  blind.  Now  he  can  see  quite 
well.    And  you  should  see  him  try  to  chase  cats! " 

"Come!"  I  exclaimed.  "That  won't  go!"  And  then 
suddenly  I  recalled  the  patchy  headpiece  of  the  ancient 
Saki,  and  a  queer  sort  of  feeling  came  over  me. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "don't  let's  argue  about  it. 
Just  between  you  and  me,  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  mess  to 
know  how  to  stop  that  dog  getting  too  young.  You  see,  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  — 

I  burst  out  laughing.  The  idea  of  an  old  dog  gradu- 
ally turning  into  a  toothless  puppy  seemed  ludicrous. 

"After  all,"  said  Migraine,  reading  my  thoughts, 
"as  you  say,  age  and  youth  have  surprisingly  similar 
symptoms." 

"Ah!"  I  exclaimed,  now  fully  alive  to  the  situation, 
"but  I  didn't  say  it!  " 
He  nodded. 

"The  same  thmg— you  thought  it." 

"By  George!  "  I  gasped,  the  full  force  of  the  thing  com- 
ing over  me.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is 
really  anything  in — in — what  do  you  call  it?" 

"Telepathy?  Do  you  doubt  that  one's  mind  can  read 
the  thoughts  of  another?  " 

"Why,"  I  stammered,  "I  always  thought  that  was  all 
buncombe." 

"Buncombe!"   Migraine  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.   "  Do  you  believe  in  the  telephone? " 
"  Of  course! "  I  stammered. 
"And  the  telegraph?" 
"  Sure!  "  I  said. 

"Then,  if  you  can  communicate  with  one  of  your 
friends  a  thousand  miles  away  by  means  of  an  electrical 
current,  why  doubt  the  possibility  of  doing  so  by  means 
of  some  other  current— passing  from  mind  to  mind?" 


'  Now  You  Cannot  Move  !  " 


I  was  stumped  for  a  moment;  you  see,  I  had  never 
looked  into  such  things— they  had  all  seemed  like  bal- 
derdash.  Then  I  had  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

"Ah!"  I  cried.   "But  there  is  the  wire!" 

Migraine  grunted  scornfully. 

"Is  there  any  wire  in  wireless  telegraphy?" 

"By  George!"  I  cried.    "You're  right.    'C.  Q.  D.'!" 

"You  are  like  so  many  others!"  sighed  Migraine. 
"  Don't  you  see  it  is  all  a  question  of  the  receiving  appara- 
tus.'' So  long  as  you  have  a  receiving  station  tuned  to 
receive  the  necessary  waves  that  Ls  all  you  want.  Now, 
the  retina  of  the  eye  with  its  optic  nerve  running  to  the 
brain  is  like  the  old  form  of  telegraphy;  the  message  runs 
along  the  wire  to  the  receiver.  That  particular  sort  of 
current  needs  a  wire.  But  the  electric  waves  used  in 
wireless  telegraphy  need  no  wire  at  all;  they  go  direct 
to  the  station.  In  the  same  way,  perhaps,  can  be  explained 
the  so-called  telepathic  powers  of  those  gifted  beings  who 
can  see  what  is  happening  in  other  places— perhaps  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world— clairvoyants,  or  what  you 
will.  Their  brains  are  tuned  to  receive  sight  waves  that 
need  no  optic  nerves— waves  that  make  no  primary 
impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  all,  but  are 
received  direct  by  the  brain  itself.    Do  you  understand?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  answered  doubtfully.  "You  mean,  if  I 
see  something  in  a  dream,  maybe  it  is  my  mind  really 
seeing  something  that  is  actually  going  on  somewhere 
else." 

"Exactly— why  not?" 

I  scratched  my  head  in  perplexity.  You  see,  it  sounded 
like  tommyrot,  and  yet  I  had  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
the  thing. 

"The  explanation  of  all  these  things  Ls,  of  course, 
that  it  isn't  the  eye  that  sees,  but  the  brain.  The  eye 
merely  receives  the  light  in  sight  waves  which  are  thrown 
off  by  all  physical  objects  within  the  range  of  its  vision, 
and  transmits  them  to  the  brain.  Light  waves  are  motion 
waves,  heat  and  light  being  merely  forms  of  motion,  as,  of 
course,  you  know.  The  retina  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
absorb  these  light  waves  and  communicate  the  vibrations 
thus  received  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  the  seeing. 
Now,  imagine  a  different  sort  of  light  wave,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  brain  could  not  absorb  it 

directly  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  retina." 

"But  you  were  talking 
aboutmental  telepathy," 
I  said.  "This  does  not 
explain  how  you  can  read 
another's  thoughts,  even 
if  it  shows  the  theoretical 
possibility  of  seeingthings 
with  your  eyes  shut." 

"For  mind  to  commu- 
nicate with  mind,  all  you 
have  to  presuppose  are 
mind  waves,"  answered 
Migraine.  "But  the 
thing  is  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood in  science.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact.  Do 
you  want  another  cigar  ? 
Very  good— wait." 

Almost  instantly  the 
door  opened  and  Saki  en- 
tered bearing  a  tray  of 
large,  evenly-rolled  Ha- 
vanas,  which  he  smil- 
ingly tendered  to  me.  I 
must  have  made  a  botch 
of  picking  them  off  the 
tray,  for  Migraine  began 
to  laugh  heartily,  and  I 
found  myself  holding  half 
a  dozen  cigars  in  my  fist 
and  staring  fixedly  at 
Saki's  scalp  as  he  moved 
noiselessly  away.  The 
fellow  did  have  patches 
of  nice,  black,  shining  hair 
mingled  with  the  gray! 

"Tell  the  gentleman 
your  age,  Saki !  "  directed 
Migraine.  The  Jap 
turned  on  his  heel. 

"  One  hunner  an'  ten," 
he  said  simply. 

"Jumping  Jehosha- 
phat ! "  I  exclaimed  to 
Migraine.  "  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  believe  him  ?  " 

The  doctor  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"It's  nothing  to  me 
whether  you  believe  him 
or  not,"  he  replied. 

But  I  was  piqued  that  a 
sensible,  hard-headed  man 
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of  business  like  myself  could  not  put  the  kibosh  on  all  this 
nonsense  more  readily.  Down  at  the  office  they  always 
come  to  me  when  they  want  some  one  to  spot  the  fallacy 
in  any  new  theory  of  how  to  corner  Union  Pacific.  So  I 
thought  hard  for  a  moment.    Then  it  came  to  me. 

"Very  well,"  I  replied  confidently.  "If  it's  not  the 
eye,  but  the  brain,  that  sees,  it  must  be  the  brain,  and  not 
the  tongue,  that  tastes;  not  the  fingers,  but  the  brain,  that 
feels;  not  the  nose  " 

"Precisely,"  said  Migraine. 

"Eh?"  I  shouted.  "Then  I  suppose  you  will  be  tell- 
ing me  next  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  smelling 
an  Indian  bazar  over  in  Calcutta  somewhere,  or  feeling 
some  fellow  chopping  wood  over  in  Central  Park,  or  " 

"You've  got  it! "  he  replied.  "  You've  caught  the  idea! " 

"  Rats!  "  I  remarked  rather  impolitely. 

"  Speaking  of  rats,"  he  retorted,  "have  you  never  known 
a  woman  who  could  feel  a  cat  in  some  other  part  of  the 
house?" 

I  stared  at  him  helplessly. 

I  dropped  my  head  upon  my  shirt  bosom.  Why,  of 
course  I  had ! 

"All  that  is  pretty  well  understood— the  'projection  of 
sensation. '  The  French  —they  have  done  a  lot  of  it— call  it 
the  'Exteriorization  of  Sensation.'  We  don't  know  much 
about  it  or  what  causes  it,  but  we  know  that  it  is  a  scien- 
tific fact.  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  myself  when  I  get  the 
time.  It's  entirely  different,  of  course,  from  telepathy, 
properly  speaking,  where  one  mind  acts  directly  upon 
another." 

I  had  been  drinking  a  good  deal,  or  I  should  have  dropped 
to  the  doctor's  little  Wall  Street  game  long  before  this;  but 
now  I  saw  it  all  in  a  flash.  Telepathy!  Of  course.  The 
good  doctor  merely  waited  until  some  financier  was  about 
to  make  a  coup,  and  then,  entirely  unknown  to  the  other, 
entered  into  the  game  as  a  silent  partner  with  him.  I 
cursed  myself  for  never  having  thought  of  the  thing  before 
and  learning  to  do  it  myself. 

"So,  ho,"  I  cried,  winking  at  him.  " That's  how  you  do 
the  trick,  is  it?" 

"  That's  how  I  do  the  trick,"  he  repeated  without  a  smile. 

"And  it  always  works?" 

"Always  when  it  works  with  the  other  fellow.  You  see, 
if  some  other  chap,  whose  mind  I  am  not  in  contact  with, 
comes  along  and  puts  a  new  element  into  the  situation, 
why,  I  may  get  left  along  with  the  others.  But  I  play  a 
safe  game.  I  know  one  or  two  men  with  sympathetic 
minds"— he  mentioned  a  couple  of  market  leaders— "and 
when  I  see  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  about  to  create  a 
movement  in  a  stock,  and  there  seems  likely  to  be  no 
outside  interference,  I  follow  along." 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement;  he  said  it  so  simply. 
I  was  aghast  at  the  possibilities  of  the  thing. 

"I  don't  see  what  is  to  prevent  your  getting  hold  of  all 
the  money  in  the  world!  "  I  exclaimed. 

Migraine  looked  at  me  queerly,  with  an  odd  look  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

' '  What  good  would  it  do  me  ?  Would  it  teach  me  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death?  Would  it  help  me  to  conquer 
age  and  disease?  These  things  are  not  so  much  a  question 
of  money  as  of  mind.  We  must  have,  to  be  sure,  institu- 
tions like  the  Rockefeller  Institute  devoted  to  scientific 
research!  And  that  requires  money.  But  more  than 
that  we  need  Newtons,  Darwins,  Galileos!  What  avails  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  then  miserably  die? 
What  pleasure  does  one  have  who  knows  that  joy  is  inevi- 
tably followed  by  pain  ?  I  am  constantly  astounded  at  the 
stupidity  of  mankind.  They  strain  and  struggle  and  suffer 
to  get  a  few  more  ounces  of  gold  out  of  an  exhausted  mine 
— to  make  an  overburdened  soil  continue  to  yield  a  liveli- 
hood. They  distract  their  minds  with  business  problems 
to  earn  a  few  more  dollars.  And  all  the  while  they  scoff  at 
science  as  pedantry! " 

Somehow,  he  impressed  me  immensely,  and  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  spending  all  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  buying  and  selling  stocks  for  other  peo- 
ple, when  I  might  have  been  controlling  human  destiny 
and  finding  the  hidden  wealth  of  Monte  Cristo  by  means  of 
my  own  private  mental  divining  rod.  This  mind-reading 
trick  seemed  easy  enough.  I  wondered  if  Migraine  would 
put  me  on  to  it.  If  he  only  would !  My  mind  gloated  over 
the  thoughts  of  the  untold  riches  which  lay  so  easily 
within  my  grasp  if  I  could  only  learn  Migraine's  secret. 

"For  example,"  and  the  doctor's  voice  interrupted  my 
vision  of  gold,  "think  of  the  enormous  attention  devoted 
by  mankind  to  inventing  machinery,  making  telescopes, 
breeding  race-horses,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  when  an  equal 
amount  of  effort  might  have  made  engines  and  telescopes 
and  horses  entirely  useless.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say. 
Look  at  the  pains  men  have  been  to  to  breed  fox  terriers 
and  bulldogs  and  bloodhounds.  Have  they  ever  once 
tried  to  breed  a  man  ?  With  all  their  optical  science  have 
they  ever  tried  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  human  eye? 
We  have  had  Wagner,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  all  the  rest; 
but  while  composers  have  tortured  themselves  and  the 
public  by  trying  to  invent  some  new  combination  of 
sound,  has  any  one  ever  tried  to  increase  the  range  of 
human  hearing?   Why,  man,  how  much  do  you  really  see 


and  hear  and  taste  and  feel?  Only  so  much  as  our  eyes, 
ears,  tongue  and  fingers  can  perceive?  And  how  much  do 
they  perceive?  Only  what  is  in  their  limited  range  of 
vision.  One  might  as  well  say  that,  because  you  cannot 
perceive  by  the  sense  the  electric  wave  that  summons 
the  trans- Atlantic  liner  to  its  sinking  sister  ship,  it  does 
not  exist.  There  are  sounds  too  fine  for  the  ear  to  hear — 
the  chirp  of  the  minute  insect— too  low,  like  the  throb  of 
the  organ.  The  ear  is  not  tuned  to  receive  the  rapid  vibra- 
tions of  the  insect  voice  or  the  slow  vibrations  of  the  organ's 
lowest  notes.  Sound  is  motion  and  comes  to  us  in  waves, 
like  light  and  heat.  The  capacity  of  the  eye  and  ear  to 
respond  to  the  vibrations  of  these  waves  determines  our 
capacity  to  see  and  hear.  A  violinist  can  break  a  gas  globe 
with  a  certain  note,  because  the  glass  responds  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  note,  which  it  cannot  do  to  a  lower  tone.  So  with 
color.  The  retinas  of  our  eyes  can  absorb  the  visible  colors 
of  the  spectrum — violet,  blue,  green,  orange,  yellow,  red — 
but  there  are  shades  on  either  end  of  the  color  scale  that 
our  eyes  cannot  see,  but  could  be  made  to  see— yes,  easily! 
The  new  man  will  hear  sweeter  notes  than  mortal  ear  has 
ever  heard  before,  see  fairer  visions  than  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  poets  and  dreamers,  experience  sensations  beyond 
the  imagination  of  Mohammed's  paradise!"  ■ 

Thrilled  in  spite  of  myself  by  his  enthusiasm  I  leaned 
forward  and  broke  in  upon  him. 

"  How  will  you  do  this? "  I  cried.  "  How  will  you  break 
into  this  new  world  of  sight  and  sense?  How  do  you  know 
that  such  things  are?  " 

"  Ho w !  "  he  echoed  rhapsodically .  ' '  Science  has  already 
demonstrated  them.  The  X  ray,  the  radium  ray— these 
are  accomplished  facts  of  science.  All  we  need  is  the  eye 
to  which  they  are  visible.  Increase  in  some  way  the 
power,  the  intensity,  the  range,  capacity— what  you  will — 
of  the  senses,  and  a  new  world  surrounds  us.  Intensify  the 
power  of  the  eye  to  receive  and  respond  to  increased  vibra- 
tions of  light,  and  man  will  see  a  myriad  new  forms  and 
colors— I've  given  you  quite  a  scientific  lecture,"  he  con- 
cluded in  a  relaxed  tone.  "  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  study  ? ' ' 

I  began  to  fear  that  in  his  enthusiasm  he  had  wandered 
so  far  from  the  subject  which  I  had  most  at  heart  that  he 
would  not  return  to  it. 

"What  interests  me,"  I  remarked  as  we  rose  from  the 
table,  "is  this  telepathy  business.  Can  anybody  read 
another's  thoughts,  or  is  it  a  peculiar  gift?" 

"  Generally  speaking,  it  is  something  which  is  given  to 
only  a  few,"  he  replied.  Then,  noticing  the  disappointed 
expression  on  my  face,  he  added  with  a  laugh:  "But  if  you 
intensified  all  a  man's  perceptive  faculties  no  doubt  you 
would,  at  the  same  time,  give  him  a  telepathic  capacity  of 
some  sort — perhaps  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Patients 
in  a  hypnotic  state  readily  see  the  infra-red  and  the 
ultra-violet  " 

"Eh?"  said  I.  "What  is  that?  Infra-red  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered  as  we  threw  ourselves  into  the 
stuffed  easy  chairs  by  the  fire  in  his  library.  "The  infra- 
red is  the  red  just  outside  the  visible  red  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  the  red  given  off  by  rays  whose  vibrations  are  not 
taken  in  by  the  retina,  just  as  at  the  other  or  upper  end 
of  the  spectrum  there  is  the  ultra-violet,  a  violet  imper- 
ceptible to  the  ordinary  eye.  Some  few  people  can  see  it. 
But  no  one  in  the  normal  state  can  see  the  infra-red." 

"Well,"  I  remarked  with  an  excited  laugh,  "the  first 
fellow  who  gets  keyed  up  to  that  sort  of  thing  will  have  a 
rum  time  of  it." 

"He  will  be  as  a  god,"  answered  Migraine,  "knowing 
not  only  good  and  evil,  but  all  the  secrets  of  a  now  invisible 
world."   He  looked  at  me  steadfastly. 

My  heart  took  to  beating  in  a  queer,  jumping  way,  and 
just  at  that  moment  a  dog  howled,  a  strange,  unearthly 
howl,  in  the  room  just  above  my  head.  There  was  some- 
thing so  absolutely  unearthly  in  it  that  I  paled  and  the 
perspiration  broke  out  upon  my  forehead. 

"That  infernal  beast!"  growled  Migraine.  "I  have  to 
lock  him  up  indoors  because  the  neighbors  make  such  a  fuss 
if  he  barks  in  the  night." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  a  fool  to  have  a  thing  like 
that  throw  me  into  a  blue  funk,  and  I  took  a  fresh  cigar  and 
began  to  wonder  how  I  could  induce  Migraine  to  give  me  a 
few  points  on  mind-reading.  I  resolved  to  lead  the  con- 
versation gently  back  to  our  original  topic,  the  one  which 
so  vitally  interested  me  as  a  matter  of  business.  If  only  I 
could  know  just  what  Harriman  was  going  to  

"Look  here,"  said  I,  "if  you  can  tell  just  what  these 
big  fellows  in  Wall  street  are  going  to  do,  why  do  you  ever 
come  downtown  at  all  ?  Why  not  sit  here  comfortably  and 
do  the  whole  trick  on  the  telephone?  " 

"  The  reason  is  simple  enough,"  replied  Migraine.  "  You 
see,  the  range— or  trajectory,  so  to  speak— of  my  tele- 
pathic power  is  limited.  Your  office  happens  to  be  situated 
very  near  to  those  of  the  two  men  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
At  any  greater  distance  my  mental  sight  might  be  so  dim 
as  to  be  ineffective.  That  is  why  I  selected  your  own  ad- 
mirable banking-house  instead  of  that  of  some  other— if 
you  will  pardon  me  — equally  distinguished  firm." 

Instantly  it  came  over  me  what  a  ripping  thing  it 
would  be— so  convenient,  as  it  were— just  to  sit  on  that 
same  lounge  in  Buck's  office  and  play  the  market  just  as 


the  doctor  did,  for  a  dead-sure  thing.  Why,  it  was  exas- 
perating that  a  fellow  who  knew  nothing  about  the  values 
of  stock  or  the  various  influences  that  affect  the  market 
should  be  able  to  wander  in  there  and  do  as  he  chose.  It 
maddened  me  to  be  put  at  such  a  disadvantage  by  this 
medicine  man,  particularly  as  he  was  one  who  didn't  really 
care  beans  about  making  money  at  all. 

"Look  here,"  I  exclaimed,  sitting  bolt  upright,  "why 
don't  you  try  this  intensifying  business  on  me?" 

"How  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  tune  up  my  eyes  and  ears  and  all  that— make  me 
see  things— infra-red  and  what  not?  " 
"  Oh,  nonsense! "  he  retorted. 
"  Seriously,"  I  protested. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  willing  to  offer  yourself  as 
a  subject  for  scientific  experiment?"  he  inquired  with  a 
superior  air. 

"Why  not? "  I  replied,  but  my  breath  came  a  little  fast. 
I  remember  the  onyx  clock  began  striking  ten  just  at  that 
moment. 

Doctor  Migraine  did  not  instantly  reply,  but  puffed  his 
cigar  with  exasperating  deliberation  for  a  moment. 

"The  consequences— might  be  disagreeable,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"I'll  chance  that,"  I  urged  him  confidently.  "How 
would  you  do  it?" 
"Hypnotism,  partly." 

"I'll  bet  you  couldn't  hypnotize  me!  "  I  taunted  him  in 
my  eagerness  to  have  the  thing  tried.  "I  don't  believe  you 
could  hypnotize  a  stockbroker." 

Migraine  laughed. 

"  I've  seen  such  things  done,"  he  muttered.  "  Now,  see 
here,  Bilson,"  he  added,  changing  his  tone,  "if  you  are 
willing  to  absolve  me  from  any  responsibility  in  the  matter 
and  give  me  your  signature  to  that  effect  I'm  willing  to  try. 
But,  mind  you,  it's  entirely  against  my  advice!  Such 
things  are  infernally  dangerous  and,  at  best,  are  apt  to  be 
deucedly  unpleasant." 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,"  I  replied,  seeing  visions 
of  myself  cornering  the  market  in  United  States  Steel 
Common.  "  Don't  you  worry.  Your  Uncle  Silas  is  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

Doctor  Migraine  went  over  to  a  little  desk  and  scribbled 
something  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 

"Sign  this  first,"  said  he,  handing  it  to  me. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  treatment  received  by  me  at 
the  hands  of  Doctor  Adrian  Migraine  is  entirely  at  my 
urgent  request  and  against  his  express  advice.  I  regard 
the  same  as  necessary  for  my  health  and  entirely  absolve 
him  of  any  responsibility  in  the  premises,  legal  or  moral. 

"Certainly  I'll  sign  this,"  said  I,  and  shakily  affixed  my 
John  Hancock  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

Migraine  folded  it  carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Then  he  took  a  bit  of  candle-end  which  was  sticking  in  a 
brass  holder  on  the  mantel,  placed  it  on  the  table  between 
us  and  lit  it. 

"Are  you  all  ready?"  he  inquired  sympathetically. 
"Yes,"  I  whispered. 

"Relax,"  said  he  gently.  "Let  go  the  arms  of  your 
chair.  Uncross  your  legs.   Look  at  the  candle ! " 

He  raised  it  in  his  left  hand  and  moved  it  forward  and 
back  in  front  of  my  forehead.  Then  he  thrust  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  his  right  hand  toward  my  face,  gradually 
drawing  them  together. 

"Let  your  eyes  follow  my  fingers,"  he  directed. 

I  did  so,  and  he  gently  brought  the  focus  of  my  eyes  to  a 
narrow  point  near  the  top  of  my  nose  and  held  it  there. 

"Now  you  cannot  move! "  he  abruptly  cried  in  a  bully- 
ing tone.  "You  are  as  helpless  as  if  you  were  bound  in 
iron! " 

Something  in  his  voice  filled  me  with  deadly  fear— a 
sneering  note  that  had  not  been  there  before— a  mocking 
derision  as  if  he  had  been  fooling  me  all  along.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  me  that  I  had  been  duped,  tricked  to  putting 
myself  into  his  power  for  some  unholy  purpose.  I  thought 
of  the  old-young  dog  with  the  thyroid  gland,  of  the  patchy- 
haired  Jap.  Why  did  he,  with  all  his  money,  all  his  power, 
want  to  invite  me  to  dinner?  The  horrible  conviction  that 
I  was  at  his  mercy  stole  over  me;  I  struggled  to  free 
myself  from  my  imaginary  gyves.  I  shouted  in  my  terror, 
but  uttered  no  sound.  I  writhed  and  twisted,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  but  could  not  move.  The  sweat  burst  from  my 
temples.  I  was  firmly  and  relentlessly  held  by  invisible 
shackles  that  rendered  me  powerless. 

Migraine  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  watched 
me  for  a  moment.  Then  he  tossed  a  box  of  safety  matches 
in  my  lap. 

"  Light  my  cigar! "  he  commanded. 

Utterly  against  my  will  I  obeyed. 

"Now,  Mr.  Stockbroker,"  he  remarked  with  a  chuckle 
that  chilled  me  to  the  marrow,  "since  you  desire  it  I  will 
try  to  make  a  man  of  you." 

At  that  moment  the  silence  of  the  night  was  rent  by  the 
doleful  howl  of  the  dog  in  the  room  above. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Doctor  Migraine,  peering  down  into 
my  motionless  face  with  a  leer,  "at  your  earnest  request." 
(Continued  on  Page  53) 
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AS  HIS  train  slowed  down  through  the 
/\  darkness  and  stopped  at  the  snow- 
choked  station,  Duane,  carrying 
suitcase,  satchel  and  fur  coat,  swung  him- 
self off  the  icy  steps  of  the  smoker  and 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  platform,  in 
the  yellow  glare  of  the  railway  lanterns, 
looking  about  him. 

Sleighbells  sounded  nearer,  nearer, 
chiming  through  the  still,  cold  air;  he 
caught  sight  of  two  shadowy,  restive 
horses,  a  gayly-plumed  sleigh,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  driver  leaned  sideways 
from  her  buffalo-swathed  seat,  calling  out 
to  him  by  name. 

"Why,  Kathleen! "  he  exclaimed,  hast- 
ening forward.  "Did  you  really  drive 
down  here  all  alone  to  meet  me?" 

She  bent  over  and  saluted  him,  demure, 
amused,  bewitchingly  pretty  in  her  Isa- 
bella bear  furs. 

"I  really  did,  Duane,  without  even  a 
groom,  so  we  could  talk  about  everything 
and  anything  all  the  way  home.  Give 
your  checks  to  the  station  agent— there 
he  is!— Oh,  Mr.  Whitley,  would  you  mind 
sending  up  Mr.  Mallett's  trunks  tonight? 
Thank  you  so  much.  Now,  Duane,  dear. " 

He  tossed  suitcase  and  satchel  into  the 
sleigh,  put  on  his  fur  coat  and,  climbing 
up  beside  Kathleen,  burrowed  into  the 
robes. 

"  Duane! "  she  said,  pulling  the  young 
horses  down  into  a  swift,  swinging  trot, 
"what  do  you  think!  Geraldine  doesn't 
know  you're  coming! " 

"Why  not  ?  "  he  asked .  "I  wired  her . " 

"Yes,  but  she's  been  on  the  mountain 
with  old  Miller  for  three  days.   Three  of 
your  letters  are  waiting  for  her;  and  then  came  your  tele- 
gram, and,  of  course,  Scott  and  I  thought  we  ought  to  open 
it." 

"Of  course.   But  what  on  earth  sent  Geraldine  up  the 
Golden  Dome  in  the  dead  of  winter?  " 
Kathleen  shook  her  pretty  head. 

"She's  turned  into  the  most  uncontrollable  sporting 
proposition  you  ever  heard  of!  She's  up  there  at  Lynx 
Peak  camp,  with  her  rifle  and  old  Miller.  They're  after 
that  big  boar— the  biggest,  horridest  thing  in  the  whole 
forest.  I  saw  him  once.  He's  disgusting.  Scott  objected, 
and  so  did  I;  but,  somehow,  I'm  becoming  reconciled  to 
these  breakneck  enterprises  she  goes  in  for  so  hard— so 
terribly  hard,  Duane!— and  all  I  do  is  fuss  a  little  and 
make  a  few  tearful  objections,  and  she  laughs  and  does 
what  she  pleases. " 

He  said:  "  It  is  better,  is  it  not,  to  let  her ? " 

"Yes,"  returned  Kathleen  quietly,  "it  is  better.  That 
is  why  I  say  very  little." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  but  the  constraint  did 
not  last. 

"It's  twenty  below  zero,  my  poor  friend,"  observed 
Kathleen.  "Luckily,  there  is  no  wind  tonight;  but,  all 
the  same,  you  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  nose  and 
ears." 

Duane  investigated  cautiously. 

"  My  features  are  still  sticking  to  my  face,"  he 
announced.  "Is  it  really  twenty  below?  It  doesn't 
seem  so." 

"It  is.  Yesterday  the  thermometers  registered  thirty 
below,  but  nobody  here  minds  it  when  the  wind  doesn't 
blow;  and  Geraldine  has  acquired  the  most  exquisite 
color!— and  she's  so  maddeningly  pretty,  Duane,  and 
actually  plump  in  that  long,  slim  way  of  hers.  .  .  . 
And  there's  another  thing:  she  is  happier  than  she  has 
been  for  a  long,  long  while." 

"Has  that  fact  any  particular  significance  to  you?" 
he  asked  slowly. 

"Vital!   .   .   .    Do  you  understand  me,  Duane,  dear?" 

"Yes." 

A  moment  later  she  called  in  her  clear  voice:  "Gate, 
please!"  A  lantern  flashed;  a  door  opened  in  the  lodge; 
there  came  a  crunch  of  snow,  a  creak,  and  the  gates  of 
Roya-Neh  swung  wide  in  the  starlight. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  hear  all  the  news,  all  the  gossip 
from  three  snowbound  rustics,  don't  you?"  she  asked. 
"Well,  then,  let  me  immediately  report  a  most  over- 
whelming tragedy.  Scott  has  just  discovered  that  several 
inconsiderate  entomologists,  who  died  before  he  was 
born,  all  wrote  elaborate  life  histories  of  the  rose-beetle. 
Isn't  it  pathetic?  And  he's  worked  so  hard,  and  he's 
been  like  a  father  to  the  horrid  young  grubs,  feeding 
them  nice,  juicy  roots,  taking  their  weights  and  measures, 
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photographing  them,  counting  their  degraded  internal 
organs— oh,  it  is  top  vexing!  Because,  if  you  should  ask 
me,  I  may  say  that  I've  been  a  mother  to  them,  too,  and 
it  enrages  me  to  find  out  that  all  those  wretched,  squirm- 
ing, thankless  creatures  have  been  petted  and  studied  and 
have  had  their  legs  counted  and  their  Bertillon  measure- 
ments taken  years  before  either  Scott  or  I  came  into  this 
old  fraud  of  a  scientific  world! " 

Duane's  unrestrained  laughter  excited  her  merriment; 
the  starlit  woodlands  rang  with  it  and  the  treble  chiming 
of  the  sleighbells. 

"What  on  earth  will  he  find  to  do  now?"  asked  Duane. 

"He's  going  to  see  it  through,  he  says.  Isn't  it  fine  of 
him?  There  is  just  a  bare  chance  that  he  may  discover 
something  that  those  prying  entomological  people  over- 
looked. Anyway,  we  are  going  to  devote  next  summer  to 
studying  the  parasites  of  the  rose-beetle  and  try  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  creatures  prey  upon  them.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  exciting,  Duane.  Promise  you 
won't  breathe  one  word!  " 

" Not  a  word! " 

"Well,  then  — Scott  was  going  to  tell  you,  anyway!— we 
think— but,  of  course,  we  are  not  sure  by  any  means!  —but 
we  venture  to  think  that  we  have  discovered  a  disease 
which  kills  rose-beetles.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  it 
is  yet  or  how  they  get  it,  but  we  are  practically  convinced 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  fungus." 

"How  is  old  Scott,  anyway?" 

"Perfectly  well,"  she  said  demurely.  "He  informs  us 
daily  that  he  weighs  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  and 
stands  six  feet  two  in  his  snowshoes.  He  always  mentions 
it  when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  going  to  scrub  your  face  in  a 
snowdrift,  and  Geraldine  invariably  insists  that  he  isn't 
man  enough.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  all 
behaving  like  very  silly  children  up  here.  Goodness  knows 
what  the  servants  think."  Her  smiling  face  became 
graver.  "  I  am  so  glad  that  matters  are  settled  and  that 
there's  enough  of  your  estate  left  to  keep  your  mother  and 
Naida  in  comfort." 

He  nodded.    "How  is  Scott  coming  out?" 

"  Why —he'll  tell  you.  I  don't  believe  he  has  very  much 
left.  Geraldine's  part  is  sufficient  to  run  Roya-Neh  and 
the  house  in  town,  if  she  and  Scott  conclude  to  keep  it. 
Old  Mr.  Tappan  has  been  quite  wonderful.  Why,  Duane. 
he's  a  perfect  old  dear;  and  we  all  are  so  terribly  contrite 
and  so  anxious  to  make  amends  for  our  horrid  attitude 
toward  him  when  he  ruled  us  with  an  iron  rod." 

"  He's  a  funny  old  duck,"  mused  Duane.  "  That  son  of 
his.  Peter,  has  had  the  'indiwidool  cultiwated'  clean  out 
of  him.  He's  only  a  type,  like  Gibson's  drawings  of  Tag's 
son.  Old  Tappan  may  be  as  honest  as  a  block  of  granite, 
but  it's  an  awful  thing  that  he  should  ever  have  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  children." 


Kathleen  sighed.  "According  to  his 
light  he  was  faithful.  I  know  that  his 
system  was  almost  impossible.  I  had  to 
live  and  see  my  children  driven  into  them- 
selves until  they  were  becoming  too  self- 
centered  to  care  for  anything  else— to 
realize  that  there  was  anything  else  or 
anybody  else  except  their  wishes  and 
themselves  to  consider.  .  .  .  But, 
Duane,  you  see,  the  right  quality  was 
latent  in  them.  They  are  coming  out 
—they  have  emerged  splendidly.  It  has 
altered  their  lives  fundamentally,  of 
course;  but  sometimes  I  wonder  whether, 
in  their  particular  cases,  it  was  not  better 
to  cripple  the  easy,  irresponsible  and 
delightfully-casual  social  instincts  of  the 
house  of  Seagrave.  Educated  according 
to  my  own  ideas,  they  must  inevitably 
have  become,  in  a  measure,  types  of  the 
set  they  are  identified  with.  And  the  only 
serious  flaw  in  the  Seagraves  was— weak- 
ness." 

Duane  nodded,  staring  ahead  into  the 
star-illumined  night. 

"  I  don't  know.  Tappan's  poi- 
son may  have  been  the  tonic  for 
them  in  this  case.  .  .  .  Tell 
me,  Kathleen,  has  Geraldine  — 
suffered?" 
"Yes." 

"Very— much?" 
' '  Very  much ,  Duane.   Has  she 
said  nothing  about  it  to  you  in 
her  letters? " 

"Nothing  since  she  went  to 
town  that  time.  Every  letter 
flies  the  red  cross.  .  .  .  Does 
she  still— suffer?" 
"I  don't  think  so.  She  seems  so  wonderfully  happy— 
so  vigorous,  in  such  superb  physical  condition.  For  a 
month  I  have  not  seen  that  pitiful,  haunted  expression 
come  into  her  eyes.  And  it  is  not  mere  restlessness  that 
drives  her  into  perpetual  motion  now;  it's  a  new  delight  in 
driving  hard  and  with  all  her  might  every  moment  of  the 
day!  .  .  .  She  overdoes  it;  you  will  turn  her  energy 
into  other  channels,  too.   She's  ready  for  you,  I  think." 

They  drove  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  swung  into  a 
broader  avenue  of  pines.  Straight  ahead  glimmered  the 
lights  of  Roya-Neh. 

Duane  said  naively:  "  I  don't  suppose  I  could  get  up  to 
Lynx  Peak  camp  tonight,  could  I?" 

Kathleen  threw  back  her  head,  making  no  effort  to 
control  her  laughter. 

"It  isn't  necessary,"  she  managed  to  explain.  "I  sent 
a  messenger  up  the  mountain  with  a  note  to  her,  saying 
that  matters  of  importance  required  her  immediate  return. 
She'll  come  down  tonight  by  sleigh  from  the  Green  Pass 
and  Westgate  Center." 

"Won't  she  be  furious?"  he  inquired,  with  a  hypo- 
critical side  glance  at  Kathleen,  who  laughed  derisively 
and  drew  in  the  horses  under  the  porte-cochere.  A  groom 
took  their  heads;  Duane  swung  Kathleen  clear  to  the 
steps  just  as  Scott  Seagrave,  hearing  sleighbells,  came 
out  bareheaded,  his  dinner-jacket  wide  open,  as  though 
he  luxuriated  in  the  bitter  air. 

"Good  work!"  he  said.  "How  are  you,  Duane? 
Geraldine  arrived  from  the  Green  Pass  about  five 
minutes  ago.  She  thinks  you're  sleighing,  Kathleen,  and 
she's  tremendously  curious  to  know  why  you  want  her." 
"She  probably  suspects,"  said  Kathleen,  disappointed. 
"No,  she  doesn't.  I  began  to  talk  business  imme- 
diately, and  I  know  she  thinks  that  some  of  Mr.  Tappan's 
lawyers  are  coming.  So  they  are— next  month,"  he 
added  with  a  grin,  and,  turning  on  Duane: 

"I  think  I'll  begin  festivities  by  washing  your  face  in 
the  snow." 

"You're  not  man  enough,"  remarked  the  other;  and 
the  next  moment  they  had  clinched  and  were  swaying  and 
struggling  all  over  the  terrace  to  the  scandal  of  the 
servants  peering  from  the  door. 

"He's  tired  and  half  frozen!"  exclaimed  Kathleen. 
"What  a  brute  you  are  to  bully  him,  Scott! "  » 

"I'll  include  you  in  a  moment."  he  panted,  loosing 
Duane  and  snatching  a  handful  of  snow.  Whereupon 
she  caught  up  sufficient  snow  to  fill  the  hollow  of  her  driv- 
ing glove,  powdered  his  face  thoroughly  with  the  feathery 
flakes,  picked  up  her  skirts  and  ran  for  it,  knowing  full 
well  she  could  expect  no  mercy. 

Duane  watched  their  reckless  flight  through  the  hall 
and  upstairs,  then  walked  in,  dropped  his  coat  and 
advanced  across  the  heavy  rugs  toward  the  fireplace. 
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On  the  landing  above  he  heard  Geraldine's  laughter, 
then  silence,  then  her  clear,  careless  singing  of  an  old 
chansonnette  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 

At  the  doorway  she  halted,  seeing  a  man's  figure 
silhouetted  against  the  firelight.  Then  she  moved  for- 
ward inquiringly,  the  ruddy  glow  full  in  her  brown  eyes; 
and  a  little  shock  passed  straight  through  her. 

"Duane! "  she  whispered. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  locked  her 
closer;  then  with  a  nervous  movement  she  twisted  clear 
of  him. 

"Dear,  you  must  not  take  me— yet.  I  am  not  ready, 
Duane.   You  must  give  me  time! " 

"Time!     Is  anything— has  anything  gone  wrong?" 

"No— oh,  no,  no,  no!  Don't  you  understand,  I  must 
take  my  own  time?  I've  won  the  right  to  it;  I'm  winning 
out,  Duane— winning  back  myself.  I  must  have  my  little 
year  of  self-respect.  Oh,  can't  you  understand  that  you 
mustn't  sweep  me  off  my  feet  this  way?— that  I'm  too 
proud  to  go  to  you— have  you  take  me  while  there 
remains  the  faintest  shadow  of  risk?" 

"But  I  don't  care!  "  he  cried. 

She  caught  his  hands  in  hers  and,  close  to  him,  looked 
into  his  eyes  smilingly,  tearfully  and  a  little  proudly. 
The  sensitive  under  lip  quivered,  but  she  held  her  head 
high. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  give  you  what  is  less  perfect  than  I 
can  make  it.  Don't  let  me  remember  my  gift  and  be 
ashamed,  dear.  There  must  be  no  memory  of  your  mis- 
taken generosity  to  trouble  me  in  the  years  to  come— the 
long,  splendid  years  with  you.  Let  me  always  remember 
that  I  gave  you  myself  as  I  really  can  be;  let  me  always 
know  that  neither  your  love  nor  compassion  was  needed 
to  overlook  any  flaw  in  what  I  give." 

She  lifted  her  lips  to  his,  offering  them;  he  kissed  her; 
then,  with  a  little  laugh,  she  abandoned  his  hands  and 
stepped  back,  mocking,  tormenting,  enjoying  his  dis- 
comfiture. 

"It's  cruel,  isn't  it,  you  poor  lamb!  But  do  you  know 
the  year  is  already  flying  very,  very  fast?  Do  you  think 
I'm  not  counting  the  days?"— and  suddenly  yielding  — 
"if  you  wish— if  you  truly  do  wish  it,  dear,  I  will  marry 
you  on  the  very  day  that  the  year— my  year— ends. 
Come  oyer  here"— she  seated  herself  and  made  a  place 
for  him— "you  may  sit  here— a  little  nearer  if  you  think 
it  wise — and  I'm  ready  to  listen  to  your  views  concerning 
anything  on  earth,  Duane,  even  including  love  and 
wedlock." 

"I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  but 
utterly  unconvinced.  "You  always  were  fair  about 
things,  and  if  it's  your  idea  of  justice  to  me  and  to  your- 
self, that  settles  it." 

"  Those  people  are  deliberately  leaving  us  hereto  spoon," 
she  declared  indignantly.  "I  know  perfectly  well  that 
dinner  was  announced  ages  ago! "  And,  raising  her  voice: 
"Scott,  you  silly  ninny!  Where  in  the  world  are  you? " 

Scott  appeared  with  alacrity  from  the  library,  evidently 
detained  there  in  hunger  and  impatience  by  Kathleen, 
who  came  in  a  moment  later,  pretty  eyes  innocently 
perplexed. 

"I  declare,"  she  said,  "it  is  nine  o'clock,  and  dinner  is 
supposed  to  be  served  at  eight! "  And  she  seemed  more 
surprised  than  ever  when  old  Howker,  who  evidently  had 
been  listening  off  stage,  entered  with  reproachful  dignity 
and  announced  that  ceremony. 

And  it  was  the  gayest  kind  of  a  ceremony,  for  they  ate 
and  chattered  and  laughed  there  together  as  incon- 
sequentially as  four  children,  and  when  Howker,  with 
pomp  and  circumstance,  brought  in  a  roast  boar's  head 
garnished  with,  hollylike  crimson  alder,  they  all  stood  up 
and  cheered  as  though  they  really  liked  the  idea  of  eating 
it.  However,  there  was,  from  the  same  animal,  a  saddle 
to  follow  the  jowl,  which  everybody  tasted  and  only  Scott 
really  liked. 

"That  isn't  a  very  big  wild  boar,"  observed  Scott, 
critically  eying  the  saddle. 

"It's  a  two-year-old,"  admitted  Geraldine.  "I  only 
shot  him  because  Lacy  said  we  were  out  of  meat." 

"You  killed  him!"  exclaimed  Duane. 

She  gave  him  a  condescending  glance,  and  Scott 
laughed. 

"She  and  Miller  save  this  establishment  from  daily 
famin'e,"  he  said.  "  You  have  no  idea  how  many  deer  and 
boar  it  takes  to  keep  the  game  within  limits  and  ourselves 
and  domestics  decently  fed.  Just  look  at  the  heads  up 
there  on  the  walls."  He  waved  his  arm  around  the  oak 
wainscoting,  where  at  intervals  the  great,  furry  heads  of 
wild  boar  loomed  in  the  candlelight,  ears  and  mane  on 
end,  eyes  and  white,  saberlike  tusks  gleaming.  "Those 
are  Geraldine's,"  he  said  with  brotherly  pride. 

"I  want  to  shoot  one,  too!"  said  Duane  firmly.  "Do 
you  think  I'm  going  to  let  my  affianced  put  it  all  over  me 
like  that?" 

"Isn't  it  like  a  man?"  said  Geraldine,  appealing  to 
Kathleen.  "They  simply  can't  endure  it  if  a  girl  ventures 
competition  " 

"You  talk  like  a  suffragette,"  observed  her  brother. 
"  Duane  doesn't  care  how  many  piglings  you  shoot;  he 


wants  to  go  out  alone  and  get  that  old  grandfather  of  all 
boars  that  kept  you  on  the  mountain  for  the  last  three 
days  " 

"My  boar!"  she  cried  indignantly.  "I  won't  have  it! 
I  won't  let  him.  Oh,  Duane,  am  I  a  pig  to  want  to  manage 
this  affair  when  I've  been  after  him  all  winter?— and  he's 
the  biggest,  grayest,  wiliest  thing  you  ever  saw— a  per- 
fectly enormous  silvery  fellow  with  two  pairs  of  Japanese 
saber-sheaths  for  tusks  and  a  mane  like  a  lion,  and  a 
double  bend  in  his  nose,  and  " 

Shouts  of  laughter  checked  her  flushed  animation. 

"  Of  course  I'm  not  going  to  sneak  out  all  alone  and  pot 
your  old  pig,"  said  Duane.  "I'll  find  one  for  myself  on 
some  other  mountain  " 

"But  I  want  you  to  shoot  with  me! "  she  exclaimed  in 
dismay.  ' '  I  wanted  you  to  see  me  stalk  this  boar  and  get 
him  marked,  and  have  you  kill  him.  Oh,  Duane,  that  was 
the  fun.  I've  been  saving  him,  I  really  have.  Miller 
knows  that  I  had  a  shot  yesterday— a  pretty  good  one  — 
and  wouldn't  take  it.  I  killed  a  four-year  near  Hurryon 
instead,  just  to  save  that  one  " 

"  You're  the  finest  little  sport  in  the  land!  "  said  Duane, 
"and  we  are  just  tormenting  you.  Of  course  I'll  go  with 
you,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  pull  trigger  on  that  gentleman 
Pig  " 

"You  must!  I've  saved  him.  Scott,  make  him  say  he 
will!  Kathleen,  this  is  really  too  annoying!  A  girl  plans 
and  plans  and  pictures  to  herself  the  happiness  and  sur- 
prise she's  going  to  give  a  man,  and  he's  too  stupid  to 
comprehend  " 

"Meaning  me!"  observed  Duane.  "But  I  leave  it 
to  you,  Scott;  a  man  can't  do  such  a  thing  decently  " 

"Oh,  you  silly  people,"  laughed  Kathleen;  "you  may 
never  again  see  that  boar.  Denman,  keeper  at  Northgate 
when  Mr.  Atwood  owned  the  estate,  told  me  that  every- 
body had  been  after  that  boar  and  nobody  ever  got  a 
glimpse  of  him.  Which,"  she  added,  "does  not  surprise 
me,  as  there  are  some  hundred  square  miles  of  mountain 
and  forest  on  this  estate,  and  Duane  is  lazy  and  aging 
very  fast." 

XXII 

THE  weather  was  unsuitable  for  hunting.   It  snowed  for 
a  week,  thawed  over  night,  then  froze,  then  snowed 
again;  but  the  moon  that  night  promised  a  perfect  day. 

Young  Mallett  supposed  that  he  was  afoot  and  afield 
before  anybody  else  in  the  house  could  be  stirring;  but,  as 
he  pitched  his  sketching  easel  on  the  edge  of  the  frozen 
pasture  brook  and  opened  his  field-box  a  far  hail  from  the 
white  hilltop  arrested  him. 

High  poised  on  the  snowy  crest  above  him,  clothed  in 
white  wool  from  collar  to  kneekilts,  and  her  thick,  cluster- 
ing hair  flying,  she  came  flashing  down  the  hill  on  her  skis, 
soared  high  into  the  sunlight,  landed  and  shot  downward, 
pole  balanced. 

Like  a  silvery  meteor  she  came  flashing  toward  him,  then 
her  hair-raising  speed  slackened  and,  swinging  in  a  widely- 
gracious  curve,  she  came  gliding  across  the  glittering  field 
of  snow  and  quietly  stopped  in  front  of  him. 

"Since  when,  angel,  have  you  acquired  this  miraculous 
accomplishment?"  he  demanded. 
"  Do  I  do  it  well,  Duane?" 

"A  swallow  from  Paradise  isn't  in  your  class,  dear," 
he  admitted,  fascinated.  "Is  it  easy— this  new  stunt  of 
yours? " 

"  Try  it,"  she  said  so  sweetly  that  he  missed  the  wicked- 
ness in  her  smile. 

So,  balancing  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  she  disengaged 
her  moccasins  from  the  toe-clips,  and  he  shoved  his  felt 
hunter  jackboots  into  the  leather  loops  and,  leaning  on  the 
pointed  pole  which  she  handed  him,  gazed  with  sudden 
misgiving  down  the  gentle  declivity  below.  She  encour- 
aged him;  he  listened,  nodding  his  comprehension  of  her 
instructions,  but  still  gazing  down  the  hill,  a  trifle  ill  at  ease. 

However,  as  skates  and  snowshoes  were  no  mystery 
to  him,  he  glanced  at  the  long,  narrow  runners  curved 
upward  at  the  extremities  with  more  assurance,  and  his 
masculine  confidence  in  all  things  masculine  returned. 
Then  he  started,  waved  his  hand,  smiling  his  condescen- 
sion; then  he  realized  that  he  was  going  faster  than  he 
desired  to ;  then  his  legs  began  to  do  disrespectful  things  to 
him.  The  treachery  of  his  own  private  legs  was  most  dis- 
heartening, for  they  wavered  and  wobbled  deplorably,  now 
threatening  to  cross  each  other,  now  veering  alarmingly 
wide  of  his  body.  He  made  a  feebly-desperate  attempt  to 
use  his  trail-pole,  and  the  next  second  all  that  Geraldine 
could  see  of  the  episode  was  mercifully  enveloped  in  a 
spouting  pinwheel  of  snow. 

Like  all  masculine  neophytes,  he  picked  himself  up  and 
came  back,  savagely  confident  in  his  humiliation.  She  tried 
to  guide  his  first  toddling  ski-steps,  but  he  was  mad  all 
through  and  would  have  his  own  way.  With  a  set  and 
mirthless  smile,  again  and  again  he  gave  himself  to  the 
slope  and  to  the  mercy  of  his  insurgent  legs,  and  at  length, 
bearing  heavily  on  his  trail-pole,  managed  to  reach  the 
level  below  without  capsizing. 

She  praised  him  warmly,  rescued  his  wool  gloves  and 
cap  from  snowy  furrows  into  which  their  owner  had  angrily 
but  helplessly  dived;  and  then  she  stepped  into  her  skis 


and  ascended  the  hill  beside  him  with  that  long-limbed, 
graceful,  swinging  stride  which  he  had  ventured  to  believe 
might  become  him  also.  . 

He  said  hopelessly:  "If  you  expect  me  to  hunt  wild 
boar  with  you  on  skis  there'll  be  some  wild  and  widely- 
distributed  shooting  in  this  county.  How  can  I  hit  a  boar 
while  describing  helpless  ellipses  in  midair,  or  how  can  I 
run  away  while  I'm  sticking  nose  down  in  a  snowdrift?" 

From  the  distant  hilltop  a  voice  bellowed  at  them 
through  a  megaphone;  and,  looking  aloft,  they  beheld 
Scott  gesticulating. 

"  If  you  two  mental  irresponsibles  want  any  breakfast," 
he  shouted,  "you'd  better  hustle!  Miller  telephones  that 
the  big  boar  fed  below  Cloudy  Mountain  at  sunrise!  " 

After  breakfast  Kathleen  handed  Geraldine  a  brief 
letter  from  Rosalie  Dysart.   It  read : 

Do  you  think  Geraldine  would  ask  me  up  for  a  few  days? 
I'm  horribly  lonesome  and  unhappy,  and  I'd  rather  be 
with  you  wholesome  people  than' with  anybody  I  know,  if 
you  don't  mind  my  making  a  refuge  of  your  generosity. 
But  if  you'd  rather  not  have  me,  I  won't  be  offended;  and, 
anyway,  you  are  dear  and  decent  people  and  I  love  you. 

Rosalie  Dene. 

"How  funny,"  mused  Geraldine.  "She's  dropped  Jack 
Dysart's  name  already  in  private  correspondence.  .  .  . 
Poor  child!"  Looking  up  at  Kathleen:  "We  must  ask 
her,  mustn't  we,  dear?" 

There  was  more  of  virginal  severity  in  Kathleen.  She 
did  not  see  why  Rosalie,  under  the  circumstances,  should 
make  a  convenience  of  Geraldine,  but  she  did  not  say  so; 
and,  perhaps,  glancing  at  the  wistful  young  girl  before  her, 
she  understood  this  new  toleration  for  those  in  dubious 
circumstances— comprehended  the  unusual  gentleness  of 
judgment  which  often  softens  the  verdict  of  those  who 
themselves  have  drifted  too  near  the  danger  mark  ever  to 
forget  it  or  to  condemn  those  still  adrift. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "ask  her." 

Duane  looked  up  from  the  perusal  of  his  own  letter  as 
Kathleen  and  Scott  strolled  off  toward  the  greenhouses, 
where  the  latter's  daily  entomological  researches  continued 
under  glass  and  the  stimulus  of  artificial  heat  and  Kathleen 
Severn. 

"  Geraldine,"  he  said,  "here's  a  letter  from  Bunny  Gray. 
He  and  Sylvia  Quest  were  married  yesterday  very  quietly 
and  they  sailed  for  Cape  Town  this  morning! " 

"What!" 

"  That's  what  he  writes.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything 
quicker?  " 

"How  funny,"  she  said.  "Bunny  and  Sylvia?  I  knew 
he  was  attentive  to  her,  but  " 

"You  mean  Dysart?"  he  said  carelessly.  "Oh,  he's 
only  a  confirmed  debutante  chaser;  a  sort  of  social 
measles.   They  all  recover  rapidly." 

"I  had  the— social  measles,"  said  Geraldine,  smiling. 

Duane  repressed  a  shiver.  "It's  inevitable,"  he  said 
gaily.  "Dear?" 

"What,  dear ? " 

"  Do  something  for  me." 

"I  promise." 

"  Then  ask  De  Lancy  up  here  to  shoot.   Do  you  mind? " 
"I'd  love  to.    Can  he  come?" 
"  I  think  so." 

"  I'll  write  now.  Won't  it  be  jolly,"  she  said  innocently, 
"to  have  him  and  Rosalie  here  together  " 

The  blank  change  on  his  face  checked  her.  "  Isn't  it  all 
right?"  she  asked,  astonished. 

He'd  made  his  blunder.  There  was  only  one  thing  for 
him  to  say  and  he  said  it  cordially,  mentally  damning 
himself  for  forgetting  that  Rosalie  was  to  be  invited. 

"I'll  write  to  them  both  this  morning,"  concluded 
Geraldine.  "Of  course,  poor  Jack  Dysart  is  out  of  the 
question." 

"A  little,"  he  said  mildly.  And,  fuiious  with  himself, 
he  rose  as  she  stood  up  and  followed  her  into  the  armory, 
her  cool  little  hand  trailing  and  just  touching  his. 

For  half  an  hour  they  prowled  about,  examining  the 
guns;  every  make  and  pattern  of  rifle  and  fowling-piece 
was  represented  in  Scott's  collection. 

It  was  great  fun  for  Geraldine  to  lay  out  their  equipment 
in  two  neat  piles:  a  rifle  apiece,  with  cases  and  bandoliers; 
cartridges;  two  hunting-knives  with  leather  sheaths; 
shooting  hoods  and  coats;  and  timber-jack's  boots  for  her 
lover;  moccasins  for  her;  a  pair  of  heavy  sweaters  for  each ; 
and  woolen  mitts,  fashioned  to  leave  the  trigger-finger.fn  e. 

Beside  these  she  laid  two  fur-lined  overcoats  and  backed 
away  in  naive  admiration  at  her  industry. 
•  "Wonderful,  wonderful!"  he  said.   "We'll  (inly  require 
saucepans  and  boiler-lids  to  look  exactly  like  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee  arrayed  for  battle." 

XXIII 

FIVE  days  running,  Geraldine,  Duane  and  old  Miller 
watched  for  the  big  gray  boar  among  the  rocky,  oak 
ridges  under  Cloudy  Mountain;  and,  though  once  the} 
saw  his  huge  tracks,  they  did  not  see  him. 

Every  night,  on  their  return,  Scott  jeered  them  and 
taunted  them  until  a  personal  encounter  with  Duane  was 
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absolutely  necessary,  and  they  always  adjourned  to  the 
snowy  field  of  honor  to  wipe  off  the  score  and  each  other's 
faces  with  the  unblemished  snow. 

Rosalie  and  a  Chow  dog  arrived  by  the  middle  of  the 
week;  De  Lancy  toward  the  end  of  it,  unencumbered. 
Duane  made  a  mental  note  of  his  own  asininity,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  He  was  as  glad  to  see  Rosalie  as  anybody,  and 
just  as  glad  to  see  De  Lancy,  but  he'd  have  preferred  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  separately,  though  it  really  didn't 
matter,  after  all. 

"Sooner  or  later,"  he  admitted  to  himself,  "that  De 
Lancy  man  is  going  to  marry  her;  and  it  seems  to  me  she's 
entitled  to  another  chance  in  the  world.  Even  our  earthly 
courts  are  lenient  toward  first  offenders.  As  for  the  ethics- 
puzzle  it  out,  you!"  He  made  a  gesture  including  the 
world  in  general,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  went  out  to  the 
gunroom  to  join  Geraldine. 

"Rosalie  and  De  Lancy  want  to  go  shooting  with  us," 
he  explained  with  a  shrug. 

"Oh,  Duane!— and  our  solitary  and  very  heavenly 
trips  alone  together! " 

"  I  know  it.  I  have  just  telephoned  Miller  to  get  Kemp 
from  Westgate  for  them.   Is  that  all  right?  " 

"Yes"— she  hesitated— "I  think  so." 

"Let  Kemp  guide  them,"  he  insisted.    "They'll  never 
hold  out  as  far  as  Cloudy  Mountain.   All  they  want  is  to 
shoot  a  boar,  no  matter  how  big  it  is.   Miller  says  the  boar 
are  feeding  again 
near  the  Green  Pass. 
It's  easy  enough  to 
send  them  there." 

And  so  it  came 
about  that,  after  an 
early  luncheon,  a 
big  double  sleigh 
jingled  up,  received 
its  jolly  cargo,  and 
sped  away  again 
into  the  white  wood- 
lands,  Kathleen 
waving  adieu  and 
Scott  deriding  them 
with  scoffing  and 
snowballs. 

The  drive  was 
very  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly through 
the  pine  and  hem- 
lock belt  where  the 
great  trees,  clothed 
heavily  with  snow, 
bent  branch  and 
crest  under  the  pale 
winter  sunshine. 
Tall  fir-balsams 
pricked  the  sky,  per- 
fect cones  of  white; 
spruces  were  snowy 
mounds;  far  into 
the  forest  twilight 
glimmered  the  un- 
sullied snow. 

They  left  the 
sleigh  in  an  open 
wood  of  second- 
growth  birch, 
beech  and  maple; 
sunlight  lay  in  white 
splashes  here  and 
there;  nothing  ex- 
cept these  blinding 
pools  of  light  and 
the  soft  impression 
of  a  fallen  twig 
varied  the  immacu- 
late surface  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see. 

"Forward  and 
silence! "  called  out 
Geraldine;  the  mel- 
low swish  of  snow- 
shoes  answered  her, 
p.nd  she  glided  for- 
ward on  her  skis, 
instructing  De 
Lancy  under  her 
breath. 

"The  wind  is 
right,"  she  said. 
"They  can't  scent 
us  here,  though 
deeper  in  the  moun- 
tains the  wind  cuts 
up  and  you  never 
can  be  sure  what  it 
may  do.  .  .  . 
There's  just  a 
chance  of  jumping 


a  pig  here,  but  there's  a  better  chance  when  we  strike 
the  alder  country.    Try  not  to  shoot  a  sow." 
"  How  am  I  to  tell  ?  " 

"Sows  have  no  tusks  that  show.  Be  careful  not  to 
mistake  the  white  patches  of  snow  on  a  sow's  jowl  for 
tusks.  They  get  them  by  rooting,  and  it's  not  always  easy 
to  tell." 

De  Lancy  said  very  honestly:  "You'll  have  to  control 
me;  I'm  likely  to  let  drive  at  anything." 

"You're  more  likely  to  forget  to  shoot  until  the  pig  is 
out  of  sight,"  she  whispered,  laughing.  "Look!  Three 
trails!    They  were  made  last  night." 

"  Boar?  " 

"Yes,"  she  nodded,  glancing  at  the  deep,  cloven 
imprints.  She  leaned  forward  and  glanced  across  the  line 
at  Miller,  who  caught  her  eye  and  signaled  significantly 
with  one  hand. 

"Be  ready,  De  Lancy,"  she  whispered.  "  There's  a  boar 
somewhere  ahead." 

"  How  can  you  tell? " 

"  I  can  scent  him.  It's  strong  enough  in  the  wind,"  she 
added,  wrinkling  her  delicate  nose  with  a  smile. 

Grandcourt  sniffed  and  sniffed,  and  finally  detected  a 
slight  acrid  odor  in  the  light,  clear  breeze.  He  looked 
wisely  around  him ;  Geraldine  was  skirting  a  fallen  tree  on 
her  skis;  he  started  on  and  was  just  rounding  a  clump  of 
brush  when  there  came  a  light,  crashing  noise  directly 
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ahead  of  him;  a  big,  dark,  shaggy  creature  went  bounding 
and  bucking  across  hLs  line  of  vision  —a  most  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  animal,  all  head  and  shoulders  and  big. 
furry  ears. 

The  snapping  crack  of  a  rifle  echoed  by  the  sharp 
racket  of  another  shot  aroused  him  to  action  too  late,  for 
Miller,  knife  drawn,  was  hastening  across  the  snow  to 
a  distant,  dark,  motionless  heap;  and  Geraldine  stood 
jerking  back  the  ejector  of  her  weapon  and  throwing  a 
fresh  cartridge  into  the  breech. 

"My  goodness!"  he  faltered.  "Somebody  got  him! 
Who  fired,  Geraldine?" 

She  said:  "  I  waited  as  long  as  I  dared,  De  Lancy.  They 
go  like  lightning,  you  know.  I'm  terribly  sorry  you  di'ln't 
fire." 

"Good  girl! "  said  Duane  in  a  low  voice  as  she  sped  by 
him  on  her  skis,  rifle  ready  for  emergencies,  as  old  Miller 
cautiously  approached  the  shaggy  brown  heap,  knife 
glittering. 

But  there  was  no  emergency.  Geraldine  uncocked  her 
rifle  and  bent  curiously  over  the  dead  boar. 

"Nice  tusks,  MLss  Seagrave,"  commented  the  old  man. 
"  He's  fat  as  butter,  too.  I  cal'late  he'll  tip  the  beam  at 
a  hundred  and  forty  paound!  " 

The  hunters  clustered  around  with  exclamations  of 
admiration;  Rosalie,  distractingly  pretty  in  her  white 
wool  kilts  and  cap,  knelt  down  and  touched  the  fierce 

long-nosed  head  and 
stroked  the  furry 
jowl. 

"  Oh, De  Lancy!" 
she  wailed,  "why 
didn't  you  plug 
him  as  you  prom- 
ised ?  /  simply 
couldn '  t  shoot ; 
Duane  tried  to 
make  me,  but  I  was 
so  excited  and  so 
surprised  to  see  the 
creature  run  so  fast 
that  all  my  ideas 
went  out  of  my 
head  and  I  never 
thought  of  pulling 
that  wretched  trig- 
ger!" 

"That,"  said  De 
Lancy,  very  red,"  is 
precisely  what  hap- 
pened  to  me." 
And,  turning  to 
Geraldine ,  who 
looked  dreadfully 
repentant:  "I  heard 
you  tell  me  to  shoot 
and  I  merely  gawked 
at  the  beast  like  a 
rubbering  jay  at  a 
ten-cent  show." 

"Everybody  does 
that  at  first,"  said 
Duane  cheerfully. 
"I'll  bet  anything 
that  you  and  Rosa- 
lie empty  your  mag- 
azines at  the  next 
one." 

"We  really  must , 
De  Lancy , "  insisted 
Rosalie  as  she  and 
Geraldine  turned 
away. 

Half  a  mile  farther 
on  De  Lancy,  la- 
boring along  on  his 
snowshoes,  sud- 
denly halted,  de- 
taining Geraldine 
with  a  quick  touch 
on  the  shoulder. 

"There's  some- 
thing in  that  clear- 
ing." he  whispered. 

Miller  had  seen 
it,  too.  Duane 
motioned  Rosalie 
forward  to  join  De 
Lancy.  and.  side  by 
side,  they  crept 
ahead,  keeping  a 
clumpof  scrub  hem- 
lock between  them 
and  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  It  was  the 
Green  Pass  feed- 
ground,  a  rocky 
strip  of  pasture 
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climbing  upward  toward  Lynx  Peak;  and  there,  clean 
cut  against  the  snowy  background,  three  dark  objects 
were  moving,  trotting  nervously  here  and  there,  nosing, 
muzzling,  tunneling  the  snow  with  long,  sharp  muzzles. 

Duane  and  Geraldine  silently  unslung  their  field-glasses. 

"  They're  boar,"  he  said. 

"  Two-year-olds,"  she  nodded.  "  I  do  hope  they  will  get 
one  each.  Duane,  ought  I  to  have  shot  that  other  one?" 
.  "Of  course,  you  generous  child ! 
Otherwise  he'd  have  gone  clear 
away.  That  was  a  cracking  shot, 
too— clean  through  the  backbone 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  .  .  . 
Look  at  Rosalie!  She's  un- 
strapped her  snowshoes  and  she 
and  De  Lancyare  crawling!" 

Kemp  had  now  joined  the  stalk- 
ers ;  he  was  a  wise  old  hunter,  and 
Duane  and  Geraldine,  keeping 
very  still,  watched  the  operations. 

For  half  an  hour  Rosalie  lay 
motionless  in  the  snow  on  the 
forest's  edge,  and  Geraldine  was 
beginning  to  fret  at  the  prospect 
of  her  being  too  benumbed  by  the 
cold  to  use  her  rifle  when  the  mo- 
ment came,  when  Duane  touched 
her  on  the  arm  and  drew  her  at- 
tention to  a  fourth  boar. 

The  animal  came  on  from  be- 
hind Rosalie  and  to  De  Lancy's 
right— a  good-sized  fellow,  evi- 
dently suspicious,  yet  tempted  to 
reconnoiter  the  feeding-ground. 

"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!  "  she  whis- 
pered; "what  a  shot  De  Lancy 
has!  Why  doesn't  he  see  him! 
What  on  earth  is  Kemp  about? 
Why,  the  boar  is  within  ten  feet 
of  De  Lancy's  legs  and  doesn't  see 
or  wind  him! " 

"  Look! " 

Kemp  had  caught  sight  of  the  fourth  boar.  Geraldine 
and  Duane  saw  his  dilemma,  saw  him  silently  give 
Rosalie  the  signal  to  fire  at  the  nearest  boar  in  the  open, 
then  saw  him  turn  like  a  flash  of  lightning  and  almost 
drag  De  Lancy  to  his  feet. 


"  Kill  that  pig,  now!"  he  thundered— "unless  you  want 
him  hackin'  your  shins! " 

The  boar  stood  in  his  tracks,  bristling,  furious,  probably 
astounded  to  find  himself  so  close  to  the  only  thing  in  all 
the  forest  that  he  feared  and  would  have  preferred  to  flee 
from. 

Under  such  conditions  boars  lose  their  heads;  there  was 
a  sudden  clatter  of  tusks,  a  muffled,  indescribable  sound, 


half  squeal,  half  roar;  a  fountain  of  feathery  snow,  and 
two  shots  close  together.   Then  a  third  shot. 

Rosalie,  rather  pale,  threw  another  cartridge  in  as 
De  Lancy  picked  himself  out  of  a  snowbank  and  looked 
around  him  in  astonishment. 


"Well  done,  young  lady! "  cried  Kemp,  running  a  fistful 
of  snow  over  the  blade  of  his  hunting-knife  and  nodding 
his  admiration.    "I  guess  it's  just  as  well  you  disobeyed 
orders  and  let  this  funny  pig  have  what  was  coming  to 
him.    .    .    .    Y' ain't  hurt,  are  ye,  Mr.  Grandcourt?  " 
"No;  he  didn't  hit  me;  I  tripped.    Did  I  miss  him?" 
"Not  at  all,"  said  Duane,  kneeling  down  while  Miller 
lifted  the  great,  fierce  head.  "  You  hit  him  all  right,  but  it 
didn't  stop  him;  it  only  turned 
him.   Here's  your  second  bullet, 
too;  and,  Rosalie,  yours  did  the 
business  for  him.   Good  for  you! 
It's  fine,  isn't  it,  Geraldine?" 

Grandcourt,  flushing  heavily, 
turned  to  Rosalie  and  held  out 
his  hand.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said; 
"the  brute  was  right  on  top  of 
me." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  honestly, 
"he'd  missed  you  and  was  going 
straight  on.  I  don't  know  how 
on  earth  I  ever  hit  him,  but  I 
was  so  frightened  to  see  you  go 
over  backward  and  I  thought  that 
he'd  knocked  you  down,  and 
I  was  perfectly  furious  at  the 
beast. " 

She  gave  a  little  sob  of  excite- 
ment, laughed  unsteadily  and  sat 
down  on  a  fallen  log,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

They  knew  enough  to  let  her 
alone  and  pretend  not  to  notice 
her.  Geraldine  chattered  away 
cheerfully  to  the  two  men  while 
the  keepers  drew  the  game.  De 
Lancy  tried  to  listen  to  her,  but 
his  anxious  eyes  kept  turning 
toward  Rosalie,  and  at  length, 
unable  to  endure  it,  he  went  over 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  careless 
of  what  others  might  infer. 
"How  funny,"  whispered  Geraldine  to  Duane.  "I  had 
no  idea  that  De  Lancy  was  so  fond  of  her.   Had  you? " 

He  started  slightly.  "I?  Oh,  no."  he  said  hastily— too 
hastily.   He  was  a  very  poor  actor. 

( Continued  on  Page  65) 


THE  most  distinguished  paupers  I  know  are  a  charm- 
ing man  and  his  childless  wife,  who  have  a  beautiful 
villa  in  Florence  and  a  handsome  house  in  New 
York.  The  man  is  a  successful  writer  of  plays,  making 
easily,  when  in  working  trim,  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  His  wife  now  and  then  makes  a  dash  into  print  with 
little  effort  and  is  the  happy  gatherer-in  of  from  five  to 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  They  are  also  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  a  secured  income  ranging  anywhere  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  I  don't  think  I  know 
more  charming  people,  more  elevating,  idealistic,  sweeter 
or  broader.  In  the  little  exchequer  of  their  friends  they 
are  known  as  "the  poor  Amorys."  The  last  time  I  came 
home  from  Europe,  fresh  from  a  short  visit  to  the  Amorys 
in  their  Italian  home,  one  of  our  mutual  friends  met  me  and 
asked:  "Do  tell  me  how  the  poor  dear  Amorys  are." 
Well,  if  I  had  told  him  I  should  have  said  that  the  Amorys 
were  very  poor  indeed. 

My  little  visit  to  them  had  not  been  one  of  pure  affection 
alone.  I  had  gone  in  to  see  them  on  a  little  mission.  Far 
off,  in  Chicago,  lived  a  maiden  sister  of  Mr.  Amory. 
Miss  Clarissa  supported  herself  as  best  she  could— she 
shared  her  brother's  literary  talent— by  writing  little  skits, 
which  now  and  then  a  hopeful  syndicate  succeeded  in 
placing.  Miss  Clarissa,  being  one  of  those  products 
known  as  a  "lady  born,"  educated  and  brought  up  in 
luxury,  with  no  provision  made  for  earning  her  daily 
bread,  knew  not  how  or  where  to  make  it.  She  was  a 
proud,  distinguished,  lovely  creature.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  her  battle  with  the  world  and  the  details  too 
sordid  to  surround  the  life  of  a  delicate  woman,  I  had 
gone  boldly  to  the  Amorys  to  ask  something  of  their  help. 

Sitting  out  on  the  lovely  terrace  of  the  young  people's 
villa,  Florence  swimming  in  the  distance  under  the  misty 
light,  I  told  these  people  about  Miss  Clarissa,  and  tears 
were  in  the  eyes  of  both  of  her  relatives.  Mrs.  Amory 
put  her  hand  on  her  husband's  knee. 


"  I  wish  we  could  help  her,  George.  I  shall  never  feel 
like  cashing  another  check  from  a  publisher  without  shar- 
ing it  with  your  sister,"  she  said,  and  they  blamed  me 
severely  for  having  kept  the  affair  a  secret  so  long. 

Their  attitude  of  mind  cheered  me  greatly.  Mrs. 
Amory  was  especially  touched  with  my  description  of  her 
sister-in-law's  wardrobe:  the  poor  shoes,  the  insufficient 
clothing. 

The  following  day,  after  having  held  some  wise  counsel 
together,  Mrs.  Amory  bade  me  use  my  influence  to  induce 
Miss  Clarissa  to  come  over  and  live  with  them  for  a  year. 
"But,"  I  protested,  "Miss  Clarissa  is  like  a  cat  in  a 
garret.  You  know  she  has  her  little  home  and  she  loves  it." 

Miss  Clarissa's  little  home  was  a  tiny  apartment,  with 
a  tiny  rent,  but  her  heart  was  in  her  dwelling.  I  didn't 
think  she  would  survive  the  pulling  up  of  her  roots.  In 
short,  to  leave  her  own  country  and  her  own  place  and 
become  a  guest  or  visitor  for  a  year  with  the  Amorys  was 
the  solution  offered  her.  In  closing  Mrs.  Amory  said  to 
me:  "I  should  so  like  to  send  her  some  money,  particu- 
larly as  you  tell  me  that  she  has  some  petty  debts,  but 
you  have  no  idea  how  poor  we  are.  I  lie  awake  nights 
trying  to  make  two  ends  meet,"  and  she  dropped  her 
voice;  "  you  know,  don't  you,  that  we  are  already  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  debt  ?" 

It  turned  out  that  the  automobile  that  delightfully 
took  us  around  about  the  Tuscan  country  was  not  paid 
for.    The  Amorys  were  paying  for  it  by  installments. 

"I  can't  conceive,"  Mrs.  Amory  said  to  me  when  I 
left,  "how  Clarissa  lives." 

Unfortunately  for  the  strain  that  it  was  upon  my 
sympathies  I  knew  how  Clarissa  Amory  lived,  and  that 
she  would  have  to  go  on  doing  it  unless  some  windfall 
shaken  by  the  winds  of  Heaven  brought  her  the  relief  her 
pauper  relatives  could  not  give. 

There  are  no  troubles  more  serious  than  those  of  too 
much   or  too  little  money.    The  Amorys,  perfectly 
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charming,  idealistic  and  theoristic  as  they  are.  are  unhappy. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Mrs.  Amory  confessed 
to  me  the  greatest  grief  she  had  was  not  being  able  to  give 
to  those  she  loved.  "How  I  wish."  she  sighed  feelingly, 
"that  I  had  a  fortune  so  that  I  might  make  everybody  I 
know  who  is  in  need,  happy."  It  was  food  to  think  upon, 
and  I  thought  upon  it  deeply.  Before  I  had  left  little 
Miss  Clarissa  I  had  said  to  her:  "And  would  you  in  your 
struggle,  being  a  proud  lady,  accept  money  from  your 
brother  George?"  Miss  Clarissa  had  smiled  sweetly  and 
said:  "  Accept  from  George  ?  Why,  he  has  been  my  play- 
mate and  my  companion  all  my  life.  All  our  happy 
memories  are  together.  Why  shouldn't  I  accept  from 
him?  He  knows."  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  danger 
that  her  delicacy  would  be  offended  by  the  largess  of  the 
Amorys'  donation  to  her  sinking  fund. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Featherstone  live  on  the  sixth  floor  of  an 
old  Third  Avenue  tenement  house.  If  I  should  say  that  it 
was  a  palatial  residence  occupied  by  millionaires  who 
slept  eight  in  two  rooms  because  they  were  fond  of  each 
other,  if  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Featherstone  never  did  any 
work  because  he  was  of  a  dreamy  temperament,  and  that 
Mrs.  Featherstone.  being  a  modern  woman,  did  all  the 
work  and  liked  it,  I  should  probably  be  misunderstood. 

The  Featherstones  are  what  is  known  as  improvident, 
always  in  trouble  and,  according  to  the  term  usually 
employed,  "dirt  poor."  Out  of  the  eight  that  sleep  in  the 
two  rooms  there  is  likely  to  be  now  and  then  a  neighbor's 
child  or  a  sick  friend's  child,  for  Mrs.  Featherstone  is 
imposed  upon. 

One  bright  January  day  when  the  active  thermometer 
had  climbed  up  to  zero  Mr.  Featherstone,  too  cold  in  the 
house,  took  a  little  walk  around  the  block.  Cowering  in  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  buildings  he  observed  a  young  boy 
weeping  so  bitterly  his  sympathies  were  touched.  He 
discovered  that  the  boy  had  been  turned  out  of  his  job 
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(driving  a  butcher's  cart)  for  dishonesty.  As  the  little 
group  of  people  in  the  Featherstones'  rooms  do  not  quite 
overflow  into  the  hall  he  brought  the  butcher  boy  back, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  learned  that  he  was  a 
foundling,  an  orphan,  out  of  work  for  a  week,  hungry, 
homeless,  a  vagrant  of  the  streets  with  a  bad  name. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Featherstone  added  that 
boy  to  his  household  until  he  had  found  out  and  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  neighborhood  that  the  charges 
against  the  young  chap  were  entirely  false.  So  well  did 
old  Featherstone  work  that  in  a  fortnight  the  boy  was 
reinstated  with  his  former  employer,  driving  his  old  wagon 
at  comfortable  wages,  and  during  the  course  of  the  winter 
boarded  with  the  Featherstones  at  fifty  cents  a  week. 
Since  then,  as  he  seems  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  benefactor, 
I  class  Mr.  Featherstone  among  the  "truly  rich." 

In  the  dictionary  the  first  definition  of  Riches  is  Power. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  significance  of  that  word. 
Does  the  expensive  clothing  of  the  body,  the  fifty- 
thousand-dollar  rope  of  pearls,  the  twenty-five-dollar 
boots,  the  fifteen-dollar  stockings  and  the  rest  of  it,  the 
colossal  material  expenditure  upon  raiment  and  food, 
represent  power?  Rather  let  us  value  those  faculties 
which  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  and  characters  of  men. 

Clarissa  Amory's  Poor  Professor 

CLARISSA  AMORY  in  Chicago  exhibited  power  in  a 
deed  of  hers.  Knowing  her  to  be  a  woman  of  sympa- 
thies (although  she  had  just  sufficient  clothes  to  her  own 
back  to  make  a  reputable  appearance)  the  directress  of  a 
charitable  institution  asked  her,  one  January  day,  to  look 
into  the  case  of  a  woman  at  a  certain  number  in  a  certain 
street.  Miss  Clarissa,  herself  none  too  warm,  mounted  the 
tenement  stairs  to  a  tenement  room  occupied  by  an  unfortu- 
nate professor,  his  wife  and  a  little  boy.  She  saw  before 
her  a  group  of  the  world's  refugees,  hunted  and  hounded 
by  misfortune.  The  woman  was  about  to  have  another 
child,  but  the  nourishment  of  the  last  few  months,  con- 
sisting of  oatmeal  and  water,  had  not  been  conducive  to 
anything  but  the  symptoms  of  mortal  disease.  Standing 
before  them,  unable  to  give  them  money,  Miss  Clarissa's 
mind  worked  out  a  scheme.  The  woman,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Charities  Board,  was  to  be  taken  that 
afternoon  to  the  hospital;  indeed,  while  Miss  Clarissa 
was  there  the  ambulance  came  and  took  her  away.  The 
penniless,  unfortunate  professor  with  the  little  boy, 
encouraged  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Amory's  sister,  waited  in 
the  deserted  room  until  night  when  the  lady  returned. 
She  had  found  him  during  that  time  a  position  as  under- 
teacher  in  a  large  boys'  school  — I  don't  know  how.  She 
had  secured  for  him  the  occupancy  of  a  very  humble 
apartment  in  the  school  building  where  his  rent  was  to  be 
paid  for  two  months  in  advance  by  the  school.  There 
was  an  extra  room  in  the  apartment.  Mr.  Amory's 
sister  had  arranged  that  this  should  be  occupied  by  a 
weekly  boarder,  a  schoolboy  from  the  West.  When  she 
returned  to  the  charity  room  to  the  professor  whom  she 
had  left  stranded  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach  of 
misfortune  she  brought  him  back  an  entry  into  the  world 
of  action,  into  life.  Miss  Clarissa  spent  her  next  week  in 
getting  her  rich  friends,  for  she  had  them,  to  furnish  the 
professor's  apartment.  He  went  into  a  home.  He  took  up 
his  duties  as  teacher.  He  kept  his  little  boy  with  him,  and 
he  had  his  boarder.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Amory's  sister  made 
an  excursion  to  the  hospital  where  the  surgeons  were 
about  to  operate  on  the  professor's  wife.  There  Clarissa 
made  another  coup  d'etat.  She  persuaded  the  men  of 
science  that  the  woman  was  too  weak  to  be  operated 


upon.  She  asked  for  the  woman  a  respite  of  a  fortnight. 
It  was  granted  to  Miss  Clarissa,  and  Miss  Clarissa  took 
the  woman  home.  Then  she  fed  her  and  nursed  her,  and 
later,  without  any  operation  whatsoever,  the  woman's 
baby  was  born  — a  healthy  child. 

This  little  incident  is  so  delightfully  encouraging  that 
it  merits  being  told  in  full.  Miss  Amory's  charity  now 
dates  back  six  long  years.  The  professor  is  second 
master  in  the  school.  He  has  two  apartments  instead  of 
one,  and  Clarissa  is  godmother  of  the  stalwart  baby.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  she  deserves  her  honor.  I  am 
also  inclined  to  think  that  Miss  Clarissa  exhibited  the 
Power  which  the  dictionary  gives  as  the  definition  of 
Riches.  Although  she  does  not  rejoice  in  an  income 
from  her  brother  her  name  stands  on  the  list  of  the 
"truly  rich." 


One  of  the  leaders  in  New  York  society,  who  died  not 
very  long  ago,  evinced  to  a  less  wealthy  friend  her  desire 
to  "get  into  touch  with  the  poor."   "I  want,"  said  Mrs. 

C  ,  "to  know  something  of  their  lives— to  reach  them. 

My  own  position  makes  it  dreadfully  hard." 

Mrs.  C  's  income  was  something  like  half  a  million 

of  dollars.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  proportion  of 
that  she  gave  annually  to  the  poor.  Her  friend,  delighted, 
told  her  she  would  let  her  know  when  a  case  of  interest 
presented  itself.  The  case  shortly  came  to  light— the 
circumstances  of  a  woman  with  ten  children,  who  was  to 
be  evicted  from  her  apartment  in  default  of  her  rent.  The 
charitable  lady  quickly  wrote  the  name  and  address  and 

the  touching  details  to  Mrs.  C  .    When  the  date  of 

eviction  came  and  Mrs.  C  had  not  given  any  sign  or 

token  the  charitable  lady  naturally  stood  in  the  breach. 

But  Mrs.  C          had  been  sincere  in  her  wish  to  come 

close  to  the  poor.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  ten  little 
children,  and  during  the  winter  months  she  sent  ten  little 
woolen  mufflers  "knitted,"  as  she  wrote  to  the  charitable 
lady,  "by  my  own  hands."  It  is  not  best  to  criticise  an 
act  like  this,  nor  does  it  mean  indifference  or  callousness  or 

anything  but  ignorance.    Mrs.  C          was  so  fearfully 

and  wonderfully  rich  that  she  could  not  know  the  power 
of  money.   Her  sense  of  fitness  was  destroyed. 

There  is  a  vast  power  of  uplift  in  a  little  need  and  the 
value  of  being  able  to  alleviate  the  need  in  others  is  a 
vaster  uplift  still.  The  very  idea  of  riches  clouds  and 
obscures  the  ideas  of  sufficiency.  One  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  the  world,  Voltaire,  in  writing  his  diction- 
ary, left  out  the  words  "poverty"  and  "riches."  He  had 
no  definition  ready  for  either,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
seen  why.  He  was  a  philosopher  interested  in  the  balance 
of  the  world,  and  the  existence  of  either  poverty  or  riches 
destroyed  that  balance. 

I  knew  a  man  who,  according  to  the  standard,  was  very 
rich  indeed.  He  built,  in  one  of  the  Hudson  River  towns, 
a  house  as  nearly  a  palace  as  he  knew  how  to  construct. 
It  had  gardens  and  terraces  and  parks  and  the  grounds 
went  down  to  the  river.  In  telling  about  it  he  said:  "My 
idea  in  building  such  an  imposing  place  is  that  the  very 
sight  of  it  will  terrify  the  tramps.  I  want  it  to  look  so 
splendid  that  no  beggar  will  ever  dare  to  come  near  it." 
When  the  house  was  completed  it  looked  very  splendid 
indeed.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  And  the  million- 
aire went  in  to  live  there. 

He  was  free  from  the  mendicants  he  hated,  but  during 
the  year  there  came  a  guest  to  his  gate  dressed  in  the 
thinnest  of  garments,  through  which  the  wind  blew.  He 
made  his  visit  to  the  tremendously  rich  man  and  his  will 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  before  morning  the  million- 
aire had  gone  out  with  his  pale  visitor  whom  his  riches 


had  not  terrified.  It  was  an  impressive  story.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  town  where  I  was  a  child  and  I  heard  the 
man  make  his  strange  remark. 

We  are  told  that  riches  take  wings  to  themselves  and  are 
likely  to  leave  without  much  warning.  At  all  events 
there  are  certain  things  which  are  not  possessed  of  pinions 
and  which  stay  indefinitely.  Rich  and  poor  are  called 
upon  to  meet  them  alike,  the  crises  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
as  a  person  once  said  to  me:  "An  income  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  an  automobile  are  helps  toward  bearing 
the  death  of  a  husband."  There  is,  however,  only  one  way 
to  come  into  real  touch  with  people  and  that  is  through 
human  sympathy,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  this 
gift,  whether  possessed  or  not  of  an  income  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  an  automobile  or  a  yacht,  will  find  at  certain 
periods  of  his  life  that  he  is  poor.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  a 
much  larger  income  than  this,  and  many  agreeable  means 
of  locomotion,  and  couldn't  get  any  one  to  go  on  his  parties 
— that  is  to  say,  any  one  he  cared  to  take.  I  knew,  at  the 
same  time,  a  man  whose  physical  infirmities  prevented 
him  even  from  working  for  his  living,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly a  guest  at  the  boards  of  his  friends,  so  sought  for 
and  wished  for,  so  eminently  the  soul  and  spirit  and  life  of 
every  party  that,  as  he  said"  to  me  in  something  like 
despair:  "Why,  heavens  and  earth,  if  I  had  a  home, 
they  wouldn't  let  me  stay  in  it! " 

I  chanced  to  be  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  last  winter 
with  one  of  the  possessors  of  fat  incomes.  During  our 
walk  we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  a  little  old 
maid  carrying  a  parcel  of  books.  I  mentioned  her  to  my 
friend,  making  some  remark  on  the  barrenness  of  her  life. 
One  of  those  unfortunate  beings  born  with  neither  talent 
nor  charm  and  without  capability,  she  pursued  her  dreary 
life  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  kindly  sister.  Having 
more  than  once  remarked  the  pallid  look  of  utter  unhap- 
piness  on  this  woman's  face  I  spoke  of  her  now  to  my  friend, 
who  answered:  "Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her?  She 
has  enough  to  eat,  hasn't  she,  and  enough  to  drink,  and 
enough  to  put  on  her  back?   What  more  can  she  want?'' 

A  Sick  Woman's  Charity 

ONCE,  in  the  South,  I  remember  going  into  the  house  of 
a  woman  who  was  dying  of  an  incurable  malady.  She 
had  three  children  working  in  the  cotton  mills  and  was  sup- 
ported by  their  pitiful  gains.  There  were  poorer  than 
she  "up  street,"  and  I  had  the  bad  taste  to  tell  her  of  a 
little  family  suddenly  left  orphaned  by  the  death  of  the 
mother.  The  baby  was  only  three  months  old.  I  had 
contemplated  writing  to  New  York  for  a  subscription  and 
for  advice  as  to  the  placing  of  them,  but  when  I  told  my 
story  the  woman  said,  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  thin  hands 
held  out:  "Why,  fetch  'em  hyar,  bring  'em  hyar;  we'll  do 
for  'em."  The  scarcity  of  her  fortune,  the  daily  struggle  — 
with  one  beautiful  sweep  she  put  out  of  her  life  everything 
but  the  big  things— everything  but  those  deeds  which  by 
their  sublimity  and  their  sincerity  make  the  human  soul 
rich  indeed. 

The  burden  of  the  rich  man  is  himself  and  he  carries  it 
day  and  night,  and  it  is  so  heavy  a  one  that  the  burden  of 
his  brother  is  almost  too  much  to  ask  him  to  lift.  The 
big  donations  to  big  charities,  the  enormous  gifts  which 
proclaim  the  power  of  money,  the  great,  wide,  far-spread- 
ing circle  of  good  that  the  rich  do  and  will  do  is  beside  this 
question.  All  the  donations  in  the  world  do  not  prove  that 
the  giver  is  a  rich  man,  whereas  Death  itself— as  it  must 
soon  come  to  the  hospitable  woman  in  the  mills  — Death 
cannot  rob  her  of  the  courtesy  and  the  tenderness,  the 
human  sympathy  and  love  that  proclaimed  her  fortune. 
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About  Mr.  Harriman 

OTHER  railroads  than  Harriman's  maintained  political 
departments  quite  as  objectionable  as  his.  Other  men 
at  the  head  of  great  properties  used  their  position  for 
personal  speculations  much  more  grossly  than  he  ever  did. 
On  the  physical  side  of  railroading  he  was  admirable.  He 
built  up  the  carrying  and  operating  efficiency  of  his  lines 
on  broad,  sound  ideas.  Under  his  direction  there  was 
issued  at  least  a  thousand  millions  of  securities  for  people 
to  invest  in,  and  with  one  early  exception  it  was  prac- 
tically all  sound  stuff,  representing  a  real  investment  of 
capital,  with  little  inflation.  He  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  he  was  the  means  whereby  still  more  money 
was  made  by  others.  We  heard  that  he  was  domineering, 
sometimes  irascible;  but  we  never  heard  that  he  was  false 
to  his  associates  and  followers.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  class. 

He  stood  fairly  foremost  in  a  condition  upon  which 
public  hostility  focused.  It  is  always  more  comforting  to 
blame  the  man  than  to  blame  the  condition.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  he  made  the  condition  worse.  On  the  whole,  he 
rather  bettered  it. 

Under  his  regime,  no  doubt,  the  legislature  and  courts 
of  California  were  amenable  to  Southern  Pacific  influence; 
but  the  people  of  California  had  accepted  that  state  of 
affairs  long  before  his  time;  to  change  it  always  lay  within 
their  power. 

In  August  last,  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  shares  of 
Union  Pacific  common — about  seventy-five  per  cent  more 
than  the  whole  amount  outstanding— were  bought  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  shares  opened  the  month  at  201, 
sold  up  to  219,  dropped  back  to  194  and  rose  again  to  201 
—exactly  where  they  had  stood  thirty  days  before,  seven 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  them  having  ostensibly 
changed  hands  meanwhile.  Of  course,  this  vast  trade 
was  merely  a  vast  gamble.  The  last  two  years  and 
eight  months,  under  his  leadership,  the  trade  in  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  exceeded  one  hundred  mil- 
lion shares  of  a  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
This  was  an  injurious  activity,  and  it  was  his  most  con- 
spicuous one.  Yet  among  the  big  leaders  of  speculation 
he  was  one  of  the  fairest.  Mr.  Harriman  did  not  make 
the  condition;  all  of  us  made  it.  Many  men,  with  much 
less  than  his  power,  have  taken  much  more  selfish  advan- 
tage of  it  on  every  side. 

Another  Polar  Report 

TO  A  STATISTICAL  contemporary  we  are  indebted 
for  information  that  in  1909  American  universities 
conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  upon  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons.  This  discloses  the 
educational  farthest  North;  it  is  a  chart  of  the  academic 
pole,  reminding  us,  naturally,  of  the  stories  of  Cook  and 
Peary. 

Education,  admittedly,  is  the  world's  chief  enterprise. 
In  the  United  States,  at  this  writing,  probably  fifteen 
million  beings  are  devoting  the  better  part  of  their  time 
and  energies  to  it.  This  vast  body  slowly  but  unceasingly 
advances,  ever  pressing  upward  to  the  North.  Millions 
toddle  only  a  few  miles  above  equatorial  zero ;  others  push 
through  the  colder  latitudes,  their  eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon 
the  next  parallel  above  them.  And  at  the  top  of  all,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  devoted  little  band  of  three  hundred  and 


seventy-eight  actually  reached  the  Pole— suffering  chil- 
blains and  snow-blindness,  sledding  painfully  o'er  the 
waste  hummocks,  halting  in  that  inhuman  atmosphere 
only  to  nourish  themselves  with  a  bowl  of  blubber  or  to 
gnaw  frozen  pemmican;  ever  on  and  on  until  scientific 
observation  showed  they  had  reached  the  apex  of  the 
world— although  that  desired  spot  looked  just  like  any 
other  in  the  circumjacent  hundred  thousand  square 
miles. 

Such  is  the  crest  of  the  great  world-wave,  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  education— a  handful  of  lonesome,  frostbitten 
survivors  afloat  on  the  arctic  ice  of  Ph.  D.  But  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  is  conferred,  nowadays,  without  preju- 
dice. It  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  recipient  has 
been  spending  all  that  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  may,  indeed,  have  been  studying  something  quite 
useful.  At  any  rate,  the  return  route  is  open  and  easy. 
He  may,  and  often  does,  come  back  and  get  all  thawed 
out  in  a  single  summer. 

Culture  in  Small  Doses 

FORMERLY  it  was  maintained  that  no  one  could  be 
liberally  educated  unless  he  were  able  to  read  Greek 
tragedies  in  the  original.  Later,  many  highly-respectable 
institutions  offered  a  liberal  education  in  a  four-year 
course,  without  regard  to  Greek.  Then  a  good  many 
worthy  concerns  proposed  to  supply  all  the  elements  of 
culture  by  correspondence,  to  be  digested  during  odd 
moments  at  home.  Latest  of  all,  a  high  authority  asserts 
that  almost  any  one  can  secure  a  liberal  education  by 
devoting  a  little  time  daily  to  the  perusal  of  certain  books, 
about  forty  in  number,  the  whole  stunt  extending,  per- 
haps, over  a  year.  It  seems  to  follow  that  a  neat  duo- 
decimo compendium  of  these  books,  such  as  one  might 
read  in  a  day's  journey,  would  get  one  as  far  as  bachelor 
of  arts. 

Invention  and  discovery  move  rapidly  these  days.  We 
have  achieved  the  flying  machine  and  the  North  Pole 
in  a  single  summer.  Culture  in  thirty  days  seems  not 
impossible. 

That,  obviously,  is  the  goal— to  get  cultivated  in  one 
dose,  or  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  doses,  and  have 
it  over  with. 

As  between  the  old,  standard,  allopathic  treatment  of 
four  years  in  college  and  the  newer  methods,  much  in  favor 
of  the  latter  may  be  said.  If  education  is  a  dose,  to  be 
taken  and  done  with,  the  little  bottles  are  practically  as 
good  as  the  big,  and  much  less  expensive.  Viewed  as  a 
dose,  nobody  ever  got  anything  worth  mentioning  out  of 
either.  The  only  useful  thing  either  can  do  for  anybody 
is  to  create  a  lifelong  habit,  the  indulgence  of  which  will 
be  a  joy,  not  a  task. 

On  the  Saving  of  Time 

PEKIN  is  to  have  a  modern  telephone  exchange.  The 
apparatus  was  ordered  in  the  United  States  recently. 
At  present,  with  four  times  our  population,  China  has 
only  two  thousand  telephones — mostly  used  by  foreigners 
— against,  probably,  ten  million  in  this  country.  She  has 
about  one  mile  of  railroad  to  our  sixty;  one  mile  of  tele- 
graph wire  to  our  forty.  In  mechanical  production  the 
odds  in  our  favor  are,  no  doubt,  as  great. 

Probably  this  is  about  to  change.  Increasingly  China 
will  adopt  all  those  wonderful  Occidental  inventions  the 
grand  object  of  which  is  to  save  time.  Take  four  hundred 
million  hand-laboring,  hand-communicating,  foot-traveling 
men;  equip  them  with  the  American  plant— telephone, 
telegraph,  fast  train  and  boat,  practically  everything  they 
use  turned  out  by  lightning-speed  machines  that  produce 
as  much  in  a  day  as  their  human  attendants  could  by 
hand-labor  in  months — and  try  to  figure  out  how  much 
time  will  be  saved.  Anyway  you  attack  the  problem  the 
sum  will  be  prodigious.  China  will  have  time  to  lend  to 
all  the  earth;  every  Chinaman  will  need  a  storehouse  to 
put  his  spare  time  in. 

That  is,  theoretically.  Actually,  there  will  be  much  less 
spare  time  than  there  now  is.  When  all  the  time-saving 
devices  in  the  steel  industry  have  been  installed  the  men 
will  have  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the 
week,  to  keep  up.  When  Chinese  offices  are  duly  equipped 
with  electric  communication,  pneumatic  tubes,  adding 
machines  and  typewriters,  the  clerks  frequently  will  be 
obliged  to  work  on  into  the  evening  without  extra  pay. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  financial  aristocracy,  with  wives,  daughters 
and  sons,  whose  chief  object  in  life  will  be  to  discover  ways 
of  killing  time. 

A  Game  Law  for  Uncle  Joe 

THE  city  man,  released  to  the  woods  for  a  fortnight, 
often  thinks  the  game  laws  cruelly  strict.  In  that  little 
time  he  could  get  so  very  few  bass  or  quail,  anyway.  So, 
also,  it  may  seem  harsh,  during  this  brief  open  season  for 
Congressmen,  to  criticise  any  of  them  for  taking  any  sort 
of  pot-shot  at  Uncle  Joe.    It  is  their  one  fleeting  chance. 


When  December  comes  they  must  put  on  the  collar  and 
sit  still  as  mice. 

Nevertheless,  when  any  one  charges  that  Uncle  Joe  voted 
wrong  on  every  important  financial  question  that  came 
up  during  his  first  thirty  or  forty  years  in  Congress,  he 
should  add  that  everybody  else  voted  wrong  on  a  fair 
majority  of  them;  and  if  Uncle  Joe  was  wrong  every  time, 
his  financial  record  really  presents  a  consistency  which 
will  not  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  statesman  of  his 
time. 

For  many  years  Congress  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
currency  on  protectionist  principles.  The  resultant  mess 
will  be  the  marvel  of  future  economists.  There  were  those, 
like  Sherman,  who  could  see  what  was  right  well  enough 
when  they  looked  at  the  currency  apart  from  the  question 
of  protecting  silver-mine  owners.  But  when  the  protec- 
tionist idea  came  in,  statesmanship  went  cross-eyed.  It 
isn't  fair  to  blame  Uncle  Joe  individually. 

In  fact,  finance  to  the  many  is  still  so  abstruse  a  subject 
that  the  monetary  bill  which  cannot  be  put  through 
Congress,  if  there  is  some  driving  force  behind  it,  must  be 
rank  indeed.  To  support  this  proposition  we  need  turn 
back  less  than  two  years— to  the  absurd  Aldrich-Vreeland 
panic  measure,  whose  only  redeeming  feature  is  that  it  has 
been  absolutely  a  dead  letter  from  the  day  it  was  passed. 

Fame  by  the  Yard 

FOR  only  five  dollars  we  may  become  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  the  world.  From  a  benevo- 
lent European  publishing  house  comes  this  offer— with  the 
coveted  prefix  Right  Honorable  thrown  in  as  a  mere 
appetizer.  Embracing  this  offer  we  may  appear  among 
the  internationally-famous,  between  fine  morocco  covers, 
in  several  languages,  twinkling,  twinkling  from  frozen 
Archangel  to  boiling  Bombay.  The  thought  entrances. 
Yet,  what  have  the  great  always  said  about  the  hollowness 
of  fame  and  the  solid  sweets  of  obscurity  ?  This  considera- 
tion, rather  than  niggardly  regard  to  the  five,  makes  us 
hesitate. 

Not  nowadays  would  Falstaff  sigh  in  vain  to  know  a 
place  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  might  be  bought. 
The  first  shop  around  the  corner  would  supply  him.  If  he 
were  out  of  jail  and  had  his  name  in  the  city  directory, 
Fame's  gentlemanly  agents  would  wait  upon  him  and  send 
him  circulars,  with  price  lists  that  bring  the  commodity 
within  the  reach  of  all — ten  dollars  for  a  column  of  celeb- 
rity, or  fifteen  if  his  picture  in  half-tone  accompanies 
the  article.  The  number  of  minor  periodicals  that  really 
subsist  upon  the  gentle  human  passion  for  honorable 
mention  is  remarkable.  Scores  of  fame-factories  run  night- 
and-day  shifts  turning  out  local  histories  that  will  hand 
you  down  to  posterity  at  so  much  a  yard— twenty  per 
cent  more  for  illustrations. 

For  famous  ancestors  the  going  rate  is  about  six  dollars 
a  head. 

Five  dollars  for  international  note  is  certainly  cheap 
enough.  Yet,  no  doubt,  as  with  all  machine  industries, 
the  price  will  tend  to  fall.  Probably  the  guest  at  the 
municipal  lodging-house  and  soup-kitchen  of  the  future 
will  be  able  to  get  his  picture  printed  in  the  Tramps' 
Blue  Book  by  sawing  an  additional  half  cord  of  wood. 

The  Man  Who  Loses 

THE  country,  no  doubt,  will  have  plenty  of  corn;  but 
a  great  many  individual  growers  of  that  cereal  will 
not.  They  went  through  all  the  motions  as  faithfully  as 
their  more  fortunate  fellows.  They  plowed,  harrowed, 
planted,  cultivated,  did  the  chores  at  sun-up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  after  sun-down  at  night,  and  worked  out  their 
poll-tax  on  the  public  road  with  due  diligence.  Their  soil 
was  as  fertile  as  any,  their  seed  as  carefully  selected.  Then 
they  heard  that  it  was  raining  hard  in  the  next  township, 
while  hot  winds  drove  dry,  dustlike  smoke  across  their 
own  withering  fields.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels,  worth  half  as  many  dollars,  represents  the  loss  of 
growing  corn  by  drought  and  hot  winds  in  thirty  days,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Sep- 
tember statement  indicates  a  very  good  corn  crop  and 
many  very  blue  farmers.  To  those  who  happened  to  be 
rained  upon  the  prospect  is  one  of  increasing  cheer,  for 
the  loss  of  the  droughty  means  a  higher  price  to  the  wet. 

We  speak  of  good  crops,  but  almost  never  are  there  good 
crops  for  everybody.  Here  will  be  flood,  there  hail  or 
rust,  elsewhere  rain  in  harvest,  or  early  frost.  The  country 
gets  what  it  wants— a  plentiful  supply  of  grain;  but  every 
year  there  are  some— some  years  there  are  many  — who 
have  done  the  best  they  knew,  or  anybody  knew,  to  meet 
that  want,  and  got  little  or  nothing. 

They  say  this  never  can  be  helped;  that  if  everybody 
were  insured  nobody  would  care  whether  he  raised  a  crop 
or  not,  even  fire  insurance  inducing  great  carelessness. 
Personally,  we  don't  believe  it.  We  think  it  by  no  means 
beyond  the  ultimate  reach  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue 
to  shift  the  burden  of  unavoidable  accident  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  whole  group.  If  this  is  Socialism,  make  the 
most  of  it. 
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Hays  the  Reviver 

IT  ISN'T  so  long  ago  that  this  one 
used  to  kill  them  out  in  front  in 
the  vaudeville  houses  and  came 
across  pretty  well  in  many  a  comic 
opera  and  musical  comedy: 

McGuff :  I  want  to  go  to  Chicago 
the  worst  way. 

McGinn :  Well,  why  don't  you  go 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  ? 

That  was  in  the  days  when  the 
railroad  men  called  the  Grand 
Trunk  The  Dead  Line,  and  the 
English  stockholders  held  grand 
lodges  of  sorrow  over  it  every  time 
dividends  were  passed,  which  was 
every  time  dividends  were  due. 
Being  an  English-owned  institution 
the  road  had  a  titled  boss,  of  course, 
a  Knight  or  a  Duke  or  an  Earl  or 
something,  who  was  manager,  and 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  seeing  to 
it  that  his  title  was  kept  on  straight 
and  that  the  required  number  of 
letters  were  always  printed  after 
his  noble  name. 

Presently,  however,  there  came  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  somewhere, 
superinduced,  probably,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  had 
reached  over  into  the  United  States 
and  snagged  a  manager,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  people  set  a  trap  and 
caught  one  themselves  out  in  the 

Middle  West  where  the  C.  P.  R.  had  acquired  its  manager 
also.  The  Grand  Trunk  hired  Charles  Melville  Hays, 
turned  the  moribund  road  over  to  him  and  said:  "Please 
revive." 

Hays  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk  in  1896.  He  had  his 
railroad  education  on  the  Wabash,  starting  in  as  a  boy  out 
in  that  country  and  proving  up  rapidly.  When  he  landed 
in  Montreal  he  took  a  long,  comprehensive  look  at  the 
Grand  Trunk,  felt  its  sluggish  pulse,  diagnosed  its  symp- 
toms, saw  that  a  capital  operation  was  needed,  and,  after  a 
year  of  study,  sailed  for  London,  where  most  of  the  board 
fondly  imagined  it  was  managing. 

Hays  blew  into  the  Grand  Trunk  offices  in  London  like  a 
breeze  from  the  West.  He  had  ideas,  plans,  specifications, 
blue  prints,  remedies  and  propositions.  He  talked  at  the 
Englishmen,  to  them  and  through  them.  As  fast  as  they 
turned  down  one  of  his  schemes  he  produced  another. 
He  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
he  used  good  Indiana  language  in  telling  his  managerial 
covey  of  nobles.  Mostly  they  didn't  understand  what  he 
said,  and  for  the  first  year  they  regarded  him  coldly  as 
an  extraordinary  person  who  had  the  temerity  to  urge 
changes  in  a  railroad  government  that  was  as  crusted  as 
some  of  the  Englishmen  on  the  board,  and  therefore,  being 
well  precedented  and  traditioned,  must  be  correct. 

Only  One  Hays  for  Sir  Charles 

IT  TAKES  time  to  beat  a  proposition  into  an  English  mind, 
and  when  there  is  a  collection  of  English  minds  into 
which  the  same  proposition  must  be  beaten  the  labor  is 
increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  minds 
which  must  be  operated  upon.  Hays  knew  this,  and  he 
did  not  despair.  He  knew  if  he  worked  long  enough  — 
having  confidence  in  his  plans— what  he  was  driving  at 
would  eventually  percolate.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  board  got  to  the  stage  of  saying,  one  to  another, 
after  Hays  had  made  and  remade  his  arguments:  "My 
word,  this  American  seems  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  light  burst  on 
them  and  they  shook  hands  with  him  and  congratulated 
him  on  having  so  well  expressed  their  own  ideas,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  circumstances  had  not  permitted  them  to 
express,  don't  you  know. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hays,  "and  now,  having  discussed 
these  little  matters  for  some  thr*ee  years,  suppose  we  get 
some  action." 

Whereupon  the  work  of  reviving  the  dead  one  began. 
Hays  stuck  to  it  for  five  years,  all  told.  Then  came  a 
chance  to  go  back  to  the  United  States  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  he  went.  Hays  looked  at  this  oppor- 
tunity as  a  great  one.  He  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
take  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of  politics  and  make  a  rail- 
road of  it,  which  was  surely  a  large  enough  project  for  any 
person  in  those  times.  Moving  Lake  Superior  to  the  Great 
Staked  Plain  would  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  job, 


King  Edward  Will  Tap  Him  on  the  Back  With  a  Sword  and  Say:   "Rise,  Sir  Charles" 

then— and  now.  Hays  arrived  in  San  Francisco  late  in 
December,  along  about  Christmastime.  He  celebrated 
the  glad  New  Year  following  by  resigning,  having  been  at 
work  about  ten  days.  You  see,  the  Southern  Pacific  had 
changed  hands  in  the  interim,  and  Hays,  not  being  able 
to  take  the  road  out  of  politics,  took  himself  out  of  the 
road.    They  accepted  his  resignation  the  next  June. 

Meantime,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B., 
friend  of  King  Edward  and  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  had  been  trying  to  find  another  Hays,  but  no 
Hayses  were  loose.  Sir  Charles  had  been  a  long  time  warm- 
ing up  to  Hays,  but  once  warmed,  didn't  get  cool  in  a 
hurry.  He  told  his  board  there  was  only  one  Hays  in  all 
the  world  for  him,  and  he  began  sending  cablegrams  to 
Hays,  fresh  every  hour,  telling  Hays  to  come  home  and 
all  would  be  forgiven. 

Hays  was  in  no  hurry.  He  answered  the  pleading  cable- 
grams of  Sir  Charles  like  this:  "Yours  received  and  con- 
tents noted.  I  am  going  fishing."  Sir  Charles  was  in 
earnest.  Every  cablegram  had  a  boost  in  salary  and  a 
boost  in  titles  in  it,  and,  finally,  he  sent  one  offering  Hays 
an  ornate  collection  of  pounds  a  year  and  offered  to  make 
him  vice-president  of  the  road.  "Inasmuch,"  replied 
Hays,  "as  you  put  it  in  that  light  I  cannot  refuse."  So 
he  didn't,  and  went  back  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

Hays  went  to  Montreal  and  took  hold.  In  the  dear  old 
days  the  titled  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  used  to  come 
down  to  the  office  at  eleven  A.  M.  sharp;  and  when  he  got 
out  of  his  carriage  a  line  of  footmen  made  a  lane  for  him 
so  nobody  should  brush  against  him  as  he  walked  in.  Hays 
might  have  had  the  footmen,  too,  but  he  didn't  care  for 
them.  He  walked  down  every  morning  and  arrived  at 
nine. 

One  of  Hays'  plans,  to  double  track  the  Grand  Trunk 
from  Montreal  to  Chicago,  was  under  way.  That  was 
only  a  little  one,  for  Hays  had  other  plans  that  made  the 
double  tracking  of  the  road  that  far  seem  like  building  a 
spur  to  a  sawmill.  He  wanted  a  Western  outlet,  and  the 
result  of  that  want  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  now  being 
built  from  sea  to  sea,  thirty-six  hundred  miles. 

Begging  a  Bagatelle 

HE  IS  a  persuasive  person,  once  he  gets  a  thing  on  his 
mind.  He  coaxed  the  Canadian  Government  to  build 
the  line  from  Halifax  to  Winnipeg,  eighteen  hundred  miles, 
and  to  lease  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  fifty  years. 
That  was  a  good  deal  of  a  job,  but  it  wasn't  a  day's  work 
compared  to  the  next  one.  Hays  had  studied  the  great 
Western  Canada,  and  he  wanted  a  line  from  Winnipeg  to 
the  coast.  So,  with  his  plans  in  his  handsand  his  persuader 
working  well,  sparking  regularly  and  everything  running 
smoothly,  Hays  told  the  Grand  Trunk  people  it  would  be 
a  terrible  thing  if  they  didn't  back  the  new  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  company  and  help  build  that  little  stretch  of 
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eighteen  hundred  miles  of  track 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  coast.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  was  all  he 
needed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  a  mere  bagatelle  of 
eighteen  hundred  miles  of  road,  and 
would  they  say  him  nay  when  he 
had  his  heart  set  on  it,  and  would 
be  bitterly  disappointed  if  they 
turned  him  down?  Like  as  not  Sir 
Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
C.  B.,  turned  flipflaps  when  Hays 
put  this  up  to  him,  but  Hays  waited 
until  he  had  finished  and  then  said: 
"  How  about  it?  " 

Sir  Charles  and  his  directors 
gasped  a  few  times,  but  proved  their 
faith  in  Hays  by  backing  the  enter- 
prise. When  the  new  line  is  com- 
pleted the  Grand  Trunk  people  say 
it  will  shorten  the  time  around  the 
world  by  a  week.'  The  railroad 
sharps  tell  how  the  road  will  cross 
the  Continent  with  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  grade,  which  means  a 
maximum  lift  of  twenty-one  feet  a 
mile.  Moreover,  the  territory 
opened  produces  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  is  rich  in 
minerals;  and  the  terminal  city 
will  be  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles  nearer  Yokohama  than 
any  other  Pacific  port. 

Hays  is  just  entering  his  fifties. 
Up  in  Ottawa  they  say  he  might 
have  been  knighted  before  this,  but  he  hasn't  had  time. 
When  the  road  is  built  it  is  probable  he  will  get  down  on 
his  marrowbones  before  King  Edward  some  day  and  King 
Edward  will  tap  him  on  the  back  with  a  sword  and  say: 
"  Rise,  Sir  Charles."  Whereupon  Sir  Charles  will  arise,  for 
it  isn't  likely  that  he  will  allow  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy, 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  to  have  anything  on  him,  being 
as  Sir  Thomas  came  from  the  States,  too. 

In  Plutocratic  Vermont 

SOME  New  Yorkers  wanted  to  go  around  the  links  at 
Manchester,  Vermont.    They  could  find  no  caddies. 
Presently  two  boys  came  in  with  some  players. 
"Caddies,"  said  the  New  Yorkers,  "come  on  and  go 
around  with  us." 

"  Nope,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "  we  done  enough  today." 
"Come  on  and  take  our  bags." 
"Can't  do  it,  mister.    We've  done  enough  today." 
"Why,  caddies  down  in  New  York  where  we  live  are 
always  glad  to  earn  some  extra  money  by  going  around 
as  many  times  as  they  can." 

"  Yas,"  replied  one  of  the  Vermont  boys,  "but  I  cal'late 
them  caddies  down  there  is  all  paupers." 

The  Most  Unkindest  Cut 

GASTON  REEVES,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  most  famous  feeder  in 
New  York,  awoke  one  day  with  a  stitch  in  his  side.  The 
stitch  hurt  and  Reeves  went  to  a  doctor  about  it. 

The  doctor  examined,  diagnosed,  consulted  and  finally 
said  there  must  be  an  operation,  for,  although  there  was 
nothing  so  very  bad  the  matter,  the  trouble  might  develop 
and  it  was  better  to  have  the  cause  removed. 

"  But,"  said  the  doctor,  "  before  I  can  operate  you  must 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  that  flesh." 
"How?"  asked  Reeves. 

"Train  it  off,"  said  the  doctor.  "You  must  do  it  if 
you  do  not  want  to  shorten  your  life.  There  is  no  telling 
when  you  will  have  to  be  cut." 

Reeves  went  to  Muldoon's,  where  the  fare  is  plain  and 
the  work  is  hard.  He  beat  down  his  longing  for  fancy 
food,  stuck  sturdily  to  his  task  of  getting  rid  of  flesh, 
worked  harder  than  he  ever  did  in  his  fife,  didn't  have  a 
bit  of  fun,  and  was  constantly  tormented  with  thoughts  of 
the  good  things  to  eat  he  was  missing. 

Finally,  he  had  taken  off  sixty-nine  pounds.  He  went 
to  the  doctor.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I  have  taken  off  sixty- 
nine  pounds  of  flesh  after  torments  of  the  damned,  but  I 
am  hard  as  nails,  so  go  ahead  with  the  operation  so  I  can 
begin  to  live  again." 

Whereupon  the  doctor  made  another  examination,  told 
Mr.  Reeves  he  had  been  mistaken  and  that  an  operation 
wasn't  necessary,  after  all. 
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The  Safest  Way 
To  Earn  6% 


Investors  —  small  or  large  —  should 
inform  themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 
The  value  of  the  security  is  in  many 
instances  four  times  the  loan.  The 
first  year's  crop  often  sells  for  more 
than  the  loan  —  sometimes  by  several 
times  over. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal 
obligations,  like  School  Bonds.  They 
form  a  tax  lien  on  the  real  property 
within  the  district. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may 
make  short-time  or  long-time  invest- 
ments. Each  year,  as  part  of  the 
bonds  are  paid,  the  security  back  of 
the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  —  a  higher 
rate  than  one  can  obtain  on  any  other 
large  class  of  bonds  equally  well 
secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  $ioo,  $500  and 
$1,000,  so  one  may  invest  either  little 
or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they 
have  become  the  most  popular  bonds 
that  we  handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Rec- 
lamation Bonds.  In  the  past  15 
years  we  have  sold  70  separate  issues, 
without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based 
on  all  this  experience,  and  the  book  is 
free.  Please  send  this  coupon  today 
for  it,  for  you  owe  to  yourself  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts. 


(Established  1893)  j 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.                50  Congrcu  Street  i 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new  | 

Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In-  j 

dustry."  I 

I 
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The  Facts  About 

6% 

North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  should  inform 
himself  on  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages. 

These  mortgages  are  secured  by  farms  of  utmost 
fertility  in  a  rich  and  growing  country  where  val- 
ues have  trebled  in  a  few  years.  The  income  is 
very  liberal.  It  is  the  utmost  that  an  investment 
of  this  degree  of  safety  can  pay.  It  is  6  fi,  almost 
twice  that  paid  by  eastern  investments  of  the  same 
security. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe.  I  have  handled 
over  $1,500,000,  and  never  has  a  cent  been  lost 
to  investors. 

I  have  written  a  book  based  on  my  27  years' 
experience.  It  gives  the  facts  about  these  farm 
mortgages. 

My  book  explains  why  western  investments  of 
this  degree  of  safety  pay  so  liberal  a  rate  of  income, 
send  this  coupon  today.  [4] 


WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 

.,  Pea'Sir:—  Please  send   me  your  new  book, 
Investment  Facts." 
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A  Time  to  Bi 


THE  present  investment  situation  is 
of  peculiar  interest  and  value  to  the 
man  or  woman  with  savings.  For 
the  first  time  in  years,  perhaps,  the  yield 
on  the  standard  investment  stocks  is 
scarcely  higher  than  the  return  on  safe 
bonds.  In  view  of  this  and  various  other 
conditions  to  be  taken  up  in  detail,  it  seems 
altogether  a  very  good  season  to  buy  bonds. 

The  conditions  that  have  led  up  to  the 
present  situation  are  well  worth  explaining. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
more  than  once,  the  price  of  money  to  a 
large  degree  regulates  the  price  of  bonds. 
If  money  is  scarce,  and  therefore  high,  peo- 
ple will  not  buy  bonds,  but  will  lend  out 
their  surplus  funds  at  attractive  interest 
rates.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  money  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  there  is  a  demand  for 
bonds,  because  the  return  on  the  bonds  is 
greater  than  the  return  on  money  loaned  out. 

Ordinarily  money  begins  to  tighten  late 
in  the  summer,  for  the  reason  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  it  is  required  to 
move  the  crops.  This  financing  of  the  har- 
vest is  an  important  and  far-reaching 
event.  To  make  it  possible  the  country 
banks  begin  to  draw  on  their  New  York 
deposits,  and  the  cash  reserve  in  the  great 
money  center  dwindles.  Although  the 
amount  required  for  crop-moving  purposes 
is  seldom  more  than  $150,000,000  (this 
is  the  estimate  made  by  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York),  the  withdrawal  of  this  sum 
in  actual  money  for  the  farmer  must  have 
currency  to  pay  his  harvest  hands— always 
has  the  effect  of  putting  up  the  interest 
rates.  The  tightening,  in  most  years,  has 
been  felt  as  early  as  July;  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September  the  effect  has  been  con- 
siderable. It  has  followed,  therefore,  that 
the  crop-moving  time  has  usually  meant  a 
season  of  bond  inactivity. 

This  year,  however,  the  shipment  of 
money  to  the  West  and  South  has  not  been 
so  heavy  as  usual.  The  decline  in  the  de- 
mand for  crop  money  is  explained  in  one 
way  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Western 
farmers  have  grown  rich  on  the  big  crops 
and  good  prices  of  the  past  few  years.  They 
have  ample  money  at  home.  In  addition, 
many  new  financial  institutions  have  been 
started  in  the  crop  centers,  and  these  banks 
are  not  so  dependent  upon  New  York  for 
money  as  heretofore.  Of  course,  the  West 
and  the  South  will  always  need  New  York's 
money  facilities,  and,  as  the  crop-harvesting 
progresses  this  year,  there  will  be  big  de- 
mands for  cash,  and  money  rates  will 
respond  and  become  higher. 

Stocks  Dear  —  Bonds  Cheap 

At  the  time  this  article  is  written  a  great 
deal  of  ready  money  is  available  in  New 
York,  and  the  rates  for  it  are  unusually  low 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Ordinarily  the 
owners  of  this  money  would  be  buying 
bonds  and  getting  a  larger  return  than  the 
present  rates  afford.  But,  apparently,  they 
are  keeping  it  in  the  banks  waiting  for  the 
expected  rise  in  money  rates  or  the  long 
expected  decline  in  the  price  of  stocks. 

The  owners  of  this  money  are  not  buying 
stocks  for  the  simple  reason,  as  every  reader 
of  the  newspapers  knows,  that  there  has 
been  what  is  known  as  a  bull  market  for 
some  time,  and  the  prices  of  the  standard 
safe  stocks  are  so  high  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  profit  or  a  big  return  in  yield  in 
buying  them  now. 

The  following  table  will  show,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  yield  on  some 
of  the  best-known  and  most  active  railroad 
stocks  on  the  day  this  article  is  written: 


Stock 

Price 

Rate 

Yield 

Pennsylvania  .... 

140  . 

.    6  . 

.  4.28 

Illinois  Central  .... 

154  . 

.    7  . 

.  4.54 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

152  . 

.    6  . 

.  3.94 

New  York  Central    .  . 

138  . 

.    5  . 

.  3.62 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 

St.  Paul,  common  .  . 

156  . 

.    7  . 

.  4.48 

New  York,  New  Haven 

and  Hartford    .   .  . 

171  . 

.    8  . 

.  4.67 

Union  Pacific,  common  . 

200  . 

.  10  . 

.  5.00 

Atchison,   Topeka  and 

Santa  Fe,  common 

118  . 

.    5  . 

.  4.23 

Delaware  and  Hudson  . 

191  . 

.    9  . 

.  4.71 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that 
only  one  of  the  stocks  yields  5  per  cent. 


The  question,  therefore,  arises,  why  should 
the  man  or  woman  with  savings  buy  stocks 
at  these  high  prices  when  he  can  buy  good 
bonds  that  will  pay  just  as  much  and  have, 
in  addition  to  a  good  return,  the  security 
that  only  a  bond  affords? 

What  is  more  to  the  point,  bonds  are 
cheaper  at  the  time  this  article  is  written 
than  at  any  other  time  this  year.  The  lack 
of  demand  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
money  rates  has  kept  the  prices  down.  But 
this  low  level  cannot  be  maintained  very 
long.  All  bond  dealers  expect  an  early 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  bonds. 
The  money  now  idle  in  the  banks  will  seek 
bonds.  In  addition,  the  increased  indus- 
trial activity  which  comes  in  the  autumn 
with  the  attendant  putting  out  of  money  in 
the  form  of  wages  will  increase  the  savings- 
bank  deposits.  These  savings  institutions 
will  have  to  enter  the  market  for  stable 
bonds.  In  New  York,  especially,  the 
savings-banks  have  absorbed  all  the  real- 
estate  mortagages  permitted  by  law,  and 
they  will  have  to  turn  to  bonds.  All  these 
agencies  are  likely  to  create  a  demand 
for  high-class  bonds,  and  the  result  later 
will  probably  be  an  advance  in  price. 
The  opportunity,  therefore,  is  presented 
now  for  the  average  man  or  woman  to  buy 
bonds  at  prices  that  may  make  the  yield 
very  desirable. 

What  Some  Bonds  Yield 

The  following  railroad  bonds,  which  are 
merely  presented  as  types,  will  show  how 
the  yield  from  this  class  of  security  is  today 
larger  than  the  return  on  the  standard 
investment  stocks: 

Kansas  City  Southern  Refunding  and 
Improvement  5s,  due  1950.  Interest  is 
payable  January  and  July.  These  bonds 
may  be  bought  at  about  100  V%  and  interest 
and  the  yield  is  about  4.98  per  cent. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Refunding  5s,  due 
1929.  The  interest  is  payable  January  and 
July.  At  the  present  price  of  about  101  and 
interest  the  yield  would  be  about  4.90  per 
cent. 

Colorado  and  Southern  Refunding  4 }  4s, 
due  in  1935.  The  interest  is  payable  May 
and  November.  The  present  price  is  99 
and  interest,  which  would  make  the  yield 
about  4.65  per  cent. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  General 
Mortage  412's,  due  in  1936.  The  interest 
is  payable  January  and  July.  The  present 
price  is  90  Jo  and  interest  and  the  yield  is 
about  5.10  per  cent. 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Refunding  4s, 
due  1951.  The  interest  is  payable  January 
and  July.  At  the  present  price  of  86  and 
interest  the  yield  would  be  about  4.85  per 
cent. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Refunding  5s, 
due  in  1955.  The  interest  is  payable  Feb- 
ruary and  August.  The  market  price  is  95% 
and  interest  and  the  yield  is  about  5.25 
per  cent. 

Southern  Railway  Refunding  4s,  due  in 
1956.  The  interest  is  payable  April  and 
October.  At  the  last  selling  price  of  82 
and  interest  the  yield  would  be  about  4.95 
per  cent. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western  (Clover 
Leaf)  First  4s,  due  in  1950.  The  interest  is 
payable  April  and  October.  The  market 
price  is  83  and  interest,  and  the  yield  is 
about  4.95  per  cent. 

Missouri  Pacific  Collateral  4s,  due  1945. 
The  interest  is  payable  March  and  Sep- 
tember. At  the  present  market  price  of  83 
and  interest  the  yield  is  nearly  5  per  cent. 

The  following  are  some  types  of  indus- 
trial bonds  which  in  some  instances  show 
an  even  higher  yield  on  the  investment: 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  Sinking 
Fund  5s,  due  1963.  The  interest  is  payable 
May  and  November.  The  last  selling  price 
was  107  and  interest,  which  would  make  the 
yield  about  4.65  per  cent. 

Armour  &  Co.  First  Real  Estate  4  1  js, 
due  1939.  The  interest  is  payable  June 
and  December.  At  the  present  market 
price  of  93  "  s  and  interest  the  yield  is  about 
4.90  per  cent. 

Central  Leather  General  5s.  due  1925. 
The  interest  is  payable  April  and  October. 
The  market  price  is  par,  which  would  make 
the  yield  5  per  cent. 

Western  Union  Refunding  4,'js,  due  in 
1950.    The  interest  is  payable  May  and 


Secured 
Investments 

Yielding  3-M96  to  6% 

The  bonds  we  own,  offer  and  recommend 
are  secured  either  by  taxation  or  by  first 
mortgage  on  tangible  property  with  wide 
margins  of  security.  Our  large  distribut- 
ing power  to  customers  in  Thirty-Eight 
States  enables  us  to  offer  you  an  extensive 
list  of  high  class  securities,  which  includes 


Municipal  Bonds 


-evee 


Bonds 


Fifty  issues  ot  good  cities,  coun- 
ties and  school  districts.  Many 
o!  these  are  legal  investments  for 
New  York  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks,  Trustees,  etc. 
In  this  class,  we  own  bonds  of 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Omaha, 
Oklahoma  City,  Dallas,  Tacoma 
and  other  communities.  Interest 
yields  are  3.85#  to  5j4#. 

To  investors  whose  requirements  demand  a 
greater  interest  yield  than  the  average  rate,  we 
offer  special  issues  which  we  have  purchased 
after  the  most  rigid  investigation  and  we 
recommend  the  security  offered.  In  this  class 
we  own  and  offer: 

One  issue  of  $250,000,  serial,  6$ 
Bonds,  maturing  in  from  one  to 
twenty  years.  These  bonds  are 
secured  by  nearly  60,000  acres  of 
high  class  land  worth  many  times 
die  amount  of  the  indebtedness. 
Die  payment  is  provided  for  by 
the  usual  system  of  taxation 
against  all  property,  making  the 
debt  uniform.  The  yield  is  S%% 
We  offer  for  your  selection  two 
high  class  issues  of  serial  bonds 
secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
lands  located  in  territories  where 
\alues  are  from  $40  to  $100  per 
acre.  Mortgage  covers  water 
i  ights,  land  unsold,  purchase 
money  mortgages  on  land  sold 
and  all  other  property.  We 
regard  these  bonds  with  favor. 
The  yield  is  6%. 

With  other  Bankers,  we  have 
participated  in  a  loan  to  the 
lumber  company  owning  the 
largest  and  best  tracts  of  pine 
lumber  fn  the  South.  The  bonds 
are  due  serially  with  ample 
sinking  fund  provisions.  Over 
one  million  of  this  issue  has 
matured  and  been  promptly  paid. 
The  yield  is  6Jtj. 

Send  for  our  special  circular  describing  these  issues.  We 
own  bonds  in  denominations  of  from  $100  to  $1,000. 

We  also  sell  bonds  on  monthly  installments  where  reason- 
able cash  payments  are  made.  If  interested,  ask  for  our  plan. 

In  twenty  years'  business,  no  one  has  ever  lost  any  prin- 
cipal or  interest  resulting  from  an  investment  bought  from 
us.  Correspond  with  us  if  you  desire  safety  for  your  means. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

Merchants-Laclede  Building 
Department  P.  St.  Louis.  Missouri 


Irrigation  Bonds 


Timber  Bonds 


SAPEINVE5TT1E 


Municipal  Bonds  Midwest 

rank  next  to  U.  S.  Government  Bonds 
inSAFETY.  Most  Government  bonds 
pay  less  than  2$.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  pay 

4'A  to  5%  and  better 

We  will  he  glad  to  semi  free  our 
'•SAFE  INVESTMENT"  Book.  a 
convenient  guide  to  wise  investment. 
Write  today. 
SPITZER  &  COMPANY 
1  Spitzer  Bldg., Toledo.  Ohio 
1  Hanover  Bank  Bldg  .New  YorkCitv 
OldestMunicipalBondHouseintheWest 


.SPITZER  6  CO.Bonds 


INVEST  ■ 


YOUR  SAVINGS 

SAFELY 

Put  them  where  you  are  absolutely  certain  that 
your  principal  is  safe,  your  interest  sure,  and 
your  investment  readily  convertible  into  cash  at 
any  time.  The  safest  of  all  known  investmentsare 

City,  County  and  School  Bonds 

%  —  4  —  5  —  6  —  % 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Easy  Monthly  Payment* 

Whether  you  have  large  or  small  amounts 
to  invest,  write  us.  Booklet,  etc.,  FREE. 

THE  NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Dept.  H,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Integrity  of  20  Bankers 

who  serve  as  directors,  combined  with  their  experi- 
ence, insure  the  continued  prosperity  of  The  Texas 
Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.  (Dealing  exclusively  in  Fatm 
Mortgages).  A  limned  amount  of  Capital  Stock  on 
a  basis  of  more  than  8jt  net  earnings  is  now 
offered  at  $12  50  per  share.  Able  management  and 
economv  of  operation  secure  for  the  shareholders 
unusually  large  earnings  considering  the  safety  of 
the  investment.  Mortgages  to  net  6^  for  sale  on 
carefully  appraised  property.  For  particulars 
and  booklet  address 

L.  P.  ROUTT,  Manager  of  Subscription  Department 
TEXAS  LOAN  &  GUARANTY  CO.,  425  Mason  Bid?.,  Houston,  Tens 
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Traction  Bonds 

of  Proved  Quality 

To  Net  5lA% 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gage on  all  the  property  of  a  prosperous 
and  growing  electric  railway  operating  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  bonds  are  issued  under  our  Serial 
Plan,  which  provides  for  an  annual  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal, beginning  in  five  years, 
without  the  release  of  any  part  of  the 
security  until  the  indebtedness  is  full  y  paid. 

The  territory  through  which  this  Road  oper- 
ates has  developed  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
and  the  net  earnings  of  the  Company  are  now 
50%  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  require- 
ment for  both  principal  and  interest. 

Based  on  the  actual  results  of  the  first  six  months, 
the  net  earnings  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  1908  hv  over  36*. 

We  offer  the  unsold  portion  of  a  Mock  of  $1 26,000 
of  these  bonds,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  Road  further  into  the  business  center  of 
the  city  and  furnishing  additional  equipment  to 
meet  the  demands  of  increasing  business. 

Pealiod^ 
Hou£liteling  &Co, 

(Established  1865) 
181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  lower  margin  o!  this 
advertisement,  cut  it  out,  mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
our  Circular  No.  67KU.  describing  these  bonds. 


Four- 
Drawer 
rtical 


Letter  File 

Holds  20,000  Letters 

Delivered 


*13 
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Solid  Oak 

(Golden  or 
I  Weathered) DUST 
PROOF,  Roller 
Bearings,  Patent  Follower, 
Legal  and  Bill  sizes  propor- 
tionately low  priced. 
2Drawer File,  $7.70.  3DrawerFile, 
$11.00.  Freight  paid  E.  of  Mont., 
Wyo.,  Colo.,  Okla..  Texas.  Send  for 
Catalog  ot  Card  Indexes.  Clips,  Postal 
Scales  and  other  Office  Devices. 

THE  -//i^  MFG.  CO. 

68  Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 


SAFE  Ej%  SURE 

Your  savings  deposited  with  our  Company  are  free 
from  speculation  while  earning  5  "jo  every  day  left  in 
our  care.  The  security  back  of  them  is  of  the  very  best, 

—  Selected  mortgages  upon  New  York  and  Suburban  Real  Estate. 
Earnings  are  remitted  by  check  quarterly,  semi-annually  or  com- 
pounded if  desired.  We  have  never  paid  less  than  5$  during  16 
years,  while  increasing  our  assets  to  over  $1,900,000,  and  accumu- 
lating surplus  and  profits  o(  $138,000. 

Our  business  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  ol  the  New  York  Banking 
Dept.  The  Industrial  is  a  strong,  pro- 
gressive, carefully  managed  Savings 
Institution  that  merits  your  investigation. 

We  can  probably  refer  you  to  some  one 
of  our  patrons  in  your  locality. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  and  LOAN  CO. 
1  Times  Bldg.,  42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


CC£  AA  Deposited  with 
[  ^DO.UU  us  and  left  be- 


FOR 
.00 


inn00  / ™h 

X  \j  \J         f    tween  8  and  9  years  we  pay  you 
$100.    You  can  withdraw  after  one 
year  5$  interest;  after  two  years  6*a>. 
Have  been  paying  these  profits  for  1$ 
years.    Many  of  the  best  business  men  in 
:  placing  their  savings  with  us. 
Can  send  best  of  references.   Send  for  Booklet. 
$5  saved  monthly,  $1,000  at  maturity. 
$10  saved  monthly,  $2,000  at  maturity. 
$15  saved  monthly,  $3,000  at  maturity. 
$25  saved  monthly,  $5,000  at  maturity. 
B  BROMFIELD, Mgr.,  19 Jacobson Bldg. .Denver, Colo. 


The  fact  that  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  to  our  hun- 
dreds of  patrons  during  our  twenty-six  years  experience 
is  most  conclusive  evidence  that  our  First  Farm  Mort- 
gages are  safe  and  sound.    Write  for  list  and  booklet' '-fiV' 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Forks.  N.  D.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Financing 

Enterprise 

A  practical  book  by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money 
is  secured  for  enterprises.  Capitalization,  prospectus 
writing,  methods  of  presenting,  etc.,  discussed  fully. 
I  he  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Endorsed  by 
■  5  business  men.  540  pages.  Buckram  binding,  pre- 
paid $4.   Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 

The  Ronald  Press,  Rooms  29-31,  229  Broadway,  N.Y. 


6QL  interest  allowed  on  $100.  deposits,  and 
A>  5  5»  pn  smaller  sums.  $2,250,000  of 
Approved  First  Mortgages,  together  with 
$T5O,0O0Cai.ital, Surplus  and  Stockholder-' 
individual  liability  as  your  security.  19 
years  in  business— notadollarlosstodepositors.  Write 
for  "The  Nimble  Sixpence"— it  tells  our  plan— it's  interesting. 
Georgia  State  Sayings  Association,  175  York  St,  Satannah,  Ga. 


November.  At  the  present  price  of  94  and 
interest  the  yield  is  about  4.85  per  cent. 

United  States  Rubber  Collateral  6s,  due 
in  1918.  The  interest  is  payable  June  and 
December.  The  last  selling  price  was  105 1 , 
and  interest,  which  would  make  the  yield 
about  5.25  per  cent. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  First  5s,  due 
1923.  The  interest  is  payable  June  and 
December.  The  last  recorded  sale  of  this 
bond  was  at  99  and  interest.  The  yield, 
therefore,  would  be  about  5.10  per  cent. 

In  buying  an  industrial  bond  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  its  value  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  business  and  that  it  is 
more  speculative  in  character  than  the 
average  railroad  bond.  The  great  indus- 
trial corporations  of  the  country,  however, 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  take 
care  of  their  bonded  debt. 

The  whole  lesson  of  the  present  invest- 
ment situation  summed  up  is  simply  this: 
If  you  have  money  to  employ  put  it  into 
good  bonds,  because  they  are  cheaper  now 
than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time  this 
year,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
advance  before  very  long. 


( Concluded  from  Page  11) 

"  N-no,  she  can't  have  brought  her 
maid." 

"She's  spending  money  on  Tony  like 
water,  I  suppose,  eh?" 

"Well,  that's  hardly  her  part  of  the 
business,  is  it?" 

"Letting  him  spend  money  on  her, 
though? 

"Tony  is  devilish  generous." 

"Perfectly  devilish,"  Lord  Raymes 
agreed.  "And  the  lady  doesn't  discourage 
him? " 

"  Do  they  ever?" 

Lord  Raymes  held  out  his  hand  and 
shook  his  young  friend's  cordially. 

"Algie,"  he  declared,  "I  have  hopes  of 
you,  after  all." 

A  high-pitched  feminine  voice  and  a 
swish  of  skirts  on  the  stairs  interrupted 
them. 

"  I  am  ready  for  her,"  said  Lord  Raymes. 
"Thank  you,  Algie." 

The  young  man  felt  gratified,  though 
puzzled. 

A  small  lady,  trim-waisted  and  large- 
busted,  with  reddish-brown  eyes  and  a 
plump  and  saucy  face,  paused  in  the  door- 
way and  shot  his  lordship  a  sparkling 
glance. 

"My!"  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 

High  over  her  towered  the  athletic 
form  of  Tony,  smiling  with  the  proud 
modesty  of  a  conqueror.  His  face  was 
pinker,  his  girth  of  chest  greater,  and  his 
mustache  decidedly  developed  since  he 
wooed  and  won  fair  Emmy  Ruggles;  other- 
wise he  seemed  little  altered. 

"Mrs.  Yarkles— my  father,"  he  intro- 
duced. 

"  So  pleased  to  meet  you,  Lord  Raymes 
—  so  vurry  pleased,"  said  Mrs.  Yarkles. 

Lord  Raymes  bent  gallantly  over  her 
hand. 

"  So  you  mean  to  rob  me  of  my  Tony? " 
he  smiled. 

"  I  mean  to  borrow  him  for  a  little  while, 
Lord  Raymes,  with  your  permission,"  she 
sparkled. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  American  heiresses! 
You  carry  off  our  brightest  and  our  best." 

The  sprightly  lady  turned  to  her 
betrothed. 

"See  there,  Tony!"  she  cried.  "That's 
what  your  poppa  thinks  of  you!  Don't 
that  make  you  feel  good?" 

"Haw!"  smiled  Tony  modestly,  "you 
mustn't  take  everything  the  guv'nor  says 
as  meaning  just  the  same  as  if  Algie  or  me 
had  said  it.  He's  one  of  the  best,  all  the 
same,  though." 

"I  can  see  that!"  rippled  the  heiress. 
"The  real  aristocracy,  and  no  mistake, 
Tony!" 

"Um,"  said  Tony  affectionately,  yet  a 
trifle  awkwardly. 

In  his  suavest  accents  Lord  Raymes 
suggested : 

"  Supposing,  Tony,  you  leave  the  charm- 
ing Mrs.  Winkles  " 

"Yarkles!  "  cried  the  heiress. 

"I  beg  your  pardon— the  charming  Mrs. 
Yarkles  and  myself  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes' 
conversation?  " 

"  Can  you  trust  him  all  alone  with  me, 
Tony  ? "  flashed  the  widow. 


"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  Tony  seriously. 
He  drew  his  father  aside  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  more  about  her 
myself,"  he  began. 

"  Thanks,"  said  his  father.  "  I  know  her 
perfectly  already." 

Tony  stared. 

"  Knew  her  before,  d'ye  mean?" 

"Some  kindred  spirits  understand  each 
other  in  five  minutes." 

"Oh,  ah,  I  see  — right  O!" 

The  two  young  men  went  out,  and  in- 
stantaneously a  curious  change  came  over 
Lord  Raymes'  expression.  He  smiled  upon 
the  widow  as  amiably  as  before,  but  as  it 
were,  less  aristocratically. 

"It's  no  go,  my  dear,"  Lord  Raymes 
remarked. 

The  lady  surveyed  him  with  a  counte- 
nance that  had  likewise  altered. 

"  Do  you  mind  saying  that  again  slowly," 
she  requested. 

He  changed  the  form  of  the  assurance. 

"  Dear  lady,  it  is  no  use  at  all." 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  replied. 

Lord  Raymes  adjusted  his  manner  ac- 
cordingly. 

"It  is  lucky  that  my  dear  son  is  marry- 
ing a  fortune.  That  is  all  I  meant." 

"It  is  not  what  you  said." 

"Ah,  we  gay  deceivers!"  he  smiled. 

"Are  you  talking  through  your  hat  — 
or  what?" 

"  Let  us  come  to  business,"  he  suggested 
mildly.  "How  much  do  you  propose  to 
settle  on  my  boy?" 

"Well,  I  never! " 

"Never  thought  of  that,  you  mean?" 

"  I  guess  your  estates  are  entailed, 
aren't  they?" 

"On  my  eldest  son." 

The  lady  showed  symptoms  of  extreme 
agitation. 

"But— why  I  thought  Tony  " 

She  paused. 

"My  youngest  child,"  he  explained. 
"  He  has  deceived  me!  " 
"  Did  he  say  he  was  my  heir?" 
"  He  never  told  me  he  wasn't!  " 
"Tony  is  coming  on,"  he  smiled. 
The  lady  assumed  a  very  sudden  brisk- 
ness. 

"  Say!  "she  exclaimed.  "See  here,  what's 
Tony  got,  anyway?" 

"What  you  provide  him  with." 
" Nothing  more?" 

"His  wardrobe  might  fetch  something." 
She  looked  at  him  defiantly. 
"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  worth  mil- 
lions!" 

"At  a  rough  estimate  I  put  your  income 
at  ten  dollars  a  week." 

Mrs.  Yarkles  sank  into  an  easy  chair. 

"Some  one's  been  talking!" 

"Only  observing,"  he  assured  her. 

She  meditated  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Say,  what  about  my  injured  feelings? " 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  solitary 
article  of  luggage. 

"How  much  are  they  injured?"  he 
inquired. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  later  when  the 
two  men  returned  to  find  Lord  Raymes 
alone. 

"Well,  Tony,"  he  said  philosophically, 
"  it  cost  a  little  more  this  time." 

His  son  stared  at  him  blankly,  and  then 
round  the  room. 

"Where's  she  gone?" 

"  To  her  milliner's,  I  hope.  That  hat 
was  a  trifle  rusty." 

"I  say,  I'm  going  to  look  for  her." 

"No,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his  father 
kindly,  yet  firmly,  "you  are  returning 
home  with  me.  You  might  meet  another 
widow  if  I  let  you  loose." 

Algie  opened  his  eyes. 

"You  don't  mean  it's  off  again?" 

Lord  Raymes  regarded  him  apprecia- 
tively. 

"Yes,  Algie,  you  are  certainly  coming 
on." 

"I  say,  you  know."  said  Tony  gloomily, 
"this  is  getting  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bore." 

"Think  what  it  must  be  for  the  ladies," 
his  father  replied  soothingly. 

"Yes,  by  Jove!"  said  Algie  cheerily; 
"just  think  of  that,  brave  boy!  You  give 
as  good  as  you  get,  don't  you  know." 

"And  even  the  giving  falls  on  me," 
added  Lord  Raymes.  Anthony  regarded 
his  comforters  with  newborn  wisdom. 

"Looked  at  like  that,  there  is  something 
in  it,"  he  agreed. 

Undoubtedly  Tony  had  fallen  on  his  feet. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
short  stories  narrating  the  adventures  of  Tony. 
The  second  will  appear  next  week. 


Sausages 


MOST  people  like  good 
sausage,  but  they 
want  to  know  that  it 
is  good  in  every  way. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausages 
are  made  right  here  on  ourfarm 
in  a  wholesome,  old  fashioned 
way,  of  only  the  materials  that 
nature  intended  for  sausage  pur- 
poses. The  milk-fed  little  pigs 
that  we  and  our  neighbors 
raise  produce  that  succulent 
young  pork,  which,  when 
blended  with  homeground 
spices  and  salt  according  to  an 
old  recipe  of  ours,  produces 
sausage  that  you  never  tasted 
the  beat  of. 

We've  never  gone  in  for 
modern  sausage  factory 
methods.  Just  going  along  in 
the  old  way  has  been  good 
enough  for  us  —  and  for  our 
customers.  We  kind  of  feel 
as  though  making  sausage  just 
as  if  we  were  going  to  eat  it 
ourselves  produces  a  better 
article  than  if  we  made  it  in  a 
big  plant  and  made  it  whole- 
sale. 

We  never  make  more  at  one  time 
than  enough  for  each  day's  orders  as 
received.  When  you  get  our  sausage 
you  know  it's  fresh  as  can  be. 

Our  sausage  making  at  first  was  a 
sort  of  endless  chain :  one  lover  of 
old  homestead  things  told  another  and 
so  on  ;  but  now  we  want  to  get  more 
people  to  know  our  sausages  and  the 
other  good  things  the  farm  produces, 
so  we  make  this 

Trial  0ffer,41bs.*l°o 

Express  Prepaid 

$  1 .40  West  of  Kansas  and  South  of 
Tennessee  —  provided  your  grocer 
does  not  keep  them.  Your  money 
refunded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  sat- 
isfied.  Remit  the  way  easiest  for  ycu. 

At  any  rate  let  us  send  you  our 
little  book  about  the  farm  and  the 
good  things  we  make  on  it.  It  gives  a 
lot  of  good  old  fashioned  recipes  for 
cooking  the  things  we  make.  It  is 
waiting  for  you  to  write  for  it. 

Milo  C.  Jones 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM 

BOX  605 

FORT  ATKINSON 
WISCONSIN 
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The 
of 

silverware 
is  in  the 
grace  and 
beauty  of 
desi  gn — 
but  the 
purchaser's  su- 
preme satisfac- 
tion is  born  of  the 
knowledge  that  its 
durability  is  beyond 
question. 

ROGERS  BROS,  triple 

stamped  on  forks, 
spoons    and  fancy 
serving  pieces  guar- 
antees heaviest 
triple  plate. 
A  wide  variety  of  de- 
signs, some  simple  and 
chaste,  others 
ornate,  may  be 
had  in  this 

"Silver  Plate 
that  Wears" 

Sold  by  leading  dealers 
everywhere.  Send  for 
Catalogue  "K-90" 
showing  all  designs. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA  CO. 

(International 
Silver  Co., 
Successor.) 
MeridenfConn. 
New  York, 
San 
Francisco, 
Chicago. 


OUT-OF-DOOR 


r rouse  Reason 


AUTUMN  is  the  season  when  things  ar- 
f-\    rive.  It  is  the  time  when  one  receives 
or  should  receive  dividends  from  one's 
apple  or  alfalfa  ranch.    In  the  autumn 
watermelons  and  new  prunes  are  available. 
The  canny  housewife  at  that  time  sets  her 
|  jars  in  order  on  her  storeroom  shelf,  and 
'  the  goodman  begins  to  wonder  what  his 
j  hogs  will  weigh  by  November.    Indeed,  of 
all  the  ancient  heathen  deities,  Ceres  is 
the  one  best  bet.   Without  doubt,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  seasons,  winter  follows 
autumn  because  in  autumn  we  not  only 
have  things  to  eat,  but  something  to  put 
away  on  the  cellar  shelves. 

For  the  sportsman,  certainly,  the  days 
of  autumn  are  the  gladdest  of  the  year,  and 
no  doubt  were  such  even  in  the  times  when 
the  head  of  the  household  had  to  go  out  in 
the  fall  and  kill  his  winter's  meat  in  the 
unfenced  farms  of  what  was  once  America. 
Today  we  cannot  depend  on  venison  or 
bear  meat,  but,  at  least,  we  have  with  us 
enough  of  feathered  game  to  afford  us 
considerable  food  and  considerably  more 
fun.  The  harvesting  of  our  annual  grouse 
crop,  here  and  there,  is  now  a  matter  of 
personal  concern  with  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gun-bearing  Americans. 

In  England,  opening  day  on  grouse  has 
long  been  set  for  August  twelfth  and  the 
annual  hegira  to  the  moors,  at  that  time,  is 
something  of  national  import  and  of  aston- 
ishing extent.  For  obvious  reasons,  open- 
ing day  in  this  country  has  variously  been 
set  back  again  and  again;  else  we  should 
not  have  anything  to  shoot  in  our  country, 
where  the  strict  preservation  of  game 
has  been  practically  unknown  for  several 
generations.  Like  all  things  American,  the 
grouse  supply  steadily  grows  less  in  quan- 
tity and  higher  in  price.  Time  was,  not 
long  ago,  when  three  pounds  of  fresh 
prairie  chicken  could  be  had  for  the  cost  of 
an  ounce  of  shot.  Today  the  same  bird, 
eaten  out  of  cold  storage  and  of  doubtful 
legality,  is  worth  three  or  four  dollars  a 
head  in  any  first-class  cafe.  Grouse  are 
grouse  today,  and  each  year  we  value 
them  more  and  more,  alike  in  the  posses- 
sion and  the  pursuit. 

Royal  Shooting  in  Illinois 

The  species  of  American  grouse  make  a 
somewhat  extended  list,  and  their  habitat 
of  upland  or  forest  covers  almost  all  the 
country  from  Lakes  to  Gulf  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  willow  grouse,  spruce 
grouse,  blue  or  dusky  grouse,  mostly  forest 
or  mountain  dwellers,  do  not  have  ex- 
traordinary sporting  value;  and  almost  as 
much  may  be  said  of  the  sage  grouse.  The 
young  of  this  species,  however,  offer  wing 
shooting,  and  when  drawn  at  once  after 
killing,  as  any  grouse  should  be,  are  good 
to  eat.  There  remain  to  us  what  we  may 
call  the  three  great  sporting  species:  the 
pinnated  grouse  or  prairie  chicken,  the 
sharptail  grouse  of  the  northern  prairies 
and  sandhill  regions,  and  the  ruffed  grouse 
of  the  forests— the  latter  being  the  bird 
called  partridge  in  the  East  and  North,  and 
pheasant  in  the  South  and  parts  of  the 
West. 

Any  one  of  these  species  affords  sport 
good  enough  for  a  king.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
truth  that  at  least  one  king  visited  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  prairie 
chickens.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Illinois, 
before  land  was  worth  two  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  King  Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  came  to  Illinois  for  the  chicken  shoot- 
ing. So  keen  was  he  over  this  sport  that  he 
forgot  when  Sunday  came,  and  was  arrested 
and  fined  like  any  ordinary  mortal,  al- 
though not  under  his  own  name.  For  some 
time  after  his  visit  there  was  a  very  good 
strain  of  pointers  known  to  be  descendants 
of  the  brace  of  dogs  that  he  left  in  this 
country  on  his  return  to  England.  One 
wonders  whether  King  Edward  would  not 
even  now  be  glad  to  exchange  these  days 
of  international  war  scares  and  airship 
invasions  for  the  old  times,  when  his  waist 
was  smaller  and  he  could  go  afield  for  a 
long  day  behind  a  brace  of  dogs  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  was  abundance  of  splendid 
grouse,  such  as  used  to  be  raised  in  Illinois. 

Perhaps  this  old-time  prairie  chicken 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be  called  our 
most  interesting  grouse.  It  was  native 
from  the  Alleghanies  almost  to  the  Rockies, 


is  found  even  now  almost  up  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Texas.  Typically,  it  is  a  prairie  bird, 
and  it  has  followed  the  wheatfields  west, 
or  appeared  most  numerously  around  the 
wheatfields,  where  the  coveys  have  always 
gathered  in  from  the  grass  lands.  In  bulk 
almost  equal  to  a  good-sized  farmyard 
fowl,  of  delicious  flesh,  and  with  habits 
endearing  it  to  the  sportsman's  soul, 
perhaps  no  grouse  in  all  the  world  could  be 
called  more  admirable.  Naturally,  it  was 
pursued  very  keenly,  and  being  somewhat 
helpless  by  reason  of  its  great  bulk  and 
steady  flight,  and  because  of  its  pleasant 
habit  of  lying  close  to  the  dog,  it  long  ago 
became  practically  a  doomed  species.  It 
was  obliged  wholly  to  change  its  personal 
habits,  and  the  sportsman  of  today  natu- 
rally is  obliged  to  pursue  it  in  an  entirely 
different  fashion. 

Old-Fashioned  Chicken  Hunts 

In  the  old  times,  before  the  wire  fences 
were  known,  and  before  the  farmSjWere  so 
numerous  all  across  the  West,  the  custom 
was  to  hunt  these  birds  by  means  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  One  could  drive  across 
the  country  at  will,  while  the  sturdy  chicken 
dog— itself  also  a  doomed  species  today  — 
ranged  wide  for  the  body  scent  of  the  coveys. 
When  the  old  fellow  came  to  a  point,  the 
occupants  of  the  cushioned  seats  lazily  got 
down  and  went  up  to  him.  Game  laws 
being  then  pretty  much  unknown,  the 
season  might  be  the  middle  of  July  or 
early  August,  at  which  times  the  young 
birds  would  lie  very  close,  going  up  one  at 
a  time  as  the  dog  was  urged  in  on  one 
point  after  another.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  entire  covey  to  be  wiped  out,  and 
if  any  got  away  it  was  the  business  of  the 
driver  to  mark  them  down.  Puzzling 
enough  was  this  even  sea  of  waving  grass 
to  the  beginner  at  this  sport.  One  has 
seen  a  dozen  birds  knocked  down  in  suc- 
cession, practically  from  the  shooter's 
tracks.  A  part  of  the  art  of  the  accom- 
plished chicken  hunter  was  to  mark  down 
his  falling  birds  by  means  of  this  or  that 
tall  resinwood  or  clump  of  wild  sweet- 
william,  so  that  his  panting  bird  dog  would 
have  the  less  work  to  do  in  retrieving.  Of 
course  at  that  time  all  bird  dogs  were 
taught  to  retrieve. 

Such  shooting  was  not  difficult,  but  it 
was  very  pleasant.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  it  was  to  watch  the  sagacity  of  a 
good  chicken  dog  at  his  work.  Such  a  dog, 
being  country-bred  and  at  liberty  all  his 
life,  was  hard  as  nails,  and  could  go  all  day 
with  an  occasional  drink  at  a  slough.  He 
was  staunch  as  a  rock,  and  keen  of  nose, 
always  pointing  with  high  head  and  some- 
times at  fairly  incredible  distances.  In 
those  days  of  early  shooting  he  had  to  do 
his  work  often  under  the  blazing  sun  of 
summer. 

A  chicken  dog  of  the  old  time  might 
come  in  almost  any  form  or  pedigree.  One 
recalls  a  good  one  which  looked  much  like 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  in  the  average 
run  pointers,  setters  or  droppers  might  be 
equally  in  demand.  To  show  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  American  sportsman,  one 
may  mention  the  oddest  chicken  dog 
perhaps  ever  seen— a  bulldog  trained  by 
a  farmer  boy  not  only  to  stop  at  birds  but 
to  retrieve  them.  Muzzle-loaders  were 
usual  in  those  days,  and  this  youth  was 
possessed  of  a  single-barreled  gun  whose 
lock  was  tied  on  with  string.  None  the 
less,  he  usually  managed  to  make  a  very 
decent  bag  of  birds.  One  also  has  seen 
young  prairie  grouse  killed  as  they  rose  out 
of  the  grass  by  the  lash  of  a  whip,  and  this 
method  of  getting  them  on  the  wing  was 
quite  frequently  practiced  in  some  localities 
in  the  early  summer.  The  sportsman  may 
always  be  trusted  to  use  what  lies  at  his 
hand.  Thus,  only  the  other  day,  a  friend 
who  was  going  fishing  and  needed  some 
dressing  for  his  fly-casting  line,  was  at  a 
loss  until  he  discovered  a  jar  of  so-called 
"skin  food"  on  his  wife's  dressing-table. 
Knowing  that  this  contained  mutton  fat, 
he  fell  upon  it  gladly  and  found  it  served 
very  well!  Just  so,  a  muzzle-loader  and  a 
bulldog  are  better  than  no  shooting  equip- 
ment at  all. 

Naturally  these  halcyon  days  of  grouse 
shooting   could   not   last   forever.  The 
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The  beauty 
and  shape 
that  are  with 
Mohawk  Knit 
Goods  when 
you  buy  them  stay  right  with  them 
through  months  and  months  of  wear. 

That  can't  be  said  of  ordinary 
knit  goods  for  they  are  only  pulled 
and  stretched  into  shape,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  their  shape 
and  good  looks  have  left  them. 

Mohawk  Knit  Goods 

hold  their  shape  because  they  are  knit  to  shape 
on  specially  designed  machines  —  the  only  ones 
of  their  kind  in  existence. 

They  have  lasting  beauty  because  they  are 
knit  from  the  finest,  softest  yarn  ever  made  — 
the  product  of  our  own  yarn  mill. 

And  not  only  do  Mohawk  Knit  Goods  retain 
their  beauty  and  shape,  but  they  are  full  of 
style,  perfect  in  fit  ana  have  the  utmost  dura- 
bility. All  that  without  costing  you  any  more 
than  the  ordinary  kinds  which  become  old  and 
worn  out  after  a  little  wear. 

Coat  Sweaters  Sweaters  Tam-o'-shanters 
Toques      Yales      Scotch  Caps       Cloth  Caps 

All  styles  and  colors,  for  men.  women  and 
children,  and  every  article  guaranteed.  Look 
for  the  Mohawk  "Indian  "  label  on  every  gar- 
ment and  cap. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mohawk  Knit  Goods  and 
insist  upon  getting  them.  If 
he  hasn't  what  you  want. write 
us  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 

Write  anyway  for  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Real  Beauty 
in  Knit  Goods}\ 


Mohawk  Valley  Cap  Factory 

27  Park  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CO  CC        A  PaPer  Transfer 
R    JLXJEjjLj    Pattern  of  this  22-Inch 

Beautiful  Centerpiece 

The  design  is  easily  transferred  to  linen  by  passing  a 
hot  iron  over  the  pattern.  GIVEN  until  July  I,  1910. 
to  every  embroiderer  sending  1 6  cents  for  our 

New  Embroidery  Book  for  1910 

This  I>ook  is  entirely  new  and  just  off  the  press.  Full  of  new 
ideas  ami  designs.  Invaluable  to  embroiderers  as  showing  what 
and  how  to  embroider.  Contains  instructions  tor  working  above 
design:  over  100  pages  of  other  designs:  hundreds  of 
illustrations:   complete  instructions  for  them  all;  diagrams 

Colored  Plates  showing  how  to 
embroider  popular  flowers  :  Cen- 
terpieces, Dollies,  Sofa  Cushions, 
etc.,  in  Wallachian.  Coronation 
Braid,  Eyelet.  Mountmellick  and 
stylish  Stencil  Effects ;  Luncheon 
Seta  ;  Library  Scarfs  :  Bureau 
Sets  ;  Hemmed  and  Drawn  Work 
Squares;  Dainty  Christmas 
Novelties. 

Send  16c.  for  l>ook  and  postage. 
One  Transfer  Pattern  No.  U63A 
will  l>e  sent  you  FRHE.  Ask  for  Pat  - 
tern  1163A  in  your  letter.  If  more 
than  one  of  this  pattern  is  desired, 
then  price  is  6c.  each  for  dupli- 
cates. Book  will  reach  you  in  one 
envelope  and  FREE  pattern  in  a 
separate  envelope.  Address 
THE  NEW  The  Bratnerd  A  Armstrong  Co. 

EMBROIDERY  BOOK    81  Union  St.,  New  London,  Conn 
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No  Long,  Cold  Waits 
For  Boiler  Repairs 


Hot  Water  or 
Low 


With  a  Capitol  Square  Sectional  Boiler  you  are 
protected  from  a  long  shut-down  of  heat  in  mid- 
winter, while  you  await  boiler  repairs. 

This  protection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Capitol 
Sections  are  made  in  halves  —  each  half  being  com- 
plete— instead  of  extending  clear  across  the  boiler. 

Only  the  utmost  carelessness  would  ever  crack  a 
Capitol  Section.  But  should  a  crack  ever  occur  the 
half  section  can  be  taken  out,  the  top  and  bottom 
openings  plugged  and  the  section  returned  to  form 
firepot.    It  will  go  right  on  with  the  heating. 

Your  fitter  can  do  this  at  once.  No  wait  for  new 
parts  from  the  factory.  The  boiler  can  be  operated 
indefinitely. 


:@P!IS1rBors 


Bp" 


(Hot  Water  and  Low  Pressure  Steam) 

In  the  above  illustration  parts  of  the  sections  — 
or  hollow  castings  that  are  filled  with  water  — are 
cut  away  to  show  the  fire-travel.    Notice  the  arrows. 

The  smoke  and  hot  gases  traverse  the  boiler 
three  times  before  they  escape.  In  journeying  back 
and  forth,  the  heat  units  are  nearly  all  absorbed 
by  the  water. 

A  comparison  of  grate  areas  in  boilers  of  a  given 
size  shows  more  direct  heating  surface  in  the 
Capitol  than  in  any  other  boiler.  This  means  more 
heat  —  less  fuel  —  smaller  fuel  bills. 

Capitol  grates  are  so  built  as  to  permit  the 
shaking  of  one  half  without  disturbing  the  other, 
thus  affording  the  use  of  half  the  grate  in  mild 
weather  when  only  a  little  fire  is  needed. 

Save  fuel  money  by  investigating  the  heat  ques- 
tion before  you  buy  a  boiler.  Write  today  for  our 
free  book,  Heating  the  Right  Way."  Address 
Dept.  3  K. 

United  Stales  Heatcrfompaity 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(6)       Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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@Ijiclets 

REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

Try  TLpmf  If  you  can't  buy  Chiclets  in  your 
j    11JC111.  neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents 
for  a  sample  packet.    Any  jobber  will  supply 
storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Canada 


Shu- Food  >'•• 


Leather  eats  it.    It  does  not  eat  (he 
leather.    This  new  non-acid  shoe  paste 
makes  quick  and   long  lasting  shine. 
Sold  by  shoemen  everywhere  or  send  10c  to 

J.  M.  BORLAND  CO.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


-EXTEND  EDf*T 


"-:)S,F0lDt^^^  Cata- 
-Acme  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Mlamisburg,  Obio  


farms  increased  and  the  birds  decreased. 
The  game  laws  came  on  apace,  and  Sep- 
tember first,  September  fifteenth  and  even 
October  first  came  to  be  considered  dates 
early  enough  in  some  states  to  begin  the 
harvesting  of  the  grouse  crop.  This  bird 
develops  very  rapidly  both  in  body  and 
intellect,  and  by  the  time  of  the  first  frost 
the  coveys  begin  to  band  into  great  packs, 
which  will  not  lie  well  to  the  dog,  unless 
the  day  be  very  warm,  and  unless,  per- 
haps, one  has  been  able  to  follow  them  for 
two  or  three  flights  across  country.  This 
latter  is  sometimes  impossible,  as  nowadays 
a  frightened  bunch  of  prairie  chickens  may 
fly  a  mile  or  so  even  by  mid-September. 
By  the  time  the  frost  is  fully  on  the  pump- 
kin and  all  the  corn  in  the  shock,  work  on 
them  with  the  dog  is  pretty  much  out  of 
the  question,  although  sometimes  one  may 
walk  them  up  in  range  on  some  cornfield. 
The  shooter  of  today  usually  earns  his 
prairie  chickens,  whether  it  be  in  the 
grassy  sloughs  of  the  slashed-off  country 
in  middle  Wisconsin,  or  on  the  uplands  of 
Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 
He  meets  today,  continually,  the  problems 
of  fences  and  farms,  not  to  mention  the 
"sooner,"  who  usually  has  beaten  him  to 
the  coveys  long  before  the  opening  date. 
One  of  his  greatest  trials  is  the  fact  that, 
in  much  of  the  good  chicken  country,  there 
are  today  vast  fields  of  corn,  and  the 
erstwhile  trusting  prairie  chicken,  when 
put  up  nowadays  on  the  stubbles,  is  most 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  the  middle  of  a 
cornfield.  Here,  under  an  ardent  sun, 
sometimes  sheltering  amid  stalks  much 
higher  than  his  head,  with  few  weeds  under 
foot  to  offer  cover,  the  sportsman  must 
wallow  through  blindly,  following  an  un- 
seen dog  which  in  turn  is  following  a 
running  bird  that  is  very  apt  to  go  up  out 
of  gunshot.  These  unseemly  matters  were 
not  always  thus,  but  even  as  they  are,  the 
pinnated  grouse  is  still  much  worth  pursuit, 
and  the  man  who  can  lay  out  in  the  shade 
of  a  haystack  half  a  dozen  of  these  big, 
mottled  grouse  is  apt  to  feel  well  repaid 
for  a  long,  hot  day  on  foot. 

Shooting  the  Sharptail 

The  sharptailed  grouse  is  very  similar  in 
habits  to  the  prairie  chicken  proper.  It 
is  paler  in  color,  has  a  sharper  tail,  and 
perhaps  also  a  slightly  sharper  intellect. 
It,  too,  comes  in  on  the  stubble  fields,  but 
resorts  also  to  wild  and  bleak  country,  dry 
sandhills,  willow-lined  valleys  and  the 
like.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  for- 
est or  scrub  country  than  is  the  prairie 
chicken.  This  bird  lies  well  to  the  dog  and 
in  flight  is  much  the  same  as  the  "chicken  " 
proper. 

As  autumn  advances,  some  of  the  old 
cocks  are  apt  to  go  up  wild;  and  as  they 
rock  off  down  the  wind,  uttering  their  loud, 
derisive  cackle,  it  needs  number  six  and 
a  long  lead  to  stop  them.  In  ordinary  or 
typical  grouse  shooting,  most  misses  come 
from  shooting  too  quick.  Although  he 
makes  a  great  fuss  about  getting  up,  the 
grouse  at  first  is  not  really  flying  very  fast. 
Just  wait  until  he  straightens  and  settles, 
cover  him  fair  for  a  straightaway,  or  just 
get  in  front  of  his  nose  on  cross  shots,  and 
he  is  yours.  The  12  or  the  16  gauge  is  the 
gun  today  for  him,  and  perhaps  one  might 
counsel  No.  7  shot.  In  the  old  times  we 
used  No.  8  or  even  No.  9,  and  in  that 
epoch  of  our  development  the  favorite 
weapon  was  a  10-pound  10-gauge.  The 
shooting  today  is  really  sportier  than  of 
old.  Given  a  good,  cool,  bright  day  on 
some  stubble  country  of  Minnesota,  Da- 
kota or  Saskatchewan,  with  now  and  then 
a  bunch  of  birds,  and  perhaps  now  and  then 
a  decent  dog  out  of  the  crateful  one  is 
obliged  to  take  along  today  of  our  lathy 
and  degenerate  canine  product;  given  a 
dozen  or  two  dozen  times  a  day  a  fair  rise 
and  a  clean  shot  at  forty  yards  on  well- 
grown  grouse,  and  one  will  long  carry 
away  pleasant  memories  of  this  sport  even 
today. 

All  the  species  of  grouse  merge  at  the 
edges,  so  to  speak,  in  regard  to  their 
habits  and  habitat.  The  pinnated  grouse 
resembles  the  sharptail  in  its  habits  in 
some  localities,  and  again  the  latter  may 
take  on  some  of  the  habits  of  the  ruffed 
grouse,  or  even  of  the  spruce  grouse  or  the 
willow  grouse.  There  formerly  existed,  in 
the  late  fall,  a  pronounced  migration  of 
pinnated  grouse  from  the  unsettled  coun- 
try of  Iowa  and  Dakota  southward  to  the 
corn  country.  The  birds  wintered  on  the 
cornfields  and  in  timber  tracts.  Today 
there  is  an  equally-pronounced  migration 


No  room  in  any  house,  now- 
adays, is  too  fine  to  have  a 
linoleum  floor. 

Because  the  modern,  improved  linoleum 
—  Cook's  Linoleum  —  is  handsome 
enough  for  any  room.  Artistic  de- 
signs, varied  to  suit  every  taste.  Inlaid 
and  printed  in  colors  to  harmonize 
with  any  scheme  of  decoration. 

You  can  buy  Cook's  Linoleum  that  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  your  library  or  daintiest  bedroom.  For  the 
hall,  dining-room,  nursery,  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry,  it  is 
the  one  floor  that  answers  all  demands 
of  comfort,  appearance,  hygiene  and 
durability. 

Won' t  you  be  interested  in  a  book  tell- 
/  at»j    ing  all  about  linoleum  and  showing  the 

Wwijj^""  '  newest  Cook's  designs  in  colors?  Write  for 

'   *    a  free  copy.  Ask  for  Linoleum  Book  IS  I . 

When  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy  linoleum,  be  sure  to  ask 
the  dealer  for  Cook's.  Look  for  the  name  "Cook's"  on  the 
back.    It  is  wholly  sanitary;  longer  wearing. 

Cook's  Inlaid  Linoleum  is  a  molded  inlaid,  made  all  in  one  piece,  not  pieced- 
together  dies  like  the  old  kind.  No  joints  or  seams  to  open  and  admit  scrub- 
water.  No  lodging  place  for  dirt  or  germs.  Pattern  through  to  back.  Cook's 
Inlaid  wears  from  five  to  ten  years  longer  than  ordinary  inlaid  linoleum. 

Cook's  Printed  Linoleum  has  an  extra  deep  pattern,  is  tougher,  more  flexible, 
easier  to  handle  and  lay  without  cracking  or  chipping.  It  retains  an  unimpaired 
surface  longer  under  grinding  wear  than  any  other  printed  linoleum. 

Cook's  Cork  Carpet  makes  the  quietest,  most  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and 
most  durable  floor  for  churches,  halls  and  all  public  buildings. 


Look  on 
both 
jSEsE^  *»  sides 
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Cooks  DcCOFcl  ^or  wa^s  both  beautiful  and  clean 

Beauty  without  cleanliness  is  out  of  place  in  a  home. 
Why  put  unsanitary,  germ-catching  paper  or  burlap  on  your  walls  when  you  may  have  Decora, 
the  wall-cloth  that  can  be  cleansed  with  a  damp  cloth?  Neither  fades  nor  cracks,  lasts  indef- 
initely with  colors  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  when  put  on.  Decora  is  made  in  many  charming 
designs,  all  color  notes.  It  comes  in  rolls  like  wall-paper  and  may  be  hung  by  any  paper- 
hanger.  Ask  your  dealer.  An  interesting  little  booklet  on  "Home  Decoration  "  will  be  mailed 
free  on  request.    Write  for  it  along  with  the  Linoleum  Book. 


Cook's  Linoleum 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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How  Long  Have  You 
Smoked  Your  Present 
Brand  of  Cigars? 

I  have  customers,  not  a  few,  but  many,  who 
have  smoked  my  Panatelas  continuously 
for  seven  years,  or  since  their  introduction. 

That  seems  to  prove  that 
my  Panatela  "wears  well," 
that  it  is  not  too  heavy  or 
strong  for  continuous  smok- 
ing ;  that  the  tobacco  is  not 
drugged  or  doctored ;  that 
the  quality  is  uniform  year  in 
and  year  out. 

My  Panatela  has  a  filler  of 
clear,  clean,  long  Havana 
leaf,  grown  in  Cuba  —  and 
nothing  else.  This  I  guar- 
antee, and  will  prove  to  any- 
one on  request.  (I  empha- 
size "grown  in  Cuba"  be- 
cause poetic  or  other  license 
seemsto  allowtobacco  grown 
in  the  United  States  from 
Havana  seed  to  be  labeled 
"Havana.")  The  wrapper 
of  my  Panatela  is  genuine 
Sumatra,  and  the  cigars  are 
hand-made  throughout  by 
expert  men  cigar-makers. 

My  way  of  selling  cigars 
gives  my  customers  cigars  at 
wholesale  prices  —  about  half 
what  equal  quality  costs  in 
retail  cigar  stores.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  chiefly  because 
my  customers  are  contin- 
ually sending  in  repeat  orders 
of  their  own  accord,  that  I 
am  able  to  give  and  continue 
giving  the  cigar  values  that 
I  do.  These  repeat  orders 
cost  me  nothing  and  keep 
down  selling  costs —  and  sell- 
ing costs  are  a  big  item  in 
the  cigar  business,  when 
done  in  the  usual  way. 

MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, 
upon  request,  send  fifty 
Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  ex- 
press prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  my  ex- 
pense if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit   the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  Order  To  Convince  YOU 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


that  the  name 

Blanke 


on  Coffee 


Means  Quality 


I  now  offer  to  send  you 
an  Individual  Coffee 
Maker  (which  sells 
regularly  for  29c  and 
well  worth  it)  for  ten 
cents  and  four  cents 
for  mailing  and  with 
it  a  sample  of  one  of  the  following  brands  of  coffee: 
Faust  Blend,  retails  for  45c  per  lb. 

Grant  Cabin,  "        35c  per  lb. 

Tally  Ho,  "        25c  per  lb. 

World' s  Fair  20c  Blend  "        20c  per  lb. 
Please  state  the  brand  of  which  you  want  a  sample. 
I  am  sure  that  when  you  try  any  of  these  famous 
brands  you  will  be  convinced  that  Blanke's  Coffee 
has  a  better  cup  flavor  than  any  you  have  ever 
used  at  the  same  price. 

When  sending  you  one  of  these  Individual  Coffee 
Makers  for  ten  cents  and  postage  (4c)  I  am  charg- 
ing fifteen  cents  to  advertising,  but  the  confidence 
I  have  in  my  coffee  pleasing  you  justifies  me  in 
doing  this. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  supplying  Blanke's  Coffee 
the  best  value  for  your  coffee  money. 

C.  F.  Blanke,  Pres't.,C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Running  Water  For  Irrigation  and  Home  Use 

IE  there's  a  running  stream  orsprinfc  on  your  land,  by  install' 
ing a  NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM  you  can  pump  the 
water  just  where  it's  needed.  Write  lor  illustrated  cata- 
logue AD  and  estimate.  We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  JNB 
and  Towers.  Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


of  sharptailed  grouse  each  winter,  coming 
out  of  southern  Canada— which  the  real- 
estate  agents  would  have  us  to  believe 
raises  strawberries  the  year  round.  These 
birds  come  into  the  scrub  country  of  upper 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  where  they  live 
very  largely  on  buds.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  sharptailed  grouse  has  been  edging 
South,  just  as  the  bob-white  quail  has 
steadily  been  edging  North.  On  one  buck- 
wheat field  of  middle  Wisconsin,  in  a  space 
of  less  than  ten  acres,  our  party  once  put 
up  pinnated,  sharp  tail  and  ruffed  grouse, 
killing  some  of  each;  and  later  in  the  day, 
on  the  same  field,  we  found  a  bevy  of 
bob-white  quail.  Such  an  incident,  of 
course,  is  most  unusual. 

There  do  not  lack  sportsmen  who  con- 
sider the  ruffed  grouse  the  king  of  all  our 
game  birds.  As  this  bird  exists  in  the  pine 
forests  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  he 
sometimes  is  stupid  as  a  fool  hen,  and 
sometimes  knows  no  better  than  to  perch 
in  a  tree  and  look  down  at  a  little  barking 
dog.  All  over  the  pine  country  he  is 
pecked  at  by  countless  .22  rifles,  in  and  out 
of  season,  and  he  is  easy  meat  for  market 
hunter  or  law  breaker.  Yet  this  is  the 
same  species  as  that  of  the  popple  flats  of 
New  York  and  lower  Michigan,  and  the 
hardwood  glades  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, where  certainly  he  is  one  of  the  wisest 
and  wariest  of  all  game  birds.  Loose  of 
plumage  and  soft  of  flesh,  he  is  easily 
knocked  down  even  by  No.  9  or  No.  10 
shot;  but  he  goes  up  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing noise,  puts  a  tree  between  himself  and 
the  shooter,  vanishes  like  a  ghost,  curves 
sidewise  at  the  end  of  his  flight,  runs  after 
he  alights,  runs  ahead  of  the  dog.  and 
always  goes  up  at  the  most  unpropitious 
moment.  He  is  by  all  odds  more  difficult 
to  acquire  than  the  helpless  prairie  grouse. 
Sometimes  one  finds  him  eating  white 
clover  at  the  edge  of  the  thickets,  and 
caught  fair  in  the  open  he  is  not  so  hard  to 
stop,  although  certainly  very  swift  of  wing. 
One  saw  a  good  Michigan  shot  one  day 
kill  six  ruffed  grouse  straight,  on  a  little 
opening  among  some  brush  heaps;  and 
the  same  gun,  shooting  in  and  out  of  cover, 
once  killed  thirteen  straight,  every  shot 
attempted  in  one  day's  work.  This,  it 
need  not  be  repeated,  is  an  extraordinary 
record.  Five-sixths  of  one's  prairie  grouse 
in  the  old  days,  three-quarters  of  them 
today,  half  of  one's  quail,  and,  say,  one 
ruffed  grouse  out  of  three,  may  be  called 
very  decent  shooting. 

Where  Ruffed  Grouse  Feed 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  mysterious  bird 
as  well  as  a  capricious  one.  He  is  much 
given  to  acquiring  certain  scientific  diseases 
which  result  in  his  apparent  extermination, 
for  perhaps  a  term  of  years,  over  large 
tracts  of  country.  Then  again  the  birds 
may  mysteriously  reappear  and  offer  good 
sport  for  two  or  three  years.  They  are 
harder  to  clean  out  with  the  gun  than  the 
prairie  grouse,  and  they  have  held  their 
own  close  to  civilization  in  the  oldest- 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  market  shooters  who  supply  most 
of  the  markets  with  ruffed  grouse,  and  do 
so  contrary  to  the  law  practically  all  over 
the  United  States,  do  not  kill  their  birds  by 
fair  wing  shooting,  but  pot  them  out  of 
trees  into  which  they  drive  them  by  use 
of  a  dog.  Any  sportsman  knows  that  an 
abandoned  lumbering  road,  where  clover 
and  timothy  grow  on  the  edges,  is  a  good 
place  to  hunt  ruffed  grouse.  Sometimes 
market-shooters  bait  such  roads  with  wild 
rice  or  other  grain,  thus  gathering  in  the 
contents  of  quite  an  area  of  forest  upon 
a  restricted  region  suitable  for  market- 
shooting  methods.  The  sportsman  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  unfair  means  as 
this.  His  dog  is  the  pointer  or  the  setter, 
and  if  the  dog  can  handle  an  old  ruffed 
grouse  in  a  much-hunted  country,  he 
certainly  is  a  dog  worth  taking  to  one's 
heart.  For  weapon,  of  course,  the  sports- 
man will  have  his  12  or  16  gauge  cylinder 
bore,  because  the  choke  bore  would  tear 
the  bird  badly  at  the  ranges  sometimes 
necessary.  No.  8  shot  is  about  the  cor- 
rect thing  for  this  cover  shooting  at  close 
range. 

The  meat  of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  delicate, 
although  a  trifle  dry.  The  flesh  is  always 
white,  whereas  the  flesh  of  the  full-grown 
prairie  grouse  is  darker.  Sometimes  a 
distinctly  bitter  taste  will  be  found  in  the 
thighs  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  which  feeds 
largely  on  buds  and  tops.  This  is  partially 
overcome  if  the  bird  is  drawn  promptly 
after  killing. 


New  Fall  Fashion  Booklet  No. 
16  and  12  portraits  of  champion 
athletes  free,  on  request. 


Your  Clothes  Problem 
Solved 

Don't  you  find  it  somewhat  of  a  ques- 
tion each  season  to  decide  where  to 
buy  your  new  clothes?    You  may  have 
gotten  good  satisfaction  before  with 
a  few  exceptions,  but  because  of  the 
exceptions  you  determine  to  change 
tailors.    There  is  a  way  of  solving 
this  problem  permanently  and  most 
satisfactorily,  and  that  is  to  have  your 
clothes  made  to  order  through 

Strauss  Brothers' 

National  Tailoring  Service 

tOver  5,000  local  representatives  and  branch  storeB 
throughout  the  United  Statesj 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  particular 
and  prominent  men  all  over  the  country  order 
their  clothes  from  us  season  after  season. 
Why  not  give  us  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating our  ability  to  please  you?  The  risk 
is  all  ours  —  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Our  established  dealers  in  nearly  every 
town  and  city  are  now 
displaying  our  mag- 
nificent line  of  500 
new  Fall  woolens, 
ranging  in  price 
from  $20.00  to  $40.00 
for  suits  or  over- 
coats.   Have  your 
measurements 
skilfully  taken;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  re- 
ceive the  splen- 
didly finished,  per- 
fect fitting  clothes. 


and  all  v 
Safety  Blades 


Let  us  prove  to  you  the  advantages  of 
having-  a  Griffon  Automatic  -Stropper  with 
a  strop  of  selected  calf- skin,  rich  in  a  soft 
naturaHeather  oil. 

Strops  any  safety  blade  made.  Does  it  perfectly, 
quickly.  Regulated  like  a  clock.  A  5  year  old 
child  can  work  it  as  well  as  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Just  push  the  handle  back  and  forth,  the  machine 
does  the  rest.  The  result  is  always  successful, 
always  thesame — a  smooth,  delightfully  keen  edge. 

Go  to  your  Dealer  to-day — ask  him  to  show  you 
how  this  strop  works.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  us  his  name  and  address  with  three  of  your 
discarded  blades  (any  make)  and  two  2c  stamps  to 
pay  for  postage  —  we  will  return  the  blades  better 
than  new,  proving  to  you  the  delightfully  keen 
edge  this  strop  will  put  on  your  old  blades. 

Price  $2  —  name  the  razor  you  use. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "Shavings."  Be  sure  to 
mention  your  Dealer's  name  and  address,  and  say 
whether  or  not  he  sells  the  Griffon  Automatic  Strapper. 

GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 

476  Broadway,  New  York 
41  Common  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 


Good  Health 

First  — 
Pleasure  Follows. 

Grape-Nuts 

is  a  scientifically  made  pure  food. 

Contains  the  natural  phosphates 
grown  in  wheat  and  barley  —  for 
rebuilding  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

The  food  for  those  who  value 
mental  and  physical  health  — 

"There's  a  Reason" 


POSTUM  CEREAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Pens  that  Write  Right 

Perfect  penmanship —fine  hairlines 
and  even  shading— is  only  possible 
when  the  pen  is  perfect.  The 
smoothly  rounded  points,  even 
temper,  correct  form  and  great 
elasticity  of 


make  every  man's  "hand* 
goodone.  Absolutely  right  for 
every  kind  of  writing.  A  sam- 
ple card  of  12  different  kinds 
sent  free  for  6  cents  postage. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


Do  You  Wear  Eye- 
Classes  On  and  Off? 

Then  you  will  appreciate 
the   convenience   ol  ttie 


Automatic  cL«  Holder 


It  automatically  winds  up  the  chain  and 
holds  the  eye-glasses  when  not  in  use. 

50c  and  up  and  fully  guaranteed 


Catalog  showing  36  styles 
free  on  request. 

Sold  by  Leading  Jewelers  and 
Opticians.  Well  mail  it  to  you 
if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

K ETCH AM  &  McDOUC ALL 
19  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 
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The  Third  Arm  of  the\^namaker  Business 


ONE  arm  of  our  business  reaches  out  in  a 
wide  circle  over  Manhattan,  up  into  New 
England,  over  New  Jersey,  into  the  South  and 
West  f  ro  m  N  e  w  Yo  rk  City,  ^  vh  e  re  t  h  e  Wa  n  a  m  a  ke  r 
store  occupies  the  old  A.  T.  Stewart  Building  at 
10th  &  Broadway  and  also  the  twice  as  large  new 
Wanamaker  Building  across  9th  Street,  both 
buildings  connected  by  large  underground 
passage-ways  and  by  a  new  double-deck  "Bridge 
of  Progress"  in  the  air. 


Reaches  out  to 


This  third  arm  of  the  Wanamaker  business  is  the 

Wanamaker  International 
Mail  Order  Service 

now  ready  to  reach  directly  into  the  15  or  20  million 
homes  in  the,  United  States,  and  into  other  countries,  not 
with  the  idea  of  disturbing  the  trade  of  localities,  but  with 
the  intention  of  giving  to  people  everywhere  a  service  not 
available  in  their  home  towns. 

A  woman  recently  went  back  west  to  her  home  and  said 
to  her  family  —  '  Yes,  I  have  seen  all  the  stores  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  — AND  WANAMAKER' S. " 

She  recognized,  you  see,  that  Wanamaker's  stands  in  a 
distinct  class.  Its  merchandise  is  distinct;  its  prices  are  often 
different;  its  service  has  a  personality  which  we  believe  has 
never  been  simulated. 

A  man's  suit  from  Wanamaker's  will  last  longer  because  we  sell 
nothing  but  all-wool.  A  woman's  waist  will  be  just  a  little  prettier 
and  feel  a  little  better  because  it  was  designed  and  made  in  a  clean, 
sanitary,  cheerful  work-room. 

Most  of  our  goods  are  made  to  our  own  specifications,  and 
everything  is  strictly  inspected  when  it  comes  into  the  store.  We  aim, 
not  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  the  best  quality  at  each  price. 
There  are  62  parts  in  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  example,  every  one  of  which 
can  be  cheapened.    We  see  that  the  whole  62  parts  are  good. 

CHECK 
BELOW 

the  books  you  want 
and  send  your  name 
and  address  to 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Section. 100 
New  York  City 
and  you  will  receive 
free  and  postpaid  the 
WAN  AMAKER 
MERCHANDISE 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 


ANOTHER  arm  of  our  service  (the  origi- 
ii  nal  mother  store)  has  heen  reaching 
out  now  for  48  years  into  the  homes  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining  vicinage  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  early  next  Spring  our 
New  Philadelphia  Store  will  he  ready  in  its 
entirety  for  occupancy,  giving  us  the  Largest 
merchandise  show  rooms  in  the  w  orld  —  about 
45  acres  of  floor  space. 


ivherever 


you 


live 


i 

mm 


For  Women 

1.  Fashions 

Picturing  and  describ- 
ing the  newest  fashions 
in  Dresses.  Suits,  and 
Coats  tor  Women  and 
Girls. 

2.  Lingerie 

Pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  Women's  Waists, 
Negligees,  House 
Gowns,  Underclothes, 
Silk  Petticoats  and 
Corsets. 

3.  Millinery 

4.  Children's 

Wear 

5.  Dress  Goods 

6.  Handkerchiefs 

7.  Linens 

8.  Fancy  Goods 

Illustrating  Women's 
Neck-wear,  Gloves. 
Jewelry,  Belts.  Fans. 
Combs.  Toilet  Articles, 
Leatner  Goods,  Notions, 
Dress  Trimmings, 
I-aces,  Embroideries, 
Art  Fin  broideries. 
Umbrellas,  Parasols  and 
other  small  wares. 
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For  many  years  families  have  traded  with  us  at 
long  distance  with  perfect  confidence.  People  send 
in — say  $100  for  the  best  diamond  ring  we  could  sell 
them — and  have  written  back  how  pleased  they  were 
with  the  ring  when  received. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  wish  you  to  accept 
our  Mail  Order  Service  and  we  will  reciprocate  your 
confidence  by  saying  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  goods 
we  send  you,  if  they  are  not  satisfactory  when  they  reach 
your  home,  send  them  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money 
and  pay  the  shipping  charges. 

In  Philadelphia  they  call  the  store  simply 
"Wanamaker's."    In  New  York  it  has  grown  to  be 

Wanamaker s,  Enlarged, 
Specialized,  Nationalized 

Combined,  the  two  businesses  form  at  least  a  25 
million  dollar  plant  and  have  on  hand  all  the  year  round 
an  average  of  10  to  12  million  dollars  of  merchandise, 
giving  employment  to  10  to  15  thousand  people  daily. 

CHECK 
BELOW 

the  books  you  want 
and  send  your  name 
and  address  to 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Section  100 
New  York  City 

and  you  will  receive 
free  and  postpaid  the 
WANAMAKER 
MERCHANDISE 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 
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Paris 


New  York 


The  Guide  Book  to  Wanamaker's — Sent  Free  Postpaid 


will  tell  you  how  you  can  shop  in  New  York,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  and  the  numerous  catalogs,  folios,  booklets,  photographic 
pictures,  samples  of  goods,  prices  and  descriptions  (all  sent  free 
anywhere)  will  give  the  specific  information  desired. 

The  Wanamaker  Woman's  Store 

occupies  the  entire  old  A.T.  Stewart  Building  in  New  York  and 
is  in  constant  touch  with  Paris,  London  and  Berlin,  and  every 
source  of  fashion  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  Wanamaker  Galleries 

occupying  the  new  16-story  Wanamaker  Building  (exclusive  of 
the  main  floor,  which  is  the  Man's  Store)  are  devoted  to  the  must 
comprehensive  assemblages  of  Home  Furnishings,  and  the  broadest 
facilities  for  Home  Decoration  existing  anywhere. 


Anything  needed  for  the  home  can  be  bought  satisfactorily 
through  the  Wanamaker  Mail  OrderService,  and  we  can  settle  for 
you  the  entire  question  of  decorating  and  furnishing  your  new 
house  or  redecorating  your  old  house,  or  a  part  of  it,  wherever  it 
may  be  located,  if  you  nmll  merely  turtle  to  us  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

The  Piano  Store,  the  Book  Store  and  the  Jewelry  Store  are 
each  complete,  distinctive  and  of  the  highest  character  —  as  die 
Reference  Books  will  show. 

Our  Organization  in  Paris 

was  the  first  American  bureau  of  its  scope  to  be  located  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  old  world, 
bringing  the  true  Fashions  first  to  America  —  AND  TO  YOU — 
originating  and  offering  them  first-hand  to  our  clientele. 


For  the  House 

1.  Palatial 

Furniture 

2.  Forefather's 
Furniture 

3.  Modern 

Furniture 

4.  Model  Metal 
Bedsteads 

5.  Hygienic 

Bedding 

6.  China.  Glass 
and  Ar  t  War  es 

7.  Upholster v  and 
Lace  Curtains 

8.  Pianos 

For  Men  and  Boys 

1.  Men  v 

Boys'  Wear 

Illustrating  latest  New 
York  styles  in  Men  anil 
Boys'  Cloth  ins  and 

For  Men  and  Women 

1.  Shoe 

2.  Hosiery  and 

L'nderwear 

3.  Book  List 

Address  all  Communications  to  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Section  100,  New  York  City 
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'LI  NOF  E  LT ED" APARTMENT  BUILDING 

KANSAS  CITY 


THREE  "ll  NOF  EITEO  COTTAGES 
WINONA 


"LI  NOF  ELTEO"  BUILD  I  NG5 

OfTHe  AGRICULTURAL 
College  at 
winnipeg 


Retains  Heat    Keeps  out 
Cold— Deadens  Sound 

Before  you  complete  your  building  plans,  don't  fail  to  get  a 
sample  of  and  complete  information  on  the  uses  and  value  of 


KIOFELT  is  a  flax  fibre  insulating  quilt  for  building  purposes.     Between  two  layers  of  tough 
paper  is  placed  a  layer  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  flax  plant  —  the  whole  held  firmly  in  place 
by  5  rows  of  heavy  stitching  —  making  a  quilt  which,  by  actual  tests,  has  proven 
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lllvd   as  standard 


Where  Linofelt 
is  made. 


The  Factory  ol  the  Union  Fibre  Co 
Winona,  Minn. 


Building  Paper 

For  Excluding  Cold,  Heat  or  Sound 

ElOFELT  is  put  on  with  the  same  labor  as  ordinary  building  papers.  It  is  used 
for  sheathing,  floor  deadener  and  substitute  for  back-plaster  on  any  style  or 
size  of  building,  adding  40%  to  its  warmth  and  comfort,  with  a  mere  1  %  to  its  cost. 
25,000  Refrigerator  Cars  are  lined  with  Linofelt  and  thousands  more  are  being 
lined  —  a  proof  of  its  insulating  effectiveness.  The  best  makes  of  Domestic 
Refrigerators  are  lined  with  Linofelt. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and 
Illustrated  Book  Showing  Uses 

Write  UNION  FIBRE  CO. 

712  Fibre  Avenue,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  Philip  Carey  Company,  Distributors,  Cincinnati.  .  0 

A.  Ko 

Branches  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Ready  for  Use 


Hello,  Brother! 


Shed  your  pack,  fill  your  pipe,  and  sit  down  —  we  want  to  have  a  little  straight  "Head  Camp"  fire 
talk  with  you.  To  get  right  down  to  u brass  tacks,"  you've  got  your  share  of  red  corpuscles  in  your 
blood  —  you  like  the  fields,  and  woods  and  waters—  you  like  the  solo  of  the  reel,  and  the  voice  of  the  gun. 
It*s  an  unfortunate  fact  that  you,  who  love  these  ih  ings,  cannot  get  more  than  from  one  to  four  weeks  off 
in  a  year  to  enjoy  them.  NOW  LISTEN  :  —  If  we  can  show  you  how  you  can 
take  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip  twelve  times  a  year  for  $1.00  without  neglecting 
your  work,  will  you  take  it  ?  If  we  can  take  you  into  the  big  woods  where  you 
can  smell  the  evergreens,  and  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook,  and  see  at  close 
range  big  game  and  small,  will  you  come  with  us?    Subscribe  for  the 


National  Sportsman 


—  that's  the  answer — and  as  this  magazine  comes  to  you  each  month,  it  will  lure 
you  pleasantly  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of  your  every -day  work  to  the 
healthful  atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  fields  — will  make  you  forget  your 
troubles  —  will  put  new  life  into  you  —  and  in  addition  to  your  annual  outing  in 
the  open,  you  will  get  from  its  contents  each  month  during  the  year  many  a 
pleasant  trip  and  enjoyable  experience  with  Rod,  Dog,  Rifle  and  Gun. 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  magazine  published. 
It's  just  like  a  great  big  camp  in  the  woods,  with  75,000  good  fellows  sitting  around  the  fire, 
smoking  and  telling  each  other  stories  about  their  good  times  in  the  woods.  Come  in,  Brother, 
join  with  us  and  tell  us  a  good  story  if  you  have  one,  or  just  sit  and  listen,  if  you'd  rather. 

Briefly,  the  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  contains  each  month  160  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories,  photographs  of  fish  and  game  taken  from  life  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff  that  will  make 
any  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  read  the  copy 
through  before  he  goes  to  bed,  even  if  it  takes  all 
night.  Think  of  it,  12  copies,  each  containing 
160  pages,  over  1,900  pages  in  all,  sent  to  you  post- 
paid -for  a  one  dollar  "  William." 

Is  your  blood  warm  yet.  Brother?  If  not, 
listen  to  this  :  Send  us  $1.00,  on  receipt  of  which 
enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  list 
for  one  year,  and  send  you  by  return  mail  one 
of  our  heavy  burnished  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs  (regular  price  50c. )  as  here 
shown,  with  russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle,  together  with  a  copy 
of  our  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORT- 
ING GOODS  containing  384  PAGES 
OF  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
for  sportsmen,  including  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Game  Laws  of  all  the  States  and 
Canada,  Cooking  Recipes  for  Campers, 
How  to  use  the  Compass,  Hints  on  the 
Use  of  Firearms,  information  about 
various  kinds  of  powder,  size  of  shot, 
etc.,  to  be  used  for  different  game,  to- 
gether with  comple'e  descriptions  and 
lowest  possible  prices  on  all  kinds  of 
Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Tents,  Camp 
Outfits,  Fishing  Tackle  and  other  goods 
of  interest  to  lovers  of  outdoor  sports. 
Can  you  beat  this? 

12  Copiea  National  Sportsman  at  15c  each  .  .  .  .  SI  80 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  "Watch  Fob  ....  .50 

Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods   .10 

Total  Value, 

All   Vr\i*»»o  1    f\f\        It>s  a  whole  lot  for  the  money,  but  we  knov 

/-YU     lOUrS  rOr  ipl.UU    a  National  Sportsman  you  will  always  be  one. 

Fill  in  attached  coupon  and  mail  to-day 


$2.40 

that  if  you  once  becon 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,  Inc.,  73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a  year'* 
Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods. 


subscription  to  the  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,  a  Watch  Fob,  and  a  copy  of  your 


Address  in  Full 


THE  REALLY 
BEST  SAW 


THE  TRADE  MARK  THAT 
GUARANTEES 
"SAW.  SERVICE 


^      is  the  saw  that 
proves  by  the 
..  "         "Test  of  Service." 

No  matter  what  the  price,  or 
the  brand,  where  it's  made,  or 
how  advertised,  it  is  only  best  through 
.  - "  its    unquestionable    superiority  over 

ALL  other  saws.     The  man  who  buys  the 
saw  wants  service ;  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

DISSTON  SAWS 

have  been  known  and  used  by  manufacturers,  carpenters,  builders  and 
householders  for  Seventy  Years,  and  time  and  again  comparison  has 
proved  them  BEST.  Every  claim  made  for  Disston  Saws  is  backed  by 
actual  test.  There  are  to-day  in  use  Disston  Saws  that  were  made 
before  Civil  War  times.   Could  there  be  stronger  proof  of  superiority? 

Disston  Saws  are  made  of  ft igh  Grade  Steel  (manufactured  exclusively 
in  our  works)  of  a  special  texture  found  in  no  other  brand,  and  tem- 
pered by  a  patent  process  that  renders  the  blade  tough  and  elastic. 
Disston  Saws  are  conditioned  by  Disston  Files  —  the  finest  files 
made.  Handle  wood  used  on  Disston  Saws  is  seasoned  three  years 
before  using,  and  Disston  Handles  never  warp  and  throw  the  saw  out 
of  shape.  Disston  Teeth  are  so  shaped  that  they  CUT  —  not  tear  —  the 
wood.    In  the  finished  article  Disston  Saws  represent  PERFECTION. 

There's  a  wealth  of  information  in  the  "Disston  Hand-Book  on 
Saws."     A  request  will  bring  it  to  you  without  cost. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  productive  letter-head 

is  never  an  expense.  Its  a 
gilt-edged  investment,  always 

To  men  who  appreciate  the 
real  producing- power  inherent 
in  good  paper — 

:©0(P©M 

mm 

Is  the  Gold  Bond  in  Business  Stationery 

It's  not  alone  the  printing  or  the 
lithography  that  makes  impressive, 
paying  stationery.  The  compelling- 
power,  a  big  percentage  of  it,  is  in  the 
quality  of  your  paper.  Coupon  Bond 
speaks  quality — gold  bond  quality. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  every  time 
to  give  you  stationery  that  is  impress- 
ive and  convincing  to  a  degree  you 
could  never  hope  to  have  in  any 
"near-bond"  papers. 

Coupon  Bond  lends  prestige  and  influ- 
ence to  any  business  message.  It  prints 
better  and  lithographs  better  because  the 
better  quality  is  there.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  Coupon  Bond  is  known  among  shrewd 
paper  investors  as  the  real  gold  bond  in 
business  stationery. 

Send  today  for  the  free  sample  book.  It 
will  convince  you  of  this  fact.  On  request 
we  will  include  samples  of  Berkshire  Cover 
Paper  and  Arrive  Half  Tone  Paper,  which 
we  consider  the  two  best  book  or  booklet 
papers  made. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

  Holyoke,  Mass. 

MyJjj[]3V?tt  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writ- 
pwTfnvi]  ing,  Book  and  Cover,  and  other  (it* 
\&i}i}Z>y/  Papers  for  Business  Purposes.  ws!li^7 
v<i£^S^  29  Mills. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  DIAMOND 


Found  in 
the  best 

shoes  because  no 
shoe  is  perfect 
withoul  them,  it 
means  a  lot  to  the 
wearer  to  have 
no  "  brassy  "  eye- 
lets to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the 
shoe  and  no 
frayed  l^ces  to 
replace. 


You  don't 
have  to  pay 
e-xira  for  Dia- 
mond Fast  Color 
Eyelets.  The 
manufacturer 
does  that  because 
he  wants  his  shoes 
to  give  absolute 
satisfaction. 
Leading  shoe 
manufacturers  all 
over  the  world 
'are  now  using 
them  because  ex- 


perience has  demonstrated  that  ihey  are  best. 

Examine  the  next  pair  of  shoes  you  buy  for  the 
little  diamond  shaped  trade  •  iflp     It  is  only 

a  little  thing  to  remember  and  it  means  more  shoe 
satisfaction.  You  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  the  best.  ~  -  r>  -  ,->  .  \ i 

Remember  that  Diamond  Fast  Color  Eyelets 
improve  the  appearance  of  a  shoe  and  they  retain 
their  original  color  and  brightness  until  after  the 
shoe  is  worn  out.  / 

\  %s  I 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them 

UNITED 
FAST  COLOR  EYELET  CO. 
Bosian,  Mass. 


THRIFT 

Sticking  to  a  Thrifty  Job 

A LARGE  London  house  has  American 
headquarters  in  New  York,  with 
■  branches  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  and  employs  in  this  country  several 
hundred  young  men  who  keep  records, 
make  sales  and  handle  money. 

The  American  manager  is  a  North  coun- 
try Englishman  who  has  worked  his  way 
up  from  nothing.  When  he  was  a  young 
fellow  in  England,  he  says,  his  relatives  did 
not  understand  him  at  all.  Other  members 
of  the  family  got  positions  and  stuck  to 
them,  whereas  he  was  pretty  constantly 
shifting  from  place  to  place  in  his  early 
years.  That  is  directly  opposed  to  English 
notions.  His  relatives  did  not  see  that 
every  time  he  changed  employers  he  got  a 
better  job,  until  finally  he  worked  himself 
into  a  position  with  this  house  and  stuck 
to  it,  rising  eventually  to  his  present  posi- 
tion and  a  competence. 

To  this  day  his  relatives  do  not  under- 
stand how  he  did  it,  and  as  an  employer 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  impart  the  general 
idea  to  young  men  who  work  for  him.  It 
is  simple  enough.  He  never  worked  for 
money  in  itself.  During  the  years  when  he 
was  shifting  about  it  was  experience  he 
sought,  not  wages.  Then,  when  he  landed 
a  job  with  a  house  that  offered  broad 
opportunities  for  advancement,  he  stayed, 
and  let  salary  take  care  of  itself. 

Apparently  only  one  youngster  in  ten 
ever  looks  at  anything  more  than  salary 
in  hunting  or  holding  a  position.  Many  a 
bright  boy  comes  into  this  manager's  or- 
ganization with  abilities  that  would  make 
it  easy  for  him  to  rise  if  he  concentrated. 
The  manager  is  fairly  hungry  to  see  that 
young  fellow  grow  into  responsible  places. 
But  after  a  few  weeks  the  latter  begins  to 
watch  the  pay  envelope,  and  to  wish  that 
there  were  more  money  in  it.  The  fact 
that  he  has  got  a  connection  with  a  solid 
house,  with  good  jobs  above  him  to  be  won, 
means  nothing.  Some  chance  employment 
offering  a  dollar  a  week  more  is  heard  of, 
and  the  youngster  quits  to  take  it,  even 
though  the  job  lasts  but  a  month. 

Refusing  a  Triple  Raise  in  Wages 

Not  long  ago  eighteen  thousand  "Help 
Wanted"  advertisements  in  New  York 
Sunday  papers  were  investigated.  It  was 
found  that  one  in  three  was  fraudulent, 
misleading  as  to  wages  or  steadiness  of 
employment,  offering  no  real  connection. 
These  are  the  jobs  that  young  men  accept, 
leaving  good  business  houses  for  a  dollar 
or  two  more  a  week  in  the  pay  envelope. 
They  never  size  up  the  job  for  its  possibili- 
ties. Several  years  of  such  shifting  leaves 
them  with  no  knowledge  of  any  business, 
and  they  are  unskilled  salaried  "casuals," 
not  so  well  off  in  prospects  as  the  pick-and- 
shovel  laborer. 

The  general  manager  for  a  large  con- 
struction company  first  entered  its  office 
as  a  printer's  devil  years  ago,  bringing  a 
package  of  proofs.  He  was  so  dirty  that 
the  young  woman  took  his  package  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  made  him  sit 
in  a  corner  by  himself.  But  she  couldn't 
keep  him  from  talking,  and  he  soon  found 
out  the  company  needed  an  office  boy. 

"Gimme  de  job,"  he  suggested  to  the 
bookeeper.  "  Dere  ain't  nuttin'  in  de 
printin'  business." 

"We  want  a  boy  that's  clean,"  said  the 
bookkeeper.  "  He  must  have  manners  and 
an  education." 

Presently  the  bookkeeper  found  himself 
trying  to  find  some  good  reason  for  not 
hiring  that  printer's  devil.  Wages?  He 
would  take  less  than  he  was  now  earning. 
Hours?  He  could  be  down  at  six  and 
would  stay  till  seven  at  night.  Every  ob- 
jection was  met. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  the  book- 
keeper finally. 

"Out  in  Shantytown." 

"That  settles  it — you  live  too  faraway! " 

The  boy  was  not  defeated.  His  printing 
job  had  "  queered  "  him,  he  saw,  so  he  quit, 
went  home,  scrubbed  himself,  polished  his 
shoes  and  brushed  his  best  clothes.  Next 
morning  he  was  at  the  office  when  the 
bookkeeper  arrived,  and  while  the  latter 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of  him  a  second  time 
the  manager  came  in,  heard  the  story,  and 
hired  the  boy.  In  a  year  or  two  he  was 
getting  as  much  money  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  saving  it  and  studying  nights. 
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How  To  Figure  Value 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 
Text  Book  of  Dress  for  Men  sent  on  request 


What  your  clothes 
cost  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  original  price, 
but  by  service. 

A  $10.00  Raincoat 
that  is  worn  out  in 
four  months  costs 
$2.50  a  month.  A  $20 
Raincoat  that  serves 
twelve  months  costs 
only  $1.67  a  month. 

"  Mackinette  "  Rain- 
coats made  by  Rosen- 
wald  &  Weil  of  Chi- 
cago are  made  to 
perform  service,  not 
to  fit  price. 

You  will  need  a  Rain- 
coat or  Overcoat  soon 
— you  want  a  stylish 
garment  that  will  keep 
its  shape  and  give 
you  several  seasons 
of  wear. 

You  can  be  sure  of 
these  qualities  if  you 
own  an  "GCHv"  Mack- 
inette Raincoat. 

$15.00  to  $35.00 


Mak 


ers 


Chicago 


Keeps  Floors 
Bright  and  Clean  All  the  Time 

Saves  several  times  its  cost  by  making 
the  floor  finish  last  2  to  3  times  longer 

JUST  apply  a  cloth  moistened  with  a  little  "Brightener" — no  more  work  than 
dusting  —  it  cleans  the  floor  and  brightens  the  finish.  If  you  do  this  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks  it  keeps  your  floor  like  new  all  the  time  —  a  quart 
(for  75c.)  will  last  the  average  home  6  months.  If  you  have  never  used 
"Brightener"  try  it.    We  will  gladly  have  a  liberal 

FREE  SAMPLE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

"Brightener"  is  the  only  preparation  that  will  successfully  clean  and 
polish  a  waxed  floor  without  removing  the  wax, 
or  a  varnished  floor  without  injuring  the  \i 
finish.    Never  use  water  or  oil  prepara- 
tions—  they  ruin  the  finish. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 
"Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care 

It  is  a  book  for  studv  and  reference  and 
contains  expert  advice  in  plain  terms 
on  such  subjects  as 


Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
Woods  Fit  for  Flooring 
Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Stopping  Cracks  in  Floors 
Cleaning  and  Polishing  Hard- 
wood Floors 


Finishing  Kitchen.  Fan- 
try,  Bath  Room  Floors 

Finishing  Furniture  and 
Interior  Woodwork 

Removing  Varnish,  Shel- 
lac and  Paint 

Finishing  Dance  Floors 


Please  mention  your  paint  dealer's  name  when  you  write  for 
the  tree  sample  of"  Brightener"  and  the  book.  If  hedoesn't 
get  "  Brightener  "  when  you  want  it  you  may  order  it  from 
us  (after  you  try  the  sample)  40c.  pint ;  75c.  quart ;  $2.  SO  gallon. 


A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO. ,  2004  West  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Old  Ensrlish  Floor  Wax  "The  Wax 
Guarantee  "  World  Renowned  for  its  Quality. 
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1835 
RWALLACE 

r§U  i  'er  -St  p/cite 

Thar  mWesists 


wear 


HERE  is  a  new  1635 
R.WALLACE  cre- 
ation, the  new  Blossom  Pat- 
tern. This,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  pattern  here- 
tofore presented,  expresses 
the  real  reason  why,  for  so 
many  years,  1835  R.WAL- 
LACE has  been,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  otherplated  wares, 
the  first  and  final  choice  of 
the  discriminating  woman. 

AND  now,  more  than  ever, 
L  1835  R.  WALLACE 

silverware  merits  its  name, 
"The  Silver  Plate  that  Resists 
Wear,"  for  it  is  given  what  is 
termed  a  sectional  plating.  That 
is,  each  piece  receives  an  addi- 
tiona!plating,anaddedstrength, 
at  all  parts  which  in  use  are 
subjected  to  the  greater  wear. 

AS  an  assurance  of  reliability 
to  the  purchaser,  1835 
"  R.  WALLACE  ware 
is  sold  under  an  unrestricted 
guarantee,  one  broader  than  any 
heretofore  known,  in  which  we, 
its  makers,  agree  uncondition- 
ally to  replace  each  and  every 
piece  that  does  not  give  in 
any  household  a  service  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

You  should  have  our  helpful 
little  book,  "How  to  Set  the 
Table."  It's  free  to  any  woman 

R.  WALLACE  &  SONS  MFG.  CO. 

WALLINGFORD        BOX  31  CONN. 


Today  he  earns  a  fine  salary,  and  has  in- 
terests that  make  him  independent. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  life-insurance  can- 
vasser making  eighteen  dollars  a  week  was 
offered  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
go  on  the  road  for  a  wholesale  merchant 
who  was  attracted  by  his  selling  ability  at 
the  time  the  canvasser  sold  him  a  policy. 
That  was  a  tempting  offer— three  times 
his  present  income  to  start  with.  But  the 
life-insurance  man  didn't  take  it. 

"I'm  a  new  hand  at  insurance,  and  my 
earnings  are  still  small,"  he  admitted. 
"But  I  believe  in  this,  and  don't  think  I 
could  believe  as  thoroughly  in  your  busi- 
ness. The  company  I  work  for  is  only  in 
its  infancy.  I  want  to  grow  with  it.  You 
can  give  me  more  immediate  salary,  but 
you  can't  offer  me  the  same  possibilities." 

Since  then  that  canvasser  has  grown 
into  a  division  superintendent  with  an  in- 
come four  times  what  the  merchant  offered 
him,  and  his  savings,  wisely  invested,  have 
made  him  well-to-do.  The  wholesale 
house  has  since  gone  out  of  business. 

Sometimes  the  thrifty  job  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  selecting  a  solid  house. 
It  may  depend  on  working  for  the  right 
man. 

A  girl  of  eighteen  had  to  go  out  to  earn 
her  living  because  of  family  trouble.  She 
took  some  instruction  in  stenography  and 
typewriting,  but  left  before  finishing  the 
course  and  got  a  place.  Her  work  was 
naturally  crude,  and  she  was  discharged. 
But  she  got  another  job,  and  another,  and 
after  some  weeks  was  hired  by  a  wholesale 
house,  being  assigned  to  do  the  secretarial 
work  for  one  of  its  department  managers 
who  was  as  much  a  "bluff"  as  she  was, 
and  seemed  to  be  learning  business  as  she 
did — by  getting  a  job.  making  mistakes, 
getting  fired  and  drawing  conclusions. 

Leaving  a  Good  Job  for  a  Bad  One 

She  was  in  earnest,  however,  and  stayed 
nights  to  rewrite  letters,  and  cry  over  them 
and  copy  them  again.  One  day  the  senior 
partner  asked  her  to  take  a  letter.  When 
she  brought  it  for  his  signature  it  was  so 
bad  that  he  jumped  on  it.  He  was  an  ex- 
citable man  who  subsequently  shot  him- 
self—not on  account  of  that  letter,  though. 
This  faithful  drill  enabled  her  to  hold  the 
place.  She  learned  to  handle  correspond- 
ence, and  also  caught  the  general  idea  of 
the  house  and  its  ways  of  doing  business. 
In  fact,  she  was  progressing  so  nicely  in 
six  months  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  look 
about  for  a  place  where  there  would  be 
wider  possibilities. 

Then  a  new  department  manager  came, 
and  one  week's  acquaintance  with  him 
demonstrated  that  he  offered  more  pos- 
sibilities than  any  new  field.  Several  in- 
competents 4iad  failed  to  develop  this 
department,  and  the  firm  had  finally  gone 
out  for  a  high-salaried  man  of  reputation. 
This  new  manager  encouraged  her,  taught 
her,  corrected  many  of  the  sharp,  business 
ways  she  had  picked  up  by  contact  with 
narrow-gauge  men,  and  put  her  into  the 
true  channel  of  broad  business  growth. 
She  was  there  with  him  five  years  as  secre- 
tary, at  a  constantly  advancing  salary. 
Then  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  and 
she  went  with  him.  Today  his  business  ex- 
tends over  three  cities,  and  she  manages 
most  of  the  details  in  one  of  them. 

Two  brothers  left  school  and  began 
business  life  together  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  eldest  was  brilliant.  He  immedi- 
ately got  a  place  with  an  old  mercantile 
house  noted  for  its  conservatism  in  hiring 
new  people.  Just  to  be  taken  on  there  was 
counted  as  good  as  a  career.  But  he  held 
this  position  only  a  few  weeks,  quitting  to 
find  something  that  paid  more  salary,  leav- 
ing that  for  something  that  offered  better 
opportunities,  and  this,  in  turn,  for  some- 
thing more  congenial.  In  fifteen  years  this 
oldest  brother  has  held,  for  short  periods, 
enough  fine  positions  to  make  the  fortunes 
of  twenty  solid,  plodding  boys.  Yet  today 
he  is  possessed  of  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
either  in  savings  or  connections.  He  has 
not  realized  that  a  man  with  only  himself 
as  capital  must  invest  that  self  wisely  in 
one  place  by  finding  a  good  connection  and 
sticking  to  it. 

The  other  brother  has  held  just  one  job, 
and  that  was  not  a  good  job  in  the  begin- 
ning. He  entered  the  office  of  a  sleepy 
trade  journal,  owned  by  a  retired  pub- 
lisher, and  edited  by  an  old  grump  who  had 
gone  to  school  with  the  publisher  long  ago. 
There  was  no  real  business  management, 
and  the  publication  made  no  money,  for 
its  owner  kept  it  going  to  give  work  to 


US  McCool 
Typewriter 


A  strictly  first  class,  business 
typewriter  for  business  use. 

Will  do  ALL  you  could  ask  of  any  typewriter. 
Side  by  side  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  letter  written  on  the  McCool  and  on 
a  $100.00  machine.     Will  handle  all  corre- 
spondence required  of  any  machine. 
Carried  easily  as  a  hand  grip  —  weighs 
only  12  pounds. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
Every  middle  profit  cut  out. 
This  saves  45  per  cent,  in  price. 
Only  319  parts.  Most  typewriters 
have  2500  and  more.  This  saves 
you  30%. 

We  have  over  half  a  million  dollars 
invested  in  our  big  manufacturing 
plant,  covering  five  acres  —  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  McCool  is  made  in  our  factorv. 
We  buy  material  for  15,000  to  20,000 
typewriters  at  a  time. 

Hvery  one  of  the  319  parts  of  the  McCool  is  selected,  put  to  supreme  test  for  quality  and 
accuracy.    Every  bearing  and  wearing  surface  is  of  hardened  steel,  finished  to  micro- 
scopical fineness,  adjusted  by  micrometer.  The  McCool  is  built  for  a  generation  of  hard, 
business  use.   Requires  no  adjustment  or  tinkering.    Gives  immediate,  perfect  results. 
Just  see  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  pay  more  than  $25  for  a  good  typewriter: 
Absolutely  perfect  alignment.    (In  just  our  typewheel  alone  we  save  hundreds  of  parts.)    Clear,  sharp 
impressions.    Universal  single  keyboard?  eighty- four  characters,  two  shift  keys  with  shift  locks  and 
spacer.  Adjustable  carriage  and  key  tension.  Automatic  Ribbon  movement  and  shift.  Visible  writing. 
Tabulating  indicator.  Paper  holder  and  guide.  Carriage  release.  Spacer,  1,  2  or  3  lines.  Piano  touch, 
adjustable  heavy  to  light.    Bell  Alarm.    Specially  designed  McCool  Escapement  —  most  simple  and 
positive  on  any  typewriter  built.    Impossible  to  get  out  of  order  until  it  actually  wears  out. 

The  McCool  typewriter  is  for  business  use.    We  use  a  whole  battery  in  answering  our 
own  mail.  You  can  imagine  what  that  must  mean! 

The  price  recommends  it  to  business  houses  and  merchants  ;  particularly  the  smaller  mer- 
chant, lawyer,  clergyman,  student,  physician,  teacher,  where  a  typewriter  has  heretofore 
been  thought  prohibitive  in  price.  If  you  never  saw  a  typewriter  you  can  write  on  the 
McCool.   Very  simple.   Nothing  to  learn  but  the  keyboard. 

The  McCool  Typewriter  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  in  every  way 

Shipped  anywhere,  carefully  packed  and  boxed,  delivered  to  any  Express  Company  for  $25.00.  This 
is  our  factory  price  —  absolutely  the  lowest  ever  made  on  a  first  class  typewriter.  The  Express  charges 
vary  with  distance  but  add  very  little  to  this  our  lowest  factory  price. 

You  are  perfectly  safe.  Remit  $25.00.  Test  the  McCool  10  days  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or  home.  If  it  fails  in  any  way  to 
meet  your  expectations,  if  you  do  not  find  it  even  better  than  we  have  described  —  a  handsome  machine,  greatly  superior  in 
every  way — your  money  and  express  charges  will  be  refunded  promptly  without  argument.  You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose. 

For  $2.50  additional  we  -will  include  a  substantial  Wood,  Leatherette  Covered  Carrying  Case  ' 
with  Brass   Yale  Lock  and  Key,  Side  Clasps,  Genuine  Leather  Handles.    A  handsome* 
practical  out  jit, -which  with  the  Typewriter  is  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  hand  grip. 

You  MUST  READ  our  handsome,  illustrated  booklet,  fully  describing  the  McCool  Typewriter  — 
the  achievement  of  the  century  in  typewriter  construction.  Free  on  request. 

Acme-Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  You  Specify — Insist 
On  Carey's  Roofing 


AND  you  will  insure  100$  protection  for  your 
■  building. 

You  will  have  a  roofing  of  known  quality  — 
tested  for  25  years;  absolutely  standardized; 
unvarying  in  manufacture,  in  texture,  thickness 
and  weight. 

The  Carey  Roof  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  has  the  unique  quality  of  hardening  —  becom- 
ing stronger,  more  dense,  in  its  outer  layers  as 
the  years  go  by  — 


?,  by  perfected 
You  are  posi- 
ity  before  it  is 


Carey  Roofing  is  built,  complete 
machinery  in  our  vast  factories, 
lively  assured  of  its  superior  quali 
applied. 

The  Carey  Roof  is  unaffected  by  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold. 

After  the  Baltimore  conflagrati 
common  sight  to  see  a  Carey  Roof  s 
in  a  whole  district  —  the  one  roof 
fully  resisted  the  flames. 


on,  it  was  a 
landing  alone 
that  success- 


—  While  the  wonderful,  thick  inner  sheet  ot 
asphalt  and  other  valuable  ingredients  —  prepared 
and  tempered  by  our  special  process  —  remains 
plastic  and  flexible.    It  never  changes. 

The  Carey  Roof  Standard  is  your  best  guide  to 
roofing  satisfaction. 

Architects  and  owners  are  fast  realizing  the 
uncertainty  —  the  unsatisfactory  results  —  of  roofs 
manufactured,  layer  by  layer,  by  workmen  on 
top  of  the  building. 


Carey's  Roofing  is  easy  to  buy.  We  have  46 
general  distributing  points.    Sold  by  leading 

dealers. 

Before  you  select  any  roof  let  us  send  you  a 
sample— so  that  you  can  prove  for  yourself  the 
superiority  of  Carey  Roof  quality  ;  and  our  Book 
—  lull  of  photographs  of  buildings  and  interest- 
ing and  important  facts.  Mailed  postpaid  on 
request.  Address 


The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co.,  43  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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How  the 
Spencer 

Heater 

Reduces 
Coal  Bills 

!/3  to  Vi 

Yon  will  be 
vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  convincing  stc 
ments  of  59  "  Spencer"  users, 
selected  from  hundreds  of  letters 
which  we  have  on  file.  They 
show  from  personal  experiences 
how  the  "Spencer"  has 

Reduced  heating  expenses  — 

— because  it  burns  no  more  tons  of 
Ni>.  1  Buckwheat  Coal  than  the  or- 
dinary heater  doe's  of  the  higher 
priced  sizes  which  cost  $2  to  $3  more 
*per  ton  than  Buckwheat. 

Keeps  an  even  temperature  at  all  times — 

—  by  providing  an  adequate  amount 
of  heat  with  perfect  automatic  reg- 
ulation. 

Lightens  the  labor  of  "tending  fires" — 

—  because  the  "Spencer"  water- 
jacketed  magazine- feed  holds 
enough  coal  to  last  24  hours  in 
ordinary  weather;  12  in  severe. 
Feeds  it  automatically. 

Gives  lasting  satisfaction  — 

—  because  it  is  mechanically  cor- 
rect and  of  the  very  best  con- 
struction. 

Why  continue  to  use  a  coal-greedy, 
g|  inefficient  heater  of  obsolete  or 
wrong  type  when  the 
advanced  "Spencer" 
gives  you  absolute 
■  \  comfort  at  the  low- 
/  /M^j^T^R  \  est  possible  cost? 

'*  Write  for  the  Booklet 
and  Catalog  today. 

'  Spencer  Heater  Co. 

200 

Commonwealth 
Building 


Scranton,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Send  You  FREE 

Our  Book,  "  Ironing  Without  Fire,"  which 
tells  how  you  can  iron  in  minutes  what  it 
takes  hours  to  iron  by  hand.  How  to  save 
hours  of  hard  work  on  ironing  day.  How  to 
save  nearly  all  the  fuel.  Do  the  ironing  better. 
Have  your  clothes  look  whiter  and  last  longer. 

DOMESTIC 

IRONING  MACHINE 

will  enable 
youtoaccom- 
plish  all  this 
and  more, too. 
It  will  iron 
all  your  flat 
pieces  in  one- 
fourth  the 
time  —  pres- 
sure puts  on 
a  polish  no 
woman  has 
the  strength 
to  equ al.  It 
won't  scorch, 
stretch  or 
strain  the 
goods ;  that's 
why  clothes 
last  three 
times  as  long. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Cass  says:  "  I  never  dreamed  that  anything 
could  do  the  work  the  Domestic  does  — perfectly  wonderful." 

Order  of  your  dealer.   If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  your 
order  direct  to  us.    "Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

^Domestic  Mfg.  Co.,  1267  18th  St.,  Racine, Wis. 


I  MADE  $12 


PER 
DAY 

Selling  This  7-Piece  Kitchen  Set" 

From  sivorn  statimcnt  c/H.  S.  CI  NNINGHAM. 

AGENTS 


ted  for  this  forged  steel,  guaran- 


ty set  of  Kitchen  Cut- 
\.  Not  lor  sale  in  stores. 
Big  demand.  Write  ior 
terms  of  free  outfit  and 
proof  of  how  other  agents 

i.mke$3to*10aDay 

Experience  unnecessary. 
We  teach  you  how  to  sell. 
Handsome  display  sam- 
ple case  makes  sales  easy. 
You  will  be  astonished 
how  easily  you  can  make 
big  money. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 
268Wayne  Sl.,Dayton,Ohio 


several  aged  employees,  and  to  have  a 
place  in  which  to  publish  his  own  opinions 
occasionally. 

This  younger  brother  found  time,  while 
doing  clerical  work,  to  get  subscriptions 
and  advertising  for  the  paper.  He  was 
naturally  a  salesman,  and  it  came  easily  to 
him.  As  fast  as  he  got  new  revenue  the 
crusty  employers  lost  it  through  their  in- 
flexible ways  of  dealing  with  his  customers. 
Once,  after  he  had  persuaded  an  influential 
house  to  advertise,  the  opinionated  old  edi- 
tor drove  away  its  patronage  by  a  spiteful 
editorial. 

Other  publishers,  more  modern  and  ag- 
gressive, offered  him  better  pay  to  come 
with  them,  but  he  reasoned  that  this  pub- 
lication had  the  greatest  stability,  and 
stayed  where  he  was.  Then  the  old  editor 
died  and  a  younger  man  was  promoted. 
With  the  latter  he  could  work  in  some 
harmony,  holding  the  ground  that  was 
gained  by  business  enterprise.  Eventually 
he  and  the  new  editor  went  to  the  owner 
with  a  proposition  to  buy  the  publication. 
The  owner  wanted  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  cash.  They  proposed  that  it  be 
incorporated  for  forty  thousand,  fifteen 
thousand  to  be  preferred  stock  drawing  six 
per  cent  dividends,  and  the  rest  common 
stock  earning  the  same.  They  were  to 
take  entire  charge,  paying  the  dividends, 
amounting  to  twenty-four  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  applying  whatever  profit  there 
might  be  over  their  own  salaries  and  ex- 
penses to  the  purchase  of  the  common 
stock.  The  preferred  stock  had  no  voting 
power.  When  they  had  bought  in  the 
common  stock  the  business  would  be  vir- 
tually theirs,  the  preferred  stock  being  no 
more  than  a  claim  for  an  annuity  of  nine 
hundred  dollars  to  the  old  publisher  or  his 
heirs.  In  five  years  the  property  was 
cleared,  and  today  is  highly  profitable. 

The  whole  virtue  of  sticking  to  a  steady, 
growing  job,  instead  of  hunting  new  places 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  increase  in  pay, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  a  man  to 
plod,  which  is  the  chief  element  in  thrift, 
next  to  good  management  of  income. 

One  day  not  long  ago  an  inquisitive  re- 
porter visited  Edison's  laboratory,  and 
after  two  hours'  inquiry  in  different  depart- 
ments was  taken  in  for  a  little  talk  with  the 
"Old  Man." 

"Mr.  Edison,"  he  asked,  among  other 
questions,  "  have  you  ever  tried  to  devise  a 
system  for  training  other  Edisons?  Isn't 
there  some  way  in  which  young  men  can 
be  made  into  geniuses  like  yourself?" 

Now,  Edison  has  little  respect  for  what 
is  called  genius.  Instead,  he  attributes 
everything  he  has  ever  accomplished  to  the 
hardest  sort  of  plodding.  All  through  his 
laboratories  are  subordinates  plodding  on 
details — making  systematic  investigations 
of  materials,  and  working  out  many  series 
of  chemical  experiments  extending  over 
months  and  years.  That  is  his  whole 
method— to  plug,  plug,  plug.  At  sixty- 
two  he  is  as  busy  as  ever,  sleeping  hardly 
at  all,  and  insisting  that  there  are  twenty 
hours  in  the  day  to  work. 

The  reporter  shouted  this  question.  A 
droll  smile  came  over  the  plodding  wizard's 
face. 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  tried  that.  Trouble  was, 
though,  I  could  never  get  the  young  Edison 
up  at  three  in  the  morning!  " 


[agues 

AMONG  the  oldest  and  most  disastrous 
il  plagues  in  history  are  plagues  of  mice. 
They  were  regarded  with  superstitious 
wonder  in  early  times  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
looked  upon  as  miraculous. 

The  mice  that  produce  plagues  are  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  by  the  short- 
tailed  field  mice  or  meadow  mice.  They 
are  found  all  over  the  country  and  are 
always  numerous.  The  annual  damage 
they  do  to  crops  is  estimated  at  over  three 
million  dollars. 

One  of  the  methods  that  has  been  tired 
for  checking  such  plagues  of  mice  is  to 
roll  the  land  with  heavy  rollers,  trample  it 
with  cavalry  or  sheep  and  liberate  large 
numbers  of  cats.  These  have  been  only 
partially  successful.  The  really  desirable 
thing,  according  to  the  experts,  is  to  pre- 
vent undue  multiplication  of  the  animals 
by  using  dogs  to  kill  them,  flooding  fields 
in  cold  weather,  scattering  poisoned  grain 
in  the  wintertime,  burning  herbage  that 
affords  shelter  for  the  mice,  and  encour- 
aging the  hawks,  owls,  skunks  and  other 
creatures  which  prey  upon  them. 


We  Pay\bu  to  Try 

The  Marvelous  New 

Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle 

For  years  makers  of  gas  mantles  have  been  striving  to 
produce  a  mantle  that  would  give  the  maximum  of  light 
and  at  the  same  time  the  maximum  of  w  ear. 

The  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  at 
last  reaches  the  ideal  in  both  re- 
spects. 

The  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  is 
made  of  a  special  weave,  specially 
treated.  None  of  the  faults  which 
vex  the  user  in  the  cheap  mantle  are 
found  in  it. 

The  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle 
gives  a  powerful  light  of  great  can- 
dle-power. Yet  the  light  is  not  garish 
or  oppressive,  but  soft  and  pleasant. 

The  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  will 
not  shrink  up  with  use  —  a  common 
fault  with  ordinary  mantles.  When 
a  mantle  shrinks  the  incandescent 
surface  is  reduced  and  the  light 
diminishes. 

The  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  w  ill 
outlast  several  ordinary  mantles  be- 
cause it  is  made  extra  thick  and  strong 
and  of  specially  tough  fiber. 

We  Will  Pay  One-Half  the  Cost 
of  the  First  Mantle  You  Buy ! 

We  know  how  superior  our  TungstenMantle  is  to  any  other  gas  mantle 
you  have  ever  tried. 

We  know  that  the  quickest  way  to  convince  you  is  to  let  you  convince 
yourself.  Therefore  we  are  making  this  great  special  proposition,  never 
before  made  by  any  manufacturer  of  gas  mantles. 

The  regular  retail  price  of  the  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  is  30  cents  — 
much  cheaper  than  any  mantle  of  nearly  the  same  grade  has  ever  sold  for. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  below.  Sign  it  and  take  it  to  any  dealer,  with  15  cents.  He 
will  hand  you  a  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle.  We  ourselves  will  pay  him  the  other 
*15  cents  in  cash,  of  the  regular  price,  30  cents. 

This  means  that  you  are  getting  your  first  Tung- 
sten Mantle  at  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  one. 

We  are  able  to  make  this  offer  only  because 
we  know  that  the  superiority  of  the  Lindsay 
Tungsten  Mantle  will  be  so  plain  to  you  after  you 
have  tried  it  that  you  will  never  use  any  other. 

For  quality  and  quantity  of  light  and  for 
wearing  power  they  are  unequaled.  They  are 
the  cheapest  mantle  made  when  you  figure  the 
time  they  last  and  the  light  they  give. 

The  expense  entailed  by  this  offer  is  so  great 
that  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  to  one  mantle  to  a 
household.    This  special  proposition  will  not 
appear  again,  so  act  today.   Tear  out  the  coupon 
now  .while  you  think  of  it, 
and  get  acquainted  with 
the  ideal  gas  mantle. 
You'll  bless  the  day  it  was 
brought  to  your  notice. 

Look  for  "Lindsay  Tung- 
sten'" an  the  box,  and  the 
lavender  colored  mantle. 

Lindsay  Light 

(i)  r> 

Company 

New  York  Chicago 


To  the  Dealer 

This  coupon  is  good  for  15  cents  on  the  purchase  of 
a  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle.  We  will  redeem  the  cou- 
pon for  15  cents  in  cash  when  properly  signed  by  the 
customer  and  yourself.       L,  NDSA¥  Light  Company. 


Customer' s  Name 


Address 


Sealer's  Signature  

NOTE.  —  Only  one  coupon  from  a  family  will  be  redeemed 
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3353  — Karpen  Steel  Frame 
Turkish  Rocker,  leather. 


2513  — Old  English  Three-piece  Suite, 
mahogany  or  oak.  antique  velour. 


2390— Karpen  Turkish 
Rocker,  leather. 


1343  — English  Fireside  Chair, 
mahogany,  panne  plush 
with  tapestry  panel. 


3104— Colonial  Suite,  three 
pieces,  solid  mahogany," 
repouss£  plush. 


2563— Tost  Colonial  Eiving  Room  Suite, 
3  pieces,  solid  mahogany,  panne  plush. 


3341  -  Modern  German 
Arm  Chair,  genuine 
morocco  leather. 


2755— Sleepy  Hollow  Arm 
Chair,  solid  mahogany, 
leather. 


1225  —  Karp< 


2983  — Modern  English  Arm  Chair, 
genuine  morocco  leather. 


1401  —  Modern  Arm  Chair, 
solid  mahogany,  leather. 


1401  — Modern  Sofa,  solid  mahogany,  leather. 


3316  — Arm  Chair,  oak  ( 
mahogany,  leathei 


3704  — English  Fireside  Chair, 
mahogany,  velour. 


Karpen 

The  New  an 

THESE  pictures  show  the  latest  creations  in  Kar 
Furniture  as  well  as  selections  from  our  most  pop 
and  standard  designs.  They  are  selected  from  n 
than  500  pieces,  covered  with  leather  and  fabrics — as  sh 
in  our  "Book  of  Designs."    The  book  is  sent  free. 

Every  Karpen  piece  is  made  to  stand  the  test  of  timi 
materials,  in  cabinet  making  and  in  design.  Each  p 
acquires  an  added  attractiveness  through  use — age  mak< 
more  companionable — endears  it  to  you. 

Our  designers  are  trained  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  d 
rative  schools  that  make  for  the  most  artistic  and  bes 
furniture. 

Every  fabric  is  of  high  grade  and  chosen  for  its  beaut 
weave  and  design.  It  is  genuine — the  colors  harmonious 
lasting. 

We  use  only  Karpen  Sterling  Genuine  Leather  from 
hairy  side  of  the  hide — no  split  leather — no  imitation  leath 
no  sham  of  any  kind. 

When  we  say  hair  cushions  we  mean  genuine  high  gi 
hair  filling  that  gives  a  luxurious,  yielding,  seating  qualit 

Karpen  Springs  are  so  good  that  this  type  is  specifie( 
the  U.  S.  Government  in  all  its  upholstery. 

Furniture  bearing  the  Karpen  trade-mark  is  guaran 
to  be  manufactured  and  marketed  as  true,  permanent 
substantial  examples  of  honest  craftsmanship.  There  ar 
makeshift  practices  or  cheapened  methods  tolerated  in 
Karpen  factories.  The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of 
Karpen  plants  is  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of  up 
stered  furniture  anywhere  procurable  in  America  or  abr 


UpKol  ste  red 

F\iri\il\ire 

CHICAGO  -NEW  YORK 


S.  Kari 

Karpen  BIdg.,  CHICA( 
Karpei 

The  United  States  Gover 
for  the  new  Senatoria 
in  competition  u  h 


2900  — Senate  Office  Chai: 
solid  mahogany,  leather. 


9898-Jol 


panne  mohaii  plush 


8816- Colonial  Davenport,  crotched  mahogany, 
silk  and  mohair  velour. 


3323  — Colonial  Rocker, 
solid  mahogany,  silk  velour. 


3322  -  Colonial  Rocker, 
solid  mahogany, 
silk  velour. 


3311  -  Modern  Fnglish  Rocker, 
solid  mahogany, 
leather. 


3356 -Colonial  Rocker, 
solid  mahogany,  leather. 


3727  — Flanders  Rocker, 
oak,  Spanish  leather. 


3376  —Modern  Rocker,  solid 
mahogany  or  oak.  leather. 


1430  — Flanders  Table,  oak. 
Spanish  leather. 
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irniture 


ir  Designs 


yen  furniture  is  The  Guaranteed  Upholstered  Fur- 
It  bears  the  trade-mark  shown  here.  Look  for  the 
irk.  It  is  your  assurance  that  the  article  is  genuine 
id  out.  The  dealer  will  refund  the  purchase  price  if 
>  unsatisfactory. 

t  buy  upholstered  furniture  that  doesn't  bear  the 
trade-mark.    Don't  have  in  your  home  an  uphol- 
ece  on  which  the  maker  fears  to  put  his  name. 

e  for  Karpen  Book  of  Designs  S.  O. 

s  over  72  pages,  500  designs,  descriptions  and  prices. 

It  is  not  a  mere  catalog,  but  a  treatise  on  home 
ig  and  interior  decoration — a  liberal  education  in  fur- 
'rangement. 

rooms  designed  and  furnished  by  leading  decorative 
re  shown  in  full  page  plates — descriptions  with  exam- 
urniture  designed  in  the  French,  English,  Dutch  and 
style  periods.  Various  finishes  of  woods  are  shown  in 
>lors.  A  treatise  on  leather  explains  the  tricks  of  the 
deceiving  the  public  with  cheap,  spongy  split  leather, 
on  the  outside  with  an  imitation  grain  to  look  like 
ine. 

iur  interest,  write  today  for  this  book.  It  is  free.  Send 
w  and  tell  us  what  article  you  are  most  interested  in. 
reminder  below. 

leading  furniture  dealer  in  every  town  can  show  you 
Furniture.    Do  not  be  persuaded  to  try  unknown 
Insist  on  being  shown  the  trade-mark. 


Bros. 

dg.,  NEW  YORK 

I  Karpen  Furniture 
at  Washington , 
verywhere. 


■  «  —  —  ■■  Cut  out  this  reminder  «  —  «*■-- 
S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  Book  of  Designs.  I  am 
interested,  in:  (Check  items  in  list  below.) 
Arm  Chairs  of  all  kinds  Mission  Furniture 
Box  Couches 
Box  Davenports 
Cabinets  (Parlor) 
Couches 
Davenports 
Dining  Chairs 
Divans 

Gold  Furniture 
Leather  Color  Plates 
Library  Chairs 
Sofas 


^ 

saw  ^ 


79  — Karpenbed,  mission,  Spanish  leathe: 


;h  leather. 


2799 -Senate  Arm  Chair, 
solid  mahogany,  leather. 


^lttMfcll«ii lirM'  liiiiiiiijlfflilil'* '"' 


3727  — Flanders  Arm  Chan 
oak,  Spanish  leather. 


solid  ma- 
hogany, leath 


3373  — Colonial  Rocker, 
solid  mahogany,  leather. 


3513— Colonial  Rocker, 
soiid  mahogany,  panne  plush. 


3371  — Colonial  Rocker,  solid 
mahogany  or  oak,  leather. 


3320  — Colonial  Rocker,  solid 
mahogany  or  walnut,  damask. 
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Own  your  own 
Cigar  Store 


IFTY  S  A  HGENT 
P  EHFE  CTOS  or 
PAN  ETELAS 

Regular  Price  $£-50 

ONE  SAHGENT 
PATENT   CIGAR,  CHEST 

Regular  Price  $£'50 

THE  CHEST  


Invented  less  than  a  year  ago,  over 
40,000  of  our  Patent  Cigar  Chests  have 
been  sold  to  date.  Not  oin-  cigaE>clea1er 
in  a  thousand  keeps  his  cigars  as  fresh 
as  you  can  keep  yours  —  if  you  own  one. 
This  Chest  supplies  moisture  to  the 
cigars  and  preserves  their  flavor  by  an 
entirely  new  patent  process.  Each  cigar 
to  the  very  last  one  is  kept  in  per- 
fect condition.  To  introduce  our  cigars 
to  you  — to  prove  that  it  will  pay  you  well 
to  buy  by  the  box  —  we  will  give  you  with 
your  first  order,  one  of  these  chests.  The 
chest  is  oak,  Mission  Finish,  glass  lined, 
heavily  insulated,  and  holds  100  cigars. 
No  sponges  or  pads  to  bother  with. 

THE  CIGARS 

The  strongest  statement  we  can  make  in 
cold  type  about  the  fine  quality  and  flavor 
of  our  cigars  is  this  :  If  they  were  not 
good  enough  to  bring  us  re-orders,  on  their 
own  merits,  we  would  lose  out.  By  ship- 
ping direct  from  factory  to  you,  cutting 
out  jobbers'  and  retailers'  profits,  we  are 
selling  at  7c  a  cigar  you  will  find  it  hard 
to  equal  at  15c.  Sargent  Cigars  are  made 
of  blended  domestic  tobaccos  of  the  finest 
selection,  with  a  flavoring  of  choice  Ha- 
vana. They  appeal  to  smokers,  not  only 
because  of  their  aroma,  but  because  they 
can  be  smoked  freely  without  harmful  re- 
sults. No  headaches  or  nervousness.  We 
are  still  waiting  to  hear  the  first  complaint. 

OUR  PROPOSITION 

Send  us  $3.50  and  we  will  send  you  50 
Sargent  Perfectos  or  Panetelas  and  the 
Cigar  Chest.  If  you  order  100  cigars  and 
Chest,  price  $7.00,  we  will  prepay  express 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  West  of 
the  Mississippi  add  $1.00.  If  you  pre- 
fer Mahogany  Chest  send  $2  extra;  if 
Circassian  Walnut  $3  extra.  Stale  pref- 
erence for  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 
Subsequent  re-orders  of  cigars  filled  at 
S3.50  for  50,  $7  for  too. 
GUARANTEE 

I  If  Chest  or  Cigars  are  not  up  to  your  expecta- 
I  tions,  send  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
I   will  return  your  money  at  once. 

REFERENCES 

If  you  want  to  know  who  we  are,  as'c  the  First 
Bridgeport  National,  Pequonnock  National  or 
City  National  Bank  of  Bridgeport. 

We  make  humidors  in  several  handsome  woods. 
Sizes  for  100,  500  and  1,000  cigars.  Send  lor  catalogue. 


T 

RAILROAD 


EI 


( Continued  from  Page  7) 


Oilier  patents  pending. 

SAItGENT     CIGAP^  CO. 

636  Water  St.,  Bridgeport ,  Conn. 


"I  have  kept  at  my  first  job.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  railroading.  It  would  have 
been  just  the  same  had  it  been  shoes  or 
hardware.  Many  men  fail  because  they 
won't  stick  to  one  thing.  They  are  always 
wanting  to  change  to  something  that  seems 
better.  You  must  understand  your  busi- 
ness in  order  to  succeed,  and  you  can't 
understand  it  unless  you  stick  everlastingly 
to  it.  Application  never  hurt  anybody.  It's 
only  the  excesses  that  kill.  If  any  man 
applies  his  energy  in  the  right  direction  he 
will  succeed.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who 
will  hang  on  to  the  same  job  day  and  night. 

"  It  takes  no  great  wit  nor  diplomacy  to 
make  a  million  dollars.  But  it  does  take 
hard  work  and  the  quality  to  take  a  few 
risks. 

"If  I  were  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  any 
young  man  to  follow  I  should  say  to  him: 
Save  as  you  go;  do  not  spend  as  you  go.  I 
was  associated  for  a  number  of  years  with 
Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  in  my  opinion 
the  greatest  railroad  man  that  the  United 
States  ever  produced.    He  always  said: 

"'When  you  look  into  the  careers  of  the 
very  successful  men  of  the  country  you  find 
that  at  some  time  they  saved  their  pennies. 
A  young  man  who  saves,  no  matter  how 
little,  will  develop  a  habit  of  thrift  that 
will  be  of  service  to  him  no  matter  how  big 
he  gets.  He  will  have  something  on  hand 
with  which  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  comes  to  everybody.' 

"But  behind  all  this  is  work.  When 
people  ask  me  what  I  am,  I  say  that  I  am 
a  laboring  man.  I  work  as  hard  or  harder 
than  any  man  on  my  pay-rolls.  I  expect 
to  be  a  worker  as  long  as  I  am  able.  The 
finest  thing  about  the  average  American 
is  that  he  is  a  worker.  The  moment  he 
retires  he  becomes  a  bore  to  himself  and 
everybody  else." 

The  subject  naturally  turned  to  rail- 
roading. "What  is  the  biggest  railroad 
problem  today  ?  "  I  asked  Mr.  Hawley. 

"  There  is  no  great  railroad  problem,"  he 
answered,  "save,  possibly,  the  matter  of 
new  mileage.  I  think  this  is  what  concerns 
the  railway  managers  most.  I  believe  in 
new  construction,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  West  and  South- 
west." 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  so-called  'one- 
man  power'  in  the  control  of  American 
railroads?"  I  asked. 

"  Most  emphatically  yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"In  all  business  there  must  be  a  definite 
head  with  absolute  authority  and  power. 
You  can't  do  business  with  a  town  meeting. 
The  merging  of  our  railroads  into  groups 
has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  I  believe  it  will  keep  up.  Consoli- 
dation of  lines  only  means  larger  efficiency. 
Before  the  grouping  of  the  great  systems  a 
passenger  had  to  change  cars  at  Albany  in 
order  to  go  to  Buffalo.  By  the  merging  of 
lines  he  can  journey  a  thousand  miles 
without  a  change.  It  is  just  as  convenient 
for  the  shipper,  too." 

"Have  you  any  rule  about  buying  rail- 
roads'?" was  the  next  question. 

"Only  one,  and  that  is  to  look  into  the 
property  carefully  before  buying  it.  I 
have  followed  this  rule  in  all  investment 
and  it  is  a  pretty  good  one  to  observe. 

"I  buy  a  railroad  just  as  an  individual 
buys  a  piece  of  real  estate,  and  I  develop  it 
very  much  the  same  way  that  land  is  devel- 
oped. It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  and  of  the  particular  use  you 
want  to  make  of  it.  I  like  to  spend  money 
on  the  roadbed  and  equipment.  Good  serv- 
ice on  the  rails  is  the  first  consideration. 
That  was  one  of  Mr.  Huntington's  rules.  I 
stand  by  my  properties,  I  never  skin  them; 
and  I  believe  that  all  railroads  should  be 
built  up.  But  I  only  meet  railroad  prob- 
lems as  they  develop." 

"How  about  the  railroads  and  the 
people'? "  I  asked. 

"Any  corporation  that  serves  the  people 
should  have  the  largest  amount  of  effi- 
ciency at  the  least  possible  cost,"  was  the 
answer.  "The  relation  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  people  is,  or  should  be,  a 
business  one,  pure  and  simple.  The  road 
has  something  to  sell;  the  people  buy  it. 
My  idea  in  running  a  railroad  is  to  give  the 
shipper  a  chance  to  make  money  as  well 
as  the  stockholder.  The  railroad  needs 
the  good  will  of  the  shipper  even  more 
than  the  good  will  of  the  traveler  and  the 
general  public." 


%  


Winchester 

Winchester  Rifles 
and  Winchester  Am- 
munition are  the  in- 
variable choice  of 
experience  -taught 
and  discriminating 
big  game  hunters. 

Sold  evervwhere.    Ask  for 


5?" 


"  ]Vf  Y  rifles  were  an  Army 
1Y1  Springfield,  30-calibre, 
stocked  and  sighted  to 
suit  myself;  a  Winchester 
405 ;  and  a  double-barrelled 
500-450  Holland,  a  beautiful 
weapon  presented  to  me  by 
English  friends.  Kermit's 
battery  was  of  the  same 
type,  except  that  instead  of 
a  Springfield  he  had  another 
Winchester,  shooting  the 
army  ammunition,  and  his 
double  barrel  was  a  Rigby." 

EX- PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
IN  THE  OCTOBER  SCR1BNER 


THE  RED 
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BRAND 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT 


Fancy 

Hat  Bands 

SHOW  a  dash  of  color  in  the 
band  of  your  soft  hat  this  Fall. 
The  New  Styles  in  "Wick" 
Fancy  Hat  Bands  are  ready  at  your 
Clothier's  or  Haberdasher's.  One 
of  the  latest  things  is  the  "Disap- 
pearing Stripes,"  in  25  different 
color  combinations.  Or  you  can 
name  the  colors  of  your  school  or 
college    your  class,  club  or  society. 

1000  Combinations 

25  Cents  and  50  Cents 

"Wick"  bands  go  on  over  the 
regular  hat  band — fasten  with  the 
famous  "little  hooks."  Wick  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  Hat  Band  Au- 
thority of  the  world  —  supplies  the 
big  colleges  and  best  dressed  men 
everywhere.  The  Wick  Band  is 
the  correct  thing  and  adds  a  touch 
of  individuality.  Look  for  the  Wick 
Label  on  every  band.   Write  to 

Wick,  Philadelphia 

enclose  25  or  50  cents  and  name  your 
preferred  colors.  He'll  send  you  the 
latest  pattern. 

Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  726  Market  St..  Phila. 


1 


— — —9,059-Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  broad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours — yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  How  todeviseomce  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  —  a  penny  1  Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9.059-word  Booklet."    Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  26-102.  1 51-1 53  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago 


Fifty  Per  Cent 
r  More  Interest 

6  per  cent  is  50  percent  better 
than  4  per  cent.   It  is  100  per  cent 
better  than  3  per  cent. 

The  6%  Certificates 

issued  by  this  company  are  safe  and  con- 
servative. Backed  by  ample  first  mort- 
gage security  —  and  more  than  14  years  of 
successful  business  experience. 

A  sound,  satisfactory  and  profitable  in- 
vestment for  savings.  Write  for  the  book  let. 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
1047  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILTERS! 

i  The  latest  patented  pulp 

  filters  and  filter  presses  for 

manufacturers,  chemists, 
bottlers  and  all  other  purposes. 
Filling  Machines  for  all  liquids. 

Electric  and  other  pumps. 
The  largest  filter  specialists  in  the  world. 
Write  for  catalogue  (A). 
The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 
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Lifts  You  Above 

n—  "The  Crowd"- 


The  distinguishing 
mark  of  being  well 
dressed  is  yours  when 
you  wear  Harvard 
Cl  othes.  In  these 
classy  garments  the 
young  man  is  always 
at  his  best. 


are  the  latest  expression  of  good  taste 
in  dress.  Smart  but  not  loud.  If  you 
want  to  be  the  best  dressed  in  your 
vicinity,  ask  your  dealer  for  our  De- 
partment 2  Clothes.  They  are  the 
best  tailored  in  the  world. 

Your  name  ami  your  dealer's  name  entitles  you 
to  a  copy  ol  the  Harvard  Book,  which  contains 
the  latest  dictates  of  fashion  in  young  men's 
wearing  apparel,  and  the  world's  records  in 
baseball,  golf,  running  and  all  out-door  sports 
up  to  June,  1909.   Send  for  a  copy  today. 

You'll  find  the  old  Harvard  Gate  on  our  label  in  the 

inside  coat  pocket.     Look  fur  it. 

The  Famous  Hercules 


i  of  the  Fi 


cules  Clothes 


We  are  the 
lor  boys. 

Hercules  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  boys'  clothing 
in  the  world.  All  ivool,  waterproof,  re-enforced  leg 
arid  seat  seams,  double  sleeve  lining. 

Write  lor  the  Hercules  book  and  sample  of 
Hercules  Water  Proof  Cloth. —  treated  by  the  exclusive 
Hercules  process. 


DAUBE,COHN 
&C0. 

381  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Creators  of  the  -world- 
rttioiimcd  Hercules 
I  Clothes  for  boys. 


Banish  Those  Unsightly  Lines 

and  ugly  clothes  posts  that  mar 
the  appearance  of  your  yard. 

Hill's  Dryer 

overcomes  those  objectionable  features. 
In  Use   Saves  endless  tramping  and  lug- 
King.  Thelinecomesto you.  Sheets 
hung  on  outside  give  neat  appear- 
ance  and    protect    other  pieces 
from  public  view. 
Out  of  Use    Folds  up  compactly  to  put 
away,  leaving  no  disfigure- 
ment behind. 
Send  for  descriptive  Folder  S  about  this 
wonderfully  clean,  common-sense,  clothes 
drying  contrivance. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 


366  Park  Avenue 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Combination 
Roasting  and  Boiling 

Fireless  Cooker 

You'll  Be  Surprised  at  the  Low  Direct  Price  I'll  Make  You 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  by  full  30  days'  trial  or  no  charge  -  Pays 
lor  self  fastest  —  Cooks  fastest— No  experience  necessary- 
Saves  80  per  cent  on  fuel,  time  and  w  ork  — Non-rusting  metal- 
lined- Perfect  insulation— Steam  can't  escape-Boils, Steams, 
^H|H^^HHBHHV      Stews — Roasts,  Bakes,  Fries. 

}m     30  FULL  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Complete,  w  ith  Genuine  Alumi 
'.>!,      sum  Cooking  UtenBils  Free. 
Also  Metal  Composition  Heat- 
Radiators.     Can't    Break  or 

Crack. 

Cover  completely  protects  cooker 
from  dust,  and  makes  it  useful 
as  a  seat.  Send  name  today 
for  Over-125-Splendid- Recipe 
BookandCatalogFree.andlow 
direct-to-you  factory  prices. 
Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  14 
220  21st  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


v.  ✓ 
BOOK  FREE 


"Have  you  any  particular  ambition?" 
I  asked. 

"None  in  particular,"  said  Mr.  Hawley. 
"I  am  in  the  railroad  business.  It  has 
been  good  to  me.   I  expect  to  stick  to  it." 

Mr.  Hawley,  by  the  way,  is  a  bachelor. 
In  discussing  matrimony  he  said: 

"The  risks  in  the  matrimonial  market 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  stock  market. 
When  a  man  gets  stuck  with  a  bad  bunch  of 
stocks  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  lock  them  up  in 
his  safety-deposit  box  and  wait.  But  he  can- 
not do  this  with  a  matrimonial  investment." 

When  you  talk  to  Mr.  Hawley  you  soon 
find  out  that  business  is  business  with  him, 
and  nothing  else.  There  are  not  many 
anecdotes  afloat  about  him  and  he  has 
furnished  very  little  material  for  the  human 
interest  historians.  He  has  been  mixed  up 
in  some  of  the  biggest  speculative  deals  of 
the  past  ten  years— notably,  the  Gates 
wheat  corner  of  li»02;  the  deal  by  which 
Mr.  Gates  secured  control  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road  in  the  open  market  in 
1903;  and  the  celebrated  Daniel  Sully  cot- 
ton corner  of  1904.  One  day  during  the 
Sully  corner  he  rode  downtown  on  a  car 
with  Mr.  Sully,  who  remarked: 

"I  bought  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
today  for  a  friend  of  mine." 

When  Mr.  Hawley  pressed  him  for  the 
reason,  he  replied: 

"  Oh,  for  sentimental  reasons." 

That  day  Mr.  Hawley  got  out  of  the 
corner,  and  a  few  days  later  it  blew  up  with 
terrific  losses  for  Sully.  When  the  corner 
was  being  investigated  and  Mr.  Hawley 
was  asked  on  the  stand  why  he  pulled  out 
so  suddenly,  he  replied:  "I  felt  that  senti- 
ment had  no  place  in  a  big  deal." 

One  important  thing  remains  to  be  said 
about  Mr.  Hawley.  It  is  his  future  place. 
No  one  — not  even  his  closest  associates  — 
knows  just  what  this  will  be,  for  he  keeps 
his  plans  to  himself.  But  everybody 
realizes  that  he  is  likely  to  be  second  to  no 
man  in  railroad  prestige  and  power. 

Where  Mr.  Harriman  drew  on  the  coffers 
of  the  New  York  insurance  and  trust  com- 
panies for  the  sinews  of  his  fierce  railroad 
warfare,  Mr.  Hawley  practically  went  it 
alone  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  system.  Yet 
the  Edwin  Hawley  of  today  is  not  the  same 
man  who  cautiously  bought  second-hand 
railroads  ten  years  ago.  His  lone  hand  has 
developed  into  a  powerful  partnership. 
He  has  entrenched  himself  behind  almost 
colossal  financial  resource.  He  is  himself 
director  in  twenty-five  railroad  and  other 
corporations.  Besides  his  own  roads  he  is 
director  in  the  Colorado  and  Southern  and 
the  Western  Pacific— the  Gould  road  to 
the  coast.  He  is  a  director  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
of  many  other  companies. 

His  close  associates  are  even  more  im- 
pressive. Chief  among  his  aides  is  Henry 
E.  Huntington,  nephew  of  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  who  controls  the  bulk  of  the 
Huntington  fortune  and  who  sits  in  fifty 
directorates.  Others  are  Henry  Walters, 
of  Baltimore,  who  controls  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  which  in  turn  controls  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad;  Speyer 
&  Co.,  the  old  Huntington  bankers  with 
their  world-wide  connections;  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  who  brings  the  prestige  of  the 
country's  greatest  banking  institution; 
Paul  Morton,  president  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  a  financial  giant  in 
the  making  and  regarded  as  the  logical 
heir  to  the  power  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan;  his 
brother,  Joy  Morton,  of  Chicago,  a  com- 
manding capitalist;  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
president  of  the  Interborough-Metropol- 
itan  Company,  of  the  Clover  Leaf  and  of 
the  Alton;  L.  C.  Weir,  president  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company;  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
the  master  railroad  builder,  and  through 
him  the  Moores  and  D.  G.  Reid,  the 
"Rock  Island  crowd";  John  J.  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  one  of  the  financial  Gibraltars  of  the 
West;  J.  N.  Wallace,  president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York; 
J.  W.  Castles,  president  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  New  York;  John  Crosby 
Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers;  W.  A.  Read, 
of  W.  A.  Read  &  Co. ;  and  Fisk  &  Robinson. 

With  his  amazing  acquisitive  genius,  his 
extraordinary  stick-to-itiveness,  his  uner- 
ring judgment  of  railroad  properties,  backed 
up  by  all  these  golden  affiliations,  there 
are  many  men  who  believe  that  no  rail- 
road conquest  is  beyond  Mr.  Hawley.  To 
an  age  of  one-man  power  he  brings  all  the 
qualities  of  such  stalwart  leadership.  He 
is  under  sixty;  strong,  alive  with  energy 
and  with  a  great  ambition. 


20,000  Razors 
for  Free  Trial 


A  new  scientific  discovery 
— a  secret  process — has  revo- 
lutionized the  manufacture  of 
razors.  This  discovery  enahles 
us  to  offer  you  a  blade  of 
Carbo-steel — (steel  plus  car- 
bon)— which  you  do  not  have 
to  hone  or  grind;  a  blade 
that  stays  sharp  always.  To 
prove  it  we  will  distribute 
20,000  Car- 
bo 


A  New  Scien- 
tific Discovery 


Mag- 
netic  Razors 
on  30- Days 
Trial  absolutely  free. 

We  want  you  to  know  and 
enjoy  the  smooth  shaving 
comfort  you  can  obtain  otily 
through  the  long  sweeping 
diagonal  stroke  of  a  straight 
blade  standa?-d  razor  which 
cuts  the  hairs  cleanly  without 
splitting  them  or  turning  the 
ends  back  into  the  skin  to 
cause  irritation,  pimples  and 
even  worse  troubles. 

The  Carbo  -  Magnetic 
Razor  has 


even  temperature  of  2500°  — 
and  at  the  same  instant  the 
steel  is  carbonized  in  a  process 
similar  to  that  by  which  dia- 
monds have  been  produced. 
The  result  is  the  hardest  cut- 
ting edge  known  to  science 
—  a  blade  of  Carbo-Steel  that 
we  guarantee  for  10  years  of 
perfect  wear — no  honing — no 
grinding. 


Electro-Car- 
bonized at  2500° 
Fahrenheit 


A  Razor 
Tempered  by  a 
Secret  Process 


an  e-ven/y 
tempered 
edge.  You've 
noticed  how  other  razors  re- 
tain their  edge  at  some  places 
and  lose  it  at  others,  how  they 
are  sharp  in  spots,  and  dull  in 
spots  ?  That's  because  they 
are  tempered  in  uneven  fire 
heat.  The  Carbo-Magnetic 
Razor  is  tempered  by  a  secret 
electric  process  at  an  absolutely 


You  do 
not  need 
to  take  our 
word  for  this — you  can  try 
the  Carbo-Magnetic  without 
risking  a  penny  of  your  own 
money — you  can  enjoy  30 
cool,  comfortable  shaves  at 
our  expense — you  can  com- 
pare it  with  the  razor  that 
you  are  now  using  and  judge 
for  yourself  which  is  best  — 
then  if  you  want,  you  can 
return  the  Carbo- Magnetic 
and  not  be  out  a  cent. 

With  each  razor  you  get  a 
"Safety" 
guard  free, 
if  you  ask  us 
for  it- 


A  Safety  Guard 
FREE  with 
each  Razor 


■you 

thus  have  a  standard  and  safety 
razor  in  one.  Don't  spend 
money7 on  a  razor  until  you've 
tried  it — si  m  ply  ta  ke  this  3  0  day 
Trial  Coupon  to  your  Dealer 
and  get  a  Carbo-Magnetic 
without  cost — or  if  he  hasn't 
one,  send  the  Coupon  to  us,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


OK  FOR  THIS  TRADE  MARK 


Pi 


«EG;U.  S .  PAT.  OT=FJ< 


Zihe blade  with  die  Car/to  $d$e 


Price,  full  concave  $2.50,  double  concave  $3.00 

30  Day  Free  Trial  Coupon 
CARBO-MAGNETIC  LEGAL  GUARANTEE 

We  herewith  agree  to  be  legally  responsible  to  the  party  whose  name 
appears  above  for  every  promise  made  in  this  advertisement.  Tear  out 
this  coupon  now— take  it  to  your  dealer — if  the  first  one  you  go  to  cannot  supply 
you,  write  his  name  below,  then  forward  this  coupon  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that 
a  Carbo-Magnetic  is  delivered  to  you  on  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL. 

My  Dealer  _  

GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS,  476  Broadway,  New  York 


Also  41  Common  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 
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No  more  shabby 
frayed-out  laces 


You  don't  need  to  wear  laces  that 
spoil  the  appearance  of  your  shoes 
—  laces  that  get  shabby  quickly 
and  wear  out  in  no  time. 


"N  F  10" 
Shoe  Laces 


r"T/ /if 

,///M/  . 
7 c?lor' 

/  -fx/' 


5K 


fastened 
'     that  they 
won't  come 
off. 


You  can  judge 
for  yourself  how 
good  "N  F  io" 
Shoe  Laces  must  be 
h( 


are  stronger,  neater 
more  durable  than  any 
other  laces  for  high  <q 
shoes — superior  JF  ^§ 

from  tip  to  //  f 
tip.  And  even  /#  s£7  &  jffh 
the  tips  are     /f  •     #  jr\  J 

dull  fast     //r      i  1  *  , 

black    //     f  /$//  guaranteed 6 months 

J' Jffif'       To  be  sure  of  getting  the 
mC^#        genuine,  look  for  the  sealed 
y^/     box  and  see  that  the  laces 
they  contain  have  "JV  F  io" 
stamped  on  the  patented  tips. 

10  cents  per  pair  in  black  and  tan  —  four 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  Sold 
only  in  sealed  boxes.    At  all  shoe  and  dry 
goods  stores,  and  haberdashers.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price,  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  about  "NFI0"  and  our 
other  laces,  including  the  Nufashond  Patented  Laces  for  oxfords. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Reading,  Pa. 


One  Man  in  a  Dozen 
is  Well  Dressed — 

not  because  he  pays  more 
for  his  Clothes  but  because 
he  does  his  thinking 
before  he  buys,  not  after. 

Consider  well  before 
you  choose  your  Fall  Suit 
or  Overcoat.  Insist  that 
yours  shall  be  the  best- 
looking  and  best-wearing 
Clothes  procurable. 

Michaels-Stern  gar- 
ments will  satisfy  your 
every  demand  for  Clothes- 
satisfaction  and  Clothes- 
economy. 

Our  Style  Book  is  full  of  good  pictures  ami 
interesting  suggestions  for  men  ivho  --value 
personal  appearance  as  a  business  and 
social  asset.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog  No. 
152  It  will  save 
you  enough 
money  to  buy  a 
gown  or  a  suit 
of  clothes  or 
f  urni  t  u  r  e ,  or 
make  a  big  in- 
crease in  your 
bank  account. 


You  Can  Save 
From  $5  to  $40 

Our  direct-from-factory-to-you  selling  plan 
means  a  saving  of  from  $5  to  $40  for  our 
customers. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  152.  Look  over  our 
prices  and  compare  them  with  others.  That's 
all  the  proof  you  need. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  many  in  your  own  town.  Ask  their 
owners.  Thousands  have  written  us  that 
there's  nothing  like  the  Kalamazoo  —  any- 
where at  any  price. 

We  make  buying  and  paying  easy  and  con- 
venient. Our  catalog  tells  just  how  to  know 
a  good  stove  when  you  see  it  and  use  it.  We 
sell  for  cash  or  we  open  charge  accounts  with 
all  responsible  people.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
stoves  and  ranges  for  all  purposes  and  for 
all  kinds  of  fuel.  You  can  select  your  stove 
from  the  catalog  and  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

You  know  the  reputation  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stove.  You  know  the  standing  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Stove  Co.  Besides  —  you  are  given 
360  days  to  test  your  stove.  Your  money 
back  if  the  Kalamazoo  is  not  just  as  repre- 
sented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  Yom 

  TRADE    MARK  REGISTERED   


This  Heat  Regulator 

Saves  on  Your  Coal 

30  Days  to  Try— 60  Days  to  Pay 

Prove  it  for  yourself.  We  send  it  all  ready 
to  put  up  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial  to  convince 
you  it  will  do  just  what  we  say  it  will.  Anyone 
who  can  use  a  screw-driver  can  attach  it  to  any 
furnace,  steam  or  hot  water  heater. 

The  Chicago  Heat  Regulator 

keeps  even  heat,  whether  the  weather  outside 
be  below  zero  or  above  freezing.  That 
means  health  and  25$  coal  saved. 

The  Thermostat  keeps  the  temperature 
just  as  you  want  it  during  the  day.  Set  the 
Time-Set  at  night  and  it  will  open  the  damp- 
ers  at  any  hour  you  desire  in  the  morning. 
No  getting  up  early  to  warm  up  the  house. 
Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  today,  which  gives 
all  particulars  — Buy  early  and  don't  wait  for 
zero  weather. 

"The  Chicago  "  Heat  Regulator  Company 
1801  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Or,  Otterville  Mfg.  Co.,  Canadian  Agts.,  Otterville,  Ont. 


15  DAYS' TRIAL  FREE  OF  COST 

At  our  own  expense,  let  us 
send  you  on  15  days'  free  trial 
this  beautiful  Red  Cedar  High  Boy  for 
demonstration  of  its  invaluable  useful- 
ness in  your  home.  No  obligation,  no 
cost  to  you.  Made  of  fragrant  South- 
ern Red  Cedar,  and  guaranteed  abso- 
lute protection  against  moths,  mice, 
dust  and  damp.  It  is  heavily  bound 
with  bradded  copper  bands  and  fitted 
with  Yale  locks  on  drawers.  Ideal 
wedding,  birthday  and  Xmas  gifts. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Cedar  Chests. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co. 

Dept.  82,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

OLD  COLONIAL  RED  CEDAR  High  Boy 


REX  BEGONIAS 

Beautiful  decorative  house 
plants  for  winter  show. 

Postpaid 
2  for  30c  4  for  50c  10  for  $1 
Winter  Bulb,  Plant  and 
Seed  catalog  free. 
Order  today. 


FORi 


and  Who  Should  Not 

( Continued  from  Page  1 9) 

The  aspirant  can  very  largely  determine 
for  himself  whether  he  have  the  qualities 
I  have  suggested.  Let  him  take  an 
imaginary  scene  and  try  to  go  through 
it.  He  may  find  that  he  is  like  a  person 
floundering  in  deep  water.  But  the 
person  of  real  dramatic  nature  is  as  much 
at  home  in  a  dramatic  situation  as  in  his 
every-day  life.  The  beginner's  sensibilities 
in  practicing  will  be  as  real  and  as  pleas- 
urable as  his  nervousness  in  facing  an  audi- 
ence will  be  strange  and  painful. 

A  gawky  country  girl  came  to  me  for  a 
hearing— she  has  since  become  a  prominent 
star.  I  was  sitting  passively  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  "If  I  must  hear  you,"  said 
I,  "there's  the  stage— recite  for  me." 

She  had  never  been  on  any  stage  in  her 
life.  How  she  found  the  way  there  is  a 
mystery,  since  the  place  was  dark.  But 
she  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
relaxed  and  quiet,  and  asked  me  if  I 
were  ready.  She  recited  the  potion  scene 
from  Juliet— inevitable  with  every  female 
aspirant.  She  didn't  know  how  to  do  it — 
everything  she  did  was  wrong— but  she 
had  the  gift  to  make  me  feel  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  speech,  where  she  had  to  throw 
herself  on  the  ground,  she  did  it  with  an 
abandon  that  startled  me.  She  after- 
ward showed  me  her  black-and-blue  arm. 
The  dramatic  nature  in  her  glowed,  felt 
at  home  on  the  stage  in  the  theater  with  only 
a  watch-light  burning;  it  entirely  mani- 
fested the  emotions  of  that  character,  within 
the  limits  forced  by  her  lack  of  skill. 

An  Injudicious  Juliet 

A  very  different  story  is  that  of  a  young 
woman  who  appeared  in  Juliet  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  She  knew  nothing  of 
acting  and  had  no  ability,  but  had  sur- 
rounded herself  with  an  expensive  profes- 
sional company.  It  was  an  invitation 
affair.  She  came  out  upon  the  balcony, 
and  to  show  off  her  vocal  talent  sang  an 
operatic  solo.  It  was  ridiculously  out  of 
place.  Her  audience,  a  select  one,  was 
puzzled,  amazed,  then  amused. 

Finally,  in  the  tomb  scene,  the  young 
woman  awoke  and  found  Romeo,  made 
her  little  speech,  took  the  poison,  and  then 
suddenly  realized  that  she  must  throw 
herself  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 
She  looked  around  helplessly  and  saying, 
"Oh,  pshaw!"  sat  down  on  Romeo's 
diaphragm  and  rolled  over.  Instead  of 
lying  relaxed,  the  comfortably-dead  Romeo 
threw  up  his  legs  and  shouted:  "Ouf!" 
The  audience  screamed  with  laughter. 

There  are  crowds  of  young  men  and 
young  women  whose  understanding,  whose 
natural  instincts,  are  no  better  than  that— 
yet  they  wish  to  be  actors.  Many  of  them 
get  on  the  stage,  are  pulled  into  some  kind 
of  shape  by  stage  managers,  and  constantly 
drilled  in  step  and  word.  They  lead  a 
precarious,  miserable  life,  always  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  unless  there 
later  appears  marked  latent  ability. 

Many  succeed  in  getting  on  because  they 
are  good  types.  I  knew  a  manager  who, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  a  barber's  chair, 
looked  up  and  said  to  a  man  who  chanced 
to  be  near:  "  How  would  you  like  to  be  an 
actor?"  and  then  and  there  engaged  the 
fellow,  not  because  he  could  act,  but 
because  he  was  the  type  of  a  certain  part. 

The  physical  ability  of  the  aspirant 
merges  into  the  emotional,  and  we  have 
here  the  story  of  certain  qualities  which 
are  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Director  Poel  of  the  original  Elizabethan 
Theater,  of  London,  who  had  more  to  do 
with  beginners  than  any  other  manager  in 
Europe,  once  told  me  that  the  Hebrew,  the 
Irish  and  the  French  are  the  dramatic 
nationalities.  This  corresponds  with  my 
own  experience,  but  it  does  not  mean  that 
great  ability  will  not  manifest  itself  in  the 
Scotch,  Welsh,  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
mans. These  nationalities  have  certain 
qualities  that  are  lacking  in  the  Southerners. 
The  Irishman  leans  to  the  comic  or  to  the 
oratorical  style  of  serious  roles :  the  Jew  to 
the  passionate  and  serious;  and  the  French- 
man scores  because  of  his  technic.  The  na- 
tional inheritance  is  always  of  significance. 

The  American  is,  or  should  be,  the 
greatest  of  actors  because  he  is  a  com- 
posite of  many  roles.     And  indeed  all 
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Dig£itrg  asphalt  from  Trirjidad  LaUc 
lor  Genasco  Ready  Roofing  V  '  . 
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Nature  makes  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt • 
-r— and  give's  it  lasting  life.    We  use  Trini- 
dad Lake  asphalt  to  make 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

That's  what  gives  Genasco  the  lastin 
life  which  does  away  with  leaks,  damages, 
repairs,  and  renewals.  Isn't  that  the  kind 
-oL roof  you  want?  Myl 

Insist  oh;  Genasco.    Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark 
to  be  sure  you  get  the  roofing  with  a  thirty-two-million-dollar  / 
guarantee.  .  Write  for  samples  and- the  Good  Roof  Guide' 

J0E^^  THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY. 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco 
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Chicago 


SILK  SOCKS 
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HE  greatest  achievement  in  textile  history. 


Genuine  cocoon-silk  half-hose  now  sell  for  the 
first  time  at  the  popular  fifty  cent  price.    Not  mer- 
cerized, but  every  thread  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  silk.  These 
socks  are  expertly  knitted;  seamless,  shape  retaining;  fast  color; 
and  wonderfully  good  wearers.     And  American  manufacturing 
skill  enables  you  to  get  these  remarkable  half-hose  at  fifty  cents. 

Phoenix  Silk  Socks 

Being  made  of  pure  silk,  they  are  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold  and  moisture;  cool 
in  summer,  warm  in  winter;  a  relief  for  hot,  aching  feet.  Are  made  in  ten  richly 
beautiful  fast  colors : 

black,  navy,  lan,  burgundy,  maroon,  emerald,  pearl,  grey,  taupe,  helio 

Silk  hosiery  is  now  within  reach  of  all — we've  experimented  for  years  to  perfect  these 
socks — we  know  they  are  the  most  remarkable  hose  ever  produced.  Don't  wear 
cotton  or  lisle  socks  when  you  can  gel  better  wearing,  pure  silk  ones  for  the  same  money. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Phoenix  Silk  Socks.  If  he  hasn't  them,  show  him  this  ad,  or 
send  us  fifty  cents  for  each  sample  pair  you  wish.  Half  a  dozen  in  an  attractive  box 
for  $3  oo  postpaid. 

Phoenix  Knitting  Works,  216  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Also  producers  of  the  celebrated  Phoenix  Muffler 


They  fit  so  well 

.you  forget 
They're  there 

i  Be  sure  you 
get  this  box3*" 


DC     NO  METAL 
iv3  CAN  TOUCH  YO 

Tailored  to  fit  theleg 
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SO 

and  clever 
ficial  of  the 


is  a 
260-3S6 
page  magazine 
of  business — brim 
full  of  bright  ideas 
articles  that  an  of- 
NationalCashReg- 


ister  Company  writes  as  follows: 


"The  ideas  gathered  from  your  magazine 
have  enabled  me  to  formulate  systems  for 
Mr.  Patterson's  letters,  books,  pamphlets, 
telegrams,  bills,  orders,  addresses,  etc., 
which  have  simplified  the  work  greatly." 

And  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guarantee  Company  says : 

"Since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  we  sub- 
scribed to  your  magazine,  we  have  com- 
pletely changed  our  methods  and  have 
been  guided  solely  by  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  SYSTEM.  We  find  the  work  is 
more  complete  and,  better  still,  there  is  less 
chance  for  error." 

And  what  SYSTEM  has  done  for  these 
men  it  should  just  so  surely  do  for  you. 

For  SYSTEM  tells  how  to  start  a  business,  how 
to  create  it,  nurse  it,  and  develop  it  to  hale,  hearty 
business  health.  I  Low  to  make  its  product,  win  its 
trade,  establish  its  prestige,  sell  its  goods  and  bring 
in  its  money.  How,  in  short,  to  make  a  business 
of  an  idea,  a  corporation  of  a  scheme,  a  giant  suc- 
cess of  a  small  uncertainty. 

And  it  tells  the  employee  —  the  man  in  the  under 
position  —  how  to  get  in  the  upper  class;  how  to 
secure  an  increase  in  ability  and  an  increase  in 
pay;  how  to  become  an  auditor  instead  of  a  book- 
keeper; an  advertising  manager  instead  of  a  clerk; 
a  salesman  instead  of  an  order  taker;  a  business 
creator  instead  of  a  business  machine;  at  the 
"top"  instead  of  at  the  "  bottom." 


To  the  man  who  knows  SYSTEM  we  have  only 
to  say  "  Your  subscription  has  expired  "  and  that 
man  will  renew.  But  there  are  thousands  need- 
ing SYSTEM  who  may 
never  even  have  seen  it. 
That  they  may  lose  no 
more  by  delay  nor  neg- 
lect, we  make  a  special 
offer  — 


Simply  deposit  $2.00  with  SYSTEM  forfiv_  _ 
We  will  not  only  enter  your  subscription  for  a  full 
year  of  SYSTEM  — 12  com  plete  issues  —  but  we 
will  in  addition  send  you  postpaid,  without  any 
additional  charge  whatsoever,  a  copy  of  the  book 
you  check  in  the  list  below — 128  pages,  each  5x7^8 
inches,  well  printed  on  book  laid  paper,  minutely 
illustrated  throughout  and  bound  in  vellum  withthe 
cover  in  four  colors.  The  titles  suggest  the  contents. 


SPECIAL  "  TAKE-NG-RISK "  OFFER 


Enclosed  find  J2.00.  You  may  send  SYSTEM  one  full  yea 
to  the  address  below,  also  forward  free,  all  charges  prepaid, 
one  copy  of  the  book  before  which  I  have  marked  X 

I    I  How  to    Increase  a 
— 1     Bank's  Deposits. 
r~]  How  to  Sell  Real  Es- 
1 — 1     tate  at  a  Profit. 
I    I  How  to  Sell  More  Life 
' — '  Insurance. 

to  Sell  More  Fire 
nsurance. 


□ How  to  do  Business  by 
Letter. 

I  1  How  to  Increase  Your 
LJ  Sales. 

I  How  to  Increase  the 
1 — 1     Sales  of  the  Store. 

□ How  to  Reduce  Factory 


[J  How  to  Double  the  Day's  Work. 

If  on  receipt  of  the  book,  and  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine. 
I  do  not  thoroughly  bel  ieve  that  the  boolc  and  twelve  issues  of 
the  magazine  will  be  worth  more  to  me  than  five  times  the 
$2.00,  I  will  notify  you  and  you  promise  to  return  my  remit- 
tance promptly  and  cheerfully. 

Name 


Subscriptions  to  Canadian  addresses  are  SOceuts  extra. 
Send  to  SYSTEM,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


conditions  of  inheritance  are  significant. 
The  American  has  a  very  dangerous 
faculty  in  acting,  dangerous  because  it 
replaces  a  possible  and  greater  power.  He 
has  great  invention,  and  it  is  due  to  this 
quality  we  have  so  much  stage  business, 
so  called— more,  in  fact,  than  in  any 
other  country.  Even  our  amateur  per- 
formers are  often  remarkable  in  that  way. 
This,  like  our  readiness  in  movement  and 
pantomime,  is  a  manifestation  of  our  cli- 
matic, nervous  temperament. 

Our  speech  and  English  tongue  are 
equally  defective  from  neglect  of  elocution 
in  our  general  education. 

The  matter  of  early  environment  is  one 
of  the  most  important  that  confronts  the 
aspirant,  and  has  much  to  do  with  his 
emotional  power.  The  young  person  who 
has  lived  in  the  country— a  domestic  life — 
never  having  traveled  or  come  in  contact 
with  the  world  at  large,  is  not  at  once 
ready  to  take  up  a  profession  which 
requires  a  wide  experience  of  human  life. 
Occupations  pursued  have  much  to  do  with 
shaping  character  and  rendering  persons 
less  flexible.  One  who  has  been  a  reader 
or  reciter  for  ten  years  will  find  it  difficult 
to  throw  off  the  platform  manner  entirely. 
The  military  man  cannot  easily  relax  his 
stiffness  and  mould  himself  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  play.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  clergyman,  men  who  have  the  habit 
of  forming  their  own  convictions,  cannot 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  ideas  of 
stage  manager  and  author.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  of  these  may  be 
fitted  by  habit  for  special  characterization. 
Even  then,  however,  he  must  compete 
with  the  trained  actor. 

Early  breeding  is  a  most  important 
phase  of  environment.  The  young  girl 
from  Washington,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
best  families,  thoroughly  trained  and  hav- 
ing played  her  first  engagement,  comes  in. 
She  cannot  get  along  very  well.  Following 
her  comes  the  girl  from  the  East  Side. 
She  has  had  no  advantages;  but  she 
knows  life.  The  other  girl  doesn't.  The 
first  girl  knows  convention,  and  in  the 
representation  of  the  manners  of  society  is 
admirable.  The  East  Side  girl  is  handi- 
capped by  crudeness  and  lack  of  manner. 

Talent  From  the  Slums 

The  manager  will  be  attracted  by  the 
society  girl's  composure,  her  dress;  since 
good  taste  in  dress  is  a  great  factor  on  the 
stage.  But  she  is  liable  to  lose  her  advan- 
tage. She  will  be  too  intelligent,  yet 
neither  sympathetic  nor  responsive— she 
won't  rehearse  well.  If  the  East  Side  girl 
be  given  the  same  part  she  will  suggest 
power  through  her  appreciation  of  human 
nature,  and  the  manager  will  be  quick  to 
recognize  this,  since  it  is  the  one  thing  he 
is  most  looking  for.  Therefore,  at  the 
start,  the  East  Side  girl  will  really  go  ahead 
of  the  other.  But  the  well-bred  girl,  put 
on  her  mettle,  goes  to  work.  She  knows 
how  to  study  and  in  the  very  life  of  the 
theater  comes  in  contact  with  many 
people,  and  begins  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  very  large  part  of  the  book  of  life  that 
she  has  not  learned  at  private  school. 
So  she  studies  and  observes  and  applies. 
As  soon  as  she  has  laid  her  foundation 
and  gained  experience  she  may  possibly 
pass  the  other  in  the  race,  and  will  win  if 
she  has  ability.  In  short,  on  the  higher 
rounds  of  the  ladder,  breeding  and  train- 
ing will  tell  every  time.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, a  great  part  of  our  theatrical  work 
is  low-bred— does  not  reach  into  the 
realm  of  ideality. 

The  East  Side  girl's  knowledge  of  life  is 
very  strong  within  certain  limits.  Her 
emotions  are  deeply  developed,  powerful, 
but  her  range  is  in  many  cases  limited. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  be  a 
Jewess— will  belong  to  a  dramatic  race, 
and  all  the  emotions,  all  the  Orientalism 
of  her  nature  will  play  on  the  surface. 

The  beginner  rarely  considers  the 
practical  side.  He  starts  in  to  supply 
something  before  he  knows  the  demand 
for,  the  timeliness  or  untimeliness  of  what 
he  would  present.  He  may  be  ambitious 
to  play  Shaksperean  r61es.  But  one  may 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  num- 
ber of  Shaksperean  companies  actually 
playing  in  this  country  today.  Recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  actress  of 
great  gifts— the  nearest  to  genius  of  any 
one  I  know.  She  is  exclusively  adapted 
for  the  plays  of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck, 
and  the  like.  But  her  vocation  has 
dropped  away  from  her;  she  doesn't  play 
( Concluded  on  Page  49) 


IXJUGLASSVILLE  SQUAB  CO.,   DOUGLASS VI LLE,  PA. 

After  Five  Years 


THE  success  of  any  article 
depends  upon  the  repeat 
orders,  the  orders  which  come 
because  the  article  has  "made 
good." 

No  manufacturer  can  succeed 
without  these. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  letters  which 
we  are  constantly  receiving  re- 
garding Amatite  roofing : 

Gentlemen : 

Five  years  ago  we  put  our  first 
roofs  of  Amatite  on.  Since  that 
time  we  have  roofed  four  other 
buildings  with  Amatite. 

We  wish  to  say  in  appreciation 
of  your  roofing  that  we  never 
thought  it  was  possible  to  procure 
a  roofing  of  such  quality  for  so 
little  money.  We  have  seen 
Amatite  outwear  tin  roofs  next 
door,  as  it  were,  to  us,  and  our 
roof  did  not  cost  us  nearly  as 
much  as  the  tin  cost  our  neighbor. 

Amatite  is  all  you  claim  for  it, 
and  in  our  opinion  the  best  of 
modern  roofing  materials. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DOUGLASS VI LLE  SQUAB  CO. 

Douglassville,  Pa. 

Such  letters  mean  something. 

The  success  of  Amatite  is  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  the  well- 
known  fact  that  it  always  proves 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  are  that 
it  is  made  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch  — 
the  greatest  waterproofing  com- 
pound known,  and  that  it  has 
a  real  mineral  surface. 


Pitch  is  invariably  used  for 
underground  waterproofing,  and 
instances  are  known  where  it  has 
resisted  continuous  water  pres- 
sure underground  for  twenty-five 
years  without  deterioration  or 
change. 

The  advantage  of  a  mineral 
surfaced  roofing  like  Amatite 
over  one  with  a  smooth  surface 
is  that  the  latter  ?ieeds  painting 
and  Amatite  does  not. 

You  have  no  further  expense 
or  bother  after  Amatite  is  once 
laid.  This  means  a  great  saving. 
A  ready  roofing  which  requires 
painting  every  two  years  will 
cost  after  a  while  as  much  for 
paint  as  for  the  original  roofing. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  painted 
roofings  the  cost  of  the  paint 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Free  Sample 

The  best  argument  we  can 
offer  in  favor  of  Amatite  is  a 
sample  of  the  goods  themselves. 
When  a  practical  man  takes  a 
piece  of  Amatite  in  his  hand  he 
recognizes  at  once  that  it  is  thick- 
er, heavier,  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  the  common  kinds. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  of 
Amatite,  and  examine  it  carefully. 
It  makes  customers  for  us  every 
time.  Address  our  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  ^j^m 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Rostoti  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis  Pittsburg  Cincinnati    New  Orleans  Kansas  City  London,  Eng. 


WHY  not  buy  directly  From 
the  Mill,  save  the  extra 
handling  and  profits,  and  get  the 
biggest  value  for  your  money. 

en's  —  8  prs.  for  $1  :  Medium  weight, 
seamless  cotton  socks,  double  toe  and 
heel.    Brown,  blue,  black  or  gray. 
State  size  and  colors. 
Women's  —  5  prs.  for  $1:  Medium- 
weight, fine-corn  bed  Egyptian  yarn. 
Black.    Money  back  guarantee. 

Lercum  Hosiery  Mills,  Reading,  Pa. 


OLD  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 
MADE  SHARPER  THAN  EVER 


By  our  exclusive  process 
Sharpen  and  sterilize  blades 
make  without  wearing  them 
Double  edged  blades  a  spt 
30c  a  doz.  For  a  trial  send  4 
and  10c.  We  have  50,000  sat 
on  every  dozen  blades  w< 
today  —  we  accept  stamps. 
Convenient  mailing  wrapper 


21/  Cents 
72  Each 


of  any 
down, 
■cialty. 
blades 

isfied  customers.    Each  saves  70c 
resharpen.    Send  your  blades 
Money  l>ack  if  not  satisfactory, 
free  —  Clip  this  ad  as  a  reminder. 


KEENEDGE  CO.,  608  Keenedge  Bide..  Chicago 


GOOD  NAN  WANTED 


As  a  Davis  Agent.  $1,018  in  six  months  made  by  an  inexperi- 
enced young  man  selling  our  Soaps  and  Toilet  Articles.  Our  up- 
to-date  methods  oi  selling  get  the  business,  i  QQlACt.  D,„C( 
E.  1*1  Davis  Soap  Co.,  509  Carroll  Ave..  Chicago  1 JJ  -3  g  frOM 


Weak  Instep  , 

causespainsthrough  K. 
the  feet  and  legs  sim-  ai 
ilar  to  rheumatism.  ^ 
You  can  prevent  all 
this  by  wearing  the       g^t      p       II       \    Q  /">  IT 

50^* 1 


or  b) 


lealcr 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


One  of  the  best  paid  of  all  trad 
demand  everywhere  at  good  wag 
hours.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
ST.  LOUIS  TRADES  SCHOOL.  4442  Olive  St..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


Plumbers  are  in 
They  have  short 


Instep  Supports 

C  &  H  Arch  Shank  Co..  Dept.  E.  Brockton.  Mass. 

PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  OUR  ATTOR- 
NEY FEE  RETURNED 

;ch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  records.  Our 
four  guide  l>ooks  sent  free.  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.  Fortunes  in 
Patents.  Patents  That  Pay  and  What  to  Invent  (containing  list  of 
inventionswanted^andprizesfnr  inventions.  Patents  advertised  free. 
VictorJ.Evaiis&Co.,  Washinftfon.D.C  I  KormerlyEvans.Wilkens&Co.) 
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One 
Blade 


Sh 


ave 


d 


Mr. 
Maxim 
151  Times 


MR.  HIRAM  PERCY  MAXIM 


INVENTOR  of  the  famous  Maxim  Silencer,  etc.,  and 
eminent  mechanical  engineer,  says:  "I  have  shaved 
with  one  AutoStrop  blade  151  consecutive  shaves, 
and  consider  that  the  AutoStrop  is  the  only  safety  razor 
which  is  mechanically  perfect  and  practical."  More  about 
prominent  and  enthusiastic 
AutoStroppers  in  our  next 
advertisements. 

A  BLADE  A  YEAR— 

Though  151  consecutive 
shaves  sounds  unusual,  there 
isn't  anything  particularly 
wonderful  about  it.  Any  fine 
razor,  stropped  expertly  each 
shave,  will  shave  you  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  because  you 
constantly  renew  the  edge.  An 
AutoStrop  blade  is  long-lived 
because  you  constantly  renew 
the  edge  by  automatic  strop- 
ping. And  as  for  the  twelve 
blades  in  the  AutoStrop  set, 
they  will  probably  last  you  several  years  instead  of  one. 

THE  WHOLE  AUTOSTROP  IDEA—  Your  friends 
who  shave  themselves  with  old-fashioned  razors  don't  have 
their  razors  honed  more  than  once  or  twice  per  year.  The 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  simply  the  same  edge  that  your 
old-fashioned  friend  or  head  barber  uses,  only  it  is  con- 
structed ingeniously  so  that  a  novice  can  strop  it  as  expertly 
as  the  head  barber,  and  so  that  a  novice  can  shave  with 
it  as  expertly  as  the  head  barber,  and  can't  cut  himself. 
That  is  all  you  want  a  razor  to  do,  is  it  not  ? 

TO  GET  HEAD  BARBER  SHAVES— you  must  strop 
your  blades.    No  other  way  to  get  them.    That  is  why  the 


SAFETY 


AutoStrop  is  a  strop  razor.  You  simply  slip  strop  through 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  (without  removing  blade  or  taking 
apart),  and  move  back  and  forth.  Blade  falls  automatically  on 
strop  at  exactly  the  right  angle  and  right  pressure,  thus  strop- 
ping itself  expertly.    No  experience  required.    No  trouble. 

No  time  lost.  Result?  De- 
licious edge  quick!  Blade 
cost  per  shave,  ^  to  ^  cent ; 
time,  4  to  5  minutes. 

No  blade  trouble.  Little 
blade  expense.  A  wipe  and 
it's  clean  and  dry.  Nothing  to 
unscrew  and  screw  up  again. 

Consists  of  heavily  silver- 
plated  self-stropping  razor, 
12  blades  and  strop,  in  small, 
handsome  leather  case,  size 
only  2x4  in.  Price  $5.00, 
which  is  probably  the  total 
cost  of  your  shaving  for  years. 

Get  one  and  try  it.  You'll 
be  glad  you  did.    Like  Mr. 
Maxim,  you'll  say  it's  the  only  practical  safety  razor. 

GETONEAND  TRY  IT  FREE — for  thirty  day,  Ifyou 
don't  like  it,  get  your  $5.00  refunded.  If  your  retailer  doesn't 
sell  the  AutoStrop  on  thirty  days'  free  trial,  we  will.  Every 
buyer  must  be  satisfied  with  the  AutoStrop  or  have  his 
money  back.    Get  an  AutoStrop  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

A  BOOK  YOU  WANT—  If  your  shaving  is  too  satisfac- 
tory, you  don't  want  it,  but  if  it  isn't,  this  book  will  keep 
you  up  late.  It's  a  quick,  speedy,  witty,  instructive,  inter- 
esting conversation,  entitled:  "An  Interview  With  the 
Greatest  Razor  Expert." 
Write  us  before  you  forget. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company 

341  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

14  St.  Helen  Street,  Montreal  61  New  Oxford  Street,  London 
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Three  Generations  of  Experts 


Stein-Bloch  use  the  expression,  "This  label  means  fifty-five  years  of  Knowing  How."  In  other  words,  experi- 
ence—  the  teacher  of  teachers. 

Above  are  three  portraits  —  an  old  man,  a  .middle-aged  man  and  a  boy.  These  three  are  working  in  the  Stein- 
Bloch  tailor  shop,  making  Stein-Bloch  clothes. 

The  old  man  is  the  boy's  grandfather.  The  middle-aged  man  is  the  boy's  father.  They  represent  three  generations. 

When  the  grandfather  went  to  work  at  the  Stein-Bloch  bench  he  was  no  older  than  the  boy.  He  learned  his 
trade,  handed  it  down  to  the  father,  thence  to  the  boy. 

This  means  the  highest  development  of  the  art  of  tailoring  —  the  force  of  heredity  added  to  lifelong  training. 

It  is  three  times  one  man's  fifty-five  years  of  Knowing  How.  The  knowledge  of  the  past  master,  the  skill  of 
maturity,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

Try  on  these  clothes  at  your  leading  clothier's;  remember  what  you  have  read — the  label  embodies  it. 

Send  for  " Smartness" — the  book  of  world-wide  styles. 

It  means  55  years  of  Knowing  How 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  COMPANY 

Tailors  for  Men 


Offices  and  Shops: 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


London: 
Self  ridge  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Oxford  St.,  West 


New  York: 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Building 


Inner  fabric  of  cotton,  linen  or  silk 
Air  space  between 


Outer  fabric  of  wot 


The  two  fabrics  together  are  lighter 
than  a  thick  single  one  and  a  good  deal  more 
comfortable  and  healthful.    That  is  the  beauty  of 

Dtxofold 


mprovei 


HeaJlK  Urvderweaj* 


The  layer  of  air  between  the  fabrics  makes  the  garment  warmer  but  no  heavier. 
It  is  elastic,  easy,  perfect-fitting,  and  sanitary.  There's  no  itching  nor  irritation 
like  you  feel  with  all-wool ;  no  damp  "clammy"  sensation  like  an  all-cotton  garment 
gives  you;   no  overheating;   no  chill. 

You  can  have  the  inside  fabric  of  cotton,  linen  or  silk;  and  the  outside  fabric  of 
wool  or  silkoline  as  you  prefer.  Duofold  fabrics  are  thoroughly  shrunken  before  cutting. 

Sizes  and  fit  guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

As  a  sensible  man  you  are  bound  to  wear  Duofold  sooner  or  later.    Why  not  now? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Duofold  garments,  or  write  us  for  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  sells  them ;  and  the  booklet, 
giving  the  various  shades,  weights  and  styles,  single  garments  and  union  suits  for  men,  women  and  children. 


or 


$1.25  to  $5  a  garment. 


Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  SATURDAY 


EVENING  POST 


The  One  Player-Piano 
That  Really  Accents 


The  Most  Wonderful  Improvement 
Ever  Invented  Is  Found  Only  in  the 


With  the  new  accenting  device  of  the 
SOLO-APOLLO  you  can  interpret  and 
play  music  EXACTLY  AS  THE 
GREATEST  PIANISTS  PLAY  IT. 

The  SOLO-APOLLO  is  the  ONLY 
PLAYER-PIANO  IN  THE  WORLD  which 
brings  out  the  MELODY  IN  STRONG 
RELIEF  without  impairing  the  symmetry 
and  power  of  the  accompaniment.  Other 
so-called  accenting  devices  MERELY 
GIVE  A  PROMINENCE  to  the  theme  by 
subduing  the  accompaniment. 

Othir  exclusive  features  of  the  SOLO-APOLLO 
are:  THE  TRANSPOSING  MOUTHPIECE  by 
which  you  can  change  instantly  to  five  or  more  dif- 
ferent keys  by  the  touch  of  a  finger;  the  SPRING 
MOTOR,  which  regulates  the  power  and  distributes 
it  equally,  preventing  sudden  changes  in  tempo  by 
unconscious  hard  pedaling. 

The  MARVELOUS  HUMAN  EXPRESSION  of 
the  SOLO-APOLLO  is  secured  by  the  DOWN- 
WARD stroke  of  the  pneumatic  fingers  on  the 
piano  key  in  front.  This  is  the  STROKE  GIVEN 
IN  MANUAL  PLAYING  and  a  GENUINE 
HUMAN  EXPRESSION  is  the  result. 

The  range  of  the  SOLO-APOLLO  is  88  NOTES, 
COVERING  THE  ENTIRE  PIANO  KEY  BOARD 
and  playing  in  pristine  beauty  all  the  greatest  musical 
compositions  as  they  were  originally  written. 

The  Melville  Clark  Piano  in  which  the  Apollo 
action  is  placed  is  a  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF 
THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  PIANO  ARTISTRY. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  which  explains 
all  about  the  Melville  Clark  SOLO-APOLLO  and 
APOLLO  Player-Pianos.  (2) 

403  Steinway  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co. 


The  name  SUPERBA  un 
Cravats  or  Sox  1 1  leans  longer 
wear,  more  attractive  appear 
ance  and  more  complete  sat 
isfaction  than  can  be  had 
any  other  make. 

Haberdashers  everywhere 
sell  SUPERBA  Cravats  at  50c. 
and  fl.Otj  and  SUPERBA  Sox 
at  50c.  the  pair  in  all  colors. 

H.  C.  COHN  &  CO. 
218  Andrews  St.,  Rochester,  NewYork 


PARKER'S  Arctic  Socks 


Healthful  for  bed- 
hamber,  bath  and 
uk  room.  Worn  in 
libber  boots,  absorb 
>erspiration.  Made  of 
knitted  fabric,  lined 
"  ith  soft  white  wool 
fleece.  Sold  in  all  sizes 


r.  Parkei 
rypair. 


:  hi 


ill.  25c  . 


payspostage.  Catalogue  free  Look  for  Parker's  name  in 
J  H.  Parker  Co.,  Dept.  57 .25  James  St  .Maiden,  Mass. 


(Concluded  from  Page  46 J 
more  than  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year.    She  and  I  should  have  considered 
whether  her  entering  the  metaphysical 
drama  were  worth  while — but  we  didn't. 

There  is  danger  arising  from  taking  the 
wrong  theatrical  position.  An  actor  came 
to  me  the  other  day  who  hadn't  earned  a 
cent  in  four  years.  He  took  a  wrong 
engagement  at  the  start.  Now  he  must 
play  in  cheap  melodrama  or  nothing. 

Many  resort  to  musical  comedy  when 
they  can't  get  anything  else,  but  this  is 
the  graveyard  of  dramatic  art.  In  his 
insane  desire  to  begin,  the  neophyte  will 
offer  to  go  on  for  any  money  at  all.  By 
so  doing  he  underbids  worthier  persons, 
lowers  the  standard,  and  injures  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  stage  is  the  easiest  profession  in 
which  to  get  a  start.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
which  persons  are  paid  to  be  taught.  The 
lowest  salary  of  the  beginner  today,  in 
first-class  companies,  is  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week.  But  this  may  prompt  the  actor 
to  form  a  false  valuation  of  himself.  He 
imagines  that  from  this  start  his  salary 
will  be  in  the  hundreds  a  week  in  a  few 
years.  But  few  actors  get  more  than  fifty 
dollars  a  week.  Excellent  ones  may 
receive  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred; 
but  the  large  majority,  or  lower  range, 
would  be  mightily  contented  with  forty. 

The  man  weighs  the  matter  of  going  on 
the  stage  more  carefully  than  does  the 
woman.  He  has  more  opportunities  from 
which  to  choose.  He  might  be  a  Morgan 
or  a  Wanamaker  or  a  Gould.  His  general 
education  does  not  especially  fit  him  for 
the  drama. 

To  the  woman  who  succeeds  nothing 
offers  a  reward  equal  to  that  of  the  theater. 
Here  she  is  not  only  man's  equal,  but  often 
his  superior,  because  the  drama  is  an 
emotional  art.  Her  education  has  fitted 
her  for  it.  She  is  the  center  of  interest  in 
the  play— it  revolves  around  her— she  is 
talked  about. 

The  difficulty  is  the  small  proportion  of 
female  parts  in  the  ordinary  play.  In  a 
play  of  twenty-two  parts,  four  may  be 
female,  two  of  them  comparatively  good. 
For  men  there  will  be  perhaps  eighteen 
parts,  more  or  less  excellent. 

The  Man  Who  Will  Rise 

The  stage  is  only  the  microcosm  of  life  — 
it  is  good  and  bad  as  present-day  life  is 
good  and  bad.  Our  managers  are  respon- 
sible for  much  that  is  of  doubtful  value, 
and  much  more  that  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  benefit. 

One  thing  needed  today  is  some  mode 
of  test  for  the  applicant,  some  standard 
that  shall  give  recognition  only  to  the 
capable  ones— a  dramatic  civil  service 
board,  perhaps. 

There  is  no  real  apprenticeship  possible 
for  the  young  actor  today,  as  in  the  old 
days,  because  there  are  no  longer  any 
stock  companies  suitable  for  beginners. 
It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the 
beginner  should  be  well  armed  and  drilled 
before  entering  the  ranks  and  going  into 
the  battle.  The  one  who  rises  in  the  ranks 
is  rarely  the  one  ignorant  of  his  tactics, 
but  rather  the  one  with  studious,  well- 
disciplined  mind,  well-trained  physique 
and  purposeful  character,  who  knows  how 
to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity— for 
the  opportunity  comes  to  every  one  who 
is  ready.  We  have  considered  how  the 
stage-aspirant  should  be  armed.  In  what 
should  he  be  drilled  before  entering  his 
profession  ? 

In  brief,  there  is  the  actor's  aesthetic 
sense  as  exemplified  by  fine  lines,  graceful 
movements  and  positions,  clear  tone  and 
musical  speech;  the  accurate  use  of  the 
three  instruments  on  which  he  plays:  his 
body,  his  vocal  organs  and  the  stage  on 
which  he  moves;  the  intelligent  reading 
of  his  lines  and  the  expressive  action  of  his 
physical  agents. 

Then  follows  a  ripening  of  the  knowledge 
of  life  and  of  human  nature  by  observation, 
in  reproduction  and  with  imagination. 

Underlying  all,  deeper  than  all,  more 
potent  than  all,  is  the  strengthening  of  per- 
sonal character  and  of  will,  and  the  motive 
power  of  the  high  if  not  mighty  purpose  in 
it  all,  which  makes  it  all  worth  while. 

The  actor  cannot  be  as  an  actor  more 
than  he  is  as  a  man.  The  actor  influenc- 
ing thousands  nightly  has  indeed  opportu- 
nity for  large  endeavor,  demanding,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  well-tested  talents, 
trained  resources  and  thorough  and  per- 
sistent study  of  life. 


Puffed 


How  to  Get  Your  Wife 
To  Buy  Puffed  Wheat 


Some  morning,  when  she  serves  you  some  sort  of  cereal  con- 
fection, just  smile  and  say  this  : 

"My  dear,  men  like  the  real  foods  best.  Four  men  in  five, 
when  given  their  choice,  take  either  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed 
Rice. 

"These  crisp,  mammoth  grains  are  appealing  to  men.  They 
are  whole  and  brown  and  nut-like. 

"If  you  will  order  these  for  me,  and  do  it  today,  I'll  do  some- 
thing as  nice  for  you." 

She  Will  Do  It 

Next  morning  you  will  find  on  your  table  either  Puffed  Wheat 
or  Puffed  Rice.  All  the  folks  in  the  house  will  have  discovered 
a  new  and  enticing  food. 

For  the  foods  are  delightful.  Think  of  unbroken  grains  of 
wheat  or  rice  puffed  to  eight  times  natural  size.  Made  four  times 
as  porous  as  bread.     Imagine  how  they  melt  in  the  mouth. 

These  foods  are  so  popular  that  last  month  they  were  served 
for  seventeen  million  meals. 


Puffed  Wheat,  1 0c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except 
in  the 
extreme 
West 


(21) 


We  are  urging  these  foods  in  your  interest.  If  any  other 
cereal  would  appeal  to  you  better,  we  would  tell  you  of  that 
instead. 

For  we  make  sixteen  kinds  of  cereal  foods,  and  we  supply  one 
kind  as  gladly  as  another. 

But  we  proved,  by  conducting  a  lunch  room  in  New  York,  that 
four  men  in  five  prefer  the  foods  shot  from  guns. 

So  we  urge  you  to  try  them.  If  you  are  like  the  majority, 
you'll  enjoy  these  foods. 

Hearty  —  Digestible 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  hearty  foods,  because  they 
contain  the  whole  grain. 

And  they  are  digestible.  Every  granule  of  starch  has  been 
blasted  to  pieces  by  an  explosion  of  steam. 

They  are  prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  so  they  don't 
tax  the  stomach.     The  digestive  juices  act  instantly. 

All  the  folks  at  your  table  want  to  taste  these  foods.  Please 
ask  your  wife  to  get  them. 

Made  only  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


50 
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Menz"tase" 

stamped  on  the  sole  of  a  hunting  boot  and  on 
yellow  label  guarantees  a  perfect  fit,  comfort, 
long  service.  Also  guarantees  that  the  uppers 
are  genuine  Menz  "Ease"  Elk  process  of  tannage 
used  exclusively  for  Menz  "Ease"  and  its  exact 
duplicate  for  boys — the 

American  Roy 

Best  leather  tanned  for  hard  service  shoes.  Its 
softness  will  surprise  you — so  will  its  toughness 
and  strength.  Neither  water,  heat  nor  long  hard 
service  will  injure  its  strength  and  softness. 

Impossible  to  appreciate  a  Menz  "Ease"  'til 
you  give  them  a  year  or  two  of  service.  Designed 
and  built  for  comfort — known  as  the  "easy"  boot. 
Fits  like  a  glove — smoothly  and  perfectly  around 
ankle,  instep 
and  heel  seat  ^to^ 
— that's  im-  t^r^f 
po  riant. 

Bootillustrated 
is  1 6-in.  Hunter, 
Tan,  Goodyear 
Welt.  Double 
Sole,  Calf  lined 
Vamp,  Water- 
proof Elk  Out- 
sole,  sizes  6  to  I  I ,  C,  D,  E 

$9.50 

Boot  illustrated  "American 
Boy,"  height  15  inches,  sizes 
1  to  5'/2,  $7;  8-inch  height. 
Standard  Screw,  $3  and  $3. 50 
All  heights— 6  to  16  inches- 
illustrated.  CATALOG  C. 


We  are  manufacturers  for  the 
shoe  retailer,  not  a  mail  order  house, 
but  you  can  buy  Menz  "Ease"  and 
"American  Boy"  direct  from  us 
when  your  dealer  doesn 't  sell  them, 
refuses  to  order  for  you,  or  insists 
on  your  taking  a  substitute. 

Menzies  Shoe 
Company 

431  Gratiot  Ave 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


SuRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  aVIIXTURK. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

Send  10  Cents  ^VaV^.e. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


i  exclusively,  direct 

to  the  consumer.    Special  price  $3.00, 
express  prepaid.    Order  today.    State  size. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Address, 

Houston  Hat  Co.,  Houston, Texas 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System —  written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word- 
signs" —  no  "cold  notes.  "  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,  728  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


OUT  SAMPLES 

(Concluded  from  Page  13) 

net  profit  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Now,  one  thousand  dollars  is  ten  per 
cent  on  ten  thousand  dollars,  so  that  the 
man  who  takes  over  this  property  by  in- 
vesting that  amount  and  making  the  build- 
ing carry  its  present  mortgage  loan  will 
still  be  getting  good  interest  on  his  own 
money.  Moreover,  rents  on  South  Main 
Street  are  steadily  advancing,  and  within  a 
few  years  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
them  fifty  per  cent.  On  that  basis  there 
will  be  a  yield  of  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  investment. 

When  the  realty  broker  has  these  facts  in 
hand  and  digested  he  arranges  them  in  a 
graphic  little  form,  known  technically  as 
the  "dope  sheet."  Then  he  is  ready  to 
earn  his  commission  by  transferring  that 
property  to  some  other  owner.  Usually, 
the  first  man  approached  will  be  the  shoe 
dealer  who  is  the  chief  tenant.  If  rents  are 
going  up  fifty  per  cent  in  that  locality 
within  two  or  three  years  he  may  gain  a 
marked  advantage  over  competitors  by  in- 
vesting ten  thousand  dollars  in  this  build- 
ing he  occupies,  for  it  will  save  him  about 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  future  rent  as 
well  as  pay  him  good  interest  on  his  capital, 
if  he  continues  charging  off  rent  against  his 
shoe  business  at  the  present  rate.  If  the 
shoe  dealer  is  not  interested  or  hasn't  the 
capital,  then  the  broker  will  put  the  com- 
pact investment  proposition  before  cus- 
tomers who  are  in  the  market  from  time  to 
time  for  opportunities  of  this  sort. 

In  New  York  City  many  of  the  brokers 
in  central  business  property  have  young 
men,  novices  at  the  business,  who  call  on 
regular  customers,  speak  of  various  inter- 
esting properties,  and  keep  in  touch  with 
them.  Should  one  of  these  customers  ex- 
press marked  interest  in  935  South  Main 
Street,  however,  the  broker's  young  man 
will  probably  get  out  of  the  office  as  quickly 
as  possible.  For  it  is  not  his  business  to 
sell.  He  hasn't  the  correct "  dope  "  on  that 
property.  He  hastens  to  the  home  office 
and  tells  what  has  happened,  and  before 
long  a  real  salesman  is  on  hand,  bringing 
not  only  the  correct  "dope,"  but  all  the 
arts  of  selling  to  make  it  clear  and  attract- 
ive. 

Transactions  of  this  nature  may  run  into 
millions.  Yet  at  the  same  time  many 
brokers  will  have  properties  to  be  taken 
over  by  salaried  men  with  only  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  invest.  Not  long  ago  a 
newspaper  man  in  Philadelphia,  having 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  bought  a  brick 
store  and  dwelling  that  net  him  about  six- 
teen per  cent  on  his  money.  To  earn  this 
return,  of  course,  he  takes  reasonable 
chances  of  being  without  a  tenant,  as  well 
as  risks  of  extraordinary  expenses  for  im- 
provements, and  so  forth. 

The  central-property  broker  works,  like 
a  high-class  life-insurance  solicitor,  largely 
through  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  knows 
not  only  the  whole  property  situation  in  his 
town,  but  also  the  investing  situation — 
who  has  money  to  put  into  this  form  of 
property,  what  business  houses  have  plans 
for  extension,  and  the  like.  His  skill  in 
playing  up  the  essential  points  of  an  invest- 
ment is  great.  From  the  standpoint  of 
salesmanship  he  is  a  finished  article. 


Editor's  Note— This  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  Mr. 
Collins' articleson  Salesmanship  Without  Samples. 


The  Mae  of  Means 

I've  got  me  a  tilloch  av  land; 

I  drink  me  potheen  as  I  may; 
I'm  ten-and-six-stone  as  I  stand, 

And  I  thravel  to  Glenn  in  a  shay ! 

I've  gathered  me  pittance  and  more; 

I've  feathered  me  bit  av  a  nest; 
And  they  call  me  the  fr'ind  av  the  poor. 

Me,  needin'  as  much  as  the  rest .' 

For  I'd  barther  me  last  stone  av  meal, 
If  wanst  through  the  Ballybree  rain 

She'd  waken  and  whisper  and  steal 
That  ghost  av  dead  Moira  McShane ! 

Aye,  the  lee  and  the  long  av  it  stands, 
That  I'd  give  (him  me  bouchaleen 
bawn, 

And  me  fool  av  a  shay,  and  me  lands, 
For  that  wisp  av  a  gurl  that's  gone ! 

— Arthur  Stringer. 


FROST  IN  D1S 


Every  Member  ▼  of  the  Family 


who  wants  the  only  muffler  ever  made  to  fit — the  one  with 
the  most  comfort,  greatest  satisfaction  and  best  value — should 
go  to  a  good  dealer  and  ask  for  the 

Bradley  Full -Fashioned  Muffler 

It's  the  muffler  with  the  "  V'-neck — the  only  one  knit  with  that  feature  with- 
out narrowing  or  puckering.  Made  of  Egyptian  silk  in  twenty  beautiful  shades, 
it  clings  closely  and  smoothly  to  the  neck,  chest  and  back;  will  not  wrinkle  or 
crawl  up;  does  not  grow  raggy  or  stringlike;  does  not  "bunch"  in  the  back. 

50c — At  All  Good  Dealers — 50c 

Send  to  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

_  As  this  muffler  has  been  advertised  extensively  in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
Dry  Goods  Reporter,  and  other  dry  goods  and  clothing  papers, 
retailers  are  familiar  with  its  superior  merits. 

Bradley  Knitting  Co.,  93  Wisconsin  St.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Send  us  the  name  of  yourGrocer,Drug-  IJX 
gist,  Jeweler,  Hardware  or  Department 
Store  and  we  will  place  in  your  hands 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

a  sample  which  will  prove  our  per- 
fection claim. 

American  Metal  Polish  Co. 

9  Winslow  Ave. ,  W  .Somerville ,  Mass. 


It  has 
many 
Imitators 

but 
Ho  Equal 
Once  used 
SilvaPutz 
will  hold 
your 
trade. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  chance 
to  go  into  business? 

I  know  of  places  in  every  state  where  retail  stores 
are  needed  — and  I  also  know  something  about  a  retail 
line  that  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  a  comparatively 
small  investment —  a  line  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
growth  into  a  large  general  store  are  great.  No  charge 
for  my  services.   Writ*  today  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


Write  a  postal 
now  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  orsee 
them   at  / 
your  deal-  f 
ers. 


,       STRONG  CHILDREN 

I  — bright  eyes  —  rosy  cheeks — rugged, 
healthy  bodies — all  can  be  had  if  you 

K  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  car.  En- 
dorsed by   physicians — keeps 
hildren  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Genu- 
.  te  Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Don't  beimposed  upon  by  sub- 
stitutes.  Look  for  the  name. 
Atallup-to-datedeaJerborwrite 
to  us  for  book  of  styles  and 
PS(   i  prices.    Hill  Standard  Mfg. 
V    J  Co.,  549   Irish    Mail  A 

»  I  .  1  —  ,1;   . 


of  "Ho 


ndersoo,  lndi; 
Partner"  £oj 


Makers 
'  Wagons. 


■ 


1  won  the  World's  First  Prize  In  Penmanship.  By 

my  new  system  I  can  make  an  expert  penman  of  you 
by  mail.    Am  placing  my  students  as  instructors  i 
commercial  colleges.    H  you  wish  to  become  a  better 
penman,  write  me.    I  will  send  you  FREE  one  of  my 
Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerianjournal. 

C.  W.  RANSOM, 
268  Reliance  Building.  Kansas  City,  Missouri.- 


300%  Profit 


That's  what  O.  1.  C.  Peanut  Vending  Machine 
owners  realize  on  their  investments.  Machines  are 
attractive  and  hunger-inciting.  Lure  a  harvest 
of  pennies  the  year  around  from  passersby.  Only 
work  is  filling  machines  and  gathering  in  the  coin. 
Machines  are  simply  but  strongly  made.  Always 
in  order.  No  trouble.  No  expense.  Many  O.  1.  C. 
owners  make  big  money  by  operating  a  string 
of  machines.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  country. 
Now's  the  time  to  enter  the  business  while 
there  is  lots  of  room.  Write  for  full  information. 
C.  COMPANY,  1334  Unity  Building,  Chicago 


hano  Frauds! 


We  don't  sell  pianos.    We  publish 

The  Piano  and  Organ  Purchasers'  Guide 

By  John  C.  Freund.  Editor  of  "  The  Music  Trades." 
Gives  important  (unpaid  lor)  facts  about  all  makes  of 
pianos,  and  player  pianos.    This  saves  you  from  fraud. 
266  paxes.  12th  year.    25  cents  by  mail,  prepaid. 

MUSIC  TRADES  COMPANY,  Dept.  A.  SOS  Fifth  Aw..  N.  Y.  Gly 
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Sensational  Features  for  1910 


Three 

Magnificent 
Models 


Mitchell  Roadster,  4  cylinders,  30-35  horse 
power,  three  passengers,  100-inch  wheel  base 

Mitchell  five  passenger  touring  car,  4  cylinders, 
30-35  horse  power,  112-inch  wheel  base 

Mitchell  6-cylinder  touring  car,  seven  passengers, 
50-horse  power,  130-inch  wheel  base      .  . 


$1,100 
$1,350 
$2,000 


Absolute  elimination  of  all  noise,  so  that  all  the  Mitche  //swill  run  as  silently  as  the  most  silent  car  that's  made. 
Complete  transformation  of  the  Mitchell  style  and  wonderful  development  from  the  mediocre  to  the 
beautiful. 

Complete  change  in  spring  suspension  which  promotes  tenfold  the  easy  riding  qualities  of  the  car. 
Standardization  and  interchangeability  of  the  cylinders  in  all  models  as  well  as  all  parts  above  the  crank  case. 
More  interchangeable  parts  in  the  Mitchell  line  than  in  any  other  line  of  cars  built. 
Magneto  equipment  on  all  models  without  extra  charge.    Height  of  body  and  frame  lowered,  without  changing  clearance,  giving  car  a  low,  rakish  appearance. 
Surprising  development  of  the  Mitchell  five-passenger  touring  car,  which  is  greater  at  its  new  price  of  $1 ,350  than  it  was  at  its  old  price  of  $1 ,500. 
Creation  of  the  Mitchell  Big  Six-Cylinder  car  of  50-horse  power,  seven  passengers  and  130-inch  wheel  base  at  the  same  price  as  the  car  of  1909  —  $2,000. 
Wheel  sizes  increased  —  32-inch  wheel  for  the  Roadster,  34  inches  for  five-passenger  touring  car,  and  36-inch  wheels  for  the  Mitchell  Six. 

Double  the  output  of  1 909,  or  6,0 1  2  cars,  all  of  which  have  been  contracted  for  by  our  agents  within  the  last  30  days.    With  each  model  we  furnish  metal  tool  and 
battery  boxes,  also  oil  lamps,  jack  and  horn  equipment. 


Climax  to  Six  Years  of  Wonderful  Accomplishment 


Complete 
change  in 
the  Mitchell 
Style 


The  Mitchell  will  be  the  surprise  and  delight  of  1910.    This  relates 
to  all  three  models. 

The  Mitchell  Style  has  been  almost  completely  transformed  from  the 
mediocre  to  the  beautiful. 

Nearly  everything  has  been  changed  except  the  engine  principle.  We 
haven't  changed  that  because  it  was  a  masterpiece  in  the  beginning  —  so 
proved  by  what  it  has  done. 
The  three  models,  R,  T  and  S,  constitute  the  most  perfect  line  of  latter-day  motor  cars 
before  the  American  public,  and  we  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  all  that  other  makers 
have  accomplished.    They  embrace  all  the  features  that  make  an  automobile  desirable  — 
style,  beauty,  comfort,  grace,  strength,  speed  and  power. 

The  bodies  have  been  developed  along  aristocratic  and  refined  lines.  Wheel  bases  have 
been  lengthened,  wheel  diameters  increased  and  spring  suspension  improved  to  add  to  the 
easy  riding  qualities.  Designs  of  radiators  and  hoods  have  been  changed  in  response  to  the 
public  demand  for  style,  and  the  finish  on  the  bodies  beautified  to  satisfy  the  wish  for  smart- 
ness. Countless  other  changes  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  greater 
efficiency,  practicability,  convenience  and  economy  of  maintetumce. 

THE  NOISE  HAS  ENTIRELY  DISAPPEARED.  The  rattle  of 
the  valves,  which  some  owners  found  distasteful,  has  been  utterly  elimi- 
nated so  that  now  the  Mitchell  is  as  silent  as  the  most  silent  car  that's 
made  —  as  Silent  as  the  Foot  of  Time. 

So  that  whatever  faults  the  Mitchell  has  had  —  and  no  one  pretends 


Silent 
as  the 
Foot  of 
Time 


Completion 
of  our 
great  new 
factory 


to  say  that  they  were  serious  faults  in  any  sense,  they  have  all  been  removed 
and  the  car  now  takes  its  place  amongst  the  classiest  cars  in  the  world,  with- 
out a  penny  of  increase  in  price. 

"  The  point  is  that  we  are  giving  you  more  for  the  same 
money  than  we  did  in  1909,  and  a  better  car  for  less  money 
than  any  other  automobile  concern  in  the  world.  The  natural 
query  is  :  "  How  can  they  do  it?" 

Our  answer  is:  " FACILITIES " — the  completion  of 
our  new  factory,  the  best  and  most  thoroly  equipped  auto- 
mobile works  in  America  —  where  every  part  and  parcel  of  our 
cars  is  made  —  and  where  we  can  reach  the  actual  value  of  every  detail. 

We  buy  the  same  high-grade  materials  that  the  high-priced  cars  are  made 
of.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  buying  anything  better.  But  the  tendency  of 
our  whole  organization  is  to  improve  wherever  and  whenever  we  can  without 
making  the  public  stand  the  expense  of  the  improvement. 

We  have  been  working  up  to  this  splendid  climax  for  the 
past  six  years,  and  with  the  facilities,  the  money  and  the 
ability  at  our  command,  to  say  nothing  of  our  insatiable 
ambition,  more  than  ever  we  are  making  THE  CAR  YOU 
OUGHT  TO  HAVE  AT  THE  PRICE  YOU  OUGHT 
TO  PAY. 


The  public 
doesn't  pay 
for  im- 
provements 


Fifteen  Million  Dollars'  Worth  of  Experience  Behind  Us 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  from  oar  local  agent 
wherever  you  happen  to  live.      It  is  free. 
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Same  material  as  bowl  with  no  metal 
lining  to  corrode  or  leak. 
No  wood  to  open  at  joints  or  become 

saturated  with  foul  dampness. 

Round  shape  insures  tremendous  strength 
and  freedom  from  crookedness  and  ill- 
fitting  covers.  All  pressure  toward  out- 
let.   No  room  for  mud  and  filth  to  settle. 


An  actual  photograph  showing  an  Eljer  Round  China  Tank,  taken 
from  our  regular  stock,  supporting  27  heavy  men,  two  iron  rails 
and  two  heavy  planks,  4748  pounds,  a  weight  equal  to  5  horses. 


Secure  and  rigid  support  to  wall. 
Extra  heavy  fittings  throughout. 
Handled  by  enterprising  dealers. 
Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  further  information. 


THE  TANK 


THE  TANK 


D  CAMERON 


Easiest  Credit  Terms 

Our  convenient  credit  plan  of 
small  regular  payments  weekly  or 
monthly,  puts  in  your  easy  reach 
the  swellest  of  wearing  apparel 
—  the  latest  city  styles  —  at  the  same  low 
spot-cash  prices  as  the  patrons  of  our  two 
Chicago  stores  pay.  Instead  of  one  spot- 
cash  payment  —  send  us  a  small  sum 
weekly  or  monthly.  In  this  way  you  can 
easily  afford  the  very  best  of  clothes. 
You  can  buy  when  you  need  them,  and 


Pay  As  Able 


Bernhard's  clothes  are  the  kind  you 

ill  be  proud  to  wear.  They  are  newest 
Style,  fit  perfectly  and  hold  their  shape 
longest  because  they  are  designed  and 

ade  in  the  shops  of  the  world's  most 
famous  tailors.    Yet  they  cost  actually 
less  than  inferior  garments  would  cost 
at  spot-cash  elsewhere.    Our  enormous 
business  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  added  to  our  control  of 
large  m.mufacturing  interests,  enables  us 
to  give  you  unusual  value  for  your  money. 

Our  Catalog  of  Fall  and  Winter  Styles 

illustrates  over  500  latest  city  models: 
Men's  Suits,  Overcoats,  Cravenettes, 
Hats,  Shoes,  Sweaters,  Trousers.  Fancy 
Vests,  Bathrobes,  etc.   Also  all  kinds  of 
women's  wearing  apparel.   With  our  cat- 
alog we  send  samples  of  fabrics,  meas 
urement  blanks,  etc.    Our  splendid 
self-measurement  system  insures  a 
perfect  fit  no  matter  what  your  build 
Our  clothes  must  not  only 
please  on  arrival,  but  must  wear  well  and  give 
lasting  satisfaction.   Our  GUARANTEE  TAG 
ched  to  every  garment  insures  this.  Let  us  help 
to  be  better  dressed.    Our  credit  plan  is  the 
easiest  way.  Goods  shipped  on  approval.  Write  us  today  for 
our  large  Free  Art  Catalog.  We  trust  you.  Won't  you  trust  us? 

D«v«U^h/1V      Two  Big  Chicago  Stores. 
Demnara  5  Dept.  X49, 131  Clark  Street.Chicago 


1<uqs  CarpetsXurtainsBlanKets 

«  From  the  Mill 


We  Pay  Fre  igh  t 


blankets 


idcurt.ii 


nty.  You  can 
,1  REGAL  RUGS, 

reversible,  all-wool  finish,  many 
patterns,  for  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  $3.75.  Our  BRUSSELLO 
ART  RUG  at  $1.85  is  the  greatest 
rug  value  known.  Just  think  I 
Fine  quality  of  Lace  Curtains,  per 
pair,  45c  and  up.  Write  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalogue  —  No.  12, 
showing  latest  styles  and  designs 
In  actual  colors*  sent  free.  You'll 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
money  you  can  save. 

UNITED  MILLS  MFG.  CO. 

2450-2462  Jasper  Street,  Phila. 


"Bat"  Masterson 
Says: 

"A  tenderfoot  with  a  Savage 
Automatic  and  the  nerve  to  stand 
his  ground,  could  have  run  the 
worst  six-shooter  man,  the  West 
ever  knew,  right  off  the  range." 

Mr.  Masterson,  famous  Sheriff,  of  Dodge  City, 
and  Government  Scout  in  the  early  days, gives  these 
two  sound  reasons  for  the  above  positive  assertion. 

First,  anyone,  without  practice,  can  shoot  the 
Savage  Automatic  straight.  You  point  it  naturally, 
off  hand,  just  as  you  point  your  finger,  yet  you 
hit  what  you  aim  at !  Second,  the 
Savage  Automatic  is  quicker  and 
gets  in  the  first  shot  every  time 
against  a  revolver.  You  can  fire 
10  shots  as  fast  as  you  can  press 
(not  pull)  the  trigger.  And  reload 
io  shots  in  a  flash.  You  should  know  about  this 
wonderful,  modern  pocket-arm;  not  like  other 
automatics  in  action.  Safer  and  easier  to  carrv 
than  a  revolver.  Powerful,  (.32  cal.);  light  (19 
oz.);  short  (6*4  in.);  fits  flat  in  pocket.  Try  it  at 
your  dealer's.   If  he  hasn't  it,  you  can  buy  from  us. 

THE  FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 

have  been  used  for  years  bv  sportsmen  and  are  known  to  be  the  most  skilfully  built  rifles  in  America.  The 
sporting  size, '99  Model,  303  Repeater  and  the  '03  Model  .22  cal.  Repeater,  are  premiers  in  their  classes.  We 
will  send  you  the  new  Savage  Rifle  Catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated,  full  of  rifle  information,  for  your 
address  on  a  post  card.    Address,  SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.,  710  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U.S.  A. 


10 
Shots 
Quick 


MR.  W.  B.  MASTERSON 

Author  ol  "The  Tenderfoot's  Turn" 

Mr.  Masterson  has  written  in 
a  fascinating  vein  about  the  ex- 
pertness  of  the  most  famous  six- 
shooter  men  of  the  West  in  the 
early  days.  We  have  published 
it  in  a  handsome  illustrated  book- 
let called  "The  Tenderfoot's 
Turn  ' '  Free.     Write  for  it . 


The  New 


Automatic 


Give  Your  Boy 

this  great  boys'  magazine. 
It  will  keep  him  awake,  keep 
him  busy,  hold  his  attention 
to  helpful  thoughts  and 
wholesome  activities,  inter- 
est htm  in  his  school  work. 

The 

AMERICAN  BOY 

Kine  stories,  newsy  articles 
on  current  events.  Practical 
work  in  electricity,  mechan- 
ics, carpentry,  photography, 
gardening,  poultry  raising. 
32  pages.  All  finely  illustrated. 
Send  $1.00  for  a  full  year 

SPR AGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

95  Majestic  Bldg. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DO  YOU  HAVE   KNIVES  TO  GRIND,  SILVER 

TO  POLISH,  SMALL  TOOLS  TO  OPERATE. 
WASHING  MACHINES  OR  WRINGERS  TO  RUN 

LET  THE  RED  DEVIL 


I  Water  Motor  Do  Your  Work 

I  Attached  to  any  water  faucet  will  develop 
up  to  3  Horse  Tower  according  to  size 
^  of  pipe  and  water  pressure.  Only  perfect 
small  motor  made.  Improved  bucket  wheel 
construction.  6  in.  Motor  for  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men. Washing  Machine,  %  H.  P.  on  %  in.  pipe.  80 
;  1  H.  P.  on  60  lbs.  pressure,  2  in 
Net  price  $G,  cash  with  order.  No.  1492— 
4  in.  Motor  for  grinding,  polishing,  fans, 
sewing  machines:  for  Doctors,  Dentists, 
DrnggistB,  etc. ,  « tth  emery,  hurting  wheel, 
Silver  polish  and  pulley,  $3.  No.  1493— 
4  in.  Motor  and  pulley  only  $2.50,  cash 
with  order.  Money  tuck  for  any  reason.  Or 
der  your  motor  from  dealer  or  from  us.  Send 
jour  water  pressure  and  size  of  supply 
pipe.  Active  Agents  wanted.  Catalog  free 


DIVINE  WATER  MOTOR  CO. 
DEP'T  £  ..  UTICA,  N.V. 


AGENTSn 


>ke  big  profits  selling  this  8- 
ce  Kitchen  Set.    H.  S.  Cun- 
igham  made  $12  a  day.  Copy 
Sworn  statement  furnished, 
e  have  agents  who  have 
MADE  $40  A  WEEK 
rite  today  for  terms  of  free  out- 
and  how  to  make  i    to  f  10  a 
ecessary.   All  goods  guaran- 
tomer  not  perfectly  pleased. 
__se  makes  sales  easy. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  468  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CLASS  PINS  and  RINGS 

Very  moderate  prices  for  work  of  lie  besl  character. 

Get  our  txjoklet  of  original  designs  for  class,  club  and 
fraternity  emblems.  We  give  you  excltulveneM  and 
fine  workmanship  at  the  price  of  ordinary  sorts.  Your 
deas  worked  out  if  you  wish.   No  extra  charge 
rfect  safety  catch.    Write  at  once  for  booklet. 
Mclntire  4  Company,  1011  Chestnut  St..  Phil*. 
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Try  This  Soap  for 
Massage 

Here  is  a  toilet  soap  so  pure— so 
delicate — so  delightfully  soothing— 
that  you  can  massage  its  satiny  lather 
right  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
feel  the  benefits  almost  at  once. 

Palmolive  is  made  from  palm  and 
olive  oils  shipped  to  us  direct  from 
the  Orient. 

These  oils  are  nature's  own  beauti- 
fiers.  Oriental  women  use  them  ex- 
clusively. We  have  blended  them 
perfectly,  after  36  years  of  experi- 
ence, so  in  Palmolive  they're  better 
than  ever. 

The  result  is  delightful.  Don't 
miss  it  longer. 

We  use  no  artificial  color.  Palm- 
olive softens  and  freshens  the  driest 
skin.  We  are  proud  of  its  delicate 
perfume. 

Send  us  4c  for  a  generous  sample 
cake  and  our  free  book,  "The  Easy 
Way  to  Beauty"  —  or  buy  a  trial  cake 
at  your  dealer's,  price  15c. 

See  what  the  benefits  ate  from  a 
massage  with  Palmolive. 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO. 

352  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Duntley 
Pneumatic  Car  Cleaner 

For  the  general  vacuum  cleaning  business  — 
for  railway  cars  and  stations,  office  buildings, 
schools,  colleges,  theatres,  sanita  riums,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  large  buildings —  this  Cleaner 
costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run  than  wagon 
outfits  or  stationary  plants.  Price  only 
$350.    Write  today  for  complete  description. 

Duntley  Mfg.  Co.,  450  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 


PERCENT 


Our  booklet  "6%  on  Your 
Money"  contains  valuable 
information  for  those  inter- 
ested in  procuring  a  suitable 
method  for  investing  their  idle 
funds.  We  issue  Certificates 
of  Deposit  yielding  6%  with 
safety.  Upon  request  we  will 
gladly  send  full  particulars. 
Ask  for  booklet  "S." 


THE  Fl  RST  TRUST 
/SAVINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


THE  NTH 


(Continued  from  Paee  22) 

He  gave  a  grim  laugh  and  made  a 
curious  gesture  with  his  right  hand  in  the 
air.  Up  above  our  heads  the  dog  howled 
again.  The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders 
impatiently.  Then  he  strode  to  the  door. 
I  heard  no  whistle,  but  bounding  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  room  came  a  huge 
mastiff  which  capered  stiffly  around  me, 
knocking  over  the  tabouret  and  bumping 
into  Doctor  Migraine  like  a  half-grown 
puppy.  Here  and  there  on  the  dog's  back, 
like  the  patches  on  Saki's  head,  grew  clumps 
of  soft,  velvety  hair;  but  as  a  whole  its 
coat  was  thin  and  old  and  its  eyes  were  red 
and  dim.  It  slobbered  and  jumped  over 
Migraine  with  a  pitiful  sort  of  canine 
ineffectiveness. 

"Hang  you! "  he  exclaimed.  "I  wish  I'd 
left  you  upstairs.    Here!  Up!  Jump!" 

After  a  few  vain  attempts  the  mastiff 
struggled  up  to  the  top  of  the  table,  where 
it  stood,  eying  me  curiously.  Migraine 
took  the  candle,  passed  it  rapidly  before 
the  dog's  eyes,  made  a  few  passes,  and  the 
animal  became  rigid,  the  saliva  slowly 
dripping  from  its  mouth,  its  ears  and  tail 
erect,  its  legs  outspread,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  stuffed  dog  in  a  toy  shop. 

"Now  you'll  keep  still!"  remarked 
Migraine.  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  took 
two  small  horseshoe  magnets  from  his 
desk  and  laid  them  on  his  knee. 

"What  do  you  see?"  he  asked. 

"I  see  a  sort  of  shadow  of  red  around 
one,"  I  answered  or  tried  to  answer,  "and 
about  the  other  a  kind  of  blue  haze." 

"The  infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet!" 
he  exclaimed  exultantly.  "Look  at  me! 
Do  you  see  anything  unusual?" 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him.  To  my 
astonishment,  all  around  his  body  and 
limbs  was  a  faint  penumbra  of  cloudy  red 
—  a  sort  of  sanguinary  phosphorescence 
that  was  most  pronounced  around  his 
armpits,  neck  and  face.  When  he  spoke 
there  would  be  a  rush  of  this  redness  from 
his  mouth,  although  his  entire  body 
exuded  a  sort  of  a  visible  warmth.  I 
glanced  at  the  dog.  The  same  phenomenon 
was  visible  although  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, for  the  mastiff  stood  in  a  haze  of 
redness,  so  to  speak,  which  poured  like 
steam  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  at  each 
breath.  Around  the  fireplace  there  was  a 
cloud  of  red  which  streamed  out  into  the 
room  and  eddied  round  it,  and  a  mist  of 
red  held  over  and  around  the  lamp. 

Migraine  eyed  me  curiously. 

"You  do  see  it,  don't  you?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"See  it?  Of  course  I  see  it!"  I  cried, 
working  my  jaws  to  make  sure  they  were 
really  free  at  last.  "But  what  is  the  con- 
founded thing?" 

"The  infra-red,  I  told  you!"  he  replied. 

"By  George!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  wish 
you'd  let  me  out  of  this.  I've  had  enough, 
Ite'lyou!  I  don't  like  it! " 

Migraine  shook  his  head. 

"Be  still! "  he  growled. 

Just  then  Saki  entered,  wearing  a  huge 
pair  of  broad-rimmed  spectacles  and  an 
embroidered  black  skullcap.  Somehow, 
he  didn't  seem  to  have  as  much  heat 
about  him  as  the  others,  but  his  weazened 
face  bore  a  peculiarly-malevolent  expres- 
sion. He  had  a  pair  of  silver  calipers  in 
his  hand  like  the  claws  of  a  crab,  and  he 
grinned  and  chattered  at  Migraine  like 
a  crazy  ape.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
frightened. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Migraine,  "in 
order  that  you  may  understand  the 
experiment  let  me  explain  to  you  that 
you  don't  really  see  these  colors  now; 
you  only  think  you  see  them."  He  made  a 
swift  pass  at  me.  "Now  you  don't  see 
them! " 

Sure  enough,  I  didn't. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "the  moment 
your  senses  are  really  intensified  you'll 
really  see,  hear,  smell,  taste  and  feel  the 
whole  business.   Saki,  find  the  place!" 

I  shuddered  as  the  Jap  came  toward 
me  and  felt  along  my  skull  with  his 
fingers.  Just  over  my  left  ear  he  stopped 
and  began  measuring  with  the  calipers. 
Then  he  placed  his  forefinger  on  a  certain 
point  and  nodded  to  Migraine.  The 
doctor  took  a  small  round  ball  of  glass 
from  a  drawer  in  the  table,  polished  it 
upon  his  sleeve  and  then  passed  round  and 
behind  me. 

Suddenly,  I  saw  a  blinding  flash  of 
light  and  coincidently  felt  a  sharp  and 
rather  painful  blow  upon  the  side  of  my 


Men's  Fashion  Book 
Sent  Free 


Not  a  common  book,  and  not  about  common  clothes.  We  have 
spent  $25,000  to  secure  these  designs  and  produce  them. 

We  have  sent  our  best  designers  to  every  center  of  fashion  to  gather 
what  we  show  in  this  book.  All  the  many  plates  are  in  actual  colors, 
showing  every  detail  that  pertains  to  fall  and  winter  fashions. 

Clothes  for  the  young  and  the  older — for  college,  business,  sport  or 
society.  Motoring  clothes.  And  all  of  them  Adler-Rochesters — for  forty 
years  the  topmost  clothes  in  America. 


Facts  That  AH  Men 
Should  Know 

Since  old  men  were  young — since  1869 — 
Adler-Rochesters  have  represented  the 
classics  in  clothes. 

Our  chief  designer,  who  has  grown  up  in 
this  business,  is  the  ablest  man  in  his  line. 

He  never  theorizes,  never  dreams  out 
ideas.  He  goes  for  them  always  to  the 
centers  of  fashions,  where  men  of  refinement 
meet. 

Every  season  he  brings  out  the  best  that 
the  best-dressed  men  will  wear.  And  his 
creations,  since  men  can  remember,  have 
been  the  styles  looked  forward  to  by  the 
men  who  know. 

His  best  designs  for  the  present  season  are 
all  shown  in  colors  in  this  beautiful  book. 


Twice  the  Value 

Men  who  wear  Adler-Rochester  clothes 
get  twice  as  much  for  their  money  as  men 
get  in  the  commonplace. 

They  get  clothes  on  which  the  making 
cost  is  four  times  what  some  makers 
spend. 

They  get  clothes  that  fit  as  only  our 
methods  can  make  them. 

They  get  clothes  that  hold  their  shape 
to  the  end,  because  of  our  infinite  care. 

And  they  get  clothes  which  one  can  pick 
out  in  a  crowd  because  of  their  exact  up-to- 
dateness. 

Yet  Adler-Rochester  suits  and  overcoats 
are  sold  for  $18  and  up. 


Adler-Rochester  Clothes 


97  Cents  Profit 

The  reason  for  all  is  our  minimized  profit. 
It  never  exceeds  six  per  cent.  Last  year, 
our  average  profit  was  97  cents  per  suit. 
All  the  rest  that  we  get  goes  into  what  we 
give. 

Part  goes  into  the  cloths,  which  our  ex- 
perts select  from  more  than  a  thousand 
weaves.  Part  goes  into  testing  and  shrink- 
ing those  cloths,  so  that  color  and  shape 
may  endure. 

But  twice  the  cloth  cost  goes  into  the 
making.  We  employ  only  the  best  custom 
tailors,  then  we  make  each  a  specialist  on 
only  one  thing.  We  go  to  extremes  to  attain 
perfection  on  even  the  hidden  parts. 

That  is  why  most  men  have  learned  to 
consider  the  Adler-Rochester  as  the  utmost 
in  clothes. 

Only  for  the  Few  Who  Know 

Our  vast  reputation  is  not  due  to  size  of 
output.  We  won  it  solely  through  work- 
manship and  style.  (6) 


Our  whole  year's  output  would  not  sup- 
ply one  man  in  a  hundred  with  an  Adler- 
Rochester  garment. 

There  are  not  experts  enough  in  existence 
to  make  such  clothes  in  a  very  large  way. 

So  we  supply  but  one  dealer  in  a  city  or 
town,  and  we  supply  but  a  limited  part  of 
his  stock.  These  clothes  are  only  for  those 
who  insist  on  them. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  such  clothes 
mean,  please  send  us  this  coupon  today  for 
the  book. 


L.  Adler,  Bros.  &  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  book  of  Fall  andWi  li- 
ter Fashions  in  Adler-Rochester  clothes. 


Name- 


Address- 
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TheWriting  MachineThat  s 
Ten  Years  Ahead  is  the 
Writing  Machine  for  You 


Every  operating  device  inbuilt  where  it  should  be  — 
under  the  operator's  hand.  Shift-key,  shift-lock,  space- 
bar, tabulator,  spacer,  back -spacer  and  margin -release 
—  all   handy,   convenient,   right  at  your  fingers'  ends. 

The  One  Big  Reason  why  the  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  &  BrosJy  pcwriter 

ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

has  sprung  so  surely,  so  rapidly  into  pop- 
ular use  is  the  fact  that  typewriter  users 
and  typewriter  buyers  are  recognizing, 
more  and  more  every  day,  the  need  for  a 
writing  machine  that  measures  up  at 
every  point  to  the  highest  scale  of  mod- 
ern business  needs.  All  the  writing 
always  in  sight,  ball-bearings  at  every 
frictional  point,  a  biller  inbuilt,  a  quicker 
automatic  ribbon  reverse — four  only  of 
many  equally  vital  advantages  that  make 
this  machine  the  first  favorite  alzvays 
of  the  person  who  has  to  pay  for  it  and 
the  person  who  has  to  use  it. 

Better  work  and  more  of  it,  greater  effi- 
ciency through  and  through,  the  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Bros. Typewriter  is  ten  years  in 
the  lead.  The  writing  machine  that's  ten 
years  ahead  is  the  writing  machine  for 
you.    Send  for  the  book  and  read  it. 

L.  C. SMITH  &  BROS.TYPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.     (Branches  in  all  Large  Cities)    V.  S.  A. 

Head  Office  for  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa 
19  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


A  Beautiful  Style  Book 
—  Mailed  Free  — 


Handsome  colored  pictures  of  latest 
pedestal  dining  tables— all  fitted  with 
the  Tyden  Duo-Style  Table  Lock 
without  extra  charge. 


Hastings  Dining  Tables 

are  high  quality  tables  of  undoub  table  value,  made 
in  oak  and  mahogany  in  beautifuldesigns  that  are 
shown  in  ourStyle  Book  15.00  to  $150.00 

in  price.  They  can  be  seen  to  great  advantage  at 
furniture  stores.  We  will  send  you  address  of 
a  Hastings  dealer  in  your  town  who  will  gladly 
show  them  to  you. 

Hastings  Tables  have  been  fitted  with  the 
famous  Tyden  Lock  for  years  which  prevented 
the  base  spreading  and  warping.  The  new  Tyden 
Duo-Style  Table  Lock  also  permits  opening  the 
table  to  lock  in  the  leaves,  without  opening  the 
pede$talt  and  prevents  top  from  sliding  to  one 
side,  which  frequently  tips  over  the  table  and 
breaks  the  dishes. 
You  can  tell  a  Hastings  Table  because  it  has 
this  mark  where  you  can  see 
it  when  the  table  is  opened.  It 
is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Hastings  Table  Co. 

Hastings,  Mich. 


Tyden 
Duo-Style  Lock 
HASTINGS  TABLE  CO 


Pearl  Grape  Cluster  Pin,  Only  $1.00 

This  Exquisite  example  of  the  jeweler's  art,  elevei 
imitation  pearls  with  beautiful  pinkish  lustre,  that  look 
like  gentiin 


■  gems.  —  ■ 
It  it  does  not  far  exceed  your  expectations  return  it  and 
get  your  money  refunded.    An  unusual  opportuni 
to  get  a  beautiful  piece  of  jeivelrv  by  mail  at  a  trifling 
cost.    Defiance  Jewelry  Co.,  48  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y 


head.  For  an  instant  I  was  dazed. 
Through  it  all  came  a  pounding  almost 
deafening  and  a  shrill  roar  at  regular 
intervals.  The  fire  and  lamps  blazed 
with  light.  I  heard  some  one  striking 
rhythmically  upon  a  piece  of  hollow  wood 
with  a  hammer.  A  disgusting  stench 
filled  my  nostrils.  My  clothes  weighed 
upon  me  like  chain  armor  and  scratched 
my  body  as  if  lined  with  bristles.  Clouds 
of  red  poured  from  the  fireplace  and 
circled  toward  the  ceiling,  and  the  mas-  \ 
tiff  reeked  with  it.  I  felt  sick  and  sensi- 
tive, as  if  I  had  just  had  a  fever.  I  tried 
to  collect  myself.  Migraine  and  the  Jap 
had  disappeared.  Only  the  dog  remained, 
rigidly  glaring  at  me — a  sort  of  red  devil  of 
a  dog.  I  looked  at  my  hands  and  found  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  same  red 
haze.  I  tried  to  screen  my  eyes  from  the 
light  with  my  hand.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  could  see  the  bones  through  the 
flesh,  glowing  white  and  distinct.  I 
glanced  quickly  again  at  the  dog;  I  saw 
his  skeleton.  It  was  true,  then!  I  could 
see  even  as  Migraine  had  prophesied— as 
with  the  X-ray. 

The  pounding  in  my  ears  continued,  and 
it  suddenly  came  to  me  that  it  was  the 
beating  of  my  heart;  that  the  whistling 
roar  was  my  breath;  the  striking  with  the 
hammer  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  But 
the  light  of  the  lamp  beating  down  upon 
my  eyes  blinded  and  pained  me,  and  the 
smell  of  the  mastiff  was  odious.  I  stag- 
gered to  my  feet  and  felt  for  the  door. 
The  weight  of  my  clothes  caused  the 
sweat  to  pour  from  my  body;  the  rumbling 
in  my  ears  was  indescribably  confusing, 
like  the  crash  of  heavy  drays  upon  cobbled 
streets.  Panting,  my  brain  awhirl,  I 
fumbled  my  way  dizzily  down  the  dusty 
stairs— I  remember  the  dust  on  the 
banisters  felt  like  the  clinkers  of  burned- 
out  range  coal— and  scuttled  out  into  the 
soft,  warm  night. 

Did  I  say  night?  I  clung  to  the  brown- 
stone  balustrade,  trying  to  adjust  myself 
to  the  scene  about  me.  It  was  quite 
bright,  with  a  soft  light  as  of  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  stars  blazed  in  a  burning  roof 
across  the  sky,  like  a  ceiling  studded  with 
a  myriad  electric  lights.  The  heavens  were 
a  seething  mass  of  constellations  in  which 
the  moon  rode  like  a  huge,  slightly-dimmed 
sun.  An  unearthly  uproar  filled  the  air— a 
bellowing  and  shrieking  as  of  a  thousand 
contending  monsters,  a  reverberating  roar 
as  of  oncoming  trains,  the  piercing 
whistles  of  factories,  a  pandemonium  of 
hideous  sound.  I  pressed  my  hands  to 
my  ears  and  felt  them  huge  and  callous 
like  fists  of  mail  or  the  horned  hoofs  of 
a  beast.  An  indescribably-strange  com- 
bination of  odors  pierced  my  nostrils. 
The  stench  of  offal,  the  harsh  reek  of 
tobacco,  wild  and  delirious  perfumes 
mingled  with  the  smell  of  smoke  and  of 
cooking,  half  suffocated  and  sickened  me. 
But  what  horrified  me  beyond  measure 
was  the  fact  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
great  clouds  of  variously-colored  swarms 
of  motes  and  insects,  that  settled  here  and 
there  like  mist,  only  to  swirl  away  in 
streams  and  currents  like  dust  storms 
sweeping  across  a  desert.  They  poured 
down  upon  me  like  sand,  striking  against 
my  face  and  eyeballs;  I  breathed  them  in 
and  felt  them  in  my  nose  and  lungs.  And 
all  around  me  I  saw  red — red  eddying 
from  doors  and  windows,  rising  like 
smoke  from  the  pavement  and  gathering 
in  clouds  around  the  manholes  in  the 
street.  I  saw  a  policeman  slowly  pacing 
along  the  opposite  sidewalk,  enveloped 
in  a  blur  of  red  and  peering  at  me  through 
the  slowly-descending  blanket  of  motes. 
I  felt  that  I  must  inevitably  choke,  but 
I  continued  to  breathe  with  surprising 
ease.  A  terrible  fear  came  upon  me  that 
I  was  going  mad  or  that  I  was  overborne 
by  some  rapid  form  of  death  and  that  my 
dissolution  was  taking  place.  To  this 
horror  was  added  a  dread  that  Migraine 
might  find  and  play  some  other  dreadful 
trick  upon  me.  I  started  stealthily  to  run 
and  found  that  I  could  do  so  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  weight  of  my  clothes. 

Presently  I  reached  the  avenue  that 
bounds  Central  Park  upon  the  west.  The 
theaters  were  just  out  and  the  street  was 
filled  with  motors  and  carriages  wheeling 
northward.  The  din  here  was  beyond 
words,  like  the  roar  of  an  iron  foundry. 
I  paused,  still  holding  my  hands  to  my 
ears.  And  now  I  noticed  a  curious  thing. 
The  wheels  of  the  automobiles  seemed 
hardly  to  be  moving,  and  yet  the  vehicles 
passed  with  all  their  usual  velocity.  I 
(Continued  on  Page  57) 


Ten  acres  enough  in  the  fertile 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  California 

$257  an  acre  from  Walnuts  and  Prunes 
$320  an  acre  from  Tokay  Grapes 
$1400  from  8  acres  of  Sweet  Potatoes 


You  can  make  a  good  living  from  10  acres  of 
land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  describe  the  coun- 
try in  detail.  All  I  can  say  is  the  Valley  is 
over  250  miles  long,  and  100  miles  wide.  It 
contains  arable  and  irrigable  acres,  all  ready 
for  the  hand  of  ambitious  men.  The  soil  will 
successfully  grow  every  crop  of  the  temperate 
and  semi-tropic  zones  ;  from  wheat  tooranges, 
from  potatoes  to  Smyrna  figs,  side-by-side 
they  thrive  and  make  unusual  returns.  There 
is  abundant  water  for  irrigation,  fed  from  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  upper  Sierras  and  brought 
to  fertilize  the  land  by  the  San  Joaquin  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  through  the  exhaust- 
less  underflow,  within  easy  pumping  distance 
of  the  surface. 

Desirable  unimproved  land  can  still  be  had 
for  $50  an  acre.  The  soil  is  there,  the  water  is 
there;  time,  plus  intelligent  effort,  is  all  that 
is  needed;  given  these  two  elements  every  acre 
should  be  worth  $1,000. 

Other  men  have  done  this,  you  should  be 
able  to  do  as  well. 

Some  actual  results: 

E.  H.  Fine,  Livden,  Cal.,  has  560  prune 
trees  and  90  French  walnut  trees  on  seven 
acres.  Sold  prune  crop  for  $1618.53;  walnuts 
for  $185 — a  return  of  $257.65  an  acre. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Anderson,  Stockton,  Cal.,  has 
seven  and  a  half  acres  in  Tokay  grapes  that 
produced  4300  crates.  Sold  them  for  $2300 
net,  or  $320  an  acre. 

G.  W.  Swenson,  Tttrlock,  Cal.,  bought  20 
acres  of  land  for  $800;  planted  peaches  and 
grapes.  Sold  grapes  from  seven  acres,  last 
year,  for  $1300.  Values  place  at  $6500.  Profit 
on  land  alone  in  three  years,  400  per  cent. 

Nels  Nelson,  Turlock,  Cal.,  four  years  ago 


paid  $320  for  ten  acres  of  land.  Planted 
peaches  and  grapes  this  year.  His  income 
was  $2500.    Refuses  $5000  for  place. 

J.  C.  Crandall,  Merced,  Cal.,  picked  and  sold 
to  Connery,  nine  tons  of  apricots  from  45  trees. 

Antone  Jesser,  Merced,  Cal.,  sold  $1400 
worth  of  sweet  potatoes  from  eight  acres. 

These  are  but  few  examples  not  unusual ; 
simply  good  average  results,  such  as  you 
should  be  able  to  secure  if  you  locate  in  the 
Valley  and  work. 

I  know  the  Valley  from  end  to  end.  I  have 
seen  crops  planted  and  harvested  in  everyone 
of  its  seven  counties.  I  have  interviewed 
farmers,  ranchers,  merchants,  collecting  de- 
pendable data  with  which  to  answer  questions. 

All  this  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
our  book-folder,  "The  San  Joaquin  Valley," 
which  will  be  mailed  on  request.  I  will  also 
send  you  our  immigration  journal,  "The 
Earth,"  six  months  free 

I  am  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  to 
help  settle  up  the  country  along  its  lines.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  will  gladly  refer 
your  inquiry  to  reliable  land  owners  who  have. 

Very  low  excursion  fares  are  offered  by  the 
Santa  Fe  for  California  colonists,  daily,  Sep- 
tember 15  to  October  15,  1909.  The  one-way 
fare  from  Chicago  is  only  $33,  from  St.  Louis 
$32,  from  Kansas  City  $25,  and  other  points 
proportionately.  Comfortable  tourist  sleepers 
and  chair  cars;  Fred  Harvey  meals.  Santa 
Fe  tourist  service  to  San  Francisco  is  quickest. 
Double  berth  only  $7.00  from  Chicago  or  $5.75 
from  Kansas  City. 

C.  L.  Seagraves, General  Colonization  Agent, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 
1171K  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


PAINT  the  little  cut  or  scratch  with 
Neiv-Sfci?t. 
It  dries  instantly,  forming  a  tough,  rub- 
ber-like, transparent  film  that  will  not  come 
off  even  when  you  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

The  wound  is  kept  under  an  air-tight 
covering,  so  that  neither  germs  nor  dirt 
can  get  into  it. 

Neu>-Skiu  also  gives  quick  relief  for 
burns,  insect  stings,  hang  nails,  split  lips, 
blisters,  chafed  feet,  chapped  hands. 

For  any  small  accident  to  the  skin  — 
"  Paint  it  with  Arezv-S/;in  and  forget  it." 

Dept.  A,  Newskin  Co.,  New  York 

For  sale  by  druggists  everywhere,  10  and 
25  cents,  or  sent  by  mail.    Stamps  taken. 


r"Buy  a  Wabash  Wagon 

fXr"  From  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  our  factory 

40  styles  and  sizes  for  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages  from 
babyhood   up,  and  larger 
Handy  Wagons  for  men. 
Illustrated  price  list  FREE.   WRITE  FOR  IT: 

WABASH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
200  Wabash  Avenue,  Wabash.  Indiana 


,       Lo-Kee,  the  Indian  God  H^ffi^ 

\?A^7  Luck;  centuries  old.  Lo-Kee  is  hand  made  in  Indian 
**  Tottery  ami  liand  colored  by  our  New  Mexico  Indians. 
He  brings  a  year's  good  fortune  into  your  home,  office  or 
den.  Stands  about  6  incites  high;  weighsabout  ^  pounds. 
Regular  price  $1.50, but  to  introduce,  we  \\  ill  send  1  only 
to  acustonier  answering  this  advertisement,  express  paid, 
with  our  warranty  of  genuineness  and  copy  of  "The 
Legend  of  Lo-Kee"  for  only  84  cents.  The  genuine 
Lo-Kee  is  procurable  only  from  us.  108  pp.  Art  Cata- 
logue of  rare  Indian  and  Mexican  Handicraft  for  10c. 
FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO.,  Dept.  B9,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

jearn  to  talk  well.  It  assures  success  for 
preachers,  lawyers,  clerks,  business  men. 
Easy  payments.  Small  cost.  Full  guarantee 
of  success.  Officers  and  teachers  all  well 
known  men .  Investigate.  Handsome 
catalog  free.    Call  for  catalog  224. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 
1414  L  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


gAJEOT  YOUR  IDEAS 

18,500  for  one  invention.  Rook, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  anJ 
What  to  Invent"  sent  Iree.    send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'y». 

ttyemrs.    983  F.  St  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 


INVITATIONS 


Most  economical,  healthful 
and  satisfactory — for  old  or 
new  houses,  different  pat- 
terns to  match  furnishings. 
w  _  _  _     Outwear  carpets. 

HARDWOOD  ! 

,  Plain  or  Ornamental, 
Thick  or  Thin. 

I  Write  for  Book  of  Designs. 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO.  m  Indianapolis 


100for»3  60 

Announcement.,  etc.,  engraved  and  printed. 
T-atest  styles,  best  quality-,   sent    prepaid    anywhere.  \ 
Visiting  Cards.  100  SOc:  with  case  75c.  Write  lor  samples. 
THE  ESTABR00K  PRESS.  1S1  S.  Twmont  St..  Boston.  Mass 


Typewriter  Bargains 

$10.00  and  up.  Many  in  use  less  than 
sixty  days;  are  good  as  new;  we  guaran- 
tee them.  Write  us  before  you  buy.  We 
have  all  makes  at  l  ieeest  baigains  ever 
offered,  shipped  subject  to  examination. 

Mclaughlin  typewriter  ex. 

110  Orark  Bldg  St  Louis.  Mo 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

that  will  protect  you  against  mistakes  in 
buying  dining  tables 


The  Tyden 
Duostyle  Lock 

costs  you  nothing,  yet  it  is  the  thing  that  makes  a  Pedestal 

Dining  Table  Satisfactory  and  Lasting 

A TABLE  lock  is  just  as  necessary  to  a  pedestal  dining  table  as  the  works  are  to  a  watch. 
The  famous  Tyden  lock  which  locked  the  halves  of  the  pedestal  together  was  an  im- 
portant step  toward  making  pedestal  dining  tables  successful,  satisfactory  and  popular.  Now 
comes  another  invention  by  Mr.  Tyden,  which  is  the  climax  in  the  mechanical  features 
which  will  make  the  pedestal  dining  table  the  ideal  table  for  the  home.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  extension  dining  tables,  because  it  does 
something  that  has  never  been  done  before,  but  for  which  there  has  been  a  great  demand. 


You  can  now  buy  a  dining  table  equipped 
with  this  new  device  so  the  pedestal  does  not 
have  to  be  opened  or  unlocked  when  the  top  is 
extended  to  permit  inserting  and  locking  in 
place,  one,  two  or  three  leaves.  The  pedestal 
is  always  exactly  under  the  center  of  the  top, 
and  the  pedestal  halves  are  locked  together  so 
they  cannot  spread  apart  and  the  table  ruined  by 
warping.    This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 

Tyden  Duostyle  Lock 

the  latest  invention  of  Mr.  E.  Tyden.  Its 
value  was  so  apparent  that  it  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  by  the  leading  pedestal  dining 
table  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  now  anybody  can  buy  a  dividing  pedestal 
dining  table  fitted  with  this  new  lock, 

Without 

If  your  Dining  Table  is  Extra 
fitted  with  the  new  Charge 
Tyden  Duostyle  Lock      It  fastens  the  table 
it  means :  toP  to  the  pedestal 

-  ,.  ,  so  the  pedestal  is 

Satisfaction. 
A  Guaranteed  Lock. 
Table  can  be  locked 
with  one,  two  or  three 
leaves  in  it,  without 
opening  the  pedestal. 

No  sagging  at  the 
table  top. 

No   spreading  and 
warping  of  the  pedestal. 

The  pedestal  always 
under  center  of  table  top. 

The  top  locked  to  the 
pedestal. 

Table  cannot  tip  over. 

ALL  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  CHARGE 

The  Lock  is  part  of  the  table 
when  you  buy  it. 


The  dividing  pedestal  is  also  locked  on  the  inside, 
so  the  halves  cannot  spread  at  the  bottom,  thus : 
nor  the  table  top  sag  in  the  middle. 
Without  being  locked  in  this  manner 
the  table  is  soon  warped  out  of  shape 
and  ruined. 

Table  Cannot  Be  Tipped  Over 

The  great  advantage  of  having  the 
table  top  locked  to  pedestal  can  be  easily  realized. 

Under  the 
old  method 
the  top  could 
be  pushed 
away  from 
the  center  of 
the  pedestal 
as  there  was 
nothing  to 
fasten  it  in 
place.  Be- 
sides making 
it  ungraceful 
and  ungainly 

in  appearance,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  top  might  be 
pushed  over  a  little  too  far  and  the  table  tipped  over, 
breaking  the  dishes. 

The  new  Tyden  Duostyle  Lock  makes  these  acci- 
dents impossible,  because  the  pedestal  is  always 
locked  to  the  center  of  the  table  top,  and  the  table 
can  be  moved  about  the  room. 


Easy  to  Get 


always  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  and 
permits  of  the  table 
being  opened  to 
admit  one,  two  or 
three  leaves  or  fill- 
ers, and  securely 
locked  in  any  of 
these  positions 
without  opening  the 


pedestal.  Of  course, 
the  table  can  be 
extended  further  if 
desired  by  opening 
the  pedestal. 


Every  furniture  merchant  can  supply  you  with  the 
latest  pedestal  dining  tables  fitted  with  the  Tyden 
Duostyle  Lock  because  he  can  easily  get  them  from 
the  factories.  You  can  know  these  tables  from  all 
others  by  the  mark  which  is  branded  on  the  top  of 
the  pedestal;  open  the  top  and  look  for  it  —  Tyden 
Duostyle  Lock  —  it  is  your  protection  and  the  maker's 
guarantee  to  you. 

The  Pedestal  Dining  Table  is  the 
Acknowledged  Correct  Style 

There  is  plenty  of  foot  room  at  all  times,  and 
when  not  in  use,  the  table  is  graceful,  decorative 
and  a  pleasing  piece  of  furniture  —  an  ornament 
to  the  room,  an  evidence  of  good  taste  of  the 
owner,  provided  it  is  equipped  with  the  Tyden 
Duostyle  Lock.    Before  the  pedestal  lock  was 
invented,  a  pedestal  table,  even  though  it 
looked  well  in  the  store,  soon  became  an 
aggravation  with  its  yawning  pedestal  and 
sagging  warped  top  — but  now,  with  these 


latest  improvements  it  meets  every  demand  in  satis- 
faction, design,  workmanship,  mechanical  construc- 
tion anil  price.  The  tables  properly  equipped  with 
the  genuine  Tyden  Duostyle  Lock  without  extra 
charge,  are  in  the  furniture  stores  in  every  town  so 
you  can  see  them.    The  prices  are  from  $15.00  up. 

An  Interesting  Book — Mailed  Free 

"How  to  Set  a  Table  for  any  Occasion" 

It  is  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  every 
woman.  General  directions  are  given  for  the 
correct  setting  of  a  table  for  home  life,  and  illus- 
trations are  shown  of  the  latest  fashions  for 
special  occasions  such  as  Valentine's  day,  Wed- 
ding breakfast,  Hallowe'en  supper,  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Table,  etc.  This  booklet  is 
written  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Gans,  principal  of  Chicago 
Cooking  College. 

It  tells  all  about  dining  tables ;  why  a  lock  is 
necessary,  why  it  adds  years  to  the  serviceability 
and  beauty  of  the  table,  how  you  can  protect 
yourself  against  dissatisfaction,  how  you  can  get 
your  money's  worth — all  by  getting  the  kind  of 
a  pedestal  dining  table  that  will  outlast,  outwear, 
outshine  the  tables  that  do  not  have  the  Tyden 
Duostyle  Table  Lock. 

Write  the  Duo-Style,  Lock  Advertising  Bureau, 
662  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  book- 
lets and  any  information  that  you  may  want  about 
these  locks.  Should  you  experience  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  securing  a  pedestal  dining  table  fitted 
with  this  lock,  write  them  about  it.  You 
will  be  given  prompt  assistance  to  get  a 
pedestal  table  fitted  with  a  lock  that  is 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 
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The  Modern  Dust  Remover 
and  Surface  Polisher. 


Makes  it  Reflect  like  a  Mirror. 

Just  a  little  Liquid  Veneer  on  a  piece  of  Cheese  Cloth  is 
the  modern,  sanitary,  clean  way  to  do  your  dusting.  It  is  the 
way  to  keep  your  home  bright,  cheerful  and  healthy. 

Remember  this: — Liquid  Veneer  takes  up  and  carries 
away  all  dust  and  germs,  removes  the  "grime,"  scratches  and 
stains  better  than  anything  you  have  ever  used.  It  leaves  the  sur- 
face bright  and  new. 

Requires  no  rubbing.    A  child  can  apply  it. 

Dry  cloths  or  dusters  scratch  polished  surfaces  and  only  scatter 
the  dust  and  germs;  they  will  not  remove  "grime."  Soap  and 
water  or  a  damp  cloth  deaden  the  gloss. 

Liquid  Veneer  improves  the  appearance  of  all  polished  wood, 
enameled  or  lacquered  surfaces. 

Sold  in  All  Stores,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  Bottles. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  bottle  and  booklet  prepaid  if  you  write  for  it. 
BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  374  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


While  Ringing 
the  Alarm 

is  no  time  to  begin  to  wonder  if  your  insurance 
is  all  right.   You  should  know  now.  Don't  put 
off  a  day  looking  up  your  policies.    If  they 
are  in  the  Hartford  don't  worry.    For  99 
years  it  has  promptly  paid  every  honest 
loss.    If  not  in  the  Hartford  and  they 
are  to  expire  soon  —  as  a  reminder 
just  make  a  note  on  the 
margin  like  this 


All  That  The"Name  Implies 


Ca  t  a  I  o/ruo  11  will  be  sent   on  request 


THE,  PEERLESS  MOTORCAILCO, 

2489EAST  93  5f  51,  CLILVELA"ND,0.  aiTa 


Agents  Everywhere 


Striking  Bags 


Bag  punching  is  an  important  feature  in  an  athlete's 
training.  The  exercise  quickens  the  eye,  trains  the  muscles, 
improves  the  wind  and  is  generally  beneficial.  Healthful 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Reach  Striking  Bags  are 
made  in  various  shapes,  sizes  and  grades.  Each  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  quality  of  materials,  workmanship  and  finish. 

Our  Bags  are  used  by  all  the  leading  Pro- 
fessional and  Theatrical  Bag  Punchers. 
The  Reach  Guarantee  —  The  Reach  Trade  Mark  Guarantees  perfect 
goods.    Should  defects  appear  we  will  replace  any  article  absolutely  without  cost 
(except  Base  Balls  and  Bats  retailing  under  $1.00.') 
Write  for  1909  Edition  if  Reach  Fall  and  Winter  Sports  — FREE. 
A.  J.  REACH  CO..  1705  Tulip  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMBl 

iiAmM^lilliiH  UnnilllfanifflifRiniTlininilllifli 


For  Young  Men 
The  Standard  of  America 

We  were  first  in  America  to  make 
clothes  expressly  for  Young  Men. 
We  recognized  the  need  of  fashions 
and  fabrics  wholly  apart  from  those 
befitting  older  men. 

"<SampecJc  Clothes"  for  Young 
Men  crystallize  thirty-three  years  of 
ceaseless  endeavor  and  cumulative 
skill  in  making  garments  iorYoung 
Men.  That's  why  they  are  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  "The  Stand- 
ard of  America. " 

Ask  your  clothier  \ox"Sa>npecJc 
CiotAos,"  and  look  carefully  for 
the  "iSampec/c"  label  in  the  inside 
)ocket  of  every  coat. 

The  "College  Almanac"  A  of 
College  Sports  and  College  Styles 
sent  free  for  a  post-card. 

SAMUELW  PECK  8  CO 

80S-8  Broadway,  New  York 


M. 
I 


Stomp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Sumps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania 
(landscapej.jamakaf  waterfalls), etc., 10c.  lOOdif.Jap., 
N.Zld.  etc..  5c.  Big  list,  coupons,  etc.,  Free!  We 
Buy  Stamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St. Louis. Mo. 

TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

Will  be  paid  for  an  outing  story  for  Holland's.  Full 
particulars  given  in  our  October  number. 

HOLLAND'S  MAGAZINE.  Dallas,  Texas 


— 


Sward  ornamental  rRON  fence 

(Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  wood 
Lawns.  Churches,  Cemeteries.  Public 
limits,  ("ntaloglree.  Ask  for  Special  Offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  694.  Decatnr,  Ind 
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For  the 

Young  Man 

WhatisitaboutSociety  Brand 
Clothes  that  makes  them  standi 
out  pre-eminently?  What  is  it 
— assuming  that  all  makers  of 
Young  Men's  clothes  use  the 
same  excellent  grades  of  ma- 
terials?   There's  only  one  An- 
wer:  It's  Style— Always  Style, 
t  is  the  basis  of  Society  Brand 
access.  Without  Style,  clothes 
re  mere  Mechanical  Products. 

ith  Style,  Clothes  are  every- 
hing!  You  may  wear  every 
model  made  in  this  country 
but  the  instant  you  put  on  a 
Society  Brand  Garment,  you 
look  Different  You  Feel  dif- 
ferent. You  Feel  well  dressed 
— and  you  Are  Well  Dressed; 
You  Feel  Young  and  you  Look 
Young.  And  to  all  Intents  and 
Purposes  you  Are  Young.  High- 
grade  Materials  and  the  most 
skilful  workmanship,  are  Mat- 
ters Of  Course  With  Us,  but 
the  one  great  dominating  fea- 
ture is  Society  Brand  Style, 
which  is  Different,  Youthful, 
Artistic,  Refined. 

Try  these  clothes.  .  They  are  sold 
thro'  the  better  clothiers  every- 
where, but  if  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  them,  write  Alfred  Decker 
&  Cohn,  Chicago,  for  Fashion 
Panels  F.  O.  9.  (Permanent 
crease,  patented.  In  .  all  trousers.) 


Martindale's 
India  Tea  Special 

Trial  pltg,  "  Hajar"  No.  1, 
enough  for  75  cups     .    .  ItC 

We  are  showing  Americans  the  way  to  India 
teas.  In  introducing  Martindale's  "Hajar" 
India  Blend  we  are  the  first  to  supply  a  hne 
"high-grown"  India  tea  at  a  popular  price. 
"  Hajar  "  is  the  Burgundy  of  teas.  Deliciously 
fragrant,  rich,  mellow-tasted  and  highest  in 
strength.  Preferred  by  the  greatest  of  tea 
drinkers  — the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish.  Supe- 
rior, stronger,  richer  flavor  because  of  India's 
more  fertile  soil  and  unforced  cultivation. 

48. 


lb.  for  "  Hajar  "  No.  1—  Martin- 
dale's  new  blend  of  fine  India 
i  teas;  delivery  free  in  U  S. 


Royal  Olive  Oil  in  Capsules 

Swallowed  as  easily  as  the  pulp  of  a  grape 

The  purest  Olive  Oil,  Nature's  great  vitaliz- 
ing force,  in  soft  gelatine  Capsules  that  slip 
by  the  palate  without  the  slightest  taste.  No 
oil  in  mouth  orthroat.  No  bother  with  bottle, 
spoon  and  glass  ;  and  the  smaller  quantity  at 
the  right  spot  does  more  good. 


$|00 


(\(\  for  box  of  120  Royal  Olive  Oil 
W  Capsules  ;  delivery  free  in  U.S. 
Sample  box  i24  Capsules)  for  25c. 


Thos.  Martindale  &  Co. 

10th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


DAEMO"  Drawer-Supporters;, 

2,  Nickel.  ^Oc.  Sock  Supporters;  2, 
10c.    Tie  Clamp;  5c     Shield  Clamps  for 

WOMEN;  4.  15c.  (Gold  pltd.,  :TOc.  20c.  10c. 
25c,  respectively. )  Won't  rust,  slip,  let  go. 
weaken  or  irritate.    Everlasting.    At  ] 
stores  or  direct.   Cir.  free.    Agts.  wanted. 
CLAMP  CO.,  Met.  Bids.,  New  York  City. 

$  Paifflr0  Motion  Picture  Stories 

For  information  semi  stamped  addressed  envelope  to 
THE  VITAGRAPH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
East  15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn 


(Continued  from  Page  54) 
could  see  each  separate  spoke  go  slowly 
round  and  round.  The  legs  of  fast-gallop- 
ing horses  moved  with  similar  deliberation 
and  the  pedestrians  seemed  only  saunter- 
ing, although  their  attitudes  betokened 
haste  and  energy.  As  I  stood  for  a 
moment  wondering  what  this  could  mean 
I  became  conscious  of  a  continuous  rat- 
tling, like  that  of  a  million  castanets, 
which  rose  and  fell  in  an  overwhelming 
volume  of  sound.  It  came  from  the  park. 
Could  it  be  the  rustling  of  the  leaves? 
The  demon  wail  of  an  automobile  horn 
drove  thought  from  my  mind,  piercing  my 
head  with  an  agony  of  pain.  The  lights, 
also,  along  the  park  wall  burned  with  so 
fierce  a  glare  that  I  had  to  close  my  eyes. 
I  longed  for  darkness,  for  quiet;  I  would 
have  given  my  immortal  soul  for  only 
five  minutes  of  entire  peace— for  an 
instant's  cessation  of  this  overwhelming 
din.  I  staggered  across  the  street,  shield- 
ing my  eyes  as  best  I  could  from  the 
electric  lights,  and  sheltered  myself  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  I  had  always  rather 
fancied  the  idea  that  many  apparently 
inanimate  objects  possessed  life,  and  now, 
as  I  leaned  against  an  elm  by  the  park 
wall  and  felt  its  tremors,  the  giant  stretch- 
ing of  its  huge  arms  and  the  metallic  clash 
of  its  foliage,  I  knew  it  to  be  endowed 
with  superhuman  power.  There  was 
something  overwhelmingly  terrifying  in 
the  constant  groaning  that  went  on  inside 
the  trunk  and  the  vibrating  crashes 
among  its  branches.  I  crept  back  to  the 
street  again.  Oh,  for  an  instant's  peace  in 
a  world  of  diabolic  noise  and  overpowering 
confusion!  I  knew  that  I  was  acting  like 
a  maniac,  and  every  instant  expected  to 
find  myself  in  the  custody  of  some  minion 
of  the  law,  yet  the  mere  thought  of  being 
touched  by  a  human  hand  in  my  super- 
sensitive condition  was  enough  to  fill  me 
with  horror. 

Across  the  way  a  motor  slowly  ap- 
proached and  stopped  in  front  of  a  hand- 
some private  house.  Even  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards  the  fumes  of  its  gases 
sickened  me.  Yet  the  hurlyburly  of  the 
city  night  was  such  that  my  one  idea  was 
escape— escape  from  the  uproar  about  me, 
the  blaze  of  the  light,  the  constant  sifting 
upon  me  of  the  particles  that  filled  the 
air,  the  stenches  that  almost  dazed  me,  so 
overpowering  were  they.  A  man  jumped 
down  from  the  driver's  seat  and,  leaving 
the  machine  still  throbbing  at  the  curb, 
darted  into  the  house.  An  instant  re- 
solve came  to  me — here  was  my  chance. 

I  ran  to  the  machine,  leaped  in  and 
threw  on  the  levers.  The  car  jumped 
forward  into  the  night — or  rather  the  day, 
as  it  seemed  to  me.  Its  force  was  such  as 
almost  to  hurl  me  from  my  seat.  The 
missiles  in  the  air  rained  like  bullets  upon 
my  face.  The  lamps  of  the  city  blurred  in 
one  long,  sideways  streak  of  lightning. 
But  the  uproar  of  the  night  was  drowned 
in  the  noise  of  the  car.  Quickly  I  put 
the  machine  at  its  top  speed  and  darted 
like  a  demon  through  the  night.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  ride— roaring  through  the 
town  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  yet  seeming 
hardly  to  move.  A  policeman  on  a 
motor  bicycle  tried  to  stop  me,  but  I 
raced  him  three  miles  and  left  him  far 
behind.  Out  through  the  country  I  sped, 
tearing  through  quiet  villages  whose 
lights  seemed  like  the  halo  around  a 
lantern  on  a  misty  night,  across  bridges 
whose  rumbling  under  the  onslaught  of  the 
car  sounded  like  the  crash  of  artillery, 
through  woodlands,  over  wide  plains, 
around  the  shores  of  lakes  sleeping  in  the 
blaze  of  the  stars  I  whirled,  until  my 
jaded  senses  ceased  to  feel  and  weariness 
like  a  heavy  hand  descended  upon  me. 
My  brain  was  numb.  The  desire  to  sleep 
overpowered  all  else. 

I  ran  the  car  into  a  field,  staggered 
through  the  grass  to  a  clump  of  trees  and, 
finding  a  moss-grown  hollow  between 
some  high  rocks,  threw  myself  upon  my 
face  and  found  oblivion. 

A  piercing  cry  awoke  me,  shivering  with 
terror.  Day  had  come— the  real  day: 
for  the  burning  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
broke  incandescent  through  the  trees  and 
beat  pitilessly  upon  my  eyes.  The  cry 
was  repeated.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
a  crow,  which  had  been  sitting  upon  a 
bough  above  my  head,  flapped  its  wings 
and  flew  lazily  away.  Covering  my  eyes 
with  my  hands  to  exclude  the  light,  I 
threw  myself  upon  the  earth  again.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  chorus  of  millions  of 
insects,  deep  tones  like  the  bassoons  of  an 
orchestra  mingling  with  the  sound  of  a 


We  Are  Spoiled  For  Any 
Other  Kind  Than 


W 


"MEN  you  once  have  learned  the  exquisite 
smoothness  and  delicacy  —  the  purity  —  oi 
Sorority  Chocolates  —  the  Sorority  trueness-to- 
the-real-fruit-flavors —  you'll  wonder  that  you  ever  were 
satisfied  with  any  other  candy. 

When  your  teeth  pierce  the  crisp  coating  and  the 
delicious  orange  flavor  strikes  your  tongue,  you'll  imagine 
you're  biting  into  the  real  luscious  fruit. 

We  make  our  own  vanilla  flavor  for  "Sororities" — use 
only  the  first  drawing  (extract),  from  the  very  choicest, 
thoroughly  aged  Mexican  and  Bourbon  beans.  This, 
thoroughly  ripened,  produces  that  pronounced,  well- 
blended,  delicious  flavor. 

Raspberry  Sororities  have  that  "picked-fresh-from-the- 
bushes"  flavor;  —  while  tnaple-f\:\\ortd  Sorority  Choc- 
olates remind  you  of  "sugar-time"  in   old  Vermont. 
That's  where  our  maple  flavor  comes 
from  —  (he  first  run  of  the  sap. 

Purity  is  the  Watchword  at  Our 
Battle  Creek  Factory. 

Absolute  cleanliness  and  perfect  facilities 
for  making  the  most  wholesome,  delicious 
candy,  regardless  of  cost. 

Only  first-quality  chocolates,  only  natural 
flavors  and  the  best  refined  sugar  — go  into 
Sororities. 

Taylor  Brothers  not  only  have  the  know-how 
born  of  a  lifetime's  experience,  but  they  have 
the  willingness,  to  do  what  they  know  is  best. 
That  counts  most  of  all. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  or  silver  for  postage 
and  packing  and  your  dealer's  name,  ami 
we  will  send  you.  postpaid,  a  Test  "Box  of 
Sorority  Chocolates,  a  generous  handful. 


At  Dealer's — 60  Cents  a  Pound 
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Sorority  ^ 

Spno/t 

Gemncate 


(Except  in  Extreme  West  and  Southwest) 

Special  Offer — Sorority  Spoons 

In  every  pound  box  of  Sorority  Chocolates  is  a  certificate  good  for  one 
beautiful.  Sterling  pattern,  20-year  guaranteed  Art  Spoon,  when  mailed  to 
us  with  10  2-cent  stamps,  or  free  in  exchange  for  6  coupons.  These  spoons 
are  the  reigning  fad  among  Sorority  girls.  The  certificate  shows  the  set 
of  six.  Choose  the  design  you  want.  Cut  out  the  illustration  shown  here 
and  take  it  to  your  dealer  to  remind  you. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Sororities  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us,  giving 
name  of  dealer.    We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


TAYLOR  BROS. 

381  Taylor  Bldg. 


COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Helps/or  Camera  Users 


Seneca  Exposure  Meter 

enables  the  amateur  to  a< 
curately  time  his  exposures  and 
obtain  good  results  for  all  kinds 
ol  subjects  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
;r.    Easy  to  use.    Price  25c. 
Photographer"  ■  Manual. 
Anyone,  by  simply  following  in- 
structions, ran  quickly  become 
proficient  inallbranchesof  photog- 
raphy.   Absolutely  the  best  book 
>nthesuhject.   Over  350,000  copies 
►Id.    Price  25c.   We  will  send 

Both  for  25c 
t  to  introduce  our  latest  catalog  with 
idsome  Indian  BabyPosterCoverin 
>rs,  suitable  for  framing,  to  camera 
s  everywhere.  Send  now. 
SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  . 
Rochester,  N  Y.  > 


Beware  of  Imitations 

of  the  men  swear   \\7  11 

by,  Wasnburnc 

P*>t  Imp. 

Fasteners 

stamped  on 
the  genuine 
The  genuine  Wash- 
bume  Fasteners  are 
Little  bat  never  let  fo 
Cnnfijrt  to  mm 
in  thtir  use 

Key  Chains     -  35c 
Scarf  Mulders  -  10c 
Cuff  Holders    -  20c 
Bachelor  Buttons  10c 
Catalogue  Free.  Sold 
Everywhere.  Sent  Prepaid. 
Look  for  the  Name  Washhnrne 
AMERICAN  RING  COMPANY.  Dept.  74.  Waterbnrr.  Codd. 


Browns  Famous  Pictures 


Reproductions  of  Fa- 
mous Paintings,  Portraits, 
and  Homes  of  Famous 
People,  etc.,  thousands  of 
subjects,  size  5^x8.  One 
cent  each.    120  for  $1.00. 

Send  2c  stamp  to 
pay  postage.  We  will 
send  2  Sample  Pic- 
tures and  !>i  .  cata- 
logue with  1000  min- 
iature illustrations. 

COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF  BIRDS 

Si2e  5x7,  2c  each.  $1.75 
per  100.    Catalogue  and 
sample  for  2c  stamp. 
BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Made  in  three  sizes. 
Small  size  has  only 
t  w  o  prongs.  Send 
diameter  oi  chair  leg. 


Just  drive  into  leg  of 
chair. 


THE "HERON" 

Wool  Chair  Tip 

ABSOLUTELY  NOISELESS 
For  use  on  chairs  wherever  there 
are  bare  floors.    Prevents  mar- 
ring of  the  floor  and  is  absolutely  \ 
noiseless.  Cannot  split  chair  leg.   «l  " — aa<- 
Will  last  as  long  as  the  chair.  On 
sale  at  your  dealer,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
for  free  booklet  of  chair  tips  and  wool  casters. 

Agents  Wanted.    Set  of  four  25c.    In  dozen  sets  $2.00. 
SYRACUSE  CASTER  AND  FELT  CO. 
433  South  West  Street  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 
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EVENING  POST 


October  2,1909 


Introductory  Offer! 
ONLY  25  CENTS 

a  part.  In  24  parts  issued  fortnightly — total  only 
$6  for  this  sumptuously  illustrated,  exquisitely 
printed  and  fascinating  work.  Large  quarto, 
magnificent  plates  in  colors,  super  quality  paper, 
handsome  cover  designs  in  color  —  splendid  book- 
making  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Send  25 
cents  to-day  for  part  one. 

THIS  new  and  beautiful  work  presents  an 
enthralling  pictorial  story  of  womankind, 
every  paragraph  of  intense  human  interest. 
Every  type  of  woman  is  described  and  lavishly 
illustrated  from  the  savage  Samoan  maiden  to  the 
society  queen  of  New  York. 

Women  m  Nations 

Contributors:  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat;  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Colquhoun;  Dr.  Theodor  Koch  Grunberg, 

Berlin  Museum  of  Volkerkunde;  Miss  A.  Werner; 
Mr.  W.  Crook,  B.  A.,  and  others. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED: 
The  Origin  of  Woman,  with       UaritieB    in   making  the 


the  scientific  theories  of  her 
evolution  from  the  sexless 
ages. 

Curious  Forms  of  Courtship, 

strange  engagement  cere- 
monies, kissing  customs, 
marriage  rites,  etc. 

Conventionalities  of  Mod- 
esty the  world  over,  show- 
ing many  curious  ideas  uf 
feminine  modesty. 

Interesting  Clothing  Pecu- 


Cassell  & 
Company, 
43E.19th 
New  York 


nttex 


beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  the  opposite  sex. 
Folk  Lore  and  Legends  of 
Womankind,  with  stories 
of  strange  rituals,  beliefs 
concerning  Widows,  Spin- 
sters, Magic,  Witchcraft, etc. 
Psychological  Characteris- 
tics of  Women,  showing 
their  genius,  peculiarities 
and  personalities  compared 
with  those  of  man. 

A  Rare  Collection  of  Pictures 

undreds  of  striking  and  beautifully  executed  pictures 
enliven  the  text,  including  original  photographs 
taken  by  experts  in  every  land.    Also  a  series  of 
magnificent  plates  in  colors,  from  paintings. 

SEND  25c.  TO-DAY 

for  part  one.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  If 
is partisnot satisfactory, you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  take  the  remainder. 
Cassell  Publications  have 
been  Standard  for  Sixty 
Years. 


Enclosed  find  25c 
for  which  send  me  part 
one,  Women  of  Alt  Na- 
tions, you  agreeing  to  fu 
nish  me  the  remaining 
parts,  at  the  rate  of  25c.  each, 
fortnightly  as  issued.  If  part  first 
is  not  satisfactory, I  am  under  noob 
ligation  to  take  the  remaining  parts, 

Name  


CASSELL  &  CO. 
43  E.  19th  Street 
New  York 

tab.  1848 


Wears  twice 
as  long 

Z/  A  new  :tnd  sensible 
way  of  reinforcing 
drawers.  These  extra  threads  are  knit  right 
into  the  fabric  as  shown,  and  go  all  the  way 
around,  protecting  seat  and  crotch,  and  where 
the  trousers  pockets  rub.  Mighty  tine  for  all 
men  and  boys. 

No  added  thickness  or  weight.  No  clumsy 
patch  to  bunch  up.  No  unnecessary  seams  to 
rip  out. 

Siiug-fitling  ami  comfortable  —  shirts  as  well 
as  drawers. 

"  Wonder-  Wear"  is  a  ribbed,  elastic  under- 
wear, perfectly  knit  from  the  first  selection  of 
finest  Egyptian  and  American  cotton.  W  ill  not 
stretch  nor  shrink.  Soft,  smooth  and  warm. 
The  most  satisfactory  underwear  you  can  buy. 
Made  in  all  sizes  to  tit  all  men  and  boys. 

Prices  per  Garment  —  shirts  and  drawers 
Heavy  weight,  silk  finish,  $1 
Medium  weight,  superior  finish,  75c 
Light  weight,  50c      Boys',  50c 

For  sale  by  best  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  sell  "Wonder-Wear"  let  us  know  and  we'll 
tell  you  where  you  can  buy  it.  Or  send  us  the  pri<e, 
specifying  the  size  of  shirt  anil  drawers  you  wear,  and 
we'll  send  direct  by  express. 

Augusta  Knitting  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Robiscbon  &  Peckham  Co. 
349  Broadway,  New  York       Selling  Agents 


thousand  violins,  in  which  were  inter- 
spersed strange  shrieks  and  cries  of  an 
unearthly  character.  For  the  first  time, 
mortal  ear  recorded  the  pandemonium  of 
insect  life.  To  this  nerve-varying  ac- 
companiment were  added  the  bellowing  of 
cattle  and  the  organ-like  notes  of  the  birds 
which  circled  through  the  wood.  The 
confusion  of  sound  produced  violent  pain 
in  my  ears  and,  tearing  my  handkerchief 
in  pieces,  I  plugged  them  as  best  I  could. 

Soon,  curiosity  led  me  to  remove  my 
hands  from  my  eyes  and,  half  closing  them 
to  keep  out  the  light,  I  peered  about  me. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  saw  that  every 
inch  of  the  atmosphere  was  crowded  with 
flying  insectivora  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary shapes,  like  the  "troubles"  from 
Pandora's  box;  flies,  beetles,  insects  of 
every  conceivable  variety  that  I  had 
never  seen  before  hovered  and  darted 
above  me.  The  air  was  filled  so  thickly 
with  them  that  there  seemed  hardly  room 
for  the  other  myriad  atoms  that  floated 
beside  them  and  swirled  in  the  eddying 
haze.  Out  of  this  confusion  of  life  came 
shrieks  and  cries  as  the  insectivora  preyed 
upon  one  another. 

Throwing  my  coat  over  my  head  to 
keep  out  as  much  as  I  could  of  light  and 
sound  I  stumbled  through  the  grove 
and  out  upon  a  hillside.  A  motor— going, 
I  knew,  at  sixty  miles  an  hour — moved 
along  a  distant  highway.  I  could  see 
every  spoke  of  the  lazily-turning  wheels. 
I  found  that  my  eyesight  had  been  so 
intensified  that  I  could  read  the  number 
of  the  car  and  distinguish  a  patch  upon  its 
tire. 

In  place  of  the  noisome  stenches  of  the 
night  before,  however,  I  breathed  the 
pungent  odors  of  the  fields  and  herbs,  and 
this  afforded  me  the  only  relief  that  I 
experienced  throughout  this  awful  period 
of  time,  for  my  clothes  still  seemed  heavy 
as  chain  mail  and  my  shirt  chafed  me  as  if 
made  of  horsehair. 

At  last,  after  I  had  staggered  around  the 
hill  for  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  two  or 
three  days  at  least,  I  found,  about  noon,  a 
little  pool  of  water,  and,  kneeling  beside  it, 
I  drank  like  one  bereft,  as  indeed  I  was,  of 
ordinary  senses.  As  I  raised  my  head  I 
beheld  in  its  placid  surface  the  face  of  a 
man — my  own,  yet  utterly  changed.  My 
hair  was  streaked  with  gray,  my  brow 
was  seared  with  wrinkles,  my  cheeks 
sunken  and  marked  by  age.  I  was  an  old 
man!  The  sight  drove  me  frantic.  If 
death  was  coming,  why  should  it  not  come 
without  delay '? 

In  an  utter  abandonment  of  despair  I 
cast  aside  my  coat  and,  half  blinded  and 
dazed  with  pain,  ran  across  the  fields  to 
where  the  motor  still  stood  by  the  road- 
side. Resolved  to  die  and  to  die  quickly 
I  cranked  it  and  sprang  in.  A  moment 
more  and  I  was  tearing  down  the  road 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  I  threw  on  all  the 
power.  Ahead  loomed  a  turn  in  the  road 
and  a  huge  boulder.  At  this  I  steered  with 
a  wild  prayer  in  my  teeth.  There  was  a 
crash,  an  explosion,  I  felt  myself  whirling 
through  the  air  and  

"  It's  all  right.  Everything  is  all  right! " 
I  heard  Migraine  say  reassuringly.  Then 
voices  chattered  in  Japanese. 

Out  of  the  air  or  out  of  somewhere  I 
tumbled  sideways  and  found  myself  sitting 
in  the  old  shabby  chair  in  the  doctor's  study. 
I  felt  dizzy  and  a  blur  over  my  eyes  pre- 
vented me  at  first  from  seeing  clearly.  A 
faint  odor  of  heliotrope  floated  toward  me 
and  Migraine's  big  form  loomed  near  by,  a 
brandy  and  soda  in  his  outstretched  hand. 
But  I  brushed  it  aside  and  staggered  to  my 
feet.  The  doctor  watched  me  curiously — 
could  it  be  that  in  his  eye  lurked  the  sinister 
expression  that  I  had  seen,  or  thought  that 
I  had  seen,  there  so  short  a  time  before?  I 
shuddered  and  shakily  felt  my  way  to  the 
mantel,  over  which  hung  a  mirror.  The 
face  that  greeted  me  was  the  face  I  had 
seen  in  the  pool!  With  a  sinking  heart  I 
gazed  at  the  hollow  cheeks— at  the  hair 
unmistakably  streaked  with  gray. 

"I  didn't  bargain  for  this!"  I  thought 
hysterically. 

"No,"  came  in  quiet  tones  from  behind 
me,  more  startling  to  my  agitated  spirit 
than  anything  that  as  yet  had  happened 
to  me.  "  That  is  simply  the  price  of  your 
little  excursion  into  the  unknown."  Then 
he  added  quite  naturally:  "How  do  you 
like  the  Nth  power?" 

I  gulped  and  pulled  myself  together  as 
best  I  could,  trying  to  be  game  to  the  end. 

"Not  for  mine!"  I  answered.  "My 
little  old  brain  will  do  me  for  a  while  yet. 
Do  you  mind  calling  me  a  cab?" 


Your  First  Purchase  of 

meeettiy  Clotty 

is  Never  Your  Last — 

the  clothes  last  long  enough  to  prove  their 
worth.  And  when  their  wear  falls  below 
the  Sincerity  mark,  the  Sincerity  trade-mark 
reminds  you  that  the  retailer  will  in  the 
end  make  right  what  wasn't  made  right 
in  the  begi?ining. 

Find  the  Sincerity  dealer  in  your  town  and  you'll 
find  a  square  dealer  and  a  square  deal.  If  you 
don't  know  him,  write  to  us,  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  fall  fashions. 
After  you've  looked  it  through  you'll  know  what's 
right  to  wear  and  where  to  find  the  right  garments. 


MAKERS 


CHICAGO 


Stencil 

I/.oints 
L  uv  a 

Jiffv; 


The 

Handy  Pencil  Sharpener 

SIMPLK,  convenient,  efficient;  adapted  to  large 
or  small  office,  homes  and  schools.  Sharpens 
rapidly  and  evenly  without  breaking  points.  2)oe$ 
azvaywith  the  old-fashioitediinsatisfactory  method 
and  guarantees  good  pencil  points  for  a  lifetime. 
Legsrubber-tipped.  Weighs  11  ounces.  Theonlypractical  low 
priced  sharpener  made.  Enameled,  $1.00;  Nickel-plated, $1.25. 
At  your  dealers;  if  not,  we  will  send  postpaid,  at  price  named. 

Specialty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  1,  Decatur,  111. 


Runs  Under  All  Conditions  SUSTfaTSS'S 

thirty  miles  per  hour.  Best 
carfor service  in  emergencies. 
Reliable  and  safe.  Absolutely 
guaranteed   best    material  — 
workmanship,  hind  out  all  about 
MdNTYRE  Motor  Vehicles 
by  writing  postal  today  for 
free  book.    No  blow 
outs  —  punctures  or 
any  other  tire 
troubles.  Most  de- 
pendable car  made. 
Prices  from  $375  up 
according  to  style  of 
l>ody.  Write  for  Cata- 
logue No. 5^ today.  ff.H.MclntyreCo..  Aubura.IniL  256 -257 Br. 
New  York; 1730  Grand  Av., Kansas  City, Mo.  ;4lSSdAv.  ,S.,Minne- 
a potts,  Minn.    Can.  Fac,  Tudhope-Mc  hityre  Co..  Oru.'ut,  Can. 
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Where  Farms  Pay  s^lSz 

Work  outdoors.  Make  money  raising  chickens,  ducks,  squabs, 
vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  grapes,  etc.,  in  Nature's  most  bounti- 
ful section.  Fertile  soil  —  pure  air  —  excellent  water— mild  cli- 
mate. 2  mainline  railroads,  river  and  large  manufacturing 
town  nearby.  Churches,  schools,  etc.  Good  community, 
whites  only.    Title  insured.    Illustrated  book  free. 

5  Acres  $100  |I 

DANIEL  FRAZIER  CO.,  682  Bailey  Bldg.,Phila.,  Pa. 


POPULAR 

Flectricity 


N  ENGLISH;  1 1  \.\  > 


Read  it  3  Months  Free 


if  you  don't  find  POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  just  the  magazine  you  want. 

"Electricity  in  the  Household"  inter- 
ests the  women.  The  Junior  Section  de- 
lights the  young  folks — opens  up  a  new  held 
of  entertainment.  Wireless  Club  dep't  tells 
you  how  to  construct  and  operate  wireless  ap- 
paratus and  answers  wireless  questions.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  special  advantages 
Popular  Electricity  offers  to  its  readers. 


It's  intensely  interesting  and  instructive. 
Tells  you  all  alwut  electricity — how  it  is  pro- 
duced—  how  it  is  transferred  for  use  at  distant 
points.  Explains  thousands  of  its  applica- 
tions you've  never  dreamed  of.  Shows  you 
the  wonders  it  is  daily  accomplishing — the 
greater  wonders  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 
Posts  you  on  ;dl  the  latest  developments. 
Not  technical,  but  written  in  plain 
English,  in  a  simple,  interesting  style  that 


Published  Monthly  '12  times  a  year). 
100  or  more  illustrations  each  issue. 

All  classes  of  men  — manufacturers, elec- 
tricians, doctors,  lawyers,  clerks  —  learn  elec- 
trical ways  of  doing  things  which  they  can 
apply  to  their  own  business  to  in- 
crease its  economy  and  efficiency. 
Tells  the  farmer  how  to  apply  electricity 
to  assist  him  in  so  many  ways.  Dep't  of 
Popular  Electricity  Publishing  Co.,  252-264  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111 


Our  Liberal  Offer 


Send  us  price  of  a  year's  subscription, 
$1.00.  (Canadian  $1.35.  Foreign  $1.50)  for  15 

months'  subscription  to  Popular 
Electricity.  If  after  you  have  read  it  for 
three  months  you  want  your  money  back.  It 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded  and  the 
three  issues  will  cost  you  absolutely 
nothing;.  That  we  guarantee,  and  our  guar- 
antee is  good. 
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The  1910  Elmore 

Model  36— $1750 

Supplied  as 

Five  passenger,  four  cylinder  Touring  Car 
Four  passenger,  four  cylinder  Detachable  Demi  -Tonneau 
Four  cylinder  Doctor's  Coup6 
Four  cylinder  Landaulet 


The  1910  Elmore 

Model  46— $2500 

Supplied  as 

Seven  passenger,  four  cylinder  Touring  Car 
Seven  passenger,  four  cylinder  Limousine 


The  Elmore  is  the  one  car  of  which  you  can 
safely  say:  "Tomorrow— or  a  year  from 
tomorrow— it  will  run  as  finely  as  it  did  today" 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  four  or  five  thousand  people  We  mean  this  comparison  to  include  any  four  cycle  engine  —  in 

(Elmore  owners)  in  this  country  who  know  nothing  the  car  )'ou  own-  or  Plan  to  own-  whether  its  price  be  the 

whatever  about  the  troubles  you  encounter  in  your  highest  or  the  lowest. 

r             .                 .             .  ;,          .  Your  own  eyes  will  tell  one  hall  the  story  when  you  inspect  the 

four  cycle  car  — who  never  have  known  them?  two         Elmore  engines-the  cleanest,  simplest  motors 

Which  leads  to  the  pertinent  question — what  qualities  do  you  have  ever  seen ;  with  just  three  moving  parts,  and  all 

you  especially  seek  and  expect  when  you  buy  a  car?  the  parts  which  make  for  trouble  and  expense  completely 

You  are  not  merely  looking  for  a  car,  are  you,  which  eliminated. 

will  run  ?    Certainlv  not  The  Model  36  four  cylinder  Elmore  is  good  at  any  time  and  all 

\r             i  j  1-1          r  j    'c                i  i                 i  •  u  •  times  for  ko  miles  an  hour  on  the  straightaway:  develops 

You  would  like  to  find,  if  you  could,  a  car  which  is  r  „      A  n     ...    ,            ,     f  ,  f  0_.         ,  v 

.                      '    '  J      .  .       '           .  .          .  a  full  36  H.  P. ;  will  take  a  grade  of  6  to  8%  at  35  to  40 

practically  repair-proof;  which  you  would  not  be  miles  an  hour— and  sells  for  $1750.00. 

compelled  to  build  over,  by  replacing  some  vital  part,  No  car  of  its  type  and  size  at  anything  like  the  price  will  com- 

every  30,  60  or  90  days ;  whose  life  would  not  be  a  pare  with  it  in  performance  and  offer  the  same  complete 

single  season,  but  an  indefinite  number  of  seasons ;  immunity  from  trouble  and  expense, 

whose  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  practically  nil.  Model  46  is  the  most  perfect  two  cycle  motor  the  world  has  ever 

But  you  realize  the  futility  of  seeking  such  a  car  in  the  seen-because  it  incorporates  an  infallible  system  of  gas 

->            1    r  11    1                    11       1             •  1  distribution  which  supplies  the  one  element  which  engineers 

fourcycle  field;  because  you  know  that  the  principle  have  always  agreed  vvould  make  the  Elmore  engine  the 

of  the  four  cycle  engine  itself  makes  such  certainty  peer  of  any  other  in  existence. 

a  mechanical  impossibility.     As  long  as  you  have  "We  admit  all  your  other  superiorities  over  the  four  cycle," 

valves,  and  cams  and  springs  and  lifts  and  rollers  they  have  said,  "and  if  you  add  this  tremendous  advantage 

with  all  their  consequential  troubles  —just  so  long  without  the  complication  peculiar  to  the  four  cycle  type— all 

must  you  say  to  yourself:  "Well,  the  car  made  ...    argument  will  be  at  an  end." 

.     ,      .    *                     i,i         1                        -s"  Ah  argument  is  at  an  end.    Both  1910  models  will  overwhelm 

today  s  trip,  beautifully— but  how  about  tomorrow  ?  *ou  with  evidence  of  the  four  cyde  exasperations  from  which 

It  seems  impossible  to  you  that  the  owner  of  any  car  they  set  you  free.  The  Model  46  (46  H.  P.  and  a  speed 

could  be  free  from  this  element  of  uncertainty  and  capacity  of  60  miles  an  hour),  compared  with  the 

mental  strain  —  and  yet  every  Elmore  owner  is  costliest  engines  extant,  will  point  out  in  the 

absolutely  free  from  it.  latter-  bY  comparison,  glaring  deficiencies      /  o.m/.k.: 

In  the  two  1 9 1  o  models  these  qualities  are  developed  to  a  from  which  there  is  no  escaPe-  / 

pointof  absolutecertitude-asnotwocyclemotorand  If                    Tr^ll^t^  °><  ' 

.1                   .         '       ,1                  ill                        1111  o           »                                             J                                me  the   advance  literature 

no  other  motor  in  the  world  has  ever  been  developed.  the  1910  Elmore  which  will  make  you 

Mark  that  statement  and  verify  it  —  the  19 10  Elmore  has  revise  all  your  ideas  of  automobile  /  ,    7  . 

,            .          ,               .                      J  ^                            y  Value                                                            S         "•  P-  7  WKSenger  Elinore  at  $2500. 

the  simplest,  the  safest,  the  surest  and  the  most  ^              ,                . , 

.    ,         .      •      ,i            11         1             i  det  in  touch  at  once  with 

economical  motor  in  the  world  to-day ;  and  an  r  Eimore  dealer 

ignition  system  so  perfect  that  you  are  actually  not  and  write  for  the 

conscious  of  its  presence  in  the  car.  1 910  literature.  , 

The  Elmore  Manufacturing  Company,  704  Amanda  St.,  Clyde,  Ohio 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
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The  Famous 
Legal  Standard 


JLxamine  FREE  the 

Indispensable  New  PARSONS 

The  foremost  of  money-savers  in 
telling  one  what  not  to  do. 


PARSONS' 
Laws  of  Business 

The  invaluable  companion  of  every  one  in  business, 
every  one  who  does  business,  every  one  needing 
knowledge  about  business;  every  one  who  holds 
property  or  wishes  to  hold  it;  that  is,  all  the  world. 

Over  220,000  Sold 
of  former  editions. 
Whether  or  ?iot  you 
have  0?ie,  You  cannot 
afford  not  to  own  The 
New  Greatly  Enriched 
1909  Edition. 

With  up-to-date  chapters 
on  Employers'  Liability; 
Powers  and  Liabilities  of 
Stockholders,  Officers  and 
Directors  of  Corporations; 
Food  and  Drug  Law;  New 
Trade-Mark  Law,  Bailment, 
etc.  Also  a  Full  Glossary 
of  Law  Terms. 

It  treats  also  o(  rights  and  duties 
under    Contracts.    Sales,  Notes, 
Agency,   Agreement,  Considera- 
tion,  Limitations,    Leases,  Part- 
nership, Executors.  Interest,  Insur- 
ance, Collections,  Bonds,  Receipts, 
In  Law  Canvas  Binding    Patents,  Deeds.  Mortgages,  Liens, 
Assignments,    Minors,  Married 
Women,  Arbitration,  Guardians,  Wills  and  much  besides. 
TJp-to-Date — The  book  contains  also  abstracts  of  All  State 
Laws  relating:  to  Collection  o\  Debts,  Interest,  Usury,  Deeds, 
Holidays,  Days  of  Grace,  Limitations,    Liens,  etc.  Likewise 
nearly  300  Approved  Forma  for  Contracts  of  all  kinds. 
Assignments,  Guaranty,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Wills,  etc.    Sent  by 
prepaid  express,  on  ten  days'  examination.     If  what  we  claim  remit 
$3.50  in  payment;  if  not  wanted,  we  will  send  stamps  for  return. 

The  S.  S.Scranton  Co.,  2"£Z}"cZ*" 


Extra 

Blades 

10for50f 


YOU  need  have  no  misgivings 
as  to  the  safety  of  your  savings 
when  deposited  by  mail  with  this 
bank,  as  it  was  established  in  1868 
and  is  the  oldest  and  largest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  Ohio.  Send  to-day 
for  our  free  booklet  "M"  describing 
our  system  of  "Banking  By  Mail." 

THE  CITIZENS  SAVINGS 

&  TRUST  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Assets  over  Forty-Five  Million  Dollars 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 


Fac-simile  reproduction 
of  Book  of  Sports  Cover 
design. 


the  FadcISfhej- 


Sent  on  receipt  of  4c  in  stamps. 

It's  the  cleverest  volume  on  the  subject  of 
Sports  ever  published— contains  four  beautifully 
colored  attractive  Sporting  Posters  representing 
Foot-ball,  Boxing,  Swimming  and  Skating,  painted 
by  one  of  America's  foremost  artists. 

Every  popular  sport  is  illustrated  and  explained,  giving 
records,  champions  and  encyclopedia  information,  also 
SO  models  of  Fadclothes,  the  ind ispu  table  Fashion  Clothes 
jor  Fall  and  Winter  1910,  the  garments  that  appeal  to 
well -dressed  men  everywhere. 

Send  for  a  set  of  Four  Fadclothes  Sporting  Posters, 

size  14x22  inches,  handsomely  lithographed  on 
heavy  stock  and  suitable  for  framing.  Very  appro- 
priate for  College  room  or  Den.  Every  one  should 
have  a  set.    Sent  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

Fadclothes  are  FASHION  CLOTHES  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  being  especially 

designed  for  young  men  and  custom-made  by  master-tailors. 

livery  progressive  dealer  should  sell  FADCLOTHES.  1/ yours  doesn't  you 
can  SEE  and  HEAD  all  about  these  smart  garments  in  the  FADCLOTHES 
Book  of  Sports,  which  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  4c  in  stamps. 

ROSENBERG  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Large  List.  Vaudeville  Sketches, 
Dialogs,  MonologS,  Hand  Books, 
Drills,  Operettas,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  T.  S.  DENISON.  Publisher, 
Dept.  20,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Around  the  World  Cruises 


Oct.  16.  '09.  from  N.  Y.i    Feb.  5.  '10,  iro 

12th  Annual  Orient  Cruise,  Feb 
FRANK  C.  CLARK 


Frisco.  $650  up, 
'10,  $400  up. 

Times  Building,  New  York 


There's  no  mys- 
tery about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  they're 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in- 
stead of  common 
bottle  or  window 
glass. 

Reg.  u.s.  pat. on.  Macbeth,  is  on 
my  chimneys.  That's  my  name. 
I  would  hate  to  put  it  on  a 
chimney  that  would  make  me 
ashamed. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are  sold  by  the  best 
grocer  t  everywhere. 

My  book'  insures  your  getting;  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp ;  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  of  lamps.    It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 

small  aluminum  pad 
easily  adjusted  at  back  of 
any  size  collar,  pennit- 
;  tie  to  slide  without  mussing  collar.   10c  by  mail. 
ERSE  dSc  HOFF,  Millville,  N.J. 


"Slip  Easy" 


First  Grand 
Cruise  to 

South  America 

Through  the  Fjords  of 

STRAITS  of  MAGELLAN 

Optional  Side  Trips  to 
all  Points   of  Interest 
Leaving  New  York  January  22,  1910. 
81  days  duration. 

COST,  $350  UPWARDS 
A^oCt„fes  ORIENT 

S.S.CINCINNATI.  From  NewYork 
80  Days, $325  Upwards.   Jan.  29.  1910. 


To  the  WEST  INDIES  3Cr 

S.  S.  MOLTKE,  1 2,300  TONS 
16  Days  $90  Up,  31  Days  $150  Up 

Full  particulars,  call  or  write 
Hamburg-American  Line 
45  Broadway,  New  York 


squab 

squabs  in 
4  weeks, 
IT'fc>  GREAT. 


BOOK  FREE 

■Write  for  our  handsome  1909 
Free  Book,  how  to  make  money 
breeding  squabs.  Cloth-bound 
book  now  303  pages.  114  illus- 
•scriptions  for  the  new  splendid 
inthly).    Specimen  copy  lOcts. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO  ,  423  Howard  St  .  Melrose. 
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Wig 

Qame 
Ttepeatim 


Rifles 


The  great  thing  in 
big  game  rifles  is 
sureness  to  work  under  all 
conditions.  ffiar/in  rifles  are 
built  with  this  idea  foremost. 

The  mechanism  is  simple, 
strong,  perfectly  adjusted, 
quick  and  easy  in  operation. 

The  fflarlin  solid  top  and  side 
ejector  keep  a  protecting  wall 
of  metal  between  your  head 
and  the  cartridge,  prevent 
powder  and  gases  blowing 
back,  throw  the  shells  away 
from  you  and  allow  instant,  ac- 
curate, effective  repeat  shots. 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels 
are  hard  and  strong,  specially  made  for 
high  power  cartridges  and  to  resist  the 
wear  of  jacketed  bullets.  They  are 
rifled  deep  on  the  Ballard  system  for 
greatest  accuracy  and  killing  power. 

Made  in  Models  '93  and  '0.5,  calibres 
.25  to  .45,  and  fully  described  and 
illustrated  (with  all  other  War/in 
repeaters)  in  our  136-page  catalog. 
Mailed  free  for  3  stamps  postage. 


77ie  77/ar/i/i 
firearms  Co. 

19  Willow  Street 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


MY 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

In  the  end  he  went.  He  was  limp  and 
weak  from  his  inner  battle,  as  if  he  had  but 
come  from  a  sick  bed,  when  he  rang  the 
bell  of  the  Brady  flat.  It  was  Nellie  who 
came  to  the  door. 

"Jimmy!  I  didn't  expect  you,"  she 
said  in  cold  reproof.  "You  know  that 
Billy's  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg.  If  he 
was  well,  and  you'd  have  nerve  enough  to 
come  around  the  house,  I'd  say  nothing 
against  it  except  to  tell  you  to  go  away  and 
not  make  trouble,  but  coming  here  now 
when  Billy  can't  do  anything  ain't  what 
I'd  expect  of  you." 

"  Don't  make  it  any  harder  for  me  than 
it  is,  Nell,"  indignantly  protested  Rourke. 
"  I  didn't  come  here  to  see  you,  I'll  tell  you 
that  to  begin  with." 

"Oh,  you  didn't!"  she  retorted.  "I 
suppose  you  came  to  see  Billy  then?" 
This  with  a  trace  of  scorn. 

"Yes,  I  come  to  see  Billy,"  he  retorted 
with  equal  acrimony. 

"I  heard  you  had  it  in  for  him,"  she 
hestitated,  looking  at  him  suspiciously.  "  I 
heard  you  was  carrying  a  gun  for  Billy." 

"If  I  was  I  ain't  got  it  with  me  now,  an' 
you  know  it!"  he  returned. 

"Let  him  in! "  came  a  peremptory  voice 
from  within  the  door.  "I  ain't  afraid  of 
him,  gun  or  no  gun,  leg  or  no  leg." 

"Cut  that,  you  Billy!"  retorted  his 
sister.  "Jimmy  Rourke  never  fought 
with  a  cripple  yet.  Go  right  in,  Jimmy," 
and  she  swung  the  door  open. 

Billy  lay  back  in  a  rocking  chair  with  his 
leg  upon  a  stool  in  front  of  him,  and  he  was 
pale  from  his  confinement,  looking  pitiably 
weak  and  helpless  to  Jimmy,  who  was 
used  to  seeing  his  enemy  in  the  full  glow 
of  life  and  aggressiveness  only. 

"Gee,  it's  done  you  up!"  he  observed. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  think  it's  done  me  up 
for  good,"  returned  Billy,  flaring  immedi- 
ately at  the  suggestion.  "What  did  you 
come  for?  To  get  an  eye  full  of  me  when 
I'm  down  and  out?" 

"  You  know  it  wasn't  nothing  like  that," 
Jimmy  protested;  "but  I  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you  what  I  come  for  without  chokin'. 
Billy,  you  got  me  by  the  pompadour.  I 
got  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  You  know  I'd 
rather  die  than  do  it,  but  I  got  to." 

Billy  was  silent,  curious,  watching,  wait- 
ing, with  a  queer  expression  on  his  face. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"Well,"  went  on  Jimmy,  blurting  into 
his  hard  task  almost  defiantly,  "they  put 
Bull  Welch  over  for  a  sixty  stretch.  You 
know  he's  my  pal.  You  know  him  and  me 
had  many  a  fight  against  you  and  we  tried 
to  do  you  up  every  turn.  Well,  I  goes  to 
McShane.  I  goes  to  Purcell.  They  can't 
do  nix.  I  gets  dippy  over  it,  and  I  goes  to 
Callahan.  Well,  Callahan  says  Bull  can 
come  home  for  supper  tonight  if  you  say 
the  word.  I  guess  you  know  how  glad  I 
am  to  come  here  askin'  a  favor,  but  I'm 
here.  I'm  goin'  to  ask  it  plump  out.  Will 
you  say  the  word?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  Billy  with  an  extremely 
careless  wave  of  his  hand. 

Jimmy's  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 

"On  the  level,  Billy,  you  will  do  this?" 

"Sure,"  said  Billy  With  the  graceful 
ease  of  one  consenting  to  loan  a  stranger 
a  match.  Never  was  so  fierce  a  joy  as 
being  asked  to  do  Jimmy  Rourke  a  favor. 

"For  me?" 

' '  Sure, ' '  repeated  Billy.  "  It's  no  trouble 
at  all.  Nell,  bring  me  some  paper,  and  I'll 
write  a  note  to  Callahan." 

Jimmy's  legs  seemed  suddenly  weakened 
under  him,  but  he  resisted  the  impulse  to 
sit  down.  He  stood  looking  at  the  floor, 
creasing  and  uncreasing  his  hat.  Billy 
scratched  off  the  note,  folded  it,  tucked 
it  in  an  envelope  which  Nellie  gave  him, 
addressed  the  envelope  and  held  it  out 
toward  Jimmy.  Once  more  Jimmy  swal- 
lowed very  hard. 

"Thanks,"  said  he  awkwardly,  and  his 
face  flushed  painfully  red. 

"That's  all  right,"  returned  Billy  with 
nonchalance— with  inexpressible  noncha- 
lance!   " 'Tain't  nothin'." 

"It's  a  lot,"  denied  Jimmy  huskily. 
"I  don't  know  how  I'm  goin'  to  square 
this,  Billy,  but  I'll  never  forget  it.  You 
can  put  your  wad  down  on  that  bet.  Me 
nor  Bull  won't  neither  one  ever  forget  it." 

"Aw,  forget  it!"  commanded  Billy. 
"  'Tain't  nothin'.  We  fellows  have  to  trade 
favors  like  that.  Some  time,  maybe,  you'll 
be  in  and  we'll  be  out  and  I'll  have  a  friend 
in  and  we  can  square  it  that  way.   So  it's 


The  Howard  Watch 


AEROPLANE  fly- 
ing imposes  un- 
foreseen and  trying 
conditions  on  a  watch. 

The  Wright  Brothers,  at  Le 
Mans,  France,  had  most  unsatis- 
factory experiences  with  all  the 
watches  they  tried.  They  came 
back  from  Europe  determined  to 
buy  Howards. 

The  aeroplane  vibrates  with  the 
throbbing  of  the  engine.  It  tilts  at 
all  angles.  Often  it  lands  with  a 
jolt  that  would  ruin  the  balance 
wheel  of  many  a  watch. 

Orville  Wright  adopted  the 
Howard  for  his  record  flights  before 


the  U.  S.  Government,  at  Fort 
Myer. 

The  Howard  upheld  its  sixty- 
seven  years'  reputation  as  a  practi- 
cal timepiece.  Its  special  hard- 
tempered  balance  beat  true — even 
in  the  shock  of  a  landing  that  threw 
the  watch  to  the  ground.  The 
Howard  adjustment  proved  itself 
permanent. 

There  can  now  be  no  question 
that  the  Howard  is  the  watch  for 
the  aviator. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  Watch,  from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guar- 
anteed for  25  years)  at  $35.00 ;  to  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14K.  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00— is  fixed 
at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  price  ticket 
attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  N,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  HOWARD  book  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


54th  Year  ■ 


Why  Not  Investigate 

g)iP(Eckt  ¥mn 

Northern-Caught  —  "  From  Trapper  t 

At  Summer  Prices 

The  name  and  fame  of 
Albrecht   Furs    is  known 
round  the  world.  When 
YOU  see  for  yourself  how 
good  they  are;—  the  rich  fur, 
modish  designs  and  pains- 
taking workmanship, — you 
will  marvel  thattheycan  be 
sold  at  such  a  reasonable 
price.    Remember  that  w< 
buy  the  raw  skinsdirect  f  rou 
the  trapper,  and  design  ant 
make  them  up  in  our  OWN 
workrooms.  You  save  all 
intermediate  profits  and 
get  the  A  I.  B  R  E  C  H  T 
GUARANTEE  of  qual- 
ity and  satisfaction. 

We  Illustrate  Albrecht  1909  Model 
Inland  Seal  Military  Coat. 

Best  substitute  for  genuine  Sealskin 
ever  produced.  Skinner  satin  lined. 
Price  in  Inland  Seal,  $85.00.  Or,  in 
Alaska  Se.il,  $400  00.  Or  Coast  Seal, 
$67.50.    Or  Electric  Seal.  $61.00. 

In  ordering  jive  bust  measure  and 
waist  length,  height  and  weight. 
Express  paid  when  cash  accompanies 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Hundreds  of  equally  attractive  Fur 
Garments,  Neckwear,  and  Muffs 
shown  in  our  beautifully- illustrated 

63-PAGE  CATALOG  No.  25 
Sent  on  request  for  4c  In  stamps. 

Most  complete  fur-fashion  book  published.  Gives  names, 
descriptions,  and  wearing  qualities  of  all  furs,  with  simple 
instructions  for  home  measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

Sixth  and  Minnesota  Streets.  Sta.  P,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


fm  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Don't  I  look j[ood to jou? 


T  HAVE  worn  Wbitelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  I  was 
i-  bom,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  bees 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say 
that.  Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a 
perfect  absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist 
to  prevent  chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the 
regular  Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a 
column  in  their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less 
than  one  cent  each.  75  cts.  per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail 
50  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Also  make  the  famous  WhiUlaw 
Paper  Blanket*,  Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  $3.00 
per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati,  or  two  full  size  as  sample  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  One  Dollar. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  4.  Cine  inn  ati.O. 


THE  BEST'XIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  eas.  Costs  2c. 
per  week.  Gives  500  candle  power  light 
and  casta  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  grease, 
nor  odor.  Unequalled  for  Homes, Stores, 
Hotels,  Churches.  Public  Halls,  etc. 
Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  wanted.     Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
5-25  E.  5th  St.  CANTON,  O. 


American  women  are  just  finding  out 
that  they  may  serve  on  their  tables 
ANY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
a  tropical  fruit  in  its  fullest  perfection — 

HawaiianPineappk 

Hawaii  is  the  world's  pineapple  gar- 
den. The  fruit  grown  there  has  a 
size,  tenderness  and  flavor  which  tan- 
not  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  This 
luscious  pineapple  is  canned  in  Hawaii 
by  the  most  approved  sanitary  methods 
and  sent  to  our  home  tables  in  its 
full  deliciousness.    Send  for  booklet. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Tribnnt  Building,  New  York 
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Style  and  Comfort 

Whatever  the  style — whatever  the  individ- 
ual taste — whatever  thewaist  size— "Nufan°;l" 
Trousers  always  meet  every  requirement  for 
appearance  and  comfort.  There  are  no  straps 
or  buckles  requiring  constant  attention.  The 
waist  adjustment  principle  of 


Present 


Trousers 


comprises  vents  at  the  side  seams,  each  hav- 
ing two  snap  fasteners — giving  a  "play"  of 
nearly  five  inches,  and  three  variations  in 
waist  measure. 

"Nufangl"  Trousers  hang  from  lite  hips 
and  require  neither  belt  nor  suspenders, 
though  either  can  be  worn. 

They  adapt  themselves  to  the  figure  with- 
out puckering,  wrinkling  or  bagging. 

Prices,  $4  to  $9 

Sold  by  all  leading  clothiers  in  all  season- 
able weights  and  fabrics. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  we  will  refer  you  to  our 
agent  in  your  town,  or  supply  direct  by  EXPRESS 
PREPAID.  Only  waist  and  length  measurements 
necessary.  Write  for  samples  of ' '  Nufangl ' '  fabrics, 
specifying  whether  Summer  or  Fall  weight  is  pre- 
ferred, enclosing  2c  for  postage. 
PRESENT  &  CO., 592  Broadway,  N.Y.City 


The  only  drill 
with  adjustable 
tension. 


Yankee"  Tools 

best  meet  the  needs  of 
every  man  —  mechanic  or 
householder,  who  drives 
screws  or  drills  holes. 

"Yankee"  Automatic 
Drill  No.  44 

with  adjustable  tension  spring 

is  the  only  drill  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  spring  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
hard  or  soft  wood,  large  or  small 
dulls.  Prevents  undue  breakage  of 
drills.  Pushing  on  the  handle  oper- 
ates the  drill ;  and  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
adjusts  the  tension.  Furnished  with 
eight  drill  points,  1-16  to  11-64,  in 
magazinejn  handle,  arranged  to  show 
all  in  plain  sight. 

Price,  $1.75 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  "  Yankee"  Tool  Book,  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing 66  kinds  and  sizes  of '  'Yankee' 1  Tools. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Match  Lighter  and  Cigar  Clip 

Press  the  lever,  it  clips  the  cigar  and 
throws  out  a  lighted  match.  Used 
either  with  or  without  the  cigar 
clip.  The  greatest  money-making 
proposition  ever  offered  to  agents. 
Sells  everywhere.  1,000  salesmen 
wanted  immediately.  Write  quick 
for  terms  and  territory.  Address, 
J.  E.  Gearhart,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


FAST  TYPEWRITING 


Send  for  72-page  Free  Book  describing  Tulloss  Touch 
System.  Filled  with  new  ideas  and  valuable  helps.  Written 
by  R.  H.  Tulloss,  famous  typewriting  instructor.  Tells 
how  high  speed  is  gained,  how  errors  avoided,  what  prac- 
tice work  is  best.  You  can't  read  this  book  without  being 
a  better  operator  afterward.     Send  for  it  today. 

The  Tulloss  School  of  Touch  Typewriting 
33  College  Hill  Springfield,  Ohio 


all  off,  and  when  I  get  out  o'  here  we  won't 
count  this.  We'll  settle  any  little  scores 
we  got  just  the  same." 

"Sure,"  assented  Jimmy.   "Well,  good- 

by." 

The  awkward  good-by  was  the  unneces- 
sary part. 

"  So  long,"  said  Billy. 

Nellie  followed  Jimmy  to  the  door.  She 
was  beaming  upon  him  and  her  eyes  were 
glistening  slightly,  but  Jimmy  never 
looked  at  her.  He  stumbled  downstairs 
as  a  drunken  man  might— and  Bull  Welch 
was  home  to  supper. 

A  change,  however,  came  over  Jimmy 
Rourke.  He  walked  to  and  from  his  work 
as  one  smitten  of  melancholia.  His  spirit 
was  broken.  He  bore  with  him  a  burden 
that  he  could  not  shake  off  nor  forget.  He 
went  no  more  past  the  Bradys',  and  he 
made  no  more  attempts  to  throw  himself 
in  Nellie's  way  at  parties  and  balls  where 
she  was  present.  He  avoided  lights  when  he 
could.  He  was  an  altered  young  man.  He 
and  Billy  Brady  did  not  settle  their  long- 
standing score,  although  both  had  promised 
to  do  so.  When  they  met  it  was  with  a 
sheepish  avoidance  on  both  sides. 

There  was  another  election  the  follow- 
ing spring.  As  the  time  drew  near  the 
clerk  of  elections,  a  Republican,  of  course, 
called  Jimmy  up  at  the  shop. 

"You're  slow  getting  your  supplies, 
Jimmy,"  he  protested.  "You  got  to  have 
them  to  tomorrow." 

"What  supplies?"  inquired  Jimmy 
gruffly. 

"Your  election  supplies.  What's  the 
matter  with  you?  You're  asleep  at  the 
switch." 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  serve,"  said  Jimmy. 

"What!  "  demanded  the  clerk,  who  knew 
him  well.  "You'll  have  to,  Jimmy.  It's 
too  late  to  get  anybody  else.  You're 
down  as  one  of  the  Democratic  judges  of 
election  in  your  precinct." 

"I  can't  serve,"  said  Jimmy  very  dis- 
tinctly.   "I'm  a  Republican." 

"I  don't  know  what's  hit  you,  Jimmy," 
said  the  clerk;  "but  that  don't  need  to 
stop  you  serving  this  time  as  Democratic 
judge.  By  next  time  we'll  get  somebody 
else." 

"No,  I  can't  serve,"  insisted  Jimmy  in 
a  hollow  voice.  "I'm  on  the  level.  I'm 
a  Republican  and  that  settles  it." 

An  hour  later  Callahan  called  him  up., 

"  Dougherty  tells  me  you 're  a  Republican, 
Jimmy,"  said  Callahan  incredulously,  but 
still  hopefully.  "What  kind  of  a  kidding 
match  is  that? " 

"It's  on  the  level,"  asserted  Jimmy 
wearily. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  Callahan 
assured  him.  "Come  up;  I  want  to  see 
you.  If  you  can  do  as  good  work  for  us  as 
you  did  for  McShane  I  think  we  can  get 
along  fine." 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  see  you,  Callahan," 
returned  Jimmy.  "I'm  out  of  politics  for 
good  and  all.  My  boss  done  me  dirt;  my 
own  party  wouldn't  stick  by  me  when  my 
friend  was  pinched;  you  done  the  trick, 
and  so  I'm  a  Republican;  but  I  can't  do 
any  work." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Callahan  with 
wisdom  born  of  experience;  "but  any 
time  you  feel  like  climbing  in  the  band 
wagon,  Jimmy,  I'm  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  place,"  and  Callahan  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

Two  days  later  Jimmy's  wayward  feet 
carried  him  reluctantly  around  by  the 
house  of  the  Bradys.  Nellie  sat  on  the 
steps  inside  the  gate. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,"  she  said  with  great 
cordiality.  "Haven't  seen  you  in  a 
month  of  Sundays." 

"No,"  returned  Jimmy  wearily,  "I 
don't  get  out  much  nowadays." 

"Come  in  and  sit  down,"  she  invited. 

He  looked  longingly  at  the  clean  stone 
step  beside  her. 

"  No,  I  ain't  got  time,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Billy  told  me  some  good  news,"  went 
on  Nellie.  "  Callahan  told  him  you've 
turned  Republican." 

"Yes,"  assented  Jimmy  uncomfortably. 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,"  she  once  more 
invited  him. 

"Look  here,"  said  he  suddenly,  and 
roughly,  too.  "I  don't  want  you  to  make 
no  mistake.  I  didn't  change  my  politics 
to  get  a  stand-in  with  any  of  the  Bradys." 

If  you  had  done  it  for  that  you  wouldn't 
get  it,"  Nellie  assured  him.  "We  know 
all  about  that,  Billy  and  me  both. 
Come  in  and  sit  down,"  she  repeated, 
for  the  third  time,  softly. 

Jimmy  went  in,  and  he  sat  down. 


Hawthorn 

Motors 
operate 

Addressing  Machines 
Sewing  Machines 
Freezers 
Churns 
Washing  Machines 

Meat  Cutters 
Sausage  Machines 
Coffee  Grinders 
Coffee  Roasters 
Exhaust  Fans 
Bread  Mixers 
Dentists'  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Printing  Presses 
Machine  Tools 


Jiawfhora 

I'KAUE  MARK 

Motors 

Operate  All  Machinery 

at  the  Great 
Hawthorn  Plant  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company 

Every  machine  in  this  enormous  factory  is  run  by  a 
"Hawthorn"  Motor.  Just  think  of  the  saving.  No 
waste  of  power  running  long  lines  of  shafting  —  no 
power  used  when  machines  are  stopped.  Floor  space 
is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  —  and  better  work  is 
possible  on  account  of  the  perfect  speed  control. 

"Hawthorn  "  Motors  save  25  to  40  per  cent  over 
the  old  belt  and  shafting  transmission.  Whatever 
your  business,  you  can  use  a  "Hawthorn"  Motor  to 
advantage.  Whether  it  is  for  a  ventilating  fan  or-  a 
sewing  machine — a  coffee  grinder  or  a  meat  cutter — an 
elevator  or  a  complete  factory,  there  is  a  "  Hawthorn  " 
Motor  just  adapted  for  the  work.  Study  the  subject 
and  see  how  you  can  reduce  the  running  expense  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  your  machines. 

All  types  and  sizes  for  both  direct  and  alternating 
current  circuits. 

Write  our  nearest  house  for  our  free  Bulletin 
No.  8249  which  gives  full  particulars. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 


St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 
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SOLID 


*i  You  take  no  chances  with 
a  .32  caliber  COLT  Automa- 
tic Pistol  :  it's  sound  in  construction, 
safe  to  carry,  reliable  in  use. 
«J  Forging  the  Breech-bolt  and  Slide  in 
one  piece  gives  a  strong,  solid  support 
for  the  high-power  cartridge  used.  If, 
through  defective  ammunition,  a  shell 
bursts,  or  excessive  pressure  is  developed, 
there  is  no  weak  part  to  give  way ; 
nothing  can  be  blown  back  in  the  shoot- 
er's face;  the  Solid  Breech  is  a  shield. 
•3  Rapidity  of  fire  depends  only  on  quick- 
PISTOL  nessofshooter's  finger.  The  COLT  action 

is  easy  and  has  proved  quickest  by  actual  tests  -  full  magazine  fired 
with  a     in  i  3-5  seconds.    Every  shot  under  control  ;  every  shot  accurate  as 
proved  by  targets. 

9  The  COLT  is  a  HAMMERLESS  Automatic  Pistol  with  no  projecting 
parts  to  catch  in  the  pocket ;  no  working  parts  exposed  to  become 
clogged  and  disable  the  action  :  cannot  be  accidentally  discharged  : 
has  no  "  kick  "  to  spoil  the  aim. 
•I  And  the  COLT  is  flat,  compact  and  powerful;  perfectly  balanced  ;  fits 
hand  or  pocket.    Can  be  conveniently  used  as  a  single  loader  if  magazine 
Is  lost  or  empty. 

9  It's  the  COLT  Automatic  Pistol  that  is  used  by  thou- 
sands of  men  who  know  they  can  depend  upon  a  tested 
arm. 

<I  Catalog  No. 85.  showing  the  greatest  variety  of  Automatic  Pistols 
made—  smallest  to  most  powerful  —  sent  on  request. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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More  Than  a  Million  of  These  Umbrellas 
Have  Displaced  the  Old  Fashioned  Kind 

More  than  a  million  people  have  discarded  ordinary  umbrellas  and  will  never 
carry  them  again. 

The  Hull  Umbrella — detachable  and  interchangeable— made  them  do  this. 
Nearly  ten  thousand  dealers  are  selling  the  Hull  Umbrella  throughout  the 

United  States;  and  rapidly  substituting  it  for  the  old  style. 
And  yet  this  is  the  first  time  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  has  been  called 

to  the  Hull  Umbrella. 
These  enormous  sales — this  remarkable  change  in  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 

the  people — have  been  accomplished  practically  without  any  publicity 

whatsoever. 

The  people  have  simply  seen  the  Hull  Umbrella — and  bought  it  immediately. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Hull  Umbrella  was  just  an  idea — with  no  manufacturing 

plant  and  mighty  little  money  behind  it. 
But  the  idea  was  magical  in  its  effects.    It  captured  the  public's  imagination. 
Since  that  time  the  Hull  Bros.  Company  has  built  four  factories  in  an  effort  to 

keep  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing  public  demand — the  last  one,  the 

largest  umbrella  plant  in  the  world  making  high  grade  umbrellas. 
They  have  not  dared  to  advertise  to  the  entire  country  because,  until  now,  they 

have  never  been  equipped  to  care  for  the  enormous  volume  of  orders  they 

knew  would  result. 

But  with  the  biggest  and  finest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  a  little  army  of  ten  thousand  dealers;  and  the  enthusiastic  good  will 

of  more  than  a  million  users,  they  are  ready  now  to  talk  to  every  dealer  and  every  umbrella  user  in  the  country. 
And  the  purpose  of  this  first  national  announcement  is  to  tell: — 

The  Consumer: — Why  the  Hull  Umbrella  sells  itself  on  sight  to  everyone  who  examines  it;  what  are  its  superiorities  over  the  old 

kind;  and  how  and  where  it  can  be  bought. 
"The  Dealer: — Why  he  should  immediately  install  a  supply  of  these  umbrellas  to  anticipate  an  absolutely  certain  demand  which  will 

be  increased  by  a  million  more  Hull  buyers  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

HULL  UMBRELLA 

Detachable  and  Interchangeable  Handle 


Like  everyone  else  you'll  want  to  throw  away  your  old  umbrella 
and  get  a  Hull  Umbrella  the  moment  you  see  it  because  of 
its  detachable  and  interchangeable  handle ;  and  because 
aside  from  the  advantages  of  its  patented  features,  it's  the  best 
and  the  longest-lived  umbrella  in  the  world ;  and  because 
with  these  splendid  features  added  to  its  extra  quality  and 
extra  worth,  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent  more  than  the  old  fash- 
ioned, inefficient  kind  you've  always  used. 

Hull  Umbrellas,  with  all  the  detachable  and  interchangeable 
features,  sell  from  $1.50  upward. 

The  $1.50  Hull  Umbrella  is  the  best  umbrella  you  can  buy  at 
that  price  without  reference  to  the  detachable  and  inter- 
changeable handle — and  the  same  is  true  of  every  other 
Hull  Umbrella  at  every  other  price. 

Hull  Umbrellas  are  made  complete  in  the  great  Hull  plant — 
and  no  plant  in  the  world  utilizes  finer  equipment,  work- 
manship and  material. 

Thus,  the  26  inch  Hull  Umbrella  measures  \y2  inches  more 
from  edge  to  edge — uses  just  that  much  more  material — 
than  the  28  inch  size  of  many  other  makes. 

No  other  umbrella  compares 
with  it  in  strength — because 
the  detachable  feature,  in- 
stead of  weakening  the  con- 
struction, strengthens  and 
reinforces  it.  With  more 
than  a  million  Hull  Um- 
brellas in  use,  we've  never 
heard  of  a  single  one  being 
broken. 

And,  as  we've  said,  these  mil- 
lion people  have  seen  the 
advantages  of  the  Hull  de- 
tachable and  interchange- 
able handle  without  any  ad- 
vertising. 

You'll  see  them  just  as  quickly. 
Any  Hull  handle,  for  in- 
stance, fits  any  Hull  Um- 
brella. 


UMBRELLA 
PLANT 


Thus,  if  you've  got  a  handle  you've  grown  fond  of  (and  who  hasn't  had  that  expe- 
rience?) you  simply  go  to  a  Hull  dealer,  and  in  sixty  seconds  he  has  snapped  it 
onto  a  new  cover. 

And  this  new  cover — which  you  substitute  in  a  minute — doesn't  cost  you  a  cent  more 
than  it  would  to  have  the  old  frame  recovered. 

We  repeat — any  Hull  handle  fits  any  Hull  Umbrella — so,  if  you  like,  you  can  do  as 
most  people  do — buy  three  or  four  handles  and  only  one  frame  and  cover. 

It's  like  having  extra  pairs  of  shoes  or  gloves — you're  equipped  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 
There  are  times  when  you  want  the  plainest  kind  of  plain  wood  handles — and 
other  times  when  you  want  to  carry  the  handsomest  handle  you've  got. 

All  right — snap  on  the  particular  handle  you  want. 

Or,  again,  maybe  you  want  two  grades  of  covers — one  of  the  finest  silk,  another  perhaps 
not  so  fine.    In  that  case — use  any  Hull  cover  with  any  Hull  handle. 

Once  more,  you're  going  traveling  and  an  umbrella  is  in  the  way.  Just  remove  the 
Hull  handle  and  drop  it  into  your  trunk  with  the  cover. 

Thousands  of  people  take  the  Hull  handle  off  as  they  enter  an  office  or  some  other 
public  place  and  slip  it  into  their  pockets  — a  safeguard  against  forgetfulness  like 
tying  a  string  around  your  finger. 
The  Hull  line  of  handles  consists  of  several  thousands  of  the  finest  and  most  artis- 
tic designs  obtainable;  and  whether 
your  dealer's  stock  is  large  or  small 
you'll  find  every  handle  attract- 
ive. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send 

for  the  booklet  showing  S  HULL  BROS, 
several  hundred  styles  UMBRELLA  CO. 

of  handles.    If  you    /  Toledo,  Ohio 

are  a  dealer, 

write  today  for     *    Gentlemen :- Please  send 
our    sales     *  me  your  booklet  showing  Hull 
f    Umbrellas  with  description  of 
detachable    and  interchangeable 
handle  features. 


[Ml  Eirdtfeirs  IMi  UmraforeElai  Co 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Name 
Address 


Cin 


State 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  "HULL"  ON  THE  BUTTON  — IT  MEANS  AS  MUCH  AS  "STERLING" 
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Trade  the  toil  of 
the  factory  for  a 
farm  of  your  own 

Register  for  160  acres  in 
Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne 
River  Indian  Reservations 
October  4  to  23 

The  United  States  Land  Office  has  an- 
nounced the  Opening  of  the  Standing 
Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reser- 
vations, in  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota.  Places  of  registration  are 
Aberdeen,  Mobridge  and  Lemmon, 
South  Dakota,  on  the 

Chicago 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

and  the 

Chicago 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
Railways 

The  Drawing  of  these  Lands  will 
be  held  at  Aberdeen,  October  26 

The  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservations 

are  located  in  the  north  central  portion  of  South  Dakota  and 
southern  central  North  Dakota.  They  are  bounded  on  the. 
east  by  the  Missouri  River  and  contain  approximately 
1,500,000  acres,  giving  over  10,000  farms  of  160  acres  each  to 
be  opened  for  settlement. 

The  land  over  the  greater  part  of  the  reservations  is  well 
adapted  for  farming.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  where  it  has 
been  farmed  by  the  Indians,  good  yields  of  grain  have  been 
raised.  It  is  similar  to  that  in.  the  counties  on  the  east 
where  land  sells  for  $25  and  $50  per  acre.  Lignite  coal  is 
found  over  a  great  part  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway— the  new 

line  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  crosses  the  Standing  Rock 
reservation  from  east  to  west  and  is  the  only  railway 
on  or  through  this  reservation. 


For  Fall  1909 
™£  "Herald  Square" 

ACorliss-Coon 


"Herald  Square" 
in  three  heights: 
No.  1  — 1#  in. 
No.  2  —  in. 
No.  3 


Hand 
Made 


Collar 

2  for  25c 


An  ideal  long  striven 
for,  is  the  square  point 
collar   with   folds   meeting  in 
front.    We  have  solved  the  many 
problems  presented  in  its  man- 
ufacture  and   present  in  our 
"Herald  Square"  the  perfection 
of  style  in  this  type  of  collar. 

The  usual  price  —  2  for  25c. 


Any  new  style  in  Corliss-Coon  Hand- 
made Collars  is,  as  a  rule,  immediately  copied 
in  the  ordinary  machine-made  collars.  We 
submit  without  prejudice,  that  the  perfection 
of  style,  set  and  fit  attained  in  our  "Herald 
Square"  will  be  impossible  to  duplicate.  It 
will  therefore  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  you 
to  accept  no  copy  of  this  style. 


Most  of  the  best  Furnishers  have  our 
"Herald  Square"  for  immediate  delivery. 
Those  who  have  not,  can  get  them  for  you  with- 
out delay,  or  we  will  supply  you  by  mail  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  the  regular  price.  Our  Style  Book 
will  help  you  in  your  selection  of  appropriate 
styles  for  all  occasions.  We  will  send  it  to  any 
address,  gratis,  on  request.   Write  for  it  today. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.  Dept.  V,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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Gravely,  head  bent,  she  walked  forward 
beside  him  after  Grandcourt  had  an- 
nounced that  he  and  Rosalie  had  had 
enough  and  that  they  wished  Kemp  to  take 
them  and  their  game  to  the  sleigh. 

Once,  looking  back,  she  saw  the  pro- 
cession moving  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  the  woods,  Kemp  leading,  rope 
over  his  shoulder,  dragging  the  dead  boar 
across  the  snow;  Grandcourt,  both  rifles 
slung  across  his  back,  big  arm  supporting 
Rosalie,  who  walked  as  though  very  tired, 
her  bright  head  drooping,  her  arm  resting 
on  his  shoulder. 

Geraldine  looked  up  at  Duane  thought- 
fully, and  he  supposed  that  she  was  about 
to  speak;  but  her  gaze  became  remote; 
she  shifted  her  rifle  and  walked  on. 

Before  they  came  to  the  wild,  shaggy 
country  below  Cloudy  Mountain  she  said: 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over,  Duane. 
I  can  see  in  it  nothing  that  can  concern 
anybody  except  themselves.    Can  you?" 

"  Not  a  thing,  dear.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry 
I  suggested  his  coming.  I  knew  about  this, 
but  I  clean  forgot  it  when  I  asked  you  to 
invite  him." 

"I  remember  now  your  consternation 
when  you  realized  it,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"After  all,  Duane,  if  it  is  bound  to  happen 
I  don't  mind  it  happening  here.  .  .  . 
Poor,  lonely  little  Rosalie!  .  .  .  I'm 
depraved  enough  to  be  glad  for  her— if  it 
is  really  to  be  so." 

"I'm  glad,  too.  .  .  .  Only,  she 
ought  to  begin  her  action,  I  think.  It's 
more  prudent  and  better  taste." 

"You  said  once  that  you  had  a  contempt 
for  divorce." 

"I  never  entertain  the  same  opinion  of 
anything  two  days  in  succession,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "When  there  is  any  one  moral 
law  that  can  justly  cover  every  case  which 
it  is  framed  to  govern  I'll  be  glad  to 
remain  more  constant  in  my  beliefs." 

"Then  you  do  believe  in  divorce?" 

"Today  I  happen  to." 

"Duane,  is  that  your  attitude  toward 
everything?" 

"Everything  except  you,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. 

They  had  not  jumped  the  big  silver  boar, 
nor  had  they  found  a  trace  of  him  among 
the  trails  that  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
silent  reaches  of  the  forest.  Light  was 
fading  to  the  colorless,  opaque  gray  which 
heralded  a  snowstorm  as  they  reached  the 
feeding-ground,  spread  out  their  fur  coats 
and  dropped  down  to  reconnoiter. 

Nothing  moved  among  the  oaks.  They 
lay,  listening,  minute  after  minute;  no 
significant  sound  broke  the  silence,  no  dead 
branch  cracked  in  the  hemlocks. 

She  lay  near  him,  chin  resting  on  his 
shoulder.  Their  snowshoes  were  stuck  up- 
right in  a  drift  behind  them;  beside  these 
squatted  old  Miller,  listening,  peering, 
nostrils  working  in  the  wind  like  an  old 
dog's. 

They  watched  and  waited  in  vain 
through  a  fine  veil  of  descending  snow; 
in  the  white  silence  there  was  not  a  sound 
save  the  silken  flutter  of  a  lonely  chickadee, 
friendly,  inquiring,  dropping  from  twig  to 
twig  until  its  tiny  bright  eyes  peered  level 
with  Geraldine's. 

Evidently,  the  great  boar  was  not  feed- 
ing before  night.  Duane  turned  his  head 
restlessly;  old  Miller,  too,  had  become 
impatient,  and  they  saw  him  prowling 
noiselessly  down  among  the  rocks,  scruti- 
nizing snow  and  thickets,  casting  wise 
glances  among  the  trees,  shaking  his  white 
head  as  though  communing  with  himself. 
Then  he  came  toward  them,  holding  out  in 
one  hand  something  red  and  gray— some- 
thing that  dangled  and  flapped  as  he  strode 
— something  that  looked  horrible  and  raw. 

"  Damn  him! "  said  the  old  man  fiercely; 
"no  wonder  he  ain't  a-feedin'!  Look  at 
this,  Miss  Seagrave.  There's  more  of  it 
below— a  hull  mess  of  it  in  the  snow." 

"It's  a  big  strip  of  deerhide— all  raw 
and  bleeding!"  faltered  the  girl.  "What 
in  the  world  has  happened?" 

"His  work,"  said  Miller  grimly. 

"The— the  big  boar?" 

It  was  now  too  dusky  among  the  trees  to 
sight  a  rifle.  In  silence  they  strapped  up 
the  coats,  fastened  on  snowshoes  and 
moved  out  along  the  bare  spur  of  the 
mountain  where  there  was  still  daylight  in 
the  open,  although  the  thickening  snow 
made  everything  gray  and  vague. 

Later,  outlined  in  the  white  waste, 
ancient  apple  trees  appeared,  gnarled  relics 


of  some  long-abandoned  clearing;  and,  as 
they  passed,  Duane  chanced  to  glance 
across  the  rocks  to  the  left. 

At  first  he  thought  he  saw  something 
move,  but  began  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  deceived. 

Noticing  that  he  had  halted,  Geraldine 
came  back,  and  then  Miller  returned  to 
where  he  stood,  squinting  through  the 
falling  flakes  in  the  vague  landscape 
beyond. 

"It  moved;  I  seen  it,"  whispered 
Miller  hoarsely.  - 

"  It's  a  deer,"  motioned  Geraldine;  "it's 
too  big  for  anything  else." 

For  five  minutes  in  perfect  silence  they 
watched  the  gray,  flat  forms  of  scrub  and 
rock;  and  Duane  was  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  everybody's  eyes  when,  without 
warning,  a  huge,  colorless  shape  detached 
itself  from  the  flat  silhouettes  and  moved 
leisurely  out  into  the  open. 

There  was  no  need  to  speak;  trembling 
slightly,  he  cleared  his  rifle-sight  of  snow, 
steadied  his  nerves,  raised  the  weapon  and 
fired. 

A  horrid  sort  of  scream  answered  the 
shot;  the  boar  lurched  off  among  the 
rocks,  and  after  him  at  top  speed  ran 
Duane  and  Miller,  while  Geraldine,  on 
swift  skis,  sped  eastward  like  the  wind 
to  block  retreat  to  the  mountain.  She 
heard  Duane's  rifle  crack  again,  then 
again;  heard  a  heavy  rush  in  the  thicket 
in  front  of  her,  lifted  her  rifle,  fired,  was 
hurled  sideways  on  the  rocks,  and  knew  no 
more  until  she  unclosed  her  bewildered 
eyes  in  her  lover's  arms. 

A  sharp  pain  shot  through  her;  she 
gasped,  turned  very  white,  and  lay  with 
wide  eyes  and  parted  lips,  staring  at 
Duane. 

Suddenly  a  penetrating  aroma  filled  her 
lungs;  with  all  her  strength  she  pushed 
away  the  flask  at  her  lips. 

"No!  No!  Not  that!  I  will  not, 
Duane! " 

"Dear,"  he  said  unsteadily,  "you  are 
very  badly  hurt.  We  are  trying  to  carry 
you  back.  You  must  let  me  give  you 
this  " 

"No,"  she  sobbed,  "I  will  not!  Duane 

—  I  "     Pain   made  her  faint;  her 

grasp  on  his  arm  tightened  convulsively; 
with  a  supreme  effort  she  struck  the  flask 
out  of  his  hand  and  dropped  back  un- 
conscious. 

XXIV 

COTT'S  telegram  to  the  doctor  read  as 
follows: 

My  sister  badly  hurt  in  an  accident; 
concussion ;  intermittent  conscious- 
ness. We  fear  spinal  and  internal 
injury.   What  train  can  you  catch? 

Scott  Seagrave. 

This  telegram,  received  by  Josiah  Bailey, 
M.  D.,  started  that  eminent  general  prac- 
titioner toward  Roya-Neh  in  company 
with  young  Doctor  Goss,  a  surgeon  whose 
brilliancy  and  skill  did  not  interfere  with 
his  self-restraint  when  there  were  two  ways 
of  doing  things. 

They  were  to  meet  in  an  hour  at  the  5  07 
train ;  but  before  Doctor  Bailey  set  out  for 
the  rendezvous  and  while  his  man  was  still 
packing  his  suitcase  the  physician  returned 
to  his  office,  where  a  patient  waited,  head 
hanging,  picking  nervously  at  his  fingers, 
his  prominent  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

The  young  man  neither  looked  up  nor 
stirred  when  the  doctor  entered  and  re- 
seated himself,  picking  up  a  pencil  and 
pad.  He  thought  a  moment,  squinted 
through  his  glasses,  and  continued  writing 
the  prescription  which  the  receipt  of  the 
telegram  from  Roya-Neh  had  interrupted. 

When  he  had  finished  he  glanced  over 
the  slip  of  paper,  removed  his  gold- 
rimmed  reading  spectacles,  folded  them, 
balanced  them  thoughtfully  in  the  palm 
of  his  large  and  healthy  hand,  considering 
the  young  fellow  before  him  with  grave, 
far-sighted  eyes. 

" Stuyvesant,"  he  said,  "this  prescrip- 
tion is  not  going  to  cure  you.  Nothing 
that  I  can  give  you  is  going  to  perform  any 
such  miracle  unless  you  help  yourself. 
Nothing  on  earth  that  man  has  invented, 
or  is  likely  to  invent,  can  cure  your  disease 
unless  by  God's  grace  the  patient  pitches 
in  and  helps  himself.    Is  that  plain  talk?" 

Quest  nodded  and  reached  for  the  pre- 
scription ;  but  the  doctor  withheld  it. 

"You  asked  for  plain  talk;  are  you 
listening  to  what  I'm  saying?" 
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UMIIIIIMIW 

Month  in,  month  out,  in  thousands  of  homes,  the  piano  stands  mute. 

Exquisite  harmonies  —  the  most  wondrous  ever  created — are  latent  within  it. 
But  there  is  no  skillful  hand  to  draw  them  forth  -no  gifted  touch  to  set  them  free. 

Your  piano  need  not  be  mute.  You  can  hear  good  music  rendered  as  you 
like  and  whenever  you  like.    Select  your  own  program.  The 

Mveii  Attto-<5rattci 

PLAYER-PIANO 

Makes  You  a  Master  of  Music 

You  can  play  impromptu  the  latest  popular  melodies  and  the  most  difficult 
classics  with  the  artistic  finish  of  a  virtuoso  and  absolutely  without  effort. 

Real  music  is  possible  with  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  because  it  alone  of  all  player- 
pianos  has  the  true  "human  touch"  —  exactly  reproducing  hand  playing. 

How  this  "human  touch"  is  attained,  and  why  in  Krell  Auto-Grand  only,  is  told  in  our  book- 
let "How  to  Select  a  Player-Piano,"  which  also  describes  the  many  other  exclusive  features  of  the 
Krell  Auto-Grand. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

It  will  pay  you  to  sit  right  down  now  and  write  us  a  postal  card — we  will  then  send  you  imme- 
diately a  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  book  "How  to  Select  a  Player- Piano."  It  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  Mention  your  dealer  if  you  have  a  preference.  Just  address. Dept.  36. 

KRELL  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  COMPANY,  Connersville,  Indiana 


Special  Values  in 
Old  Violins 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  collection  now 
offers  a  number  of  fine  specimens  at 
:xceedingly  low  prices.  We  will  send 
t  copy  of  our  Deautiful  catalog  of 
Did  violins  —  free.  Prices  from  $50  to 
$10,000.  Easy  payments  if  desired. 
Lyon  &  Healy,28  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Elastic  Stockings 

The  Worcester  Improved  Cuitom  Made 
Elastic  Stocking*  are  the  best  in  the  world 
but  cost  no  more  than  inferior  ones. 

Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  which  srives 
directions  for  self  measurement  and  tells 
how  Varicose  Veins  can  be  relieved. 

Worcester  Elastic  Stocking  Co. 

58  Front  Street.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dept.  7  4 
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Gentlemen 

You  will  never  know  what 
Clothes  Pleasure  is  until  you 
wear  a  Schloss  1909  Model. 

The  New  Models  for 
Fall  and  Winter 

now  on  sale  at  the  best 
Clothiers  everywhere. 

Every  variety  for  every  pos- 
sible shape  or  figure.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  Schloss 
Baltimore  Make.  Accept  no 
other.  For  your  protec- 
tion look  for  the  Label. 

SCHLOSS  BROS.  &  CO. 


Baltii 


New  York 


Bailey's  Rubber 
Complexion  Brush 


All 

Dealers 


IT'S 
THE 


FLAT-ENDED  TEETH 

with  circular  biting  edges  that  remove  dust  caps, 
cleanse  the  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the  pores,  and 
give  new  life  to  the  whole  body.  Mailed  50  cents. 

Baileys  Rubber 
Sewing  Finger 

Made  to  prevent  pricking 
and  disfiguring  the  fore- 
finger in  sewing  or  em- 
broidery. Three  sizes  — 
small,  medium  and  large. 


Mailed.  t> 


Bailey's 
Won't-Slip 
Crutch  Tip 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
any  surface.  Marie 
in  five  sizes,  internal 
diameter.  No.  17,  % 
In. ;  No.  18.  %  in. ;  No. 
19,  %in. :  No.  20,  1  in.; 
No.  21,  V/s  in.  Mailed 
upon  receipt  of  price, 
30  cents  per  pair. 
100  page  Catalogue  of 
Everything  in  Rubber 
Goods,  Free. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO.,  22  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


RONING  MADE  EASY 

The  Simplex  Ironer  does  away  with  all  tired 
frelinijs,  headache  and  backache  on  ironing 
day.    It  works  so  easy  and  fast  a  child 
can  turn  it.    Saves  %  the  time.  The 


Simplex  Irom 


puts  a  be. 
clothes, fl 
over.  C 
line  heat 
name  of  c 
dealer  w 


i  fine  linen,  plain  ^ 
its  cost  many  times 
ur  for  gas  or  naso- 
t  power.  Write  for 
dies  Simplex.  If  no 
1 30  Days' Free  Trial 


Illustrated  Booklet  FREE.    Write  today 
American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  B  26  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. | 


A  Genuine  Flying  Machine 

Miniature  Model.    Flies  by  its  own  power. 
Great  fun  I  $1.    Express  paid.    Catalog  free. 
H  J  NICE  CO.,  7  NE  5th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Miuu 


"Oh,  yes,"  burst  out  Quest;  "I'm  going 
to  pull  myself  together.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
I  would?  But  I've  got  to  get  a  starter 
first,  haven't  I?  I've  got  to  have  some- 
thing to  key  me  up  first.    .    .  ." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  just  said," 
snapped  Doctor  Bailey,  "but  I'll  tell  you 
this:  alcohol  is  poison  and  it  has  not  -  and 
never  had— in  any  guise  whatever  the 
slightest  compensating  value  for  internal 
use.  It  isn't  a  food;  it's  a  poison.  It  isn't 
a  beneficial  stimulant;  it's  a  poison.  It 
isn't  an  aid  to  digestion;  it's  a  poison.  It 
isn't  a  life  saver;  it's  a  life  taker.  It's  a 
parasite,  forger,  thief,  panderer,  liar,  bru- 
talizer,  murderer! 

"  Those  are  the  plain  facts.  There  isn't, 
and  there  never  has  been,  one  word  to  say 
for  it,  or  any  excuse,  except  morbid  pre- 
disposition or  self-inculcated  inclination, 
to  offer  for  swallowing  it.  And  you  can 
take  your  choice.  Any  ass  can.  Yours  is 
not  an  inherited  appetite;  yours  is  not  one 
of  those  almost  foredoomed  and  pitiable 
cases.  It's  a  stupid  case,  and  a  case  of 
gross  self-indulgence  in  stupidity  that 
began  in  idleness.  And  that,  my  son,  is 
the  truth." 

"Is  that  so?"  sneered  Quest,  rising  and 
pocketing  the  prescription. 

"Yes,  it  is  so.  I've  known  your  family 
for  forty  years,  Stuyvesant.  I  knew  your 
parents;  I  exonerate  them  absolutely. 
Sheer  laziness  and  willful  depravity  are 
what  have  brought  you  here  to  me  on  this 
errand.  You  deliberately  acquired  a  taste 
for  intoxicants;  you  haven't  one  excuse, 
one  mitigating  plea  to  offer  for  what  you've 
done  to  yourself. 

"  You  stood  high  in  school  and  in  college; 
you  were  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  convincing 
debater,  a  plausible  speaker,  an  excellent 
writer  of  good  English— by  instinct  a  good 
newspaper  man.  Also,  you  were  a  man 
adapted  by  nature  to  live  regularly  and 
beyond  the  coarser  temptations.  But  you 
were  lazy! " 

Doctor  Bailey  struck  his  desk  in  em- 
phasis. 

"  The  germ  of  your  self-indulgence  lay  in 
gross  selfishness.  You  did  what  pleased 
you,  and  it  suited  you  to  do  nothing.  I'm 
telling  you  how  you've  betrayed  yourself 

—  how  far  you'll  have  to  climb  to  win  back. 
Some  men  need  a  jab  with  a  knife  to  start 
their  pride;  some  require  a  friend's  strong, 
helping  arm  around  them.  You  need  the 
jab.  I'm  trying  to  administer  it  without 
anaesthetics,  by  telling  you  what  some  men 
think  of  you— that  it  is  your  monstrous 
selfishness  that  has  distorted  your  normal 
common-sense  and  landed  you  where  you 
are. 

"  Selfishness  alone  has  resulted  in  a  most 
cruel  and  unnatural  neglect  of  your  sister 

—  your  only  living  relative;  in  a  deliberate 
relapse  into  slothful  and  vicious  habits;  in 
neglect  of  a  most  promising  career  which 
was  already  yours;  in  a  contemptible  will- 
ingness to  live  on  your  sister's  income  after 
gambling  away  your  own  fortune. 

"I  know  you;  I  carried  you  through 
teething  and  measles,  my  son;  and  I  say 
to  you  now  that,  with  the  mental  degenera- 
tion already  apparent  and  your  naturally 
quick  temper,  if  you  break  down  a  few 
more  cells  in  that  martyred  brain  of  yours 
you'll  end  in  an  asylum." 

A  dull  color  stained  the  pasty  whiteness 
of  Quest's  face.  For  several  minutes  he 
stood  there,  his  fingers  working  and  pick- 
ing at  each  other,  his  pale,  prominent  eyes 
glaring. 

"That's  a  big  indictment,  Doctor,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"Thank  God  you  think  it  so,"  returned 
the  doctor.  "If  you  will  stand  by  your 
better  self  for  one  week,  I'll  stand  by  you 
for  life,  my  boy.  Come!  You  were  a  good 
sport  once.  And  that  little  sister  of  yours 
is  worth  it.  Come,  Stuyvesant;  is  it  a 
bargain?" 

He  stepped  forward  and  held  out  his 
large,  firm,  reassuring  hand.  The  young 
fellow  took  it  limply. 

"  Done  with  you,  Doctor,"  he  said 
without  conviction. 

As  he  walked  along  in  the  slush  he  said  to 
himself:  "I  guess  it's  up  the  river  for 
mine.  .  .  .  And  it's  a  shame,  for  I'm 
feeling  pretty  good,  too,  and  that's  no  idle 
quip!  .  .  .  Old  Squills  handed  out  a 
line  of  talk  all  right-o !  ...  He  landed 
it,  too.  ...  I  ought  to  find  some- 
thing to  do." 

As  he  walked  a  faint  glow  stimulated  his 
enervated  intelligence;  ideas,  projects  long 
abandoned,  desires  forgotten,  even  a  far 
echo  from  the  old  ambition  stirring  in  its 
( Continued  on  Page  69) 


A  Soda  Cracker  is  Known 
by  the 
Company  it  Keeps 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  exposed  crackers  to  par- 
take of  the  flavor  of  goods  ranged 
alongside.  In  other  words,  a  soda 
cracker  is  known  by  the  company 
it  has  kept.    On  the  other  hand 


have  been  in  no  company  but  their 
own.  When  you  open  a  package 
you  find  them  so  oven- fresh  that  they 
almost  snap  between  your  fingers 
as  you  take  them  from  the  package. 


a  Package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Every  genuine  Chocolate  Bud  has  the  name — 

WI  LBUR— 
.     -  :'      i  '    *\    stamped  on 

fer^-  iu-'  il,  and  our 
1  ^,  ^\  Cupid  trade 
j     '  ■{  t  jy     mark  en- 

'  tswrap" 


ILBVR'S 

CHOCOLATE 

TSvds 

More  delicious  than  any  other  solid 
chocolate,  more  satisfying  than 
any  confection  —  imitated  by  scores, 
equalled  by  none. 

At  dealers,  or  we  send  a  pound 
box  for  $1.   One  sample  box  for 
30c  and  your  dealer's  address. 


Hating  Chocolate  at  its  best  — 
less  sugar,  more  decidedly  choco- 
-  easy  digestion.     Flat  cakes  10c. 

O.WILBUR  &  SONS,  Inc., 222  Bread  St.,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  WILBUR'S  COCOA 


English  Knockabout  Hat 

A  stylish,  serviceable  Hat.  Would 
sell  tor  $2.00  in  most  Hat  stores. 
:nuine  English  Kelt,  flex- 
ible sweat  baud,  neat 
outside  band.  Suitable 
for  dress  and  business. 
Folds  into  compact  roll  I 
without  damaging.  Un-  j 
,  motoring,  golfing,  yacht- 
Colors:  Black,  Brown, 
Green,  Gray  Mixture,  and  Blue.  Weight 
4  ozs.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  Sl.OO. 

State  size  and  color  desired.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PANAMA  HAT  CO..  181-A  William  St.,  New  York 


equalled  for  travelii 
All  " 


DRAWING 


Taught  By 

-  WAY  - 


ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 
DESIGNING 
MECHANICAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SHEET  METAL 
PATTERN 


quickly 

fit  you  for  practical  work.  Our  students 
earn  money  and  hold  positions  while  studying. 
Personal  criticisms  by  Instructors  trained  in  this 
country  and  Europe;  and  special  instruction 
to  develop  your  individual  talent.  You  submit 
work  as  it  is  done.  You  pay  as  you  go;  no  large  advance  pay- 
ment required.  "We  guarantee  proficiency  or  return  tuition. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  say  which  you  wish  to  learn: 
Illustrating,  Cartooning,  Commercial  Designing-, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural  Drawing,  or 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting.  If  you  can  attend  our 
Resident  School,  say  so.    Estab.  1898. 

The  Acme  School  of  Drawing,  2217  S  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

,  Rider  Agents  Wanted 

J^-je*  In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1910  model.  Wrilt  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  fflfl  a_  4!Q7 
1910  Models  ....?lv  lO  I 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture- Proof 
1908  and  1909  *  7i.  *10 
Modelsallofbe8tmake««P«  lOipi^. 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels 
$3  to  $8 

V'wTOfSI       Gr"'  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE. 
\  u!|    We  Ship  On  Approval  -uxlhoul  a  ct<u 
',1  >  -  ,'  ~,<vth,   ■■  tie  i/«nd  allots 

^~      TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

TlreB.  coaster -brake!,  parts,  repairs  and 
sundries,  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy  till  you  get 

atalojrs  and  offer.    Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  C-55,  Chicago 

A  RARE  TOBACCO  DIRECT 

From  Factory  to  Smoker 

II  you  want  to  enjoy  the  most  exquisitely 
delightful  solace  which  smoking  tobacco 
can  offer  you,  try 

FRENCH'S  MIXTURE 

"The  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco" 

It  is  grown  in  the  famous  North  Carolina 
'  "Golden  Lear '  tract ;  is  selected  leaf  by  leaf 
by  '  'Old  Timers. 1 '  blended  with  painstaking 
care  and  always  sold  direct,  fresh  and  in  per- 
fect condition.  It  is  truly  a  rare,  rich  tobacco, 
mild  and  smooth,  which  pleases  instantly 
and  satisfies  continuously. 
FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO.,  Dept. "J" 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Sunshine  Shapeliness' in  Clothes 

What  It  Is,  and  Why. 


Nearly  every  man  has  had  the  experience  of  buy- 
ing a  suit  which  looked  well,  fitted  well  and  seemed 
in  every  way  satisfactory;  yet  after  the  first  rainy 
day  the  shape  and  style  disappeared  entirely,  leaving 
only  a  draggled,  wrinkled  suit  which  no  amount  of 
pressing  could  rejuvenate. 

That  is  ''sunshine  shapeliness" — the  shape  that 
departs  with  th,e  first  damp  weather. 


Usually  in  such  a  case  the  man  blames  the  work- 
manship or  material.  The  real  trouble  is  that  all  woolen 
goods  will  shrink;  and  while  every  tailor  endeavors  to 
guard  against  this  by  shrinking  his  goods  before  mak- 
ing them  up,  he  is  able  to  accomplish  but  half  results. 

We  shrink  the  goods  to  the  utmost  limit  before 
the  shears  touch  them,  by  a  process  originated  by  us 
and  used  exclusively  by  us  in 


Kaufman 

"Pre-Shrunk"  Garments 


Think  what  that  means  to  you.  The 
style,  the  shape,  the  fit,  the  neat  ap- 
pearance which  distinguish  our  gar- 
ments when  you  try  them  on,  are  there 
to  stay.  When  you  wear  a  Kaufman 
"Pre-Shrunk"  Garment  you  know 
that  the  original  distinctive  style  and 
fit  will  withstand  the  effects  of  mois- 
ture as  long  as  you  wear  it. 

"Pre-Shrunk "means  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  trouble  in  the  garment 
have  been  eliminated.  You  will  not 
have  to  endure  bagging  trousers 
knees,  wrinkled,  puckered  coat  fronts, 
drooping  pockets,  nor  the  general  all- 
awry  appearance  common,  after  rain 
or  damp  has  touched  them,  to  gar- 
ments that  have  not  been  put  through 
the  Kaufman  "Pre-Shrunk"  Process. 

When  you  buy  a  suit,  much  of  the 
price  goes  for  the  style,  shape,  fit,  ap- 
pearance. When  these  will  not  last 
more  than  a  short  time  —  as  with 
ordinary  garments  —  what  are  you 
getting  for  your  money  ? 

When  you  buy  a  Kaufman  "Pre- 
Shrunk"  Garment  you  are  assured 
that  the  distinctive  shape  and  ap- 
pearance will  last  as  long  as  the 


garment  does ;  and  the  garment  will 
last  much  longer  than  an  ordinary 
one  of  the  same  material,  because 
the  strain  on  the  seams  caused  by  the 
warping  of  the  cloth  is  eliminated. 

Pre-eminent  in  Style 

Having  the  best  foundation  to  go 
on  —  the  "Pre-Shrunk"  cloth  which 
insures  continued  shapeliness  —  we 
build  Kaufman  garments  so  that  in 
style  and  workmanship  they  will 
maintain  the  great  supremacy  which 
the  "  pre-shrinking  "  process  gives 
them  at  the  start. 

Supremacy  in  style  is  assured  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  designed  by 
one  of  the  most  skillful  designers  of 
men's  clothing  in  the  country — a  man 
who  for  many  years  has  been  one 
of  the  recognized  arbiters  of  what 
constitutes  correct  dress  for  men. 

Every  man  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  making  up  Kaufman  gar- 
ments is  the  best  specialist  in  his 
particular  line  that  money  can  pro- 
cure. In  those  finer  points  of  tailor- 
ing that  differentiate  a  good  suit 
from   an    ordinary   one,  Kaufman 


garments  are  unequaled.  Your  own 
comparison  of  Kaufman  garments 
with  any  others  you  may  think  of 
will  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

If  all  men  were  exactly  alike  there 
would  be  no  art  of  tailoring;  but 
they  are  not,  and  in  Kaufman  "Pre- 
Shrunk"  Garments  special  care  has 
been  taken  to  balance  those  inequali- 
ties and  variances  of  form  and  figure 
w  hich  are  individual  to  each  of  us. 
The  result  is  that  you  can  get  a 
Kaufman  garment  that  will  fit  you 
perfectly,  no  matter  what  your  build. 

The  Kaufman  "Pre-Shrinking" 
Process  insures  permanency  of  shape 
and  fit.  There  is  no  warping  of  half- 
shrunk  cloth,  which  would  inevitably 
spoil  the  shape  in  a  short  time. 

Our  Guarantee  to  You 

It  is  solely  the  Kaufman  ' '  Pre- 
Shrinking"  Process  which  enables  us 
to  make  a  guarantee  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  unique  among  cloth- 
ing manufacturers. 

Every  Kaufman  dealer  is  author- 
ized to  make  you  this  guarantee: 

"If   any   garment,    bearing  the 


Kaufman  label,  is  not  satisfactory, 
it  may  be  returned  and  money  re- 
funded." 

Read  that  over  again. 

Could  any  statement  be  stronger? 
Remember  that  it  covers  not  only 
possible  faults  of  workmanship  and 
tailoring.  Any  manufacturer  should 
be  prepared  to  guarantee  against 
those  if  he  expects  his  product  to  re- 
ceive public  approval.  The  Kaufman 
guarantee  means  in  addition  that  the 
style  and  fit  of  your  suit  will  be  not 
merely  "sunshine  shapeliness,"  but 
will  remain  through  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  wear. 

Kaufman ' '  Pre-Shrunk' '  Garments, 
in  all  of  the  fabrics  and  shades  which 
fashion-  has  decreed  popular  for  Fall 
and  Winter  wear,  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  your  dealer's. 

We  issue  a  very  attractive  Style 
Book  illustrating  the  last  word  on 
correct  styles  for  Fall  and  Winter. 
You  can  either  get  it  from  your  dealer 
or  we  &  ill  send  it  to  you  direct,  with 
our  compliments,  for  the  asking. 
lOU  1i  'ill  find  it  of  great  value  in 
deciding  what  to  wear  this  season. 


Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SniKer 


One  Can 

Tells  its  own  tale  of  superiority  over  all  other  kinds. 

A  dozen  cans  on  the  pantry  shelf  guarantees  the  absolute 
certainty  of  a  dozen  delicious  meals. 

An  acceptable  luncheon  or  supper  dish  for  unexpected 
guests  or  a  quick  meal,  ready  to  serve  from  the  can,  and 
there's  no  danger  of  serving  them  too  often — most  people 
like  a  good  thing  often. 

Snider 
Pork  &  Beans 

Comply  with  all  Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  world  —  are  cooked 
by  the  exclusive  "Snider-Process"  which  eliminates 
all  the  irritative  elements  from  beans  —  makes  them 
easy  to  digest — 

"It's  the  Process" 

The  delicious  Tomato  Sauce,  prepared  from  Snider's 
Tomato  Catsup  which  made  the  name  "Snider"  famous, 
imparts  to  Snider  Pork  &  Beans  an  appetizing  flavor,  the 
memory  of  which  lingers. 

Snider  Chili  Sauce  is  another  good  thing — have  you 
tried  it  ? 

Upon  receipt  of  two  Snider  Pork  &  Beans  labels,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our 
beautiful  50-piece  jig-saw  puzzles.    Address  Dept.  B. 

The  T.  A.  SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Stationery  of  a  Gentleman 


in  boxed  form  for  men's  social  and  formal 
correspondence.  A  paper  of  distinction  and 
character,  correct  in  every  detail. 

Not  the  soft,  flimsy  sheets  "  made-to-sell," 
but  a  paper  worthy  of  representing  you. 

Ask  your  Dealer — Write  us  for  Sample 
HAMPSHIRE    PAPER  COMPANY 

The  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World  Making  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


AGENTS  Are  Coining  MONEY 


Sellr 

Coml 


e  th 


WASHINGTON  HATCHET. 

Every  house  needs  one.  Forged 
TOOLS  INI  1   stecL  Guaranteed.  Durable.  Low 
__njl^|   prite(J.    Uijj  profits  to  agents. 
Sample  Free.   Write  us. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2268  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


MAKE 

Money 
writing 


SHORT  STORIES—  lc.toSc.  a  word.  We  sel 
stories,  plays,  and  book  Manuscripts, on  com 
ission;  we  criticize  and  revise  them  and  tell  you 
where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing  .md  Jour- 
nalism taught  by  mail.  Send  for  free  booklet 
"Writing  tor  Profit";  tells  how.  Thi 
National  Press  Association,  07  The  Baldwin.  Indianapolis.  Ind 


Al)  SAFETl 
\J/w/%,  RAZOR 
The  First  and  Foremost 


The  Original  —  improved  again  and 
marvel  of  ingenuity,  a  convenience  and  c 
that  the  a Hgle  for  correct  shaving  is  alu 


o  that  it  remains,  as  ahvays*  the  Le 
o  every  man  who  shaves,  and  so  constructed 
.   That's  the  GEM  JUNIOR  Safety  Razor, 


the  device  which  made  Sclf~sho:iug  Popular.  The  satisfaction  you  get  out  of  it  is  not  for  just 
a  month  or  so,  hut  for  yeari,  -  and  tliu  investment  of  One  Dollar,  will  keep  on  saving  you 
money  and  time  for  an  unlimited  period. 

The  keen,  highly  tempered  blades,  the  result  of  our  SO  years*  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  safety  razors,  retain  the  edge  for  a  long  time,  and  when  dulled  can  he  renewed  as  good 
as  neir'i  by  stropping.  THEY  SHAVE  CLEAN— NEVER  PULL.  If  you  cannot  strop,  we 
advise  the  use  of  the  GEM  Automatic  Strapper,  which  gives  perfect  results.  Price,  $1.00,  or, 
with  Combination  Strop,  $1.50. 

The  New  Bar  makes  theGEM  JUNIOR  Safety  Razor  the  most  efficient  of  all  shaving  devices^ 
as  it  automatically  .s moo  the  ns  the  lines  in  the  face,  and  raises  the  km  rsf  ready  to  receive  the  blade-edge. 


GEM  JUNIOR  Outfit  Complete,  E^^iSS 

Blades,  3  section  Stropping  Handle,  and  Strong  Morocco  Case 

Extra  Set  7  Selected  NEW  Blades  35c,  as  shown  below — each  blade  protected. 


$1 


00 


You  Save  over  Half  on 


and  it's  Honest  All  Through 


\A4 


T 

I 


We  sell  direct  only — factory  to  you  — saving  you  all  dealers'  and  jobbers'  profits, 
expensive  packing  and  %  the  freight.  You  put  the  finished  sections  together 
(no  tool  work)  and  apply  your  choice  of  seven  stains  (sent  free).  The  RESULT 
is  handsome,  substantial  furniture  of  the  highest  grade  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  commonplace. 

The  ONLY  complete  line  of  QUARTERED  WHITE  Oak 

furniture  ever  made  on  this  money-saving,  quality  in- 
sured plan.  TWICE  the  number  of  designs  ever  before 
attempted,  built  throughout  of  QUARTER-sawed 

W  HITE  Oak, 
rich  in  beau- 
tiful flake  and 
grain.  Don't  con- 
fuse this  with 
PLAIN  Oak, 
which  we  use  for 
Porch  Furniture 
only. 


Look  at  the  $14.75  with  three  leaves 

Choice  we  offer  you 

Bookcases  $5.50.  $7  and  $8.50. 
Davenports  $14.50  to  $18.75. 
A  dozen  Library  Tables  $3.50  up. 
Extension  DiningTal>les$10.2S,  $14and$17 
Buffets  to  match  $15.50,  $18.75  and  $22.50. 

Over  100  artistic  pieces  in  all, 

for  Den,  Library,  Hal],  Dining-room, 
Bed-room  and  Study.  We  can  save  you 
over  half  on  a  complete  house-full  of 


You  see  just  what  you  get 

—  it's  Honest  all  through,  and 
our  Name  and  Guarantee  back 
every  piece  —  your  money  back 
any  time  you  say. 

Try  our  way  ONCE  — that's 
the  proof. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  our  beautiful  cat- 
alog, largest  ever  issued,  mailed  free. 

Come-packt  Furniture  Co., 


$7  .50  with 


1014  Edwin  Street.  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Formerly  International  Mfg.  Co. 


80  Tons  of  Iron  a  Day 

Melted  to  Make  "  GARLANDS" 

"The  World's  Best." 
For  37  years  the  most  extensively  sold. 

May  as  well  have  the  "GARLAND." 
You  pay  just  as  much  for  inferior  makes. 
All  Ranaes  are  supplied  with  "GARLAND" 
Oven  Heat  Indicator. 
Sold  by  the  Best  Dealers  Everywhere. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Free  Book. 
The  Michigan  Stove  Company, 
Largest  Makers  ol  Stoves  (6) 
Detroit    and  Ranges  in  the  World.  Chicago 
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(Continued  from  Page  66) 
slumber,  quickened  his  slow  pulses.  The 
ghost  of  what  he  might  have  been,  nay,  what 
he  could  have  made  himself,  rose  wa- 
vering in  his  path.  Other  ghosts,  long 
laid,  floated  beside  him,  accompanying 
him — the  ghosts  of  dead  opportunities, 
dead  ideals,  lofty  inspirations  long,  long 
strangled. 

"A  job,"  he  muttered;  "that's  the 
wholesome  dope  for  Willy.  There  isn't  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  in  town  where  I 
can't  get  next  if  I  speak  easy.  I  can  deliver 
the  goods,  too;  it's  like  wiping  swipes  off 
a  bar  " 

Was  he  never  to  have  one  more  decent 
drink  V  Was  this  to  be  the  absolute  and 
final  end?  Certainly.  Yet  his  imagina- 
tion could  not  really  comprehend,  compass, 
picture  to  himself  life  made  a  nuisance  by 
self-denial— life  in  any  other  guise  except 
as  a  background  for  inertia  and  indulgence. 

He  swore  again,  profanely  asking  some- 
thing occult  why  he  should  be  singled  out 
to  be  made  miserable  on  a  day  like  this? 
Why,  among  all  the  men  he  knew,  he  must 
go  skulking  about,  lapping  up  cold  mineral 
water  and  cocking  one  ear  to  the  sounds  of 
human  revelry  within  the  tavern? 

As  for  his  work— yes,  he  ought  to  do  it. 
.  .  .  Interest  in  it  was  already  colder; 
the  flare-up  was  dying  down;  habitual 
apathy  chilled  it  to  its  embers.  Indif- 
ference, ill-temper,  self-pity,  resentment, 
these  were  the  steps  he  was  slowly  taking 
backward.  He  took  them,  in  their  natural 
sequence,  one  by  one. 

Old  Squills  meant  well,  no  doubt,  but  he 
had  been  damned  impertinent. 
And  why  had  Old  Squills  dragged  in  his 
sister  Sylvia?  .  .  .  He  had  paid  as 
much  attention  to  her  as  any  brother  does 
to  any  sister.  .  .  .  And  how  had  she 
repaid  him? 

Head  lowered  doggedly  against  the  sleet 
which  was  now  falling  thickly,  he  shoul- 
dered his  way  forward,  brooding  on  his 
sister,  on  Dysart. 

He  had  not  been  home  in  weeks;  he  did 
not  know  of  his  sister's  marriage  to  Bunny 
Gray.  She  had  left  a  letter  at  home  for 
him,  because  she  knew  no  other  addresses 
except  his  clubs;  and  inquiry  over  the 
telephone  elicited  the  information  that  he 
had  not  been  to  any  of  them. 

But  he  was  going  to  one  of  them  now. 
He  needed  something  to  kill  that  vichy; 
he'd  have  one  more  honest  drink  in  spite 
of  all  the  Old  Squills  in  North  America ! 

At  the  Cataract  Club  there  were  three 
fashion-haunting  young  men  drinking  hot 
Scotches:  Dumont,  his  empurpled  skin 
distended  with  whisky  and  late  suppers, 
and  all  his  former  brilliancy  and  wit 
cankered  and  rotten  with  it,  and  his  slim 
figure  and  clean-cut  face  fattened  and 
flabby  with  it;  Myron  Kelter,  thin,  ele- 
gant, exaggerated  — Myron  Kelter,  son  of 
a  gentleman,  eking  out  his  meager  income 
by  fetching,  carrying,  toadying  to  the 
rich,  who  were  too  fastidious  to  do  what 
they  paid  him  for  doing  in  their  behalf; 
and  the  third,  Forbes  Winton,  literary 
dilettante,  large  in  every  feature  and  in 
waistcoat  and  in  gesture— large,  hard, 
smooth — very  smooth,  and  worth  too  many 
millions  to  be  contradicted  when  mis- 
stating facts  to  suit  the  color  of  his  too 
luxuriant  imagination. 

These  greeted  Quest  in  their  several  and 
fashionably-wearied  manners,  inviting  his 
soul  to  loaf. 

Later  he  had  a  slight  dispute  with 
Winton,  who  surveyed  him  coldly,  and 
insolently  repeated  his  former  misstate- 
ment of  a  notorious  fact. 

"  What  rot! "  said  Quest.  "  I  leave  it  to 
you,  Kelter;  am  I  right  or  not?" 

Kelter  began  a  soft  and  soothing  dis- 
course which  led  nowhere  at  first,  but 
ended  in  a  reorder  for  four  hot  Scotches. 

Then  Dumont's  witty  French  blood— or 
the  muddied  dregs  which  were  left  of  it  — 
began  to  be  perversely  amusing  at  Quest's 
expense.  Epigrams  slightly  frayed,  a  jest 
or  two  a  trifle  stale,  humorous  inversions 
of  well-known  maxims,  a  biting  retort  the 
originality  of  which  was  not  entirely  free 
from  suspicion,  were  his  contributions  to 
the  festivities. 

Later,  Kelter's  nicely-modulated  voice 
and  almost  affectionate  manner  restrained 
Quest  from  hurling  his  glass  at  the  in- 
flamed countenance  of  Mr.  Dumont.  But 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  leaving  the 
room  in  a  vicious  temper,  and,  ultimately, 
the  Cataract  Club. 

The  early  winter  night  had  turned  cold 
and  clear;  sidewalks  glittered,  sheeted 
with  ice.    He  inhaled  a  deep  breath  and 


expelled  a  reeking  one,  hailed  a  cab  and 
drove  to  the  Amphitheater,  a  restaurant 
resort,  wonderful  in  terracotta  rocks, 
papier-mache  grottoes,  and  Croton  water- 
falls -haunted  of  certain  semi-distin- 
guished pushers  of  polite  professions, 
among  whom  he  had  been  known  for  years. 

The  place  was  one  vast  eruption  of  tiny 
electric  lights.  Virtue  and  its  antithesis, 
disguised  alike  in  silk  attire  and  pearl 
collars,  rubbed  elbows  unconcernedly 
among  the  papier-mache  grottoes;  the 
cascades  foamed  with  municipal  water, 
waiters  sweated  and  scurried,  lights  winked 
and  glimmered,  and  the  music  and  electric 
fans  annoyed  nobody. 

In  its  usual  grotto  Quest  found  the  usual 
group,  was  welcomed  automatically,  sat 
down  at  one  of  the  tables  and  gave  his 
order. 

Artists,  newspaper  men,  critics  and 
writers  predominated.  There  was  also  a 
"journalist"  doing  "brilliant"  space  work 
on  his  paper.  He  had  been  doing  it  nearly 
a  month  and  he  was  only  twenty-one.  It 
was  his  first  job.  Ambition  tickled  his  rib; 
Fame  leaned  familiarly  over  his  shoulder; 
Destiny  made  eyes  at  him.  His  name  was 
Bunn. 

There  was  also  a  smooth-shaven,  tired- 
eyed  little  man  who  had  written  a  volume 
on  Welsh  rarebits  and  now  drew  cartoons. 
His  function  was  to  torment  Bunn,  and 
Bunn  never  knew  it. 

A  critic  rose  from  the  busy  company  and 
departed,  to  add  luster  to  his  paper  and  a 
nail  to  the  coffin  of  the  only  really  clever 
play  in  town. 

"  Of  course,"  observed  little  Dill,  who  did 
the  daily  cartoon  for  his  paper,  "  no  critic 
would  be  a  critic  if  he  could  be  a  fifth-rate 
anybody  else — or,"  he  added,  looking  at 
Bunn,  "even  a  journalist." 

"Is  that  supposed  to  be  funny?"  asked 
Bunn  complacently.  "I  intend  to  do  art 
criticism  for  the  " 

"What's  the  objection  to  my  getting  a 
job  on  it,  too?"  inquired  Quest,  setting  his 
empty  glass  aside  and  signaling  the  waiter 
for  a  reorder.  He  expected  surprise  and 
congratulation. 

Somebody  said:  "You  take  a  job!"  so 
impudently  that  Quest  reddened  and 
turned,  showing  his  narrow,  defective  teeth. 

"  It's  my  choice  that  I  haven't  taken 
one,"  he  snarled.  "Did  you  think  other- 
wise? " 

"Don't  get  huffy,  Stuyve,"  said  a  large, 
placid,  fat  novelist  whose  financial  success 
with  mediocre  fiction  had  made  him  no 
warmer  favorite  among  his  brothers.  A 
row  of  artists  glanced  up  and  coldly  con- 
tinued their  salad,  their  Vandyke  beards  all 
wagging  in  unison. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand,"  said  Quest, 
leaning  both  elbows  offensively  on  Dill's 
table,  "that  the  job  I  ask  for  I  expect  to 
get." 

"You  might  have  expected  that  once," 
said  the  cool  young  man  who  had  spoken 
before. 

"And  I  do  now! "  retorted  Quest,  raising 
his  voice.   "Why  not?" 

Somebody  said:  "You  can  furnish  good 
copy  all  right,  Quest;  you  do  it  every  day 
that  you're  not  working." 

Quest,  astonished  and  taken  aback  at 
such  a  universal  revelation  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  seemed  to  be  held,  found 
no  reply  ready. 

Minute  after  minute  he  sat  there  among 
them,  sullen,  silent,  wincing,  nursing  his 
chagrin  in  deepening  wrath  and  bitterness; 
and  his  clouding  mind  perceived  in  the 
rebuke  nothing  that  he  had  ever  done  to 
deserve  it. 

Who  the  deuce  were  these  ragtag  and  bob- 
tails of  the  world  who  presumed  to  snub 
him  —these  restaurant-haunting  outsiders, 
among  whom  he  condescended  to  sit,  feel- 
ing always  the  subtle  flattery  they  ought 
to  accord  him  by  virtue  of  a  social  position 
hopeless  of  attainment  by  any  of  them? 
Who  were  they  to  turn  on  him  like  this 
when  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose  they 
were  not  only  aware  of  the  great  talent 
he  had  carelessly  neglected  to  cultivate 
through  all  these  years,  but  must,  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  their  grubby  souls,  reluc- 
tantly admire  his  disdain  of  the  only  dis- 
tinctions they  scrambled  for  and  could  ever 
hope  for? 

His  black  looks  seemed  to  disturb  no- 
body; Bunn,  self-centered,  cropped  his 
salad  complacently;  the  Vandyke  beards 
wagged;  another  critic  or  two  left,  stern 
slaves  to  duty. 

Men  rose  and  left  the  table  singly,  by 
twos,  in  groups.  He  sat,  glowering,  head 
partly  averted,  scowlingly  aware  of  their 
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going,  aware  of  their  human  interest  in  one 
another  but  not  in  him,  aware  at  last  that 
he  counted  for  nothing  whatever  among, 
them. 

Some  spoke  to  him  as  they  passed  out; 
he  made  them  no  answer.  And  at  last  he 
got  up,  demanded  his  coat  and  hat,  swore 
at  the  pallid  little  button-covered  page  who 
brought  it,  and  lurched  out  into  the  street. 

A  cab  stood  there;  he  entered  it,  fell 
Heavily  into  a  corner  of  the  seat,  bade  the 
driver  "  Keep  going,"  and  sat  swaying, 
muttering,  brooding  on  the  wrongs  that 
the  world  had  done  him. 

Wrongs!  Yes,  every  hand  was  against 
him,  every  tongue  slandered  him.  Who 
was  he  that  he  should  endure  it  any  longer 
in  patience!  Had  he  not  stood  enough 
from  the  rotten  world? — from  his  own 
sister,  from  Dysart,  whose  maddening  and 
continual  ignoring  of  his  letters  demanding 
an  explanation  ? 

There  seemed  to  come  a  sudden  flash  in 
his  brain;  he  leaned  from  the  window  and 
shouted  an  address  to  the  cabman. 

Quest  got  out  and  rang  the  bell  of  the 
house  before  which  his  cab  stopped.  The 
door  opened;  he  gave  his  card  to  the  serv- 
ant and  stealthily  followed  him  upstairs 
over  the  velvet  carpet. 

Dysart,  in  a  stained  dressing-gown 
knotted  in  close  about  his  waist,  looked 
over  the  servant's  shoulder  and  saw  Quest 
standing  there  in  the  hall,  leering  at  him. 

For  a  moment  nobody  spoke;  Dysart 
took  the  offered  card  mechanically,  glanced 
at  it,  looked  at  Quest  and  nodded  dismissal 
to  the  servant. 

When  he  and  the  other  man  stood  alone 
he  said  in  a  low,  uncertain  voice: 

"Get  out  of  here!" 

But  Quest  pushed  past  him  into  the 
lighted  room  beyond,  and  Dysart  followed, 
very  pale. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I've  a  question  to  ask  you,"  retorted 
Quest.   "You'll  answer  that  first." 

"Will  you  get  out  of  here?" 

"  Not  until  I  take  my  answer  with  me." 

"You're  drunk!" 

"I  know  it.   Look  out! " 

Dysart  moistened  his  bloodless  lips. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?"  And, 
as  Quest  shouted  a  question  at  him,  "  Keep 
quiet!  Speak  lower,  I  tell  you.  My  father 
is  in  the  next  room." 

' '  What  do  I  care  for  your  father  ?  Answer 
me  or  I'll  choke  it  out  of  you!  Answer 
me  now,  you  dancing  blackguard !  I've  got 
you;  I  want  my  answer,  and  you've  got  to 
give  it  to  me!" 

"If  you  don't  lower  your  voice,"  said 
Dysart  between  his  teeth,  "I'll  throw  you 
out  of  that  window! " 

" Lower  my  voice ?  Why?  Because  the 
old  fox  might  hear  the  young  one  yap! 
What  do  I  care  for  you  or  your  doddering 
family  " 

He  went  down  with  a  sharp  crash; 
Dysart  struck  him  again  as  he  rose;  then, 
beside  himself,  rained  blows  on  him,  drove 
him  from  corner  to  corner,  out  of  the  room, 
into  the  hall,  striking  him  in  the  face  till 
the  young  fellow  reeled  and  fell  against 
the  bathroom  door.  It  gave;  he  stumbled 
into  darkness,  and  after  him  sprang  Dysart, 
teeth  set— sprang  into  the  darkness  which 
split  before  him  with  a  roar  into  a  million 
splinters  of  fire. 

He  stood  for  a  second  swaying,  reaching 
out  to  grasp  at  nothing  in  a  patient,  per- 
sistent, meaningless  way;  then  he  fell 
backward,  striking  a  terrified  servant,  who 
shrank  away  and  screamed. 

She  screamed  again  as  a  young  man's 
white  and  battered  face  appeared  in  the 
dark  doorway  before  her. 

"What  are  you  howling  for?  Is  he — 
dead?"  whispered  Quest.  Suddenly  terror 
overwhelmed  him. 

"  Get  out  of  my  way! "  he  yelled,  hurling 
the  shrieking  maid  aside,  striking  the 
frightened  butler  who  tried  to  seize  him  on 
the  stairs.  There  was  another  man-servant  ' 
at  the  door,  who  stood  his  ground  swinging 
a  bronze  statuette.  Quest  darted  into  the 
drawing-room,  ran  through  the  music-room 
and  dining-room  beyond,  and  slammed 
the  door  of  the  butler's  pantry. 

He  stood  there  panting,  glaring,  his 
shoulder  set  against  the  door;  then  he  saw 
a  bolt  and  shot  it. 

Servants  were  screaming  somewhere  in 
the  house;  doors  slammed;  a  man  was 
shouting  through  a  telephone  amid  a  con- 
fusion of  voices  that  swelled  continually 
until  the  four  walls  rang  with  the  uproar. 
A  little  later  a  policeman  ran  through  the 
basement  into  the  yard  beyond;  another 


pushed  his  way  to  the  pantry  door  and 
struck  it  heavily  with  his  night-stick,  de- 
manding admittance. 

For  a  second  he  waited;  then  the  reply 
came,  abrupt,  deafening;  and  he  hurled 
himself  at  the  bolted  door,  and  it  flew  wide 
open. 

But  Quest  remained  uninterested.  Noth- 
ing concerned  him  now,  lying  there  on  his 
back,  his  bruised  young  face  toward  the 
ceiling,  and  every  earthly  question  answered 
for  him  as  long  as  time  shall  last. 

XXV 

""V7"OUR  sister,"  observed  Doctor  Bailey 

X  to  Scott  Seagrave,  "must  be  con- 
structed of  India-rubber.  There's  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  her  spine  or  with 
her  interior.  The  slight  trace  of  concussion 
is  disappearing;  there's  no  injury  to  the 
skull;  nothing  serious  to  apprehend.  Her 
body  will  probably  be  black  and  blue  for 
a  week  or  two;  she'll  doubtless  prefer  to 
remain  in  bed  tomorrow  and  next  day. 
That  is  the  worst  news  I  have  to  tell  you." 

He  smiled  at  Kathleen  and  Duane,  who 
stood  together,  listening. 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  Scott,  intensely 
relieved.  "Duane  got  scared  and  made 
me  send  that  telegram.  I  fell  out  of  a 
tree  once,  and  my  sister's  symptoms  were 
exactly  like  mine." 

Kathleen  stole  silently  from  the  room; 
Duane  passed  his  arm  through  the  doc- 
tor's and  walked  with  him  to  the  big 
double  sleigh  which  was  waiting.  Scott 
followed  with  Doctor  Goss. 

"About  this  other  matter,"  said  Doctor 
Bailey,  "I  can't  make  it  out,  Duane. 
I  saw  Jack  Dysart  two  days  ago.  He 
was  very  nervous,  but  physically  sound. 
I  can't  believe  it  was  suicide." 

He  unfolded  the  telegram  which  had 
come  that  morning  directed  to  Duane: 

Mrs.  Jack  Dysart's  husband  died 
this  morning.  Am  trying  to  commu- 
nicate with  her.  Wire  if  you  know 
her  whereabouts. 

It  was  signed  with  old  Mr.  Dysart's 
name,  but  Doctor  Bailey  knew  he  could 
never  have  written  the  telegram  or  even 
have  comprehended  it. 

The  men  stood  grouped  in  the  snow 
near  the  sleigh,  waiting;  and  presently 
Rosalie  came  out  on  the  terrace  with 
Kathleen  and  De  Lancy  Grandcourt. 
Her  color  was  very  bad  and  there  were 
heavy  circles  under  her  eyes,  but  she 
spoke  with  perfect  self-possession,  made 
her  adieux  quietly,  kissed  Kathleen  twice, 
and  suffered  Grandcourt  to  help  her  into 
the  sleigh. 

Kathleen,  with  Scott  and  Duane  on 
either  side  of  her,  walked  back  to  the  house. 

"Well,"  said  Scott,  his  voice  betraying 
nervous  reaction,  "we'll  resume  life 
where  we  left  off  when  Geraldine  did. 
Don't  tell  her  anything  about  Dysart  yet. 
Suppose  we  go  and  cheer  her  up! " 

Geraldine  lay  on  the  pillows,  rather 
pallid  under  the  dark  masses  of  hair 
clustering  around  and  framing  her  face. 
She  opened  her  eyes  when  Kathleen 
unclosed  the  door  for  a  preliminary  survey 
and  the  others  filed  solemnly  in. 

"Hello,"  she  said  faintly,  and  smiled  at 
Duane. 

"How  goes  it,  Sis?"  asked  her  brother 
affectionately,  shouldering  Duane  aside. 

"A  little  sleepy,  but  all  right.  Why  on 
earth  did  you  send  for  Doctor  Bailey?  It 
was  horridly  expensive." 

"  Duane  did,"  said  her  brother  briefly. 
"  He  was  scared  blue." 

Her  eyes  rested  on  her  lover,  indulgent, 
dreamily  humorous. 

"Such  expensive  habits,"  she  mur- 
mured, "when  everybody  is  economizing. 
Kathleen,  dear,  he  needs  schooling.  You 
and  Mr.  Tappan  ought  to  take  him  in 
hand  and  cultivate  him  good  and  hard!" 

Scott,  who  had  been  wandering  around 
his  sister's  room  with  innate  masculine 
curiosity  concerning  the  mysteries  of  inti- 
mate femininity,  came  upon  a  sketch  of 
Duane's  — the  color  not  entirely  dry  yet. 

"It's  Sis!"  he  exclaimed  in  unfeigned 
approval.  "Lord,  but  you've  made  her 
a  good-looker,  Duane.  Does  she  really 
appear  like  that  to  you?" 

"And  then  some,"  said  Duane.  "Keep 
your  fingers  off  it." 

Scott  admired  in  silence  for  a  while, 
then:  "You  certainly  are  a  shark  at  it, 
Duane.  .  .  .  You've  struck  your  gait 
all  right.  ...  I  wish  I  had.  .  .  . 
This  rose-beetle  business  doesn't  promise 
very  well." 

< Concluded  on  Page  73) 


RAPID  - 


Softening  —    Soothing  —  Sanitary 

FRESH  soap  with  every  shave.     No  soap  that 
touches  brush  or  skin  is  used  again.  No 
rubbing  soap  on  face,  no  making  lather  in  cup 

The  cleanest  and  quickest  way  of  making  a 
lather  as  lasting  and  delightful  as  that  made  by 
our  famous  shaving  stick.     Proved  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  by  chemists'  analyses. 

Trial  Box  Sent  for  4  Cents 

Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  P,  55  John  St.,  New  York 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

Tough-and-true-tempered  all  the  way  through 
-Steel  perfect  in  every  grain  —  Simonds  Steel, 
made  only  for  Simonds  Saws.  That's  why  a 
Simonds  stands  the  strain  of  great  speed  —  does 
clean  work  —  never  gives  trouble. 

This  trade-mark,  etched 
on  every  genuine  Simonds 
Saw  —  circular,  band,  or 
hand-saw  —  guarantees 
the  utmost  service  and 
quality. 
Sold  by  most  dealers  — 
if  yours  can't  supply,  write  us. 

SEND  FOR  "  SIMONDS"  GUIDE  — FREE 
SIMONDS  MFG.  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Chicago  Portland  San  Francisco 


SHIBBOLETH 


Neckwear  is  always  sold  with  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

know  them  to  be  full  50c  and  75c 
Start  values  because  we  weave  the  sllki. 
fashion  the  Neckwear  and  sell  "direct 
i  weaver  to  wearer."  If  you  don't 
nk  they  are  all  we  claim  for  diem, 
turn  the  ties  at  our  expense  and  we 
vill  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
Our  New  Scarf  the  Oxford.  A  full 
shaped  flowing  end  four-in-hand 
made  of  rich  lustrous  all  silk  Satin 
in  the  following  colors:  Navy.  Co- 
penhagen. Wine.  Old  Rose.  Brown. 
Tan,  Smoke,  Lavender.  Myrtle, 
Olive,  Reseda  Green,  and  Purple. 
Your  choice  of  colors. 

$2.00  the  half  dozen 

Send  Money  Order,  check  or  2e 
aw/A 

Shibboleth  SilkCo.,463  BVay.NewYork 

Shibboleth  Scarfs  in  solid  color  Silk 
Barathea  and  fancy  patterns  shoivn 
Catalogue  "G.  "    Send  for  it. 


Do  Your  Washing  by 
Electricity 


This  electric  washer 
will  do  the  average 
family  wash  in  one 
hour,  and  solve  the 
servant  problem. 

Put  7  sheets  or  15 
shirts  in  the  washer 
— turn  on  the  elec- 
tricity—and in  ten 
minutes  the  clothes 
will  be  perfectly 
clean.  No  fuss,  no 
rubbing,  no  work. 


Chicago  Electric  Washer 

with  Westinghouse  motor,  <{OQ  CA 
Freight  prepaid,  for  only  «P«>I*«*Jv 

Made  on  the  tried  and  tested  principle,  used  in 
nine-tenths  of  washers  sold.  Mounted  on  ball- 
bearing casters.  Washes  finest  laces  without  in- 
jury.   Lasts  a  life  time.    Any  one  can  use  it. 

Try  it  before  you  buy  it 

To  prove  the  Chicago  Electric  Washer  will  do  your 
washing  satisfactorily  and  save  you  many  times  its 
cost,  we  will  ship  it  to  yon,  freight  prepaid,  and  al 
low  you  to  do  two  weeks'washlng  before  you  buy  it. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalogue 
of  washers,  wringers  and   ironing  machines,  and  state 
whether  you  wish  to  try  the  Chicago  Electric  in  your  home. 

Hurley  Machine  Co.,  100  S.  Clinton  St..  Chicago 


The  Sanitary  Dishwasher 

FOR  FAMILY  USE 

Washes,  rinses,  dries  and  polishes  the  most 
delicate  china,  glassware,  silverware 
— . if/ J to5 minutes.  Cleanses  andster- 
ilizes  dishes  with  scalding  soapsuds 
and  rinses  them,  completely  remov- 
ing all  traces  of  food,  grease,  etc. 
■vrfZ?^        Hands  don  ttoucl  water.  Saves 
L  ;  w!iW ft  labor,  time, towels, breakage.  All 
metal  — compact,  strong  — lasts  a 
lifetime. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer 
and  escape  the  drudgery  oi  dishwashing, 
as  hundreds  ol  women  have;  read  their 
letters  in  our  booklet.     IVrite  today. 
National  Machine  &  Stamping  Co. 
1414  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Famous  Anglo  Export  MANTLE 

be  tied  in  a  knot  without  injury.    High  class 
liritor  wanted  in  every  locality.  Excellent 
hance  to  secure  a  permanent  business.  Sample 
20c  each  or  $2.25  pet  dozen  prepaid. 

Different  from  all  other  mantles.  Ex- 
clusive territory.  Our  references:  Any 
Bank  in  the  U.  5.  or  Canada. 

Catalogue  free  upon  request. 
Anglo  Amerlcanlnc. Light  Co  .Pittsburg. Pa. 
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Three  kinds 
in  one  box 


—  Being  an  assortment 

of  my  finest  confections 


This  is  the  New 
Package 


The 

T-R-I-O 

Package 

is  a  third  again 

as  large  as 

picture 


T~R~I-  0  Chocolates 


THESE  THREE  KINDS  IN  ONE  BOX:  — 

White  Cherries  in  Maraschino  Swiss  Style  Milk 

Chocolate  Dipped  Chocolate  Creams 


Dutch 
Bitter  Sweets 


I  Will  Give  You  FREE  a  Half-pound  Box  of 
Your  Choice  of  These  Chocolates 


I  do  this  to  learn  which  of  my  chocolates  is  the  most  popular.  I 
offer  you  all  three  in  one  box  for  your  choosing.  The  T-R-I-O 
Package  is  arranged  like  a  trunk  with  three  trays — a  different  style 
chocolate  in  each  tray.  It  is  brand  new,  nothing  like  it  has  ever  before 
been  brought  out.  It  is  unusual  in  candy — novel  and  unique — entirely 
different  from  anything  else. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  purchase  from  your  dealer  the  T-R-I-O  Pack- 
age as  pictured  above.  (If  he  has  none,  send  the  80c  to  me  and  I  will 
supply  you  direct).    In  the  T-R-I-O  box  you  will  find  a  certificate 


good  for  package  of  candy  you  like  best,  FREE. 

If  you  never  have  tried  my  exquisite  chocolates  there  is  a  treat 
in  store — for  you  have  missed  the  best.  I  make  them  from  original 
recipes  so  I  alone  have  the  secret  of  their  goodness.  I  employ  the  cost- 
liest materials  and  utmost  skill.  Everyone  of  my  helpers  are  experts  in 
some  work  of  the  candy  makers'  art. 

My  new  candy  factory,  just  completed,  is  clean  and  sanitary — full 
of  light  and  sunshine.  Johnston's  Chocolates  stand  for  quality,  whole- 
someness  and  purity.    No  others  can  begin  to  compare  with  them. 


Chocolate  Dipped 


White  Cherries  in  Maraschino  The  candy  that 

made  a  hit  in  a 
few  months. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  them.  The  delicious  White 
Cherries  are  dipped  in  Maraschino,  then  in  pure  rich 
chocolate.    It's  delightfully  different. 


Swiss  Style  Milk  The  original  and  popular  Milk 

Chocolates         Chocolate  fCreams  ~  the  ,kind 

that  are  favored  everywhere. 
They  are  the  utmost  in  Milk  Chocolates.  The  firm  Milk 
Chocolate  Coating  is  flavored  to  a  queen's  taste.  The 
creamy  centers  are  just  right.    They  are  the  very  best. 


Sweets 


Here  Are  My  Free  Gift  Packages 
Choose  Your  Favorite  from  the  T-R-I-O  Box 


Dutch  Bitter  Popular  the  country  over  because  of 
their  extra  goodness.  The  centers 
are  firm  and  creamy  and  just  sweet 
enough  to  take  the  edge  off  the  piquant  chocolate  coat- 
ing. The  sweet  and  bitter  blend  perfectly.  The  most 
enticing  combination  ever  created. 

Send  this  coupon  -with  80c  and  receive  an  extra  package  —  FREE 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


My  dealer  is_ 


J  Johnston - 

_  Enclose  80c  —  please  send  me  a  T-  R  - 1  -  O  package  together 

1  with  a  signed  order  for  a  half-pound  box  of  the  chocolates  1  like  best. 


This  free  offer  expires  October  20th,  1909. 

Bui  one  Coupon  will  be  honored  from  any  one  Individual 
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Painting  Outfit 
Free 


Paint  Talks  No.  11 — Advantages  of  Fall  Painting 


The  fall  of  the  year  offers  several  advantages  as  a  painting  time.  First,  and  most 
important,  surfaces  are  almost  sure  to  be  dry  ;  there  is  no  frost  or  inner  moisture  to 

work  out  after  the  paint  is  applied.     There  are  no  flies  or  

gnats  about  to  stick  in  the  paint  and  mar  the  finished 
surface  ;  there  is  less  dust.  Paint  applied  in  the  fall  means 
protection  against  the  penetrating  winter  storms  ;  it  means 
less  likelihood  of  finding  rotted  joints  and  opened  fissures 
in  the  spring. 

Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  (tinted  as  desired) 
give  a  reliable  winter  coat  to  a  building  —  an  armor  against  the 
hardest  attacks  of  the  weather.  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil 
paint  does  not  crack  open  and  scale  off.  It  stays  on  until 
gradually  worn  off — leaving  an  excellent  surface  for  repainting. 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  Trade-Mark  is  Your  Guarantee 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If 
he  hasn't  it  —  do  not  accept  something 
else  —  write  our  nearest  office. 

Read  about  our  Houseowners'  Painting  Outfit  6  & ' 


New  York 
(John  T.  Li 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
vis  ik  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)       (National  Lead  and  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh). 


We  have  prepaied  a 
little  package  of  tilings 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House-owners' 
Palming  Outfit  P.  It 
includes  : 

1—  Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3  -  Instrument 
for  detecting  adul- 
teration in  paint 
material,  with 
directions  for 
using  it. 

Free  on  request  to  any 
reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'  Painting 
Outfit  P. 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


"61  "  is  the  varnish  which 
lasts.     Boot  heels,  chair  legs, 
casters  won't  mar  it.    In  fact  it 

Shows  Only  the  Reflection" 
"61"  is  proof  against  all  uses,  and  all 
abuses.     Neither  heat  nor  water  affects  it. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."    Test    it  yourself — 
hammer  it,  jump  on  it — then  buy 
from  yourdealer.  Ourbookleton 
floor  finishing  is  free  — ask  for  it. 
PRATT  4.  LAMBERT-INC. 

VARNISH  MAKERS  60  YEARS 
faj  TONAWANOA  ST. ,  BUFFALO.  '■  V. 


Send  for  our  Free  booklet 
How  to  Shave  With  Comfort 

which  teaches  the  correct  method  of 
shaving.    It  describes  and  illustrates  Our 
Masterpiece  Razor,  and  a  complete 
list  of  articles  useful  to 
fc,  men  who  shave. 


KLATJBERG  &  BROS.,  171  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Near-Brussels  Art-Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 

  Beautiful  and  attract- 
ive patterns.  Made 
in  all  colors.  Easily 
kept  clean  and  war- 
ranted to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be 
used.  Sold  direct  at 
one  profit.  Money 
ref unded  if  not 
satisfactory. 

New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 
ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.  ,701  Bourse  Bldg., Philadelphia 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft.  $3.50 
9x7'.  ft.  4.00 
y  x  9  ft.  4.50 
9  x  x<y%  ft.  5.00 
9  x  12  ft.  5.50 
9  z  15  ft.  6.50 


HERE'S  the  syrup  for  griddle  cakes!  Pure 
—  wholesome  —  delicious. 
You  can  eat  more  Karo  than  any  other  sweet. 
You  can  eat  more  cakes  —  like  them  better  and 
they  will  like  you  better. 


Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes,  Hot  Biscuit.Waffles 


Use  it  for 
Ginger  Bread,  Cookies,  Candy 


As  a  spread  for  bread,  you  can  give  the  children  all  they  want.  Karo 
is  higher  in  food  value  and  more  easily  digested  than  other  syrups. 

Send  your  name  on  a  post  card  for  Karo  Cook  Book  — 
fifty  pages  including  thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home 
candy-making  —  Fudge,  Taffy,  Caramels,  Butter  Scotch, 
and  especially  "Karo  Sweet  Divinity"  the  book  tells. 
CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  R,  New  York 


Build  now  and  save  money 

If  you  intend  building,  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  let  the  contract  at  this  time.  Costs  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  are  sure  to  increase  with  growing  business  activity. 

You  will  find  it  costs  less  in  the  long  run  to  build  a  good,  permanent,  fireproof  building,  because  you 
save  insurance,  expense  of  repairs,  and  delays  in  business.  The  Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete will  give  you  such  a  building. 

You  should  have  a  good  architect,  by  all  means,  but  no  one  man  in  a  general  field  can  possibly  have  the 
complete  experience  of  the  large  organization  specialized  in  building  operations.  World-famed  industries  like 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Geo.  N.  Pierce  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Nelson-Morris  Co.,  etc., 
employ  the  very  ablest  architects,  but  they  also  personally  investigate  the  materials  used  in  construction.  Their 
buildings,  and  over  3000  important  structures  (including  United  States  Government  work)  are  built  Kahn  System. 

You  should  have  our  complete  experienced  building  organization  co-operating  with  you  and  your  architect. 

Kahn  System  Products  for  fireproofing  and  concrete  work  secure  the  best  and  most  economical  con- 
struction—  Kahn  Trussed  Bars  for  reinforcing  Beams  and  Girders — Rib  Metal  for  concrete  Slabs  — 
Hy-Rib  for  Sidings,  Roofs,  Partitions  and  Ceilings  —  Rib-Lath  for  Plaster  and  Stucco  Work  — Trus-Con 
Chemical  Products  for  waterproofing  and  finishing. 


Write  us  about  your  building.  We  will  send 
you  catalogues  and  suggestions  giving  our  detailed 
recommendations.  Your  request  will  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way  and  should  mean  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  The  attached  coupon  indicates  the  in- 
lormation  that  we  should  have  in  order  that  we 
may  advise  intelligently.  Use  the  coupon,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  write  us  on  your  own  letterhead. 

"  Unburnable  Buildings  are  Best.  " 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Am  interested  in  building  a 
Size  ft.  by  ft  


stories  high. 


Send  catalogue  and  suggesu'ons  wilhout  cost  to  me. 


Na 


Address 


City 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 


Offic 


in  Pr 


ipal  Citie 


501  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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nil7  Buys  This 

All  Wool  Fall  and 
Winter  Weight  Suit 

The  cloth  a  handsome  dark  blue  herringbone  weave.  We 
will  send  it  to  you  without  your  risking  one  penny. 

lieaa  1  HIS  •  guaranteQ  it 
will  be  satisfactory  In  every 
particular  ,  lit,  quality, 
value,  also  that  if  it  is  not 
equal  to  any  $18.00  suit 
you  have  ever  seen,  you  can 
return  it  and  we  will  refund 
your  money, also  every  cent 
of  transportation  charges. 
Order  this  latest  style 
all  wool  navy  blue 
Fall  and  Winter 
weight  suit. 
Dress  astheMVw 
Yorker  dresses 
—  he's  the  best 
dressed  man  in 
the  world. 
Read  the  de- 
taileddescrip- 
tioncarefully. 
Send  in  your 
order  to-day. 
Illustration  shows 
our  AM  Pure  Wool 
Single  Breasted 
Navy  Blue   Fall  and 
Winter  weight  suit  foi 
men,  cut  the  latest  1909-10 
style,   with  broad  athletic 
shoulders  and  close  fitting 
neck  so  much  sought  after 
by  all  good  dressers.  The 
Cloth  a  pure  all  wool 
worsted  in  a  handsome 
dark    blue  herringbone 
weave  with  almost  invisi- 
ble tiny  white  hair  line 
stripe,  the  best  known  cloth 
for  wear  and  appearance, 
possessing  that  peculiar 
elasticity  that  will  hold  the 
shape  of  the  garment  until 
suit  is  completely  worn  out. 
COAT  lined  with  finest 
quality  serge,  has  genuine 
hand-felled  collar,  hand  pad- 
ded   shoulders,   cold  water 
shrunk    canvas  interlining, 
retaining  the  perfect  fit  of 
garmentand  preventing 
sagging. 

PANTS  cut  correct  width 
at  knee,  half  peg  top.  with 
belt  loops,  side,  hip  and 
watch  pockets. 

VEST  cut  latest  style 
to  fit  snugly  at  waist 
line. 

ABOUT  SIZES. 

Give  chest  measure 
over  vest,  waist  measure 
over  trousers,  length  of  in- 
seam  of  trousers,  height  and 
weight.    We  guarantee  to  fit 
you  perfectly. 

About  Samples 

advertisement,  but  if  you  first  desire  to  see  a  sample  of  the 
cloth  write  us  immediately  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample, 
also  other  samples,  together  with  our  catalogue:  FREE 
anywhere  upon  application.  The  number  of  this  suit  is 
No.  7X442.    Give  number  when  ordering  — Price  $11.47. 


You  are  perfectly  safe  in  order- 


~z  BeuasHess&(5  £5 

FREE  BROADWAY  PRINCE  &  CROSBY  STS  FREE 

Catalogue  NEW  YORK  CITY,N.Y.  Catalogue 


Write 


Let  Us  Send  You  This 

Switch 

ON  APPROVAL 

or  any  other  article  you  may 
select  from  otir  large  new 
Catalog,  illustrating  all  the 
latest 

Paris  Fashions 
in  Hair  Dressings 

Our  immense  business,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
enables  us  to  buy.  and  sell  at 
big  money-saving  prices.  These 
switches    are  extra  short  stem, 
made  of  splendid  quality  selected 
human  hair,  and  to  match  any 
ordinary  shade. 


$  .95 
1.25 
2.25 


2  02.,  20  in.  Switch   .   .  , 
2  oz.,  22  in.  Switch   .  . 
2'4  oz.,  24  in.  Switch 
20  in.  Light  Weight  Wavy 

Switch  2  50 

Our  28  in.  Wavy  Switch  5.65 
Featherw't  Stemless  Switch, 

22  in.,  natural  wavy  .  .  4.95 
Fluffy  Ruffer,  Nat'l  Curly  .  5.00 
Directoire  Braid,  2%  oz. ,  finest 

long  natural  wavy  hair  6.75 
Chignon  Coiffure,  full  back 
piece,  curly  hair,  dressed  in 
14  puffs,  as  worn  in  illus- 
tration  4.95 

200  other  sizes  and  grades  of 

Switches  .  .  .  50c.  to  $25.00 
Pompadour,  Natural  Curly  2.85 
Wigs,  Ladies'  and  Men's 

$5.00  to  $50.00 
Illustrated  Beauty  Book  FREE. 

Send  sample  of  your  hair  and  de- 
scribe article  you  want. 

We  will  send  prepaid  On  Approval. 
you  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory  and  a  bar- 
gain, remit  the  amount.  If  not.  return  to  us.  Rare,  peculiar  and 
gray  shades  are  a  little  more  expensive;  write  for  estimate.  Our 
Free  Catalog  also  contains  valuable  directions  on  "The  Proper 
Care  of  the  Hair."    Write  us  today. 

PARIS  FASHION  CO..  Dept.  2410,209  State  Street,  Chicago 

Largest  Mail  Order  Hair  Merchants  in  the  World. 


Hand- Hammered  Brass  and  Copper 

By  mail  order,  postpaid  :  Cream 
pitcher,  claw  feet.  98c.  Russian 
tea  kettle,  $2.20.  Check, 
stamps,  or  money  order.  Hun-, 
articles.  Catalog  free.  The  "  Honu 
Co..  187  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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(Concluded  from  Page  70)  * 

Duane  smiled  at  Scott  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"You  plucky  little  thing,"  he  said, 
"were  you  perfectly  mad,  to  try  to  block 
that  boar  in  the  scrub?  You  won't  ever 
try  such  a  thing  again,  will  you,  dear?" 

"I  was  so  excited,  Duane;  I  never 
thought  there  was  any  danger  " 

"  You  didn't  think  whether  there  was  or 
not.    You  didn't  care." 

She  laughed,  wincing  under  his  accusing 
gaze. 

"You  must  care,  dear." 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  serious  when  he  became 
so  grave.  "Tell  me  again  exactly  what 
happened." 

He  said:  "I  don't  think  the  brute  saw 
you;  he  was  hard  hit  and  was  going  blind, 
and  he  sideswiped  you  and  sent  you  flying 
into  the  air  among  those  icy  rocks."  He 
drew  a  long  breath,  managed  to  smile  in 
response  to  her  light  touch  on  his  hand. 
"And  that's  how  it  was,  dear.  He  crashed 
headlong  into  a  tree;  your  last  shot  did  it. 
But  Miller  and  I  thought  he'd  got  you. 
We  carried  you  in  " 

"You  poor  boy.  .  .  .  Are  the  rifles 
safe?  And  did  Miller  save  the  head?" 

"He  did,"  said  Duane  grimly,  "and 
your  precious  rifles  are  intact." 

"Lean  down  close,"  she  said;  "closer. 
There's  more  than  the  rifles  intact,  dear." 

"Not  your  poor  bruised  body!" 

"My  self-respect,"  she  whispered,  the 
pink  color  stealing  into  her  cheeks.  "I've 
won  it  back.  Do  you  understand?  I've 
gone  after  my  other  self  and  got  her  back. 
I'm  mistress  of  myself,  Duane;  I'm  in  full 
control,  first  in  command.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?" 

"Does  it  mean— me?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"When  you  will." 

He  leaned  above  her,  looking  down  into 
her  eyes.  Their  fearless  sweetness  set  him 
trembling. 

On  the  floor  below  Kathleen,  at  the 
piano,  was  playing  the  Menuet  d'Ex- 
audet.  When  she  ended  Scott,  cheerily 
busy  with  his  infant  rose-beetles,  went 
about  his  affairs,  whistling  the  air. 

"Our  betrothal  dance;  do  you  remem- 
ber?" murmured  Geraldine.  "Do  you 
love  me,  Duane?   Tell  me  so;  I  need  it." 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said. 

She  lay  looking  at  him  a  moment,  her 
head  cradled  in  her  dark  hair.  Then, 
moving  slowly  and  smiling  at  the  pain  it 
gave  her,  she  put  both  bare  arms  around 
his  neck  and  lifted  her  lips  to  his. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  prologue;  the 
curtain  trembled  on  the  rise;  the  story  of 
Fate  was  beginning.  But  they  had  no 
eyes  except  for  each  other,  paid  no  heed 
save  to  each  other. 

And,  unobserved  by  them,  the  vast  cur- 
tain rose  in  silence,  beginning  the  strange 
drama  which  neither  time  nor  death, 
perhaps,  has  power  to  end. 


(the  end) 
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( Continued  from  Page  5) 

table  in  the  corner,  waiting  for  him.  He 
seemed  rather  nervous. 

"I've  been  thinking  our  game  over, 
Emma,"  he  began  abruptly  and  uneasily. 
He  hadn't  called  her  Emma  before. 

There  was  a  slip  of  colored  paper  in  her 
hand.  She  unfolded  it  and  laid  it  in  front 
of  him— a  check  signed  by  Hilpricht  &  Co. 
"We're  sixty-two  dollars  and  a  half  ahead 
of  the  game  today,  Johnny!"  she  said 
gayly. 

He  looked  at  the  slip  of  paper  with  some 
confusion,  then  picked  it  up;  finally,  he 
burst  out  laughing. 

"You  know— I  got  cold  feet— thinking 
of  you,"  he  said  with  embarrassed  can- 
dor. "After  all,  getting  a  woman  into 
a  mess  of  this  kind— if  there  should  be  a 
mess  " 

She  smiled  quizzically.  "  I  somehow  had 
a  sort  of  suspicion  you  might,  so  I  hopped 
right  in,"  she  said.  "And  now,  Johnny, 
don't  you  ever  think  of  me  when  your  feet 
are  cold.  Think  of  Florida  or  a  soap- 
stone." 

There  was  no  equivocating  after  that— 
except  in  one  particular.  He  kept  telling 
her  that  she  must  lose  now  and  then,  or,  at 
least,  go  in  blind  and  take  her  chances. 
For  if  she  won  every  time  the  bucketshop 
people  would  grow  suspicious,  and  if  they 
grew  suspicious  they  would  presently  trace 


We  Want  You  To  Try  A  Pair 
Of  5Koe  Trees  At  Our  Expense . 
If  You  Doiv  t  Like  TKenv  Return  Them 
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If  you 
knew  how 
much  it  means 
fort,  appear- 
ed  economy  — 
pair  of  Miller  Ventilated 
Trees  in  your  shoes  each 


ting  along 
without  them 
We  want  you 
learn,  entirely  at  our  ex- 
pense, how  valuable  they  are 
— what  they  will  do — how  much 
better  Miller  Ventilated  Shoe 


night,  you  would  not  think  of  get-   Trees  are  than  any  other  kind. 

Wliaf  TIipv  Will   Hn  Placed  in  your  shoes  at  night,  Miller  Ventilated 

TTimi  mcy  TTiu  uu  Shoe  Trees  will  restore  them  to  their  original 
shape,  make  them  more  comfortable,  look  better  and  wear  longer.  After  you 
put  the  shoe  tree  in  your  shoe,  you  can  extend  it  to  any  desired  length  by 
simply  turning  the  handle.  It  ventilates  every  part  of  the  shoe,  allowing  the 
shoes  to  dry  out  quickly.  Whether  or  not  you  are  a  regular  user  of  shoe  trees, 
you  will  find  these  exclusive  patented  features  most  desirable. 

/ 

How  to  Get  a  Free  Trial  Pair  Show  this  advertisement  to  your  shoe  / 

dealer.    This  is  his  authority  to  sell 
you  a  pair  of  Miller  Ventilated  Shoe  Trees  on  approval,  with  the  priv-      /  » 
liege  of  returning  them  after  30  days  if  they  are  not  satisfactory.  /' 
We  guarantee  him  against  loss,  if  you  return  them.    Note  that  this      /  St 
offer  applies  only  to  the  best  shoe  tree  on  the  market  — the  Miller     /  Jr*s'<!r 
Ventilated  Shoe  Tree,  with  our  Trade-Mark  burnt  on  the  side  '4 
of  the  heel.    If  your  shoe  dealer  does  not  carry  this  tree,  and  '4$* 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  fill  in  the  "Free  Trial  Coupon"  with  tr&J? 
your  name,  address,  size  of  shoe,  dealer's  name,  and  we      '  v  o 
will  send  you  a  pair  direct,  with  the  privilege  of  return-      ''sr  ^cs-'&s 
ing  them  to  us  if  they  are  not  satisfactory,  just  as  you     /'^T  c° 


would  to  the  dealer.     This  is  the  first  opportunity 
that  has  been  offered  the  public  to  try  a  pair  of  shoe 
trees  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  manufacturer.  , 
The  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only,  and  we  / 
suggest  that  you  act  promptly.  /     $  f 

O.  A.  Miller  Treeing  Machine  Co.  / 

140  Cherry  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.        /       ©•  s's^P    $  -> 


Write  for  This  Book  on 
This  Full  18-20-Horse 
Power  Car  That  Always 

Goes  the  Route 

Not  "  an  engine  in  aM 
buggy  "  but  built  up  from 
highest  type  Chassis  carry- 
ing powerful  water-cooled 
motor.  Speed  1  to  30  miles. 
Goes  25  miles  on  one  gal. 
gasoline. 

The  Invincible  Schacht 

Handsome  lines  and  finish  —  Regular  auto  appearance  — 
High  wheel  style  best  for  all  roads — sand,  mud  and  moun- 
tain climbing.  Economy  of  first  cost  and  long  life  dura- 
bility. Quick  control  from  steering  wheel  —  Friction  drive  — 
Double  chain  to  each  rear  wheel  —  Absolutely  gearless  and 
clutchless  —  Puncture  proof  Goodrich  solid  rubber  tires  — 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  —  Schebler  carburetor,  etc.  All  of 
highest  quality.  Write  for  price  —  free  books  as  prospective 
buyer  or  special  offer  to  agents. 

THE  SCHACHT  MFG.  CO.,  2726  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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For  the  Office  Man 

A  most  important  and  useful  work  for  Account- 
ants, Business  and  Professional  Men  generally. 
500  pages  of  solid  matter  in  question  and  answer 
form  covering:  Law,  Contracts,  Commercial  Paper, 
Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Sales  of  Per- 
sonal Property,  Bailments,  Common  Carriers, 
Mortgages,  Guaranty,  Suretyship,  Insurance,  Real 
Property,  Estates,  Bankruptcy,  Conveyances, 
Trade  Marks,  Legal  Remedies,  Tables.  To  have 
it  is  to  have  the  rulings  of  the  highest  authorities  at 
your  instant  command.  Indexed  for  ready  reference. 
In  regulation  sheep  binding.  Price,  prepaid,  $5.00. 
The  Business  Man's  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Method 
of  Practical  Linguistry 
The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT   PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.    A  few  minutes1  practice  several  times 
a  day  at  spare  moments  grives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversa- 
tional French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 
THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
803  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  New  York 


Foster's  Arch 
Support  and  Heel  Cushion1 

Strengthens  instep  —  lessens  '*  jar  " 
walkingeasy— graceful— tireless.  As  light— soft 
— snug  as  a  glove.  A  fit  for  every  foot.  V our  size 
and  $2.00  brings  a  pair  today.  For  sale  at  all  shoe 
stores.  Tredair  Cushions  separate  25c  per  pair. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

170  b  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Ma 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


Burning  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN 
MANTLE  LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light 
more  brilliant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable ;  is 
revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Biggest 
Money  Maker  for  Agents.  Needed  in 
every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sells  itself. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  ho*  yon  can  get  a  lamp  free 
or  apply  for  agency  proposition.  THE  MANTLE 
LAMP  CO.  of  America,  Desk  25.  Chicago.  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Winnipeg.  Can. 


MEN  WANTED 


$g92  Pr0^ 


120O  men 

average      ¥0~"  per  day 
Selling  "WEAR-EVER"  Aluminum 
Specialties 

Half  of  these  men  had  no  previous  experience.  \  ^L^JZ*  if 
Work  made  pleasant  by  our  175  page  lnstruc-  V  ^K^^B  / 
tion  Book.  Nodoor-to-doorcanrassing.  Let  Tr  t? 

us  show  you  what  others  have  done.  Address 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. ,  Desk  1 9.  Pittsburg .  Ps> 
Opportunity  knocks  but  don't  expect  the  door  to  be  kicked  in. 
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Patent 

Lace 

Boot 


For  every  man  and  every  oc- 
casion there's  a  Florsheim 
Shoe.  Correct  in  style,  and 
honestly  made.  "Natural 
Shape"  lasts  allow  foot  free- 
dom, yet  fit  perfectly. 

Most  Styles  $5  and  $6 
Write   for  Style  Book 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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EN  who  know 
Suskana  neck- 
ties swear  by  them. 
You  can  recognize 
Suskana  ties  by  this 
label — a  guarantee 
of  quality,  of  style, 
—  of  your  money's 
worth.  They  don't 
bind  in  the  collar. 


Susquehanna 

Silk  Mills 
18  W.  18th  St. 
New  York 


GUARANTEED  MADE  OF 


100K  FOR  THIS  LABEl 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Wagons 

The  Best  ever  built 


Get  ready  for  the 
fall  rush  and  make 
money  with  our 
portable  cleaners. 
Complete  outfits  at  from  $750  to  $3000, 
and  every  one  A  BIG  BARGAIN. 


Write  at  once  about  this  bttsine 
gel  full  particulars. 


and 


THE  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  7  East  24th  St.,  New  York 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Oirl  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
dk.  stall.  What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

8  Hooks,  SI  each ,  fast  /re,.  Table  of  contents  free. 

Vir  Publishing  Co.,  144  Cb"^%i^i*™ 8t- 


out  the  signals.  He  insisted  upon  this 
point.  Twice,  indeed,  she  did  place  her 
money  without  a  signal  from  him.  The 
first  time  she  came  out  even.  But  the 
second  time  she  stuck  to  her  bad  trade  two 
days  and  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
After  that  she  simply  couldn't  bring  her- 
self to  do  it.  She  would  sort  of  resolve  to 
— next  day.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  putting  up  two  hundred  dollars  in 
good  money  with  the  chance  of  losing  it 
her  heart  always  failed  her.  So  she  lied 
to  him  about  it—telling  him  she  had  made 
such  and  such  deals  without  a  signal  when 
she  hadn't. 

She  surveyed  fat,  hoarse  Dallam  with 
his  big,  pale-blue  eyes,  and  said  to  herself: 
"What's  the  use  of  throwing  away  money 
on  him;  he's  a  fool,  anyhow."  And  she 
took  other  precautions— that  is,  she  traded 
sometimes  in  Hilpricht's  and  sometimes 
in  the  Woman's  Commission  Company; 
sometimes  she  would  get  the  signal  on  the 
tape  in  one  office  and  go  into  the  other  to 
make  the  trade.  She  didn't  know  that 
Hilpricht  &  Co.  and  the  Woman's  Com- 
mission Company  were  really  one  concern, 
organized  on  the  principle  that  a  woman 
will  never  buy  anything  unless  she  sees  it 
in  two  different  shops. 

One  day,  early  in  September,  she  saun- 
tered into  Hilpricht's  with  her  usual  plain, 
neat  dress  and  demure  air.  Dallam  was 
standing  over  by  his  private  office.  A 
middle-aged  man  with  a  gray  mustache 
and  brown  hat,  indifferently  dressed,  was 
standing  beside  him.  She  thought  that 
Dallam  glanced  at  this  man  significantly, 
yet  it  made  no  particular  impression  upon 
her. 

She  went  over  to  the  ticker,  pursuing 
her  usual  tactics  of  moving  about  more  or 
less,  but  always  keeping  run  of  the  tape. 
Presently  she  got  a  signal  to  buy  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron.  As  she  turned  away  from 
the  ticker  and  approached  the  counter  she 
again  noticed  the  stranger  standing  over 
by  Dallam's  door.  Their  glances  met— 
hers  veiled  by  dark  eyelashes.  The  man's 
look  gave  her  a  subtle  little  chill— some- 
thing like  a  compelling  hand  laid  on  her 
shoulder.  Nevertheless,  she  stepped  to 
the  wicket  and  opened  her  handbag.  Then 
she  observed  that  Tommy  looked  very  un- 
happy. His  bright  blue  eyes  were  down- 
cast, and  he  kept  on  with  his  work  as 
though  he  didn't  see  her.  She  was  well 
enough  aware  that  Tommy  was  fond  of 
her;  and  she  was  instantly  suspicious. 

"  Tommy,"  she  said  softly,  "who  is  that 
guy  over  there?" 

Tommy  glanced  up,  deeply  troubled. 
"Skip!"  he  murmured.  " They're  after 
you." 

"It's  all  right,  honey;  don't  be  scared," 
she  murmured  back.  "I'll  buy  twenty 
shares  of  Union  Pacific."  She  laid  the 
money  on  the  counter. 

Taking  the  slip  that  certified  the  pur- 
chase she  sauntered  away  a  little,  and 
could  hardly  help  grinning  when  she  saw 
Dallam  step  behind  the  counter,  evidently 
to  find  out  what  she  had  bought.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  stranger  went  over  and 
examined  the  tape.  Of  course,  he  found 
upon  it  no  suspicious  signal  in  approxima- 
tion with  Union  Pacific.  In  fact,  at  the 
next  quotation  Union  Pacific  was  lower. 
She  waited  ten  minutes,  then  strolled 
leisurely  out  of  the  office. 

She  knew  well  enough  that  an  expert, 
once  on  the  right  trail,  could  soon  unravel 
their  code— tracing  out  the  signals  and  the 
withheld  quotations.  She  guessed  that 
the  stranger  was  a  detective  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  telegraph  company.  It 
looked  decidedly  as  though  their  game  was 
up.  Also,  it  looked  rather  dubious  for  one 
John  Pound,  who  called  himself  Roth.  If 
they  were  watching  her,  very  likely  they 
were  watching  him,  too.  Probably  he 
would,  before  long,  hold  out  some  more 
quotations— with  unpleasant  consequences. 

Now,  she  had  in  her  handbag  and  in  the 
bank  to  her  credit  a  little  over  thirteen 
hundred  dollars — the  partnership's  capital. 
That  was  quite  a  sum  for  one  person— 
especially  for  one  female  person.  But 
divided  by  two  it  didn't  amount  to  much. 
Moreover,  they  might  have  already  nabbed 
Pound  on  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
quotation  which  he  had  withheld;  and  if 
she  went  to  his  assistance  she  might  simply 
get  nabbed  herself.  With  this  thought  very 
acutely  in  mind,  she  halted  at  the  foot 
of  the  dingy  stairs,  opened  her  handbag 
and  peered  lingeringly  in  at  the  nice  crisp 
bills.  She  wanted  them  very  much  indeed. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Fall  Painting 

Means  Economy  and  Winter  Comfort 


Winter  is  Hard  on  the  Home.    The  rain  and  snow,  sleet  and 
ice  penetrate  unprotected  surfaces,  and  when  Spring  comes  moisture 
and  decay  have  done  their  deadly  work.    Winter's  mud  grinds  your 
floors.    Winter's  soot  blackens  your  walls.    Winter's  steam  discolors 
the  finish  of  woodwork  and  furniture.   Winter  plays  havoc  with  all  surfaces 
of  the  home  unless  they  are  protected  with  the  right  paint  or  finish. 

A  coat  of  good  paint  now  will  protect  your  building.  The  proper  finish  will 
make  your  floors  easy  to  clean  and  prevent  them  from  wearing  white.    A  coat  of 
No-Lustre  Finish  will  give  your  walls  a  beautiful  finish,  which  can  be  kept  clean 
by  the  occasional  use  of  a  damp  cloth.    Furniture  and  woodwork  can  easily  be 
made  soot-proof  and  moisture-proof  by  any  inexperienced  housewife. 

Go  to  your  paint  dealer,  tell  him  just  what  surfaces  need  refinishing  and  ask 
for  the  proper 


PAINTS,  ENAMELS,  STAINS  AND  VARNISHES 

for  the  purpose.  If  you  get  the  Acme  Quality  Kind  you  can  feel  satisfied  that  you 
are  getting  the  very  best.  The  Acme  Quality  Trade  Mark  on  a  package  of  paint, 
enamel,  stain  or  varnish  is  like  our  signature  to  a  check. 

The  following  four  Acme  Quality  Specialties  are  excellent  examples: 


Your  skin  will  be  whiter,  smoother  and 
healthier  if  you  add  to  the  water  a  little 

XParsons 

loiiSeholcl 
Ammonia 

(Introduced  1876) 

Though  four  times  stronger  than  other  am- 
monias C.  C.  Parsons'  is  positively  harmless 
to  skin  and  fabrics.  Sold  by  grocers  and 
dealers  in  Pint,  Quart,  Half-Gallon  bottles. 
FREE— a  book  that  tells  how  to  make  the 
toilet  more  delightful  and  beneficial  and  how 
to  cut  all  cleaning  work  in  half. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
59  Sedgwick  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


MONEY  IN  WOOD  SAWING 


Why  not  no  into  the  bus; 
firewood. orlum-  y***N  W 


zrv 


is  of  sawing  wood,  cutting  the  winter's 
for  your  neighbors  •  All  you  need  is  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD  SAW 

This  No.  2  Saw  illustrated  here 
the  cheapest  saw  manufactured.  Eas 
operate,  little  pressure  being  rcquir 
Is  made  so  that  a  ripping  table  can 
dily  added.    Guaranteed  for  one  year, 
i  for  circular. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO..  Box  1,  Belleville.  Pa. 

The  "Individual"  Key  Ring 

We  make  the  only  chain  key  ring  which  holds  one 
key  separate  from  the  rest.  (Study  the  cut.)  New, 
novel  and  practical.  Saves  time  and  temper,  saves 
fumbling  in  the  dark.  Hest  steel  chain,  securely 
locked.    Great  value.    Sample  mailed  for  JO  cents. 

Model  Products  Co.,  120  Eliot  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  wanted  everywhere.  Send  10c  for  sample. 


Keith's  month- 
ly magazine  is 
the  recognized 
authority  on  plan- 
No.  37  -  $2000    OneofthelOO.       ning  and  Deco- 
ing  Homes.    $1.50  year.    News-stands  15c  copy.  Each 
60-page  issue  gives  several  designs  by  leading  architects. 

My  other  books  for  home  builders  are  : 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes.  $2,500  to  $6,000  ....  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  ....  1-00 

192-page  book— Practical  House  Decoration   1.00 

122  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms,  etc.  100 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  ...  2.00 
—  MAX  L .  KEITH ,  449  Lumkr  Ex. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn  — ■ 
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Booklovers  Shakespeare 

Une  Handy,  Helpful  Edition. 

Have  you  an  edition  of  Shakespeare?    If  not,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you  need  it  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  your  library.    Is  the  edition  you  have  unsatisfactory?    Is  it  mechanic- 
ally cheap  and  commonplace  —  editorially  uninforming  and  unhelpful?    In  cither  case 
you  should  investigate — at  our  expense — the  famous   Booklovers  Edition. 
For  the  large  class  of  busy,  thinking  people  who  have  not  the  time  to  make 
Shakespearean  scholarship  their   aim,  but   who   would  read  the  plays 
with  understanding  and   profit,   the  BOOKLOVERS  is  invaluable. 
The  dainty  de-luxe  volumes  render  its  use  most  convenient  and  pleasant 
its  elaborate  helps  clarify  what  might  otherwise  be  found  obscure 
and  difficult;   and  its  special  features   appeal   to  a  discrimi- 
nating public.     We  are  constantly  striving  to  improve 
the  manufacture  of  the  BOOKLOVERS,  and  we 
now  offer  to  readers  of  The  Post  brand-new 
stock,  representing  the  best  achievement 
of  our  printers  and  binders. 


YOURS 
FOR  $1.00 

NO  DEPOSIT 
FREE  INSPECTION 

The  entire  set  will  be  sent  to  you, 
carriage  paid,  for  your  inspection.  We  do 
not  ask  for  any  money  now.  Fill  out  carefully 
and  return  promptly  the  coupon  in  the  corner  •of 
this  announcement.  We  allow  you  ample  time  for 
investigation  of  the  books.  If  for  any  reason  you 
decide  that  you  do  not  wish  to  retain  them,  they  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  are  satisfied  —  and  we 
feel  sure  you  will  be  —  you  retain  the  set  and  send  us 
only  $1.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  per  month.  On  your  part  there  is  no  liability 
— -no  risk.    Could  any  proposition  be  easier  or  fairer? 


YOU 
RUN  NO 
RISK- SEND 
COUPON  NOW 

_        Offered  at  one-half  the  quoted  subscrip- 
,1  Hi       ti°n  prices  ($62.00  and  $50.00),  and  on  very 
easy  terms  of  payment,  the  Booklovers  presents 
an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  missed  by  those 
seeking  the  best  in  literature.    The  special  mail- 
order prices,  which  we  have  decided  to  keep  in  force  ^ 
until  the  present  edition  is  sold,  are  $31.00 
for  the  half-leather  binding,  $25.00  for  the  cloth. 

.  Many  a  pretentious  but  unsubstantial  and  almost 
useless  set  has  been  sold  for  more.     Discriminating  y^\jr 
book-buyers,  alert  for  bargains  like  this,  are  eagerly  . 
responding.    Send  your  request  this  very  day.  JKeL 


S.  E.  P.  10-2 


Special  Editorial  Features  of  the 
Booklovers 

1.  Arguments,  giving  in  prose  an  outline  of  the 
story  of  each  play — condensed,  but  not  too  much. 

2.  Critical  Comments,  selected  from  the  writings 
of  the  best-qualified  Shakespearean  scholars,  such  as 
Goethe,  Coleridge,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Ulrici,  Brandes, 
Schlegel,  and  Lee. 

3.  Two  Sets  of  Notes:  Critical,  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  textual  criticism ;  and  Explanatory,  con- 
taining careful  explanations  of  such  passages  as  the 
general  reader  might  find  difficult  to  understand. 

4.  Study  Questions,  which  furnish  the  equivalent 
of  a  formal  course  of  Shakespearean  study. 

5.  Glossaries,  a  complete  one  in  each  volume,  ex- 
plaining all  obsolete  or  doubtful  words. 

6.  Topical  Index,  by  means  of  which  a  desired 
passage  may  be  quickly  located. 

7.  Biography  and  Appreciation  —  one  volume 
containing  not  only  a  life  of  Shakespeare  by  Dr.  Gollancz, 
but  also  essays  on  Shakespeare  and  his  genius  by  Walter 
Bagehot,  Thomas  Spencer  Bavnes,  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Richard  Grant  White. 


40  DAINTY  VOLS  —7,000  PAGES 

The  aim  of  the  Booklovers  is  to  make  easy  the  understanding  of  Shakespeare's 
works.    Every  obsolete  word,  every  doubtful  phrase,  every  obscure  reference  is  ✓ 
explained  by  noted  scholars,  whose  commentaries  throw  light  and  interest  upon  ^Bk 
tlie  text  to  which  they  refer.  Shakespeare  is  thus  brought  within  the  appreci-  ^^^H 
ation  of  all,  whatever  their  degree  of  culture.    This  edition  is  printed  in  jfc, 
large  type,  from  new  plates,  on  selected  white  paper.    There  are  in  all  40 
dainty  volumes  (7x5  inches  in  size)  .containing  7,000  pages, and  artis- 
tically and  durably  bound  in  half-leather.  The  text  used  is  founded 
on  the  famous  Cambridge  text.  The  illustrations  comprise  40  full- 
page  plates  in  colors  and  400  reproductions  of  rare  wood  cuts 

The  Booklorers  is  an  absolutely  complete  and  unabridged  edition 
of  Shakespeare.    Each  of  the  volumes  contains  an  entire  play 
and  all  the  notes  that  explain  that  play.    These  notes  are  the 
most  thorough  and  valuable  ever  offered  to  readers  of  Shake 
speare  in  a  general  edition.  In  the  extent  of  information  it 
contains  the  Booklovers  is,  indeed,  a  Shakespearean  Ency- 
clopedia. Itsclearness  and  convenience  appeal  to  every 
intelligent  reader.  Write  for  it,  and  see  for  yourself. 

The  University  Society 

44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


j/  COUPON: 

/    /  University 
^    y  Society 

JT         44-60  E.  23rd  Street 
New  York 

^GSKp      You  may  send,  prepaid,  fur 
^^Kr      my  examination,  a  set  of  the 
Booklovers  Shakespeare  in  half- 
V     leather  binding.    If  the  books  are 
satisfactory,  I  shall  pay  you  £1.00  within 
five  days  after  their  receipt,  and  $2.00 
per  month  thereafter  for  15  months.    If  they 
'are  not,  I  shall  notify  you  and  hold  them  sub- 
ject to  your  order. 


If  you  prefer  clolh  binding,  rhansre      months  to  12. 
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We  ship  oysters  straight  from  Atlantic  Coast 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  oyster  beds  to  a  dealer  near 
you.   No  human  hands  ever  touch  these  oysters. 

The  oyster  planter  is  under  contract  to  us. 
The  dealer  near  you  is  under  contract  to  us. 
Our  contracts  cover  the  growing,  shucking, 
shipping  and  selling  of  Sealshipt  Oysters. 


We  specify  minutely  just  how  Sealshipt  Oysters 
must  be  cared  for  at  every  stage  of  transit. 

During  every  mile  of  their  journey  the  oysters 
are  sealed  in  our  patented  air-tight,  germ-proof 
Sealshiptors. 

And  the  seal  which  is  put  on  at  the  seaside  is 
broken  only  when  your  dealer  gets  the  shipment. 


Sealshipt  Oysters 

Straight  from  the  Oyster  Beds  Under  Air-Tight  Seal 


The  Sealshipt  System  insures  you  oysters 
that  are  firm,  clean,  solid,  fresh. 

And  more !  It  insures  you  the  only  oysters 
which  reach  you  with  the  true  oyster  flavor — 
the  delicious  tang  of  the  sea. 

Please  understand,  first,  that  oysters  are 
shipped  in  two  ways. 

Before  the  Sealshipt  System  was  organized, 
oysters  were  placed  in  open  tubs— open  because 
of  the  necessity  of  re-icing  on  the  train. 

That  is  the  way  common  oysters  are  shipped 
today. 

The  ice  is  in  the  tub  with  the  oysters.  The 
ice  melts  every  few  hundred  miles  and  the  ex- 
pressman, with  his  naked  hands,  puts  in  another 
chunk  of  railroad  ice. 

If  the  ice  is  pure,  the  water  in  which  the 
oysters  are  swimming  will  be  pure.  If  the  ice  is 
impure, the  water  and  the  oysters  will  be  impure. 

But  pure  or  impure,  the  water  left  in  that 

tub  is  fresh  water. 


Fresh  Water  Spoils  Oysters 

Oysters  are  grown  in  salt  water.  Fresh 
water  wilts  them;  bloats  them;  fades  them;  and 
washes  out  the  salty  tang  of  the  sea,  which  is 
the  oysters'  true  charm. 

Fresh  water,  even  if  it  is  pure  and  clean, 
makes  the  oysters  soggy,  shapeless,  insipid. 

Sealshipt  Oysters  never  touch  fresh  water. 

At  the  seaside  they  are  packed,  solid,  into 
air-tight  containers,  which  are  sealed. 

Perfect  Refrigeration 

The  ice  is  on  the  outside  of  the  containers. 
The  containers  are  in  our  patent  Sealshiptors. 
Any  ice  will  do.  Common  railroad  ice  cannot 
hurt  Sealshipt  Oysters. 

For  no  matter  how  many  re-icings  are 
needed,  not  one  drop  of  water  can  penetrate 
the  air-tight  container. 

That  is  why  a  Sealshipt  Oyster  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  Illinois,  or  in  California,  tastes  the  same 
as  the  day  it  was  dredged  from  the  deep. 


In  buying  Sealshipt  Oysters,  please  note  that 
there  is  no  "liquor" — nothing  but  solid  meat. 

What  "Liquor"  Is 

Common  oysters,  as  they  are  sold  to  you 
are  half  liquor  —  and  that  liquor  is  only  tin- 
melted  railroad  ice  that  has  washed  the  flavor 
out  of  the  oysters. 

So,  if  you  have  been  buying  a  quart  of  com- 
mon oysters,  buy  only  a  pint  of  Sealshipt. 

Half  the  quantity  gives  you  as  much  solid 
meat— you  can  add  pure  water,  free,  if  you 
want  to— but  we  urge  you  not  to  do  it. 

The  price  of  Sealshipt  Oysters  is  the  stand- 
ard of  value — a  lower  price  means  adulterated 
oysters. 

"Seaside  Oyster  Dishes"  Free 

If  you  want  to  know  the  flavor  of  the  real  sea 
oyster,  write  us  the  name  of  your  oyster  dealer.  We 
will  send  you,  free,  our  book  "52  Seaside  Oyster 
Dishes," which  gives  many  shore  receips  unknown 
inland.   Address  Department  12  A. 


The  Sealshipt  Oyster  System,  Inc. 

•  Formerly  N.tion.1  Oy.ter  C.rri.r  <:<>.)  §tg|| 
General  Office  and  Factory:  _  . 

""fffi         EST  South  Norwalk.  Conn.  ?v°e" 


Snerai  Office  and  Factory: 


Sealshipt  Groceries  and 
Markets  Everywhere 
rood  Product*  lltl 
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ssions  of  a  Reform 


( Continued  from  Page  1 7) 


That  was  a  new  move  and,  as  the  city 
finances  were  not  in  very  good  condition, 
we  were  puzzled  and  too  unsophisticated 
to  know  that  it  was  a  resolution  framed  to 
be  held  as  a  club  over  our  heads  to  make  us 
put  up  hands  and  be  plundered.  It  took 
some  more  experience  before  we  realized 
that  such  a  resolution  usually  is  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  which  is  to  be  interpre- 
ted as  a  signal  to  look  for  the  open  hand 
behind  the  politician's  back.  The  resolution 
for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  lighting 
plant  went  along  swimmingly  without  an 
opposing  voice  in  the  entire  council.  On 
our  side  we  worried  along  for  two  or  three 
weeks  more,  making  no  progress  whatever. 

When  Money  Talked 

Then  one  day  a  man  blew  into  my  office 
whom  I  barely  knew  by  sight,  but  who 
proved  to  be  a  saloonkeeper  and  a  cus- 
tomer of  our  lighting  lines.  I  had  occa- 
sionally seen  him  when  he  came  into  the 
office  to  pay  his  monthly  bills.  This  time 
he  walked  into  my  private  office,  cigar  in 
his  mouth  at  an  aggressive  angle,  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  He  shook  hands 
in  a  patronizing  and  overbearing  way,  and 
seated  himself  without  invitation  after 
closing  the  door  of  the  office.  Then  he 
took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said: 

'  See  here,  young  feller,  ain't  you  got 
any  sense  at  all?" 

It  came  over  me  like  a  flash  just  exactly 
what  was  meant,  but  inasmuch  as  I  had 
never  known  him  to  be  connected  with 
politics  in  any  way,  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand where  he  came  into  the  deal.  I  said 
to  him  that  presumably  he  referred  to  the 
city-lighting  contract,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what,  in  his  opinion,  I  had  best  do. 

He  very  laconically  replied:  "Come 
across." 

This  time  I  did  not  have  to  bs  hit  over 
the  head  with  a  club,  and  as  laconically 
asked:  "How  much?" 

He  mentioned  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  have  final  authority 
and  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it, 
and  furthermore,  how  was  I  to  know  that  we 
should  get  the  contract  after  we  had  "come 
across."  He  looked  at  me  in  a  pitying  sort 
of  way,  and  volunteered  the  information 
that  I  certainly  was  green.  He  then  in- 
structed me  that  the  money  was  to  be  put 
into  a  safe-deposit  box  and  the  key  turned 
over  to  a  disinterested  person  with  instruc- 
tions that,  in  case  we  should  get  the  con- 
tract at  our  price,  this  key  was  to  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  in  case  we  did  not  get 
the  contract  it  was  to  come  back  to  us.  He 
smiled,  however,  and  said  that  we  would 
get  the  contract  all  right.  I  immediately 
hastened  to  have  a  conference  with  my 
friend,  the  general  manager.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  bribe  in  order  to  get  a  contract 
which  was  legitimately  ours  and  for  which 
we  rendered  service  equivalent  to  the  price 
asked,  was  abhorrent  to  both  of  us.  The 
Puritanical  side  of  my  friend's  nature  was 
particularly  offended,  and  he  paced  up  and 
down  in  his  office  and  announced  that  he 
would  not  do  such  a  dishonorable  thing; 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  com- 
pany should  lose  the  contract  if  we  could 
not  get  it  honestly.  We  debated  the  ques- 
tion for  an  hour  or  two,  considering  ways 
and  means;  at  one  stage  of  our  consulta- 
tion we  decided  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  both  of  us  to  resign  our  positions 
at  once.  Then  we  reflected  that  by  such  an 
action  we  would  be  deserting  our  guns  in 
the  middle  of  the  fight  and  that  we  could 
never  again  get  a  job  with  any  degree  of 
responsibility  attached,  at  least  not  in  the 
only  line  of  business  with  which  we  were 
acquainted.  Another  plan  we  proposed 
was  to  put  the  entire  situation  up  to  our 
New  York  superiors  and  let  them  send 
some  one  to  do  the  bribing,  if  a  bribe  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  that  contract. 
We  decided  to  call  them  up  on  the  long- 
distance telephone  and  explain  the  situa- 
tion. The  reply  we  got  was  that  they  had 
no  one  on  the  ground  in  whom  they  could 
place  confidence  excepting  the  general 
manager,  and  that  it  was  the  general  man- 
ager's business  to  get  that  contract.  It 
was  then  my  friend  paled,  and  he  would 
have  handed  in  his  resignation  then  and 
there  if  I  had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to 


again  think  the  matter  over.  We  con- 
cluded that  we  simply  had  to  have  that 
contract  or  not  only  would  the  company 
be  injured,  but  our  own  careers  would  be 
seriously  checked.  We  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that,  after  all,  it  had  to  be 
done,  that  no  man  in  our  class  of  business 
could  ever  get  along  without  "coming 
across,"  and  so  it  was  finally  decided  that 
it  should  be  done.  We  were  still  unac- 
customed in  concealing  transactions  so  the 
books  would  not  show  them,  but  we  did 
our  best  and  bought  fifteen  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  machinery  from  a  concern  in  an- 
other city  that  could  be  trusted.  We  re- 
turned the  machinery,  and  that  enabled  us 
to  show  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  as  a 
legitimate  expenditure.  Then  we  got  that 
check  cashed  in  nice  yellow  bills,  placed 
them  in  a  safe-deposit  box,  turned  the  key 
over  to  a  person  designated  by  the  politi- 
cian, and  in  a  few  days  we  had  the  contract 
all  signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 

My  friend,  the  general  manager,  hav- 
ing a  New  England  conscience,  seemed  to 
grieve  over  this  act  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  did;  and  from  that  time  he  lost  interest 
in  the  business.  Gradually  he  shifted 
more  and  more  responsibility  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  centered  his  interest  on  the  only 
daughter  of  a  very  respectable  manufac- 
turer in  a  neighboring  city.  The  manu- 
facturer had  no  son  of  his  own,  and  he  took 
an  immense  liking  to  my  friend.  Invita- 
tions were  frequent,  and  he  repeatedly 
hinted  that  what  he  needed  in  his  business 
was  some  professionally-trained  men  and 
he  needed  them  badly.  In  due  time  his 
only  daughter  agreed  that  my  friend  was  a 
good-enough  professional  man  for  herself 
and  for  her  pa.  As  for  me,  there  was  only 
one  daughter,  and  I  was  shut  out  of  the 
chance  to  become  a  professional  son-in-law. 

More  Tribute  to  the  Bosses 

It  was  not  so  very  long  after  the  incident 
above  related  was  closed  that  a  party  of 
promoters  from  the  Middle  West  took  a 
ride  over  our  line.  I  got  so  well  acquainted 
with  them  that  they  decided  they  needed 
some  one  with  my  experience  and  made  me 
an  offer  to  become  associated  with  them. 
This  offer  I  gladly  accepted,  for  the  prop- 
erty was  very  much  larger  than  the  one  I 
had  been  engaged  on,  and  the  work  was 
principally  of  an  executive  and  engineering 
nature  and  promised  freedom  from  contact 
with  politics  and  bribes.  I  lost  no  time  in 
taking  up  my  new  work,  which  proved  to 
be  generally  agreeable;  but  if  I  had  the 
notion  that  I  was  not  now  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  world  of  graft  I  was  very 
much  mistaken.  That  company  had  a  lot 
of  track  to  build,  and  though  it  already 
owned  some  franchises,  it  needed  a  great 
many  more.  I  did  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  big  politicians,  and  all  I 
know  is  that  in  due  time  the  franchises 
were  obtained,  in  some  way  or  other;  but 
I  learned  of  a  new  form  of  graft  which 
proved  a  revelation  to  me.  The  place  was 
a  large  city  and  to  this  day  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  ever  figured  in  any  graft  investiga- 
tions; so  I  conclude  conditions  are  still  the 
same.  In  the  building  of  extra  mileage  the 
company  required  large  numbers  of  men, 
and  as  it  was  a  part  of  my  duties  to  com- 
plete the  construction  work,  I  went  ahead 
with  a  will  to  do  the  best  there  was  in  me, 
only  to  find  that  I  still  had  something  to 
learn.  Almost  from  the  very  first  day  I 
was  besieged  in  my  office  by  every  species 
of  ward  heeler  and  petty  grafter  that  ever 
existed,  and  if  this  small  fry  was  a  fair 
sample  of  the  people's  chosen  leaders,  then 
the  Lord  take  pity  on  the  poor  citizens  of 
that  community!  Every  last  one  of  these 
ward  heelers  wanted  jobs  for  his  constitu- 
ents. They  not  only  wanted  them,  but 
demanded  them.  I  had  work  for  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
choosing  my  own  organization  and  enforc- 
ing my  own  discipline  in  my  own  way,  and 
generally  my  methods  had  brought  results. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  have  faith  in 
the  class  of  imitation  men  for  which  the 
ward  heelers  demanded  jobs,  for  they  were 
mostly  the  riffraff  of  the  slums,  who 
showed  the  effects  of  excessive  drink  and 
bad  habits  in  their  faces.  Every  instinct 
within  me  revolted  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  working  force  to  execute  my  commands. 
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These 
are  the 

Clothes 

of  well-bred 
fellows  who  ex- 
pect one  hun- 
dred cents  worth 
of  style  for  every 
dollar  they  spend. 

•J  When  you  have 
inspected  them — you'll  say  that  we  are  right! 

•J  For,  over  a  million  well-bred  boys — young  and 
middle-aged — are  wearing  The  L  System  and  find- 
ing out  for  the  first  time  how  to  be  better  dressers 
at  the  same  expense? 

Send  2c  for  The  L  System  Magazine,  or  24c 
for  set  of  4  original  college  posters  in  colors. 

H.  M.  LINDENTHAL  &  SONS 
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Firmly,  but  politely,  I  turned  down  all 
requests  to  employ  this  type  of  humanity; 
but  I  had  another  guess  coming.  I  was 
called  to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  general 
offices  and  was  given  a  nice,  fatherly  little 
talk  by  the  gray-haired  head  of  the  com- 
pany, who  explained  to  me  that  he  had  to 
have  a  whole  lot  of  additional  franchises, 
for  which  he  was  then  negotiating;  and  in 
order  to  get  them  we  had  to  have  the  good 
will  of  the  politicians,  big  and  little.  That 
meant  that  we  had  better  give  employment 
to  those  recommended  by  them,  even  if 
they  were  wrecks  and  hopeless  as  workers. 
I  protested  against  such  a  policy,  saying 
that,  inasmuch  as  I  was  held  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  the  work,  I  was  obliged  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion with  that  sort  of  labor  would  be  at 
least  double  what  it  should  be.  My  supe- 
rior smiled  a  grim  smile,  but  agreed  with 
me  that  that  might  be  the  case,  and  that  if 
the  cost  was  not  more  than  doubled  he 
would  be  thankful  to  me.  I  then  replied 
that  in  view  of  such  a  situation,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  charge  the  entire  cost  of  this 
useless  labor  against  construction,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  extra,  and  to  me  useless, 
expense  be  charged  on  the  books  to  the 
account  of  "Franchises  and  Good  Will." 
My  venerable  superior  could  not  possibly 
entertain  such  an  idea.  The  franchises 
could.be  capitalized  later  on,  he  said,  but 
for  the  present  he  could  not  assign  them 
any  value  or  allow  the  books  to  show  what 
they  had  cost.  On  the  whole,  my  superior 
was  very  gentle  but  also  very  firm,  and  he 
had  patience  and  forbearance  with  my 
youthful  enthusiasm.  He  appreciated  the 
fact  that  I  was  anxious  to  do  this  work  as 
well  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  con- 
fessed that  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control  would  prevent  anything 
like  an  efficient  organization  and  reason- 
able construction  cost.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  accept  the  situation.  Later 
on  I  had  a  good  many  nice  little  talks  with 
my  fatherly  superior  officer,  and  he  gave 
me  some  valuable  insights  into  the  inner 
workings  of  the  business  of  franchise- 
getting.  He  said  that  his  franchises  would 
cost  him  anywhere  from  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile  of 
single  track  of  street  railway.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  this  money  was  paid  direct  to 
politicians,  nor  did  it  all  represent  bribes; 
but  anyway  the  revenues  of  the  munici- 
pality never  showed  a  cent  received  as 
compensation  for  franchises  granted.  He 
explained  to  me  that  much  of  the  money 
was  spent  in  engaging  lawyers  with  politi- 
cal influence— in  fact,  these  lawyers  usu- 
ally ruled  the  politicians  themselves.  Addi- 
tional sums  of  money  had  to  be  spent  in 
entertaining  aldermen.  Whenever  a  fran- 
chise is  asked  for,  the  representative  of  the 
street-railway  company  asking  for  it  must 
hobnob  with  the  aldermen,  get  their  good 
will  and  entertain  them.  He  would  not  be 
looked  at  a  second  time  if  he  furnished  any- 
thing cheaper  than  twenty-five-cent  cigars, 
and  extra  dry  champagne  for  liquid  refresh- 
ments. Thenthereare  jobstobegiventoall 
the  friends  of  politicians  and  near-politicians. 
After  them  come  the  ward  heelers  and  the 
small  fry  who  were  then  besieging  me.  Of 
course,  all  these  items  go  into  the  total  cost 
of  an  electric  railway,  but  all  such  expenses 
are  so  skillfully  handled  that  no  vestige  of 
them  ever  shows  on  the  books. 

Surrounded  by  Politics 

At  one  of  our  conferences  I  gingerly  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  a  better  plan  to  deal 
directly  with  the  public  and  to  pay  over 
the  sum  required  to  secure  a  franchise  for 
the  public  benefit.  My  paternal  instructor 
only  smiled  and  remarked  that  he  wished 
it  were  so.  Then  he  knocked  my  sugges- 
tion into  a  cocked  hat  with  the  question 
as  to  whom  I  would  deal  with.  There  was 
no  answer  to  that  question,  for  with  whom 
can  one  deal  except  the  chosen  ones  of  the 
people? 

Of  course,  the  political  boss  collects  his 
regular  tribute  from  the  people  who  are  in 
no  position  to  refuse.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  saloonkeepers  do  not  fur- 
nish the  large  campaign  funds  with  which 
they  are  credited  and  that  dives  and  other 
low  resorts  are  about  played  out  as  sources 
of  revenue  for  political  purposes.  But  the 
politician  worthy  of  the  name  knows  his 
power,  knows  the  enormous  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion and  indiscretion  allowed  him  by 
most  municipal  charters  and  knows  that  he 
can  absolutely  destroy  the  value  of  invest- 
ments in  public  utilities  in  his  city.  He 
would  think  himself  a  fool  not  to  use  his 


powers.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  ideas 
our  forefathers  had  in  mind  when  they  were 
organizing  municipalities  and  issuing  char- 
ters, but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  never 
contemplated  giving  to  any  one  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  legitimate  business 
enterprises,  and  least  of  all  to  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  human  weaknesses, 
as  represented  by  the  average  city  council. 
The  fact  that  any  legitimate  business  enter- 
prise would  rather  do  business  openly  and 
aboveboard  will  hardly  need  any  explana- 
tion. If  municipalities  were  really  compe- 
tently represented  there  would  be  an  open 
and  aboveboard  contract  arrangement 
whereby  a  street-railway  company  would 
be  given  certain  definite  rights  for  certain 
definite  service  and  other  reasonable  com- 
pensations, to  be  paid  at  such  time  as  the 
two  parties  agreed  upon.  Such  a  contract 
would  be  subject  to  modification  from  time 
to  time  as  local  conditions  should  warrant 
or  demand.  That  is  the  way  two  corpora- 
tions like  a  municipality  and  a  street  rail- 
way should  get  together  and  do  business — 
but  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  The 
municipality  selects  as  its  representatives 
men  who  have  had  no  particular  training 
in  business  affairs.  They  are  elected  for  a 
short  time,  and  if  paid  at  all  it  is  a  beggarly 
sum,  less  than  is  allowed  the  men  who 
sweep  the  streets.  The  object  in  life  of 
these  men  is  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Some  Good  Resolutions 

I  learned  much  which  I  would  like  to  forget 
while  I  held  the  position  here  referred  to, 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  not  sorry  when, 
after  the  property  was  entirely  completed, 
it  was  sold  and  I  found  myself  on  the  street 
looking  for  a  job.  I  had  been  ousted  by  the 
new  owners,  a  process  which  is  perfectly 
legitimate— in  fact,  necessary— for  when 
new  owners  take  possession  of  a  delicately- 
balanced  piece  of  machinery,  like  a  street 
railway,  it  is  essential  that  they  put  their 
own  organization  in  command.  The  ene- 
my's captain  is  never  left  in  command  of 
the  captured  ship,  you  know.  However,  I 
had  by  this  time  built  up  a  fairly  good  repu- 
tation in  my  business,  and  had  a  large  ac- 
quaintance all  over  the  country.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  I  got  in  touch  with  some 
people  who  owned  a  street-railway  prop- 
erty in  the  Middle  West,  and  where  things 
had  not  been  all  they  should  be.  I  arranged 
for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  situation.  At  this  conference  I 
learned  many  things  which  caused  my 
heart  to  leap  with  gladness.  The  property 
was  not  very  large,  although  it  represented 
several  million  dollars  of  investment  and 
consisted  of  interurban  and  city  mileage, 
as  well  as  an  electric-lighting  department. 
The  principal  city  in  which  the  property 
was  located  was  known  to  have  a  strictly 
honest  administration.  This  property  had 
not  been  doing  well;  in  fact,  the  Eastern 
owners  had  been  obliged  to  send  money 
West  every  year  to  keep  the  cars  going. 
They  made  me  a  proposal  to  take  charge 
of  this  property  and  gave  me  a  financial 
interest  in  the  enterprise,  but  best  of  all, 
they  gave  me  carte  blanche  to  do  as  I  saw 
fit.  I  should  have  no  one  to  consult,  no 
directors  to  bother  me,  no  stockholders  to 
come  snooping  around.  My  sole  instruc- 
tions were  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  success 
of  the  property. 

I  decided  that  there  should  always  be  cars 
enough,  so  that  every  passenger  should  have 
a  seat.  I  furthermore  decided  that  all  com- 
plaints against  the  company  and  its  service 
should  be  given  a  polite  hearing,  and  that 
the  public  should  have  free  and  unlimited 
access  to  my  private  office;  that  I  would 
treat  every  passenger  as  a  valued  patron, 
and  make  the  conductors  say  "  Thank  you  " 
every  time  they  received  a  fare.  Oh,  it  was 
lovely!  I  also  firmly  resolved  to  make  a 
visit  each  day  to  the  power-station,  car- 
barns and  sub-stations,  and  would  detail 
a  certain  portion  of  the  day  for  such  visits. 
I  would  see  that  everything  was  spotlessly 
clean  and  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  re- 
pair. I  would  keep  in  personal  touch  with 
employees  and  the  public  and  would  make 
every  one  my  friend.  I  would  make  it  my 
pleasant  duty  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
city  fathers  and  tell  them  how  I  had  heard 
of  their  honesty  and  integrity  and  assure 
them  it  was  my  intention  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  every  way,  and  that  I  was  sure  I 
wanted  to  have  my  permanent  home  in  that 
town.  The  train  could  hardly  take  me  to 
my  destination  fast  enough. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  first  of  two  papers  by 
a  Reformed  Street-Railway  President.  The  second 
will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


IOME  shoes  keep 
continually  remind- 
ing you  how  stylish 
they  are.     It's  a  good  plan 
to  avoid  that  kind.     Think  of  to- 
morrow and  buy  a  shoe  you  can  live  with. 

The  Packard  Shoe  is  uniformly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 
It  is  made  by  Brockton  men  who  know  no  other  trade  than 
that  of  making  shoes,  nor  did  their  fathers  before  them. 
The  comfort  it  gives  you  is  neither  visionary  nor  intermit- 
tent—  it  is  permanent. 

When  you  pay  $3.50  or  more  for  a  shoe  you  are  entitled  to 
the  Packard  and  you  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less.  We  try 
to  make  every  pair  so  good  that  next  season  will  find  you  back 
for  another. 

You  should  wear  the  Packard — you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  purse. 
Ask  your  dealer,  no  matter  where. 
Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

M.  A.  PACKARD  COMPANY 

BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


It  takes  good  tailoring,  not  large 
qua?i 'tities  of  printer  s  ink,  to  make 
good  clothes. 

The  character  of  our  tailoring  is 
such  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  order  clothes  from  us 
sea 'so /i  after  season. 

Our  reputation  with  them  was 
made  through  superior  workman- 
ship— not  through  advertising. 
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Sena1  for  our  Fall  style  book  and  name 
of  our  representative.  He'll  shoiv  you 
our  JVoolens  and  take  your  measure 
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The  Hose  that 
Stand  the 
RUB 
and  the 

STUB 


The  true  definition  of  "Kverwear" 
is — absolute  hose  satisfaction. 
Because,  Everwear  hose  outlast  our 
six  months  written  guarantee,  and 
give  you  splendid  service  for  an  in- 
definite time; 

Because,  Everwear  hose  takes  the 
rub  at  the  heel  and  the  stub  at  the 
toe  without  a  sign  of  wear,  hole, 
rip,  break,  or  run  for  a  full  half- 
year  and  longer; 

Because,  Everwear  hose  are  light 
weight,  seamless  and  perfect  fitting ; 
Because,  Everwear  hose  are  the  most 
luxurious,  stylish,  soft  and  comfort- 
able hose  ever  made  from  silk  lisle 
thread  and  genuine  imported  Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

In  fact,  not  theory,  Everwear  is  the 

absolute  perfection  in  hose  durability, 

economy,  elegance  and  comfort. 

Your  dealer  has  them  in  all  the 

season's  popular  shadings. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  Everwear  —  take 

nothing  else.     If  your  dealer  can't 

supply  you  write  to  us  and  we  will 

send  them,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  free  booklet  "An  Everwear 

Yarn." 

Six  Pairs  of  One  Size  in  a  Box  —  Solid 
or  Assorted  Colors 


SILK  LISLE 

Men's  —  $3.00  a  box.  Colors, 
black,  tan,  champagne,  bur- 
srumly,  lavender,  light  and 
dark  shades  oi  blue  and  gray, 
hunter  green,  reseda  green, 
purple  and  gun  metal. 
Ladies'—  $3.00  a  box.  Light 
weight.     Colors,  black  and 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON 
Men's  — $1.50  a  box.  Light 
or  medium  weight.  Colors, 
black,  black  with  white  feet, 
blue,  green  and  burgundy, 
light  and  dark  shades  of  gray 
ami  tan. 

Ladies'— $2.00  a  box.  Colors, 
black,  black  with  white  feet 


EVERWEAR  HOSIERY  CO. 

Dept.  11,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


This  Motor  Cycle  Has  Proved  Itself  Supreme 


1910 
Twin  Cylinder 
6&  Horsepower 
Bosch  magneto 
V  belt  drive 
Standard  color,  gray 
$300  F.  O.  B.  Toledo 


YALE 


Twin  Cylinder 
6V2  H.  P. 


You  will  find — if  you  take  the  slight  trouble  to 
post  yourself — that  the  1910  Yale  achieves  all 
that  motor  cycle  builders  have  heretofore 
striven  for  in  vain. 

The  twin  is  good  for  65  miles  an  hour;  the  single 
is  a  wonder  that  easily  does  50  miles  an  hour. 

Both  are  silent,  the  smoothest  running  machines 
in  the  world. 

Maintenance  cost — because  of  the  careful  work- 
manship and  fine  materials — is  the  lowest. 

Every  engine,  before  it  is  placed  on  a  machine, 
must  run  on  a  belt,  300  revolutions  per  minute, 
for  6  solid  hours. 

In  the  past  season,  the  Yale,  time  after  time,  has 
proved  itself  supreme  by  its  splendid  perform- 
ances. 

For  instance,  the  Yale  team  of  three  riders  estab- 
lished the  world's  record  for  endurance  and  won 
the  silver  trophy  cup  in  the  600  mile  Chicago 
endurance  run  July  9-1 1,  the  most  severe  motor 
cycle  contest  ever  held.  Every  machine  had  a 
perfect  score,  with  battery  box,  carburetor, 
spark  plug  and  motor  seals  not  broken  during 
the  entire  three  days. 

Against  43  starters — twin  and  single  cylinders — 
the  Yale  score  was  perfect  in  the  Philadelphia 
Trade  Association  300  mile  run,  July  11. 

Thisfeat  was  duplicated  Aug.  10-11  intheF.A.M. 
Endurance  contest.  Cleveland  to  Indianapolis 
— 380  miles.  The  Yale's  score  perfect — on  time 
— not  one  stop  for  trouble  or  adjustment. 

Still  another— A.  R.  Horn  and  P.  B.  Fillmore  left 
Minneapolis  July  5th  on  Vales.  Seventeen  days 


later  they  arrived  in  New  York — both  machines 
ready  to  start  back  at  once.  One  tire  puncture 
measured  the  extent  of  their  troubles  in  1735 
miles. 

These  are  typical  Yale  performances — and  they 

prove  the  Yale  as  nearly  trouble  proof  as  a 

motor  cycle  can  be  built. 
They  really  put  it  up  to  you  to  get  the  literature 

which  describes  the  1910  Yales  before  you 

decide  on  your  new  machine. 
The  1910  Yales  are  ready  for  delivery. 
Room  for  a  few  aggressive,  established  dealers. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co. 

1702  Fernwood  Ave. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


YALE  3&  H.  P.— 1910 

V  or  flat  belt  drive  — $200  F.  O.  B.  Toledo. 
Herz  magneto,  extra,  S35. 


get  your  rail  suit  or 
overcoat  before  you  send  for  ourcatalogue 
of  smartest  New  York  fashions  and  sixty-four 
(64)  of  the  finest  suit  and  overcoat  samples. 
We  will  prove  that  we  not  only  can  save  you  big  money 
on  your  clothes,  but  also  give  you  the  newest  New  York 
styles,  the  most  perfect  fit,  and  tailoring  that  we  guarantee. 

For  $13.50  we  will  make  to  your 
special  measure  positive  $20  clothes 

They  are  the  same  suit  and  overcoat  values  that 
we  have  sold  year  after  year  through  our  agents  for 
$20.    But  we  have  done  away  with    in  between 
men"  and  are  selling  you  direct,  the  same  quality 
clothes  at  the  agent's  wholesale  price  of  SI 3. 50. 

We  let  you  make  the  commission  that  we  formerly  gave  the  agent. 
This  is  a  plain ,  bare-faced  butineu  proposition  whereby  we  actually 
save  you  from  25  to  50^  on  New  York  tailoring  of  a  tuft  er  tor  quality. 

We  not  only  promise,  but  we  guarantee  to  give  you  a 
$20  suit  or  overcoat  for  SI 3. 50. 

We  guarantee  fit,  fabric  and  the  finish,  and  if  you  are 
not  pleased  with  the  clothes  when  we  deliver  them,  if  you  are  not 
convinced  that  we  have  saved  you  at  least  33/4%,  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  the  clothes.   We  give  this  strong  guarantee  because 
in  dealing  direct  with  you,  we  can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  misunderstandin 

Big  Catalog  and  64  Woolen  Samples  FREE 

But  let  u?,  prove  these  facts.    Send  for  our  large  handsome  catalogue  and  sixty-four  (64) 
samples.  Examine  them  -  show  them  to  anyone  who  pretends  to  be  a  judge  of  woolens. 
Compare  them  with  the  fabrics  shown  by  any  other  tailoring  organizations.   Then  decide 
who  will  bej'or/r  tailor  this  fall.  We  want  you  to  see,  believe  and  knozu  about  THE  BKLI- 
TAILORS  of  NEW  YORK  and  their  superior  clothes  values  —  so  send  for  our  catalogue 
It  is  like  finding  so  much  money. 

THE  BELL  TAILORS  OF  NEW  YORK 

^113^^  St..  N'^^jj^^ 


are  the  last  word  in  suspender  comfort.  The 
suspenders  the  business  man  wears  because  he  wants 
to  forget  himself  and  his  clothes  and  not  be  harassed 
all  day  long  by  the  constant  pressure  on  his  shoulders 
of  rigid-back  suspenders. 

Light  and  medium  weights.    Guaranteed  by  makers. 

Sold  by  all  good  dealers  or  by  mail  direct. 
Price,  50  cents. 


In  Beautiful  Gift  Boxes 
for  the  Holidays 

Exquisite  designs  in  colors  by  Leon  Moran. 
At  your  dealers,  50  cents,  or  we  \\  ill  mail 
direct  to  any  address  with  your  presentation 
card.  State  colors  and  weight  desired. 
Write  us  to-day 


3l 


The  C.  A.  Edgarton 
Mfg.  Co. 

1717  Main  St. 
Shirley, 
Mass. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  TOST 


October  2,  1909 


(Concluded  from  Page  15) 


He  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  made 
a  detour  through  the  woods  until  he  struck 
a  path  which  led  back  to  the  bridge  from 
the  river  side.  By  this  manoeuver  he 
gained  free  running  room.  When  Ransom 
emerged  from  the  canebrake  Peter  got  up. 

"Howdy,  Ransom?"  he  said. 

"Howdy,  Peter?" 

"Whar  you  been?" 

"  Mister  Robert  sont  me  ober  to  Ellerslie 
wid  a  note." 

"Dat'sso?   Want  a  chaw  o  tobaccer:' 
Hold  dis  bundle  while  I  cuts  off  a  piece." 

It  was  a  shallow  subterfuge,  but  it 
served.  He  passed  the  bundle  to  Ransom, 
whose  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it.  Then 
Peter  went  through  those  antics  predicted 
by  Ole  Squint-Eye.  He  turned  three 
times,  made  a  cross-mark  in  the  dust  with 
his  toe,  and  bent  down  to  spit  upon  it. 
Ransom  jerked  off  his  hat  and  lit  out  for 
the  river,  gaining  twenty-five  yards  before 
Peter  knew  that  he  had  gone.  For  another 
twenty-five  yards  the  astonished  Peter 
stood  and  stared.  Then  he  shouted: 
"  Hole  on,  Ransom,  hole  on." 

But  Ransom  tarried  not  in  Jericho.  He 
neither  stopped  nor  looked  behind  him. 
He  mounted  the  side  of  the  levee  like  a  cat, 
balanced  himself  on  the  crest  and  vanished 
down  the  slope  beyond.  Peter  reached  the 
top  of  the  levee  just  in  time  to  see  Ransom 
square  himself  for  a  long  throw,  then  hurl 
that  conju  bag  into  the  yellow  current 
"My  Gawd!  My  Gawd!"  Peter  moaned 
and  sank  where  he  stood,  for  the  strength 
of  manhood  had  gone. 

Ransom  turned,  his  eyes  blazing  with 
excitement.  "Daritgoes!  Dar  it  goes! 
Jes'  a-whirlin'  an'  bubblm'.  An  you 
gotter  foller  it,  fer  de  wanderin'  foot 
is  on  you.  Squint-Eye  tole  me— Squint- 
Eye  " 

Dazed  as  Peter  was  he  glanced  up  incred- 
ulously .    ' '  Squint-Eye  tole  you   ' 

Ransom  staggered.  "  Dar,  now,  1  done 
tole  it.  Squint-Eye's  gwine  to  hant  me  — 
gwine  to  hant  me."  He  did  not  stop  to 
gloat  over  Peter.  Shivering  with  a  deadly 
fear  he  climbed  the  levee  and  tottered 
toward  the  big  house,  to  Mr.  Robert,  and 
such  weak  protection  as  a  white  man 
might  give  a  negro  in  dire  extremity. 

When  Ransom  had  gone  Peter  roused 
himself,  rushed  to  the  water's  edge  and 
strained  his  eyes  to  see  whether  the  conju 
bag  had  floated  or  sunk.  He  ran  along  the 
river  like  a  madman,  following  the  running 
water  and  looking  for  a  skiff.  And  neither 
Peter  nor  Jerry  Bishop's  skiff  ever  came 
back  to  Reveille. 

Peter  had  now  been  gone  for  a  week, 
but  Ransom  found  no  comfort.  Another 
dread  filled  his  mind.  His  sorrel  mule 
followed  Murdock's  horse  along  the  turn- 
row,  while  Pedro,  the  Gordon  setter,  raced 
on  ahead.  They  were  going  home  to  supper 
after  a  long,  hot  day  among  the  plows. 

Suddenly  a  negro  called  from  far  across 
the  field:  "Oh,  Mr.  Murdock,  wait  a 
minit,  please,  suh!  "  Then  he  came  running 
toward  them. 

Murdock  halted  his  horse,  and  Ransom 
rode  up  close  beside  him.  Murdock  turned 
and  asked  with  disconcerting  suddenness: 
"Ransom,  what's  the  trouble  with  you? 

"Nuthin',  Mister  Robert;  what  make 
you  think  dat?" 

"Because  you  haven't  got  an  arms 
length  away  from  me  this  whole  week. 
And  every  night  you've  been  sleeping  in 
the  hall  outside  of  my  door.  You  stick  to 
me  closer  than  Pedro.  Are  you  afraid  Peter 
might  shoot  you  from  the  bushes?" 

"  No,  suh,  Mister  Robert,  I  ain't  skeered 
o'  Peter  de  bes'  day  he  ebber  lived." 

"Well,  if  there's  any  trouble  of  that  kind 
on  Reveille  I  want  to  know  it." 
"Yas,  suh." 

Murdock  looked  the  old  man  through 
and  through,  and  felt  that  he  told  the 
truth.  But  there  was  something  behind  it 
that  he  couldn't  figure  out. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Watson?"  Murdock 
turned  to  the  other  negro  who  had  come 
up. 

"  Mr.  Robert,  please,  suh, gimmean order 
for  de  doctor  to  go  an'  see  Ole  Squint-Eye." 

Watson  clung  to  Murdock's  pommel 
and  spoke  eagerly.  "Po'  ole  man  is 
mighty  low,  an'  us  niggers  can't  hep  him 
any." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?  Rheu- 
matism?  He's  had  that  for  fifty  years. " 

"Naw,  suh;  naw,  suh;  hit's  chokin' 
spells;  he  can't  git  his  breff." 


Murdock  wrote  an  order  on  a  leaf  of  his 
notebook,  clucked  to  his  horse,  and  rode  on. 

Ransom,  dumb  with  terror,  sat  perfectly 
still  and  stared  at  the  woods,  those  measure- 
less, mysterious  woods  where  cypress  trees 
waved  their  gray  beards  like  giant  ghosts 
in  torment. 

"Dar  now,"  he  said;  "dar— now. 
The  mule  moved  on  of  her  own  accord, 
trailing  the  big  horse.  Suddenly  the  rider 
sat  up  very  straight.  "Yes,  yes,  dat's  it; 
I'll  peg  his  speerit  in  de  lightnin'  tree."  He 
used  his  spur  frantically.  The  mule, 
electrified,  sprang  forward. 

Murdock  had  dismounted  at  the  stable 
lot  and  turned  Big  Dick  into  the  gate. 
Ransom  dashed  up,  flung  himself  to  the 
ground  and  darted  toward  the  big  house. 

"Stop,  Ransom!  Here!  What's  hap- 
pened?" 

The  negro  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 
Murdock  ran  to  the  house  and  met  him 
as  he  came  tumbling  out  of  the  back  door 
with  a  brace-and-bit  in  his  hand.  He 
caught  the  negro's  sleeve,  but  Ransom 
tore  loose,  hustled  down  the  garden  path 
and  disappeared  behind  a  hedgerow  in  the 
direction  of  Boggy  Slough.  Murdock 
dropped  down  on  the  step.  Then,  laugh- 
ing and  swearing  together,  he  went  to  look 
after  his  horse. 

The  way  was  long  and  Ransom  was  old, 
but  he  tore  through  briars  and  cane  until 
he  reached  the  low  grounds  on  the  bank  of 
Boggy  Slough.  Here  he  paused,  scanned 
the  treetops,  then  plunged  on  again  to  a 
hoary  cypress  which  the  lightning  had 
split  from  its  summit  to  the  earth.  Ran- 
som had  kept  this  tree  in  mind  through 
his  long  week  of  suffering.  With  excited 
haste  he  bored  into  the  soft  trunk,  then 
stuck  a  switchcane  into  the  hole  so  he 
could  find  it  in  the  dark.  Dropping  Mur- 
dock's brace-and-bit  he  ran  to  Squint- 
Eye's  cabin.  It  was  dark  inside.  Several 
old  crones  whispered  beside  the  bed. 
Ransom  screwed  up  his  courage  and 
asked:  "Sister  Clarissy,  how's  Brudder 
Harper?" 

"He's  mighty  po'ly." 
"Ain't  he  out  o'  his  head?" 
"Yas,  chile;  he  don'  know  nobody." 
With  that  assurance  Ransom  ventured 
in:  "  Kin  I  do  anything  fer  'im?" 

"Nuthin;  jest  set  heah  an'  give  'im 
med'cine  outen  dat  cup^ef  he  wake  up; 
we'se  done  tuckered  out." 

Ransom  sat  in  the  split-bottomed  chair 
and  listened  to  the  mummy's  painful 
breathing.  The  old  women  moved  around, 
in  and  out  of  the  cabin.  Ransom's  eyes 
roamed  furtively  until  he  located  the 
conjurer's  staff  and  shoes.  With  apparent 
negligence  he  got  these  together  beside  the 
hearth,  and  laid  the  axe  within  reach. 
Then  he  opened  his  knife,  felt  its  edge  and 
sat  down  beside  the  bed  to  await  the 
cursed  opportunity.  Presently  the  other 
watchers  stepped  outside  the  door.  Ran- 
som leaned  over,  and  quicker  than  thought 
he  snipped  a  twisted  kink  from  Squint- 
Eye's  head.  Then  he  ran  to  the  hearth, 
snatched  the  axe  and  cut  a  piece  off  the 
conjurer's  staff.  With  one  hand  he  tore 
the  string  from  Squint-Eye's  shoe,  with 
the  other  grabbed  a  handful  of  ashes  from 
his  hearth.  Ole  Squint-Eye  raised  up  m 
bed,  strangling  and  gasping.  Ransom 
bolted  out  of  the  door. 

"Run  to  'im,  Sister  Clarissy;  he  s 
a-dyin'.  I'm  gwine  ter  Mister  Robert  fer 
some  whisky." 

For  once,  Ransom  had  no  whisky  on  his 
mind.  Straight  as  a  martin  to  its  gourd 
he  flew  to  the  lightning  tree.  His  hands 
trembled  so  violently  he  could  hardly  pull 
out  the  cane,  and  he  spilled  half  the  ashes 
trying  to  put  them  in  the  hole.  Behind  the 
ashes  he  stuffed  in  the  shoestring  and  the 
lock  of  Squint-Eye's  hair.  Then  he  took 
off  his  own  shoe,  and  with  the  heel  ham- 
mered home  the  peg  from  Squint-Eyes 
staff.  .  , 

For  a  moment  he  danced  with  delight. 
"  Dar,  now,  I  done  plugged  yo'  speerit  m  de 
lightnin'  tree,  an'  you  can't  walk  de  earth 
My  Gawd!  My  Gawd!  He  mout  er  been 
dead  a'ready." 

He  dropped  his  knife  and  rushed  madly 
back  to  the  sick  man's  cabin. 

"  How's  Brudder  Harper?  "  he  gasped. 
"  Restin'  easy,"  answered  Aunt  Clarissy. 
Ransom  stumbled  out  to  the  fence, 
leaned  up  against  it  and  chuckled  to  him- 
self. "You  kin  jes'  go  'head  an'  die  when- 
ever you  gits  ready  —  'tain 't  nuthin'  to  me. 


Home  Builders 


When  you  equip  your  home  see  that 
the  bath  tubs  you  buy  are  guaranteed. 
The  'StattdaPd"  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath 
carries  a  Five-Year  Guarantee  Label  and 
the  "Standard"  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath 
carries  a  two-year  guarantee  label. 


The  guaranteeing  of  "Standard"  Green 
and  Gold  Label  Baths  for  five  years 
and  the  "Standard"  Red  and  Black  Label 
Baths  for  two  years  against  defects  in 
either  material  or  workmanship  is  the 
most  im  portant  departure  ever  instituted 
in  the  sale  of  sanitary  bathroom  fixtures. 


Because  of  their  sanitary  efficiency,  durability  and  beauty,  Start** baths 
are  the  most  widely  known  and  used  m  the  world.  Because  ot  this  un- 
precedented popularity  of  genuine  *Ste*tad*  goods  unscrupulous  dealers 
have  substituted  inferior  baths  where  the  genuine  "SHwrt-rf  guaranteed 
bath  has  been  specified  and  ordered. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  buyers  and  to  prevent  substitution,  we  caution 
all  purchasers  of  "Standard"  goods  that  every  genuine  Standard"  guaranteed 
bath  is  plainly  labeled  as  such. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee  labels  appearing  on  "StaadawT  baths,  we 
will  issue  oralis  to  every  purchaser  of  the  'Standard"  Green  and  Gold 
a!  el  bath,  an  official  guarantee  insuring  the  fixture  against  defects  in 
material  and  workmanship  for  five  years  and  the  same  guarantee  on  Red 
and  Black  label  baths  for  hvo  years. 

When  you  are  buying  your  bathroom  fixtures  take  advantage 
of  this  Bath  Insurance.    Write  now  for  full  information. 


Address  Standard  SatritarjjIDfa.Cfc. 


Dept.  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


mm 


•"    J  .     ,  „  ,  „,      ,      is, ,.!„,,  . I,    949  l'enn  Venue      Lioston :  712  Paddock  Building. 


QneiTFKnit 

UNDERWEAR 

— feels  so  good  and 
wears  so  well! 

Vehetrib  Underwear  has  the 
winter  warmth  without  the  itchy, 
woolly  "feel."  It  is  soft,  luxuri- 
ous and  grateful  to  the  skin. 
There  is  no  underwear  like  it — 
none  so  pleasant.  None  so 
durable. 

By  actual  test  Vehetrib  Under- 
wear shows  80  to  100^  more 
tensile  strength  than  any  other 
underwear  of  equal  weight. 
That  means  double  service. 

Vehetrib  is  practically  a  double 
fabric.  It  is  made  of  two  close 
knit  interwoven  layers,  one  sup- 
porting the  other.  This  gives 
Vehetrib  Underwear  wear  and 
warmth  without  coarseness  of 
yarn  or  bulkiness  of  fabric. 

And  Vehetrib  Underwear  is 
made  up  to  "  Oneita  Knit" 
standard  —  with  double  lock- 
stitched  seams  and  with  taping 
and  reinforcing  wherever  the 
strain  comes. 


1 


Vehetrib  is  Guaranteed 

to  give  perfect  service  in  every  respect. 
If  it  irritates  the  skin,  shrinks,  rips,  un- 
ravels or  loses  shape,  return  the  garment 
and  get  your  money  back. 

Vehetrib  Underwear  is  made  of  the 
specially  prepared  Egyptian  yarn  in  me- 
dium and  heavy  weights. 

Vehetrib  Separate  Garments  $1 
Vehetrib  Union  Suits  .  .  $2 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Vehetrib.  It 
he  doesn't  sell  it-send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  catalogue  telling  you  all  about 
it  and  a  sample  of  Vehetrib  fabric.  We  Will 
see  that  vou  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Makers  of  the  Famous  "Oneita  Union  Suits 
and  other  "Ontita  Knit  Underwear, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


$2500 

Fully  equipped 
except  top 


Also  made  in 
Roadster 
Toy  Tonneau 
Short  Coupled 
all  121  inch 
Wheel  Base 
$2500. 


10  D  5-passenger  Touring  Car,  $2500 


The  big  car— the  big  value  for  1910 


Compare  it  with  any— then  see  if  you  care  to  pay 
more— can  afford  to  pay  less, 


The  Speedwell  was  not  built  to  fit  a  price. 

It  was  not  built  to  sell  at  a  given  figure. 

We  first  planned  to  build  a  car  that  would  fill 
completely  every  requirement  of  a  car  for  all-around  use. 
We  devoted  all  our  energy  to  this  one  car.  We  make 
only  one  chassis  —  with  slight  re-arrangements  of  parts 
for  different  models. 

The  result  is  —  the  big,  powerful,  comfortable 
Speedwell  "50"  —  for  $2500. 

What  you  get  for  $2500  in  the  1910 
SPEEDWELL  "Fifty" 

In  this  superb  car,  you  get  all  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
highest  priced  cars  built. 

\ou  get  Power — fifty  horse  power  —  all  the  power  you  need  for 
any  emergency.  No  high  priced  car  will  pass  the  Speedwell  any- 
where—  on  steep  grades  or  level  —  on  smooth  roads  or  rough. 

^  ou  get  speed,  all  you  want,  whenever  you  want  it. 

You  get  room,  comfort,  easy  riding. 

You  get  smooth  working  machinery  and  silent  drive  —  all  parts 
easy  to  get  at. 

W  nether  you  use  a  car  for  pleasure  or  utility,  in  the  Speedwell 
you  get  all  there  is  to  get  in  any  car  at  any  price. 

Compare  the  specifications  of  this  car  with  those  of 
the  highest  priced  car  you  know  of 

T  he  Speedwell  engine  is  50  H.  P. ,  5  inch  bore  and  5  inch  stroke. 
Wheel  base  is  121  inches.  Wheels  36  inches  (2  inches  bigger 
than  last  year!)  Tires  4  inches  (4>^  inches  on  7  passenger  models.  I 
f  rame  is  low  hung  (4  inches  nearer  the  ground  than  last  year  yet  it 
has  greater  road  clearance  than  before.)  Features  you  rind  only 
in  the  best  American  and  Foreign  makes. 

Look  at  its  graceful  lines.     See  how  big  and  handsome  it  is. 


And  remember  it  is  without  exception  the 
finest  finished  car  in  the  country. 

Then  ask  yourself  if  there  is  anything 
not  there — anything,  even  though  you  are 
paying  #500,  $1000  or  even  £2000  more. 

Compare  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 

low  priced  cars  with 

the  Speedwell 

If  you  have  felt  that  you  could  not  afford 
to  pay  more  than  §1000  to  $1500  for  a  car, 
consider  carefully  that  the  cost  of  a  car  is 
the  initial  cost  plus  operating  expenses,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  years  and  depreciation. 

Why  you  save  money  on  the 
Speedwell  "50"  at  $2500 

Because  careful  designing  and  propor- 
tioning of  power  and  weight  —  in  combina- 
tion with  large  tires — make  this  car  the 
most  economical  car  of  all  classes  to  operate. 

Because  careful  construction  and  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  parts  make  it  as  durable 
and  lasting  as  the  most  expensive  car  on 

10  E  Limousine, 
$3S50. 
Also  10  F 
7-passenger 
Touring  Car, 
$2650. 


If  you  want  both  economy  and 
value  —  investigate  this  car 

In  the  three  years  this  car  has  been  on 
the  market,  its  output  has  more  than  trebled. 
And  every  car  sold  since  the  very  beginning 
is  giving  good  service  now. 

BRIEF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Read  these  and  let  us  send  you  Catalog 
for  details 

Motor  —  4  cylinders  east  in  pairs.  5  in.  bore  by  5  in. 
stroke.    50  H.  P. 

Lubrication  —  Reservoir  capacity  3  gals.  Constant  oil  level 
in  upper  crank  case. 

Dual  Ignition—  Bosch  dual  system  with  self-starting  button. 
Improved  cone  clutch  —  Extremely  flexible.  Engages 
gently  and  is  absolutely  free  from  complications. 

Transmission  — Selective  three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

Axles — Front  axle  one-piece  drop  forging.  Wheels  on 
Timken  bearings.  Rear  axle  full  floating  drawn  steel 
type  with  one-piece  drawn  steel  casing. 

Brakes  —  Internal  and  external  on  rear  axles.    1  square 

inch  of  braking  surface  to  each  7  pounds  of  car. 
Steering  gear —  Worm  and  complete  gear  type. 

Springs  —  Front  40  inches  long  and  2V  inches  wide.  Rear 
56  inches  long  and  2'<t  inches  wide  —  almost  flat,  max- 
imum flexibility  perfect  spring  suspension. 

Bearings — Timken  roller  bearings  throughout. 

Tires  —  36  inch  x  4  inch  on  all  except  7-passenger  models, 
which  have  36  x  4}^. 

Cooling— By  centrifugal  pump,  gear  driven,  circulating 
water  through  efficient  cellular  radiator. 

The  Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Send   us   the  coupon 
or  write  us  for  catalog 
for  1910  and  name 
of     nearest  ^ 

dealer.  <rZ^  The  Speedwell  Motor 

Car  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Mail  your  1910  catalog  to 


it 


SEP 


COUPON 


the  market  regardless  of  name  or  reputation. 
Hence  repairs  are  few  and  infrequent  — 
there  is  little  depreciation  and  it  has  big 
second  hand  value. 
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THE  AMATEUR  — By  Richard  Harding  Davis 


The  Onoto  has  12 
distinct  features : — 

Fills  and  cleans  itself  in 
seconds. 

Cannot  leak,  even  when  carried 
point  downward. 

Self-regulating  ink  flow.  Writes 
just  as  fast  or  slow  as 
you  wish. 

4.  Instantaneous  ink  flow.  Writes 
at  the  FIRST  stroke. 

5.  Continuous  ink  flow.  Never 
MISSES  a  stroke. 

Exactly-even  ink  flow.  Never 
blots,  splatters  nor  floods. 

7.  14-K  Gold  Iridium-tipped 
points.  Never  catch  or  scratch 
and  last  for  years. 

8.  Double  ink  feed  —  above  as 
well  as  below  the  nib.  (The 
secret  of  Features  3,  4  and  5.) 

Barrel  and  cap  made  of  finest 
quality  polished  black 
Vulcanite. 

No  dropper,  clip  or  special  ink 
necessary. 

A  point,  a  size  and  a  price  for 
every  Hand,  every  Purpose 
and  every  Pocketbook. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  in  every 
way — in  construction,  in  ma- 
terial and  in  operation. 

No  other  Fountain  Pen,  at  ANY 
price,  has  ALL  these  12  features. 

Few  have  even  ONE  of  them. 

Yet  the  Onoto  COSTS  YOU  NO 
MORE  than  the  old-fashioned 
finger -besmearing  leaky  Dropper- 
Fillers  or  the  new-fangled  Rubber- 
Sack  and  Pump-filling  kinds! 

Get  pen-wise  and  get  your 
Money's  Worth. 


WHY  is  it  that  so  few  women 
own  and  use  Fountain  Pens? 
Stop  and  think !  Doesn't  it  mean  just 
as  much  to  you  as  to  the  Men  Folk 
to  have  your  pen  and  ink  always 
handy — always  ready  to  use — and  so 
exactly  suited  to  your  individual  hand 
that  you  must  always  write  well — a 
pen  that  makes  writing  real  Fun,  not 
a  disagreeable  Duty? 

Think  of  the  convenience  this 
means! 

Think  of  the  time  saved  in  getting 
ready,  as  well  as  in  actually  writing! 

Think  of  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  you  save  by  eliminating  that 
continual  dip  —  dip  —  dip  —  almost 
every  other  stroke! 

Think  of  how  much  better  you 
can  express  yourself,  and  how  much 
better  your  handwriting  looks,  when 
you  use  a  pen  that  always  writes  at 
the  first  stroke,  never  misses  a  stroke 
and  never  catches,  scratches  or  blots. 

And  think  of  the  money  you  save 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  continual  expense  for  new 
pen-holders — new  points — for  dried- 
up  ink  you  never  use — and,  perhaps, 
for  the  table  covers,  dresses  and  car- 
pets you  spoil  when  the  baby,  or 
you  yourself,  knock  the  bottle  over! 
This  last  saving  alone  may  be  enough 
to  buy  ONOTO  Pens  for  the  whole 
family  several  times  over. 

FREE  —  Onoto  Score  Books  for 
"Bridge"  or  "Five  Hundred" 

We  have  prepared  an  especially  dainty 
and  practical  Score  Book  for  "Bridge" 
or  "f  ive  Hundred."  If  you  will  send 
us  the  name  and  address  of  your  favorite 
Stationery  Dealer,  (state  whether  Station- 
ery, Drug  or  Dept.  store)  we  will  send 
you  one  of  these  Score  Books  post-paid. 


Read  this  Letter — a 
Typical  Onoto  Testimonial. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

July  24th,  1909 

Onoto  Pen  Company, 

261  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen  ■. — Your  ONOTO  Pen  sent 
me  about  five  weeks  ago  has  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Indeed,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it  and  shall  keep  it. 
It  has  proved  all  you  claim  for  it.  The 
nib  suits  me  to  a  dot,  but  that  is  not  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  pen.  It  has 
never  leaked  a  particle,  no  matter  in  what 
position  it  was  left  or  carried.  It  is  really 
a  non-leakable  pen.  My  fingers  are  no 
longer  ink-smeared  where  the  pen  crosses 
them,  as  they  used  to  be  with  other  makes 
of  pens.  My  ONOTO  writes  evenly 
until  the  last  drop  of  ink  is  out  and  does  not 
"slobber"  when  nearly  empty  as  most 
other  pens  do.  The  flow  of  ink  from 
the  pen,  freely  or  scantily,  is  entirely 
under  my  control.  The  self-filling  device 
works  nicely.  The  filling  of  the  pen  is  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  seconds,  and  as  there 
is  no  rubber  bag  to  get  out  of  order,  the 
self-filling  device  is  as  lasting  and  per- 
manent as  it  can  be  made. 

Lastly,  both  the  pen  and  reservoir  can 
be  cleaned  in  a  few  moments  by  using  the 
self-filling  device  as  a  pump  or  syringe  in 
a  little  clean  water. 

I  have  tested  all  the  above  and  therefore 
am  speaking  from  first-hand  knowledge. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  B.  KN  OEPFLER. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  see  and  try 
an  ONOTO. 

And  this  is  all  we  need  to  ask. 

Because  Seeing  means  Trying,  Try- 
ing means  Buying,  and  Buying  means 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction. 

Look  for  the  word  ONOTO  before 
you  buy.  It  appears  on  the  barrel  of 
every  genuine  ONOTO  —  your  guide 
and  our  Guarantee. 

The  ONOTO  is  sold  everywhere  by 
leading  Stationery,  Department  and 
Drug  Stores. 

Four  Sizes —  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 

15  different  style  points  in  each  size. 

If  no  nearby  local  dealer  is  willing 
to  supply  you,  write  to  us  for  Catalog 
11,  a  free  ONOTO  Score  Book  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  ONOTO 
dealer  —  or  order  direct. 

ONOTO  PEN  COMPANY 

261  Broadway,  New  York 


TO  DEALERS : —  Write  us  at  once  for  Catalog  11,  wholesale  prices  and  full  particulars  of  the  ONOTO  proposition. 
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Sweep  With  Electricity 
For  3c  a  Week 


You  Can  Afford  TAis  Electric  Suction  Sweeper 
As  Easily  As  You  Can  Afford  a  Sewing  Machine 


No  more  dirt  or  dust!  No 
more  back-aches  on  cleaning  day! 
This  wonderful  little  machine 
takes  up  all  the  dust,  scraps  and 
dirt  from  carpets,  furniture,  cur- 
tains and  portieres  more  perfectly 
than  any  of  the  big  vacuum 
cleaners  for  the  services  of  which 
you  pay  $35  to  $50. 

It  works  like  magic.  Simply 
attach  the  wire  to  an  electric  light 
socket,  turn  on  the  current  and 
run  the  machine  over  the  carpet 


as  you  would  an  ordinary  carpet 
sweeper.  Its  rapidly  revolving 
brushes  loosen  the  dirt,  and  the 
strong  suction  pulls  it  into  the 
dirt  bag  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Nothing  escapes  its  marvel- 
ous cleaning  influence. 

So  simple  a  child  can  do  it. 

So  economical  anyone  can  af- 
ford it. 

Have  your  cleaning  finished  in 
one-fourth  the  time  and  with 
one-tenth  the  labor! 


Electric 


For  All  Houses  Wired  for  Electricity.    Price  $70;  Extra  Attachments,  $15  per  Set 


Makes  Carpets  Bright  as 
Well  as  Clean 

The  unique  brush  action  of  the  Hoover 
Electric  Suction  Sweeper,  followed  by  the 
powerful  suction,  makes  it  the  only  prac- 
tical cleaning  device  on  the  market. 


The  brush  is  like  the  one  on  an  ordinary 
carpet  sweeper,  and  is  rapidly  revolved  by  the 
little  motor.  It  is  the  only  part  oj  the  cleaning 
mechanism  which  touches  the  carpet.  The  brush 
loosens  adhered  dirt,  sweeps  up  sand,  dust, 
matches,  waste  paper,  scraps  of  cloth,  and 
similar  dirt,  and  the  powerful  suction  behind 
sucks  everything  up  into  the  dust  bag.  It 
actually  cleans  the  carpet,  makes  it  look 
bright,  fresh  and  new  and  leaves  the  pile  of 
heaviest  carpets  standing  upright.  The  Hoover 
Sweeper  is  the  cleaning  device  that  is  gener- 
ally preferred  by  rug  and  carpet  merchants 
because  it  does  no  injure  their  goods. 

The  Hoover  Electric  Suction  Sweeper,  by 
covering  three  times  the  surface  at  each  opera- 
tion, cleans  a  room  three  times  as  quickly  as 
the  inefficient  vacuum  cleaner. 

Unlike  Other  Vacuum  Cleaners 

The  Hoover  Electric  Suction  Sweeper  sucks 
up  burnt  matches,  cloth  cuttings,  and  large 
particles  of  dirt  that  clog  narrow  pipes  of  most 
cleaners.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  broom 
first,  as  the  suction  opening  is  so  large  it  takes 
up  everything.  No  other  vacuum  cleaner  is 
built  on  this  principle. 

The  Hoover  has  no  hard  metal  edged 
nozzles  to  press  down  the  fibre  of  the  carpet, 
and  as  the  pile  is  pressed  down  instead  of  raised 
up,  much  of  the  dirt  is  held  fast,  and  rubbed 
deeper  into  the  carpet  instead  of  being  removed. 

No  Dusting  Afterward 

The  Hoover  Electric  Suction  Sweeper  only 
handles  the  dirt  once.  It  sucks  it  all  into  the 
bag,  and  saves  you  the  extra  time  ordinarily 
spent  in  dusting  afterwards  when  you  sweep 
the  old-fashioned  way.  So  light  you  can  carry 
it  upstairs  or  move  it  easily,  quickly  to  any 
part  of  the  house.  No  noise  like  the  large 
wagon  outfits — only  the  soft  purr  of  the  little 
motor.  It  cannot  get  out  of  order.  It  is  abso- 
lutely safe.  It  will  outlast  the  house  vou  live  in. 


Dust  is  Full  of  Disease 

Doctors  will  tell  you  so.  You  stir  it  up  with 
the  broom,  the  air  is  filled  with  it,  and  you 
breathe  in  disease  germs.  Children  fall  sick 
from  playing  on  the  dusty,  germ-laden  floor. 
The  way  you  can  prevent  this  is  to  suck  up  the 
dust  with  a  Hoover  Electric  Suction  Sweeper. 

Extra  Attachments 

enable  you  to  clean  curtains,  portieres  or 
pictures  without  taking  them  down.  You  can 
get  into  places  impossible  with  a  broom — 
crevices,  under  radiators  and  under  heavy  fur- 
niture. It  is  not  necessary  to  move  anything. 
There  is  a  special  brush  for  polishing  hard- 
wood floors. 

Blows  Up  Pillows  and  Mattresses 

A  special  attachment  reverses  the  action 
and  the  machine  will  blow  out  as  strongly  as  it 
will  suck  in.  You  can  air  and  clean  pillows, 
mattresses  and  bed  clothes  with  this  strong  air 
pressure.  It  drives  out  dust  and  foul  air,  re- 
placing it  with  fresh  pure  air,  making  pillows, 
quilts  and  mattresses  sweet,  buoyant  and  clean. 

Cleans  House  for  3c  a  Week 

This  insignificant  operating  cost  for  elec- 
tricity gives  you  hours  of  leisure  and  comfort 
every  week.  The  men  have  every  conve- 
nience in  doing  their  work — typewriters, adding 
machines,  cash  registers,  etc.  Isn't  it  fair  that 
you  should  have  this  simple,  economical  suc- 
tion sweeper  and  be  saved  the  weekly  carrying 
out  of  heavy  rugs,  and  the  back-breaking  labor 
of  sweeping  the  old-fashioned  way? 

We  Can  Supply  You  Now 

Last  spring  we  were  forced  to  withdraw  our 
advertising,  Decause  we  could  not  fill  orders 
fast  enough.  Since  then  we  have  built  a  larger 
factory  and  are  turning  out   hundreds  of 

Department  33 


machines  a  week.  The  demand  is  enormous. 
The  Hoover  Electric  Suction  Sweeper  is  used 
in  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  country  and 
a  myriad  of  grateful  women  know  the  satis- 
faction it  gives. 

We  have  representatives  in  nearly  every 
city  where  electric  lights  are  used,  who  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  the  Hoover  Electric  Suc- 
tion Sweeper  free  of  charge  in  your  home. 
Write  us  for  free  booklet  "Sweeping  by 
Electricity"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


ree 


Trial 


Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  will  ship  you 
the  machine  on  free  trial.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon.  You  pay  no 
money  until  you  prove  to  yourself  that  this 
wonderful  little  machine  will  satisfy  you — that 
it  will  do  your  sweeping  and  cleaning  in  one- 
fourth  the  time.  It  must  please  you,  or  you 
can  ship  it  right  back  at  our  expense. 

But  write  at  once.  We  expect  a  flood  of 
orders.  We  were  swamped  before.  So  if  you 
want  your  machine  promptly  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

An  Opportunity  for  a  Few 
Dealers 

Heretofore  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  these  wonderful  ma- 
chines. Our  new  factory  and  increased  facilities 
now  enable  us  to  supply  a  few  more  high-class 
dealers.  Write  today.  First  come,  first  served. 
(2) 


WW  O  ■  •  O  /^l  Department  33 

Hoover  ouction  oweeper  Co.,  New  Berlin,  Ohio 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co. 

Dept.  33,  New  Berlin,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet,  "Sweeping  by 
Electricity,"  and  full  particulars  of  your  Free 
Trial  Offer. 


Name  

Street   

City  State ! 
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"With  Ivory  Soap  and  Lukewarm  Water." 


A  few  months  ago,  one  of  our  managers 
visited  Pittsburg. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  that  city,  he  found 
time  and  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute. 

The  custodian  was  exceedingly  civil.  He  not 
only  showed  Mr.  X.  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  but  told  how  and  where  many  of  them 
had  been  secured. 

Finally,  Mr.  X.,  accompanied  by  the  cus- 
todian, entered  one  of  the  assembly  halls,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  covered  with 
mural  paintings. 

These  paintings  were  as  clean  and  bright  as 
if  the  painter  had  just  finished  them. 


Mr.  X.  looked  at  them  for  several  minutes, 
admired  them  greatly,  commented  on  their  really 
remarkable  appearance  and  then  asked :  "  How 
do  you  keep  those  murals  so  clean?"  The  reply 
was:  "With  Ivory  Soap  and  lukewarm  water." 

"Yes?"  said  Mr.  X.  And  there  the  matter 
ended. 

"But," you  say,  "I  have  no  mural  paintings  that 
need  to  be  cleaned.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  to 
clean  laces,  shirt  waists,  blankets,  curtains,  cut-glass 
and  things  lifae  that." 

We  answer,  as  did  the  custodian  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  "With  Ivory  Soap  and  lukewarm  water." 

That  is  the  very  best  way  that  has  ever  been 
discovered. 


There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory 
Soap.   That  is  why  it  cleans  but  does  not  injure. 


Ivory  Soap   994^wo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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T  WAS  February  off  the 
Banks,  and  so  thick  was 
the  weather  that,  on  the 
upper  decks,  one  could  have  driven  a 
sleigh.  Inside  the  smoking-room  Austin 
Ford,  as  securely  sheltered  from  the 
blizzard  as  though  he  had  been  sitting 
in  front  of  a  wood  fire  at  his  club, 
ordered  hot  gin  for  himself  and  the  ship 's 
doctor.  The  ship's  doctor  had  gone 
below  on  another  "  hurry  call "  from  the 
widow.  At  the  first  luncheon  on  board 
the  widow  had  sat  on  the  right  of 
Doctor  Sparrow,  with  Austin  Ford 
facing  her.  But  since  then,  except  to 
the  doctor,  she  had  been  invisible. 
So,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  ill  health 
of  the  widow  had  deprived  Ford  of  the 
society  of  the  doctor.  That  it  deprived 
him  also  of  the  society  of  the  widow  did 
not  concern  him.  Her  life  had  not  been 
spent  upon  ocean  liners;  she  could  not 
remember  when  staterooms  were  named 
after  the  states  of  the  Union.  She 
could  not  tell  him  of  shipwrecks  and 
salvage,  of  smugglers  and  of  the  modern 
pirates  who  found  their  victims  in  the 
smoking-room. 

Ford  was  on  his  way  to  England  to 
act  as  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Republic.  For  three  years 
on  that  most  sensational  of  the  New 
York  dailies  he  had  been  the  star 
man,  the  chief  muckraker,  the  chief 
sleuth.  His  interest  was  in  crime.  Not 
in  crimes  committed  in  passion  or  in- 
spired by  drink,  but  in  such  offenses 
against  law  and  society  as  are  perpe- 
trated with  nice  intelligence.  The 
murderer,  the  burglar,  the  strong-arm 
men  who,  in  side  streets,  waylay  re- 
spectable citizens,  did  not  appeal  to 

him.  The  man  he  studied,  pursued  and  exposed  was  the  cashier  who  evolved  a  new 
method  of  covering  up  his  peculations,  the  dishonest  president  of  an  insurance  company, 
the  confidence  man  who  used  no  concealed  weapon  other  than  his  wit.  Toward  the 
criminals  he  pursued  young  Ford  felt  no  personal  animosity.  He  harassed  them  as  he 
would  have  shot  a  hawk  killing  chickens.  Not  because  he  disliked  the  hawk,  but  because 
the  battle  was  unequal,  and  because  he  felt  sorry  for  the  chickens. 

Had  you  called  Austin  Ford  an  amateur  detective  he  would  have  been  greatly 
annoyed.  He  argued  that  his  position  was  similar  to  that  of  the  dramatic  critic.  The 
dramatic  critic  warned  the  public  against  bad  plays;  Ford  warned  it  against  bad  men. 
Having  done  that,  he  left  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether  the  bad  man  should 
thrive  or  perish. 

When  the  managing  editor  told  him  of  his  appointment  to  London,  Ford  had 
protested  that  his  work  lay  in  New  York;  that  of  London  and  the  English,  except  as  a 
tourist  and  sightseer,  he  knew  nothing. 

"That's  just  why  we  are  sending  you,"  explained  the  managing  editor.  "Our  readers 
are  ignorant.  To  make  them  read  about  London  you've  got  to  tell  them  about 
themselves  in  London.  They  like  to  know  who's  been  presented  at  Court,  about  the 
American  girls  who  have  married  dukes;  and  which  ones  opened  a  bazar,  and  which  one 
opened  a  hat  shop,  and  which  is  getting  a  divorce.  Don't  send  us  anything  concerning 
suffragettes  and  Dreadnaughts.  Just  send  us  stuff  about  Americans.  If  you  take  your 
meals  in  the  Carlton  grillroom  and  drink  at  the  Cecil  you  can  pick  up  more  good  stories 
than  we  can  print.  You  will  find  lots  of  your  friends  over  there.  Some  of  those  girls 
who  married  dukes,"  he  suggested,  "know  you,  don't  they?" 

"Not  since  they  married  dukes,"  said  Ford. 

"Well,  anyway,  all  your  other  friends  will  be  there,"  continued  the  managing  editor 
encouragingly.  "Now  that  they  have  shut  up  the  tracks  here  all  the  con  men  have 
gone  to  London.  They  say  an  American  can't  take  a  drink  at  the  Salisbury  without 
his  fellow-countrymen  having  a  fight  as  to  which  one  will  sell  him  a  gold  brick." 

Ford's  eyes  lightened  in  pleasurable  anticipation. 
•.  'Look  them  over,"  urged  the  managing  editor,  "and  send  us  a  special.   Call  it  The 
American  Invasion.   Don't  you  see  a  story  in  it?" 

"It  will  be  the  first  one  I  send  you,"  said  Ford. 

The  ship's  doctor  returned  from  his  visit  below  decks  and  sank  into  the  leather 
cushion  close  to  Ford's  elbow.  For  a  few  moments  the  older  man  sipped  doubtfully  at  his 
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gin  and  water,  and,  as  though 
perplexed,  rubbed  his  hand 
over  his  bald  and  shining  head. 
"I  told  her  to  talk  to  you,"  he 
said  fretfully. 

"Her?  Who?"  inquired  Ford. 
" Oh,  the  widow?" 

"You  were  right  about  that,"  said 
Doctor  Sparrow ;  ' '  she  is  not  a  widow. ' ' 
The  reporter  smiled  complacently. 
"  Do  you  know  why  I  thought  not?'' 
he  demanded.  "Because  all  the  time 
she  was  at  luncheon  she  kept  turning 
over  her  wedding-ring  as  though  she 
was  not  used  to  it.  It  was  a  new  ring, 
too.  I  told  you  then  she  was  not  a 
widow." 

"  Do  you  always  notice  things  like 
that?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Not  on  purpose,"  said  the  amateur 
detective;  "  I  can't  help  it.  I  see  ten 
things  where  other  people  see  only  one; 
just  as  some  men  run  ten  times  as  fast 
xs  other  men.  We  have  tried  it  out 
often  at  the  office ;  put  all  sorts  of  junk 
under  a  newspaper,  lifted  the  news- 
paper for  five  seconds,  and  then  each 
man  wrote  down  what  he  had  seen. 
Out  of  twenty  things  I  would  remember 
seventeen.  The  next  best  guess  would 
be  about  nine.  Once  I  saw  a  man  lift 
his  coat  collar  to  hide  his  face.  It  was 
in  the  Grand  Central  Station.  I 
stopped  him,  and  told  him  he  was 
wanted.  Turned  out  he  was  wanted. 
It  was  Goldberg,  making  his  getaway 
to  Canada. 

"It  is  a  gift,"  said  the  doctor. 
"No,  it's  a  nuisance,"  laughed  the 
reporter.    "I  see  so  many  things  I 
don't  want  to  see.    I  see  that  people 
are  wearing  clothes  that  are  not  made 
for  them.    I  see  when  women  are  lying  to  me.    I  can  see  when  men  are  on  the  verge 

of  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  whether  it  is  drink  or  debt  or  morphine  " 

The  doctor  snorted  triumphantly. 

"You  did  not  see  that  the  widow  was  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown! " 
"No,"  returned  the  reporter.   "Is  she?   I'm  sorry." 

"If  you're  sorry,"  urged  the  doctor  eagerly,  "you'll  help  her.  She  is  going  to 
London  alone  to  find  her  husband.  He  has  disappeared.  She  thinks  that  he  has  been 
murdered,  or  that  he  is  lying  ill  in  some  hospital.  I  told  her  if  any  one  could  help  her 
to  find  him  you  could.   I  had  to  say  something.   She's  very  ill." 

"To  find  her  husband  in  London?"  repeated  Ford.   "London  is  a  large  town." 

"She  has  photographs  of  him  and  she  knows  where  he  spends  his  time,"  pleaded 
the  doctor.   "He  is  a  company  promoter.    It  should  be  easy  for  you." 

"Maybe  he  doesn't  want  her  to  find  him,"  said  Ford.  "Then  it  wouldn't  be  so 
easy  for  me." 

The  old  doctor  sighed  heavily.  "I  know,"  he  murmured.  "I  thought  of  that, 
too.    And  she  is  so  very  pretty." 

"That  was  another  thing  I  noticed,"  said  Ford. 
The  doctor  gave  no  heed. 

"She  must  stop  worrying,"  he  exclaimed,  "or  she  will  have  a  mental  collapse.  I 
have  tried  sedatives,  but  they  don't  touch  her.  I  want  to  give  her  courage.  She 
is  frightened.  She's  left  a  baby  boy  at  home,  and  she's  fearful  that  something  will 
happen  to  him,  and  she's  frightened  at  being  at  sea,  frightened  at  being  alone  in 
London;  it's  pitiful."  The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "Pitiful!  Will  you  talk  to 
her  now?"  he  asked. 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Ford.  "She  doesn't  want  to  tell  the  story  of  her  life  to 
strange  young  men." 

"But  it  was  she  suggested  it,"  cried  the  doctor.  "She  asked  me  if  you  were  Austin 
Ford,  the  great  detective." 

Ford  snorted  scornfully.  "  She  did  not!  "  he  protested.  His  tone  was  that  of  a  man 
who  hopes  to  be  contradicted. 

"But  she  did,"  insisted  the  doctor,  "and  I  told  her  your  specialty  was  tracing 
persons.  Her  face  lightened  at  once;  it  gave  her  hope.  She  will  listen  to  you.  Speak 
very  gently  and  kindly  and  confidently.   Say  you  are  sure  you  can  find  him." 

"Where  is  the  lady  now?"  asked  Ford. 


Do  I  Look  as  Easy  as  That,  or 
are  You  Just  Naturally  Foolish  ?  " 
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"  The  one  with  the  Panama  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes  is  your  husband?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  widow.  Her  tone  showed 
slight  surprise. 

"  This  was  taken  about  a  year  ago  ?  "  inquired 
Ford.  "  Must  have  been,"  he  answered  him- 
self ;  ' '  they  haven't  raced  at  the  Bay  since  then. 
This  was  taken  in  front  of  the  club  stand — 
probably  for  the  Telegraph?"  He  lifted  his 
eyes  inquiringly. 

Rising  on  her  elbow  the  young  wife  bent 
forward  toward  the  photograph.  "  Does  it  say 
that  there,"  she  asked  doubtfully.  "How  did 
you  guess  that? " 

In  his  role  as  chorus  the  ship's  doctor  ex- 
claimed with  enthusiasm:  "Didn't  I  tell  you! 
He's  wonderful." 

Ford  cut  him  off  impatiently.  "You  never 
saw  a  rail  as  high  as  that  except  around  a  race 
track,"  he  muttered.  "And  the  badge  in  his 
buttonhole  and  the  angle  of  the  stand  all 
show  " 

He  interrupted  himself  to  address  the  widow. 
' '  This  is  an  owner's  badge.  What  was  the  name 
of  his  stable?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  She  re- 
garded the  young  man  with  sudden  uneasiness. 


"  Loves  Me  ? "  He  Whispered, 
"Who  Loves  Me?" 

Doctor  Sparrow  scrambled  eagerly  to  his  feet. 
"She  cannot  leave  her  cabin,"  he  answered. 

The  widow,  as  Ford  and  Doctor  Sparrow  still 
thought  of  her,  was  lying  on  the  sofa  that  ran  the 
length  of  t  he  stateroom ,  parallel  with  the  lower  berth. 
She  was  fully  dressed,  except  that  instead  of  her 
bodice  she  wore  a  kimono  that  left  her  throat  and 
arms  bare.  She  had  been  sleeping  and  when  their 
entrance  awoke  her,  her  blue  eyes  regarded  them 
uncomprehendingly.  Ford,  hidden  from  her  by  the 
doctor,  observed  that  not  only  was  she  very  pretty 
but  that  she  was  absurdly  young,  and  that  the 
drowsy  smile  she  turned  upon  the  old  man  before 
she  noted  the  presence  of  Ford  was  as  innocent  as 
that  of  a  baby.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes 
brilliant,  her  yellow  curls  had  become  loosened  and 
were  spread  upon  the  pillow.  When  she  saw  Ford  she 
caught  the  kimono  so  closely  around  her  throat  that  she 
choked.  Had  the  doctor  not  pushed  her  down  she  would 
have  stood. 

"I  thought,"  she  stammered,  "he  was  an  old  man." 

The  doctor,  misunderstanding,  hastened  to  reassure 
her.  "Mr.  Ford  is  old  in  experience,"  he  said  soothingly. 
"He  has  had  remarkable  success.  Why,  he  found  a  crim- 
inal once  just  because  the  man  wore  a  collar.  And  he 
found  Walsh,  the  burglar,  and  Phillips,  the  forger,  and  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters  " 

Mrs.  Ashton  turned  upon  him,  her  eyes  wide  with 
wonder.  "But  my  husband,"  she  protested,  "is  not  a 
criminal! " 

"My  dear  lady!"  the  doctor  cried.  "I  did  not  mean 
that,  of  course  not.  I  meant,  if  Mr.  Ford  can  find  men 
who  don't  wish  to  be  found,  how  easy  for  him  to  find  a  man 

who  "    He  turned  helplessly  to  Ford.    "You  tell 

her,"  he  begged. 

Ford  sat  down  on  a  steamer  trunk  that  protruded  from 
beneath  the  berth  and,  turning  to  the  widow,  gave  her  the 
full  benefit  of  his  working  smile.  It  was  confiding,  help- 
less, appealing.  It  showed  a  trustfulness  in  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  that  caused  that  individual  to 
believe  Ford  needed  protection  from  a  wicked  world. 

"Doctor  Sparrow  tells  me,"  began  Ford  timidly,  "you 
have  lost  your  husband's  address;  that  you  will  let  me  try 
to  find  him.    If  I  can  help  in  any  way  I  should  be  glad." 

The  young  girl  regarded  him,  apparently,  with  dis- 
appointment. It  was  as  though  Doctor  Sparrow  had  led 
her  to  expect  a  man  full  of  years  and  authority,  a  man  upon 
whom  she  could  lean ;  not  a  youth  whose  smile  seemed  to 
beg  one  not  to  scold  him.  She  gave  Ford  three  photo- 
graphs bound  together  with  a  string. 

"When  Doctor  Sparrow  told  me  you  could  help  me  I 
got  out  these,"  she  said. 

Ford  jotted  down  a  mental  note  to  the  effect  that  she 
"got  them  out."  That  is,  she  did  not  keep  them  where  she 
could  always  look  at  them.  That  she  was  not  used  to 
looking  at  them  was  evident  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
bound  together. 

The  first  photograph  showed  three  men  standing  in  an 
open  place  and  leaning  on  a  railing.  One  of  them  was 
smiling  toward  the  photographer.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  well-fed,  well- 
dressed  and  apparently  well-satisfied  with  the  world  and 
himself.  Ford's  own  smile  had  disappeared.  His  eyes 
were  alert  and  interested. 


She  Was  Easily  the  Prettiest  and  Most 
Striking-Looking  Woman  in  the  Room 

"They  only  owned  one  horse,  but  I  believe 
that  gave  them  the  privilege  of  " 

"I  see,"  exclaimed  Ford.  "Your  husband  is 
a  bookmaker.  But  in  London  he  is  a  promoter 
of  companies." 

"So  my  friend  tells  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton. 
"She's  just  got  back  from  London.  Her  husband 
told  her  that  Harry,  my  husband,  was  always  at 
the  American  bar  in  the  Cecil  or  at  the  Salisbury 
or  the  Savoy."  The  girl  shook  her  head.  "But 
a  woman  can't  go  looking  for  a  man  there,"  she 
protested.   "That's  why  I  thought  you  " 

"That'll  be  all  right,"  Ford  assured  her  hur- 
riedly. "It's  a  coincidence,  but  it  happens  that 
my  own  work  takes  me  to  these  hotels,  and  if 
your  husband  is  there  I  will  find  him."  He  re- 
turned the  photographs. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  keep  one?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  won't  forget  him,"  said  the  reporter.  "  Be- 
sides"—he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  doctor 
and,  as  though  thinking  aloud,  said— "he  may 
have  grown  a  beard." 

There  was  a  pause. 


The  eyes  of  the  woman  grew  troubled.  Her  lips  pressed 
together  as  though  in  a  sudden  access  of  pain. 

"And  he  may,"  Ford  continued,  "have  changed  his 
name." 

As  though  fearful,  if  she  spoke,  the  tears  would  fall,  the 
girl  nodded  her  head  stiffly. 

Having  learned  what  he  wanted  to  know  Ford  applied 
to  the  wound  a  soothing  ointment  of  promises  and  encour- 
agement. 

"He's  as  good  as  found,"  he  protested.  "You  will  see 
him  in  a  day,  two  days  after  you  land." 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  happily.  She  clasped  her  hands 
together  and  raised  them. 

' '  You  will  try ? ' '  she  begged.  ' '  You  will  find  him  for  me" 
—she  corrected  herself  eagerly—"  for  me  and  the  baby?  " 

The  loose  sleeves  of  the  kimono  fell  back  to  her  shoulders 
showing  the  white  arms;  the  eyes  raised  to  Ford  were 
glistening  with  tears. 

"  Of  course  I  will  find  him,"  growled  the  reporter. 

He  freed  himself  from  the  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  mother  and  left  the  cabin.  The  doctor  followed. 
He  was  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm. 

"That  was  fine!"  he  cried.  "You  said  just  the  right 
thing.  There  will  be  no  collapse  now." 

His  satisfaction  was  swept  away  in  a  burst  of  disgust. 

" The  blackguard !  "  he  protested.  "To  desert  a  wife  as 
young  as  that  and  as  pretty  as  that." 

"So  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  reporter.  "I 
guess,"  he  added  gravely,  "  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that 
before  I  find  her  husband  I  will  have  got  to  know  him 
pretty  well." 

Apparently,  young  Mrs.  Ashton  believed  everything 
would  come  to  pass  just  as  Ford  promised  it  would  and  as 
he  chose  to  order  it;  for  the  next  day,  with  a  color  not  born 
of  fever  in  her  cheeks  and  courage  in  her  eyes,  she  joined 
Ford  and  the  doctor  at  the  luncheon  table.  Her  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  younger  man.  In  him  she  saw 
the  one  person  who  could  bring  her  husband  to  her. 

"She  acts,"  growled  the  doctor  later  in  the  smoking- 
room,  "as  though  she  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  back 
out  of  your  promise  and  jump  overboard. 

"Don't  think,"  he  protested  violently,  "it's  you  she's 
interested  in.  All  she  sees  in  you  is  what  you  can  do  for 
her.   Can  you  see  that?  " 

"Any  one  as  clever  at  seeing  things  as  I  am,"  returned 
the  reporter,  "cannot  help  but  see  that." 

Later,  as  Ford  was  walking  on  the  upper  deck  Mrs. 
Ashton  came  toward  him,  beating  her  way  against  the 
wind.  Without  a  trace  of  coquetry  or  self-consciousness, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  content,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"When  I  don't  see  you,"  she  exclaimed  as  simply  as  a 
child,  "I  feel  so  frightened.  When  I  see  you  I  know  all 
will  come  right.  Do  you  mind  if  I  walk  with  you?"  she 
asked.  "And  do  you  mind  if  every  now  and  then  I  ask 
you  to  tell  me  again  it  will  all  come  right?  " 

For  the  three  days  following  Mrs.  Ashton  and  Ford 
were  constantly  together.  Or,  at  least,  Mrs.  Ashton  was 
constantly  with  Ford.  She  told  him  that  when  she  sat  in 
her  cabin  the  old  fears  returned  to  her  and  in  these 
moments  of  panic  she  searched  the  ship  for  him. 

The  doctor  protested  that  he  was  growing  jealous. 

"I'm  not  so  greatly  to  be  envied,"  suggested  Ford. 
"'Harry'  at  meals  three  times  a  day  and  on  deck  all  the 
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rest  of  the  day  becomes  monotonous.  On  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  Harry  he  seems  to  be  a  decent  sort  of  a  young 
man;  at  least  he  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  very 
much  in  love  with  her." 

"Well,"  sighed  the  doctor  sentimentally,  "she  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  in  love  with  Harry." 

Ford  shook  his  head  non-committingly.  "  I  don't  know 
her  story,"  he  said.  "  Don't  want  to  know  it." 

The  ship  was  in  the  Channel  on  her  way  to  Cherbourg, 
and  running  as  smoothly  as  a  clock.  From  the  shore 
friendly  lights  told  them  they  were  nearing  their  journey's 
end;  that  the  land  was  on  every  side.  Seated  on  a  steamer 
chair  next  to  his  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  deck,  Mrs. 
Ashton  began  to  talk  nervously  and  eagerly. 

" Now  that  we  are  so  near,"  she  murmured,  "I  have  got 
to  tell  you  something.  If  you  did  not  know  I  would  feel  I 
had  not  been  fair.  You  might  think  that  when  you  were 
doing  so  much  for  me  I  should  have  been  more  honest." 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  "  It's  so  hard,"  she  said. 

"Wait,"  commanded  Ford.  "Is  it  going  to  help  me  to 
find  him?" 

"No." 

"Then  don't  tell  me." 

His  tone  caused  the  girl  to  start.  She  leaned  toward 
him  and  peered  into  his  face.  His  eyes,  as  he  looked  back 
to  her,  were  kind  and  comprehending. 

"You  mean,"  said  the  amateur  detective,  "that  your 
husband  has  deserted  you.  That  if  it  were  not  for  the 
baby  you  would  not  try  to  find  him.   Is  that  it?" 

Mrs.  Ashton  breathed  quickly  and  turned  her  face 
away. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.    "That  is  it." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  When  she  faced  him  again  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  longer  a  secret  between  them 
seemed  to  give  her  courage. 

"Maybe,"  she  said,  "you  can  understand.  Maybe 
you  can  tell  me  what  it  means.  I  have  thought  and 
thought.  I  have  gone  over  it  and  over  it  until  when  I  go 
back  to  it  my  head  aches.    I  have  done  nothing  else  but 


think,  and  I  can't  make  it  seem  better.  I  can't  find  any 
excuse.  I  have  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  no  one  I  could  tell. 
I  have  thought  maybe  a  man  could  understand."  She 
raised  her  eyes  appealingly. 

"If  you  can  only  make  it  seem  less  cruel.  Don't  you 
see,"  she  cried  miserably,  "I  want  to  believe;  I  want  to 
forgive  him.  I  want  to  think  he  loves  me.  Oh!  I  want  so 
to  be  able  to  love  him ;  but  how  can  I?  I  can't!  I  can't!" 

In  the  week  in  which  they  had  been  thrown  together  the 
girl  unconsciously  had  told  Ford  much  about  herself  and 
her  husband.  What  she  now  told  him  was  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  what  he  had  guessed. 

She  had  met  Ashton  a  year  and  a  half  before,  when  she 
had  just  left  school  at  the  convent  and  had  returned  to 
live  with  her  family.  Her  home  was  at  Far  Rockaway. 
Her  father  was  a  cashier  in  a  bank  at  Long  Island  City. 
One  night,  with  a  party  of  friends,  she  had  been  taken  to 
a  dance  at  one  of  the  Beach  hotels  and  there  met  Ashton. 
At  that  time  he  was  one  of  a  firm  that  was  making  book 
at  the  Aqueduct  racetrack.  The  girl  had  met  very  few 
men  and  with  them  was  shy  and  frightened,  but  with 
Ashton  she  found  herself  at  once  at  ease.  That  night  he 
drove  her  and  her  friends  home  in  his  touring  car  and  the 
next  day  they  teased  her  about  her  conquest.  It  made 
her  very  happy.  After  that  she  went  to  hops  at  the  hotel, 
and  as  the  bookmaker  did  not  dance,  the  two  young  people 
sat  upon  the  piazza.  Then  Ashton  came  to  see  her  at  her 
own  house,  but  when  her  father  learned  that  the  young 
man  who  had  been  calling  upon  her  was  a  bookmaker  he 
told  him  he  could  not  associate  with  his  daughter. 

But  the  girl  now  was  deeply  in  love  with  Ashton  and 
apparently  he  with  her.  He  begged  her  to  marry  him. 
They  knew  that  to  this,  partly  from  prejudice  and  partly 
owing  to  his  position  in  the  bank,  her  father  would  object. 
Accordingly  they  agreed  that  in  August,  when  the  racing 
moved  to  Saratoga,  they  would  run  away  and  get  married 
at  that  place.  Their  plan  was  that  Ashton  would  leave 
for  Saratoga  with  the  other  racing  men,  and  that  she 
would  join  him  the  next  day  in  Saratoga. 


They  had  arranged  to  be  married  by  a  magistrate,  and 
Ashton  had  shown  her  a  letter  from  one  at  Saratoga  who 
consented  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He  had  given  her  an 
engagement  ring  and  two  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
asked  her  to  keep  for  him,  lest  tempted  at  the  track  he 
should  lose  it. 

But  she  assured  Ford  it  was  not  such  material  things  as 
a  letter,  a  ring,  or  gift  of  money  that  had  led  her  to  trust 
Ashton.  His  fear  of  losing  her,  his  complete  subjection  to 
her  wishes,  his  happiness  in  her  presence,  all  seemed  to 
prove  that  to  make  her  happy  was  his  one  wish,  and  that 
he  could  do  anything  to  make  her  unhappy  appeared 
impossible. 

They  were  married  the  morning  she  arrived  at  Saratoga; 
and  the  same  day  departed  for  Niagara  FalLs  and  Quebec. 
The  honeymoon  lasted  ten  days.  They  were  ten  days  of 
complete  happiness.  No  one,  so  the  girl  declared,  could 
have  been  more  kind,  more  unselfishly  considerate  of  her 
than  her  husband.  They  returned  to  Saratoga  and 
engaged  a  suite  of  rooms  at  one  of  the  big  hotels.  Ashton 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  rooms  shown  him,  and  leaving 
her  upstairs  returned  to  the  office  floor  to  ask  for  others. 

Since  that  moment  his  wife  had  never  se<  n  him  nor 
heard  from  him. 

On  the  day  of  her  marriage  young  Mrs.  Ashton  had 
written  to  her  father  asking  him  to  give  her  his  good 
wishes  and  pardon.  He  refused  both.  As  she  had  feared, 
he  did  not  consider  that  for  a  bank  clerk  a  gambler  made  a 
desirable  son-in-law;  and  the  letters  he  wrote  his  daughter 
were  so  bitter  that  in  reply  she  informed  him  he  had 
forced  her  to  choose  between  her  family  and  her  husband, 
and  that  she  chose  her  husband.  In  consequence,  when 
she  found  herself  deserted  she  felt  she  could  not  return  to 
her  people.  She  remained  in  Saratoga.  There  she  moved 
into  cheap  lodgings,  and  in  order  that  the  two  thousand 
dollars  Ashton  had  left  with  her  might  be  saved  for  his 
child,  she  had  learned  to  typewrite,  and  after  four  months 
had  been  able  to  support  herself.  Within  the  last  month 
( Continued  on  Pane  30) 
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IT'S  a  cinch  that  college 
life  would  be  a  whole  lot 
more  congested  with 
pleasure  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
towns  that  the  colleges  are 
in.  I  don't  mean  that  a  town 
around  a  college  hasn't  its 
uses.  Wherever  you  find  a 
town  you  can  find  lunch 
counters  and  theaters  with 
galleries  from  which  you  can 
learn  the  drama  at  a  quarter 
a  throw,  and  street  cars  that 
can  be  tampered  with,  and 
wooden  sidewalks  that  burn 
well  on  celebration  nights, 
and  nice  girls  that  began 
being  nice  four  college  gen- 
erations ago  and  never  forgot 
how.  All  of  these  things 
about  a  town  are  mighty 
handy  when  it  comes  to  get- 
ting a  higher  education  in  a 
good,  live  college  where  you 
don't  have  to  tunnel  through 
three  feet  of  moss  to  find  a 
faculty  member.  But  even 
all  this  can't  reconcile  me 
to  the  way  a  town  butts  into 
college  affairs.  It  is  some- 
thing disgusting. 

You  know  it  yourself,  Bill. 
Didn't  you  go  to  Yell-again, 
where  the  police  arrested 
the  whole  freshman  class 

for  painting  the  sophomores  green?  Well,  it's  the  same 
way  all  over.  No  sooner  does  a  college  town  get  big 
enough  to  support  a  rudimentary  policeman  who  peddles 
vegetables  when  he  isn't  putting  down  anarchy  than  it 
gets  busy  and  begins  to  regulate  the  college  students. 
And  the  bigger  it  gets  the  more  regulating  it  wants  to  do. 
Why,  they  tell  me  that  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
there  hasn't  been  a  riot  for  nine  years,  and  that  over  in 
Washington  Park,  three  blocks  away,  an  eleven-ton 
statue  of  old  Chris  Columbus  has  lain  for  ages  and  no 
college  class  has  had  spirit  enough  to  haul  it  out  on  the 
street-car  tracks.  That's  what  regulating  a  college  does 
for  it.  There  are  more  policemen  in  Chicago  than  there 
are  students  in  the  University.  If  you  give  your  yell  off 
the  campus  you  have  to  get  a  permit  from  the  city 
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council.  It's  worse  than  that  in  Philadelphia,  they  tell 
me.  Why,  there,  if  a  Pennsylvania  student  comes  down- 
town with  a  flareback  coat  and  heart-shaped  trousers  and 
one  of  those  nifty  little  pompadour  hats  that  are  brushed 
back  from  the  brow  to  give  the  brains  a  chance  to  grow, 
they  arrest  him  for  collecting  a  crowd  and  disturbing 
traffic.  No,  sir,  no  big-town  college  for  me.  Getting 
college  life  in  those  places  reminds  me  of  rying  to  get 
that  world-wide  feeling  on  ice-cream  soda.  There's  as 
much  spirit  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

Excuse  me  for  getting  sore,  but  that's  the  way  I  do 
when  I  begin  to  talk  about  college  towns.  They  don't 
know  their  places.  Take  Jonesville,  where  Siwash  is,  for 
instance.  When  Siwash  College  was  founded  by  "that 
noble  band  of  Christian  truth  seekers,"  as  the  catalogue 


puts  it,  Jonesville  was  a  mud- 
hole  freckled  with  houses. 
The  railroad  trains  whistled 
"get  out  of  my  way"  to  the 
town  when  they  whooped 
through  it,  and  when  you 
went  into  a  merchant's  store 
and  woke  him  up  he  started 
off  home  to  dinner  from  force 
of  habit.  The  only  thing  they 
ever  regulated  there  was  the 
clock.  They  regulated  that 
once  a  year  and  usually  found 
that  they  were  two  or  three 
days  behind  time.  Hadn't 
noticed  it  at  all. 

That's  what  Jonesville  was 
when  Siwash  started.  You 
can  bet  for  the  first  forty 
years  they  didn't  do  much 
regulating  around  the  college. 
The  students  just  let  the 
town  stay  there  because  it 
was  quiet.  The  citizens  used 
to  elect  town  marshals  over 
seventy  years  old,  so  their 
gray  hairs  would  protect 
them  from  the  students,  and 
when  the  boys  had  won  a 
debate  or  a  ball  game  and 
wanted  to  burn  a  barn  or  two 
to  cheer  up  the  atmosphere 
at  evening,  nothing  at  all 
was  said— at  least  out  loud. 
Jonesville  was  meek  enough 
then,  you  bet.  Why,  back  in  the  seventies  the  students 
used  to  vote  at  town  elections,  and  once  for  a  joke  they  all 
voted  for  old  "Apple  Sally"  for  president  of  the  village 
board.  Made  her  serve,  too.  Talk  about  regulating!  Did 
you  ever  see  a  farmer's  dog  go  out  and  try  to  regulate  a 
sixty-horse-power  automobile?  That's  about  as  much  as 
Jonesville  would  have  regulated  us  thirty  years  ago. 

But,  of  course,  having  a  real  peppery  college  in  its 
midst,  Jonesville  couldn't  help  but  grow.  People  came 
and  started  boarding-houses.  There  had  to  be  restaurants 
and  bookstores  and  necktie  emporiums,  too,  and  pretty 
soon  the  railroad  built  a  couple  of  branches  into  town 
and  started  the  division  shops.  Then  Jonesville  woke  up 
and  walked  right  past  old  Siwash.  In  ten  years  it  had 
street  cars,  paved  streets,  water-works,  a  political  machine 
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and  a  city  debt  as  large  as  the  law  would  allow.  And 
worse  than  that,  it  had  a  police  force.  It  had  nine 
officers  in  uniform,  most  of  whom  could  speak  English 
and  several  of  whom  could  read  and  write  and  swing  big 
clubs  with  a  strictly  American  accent.  Nice  sort  of  a 
thing  to  turn  loose  in  a  quiet  college  town.  This  was  long 
before  my  time,  but  they  tell  me  that  the  students  held 
indignation  meetings  for  a  week  after  the  first  arrest  was 
made.  You  see,  the  students  at  Siwash  always  had  their 
own  rules  and  lived  up  to  them  strictly.  The  faculty  put 
them  on  their  honor  and  that  honor  was  never  abused. 
Students  were  not  allowed  to  burn  the  college  buildings 
nor  kill  the  professors.  These  rules  were  never  broken, 
and  naturally  the  boys  felt  rather  insulted  when  the  city 
turned  loose  a  horde  of  blue-coated  busybodies  to  inter- 
fere with  things  that  didn't  concern  them. 

Still,  Siwash  got  along  very  well  even  after  the  police 
force  was  organized.  You  see,  after  a  town  has  had  a  col- 
lege in  its  middle  for  about  fifty  years,  pretty  much 
everybody  in  town  has  attended  it  at  one  time  or  another. 
None  of  the  police  had  diplomas,  but  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  an  ex-member  of  a  college  debating  society 
delivering  groceries,  or  an  ex-president  of  his  class  getting 
up  in  an  engine  cab  to  take  the  flyer  into  the  city.  For 
years  every  police  magistrate  was  an  old  Siwash  man,  and, 
though  plenty  of  the  boys  would  get  arrested,  there  were 
never  any  thirty-day  complications  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  Two  classes  would  meet  on  the  main  street  and 
muss  each  other  up.  The  police  would  arrest  nine  or  ten 
of  the  ringleaders.  The  next  morning  the  prisoners 
would  appear  before  Squire  Jennings,  who  climbed  up 
on  the  old  college  building  with  his  class  flag  in  '54  and 
kept  a  rival  class  away  by  tearing  down  the  chimney 
and  throwing  the  bricks  at  them.  Naturally,  nothing 
very  deadly  happened.  The  good  old  fellow  would 
lecture  the  crowd  and  let  them  off  with  a  stern  warning. 
Maybe  two  or  three  seniors  would  come  home  late  at 
night  from  their  frat  hall  and  take  a  wooden  Indian 
cigar  sign  along  with  them  just  for  company.  One  of 
those  Indians  is  such  a  steady  sort  of  a  chap  to  have 
along  late  at  night.  Of  course,  they  would  be  arrested  by 
old  Hank  Anderson  on  the  courthouse  beat,  but  it  wasn't 
anything  serious.  They  would  telephone  Frank  Hinck- 
ley, who  was  editor  of  the  city  daily,  and  just  convalesc- 
ing from  four  years  of  college  life  himself,  and  he  would 
come  down  and  bail  them  out,  and  Squire  Jennings 
would  kick  them  out  the  next  morning.  Frank  was  the 
patron  saint  of  the  students  for  years  when  it  came  to 
bail.  He  used  to  say  he  had  all  the  fun  of  being  a  doctor 
and  getting  called  out  nights  without  having  to  try  to 
collect  any  fees.  Frank  was  no  Croesus  those  days,  and 
I've  seen  him  go  bail  for  fifteen  students  at  one  hundred 
dollars  apiece,  when  his  total  assets  amounted  to  a  dress 
suit,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  photographs  and  his 
next  week's  salary. 

By  the  time  I  had  come  to  college,  getting  arrested  had 
gotten  to  be  a  regular  formality.  A  freshman  would  go  up 
Main  Street  at  night,  trying  to  hide  a  nine-foot  board  sign 
under  his  spring  overcoat.  Halvor  Skoogerson,  a  pale- 
eyed  guardian  of  the  peace,  who  was  studying  up  to  be 
naturalized,  would  arrest  him  for  theft,  riot,  disorderly 
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conduct,  suspicious  appearance  and  intoxication,  not 
understanding  why  any  sober  man  would  want  to 
carry  a  young  lumber-yard  home  under  his  coat  at 
night.  The  prisoner  would  telephone  for  Hinckley, 
who  would  crawl  out  of  bed,  come  downtown  cussing, 
and  bail  away  in  sleepy  tones.  The  next  morning  the 
freshie  would  go  up  before  Squire  Jennings,  who  would 
ask  him  in  awful  accents  if  he  realized  that  the  state 
penitentiary  was  only  four  hours  away  by  fast  train, 
and  that  many  a  man  was  boarding  there  who  would 
blush  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  man  who  had 
stolen  a  nine-foot  sign  and  carried  it  down  Main 
Street,  interfering  with  pedestrians,  when  there  was 
a  perfectly  good  alley  which  ought  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes.  Then  he  would  warn  the  culprit  that 
the  next  time  he  was  caught  lugging  off  a  bill-board 
or  a  wooden  platform  or  a  corncrib  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  put  it  back  again  before  he  got  breakfast; 
after  which  he  would  tell  him  to  go  along  and  try 
studying  for  a  change,  and  the  freshman  would  go 
back  to  college  and  join  the  hero  brigade.  It  was  a 
mighty  meek  man  in  Siwash  who  couldn't  get  arrested 
those  days.  Even  the  hymn  singers  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  criminal  records.  It  got  so,  finally,  that  when- 
ever we  had  a  nightshirt  parade  in  honor  of  any  little 
college  victory  the  line  of  march  would  lead  right 
through  the  police  station.  We  knew  what  was  coming 
and  would  save  the  cops  the  trouble  of  hauling  us 
over  in  the  hustle  wagon. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  about  as  much  fun  to  be  R 
regulated  as  it  was  to  run  the  town.   But  one  night 
Squire  Jennings  put  his  other  foot  into  the  grave  and 
died  entirely;  and  before  any  of  us  realized  what  was 
happening  a  special  election  had  been  held  and  Malachi 
Scroggs  had  been  elected  police  magistrate. 

Malachi  Scroggs  was  a  triple  extract  of  grouch  who 
lived  on  the  north  side  two  miles  away  from  college  in  a 
big  white  house  with  one  of  those  old-fashioned  dog- 
house effects  on  top.  He  was  an  acrimonious  quarrel  all 
by  himself.  Sunlight  soured  when  it  struck  him.  I  have 
seen  a  fox  terrier,  lying  perfectly  happy  on  the  sidewalk, 
get  up  after  Scroggs  had  passed  him  and  go  over  and  bite  an 
automobile  tire.  He  lived  on  gloom  and  lawsuits  and  the 
last  time  he  smiled  was  1878— that  was  when  a  small  boy 
fell  nineteen  feet  out  of  a  tree  while  robbing  his  orchard, 
and  the  doctor  said  he  would  never  be  able  to  rob  any  more 
orchards. 

This  was  the  kind  of  a  mental  astringent  Malachi  was. 
Naturally,  he  loved  the  gay  and  happy  little  college  boys. 
Oh,  how  he  loved  us!  He  had  complained  to  the  police 
regularly  during  each  celebration  for  twenty  years.  He 
had  expressed  the  opinion  publicly  that  a  college  boy  was 
a  cross  between  a  hyena  and  a  grasshopper  with  a  fog- 
horn attachment  thrown  in  free  of  charge.  He  wasn't  a 
college  man  himself,  you  see — never  could  find  one 
where  the  students  didn't  use  slang,  probably,  and  he  just 
naturally  didn't  understand  us  at  all.  Of  course,  we 
didn't  mind  that.  It's  no  credit  to  carry  an  interlinear 
translation  of  your  temperament  on  your  face.  So  long 
as  he  kept  in  his  own  yard  and  quarreled  with  his  own 
dog  for  not  feeding  on  freshmen  more  enthusiastically,  we 
got  along  as  finely  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  and  John  L. 
Sullivan.  Even  when  he  was  appointed  police  magistrate 
we  didn't  object.  In  fact,  we  didn't  bumpity-bump  to 
the  situation  until  we  went  up  against  him  in  court. 

Part  of  the  senior  class  had  been  having  a  little  choir 
practice  in  one  of  the  town  restaurants.  It  was  a  lovely 
affair  and  there  wasn't  a  more  cheerful  crowd  of  fellows 
on  earth  than  they  were  when  they  marched  down  the 
street  at  one  A.  M.  eighteen  abreast  and  singing  one  of  the 
dear  old  songs  in  a  kind  of  a  steam-siren  barytone. 

Now,  they  had  never  attempted  to  regulate  mere  noise 
in  Jonesville,  but  that  night  a  brand-new  policeman  had 
gone  on  the  courthouse  beat,  and  blamed  if  he  didn't 
arrest  the  whole  bunch  for  disturbing  the  peace — when 
they  hadn't  broken  a  single  thing,  mind  you.  They  were 
pretty  mad  about  it  at  first,  but,  after  all,  it  was  only  a 
joke  and  when  Hinckley  got  down  to  bail  them  out  they 
were  singing  with  great  feeling  a  song  which  Jenkins,  the 
class  poet,  had  just  composed,  and  which  ran  as  follows: 

As  we  walked  along  the  street 

Officer  Sikes  we  chanced  to  meet, 

And  his  shoes  were  full  of  feet 

As  he  prowled,  along  his  beat. 

He  took  us  down  and  locked  us  up: 

Left  us  in  charge  of  a  Norsky  cop, 

And  we  didn't  get  home  till  early  in  the  morning. 

Hold  that  "morning"  as  long  as  you  can  and  tonsorialize 
to  beat  the  band.    Even  the  desk  sergeant  enjoyed  it. 

When  the  bunch  lined  up  the  next  morning  in  police 
court  there  was  Judge  Scroggs.  They  felt  as  if  they 
ought  to  treat  him  nicely,  he  being  a  newcomer  and  all  of 
them  being  very  familiar  with  the  ropes;  and  Emmons,  the 
class  president,  started  explaining  to  him  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake.  Scroggs  bit  him  off  with  a  voice  that  sounded 
like  a  terrier  snapping  at  a  fly. 

"We're  here  to  correct  these  mistakes,"  he  said.  "  You 
were  all  singing  on  the  public  street  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  weren't 
you?" 

' '  We  were  trying 
to,"  said  Emmons, 
still  friendly. 

"Ten  days 
apiece,"  said  the 
magistrate.  "Call 
the  next  case." 

If  any  one  had 
removed  the  floor 
from  under  these 
seniors  and  let  them 
drop  one  thousand 
and  one  feet  into 
space  they  couldn't 
have  felt  more 
shocked.  ._■  Even  the 
clerk  and  the  desk 
sergeant  were 
amazed.  They 
tried  to  help  ex- 
plain, but  the 
human  vinegar- 
cruet  turned 
around  and  spat  the 
following  through 
his  clenched  teeth: 
"Gentlemen,  I 
have  been  a  p- 
pointed  to  sit  on 
this  bench  and  I 
don't  need  any  help.  Any  more  objections  will  be  in  con- 
tempt of  court.  Sergeant,  remove  these  young  thugs  and 
have  them  sent  up  to  the  workhouse  at  once." 

Maybe  you  don't  think  the  college  seethed  when  the 
news  got  out.  There  were  the  leading  lights  of  the  school, 
including  the  president  of  the  senior  class,  the  chairman 
of  the  junior  promenade,  two  halfbacks,  the  pitcher  on 
the  baseball  team  and  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
all  in  the  works  for  ten  days,  along  with  as  choice  an 
assortment  of  plain  drunks  and  fancy  resters  as  you  could 
find  in  ninety  miles  of  mainline  railroad.  The  students 
fairly  went  mad  and  bit  at  the  air.  Even  the  faculty 
got  busy  and  Prexie  dropped  over  to  police  court  to  square 
it.  He  came  out  a  minute  later  very  white  around 
the  mouth.  I  don't  know  what  Old  Maledictions  said  to 
him,  but  it  was  a  great  sufficiency,  I  guess.  He  seemed 
as  insulted  as  Lord  Tennyson  might  have  been  if  the 
milkman  had  pulled  his  whiskers. 

There  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  done.  The  faculty  appealed 
to  the  mayor,  but  old  Scroggs  had  some  regular  Spanish- 
bit  hold  on  him  in  the  way  of  a  short-time  note,  I  guess, 
and  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  Our  col- 
lege great  men  were  hauled  out  to  the  works  and  served 
their  time.  When  they  got  out  they  were  sights.  They 
weren't  strong  on  sanitation  in  workhouses  in  those  days. 
Even  their  friends  shook  hands  with  them  with  tongs. 
Think  of  sixteen  proud  monarchs  of  the  campus  making 
brick  in  striped  suits,  with  a  cross  foreman  who  used  to 
haul  ashes  from  the  college  campus  lording  it  over  them 
and  tracing  their  ancestry  back  through  thirty  thousand 
generations  of  undesirable  citizens!  Nice,  wasn't  it? 
Oh,  very! 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  sad  and  serious  year  for 
Siwash.  For  the  first  time  Scroggs  enjoyed  college  boys. 
Soaking  students  got  to  be  his  specialty.  We  did  our 
blamedest  to  behave,  but  you  can't  break  off  the  habits  of 
generations  in  a  week  or  two.  Soon  after  the  seniors  got 
out  the  Mock  Turtles,  a  sophomore  society,  capacity 
thirty  thousand  quarts,  absent-mindedly  tipped  over  a 
street  car  on  their  way  home  and  were  jugged  for  thirty 
days.  They  had  to  enlarge  the  workhouse  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  four  of  our  best  football  players  were  retired 
from  circulation  all  through  October.  Think  what  that 
meant!  The  whole  college  went  up,  just  before  the  game 
with  Hambletonian,  and  knelt  on  the  sidewalk  before 
Judge  Scroggs'  house.  He  set  the  dog  on  us.  Said  after- 
ward he  wished  the  dog  had  been  larger  and  hadn't  had 
his  supper.  A  month  later  four  members  of  the  glee  club 
tried  to  do  our  favorite  stunt  of  putting  the  horse  in  the 
herdic  and  hauling  him  home,  and  it  cost  them  twenty- 
nine  days  just  enough  to  break  up  the  club.  The  whole 
basket-ball  team  got  thirty  days  because  they  took  the 
bronze  statue  off  the  fountain  in  the  public  square  one 
night,  laid  him  on  the  car  tracks  in  some  old  clothes,  and 
had  the  ambulance  force  trying  to  resuscitate  him. 
Nobody  had  ever  objected  to  this  little  joke  before,  but  it 
cost  us  the  state  championship  and  two  of  the  team  left 
school  when  they  got  out.  Said  they'd  come  to  Siwash 
for  a  college  education,  not  for  a  course  of  etymology  in  a 
workhouse. 

It  was  terrible.  We  scarcely  dared  to  cut  out  our 
mufflers  enough  to  whistle  to  each  other  on  the  street. 
By  spring  we  were  desperate.  We  had  lost  the  basket- 
ball championship.  The  glee  club  was  ruined.  Muggle- 
dorfer  had  bumped  us  in  football— that  was  the  year 
before  Ole  Skjarsen  came  to  school  -and  college  spirit 
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at  Siwash  had  been  gummed  up  until  it  could  have  been 
successfully  imitated  by  a  four-thousand-year-old  mummy. 
Our  college  meetings  resembled  the  overflow  from  a 
funeral  around  the  front  steps.  We  used  to  shut  down  all 
the  windows,  say  "shsh"  nine  times,  and  then  write  out 
our  college  yell  on  curl  papers  and  burn  the  papers.  You 
could  have  swapped  Siwash  off  for  a  correspondence  school 
without  noticing  any  difference  in  the  reverberations. 

That  was  Petey  Simmons'  first  year  in  college.  I've 
told  you  more  or  less  about  Petey  before.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  one  of  these  country  bankers  who  manage  to 
get  as  much  fun  out  of  half  a  million  as  a  New  Yorker 
could  out  of  a  whole  railroad.  Petey  was  a  little  chap 
who  had  always  had  what  he  wanted  and  would  cheer- 
fully sit  up  all  night  thinking  up  new  things  to  want.  He 
was  just  a  freshman,  but  he  could  give  points  to  all  the 
college  in  the  matter  of  explosive  clothes  and  nifty  ways 
of  being  expensive  to  Dad.  He  couldn't  get  along  with- 
out coat-cut  underwear  before  we  had  heard  of  it,  and 
you  could  tell  by  looking  at  his  shoes  just  what  the  rest 
of  the  school  would  be  wearing  in  two  years.  That  was 
Petey  all  the  way  through.  He  was  first  and  Father  Time 
was  nowhere,  forty  miles  back  with  a  busted  tire. 

Petey  took  to  college  life  like  a  kid  to  candy  and  just 
soaked  himself  in  college  spirit.  He  proposed  his  sixty- 
five-dollar  banjo  for  membership  in  the  club  and  went  in 
with  it  of  course.  He  was  elected  yellmaster  before  he 
had  been  in  school  two  weeks,  and  if  you  ever  want  to 
know  how  much  noise  can  come  out  of  a  comparatively 
small  orifice  you  should  have  seen  him  emitting  riot  and 
pandemonium  in  the  second  half  of  a  lively  football  game. 
Naturally,  it  worried  Petey  almost  to  death  to  see  the 
dear  old  Coll.  disintegrating  under  the  Scroggs  Inquisition, 
and  he  used  to  sit  around  his  frat  house  with  his  head  on 
his  hands  for  hours,  smoking  his  pipe,  which  had  the 
largest  bowl  in  school,  and  combing  his  convolutions  for 
a  plan.  Then,  along  in  March,  he  electrified  the  whole 
school  by  taking  Martha 
Scroggs  to  the  college 
promenade. 

Martha  was  old  Mala- 
chi's  daughter.  We  hadn't 
known  it,  but  she  had 
been  in  school  all  that 
year.  She  was  a  quiet  girl 
who  was  designed  like  a 
tall  problem  in  plane 
geometry.  While  it  was 
possible  for  a  clock  to  run 
in  the  same  room  with 
her,  still  she  was  not  what 
you  might  call  a  picnic  to 
look  at.  She  was  the  kind 
of  girl  a  man  would  look 
at  once  and  then  go  off 
and  admire  the  scenery, 
even  if  it  only  consisted 
of  a  ninety-acre  cornfield 
and  a  grain  elevator. 
Martha  was  only  about 
eighteen,  and  I  never 
could  understand  how  she 
got  on  to  the  styles  of 
thirty-six  years  ago  and 
wore  them  as  fluently  as 
she  did. 

Naturally,  Martha  had 
gotten  along  in  her  studies 
without  being  pestered  by 
society  to  any  extent.  I 
sometimes  think  this  helped  old  Scroggs  to  hate  us.  She 
was  his  only  child,  and  he  had  taken  all  the  affection  and 
interest  that  most  people  distribute  over  their  entire 
acquaintanceship  and  concentrated  it  on  her.  They  had 
grown  up  together  since  she  became  a  motherless  baby, 
and  they  did  say  that  while  you  could  bombard  the  old 
man  with  gatling  guns  without  jarring  his  opinions  he 
would  lie  down,  roll  over,  jump  through  a  hoop  or  play 
dead  whenever  Martha  wanted  him  to. 

Naturally,  Martha  caused  some  mild  sensation  when 
she  appeared  at  the  biggest  social  spasm  of  the  college 
year,  with  her  sleeves  bulging  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
nothing  but  her  own  hair  on  her  head.  But  what  caused 
the  real  sensation  was  the  fact  that  Petey  had  been 
released  from  the  workhouse  the  day  before.  Yes,  sir — 
just  turned  out  with  seven  more  days  to  serve.  He  had 
thrown  a  brick  at  a  sophomore  who  was  trying  to  catch 
him  and  dye  his  hair  the  sophomore  colors,  and  the  brick 
had  annihilated  one  of  the  city's  precious  thirty-seven- 
cent  street  lights.  Petey  had  gone  to  the  works  for  ten 
days,  leaving  a  new  dress  suit  that  hadn't  been  dedicated 
and  unlimited  woe  among  the  girls,  for  he  was  a  Class  A 
fusser. 

Petey  was  non-committal  about  his  insanity.  He  had 
the  best  eye  for  beauty  in  the  college,  and  yet  he  had  been 
taking  Miss  Scroggs  around  to  church  socials  and  town 
affairs  for  two  months.  But  college  boys  aren't  slow, 
whatever  you  want  to  say  about  them.    We  had  faith 


in  Petey  and  we  backed  up  his  game.  We  gave  Martha 
the  time  of  her  young  life  at  the  Prom,  -pulled  off  three 
imitation  rows  over  her  program— and  then  we  turned 
in  that  winter  and  gave  her  a  good,  hot  rush  -which  is  a 
technical  college  expression  for  keeping  a  girl  dated  up  so 
that  she  doesn't  have  time  to  wash  the  dishes  at  home 
once  a  month. 

I  must  say  that  it  wasn't  much  of  a  punishment,  either, 
when  we  got  acquainted  with  Martha.  She  was  a  good 
fellow  clear  through  and  had  a  smile  that  illuminated  her 
plain  face  like  a  torchlight  parade.  Of  course,  after  you 
get  out  of  school  you  learn  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep 
and  seldom  affects  the  brain;  but  this  is  a  wonderful 
discovery  for  a  college  boy  to  make  when  there  are  so 
many  raving  beauties  about  him  that  he  has  to  take  a 
nap  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  dream  about  all  of  them. 
At  any  rate,  we  took  Martha  to  everything  that  came 
along,  one  of  us  or  another,  and  before  a  month  we  didn't 
have  to  pretend  very  much  to  scrap  for  her  dances,  even  if 
you  did  have  to  lug  her  around  the  room  by  main  strength 
— she  was  as  heavy  on  her  feet  as  a  motor-bus. 

April  came  and  the  first  baseball  game  with  it,  and 
Saunders,  our  pitcher,  managed  to  draw  a  thirty-day 
sentence  for  stealing  a  steam  roller  one  noon  and  racing 
off  down  the  avenue  with  a  fat  cop  in  pursuit.  We 
nearly  fell  dead  once  more  when  Saunders  came  walking 
into  chapel  three  days  later.  He  had  been  released  by 
Judge  Scroggs  with  a  warning  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  do  anything  of  any  sort  at  any  time  any  more, 
and  had  been  assured  that  he  was  nothing  more  than 
hangman's  meat.  But  he  had  been  released!  That 
night  he  took  Martha  Scroggs  to  the  Alfalfa  Delt  hop. 
And  the  next  day  he  held  Muggledorfer  down  to  two  hits 
and  no  runs,  with  Martha  waving  hurrahs  at  him  from  a 
tally-ho. 

We  wanted  to  elect  Petey  president  of  the  college,  for 
we  laid  the  whole  affair  to  him.   But  he  wouldn't  talk  at 


all.  If  anything,  he  seemed  a  little  sore  about  the  whole 
thing.  Martha  didn't  loosen  up,  either.  She  just  smiled 
and  told  those  of  us  who  knew  her  well  enough  to  ask 
questions  that  Saunders  was  a  lovely  boy  and  that  she 
had  had  that  date  with  him  for  ages — flies'  ages,  I  guess 
she  meant,  for  Alice  Marsters,  one  of  the  school  beauties, 
stayed  home  from  the  dance  after  announcing  that  she 
was  going  with  Saunders,  and  never  seemed  able  to 
remember  him  by  sight  after  that. 

About  a  week  afterward  Maxwell,  the  college  orator, 
a  very  solemn  member  of  the  Siwash  brain  trust,  was 
arrested  for  ever  so  little  a  thing.  I  believe  he  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  help  give  the  college  yell  the  night  his 
literary  society  won  a  debate.  Anyway,  he  got  ten  days, 
and  he  was  due  in  three  days  to  orate  for  Siwash  against 
the  whole  Northwest.  It  was  the  biggest  event  of  the 
school  year— the  oratorical  contest.  We'd  won  seven  of 
them  — more  than  any  other  school  in  the  sixteen  states, 
and  we  stood  a  good  show  with  Maxwell.  We  were 
crazy  to  win.  Of  course,  nobody  ever  goes  to  the  contests; 
but  we  all  stay  up  all  night  to  hear  the  results,  and  when 
we  win,  which  we  do  once  every  other  college  generation, 
we  try  to  make  the  celebration  bigger  than  the  stories  of 
other  celebrations  that  have  been  handed  down.  We'd 
been  planning  this  celebration  all  winter  and  had  every- 
thing combustible  in  Jonesville  spotted. 

Some  of  us  were  for  going  out  and  burning  up  the  work- 
house, but  before  we  got  around  to  it  Maxwell  appeared. 


It  was  the  day  before  the  contest.  He'd  only  served  two 
days,  but  instead  of  rushing  right  off  to  rehearse  his  oration, 
which  he  couldn't  do  in  the  workhouse  owing  to  an  unac- 
countable prejudice  the  tramps  and  other  prisoners  have 
against  oratory,  he  took  the  evening  off  and  went  driving 
with  Martha  Scroggs  —about  as  queer  a  thing  for  him  to 
do  as  it  would  be  for  the  Pope  to  take  a  young  lady  to  the 
theater.  But  we  didn't  ask  any  questions.  We  cheered 
him  off  on  the  midnight  train,  and  the  next  night,  when 
he  won  and  we  got  the  news,  we  turned  out  and  built  a 
bonfire  of  everything  that  wasn't  nailed  down.  And  when 
the  police  got  done  chasing  us  they  had  nineteen  of  the 
brightest  and  best  sons  of  Siwash  bottled  up  in  the  booby 
hatch. 

We  didn't  mind  that  on  general  principles.  The  bon- 
fire was  worth  it,  especially  since  we  managed  to  get  a 
few  palings  from  old  Scroggs'  fence  for  it  — but,  as  usual, 
the  wrong  men  got  pinched.  There  was  the  inter-col- 
legiate track  meet  due  in  two  weeks,  and  there,  in  the  list 
of  felons,  were  Evans,  our  crack  sprinter,  Petersen,  our 
hammer  heaver,  and  yours  truly,  who  could  pole  vault 
about  as  high  as  they  run  elevators  in  Europe,  even  if  he 
was  only  a  sub-freshman  with  field  mice  in  his  hair. 

Now,  this  was  really  serious.  We  could  afford  to  lose 
an  oratorical  contest— it  just  meant  no  bonfire  for  another 
year— but  we  had  our  hearts  set  on  that  track  meet.  We 
were  up  against  orr  lifetime  rivals  — Muggledorfer,  the 
State  Normal,  Kiowa,  Hambletonian,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  We  had  to  win— I  don't  know  why.  Beats  all 
how  many  things  you  have  to  do  in  college  that  don't 
seem  so  absolutely  necessary  a  few  years  afterward. 
Anyhow,  if  we  three  point-gobblers  had  to  spend  the  next 
ten  days  in  the  works  instead  of  rounding  into  form,  the 
points  Siwash  would  win  in  that  meet  could  be  added  up 
by  a  three-year-old  boy  who  was  a  bad  scholar.  It  was 
so  desperate  that  we  hired  a  lawyer  and  laid  the  case 
before  him  that  night  as  we  sat  in  our  horrid  cells — they 

wouldn't  take  Hinckley 
for  bail  any  more. 

"Get  a  continuance," 
said  he.  And  the  next 
morning  he  appeared  with 
us  before  the  awful  pres- 
ence and  demanded  the 
continuance  on  the  score 
of  important  evidence, 
lack  of  time  to  perfect 
a  defense,  other  engage- 
ments, poor  crops,  Presi- 
dential election,  and  good- 
ness knows  what — regular 
lawyer  style,  you  know. 

Old  Scroggs  glared  at 
us  the  way  an  unusually 
hungry  tiger  might  look 
at  a  lamb  that  was  being 
taken  away  to  get  a  little 
riper.  "I  cannot  object 
to  a  reasonable  continu- 
ance," he  said  sourly. 
"And  I  don't  deny  that 
you  will  need  all  the  de- 
fense you  can  get.  The 
case  is  an  atrocious  one. 
and  I  propose  to  do  my 
small  part  toward  putting 
down  arson  and  riot  in 
this  unhappy  town.  You 
will  appear  two  weeks 
from  this  morning." 
The  field  meet  was  two  weeks  from  that  afternoon! 
And  we  didn't  have  a  ghost  of  a  defense! 

We  three  scraped  up  the  required  bail  and  went  back 
to  college  feeling  as  cheerful  as  a  man  who  has  been  told 
that  his  hanging  has  been  postponed  until  his  wedding 
morning.  Of  course,  we  sent  for  Petey  Simmons.  He 
arrived  dejected.  "No  use,  fellows,"  he  remarked  as  he 
came  in  the  door.  "  I  know  what  you  all  want.  You  all 
want  engagements  with  Martha  Scroggs.  It'snogo.  Pve 
been  over  to  see  her  and  she's  afraid  to  tackle  it.  The 
old  man  has  told  her  that  if  she  runs  around  with  any  more 
of  this  disgraceful,  disgusting  and  nine  other  epitheted 
college  bunch  he'll  show  her  the  door.  Says  he's  been 
worked  and  he's  through.  Says  he's  going  to  give  you 
the  limit  and,  if  possible,  he's  going  to  give  you  enough 
to  keep  you  in  all  vacation  instead  of  letting  you  loose  on 
a  defenseless  world  all  summer.  That's  how  strong  you 
are  up  at  the  Scroggs  house." 

There  you  were!  Siwash  College,  the  pride  of  six  dec- 
ades, mollycoddled  by  an  old  parody  on  a  gorilla  with 
a  grouch  against  the  solar  system !  We  trained  these  two 
weeks  in  hopes  that  a  chariot  of  fire  would  come  up  and 
take  the  old  man  down,  but  there  was  nothing  doing.  He 
remained  abnormally  healthy  and  supernaturally  mad. 
On  the  morning  before  the  fatal  day  we  all  wrote  letters 
home,  explaining  that  we  had  secured  elegant  jobs  in  the 
various  emporiums  over  the  city  and  wouldn't  be  home 
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In  Radcliffe  Quadrangle,  University 
College,  Oxford 


'HEN  the 
English  lad 
has  finished 
with  the  public 
school  and  enters 
a  university  he  in- 
stantly becomes  a 
man.  It  is  true 
that  at  some  of  the 
public  schools  the 
term  man  is  applied 
to  the  student,  but 
this  assumption  is 
not  at  all  general; 
and  every  one 
knows  that  a  person 
of  twenty-five,  if  he 
still  lingers  at  the 
public  school,  is 
merely  a  lad;  while 
the  youth  of  seven- 
teen whose  name  is 
down  on  the  univer- 
sity roll  is  undoubt- 
edly a  man. 

To  the  ordinary 
individual  it  would 
seem  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of 
universities  to 
choose  from  in 
Great  Britain,  but 
when  the  English- 
man speaks  of "the 
universities ' '  he  has 
in  mind  only  two 
institutions,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It 
seems  odd  that  the 
universities  in  the 
capital  cities  of 
England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  should  not  be  more  prominent  than  they  are, 
either  in  the  architectural  beauty  of  their  buildings  or  in 
the  celebrity  of  their  scholarship. 

Last  week  I  strolled  through  the  grounds  of  Trinity,  the 
teaching  college  of  Dublin  University,  and  although  there 
was  a  certain  attractiveness  about  its  green  lawns,  flower 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  yet  the  undistinguished  buildings 
were  scattered  here  and  there  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  sort 
of  way  that  was  most  unimpressive.  One  modern  erec- 
tion, built  in  imitation  of  a  Venetian  palace,  received,  I 
am  told,  the  rather  rare  commendation  of  Ruskin;  but 
after  all,  it  was  merely  a  copy  and  not  an  original,  incon- 
gruously placed  at  that— for  a  Venetian  palace  should  be 
set  on  a  canal.  I  hope  if  they  rebuild  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  they  will  construct  it  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
Irish  monastery. 

That  distinguished  writer  and  dramatist,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie,  was  my  guide  through  the  buildings  of  Edinburgh 
University,  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate.  All  Edinburgh  men 
are  very  proud  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  I  ran  some  risk  of 
offending  my  guide  when  I  told 
him  that  the  building  from  the 
street  reminded  me  of  a  banal 
wholesale  warehouse  in  an 
American  city. 

Edinburgh,  being  the  most 
picturesque  town  in  the  world, 
should  possess,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  equally  picturesque 
university  building. 

Lost  in  London 


IONDON  University  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find, 
although  I  live  only  a  few  miles 
out  of  that  metropolis.  Up  to 
within  nine  years  ago  it  was 
merely  an  examining  university, 
which  made  no  pretense  of 
teaching  students.  It  has  now, 
however,  a  college  where  peo- 
ple are  taught;  but,  as  I  have 
admitted,  I  never  could  find  it. 
I  believe  I  stumbled  on  a  sec- 
tion of  it  once  when  I  kept  an 
appointment  with  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  the  discoverer  of 
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argon.  I  complimented  him  on  the 
completeness  of  his  laboratory,  and 
he  replied: 

"Oh,  this  isn't  mine;  it  belongs 
to  the  University  of  London  ";  so  I 
must  inadvertently  have  stumbled 
at  least  on  the  precincts  of  that 
institution. 

So  much  for  the  universities  of  the 
three  capitals. 

The  building  that  houses  the 
university  of  that  great  commercial 
city,  Glasgow,  though  modern,  is 
much  more  impressive  than  that  of 
the  university  of  the  learned  and 
scholarly  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
old  university  building  in  Glasgow, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  the 
scene  of  events  in  some  of  his  novels, 
has  been  destroyed,  giving  way,  I 
believe,  to  a  huge  railway  station. 

One  of  the  unique  universities  in 
England  is  that  of  Durham,  which 
is  housed  in  the  ancient  castle  said 
to  have  been  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror  himself.  Indeed,  Dur- 
ham should  be  rather  a  militant 
college,  for  it  was  founded  by  that 
grim  and  successful  warrior,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  placed  it  in  a  castle 
that  has  seen  its  share  of  strife.  This 
castle  stands  magnificently  on  a 
bluff  overhanging  the  beautiful  little 
river,  and  near  it  rise  the  massive 
twin  towers  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  school  in 
a  more  romantic  situation. 
The  English  university  dearest  to  the  practical  man's 
heart  is  at  Birmingham.  It  is  as  modern  as  the  Singer  Build- 
ing, and  its  Chamberlain  tower,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  Singer  tower,  and  is  named  after  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
rises  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  the  air. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  between  any  two 
things  in  this  world  than  between  the  buildings  of  an 
Oxford  college  and  those  of  the  University  of  Birmingham ; 
or  between  the  things  taught  in  each. 

"I  never  use  the  big,  big  D!"  proclaimed  an  earlier 
Joseph — Sir  Joseph  Parker.  Our  present  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, as  his  opponents  know,  can  use  the  big  D  with  empha- 
sis, so  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
that  the  new  college  buildings,  in  whose  creating  he  was 
the  leading  spirit,  should  be  built  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
D.  An  Oxford  college  takes  the  form  of  a  square;  and 
if  a  clock  is  shown,  it  is  small  and  modest,  as  if  time  were 
of  little  account  there.   The  clock  in  Chamberlain  tcwer 
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is  so  big— three 
men  six  feet  high 
could  stand  up- 
right, one  on  the 
head  of  another, 

within  the  circumference  of  the  dial— that  the  electricity 
to  light  it  at  night  costs  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  a  sleepy  Oxford  college  the  undergraduates  nod 
over  Greek  and  Latin,  and  gradually  absorb  learning  per- 
taining to  the  past.  Birmingham's  classrooms  resemble 
sections  of  a  factory  rather  than  wards  of  a  college.  There 
you  can  learn  to  make  castings  and  steel  ingots,  to  work 
forges  and  furnaces,  to  extract  gold,  silver  and  other  metal 
from  the  ore,  and  refine  them.  There  are  complete  instal- 
lations for  the  production  of  electricity.  In  the  grounds 
has  been  dug  a  full-sized  coal  mine,  and  in  it  all  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia  have  been  erected  and  are  in  working 
order.  In  this  coal  mine  real  explosions  of  gas  take  place, 
the  effects  of  which  students  may  watch  through  thick 
glass  windows.  In  the  college  is  installed  the  largest 
metal-testing  machine  in  Europe,  handling  iron  up  to  the 
weight  of  two  hundred  tons,  pulling  it  apart,  pressing  it, 
and  twisting  it,  in  order  accurately  to  determine  its 
strength. 

In  the  Oxford  libraries  are  the  priceless  manuscripts  of 
the  old  monks;  in  the  museum  of  the  Birmingham  Uni- 
versity stands  the  original  dynamo  made  by  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  and  those  two  relics  show  you  the  difference 
between  the  two  universities. 

I  think  the  home  of  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  should 
in  some  measure  balance  the  town  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  not  very  impressive  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Bonn  used  to  be  just  about  the  right  size  for  the  city,  but 
stopping  off  at  Bonn  last  month  I  was  sorry  to  notice  that 
the  town  is  much  outgrowing  its  university.  Heidelberg 
is  a  rather  good  example  of  the  proportions  that  town  and 
college  should  bear  to  one  another,  although,  perhaps, 
Ann  Arbor,  in  Michigan,  would  still  better  illustrate  my 
viewpoint. 

A  university  is  lost  in  a  large  city.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  mere  dot  on  the  map  of  Philadelphia; 
and  the  average  excursionist  arriving  in  New  York  rarely 
sees  Columbia  College.  The  perfect  balance  is  found  only 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  is  well  shown  by  the 
never-ending  contest  between  town  and  gown  in  Oxford. 
The  two  powers  are  so  closely  matched  that  both  now  try 
to  avoid  a  disturbance,  and  thus  the  cause  of  peace  is 
preserved.  If  I  had  my  own  way  in  this  matter  I  should 
like  the  lights  of  learning  to  have  just  a  little  advantage 
in  the  continuous  struggle,  but  not  enough  to  produce 
arrogance  in  the  scholastic  combatants. 

Old-time  Battles  of  Town  and  Gown 

THE  first  scrimmage  recorded  occurred  back  in  the  year 
1214.  The  citizens  of  Oxford  were  victorious  at  the  first 
blush,  seizing  upon  two  students  and  hanging  them,  but  the 
university  countered  by  setting  an  exorbitant  value  on 
the  pair  of  unfortunate  students,  and  this  sum  it  made  the 
town  pay.  By  this  one  transaction,  therefore,  the  col- 
leges rid  themselves  of  two 
obstreperous  undergrads  and 
fattened  the  collegiate  treasury 
with  good  red  gold. 

The  most  serious  contention 
between  gown  and  town  had  its 
rise  in  a  tavern  over  the  quality 
of  a  flagon  of  wine  which  the 
vintner  supplied  to  a  couple  of 
gownsmen.  They  said  the  wine 
was  bad,  and  he  replied  that 
they  were  talking  through  their 
college  caps,  whereupon  they 
dragged  him  out  from  among 
his  barrels.  This  occurred  in 
the  year  1354.  Oxford  was  not 
victorious  until  it  had  called 
to  its  aid  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages of  Cowley  and  Headington. 
Then  the  battle  was  over,  with 
forty  students  lying  dead  in  the 
street  against  twenty-three 
townsmen  slain.  The  town  was 
compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  this, 
and  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  burgesses  of 
Oxford  were  forced  to  attend 
annually  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks, 
when  mass  was  said  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead  students  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  undoing. 
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The  strange  thing  is  that  the  bells  of  a  church  called  out 
the  townsmen  to  fight.  The  townsmen's  church  was  St. 
Martin's,  and  its  tower  still  stands  and  its  bells  still  ring 
at  Carfax,  which  you  may  call  the  very  center  of  Oxford. 
The  university  church  was,  and  is  today,  St.  Mary's. 

Both  town  and  gown  claim  that  these  melees  are  things 
of  the  past;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  materials 
are  there  yet  for  an  excellent  explosion  if  the  electric 
spark  comes  at  the  psychological  moment.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Oxford  pageant  was  in  full  swing, 
there  was  a  little  difficulty.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
where  between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  high- 
spirited  young  men  are  congregated  in  a  small  town,  and 
not  a  dry  town  at  that,  everything  is  going  to  pass  off  as 
quietly  as  at  a  meeting  of  Quakers.  I  believe  the  under- 
grads  themselves  will  not  deny  that  they  usually  give  the 
provocation. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  lovely  Sunday  evening  in  summer, 
a  lover  and  his  lass  were  walking  peaceably  down  the 
Turl,  a  narrow  street  which  runs  between  Jesus  College 
and  Exeter.  Now,  you  must  understand  that  Exeter 
College  fronts  two  thoroughfares,  the  Turl  and  Broad 
Street,  and  presents  to  the  public  view  an  amazing  number 
of  windows.  At  one  of  these  windows,  facing  the  Turl,  sat 
a  party  of  Exeter  students,  whiling  away  the  afternoon 
beside  a  table  on  which  were  placed  several  siphons  of 
soda-water,  together  with  decanters  containing  the  supple- 
ment thereto.  The  boys,  I  understand,  were  rather  glee- 
ful, and  one  of  them,  looking  down  from  the  open  window, 
espied  the  lover  and  his  lass  in  sweet,  whispering  converse. 
This,  together  with  the  deep  silence  of  the  otherwise 
deserted  street,  presented  a  temptation  that  the  gleeful 
student  could  not  resist,  so  he  grasped  a  full  siphon  of 
soda-water,  and  let  it  drop  on  the  stone  pavement  some 
ten  feet  or  so  to  the  rear  of  the  whispering  couple. 

The  Soda- Water  Riot 

IF  YOU  do  this  sort  of  thing  with  a  siphon  of  carbonated 
mineral  water  you  will  cause  the  whole  town  to  imagine 
that  dynamiters  are  abroad.  The  siphon  explodes  like  a 
melinite  shell.  The  pair  in  front  were  not  hurt,  but  it  is 
said  they  jumped  clear  into  Broad  Street  with  a  yell  that 
terrorized  the  town.  The  town  promptly  responded,  and 
within  five  minutes  the  Turl  and  Broad  Street  held  as 
angry  a  mob  of  citizens  as  the  most  reckless  student  could 
wish  to  see.  Luckily  the  undergrads  remained  indoors, 
but  before  ten  minutes  had  passed  every  window  outside 
of  Exeter  College  was  smashed  to  flinders.  Stones  flew 
like  hail,  and  enough  of  them  went  through  to  the  under- 
grade room  to  build  a  small  college. 

When  the  fervor  died  down  the  ratepayers  of  the  town 
were  filled  with  dismay.  They  were  responsible  for  all  the 
damage  done,  and  the  two  fronts  of  Exeter  College  were 
dismal  wrecks.  No  matter  what  provocation  had  been 
given,  the  citizens  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

The  authorities  of  Exeter  College  convened,  calmly 
collected  evidence,  decided  that  they  themselves  were  in 
the  wrong,  through  the  action  of  a  party  of  their  students, 
and  declined  to  take  their  legal  remedy  against  the  town. 
On  Monday  every  glazier  for  miles  round  was  at  work,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  leaded  lights  were 
replaced.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
college  authorities  have  said  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  the  gay  young 
man  who  dropped  the  siphon  dis- 
appeared forever  from  Oxford.  The 
burst-up  of  the  soda-water  and  of 
his  scholastic  career  were  simulta- 
neous. 

I  have  asked  a  college  man  who 
has  just  finished  his  course  at  Oxford 
to  set  down  for  me  something  of 
Oxford  life  from  the  inside,  so  that  I 
might  have  the  information  as  up- 
to-date  as  possible.  On  reading  his 
contribution  I  had  some  notion  of 
asking  him  to  translate  it,  but  it  is 
possible  that  every  one  will  under- 
stand the  terms  mentioned,  as,  for 
instance,  that  an  "eights"  man 
means  one  who  rows  for  the  college, 
and  who  may,  if  he  is  lucky,  meet 
the  Cambridge  eight  on  the  Thames 
in  the  annual  race.  Anyhow,  I  give 
the  contribution  just  as  written: 

"The  average  student  does  not 
find  himself  plumped  down  suddenly 
in  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
term  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
On  the  contrary,  he  and  his  tutor  or 
head  master— if  he  is  a  schoolboy  — 
have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Dean  or  Rector  (Ruggins)  or 
Master  or  President  (Pre)— which- 
ever the  Head's  title  happens  to  be 
—of  the  chosen  college,  for  a  year  or 


more.  His  first  visit  may  have 
occurred  at  any  time  during  this 
period.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
more  or  less  strained  interview 
with  the  Head,  either  by  himself 
or  in  company  with  his  tutor, 
or,  perhaps,  with  three  or  four 
brothers  in  adversity.  The  visit 
is  supposed  to  be  complimen- 
tary, but  its  real  purpose  is  very 
present  in  the  minds  of  all  parties 
—that  is,  that  the '  Pre '  is  essay- 
ing the  candidate  and  considering 
whether  he  wants  him.  If  he 
doesn't  it  is  perfectly  wonderful 
what  unforeseen  and  quite  insur- 
mountable obstacles  will  make 
their  appearance  in  the  ensuing 
correspondence.  The  interview 
is  a  purely  personal  affair,  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  an  exami- 
nation. 

"In  my  own  case  the  Head 
scented  my  keenness  for  archi- 
tecture and  ancient  art,  and  the 

interview  extended  from  ten  minutes  to  forty,  during  which 
the  Reverend  Doctor,  at  some  trouble  to  himself,  showed 
me  how  to  manipulate  the  very  ancient  college  seal.  We 
also  looked  at  books,  and  he  was  about  to  take  me  over 
the  older  parts  of  the  college  when  he  remembered  that 
five  other  candidates  remained  to  be  interviewed. 

"  Different  Heads  judge  by  curiously  different  standards. 
A  certain  conscientious  master  of  a  particularly  intel- 
lectual college  was  once  much  exercised  about  a  candidate 
who  seemed  to  be  completely  devoid  of  intelligence,  but 
whose  clear,  blue  eye  and  broad,  straight  back  kept 
bringing  before  him  a  picture  that  was  burned  into  his 
memory  as  Calais  was  graven  on  the  heart  of  Queen  Mary 
— the  picture  of  a  badly-defeated  eight  returning  in  silence 
to  a  silent  barge.  He  had  said  to  stroke:  '  The  fortune  of 
war,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  the  fortune  of  war.'  Stroke  had 
been  about  to  answer,  but  had  reconsidered.  Yet  the 
master,  having  been  an  eightsman,  knew  all  the  words  that 
were  not  uttered. 

"The  master's  gaze  lingered  upon  the  great  muscular 
back  of  the  fool  as  he  made  his  clumsy  departure.  The 
master  paced  up  and  down  his  study  for  five  minutes. 
Then  he  locked  the  door  and  drew  a  two-shilling  piece 
from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it.  The  florin  came  down 
tails.  The  master  looked  reproachfully  at  the  silver  piece, 
and  then  whispering,  'Best  out  of  three,'  tossed  again. 
Again  it  was  tails.  The  master  sighed,  and  then  exclaimed 
with  indignation: 

" '  Are  the  gods  to  be  dishonored  that  their  priceless  gift 
of  freewill  is  to  be  set  at  naught  by  the  spin  of  a  coin  ? ' 

"  Two  years  later  the  eight  went  up  six  places. 

"So  much  for  the  first  official  interview.  Then  come  the 
examinations.  The  first  of  these,  which  amount  to  entrance 
examinations  to  the  university,  are  called  Responsions,  or 
Smalls.  Now,  as  a  man  has  but  three— or,  in  some  cases, 
four— years  in  which  to  gain  honors  in  his  Finals,  it  is 
desirable,  though  not  necessary,  for  him  to  pass  his  Smalls 
before  he  comes  into  residence;   for  from  the  term  in 
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which  he  begins  to  reside  starts  the  calculation  of  his  years. 
So  it  happens  that  the  student  usually  gets  his  second 
sight  of  the  university  before  coming  into  residence.  When 
he  sits  for  Responsions,  which  last  a  week,  he  is  lent  a 
room  in  college— or  rather  two  rooms,  a  bedder  and  a 
sitter  adjoining. 

"  On  this  occasion  he  dines  in  hall,  sitting  at  a  table  set 
apart  for  those  who  are  in  the  same  uncomfortable  plight 
as  himself.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  a  year's  society. 
This  table  has  much  to  do  with  the  so-called  Oxford 
cliquiness;  for  an  acquaintance  begun  in  trouble  and 
unhappiness  is  apt  to  ripen.  Every  man  at  that  table 
knows,  as  he  looks  along  the  rows  of  misery-faces,  that  its 
ranks  are  going  to  be  decimated  daily  for  seven  days— for 
failure  in  one  paper  means  total  failure.  If  he  is  up  in  the 
statistics  of  the  occasion  he  will  know  that  of  the  ten  or 
thirty  or  hundred  or  two  hundred  men  that  are  called  by 
his  college,  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  will  be 
chosen.  When  that  poor  remnant  meets  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  term  they  are  shaking  hands  vigorously,  and 
conversing  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  years." 

The  Class  That  Went  to  Pieces 

"T^HEYare  extremely  happy.  What  if  they  are  only 
-L  freshers?  Are  they  not  undergraduates  ?  Very  soon 
there  will  be  a  president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  and.  within 
a  week,  they  will  be  holding  a  meeting.  They  will  be  finding 
out  who  is  who  among  themselves  -politicians,  musicians, 
good  talkers,  debaters,  drinkers,  oarsmen,  humorists, 
artists,  litterateurs,  sportsmen —they  will  classify  them- 
selves; they  will  form  new  subdivisions  and  cliques  and 
societies.  These  first  few  weeks  are  very  critical  in  the 
social  history  of  the  year. 

"  My  own  year  at  my  particular  college  was  in  a  manner 
unfortunate.  There  were  too  many  men  qualified  to 
lead,  and  too  few  to  follow;  too  many  strong  opinions  at 
variance.  So.  although  we  pulled  together  after  a  fashion 
for  nearly  a  year,  until  we  were  as- 
similated, we  then  scattered  and  be- 
came absorbed  among  the  other 
years,  and  even  in  a  sense  among 
other  colleges.  When,  in  the  natural 
process  of  the  drawing-off  of  our 
senior  years,  my  year  came  auto- 
matically to  the  top,  we  found  our- 
selves unorganized,  and  almost 
uninterested  in  the  college.  The 
junior  common  room  was  deserted, 
the  eight  went  down,  the  college  balls 
and  concerts  were  half-hearted 
affairs,  the  dons  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  us,  and  finally  in  the 
honors  list  at  the  end  of  the  period 
the  college  came  completely  to  grief. 
I  don't  believe  that  a  single  first-class 
was  scored  among  them.  And  yet 
fully  a  dozen  men  of  that  year  and 
that  college  were  among  the  cleverest 
men  in  Oxford.  In  my  last  two  years 
at  Oxford,  when  I  lived  'out  of 
Coll.,'  I  became  a  sort  of  hanger-on 
at  New  College,  and  knew  more  men 
there  than  ever  I  did  at  my  own.  I 
never  even  met  the  Head  during 
that  time. 

"Yes,  if  this  early  process  goes 
wrong,  it  is  apt  to  spell  disaster  to 
the  college  for  a  time.  There  are  now 
two  or  three  colleges  that  are  only 
just  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
such  schisms  that  took  place  nine  or 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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Potash  &  Perlmutter  Rediscover  a  Relation 
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"Abe  Potash!"  He  Cried.  "So  Sure  as  You  Live" 


YOU  got  to  treat  a  customer  right,  Abe,"  said  Morris 
Perlmutter  to  his  partner,  Abe  Potash,  as  they  sat 
in  the  sample-room  of  their  spacious  cloak  and  suit 
establishment.  "You  can't  be  mean  with  a  customer, 
Abe.  You  got  to  take  him,  maybe,  once  in  a  while  to 
theeayter,  also  to  dinner,  ain't  it?" 

"That's  all  right,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied.  "If  the 
customer  is  the  kind  of  customer  what  would  sooner  have 
theeayters  with  dinners  to  'em  as  well-made  garments 
with  a  snappy  cut  to  'em,  Mawruss,  such  a  customer  I 
don't  want  to  sell  it." 

"Well,  we  got  to  do  it  in  this  case,  Abe,"  said  Morris, 
"because  we  are  up  against  some  stiff  competition.  This 
here  Small  Drygoods  Company,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington, is  a  new  concern  and  something  big,  I  hear  it  from 
Sol  Klinger.  They  start  in  with  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  capital,  all  paid  in.  Sol  says  also  their  buyer, 
James  Burke,  what  they  send  East,  comes  from  the  same 
place  in  the  old  country  as  Frank  Walsh,  Klinger  & 
Klein's  new  drummer  what  they  hire  it  as  an  experiment, 
and  I  guess  we  got  to  hustle  if  we  want  to  get  his  trade, 
ain't  it?" 

"  Because  a  customer  is  a  Landsmann  of  mine,  Mawruss," 
Abe  replied,  "ain't  no  reason  why  I  shall  sell  him  goods, 
Mawruss.  If  I  could  sell  all  my  /  andsleute  what  is  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  business,  Mawruss,  we  would  be  doing  a 
million-dollar  business  a  month,  ain't  it?" 

At  this  juncture  Morris  drew  on  his  imagination.  "I 
hear  it  also,  Abe,"  he  hinted  darkly,  "that  this  here  James 
Burke,  what  the  Small  Drygoods  Company  sends  East,  is 
related  by  marriage  to  this  here  Walsh's  wife." 

"Wives'  relations  is  nix,  Mawruss,"  Abe  rejoined.  "I 
got  enough  with  wives'  relations.  When  me  and  my 
Rosie  gets  married  her  mother  was  old  man  Smolinski's  a 
widow.  He  made  an  honest  failure  of  it  in  the  customer 
pedler  business  in  eighteen  eighty-five,  and  the  lodge 
money  was  pretty  near  gone  when  I  got  into  the  family. 
Then  my  wife's  mother  gives  my  wife's  brother,  Scheuer 
Smolinski,  ten  dollars  to  go  out  and  buy  some  schnapps 
for  the  wedding,  and  that's  the  last  we  see  of  him,  Mawruss. 
But  Rosie  and  me  gets  married,  anyhow,  and  takes  the 
old  lady  to  live  with  us,  and  the  first  thing  you  know, 
Mawruss,  she  gets  sick  on  us  and  dies,  with  a  professor 
and  two  trained  nurses  at  my  expense,  and  that's  the  way 
it  goes,  Mawruss." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  helped  himself  to  a  cigar  from 
the  L  to  N  first  and  second  credit  customers'  box. 

" No,  Mawruss,"  he  concluded,  "if  you  can't  sell  a  man 
goods  on  their  merits,  Mawruss,  you'll  never  get  him  to 
take  them  because  your  wife  is  related  by  marriage  to  his 
wife.  Ain't  it?  We  got  a  good  line,  Mawruss,  and  we 
stand  a  show  to  sell  our  goods  without  no  theeayters  nor 
dinners  nor  nothing." 

Morris  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "All  right,  Abe,"  he 
said,  "you  can  do  what  you  like  about  it,  but  I  already 
bought  it  two  tickets  for  Saturday  night." 

"Of  course,  if  you  like  to  go  to  shows,  Mawruss,"  Abe 
declared  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  "I  can't  stop  you.  Only 
one  thing  I  got  to  say  it,  Mawruss— if  you  think  you 
should  charge  that  up  to  the  firm's  expense  account,  all  I 
got  to  say  is  you're  mistaken,  that's  all." 

Abe  strode  out  of  the  sample-room  before  a  retort 
could  formulate  itself,  so  Morris  struggled  into  his  overcoat 


instead  and  made  for  the  store  door.  As  he  reached 
it  his  eye  fell  on  the  clock  over  Wasserbauer's  cafe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  The  hands  pointed  to  two  o'clock, 
and  he  broke  into  a  run,  for  the  Southwestern  Flyer  which 
bore  the  person  of  James  Burke  was  due  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  at  two-ten.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
Morris  darted  out  of  the  subway  exit  at  Forty-second 
Street  and  imminently  escaped  being  run  down  by  a 
hansom.  Indeed,  the  vehicle  came  to  a  halt  so  suddenly 
that  the  horse  reared  on  its  haunches,  while  a  flood  of 
profanity  from  the  driver  testified  to  the  nearness  of 
Morris'  escape.  Far  from  being  grateful,  however, 
Morris  paused  on  the  curb  and  was  about  to  retaliate  in 
kind  when  one  of  the  two  male  occupants  of  the  hansom 
leaned  forward  and  poked  a  derisive  finger  at  him. 

"What's  the  hurry,  Morris?"  said  the  passenger. 

Morris  looked  up  and  gasped,  for  in  that  fleeting 
moment  he  recognized  his  tormentor.  It  was  Frank 
Walsh,  and  although  Morris  saw  only  the  features  of  his 
competitor  it  needed  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to  deduce  that 
Frank's  fellow-passenger  was  none  other  than  James 
Burke,  buyer  for  the  Small  Drygoods  Company. 

// 

TWO  hours  later  he  returned  to  the  store,  for  he  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  firm's 
retail  trade  while  uptown,  and  when  he  came  in  he  found 
Abe  sorting  a  pile  of  misses'  reefers. 

"Well,  Mawruss,"  Abe  cried,  "you  look  worried." 
"I  bet  you  I'm  worried,  Abe,"  he  said.  "You  and 
your  wife's  relations  done  it.  Two  thousand  dollars 
thrown  away  in  the  street.  I  got  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station  just  in  time  to  get  there  too  late,  Abe.  This  here 
Walsh  was  ahead  of  me  already,  and  he  took  Burke  away 
in  a  hansom.  When  I  come  out  of  the  subway  they  pretty 
near  run  over  me,  Abe." 

"A  competitor  will  do  anything,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said 
sympathetically.  "But  don't  you  worry.  There's  just 
as  big  fish  swimming  in  the  sea  as  what  they  sell  by  fish 
markets,  Mawruss.  Bigger  even.  We  ain't  going  to  fail 
yet  a  while  just  because  we  lose  the  Small  Drygoods 
Company  for  a  customer." 

"We  ain't  lost  'em  yet,  Abe,"  Morris  rejoined,  and 
without  taking  off  his  coat  he  repaired  to  Wasserbauer's 
restaurant  and  cafe  for  a  belated  lunch.  As  he  entered 
he  encountered  Frank  Walsh,  who  had  been  congratulating 
himself  at  the  bar. 

"Hello,  Morris,"  he  cried.   "I  cut  you  out,  didn't  I?" 
"You  cut  me  out?"  Morris  replied  stiffly.    "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  Walsh  broke  in  heartily.  "I 
suppose  you  was  hustling  to  the  Grand  Central  Station 
just  because  you  wanted  to  watch  the  engines.  Well,  I 
won't  crow  over  you,  Morris.   Better  luck  next  time! " 

His  words  fell  on  unheeding  ears,  for  Morris  was  busily 
engaged  in  looking  around  him.  He  sought  features  that 
might  possibly  belong  to  James  Burke,  but  Frank  seemed 
to  be  the  only  representative  of  the  Emerald  Isle  present, 
and  Morris  proceeded  to  the  restaurant  in  the  rear. 

"I  suppose  he  turned  him  over  to  Klinger,"  he  said  to 
himself,  while  from  the  vantage  of  his  table  he  saw  Frank 
Walsh  buy  cigars  and  pass  out 
into  the  street  in  company  with 
another  drummer  not  of  Irish 
extraction. 

He  finished  his  lunch  without 
appetite,  and  when  he  reentered 
the  store  Abe  walked  forward 
to  greet  him. 

"Well,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "  I 
seen  Sol  Klinger  coming  down 
the  street  a  few  minutes  ago,  so 
I  kinder  naturally  just  stood  out 
on  the  sidewalk  till  he  comes 
past,  Mawruss.  I  saw  he  ain't 
looking  any  too  pleased,  so  I 
asked  him  what's  the  trouble; 
and  he  says,  nothing,  only  that 
Frank  Walsh,  what  they  got  it 
for  a  drummer,  eats  'em  up  with 
expenses.  So  I  says,  How  so? 
And  he  says,  this  here  Walsh  has 
a  customer  by  the  name  of 
Burke  come  to  town,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know,  he  spends 
it  three  dollars  for  a  cab  for 
Burke,  and  five  dollars  for  lunch 
for  Burke,  and  also  ten  dollars 
for  two  tickets  for  a  show  for 


Burke,  before  this  here  Burke  is  in  town  two  hours 
already.    Klinger  looked  pretty  sore  about  it,  Mawruss." 

"What  show  is  he  taking  Burke  to?"  Morris  asked. 

"It  ain't  a  show  exactly,"  Abe  replied  hastily;  "it's  a 
prize-fight." 

"A  fight!"  Morris  cried.  "  That's  an  idea,  ain't  it?— to 
take  a  customer  to  a  fight." 

"I  know  it,  Mawruss,"  Abe  rejoined,  "but  you  got  to 
remember  that  the  customer's  name  is  also  Burke.  What 
for  a  show  did  you  buy  it  tickets  for?" 

Morris  blushed.    "  Travvy-ayter,"  he  murmured. 

"  Trawy-ayter ! "  Abe  replied.  "  Why,  that's  an  opera, 
ain't  it?" 

Morris  nodded.  He  had  intended  to  combine  business 
with  pleasure  by  taking  Burke  to  hear  Tetrazzini. 

"Well,  you  got  your  idees,  too,  Mawruss,"  Abe  con- 
tinued; "and  I  don't  know  that  they're  much  better  as 
this  here  Walsh's  idees." 

"Ain't  they,  Abe?"  Morris  replied.  "Well,  maybe 
they  ain't,  Abe.  But  just  because  I  got  a  loafer  for  a 
customer  ain't  no  reason  why  I  should  be  a  loafer  myself, 
Abe." 

"  Must  you  take  a  customer  to  a  show,  Mawruss?  "  Abe 
rejoined.   "Is  there  a  law  compelling  it,  Mawruss?" 
Morris  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Anyhow,  Abe,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  see  that  you  got  any 
kick  coming,  because  I'm  going  to  give  them  tickets  to 
you  and  Rosie,  Abe,  and  youse  two  can  take  in  the  show." 

"And  where  are  you  going,  Mawruss?" 

"  Me? "  Morris  replied.  "I'm  going  to  a  prize-fighting, 
Abe.   I  don't  give  up  so  easy  as  all  that." 

Ill 

ON  HIS  way  home  that  night  Morris  consulted  an 
evening  paper,  and  when  he  turned  to  the  sporting 
page  he  found  the  upper  halves  of  seven  columns  effaced 
by  a  huge  illustration  executed  in  the  best  style  of  Jig, 
the  Sporting  Cartoonist.  In  the  left-hand  corner  crouched 
Slogger  Atkins,  the  English  lightweight,  while  opposite  to 
him  in  the  right-hand  corner  stood  Young  Kilrain,  poised 
in  an  attitude  of  defense.  Underneath  was  the  legend, 
"The  Contestants  in  Tomorrow  Night's  Battle."  By 
reference  to  Jig's  column  Morris  ascertained  that  the 
scene  of  the  fight  would  be  at  the  Polygon  Club's  new 
arena  in  the  vicinity  of  Harlem  Bridge,  and  at  half-past 
eight  Saturday  night  he  alighted  from  a  Third  Avenue  L 
train  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  and 
followed  the  crowd  that  poured  over  the  bridge. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  Morris  gained  admission  to 
the  huge  frame  structure  that  housed  the  arena  of  the 
Polygon  Club.  Having  just  paid  five  dollars  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  membership  in  good  standing,  he  took 
his  seat  amid  a  dense  fog  of  tobacco  smoke  and  peered 
around  him  for  Frank  Walsh  and  his  customer.  At  length 
he  discerned  Walsh's  stalwart  figure  at  the  right  hand  of 
a  veritable  giant,  whose  square  jaw  and  tip-tilted  nose 
would  have  proclaimed  the  customer,  even  though  Walsh 
had  not  assiduously  plied  him  with  cigars  and  engaged 
him  continually  in  animated  conversation.  They  were 
seated  well  down  toward  the  ring,  while  Morris  found  a 
place  directly  opposite  them  and  watched  their  every 


"Yah!"  He  Jeered,  "  Five-Dollar  Tickets  for  a  Prize-Fight  for  the  Likes  of  Youse!" 
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movement.  When  they  laughed  Morris  scowled,  and 
once  when  the  big  man  slapped  his  thigh  in  uproarious 
appreciation  of  one  or  Walsh's  stories  Morris  fairly 
turned  green  with  envy. 

Morris  watched  with  a  jaundiced  eye  the  manner  in 
which  Frank  Walsh  radiated  good  humor.  Not  only  did 
Walsh  hand  out  cigars  to  the  big  man,  but  also  he  proffered 
them  to  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him  on  the  other  side. 
This  man  Morris  recognized  as  the  drummer  who  had  been 
in  Wasserbauer's  with  Frank  on  the  previous  day. 

"Letting  him  in  on  it,  too,"  Morris  said  to  himself. 
'What  show  do  I  stand?" 

The  first  of  the  preliminary  bouts  began.  The  com- 
batants were  announced  as  Pig  Flanagan  and  Tom  Evans, 
the  Welsh  coal-miner.  It  seemed  to  Morris  that  he  had 
seen  Evans  somewhere  before,  but  as  this  was  his  initia- 
:ion  into  the  realms  of  pugilism  he  concluded  that  it  was 
nerely  a  chance  resemblance  and  dismissed  the  matter 
'rom  his  mind. 

The  opening  bout  more  than  realized  Morris'  concep- 
tion of  the  sport's  brutality,  for  Pig  Flanagan  was  what 
;he  cognoscenti  call  a  good  bleeder,  and  during  the  first 
second  of  the  fight  he  fulfilled  his  reputation  at  the 
nstance  of  a  light  tap  from  his  opponent's  left.  There  are 
some  people  who  cannot  stand  the  sight  of  blood ;  Morris 
N&s  one  of  them,  and  the  drummer  on  Frank  Walsh's 
•ight  was  another.  Both  he  and  Morris  turned  pale,  but 
;he  big  man  on  Walsh's  left  roared  his  approbation. 

"Eat  him  up!"  he  bellowed,  and  at  every  fresh  hem- 
>rrhage  from  Mr.  Flanagan  he  rocked  and  swayed  in  an 
»cstasy  of  enjoyment.  For  three  crimson  rounds  Pig 
Flanagan  and  Tom  Evans  continued  their  contest,  but 
?ven  a  good  bleeder  must  run  dry  eventually,  and  in  the 
irst  half  of  the  fourth  round  Pig  took  the  count. 

By  this  time  the  arena  was  swimming  in  Morris' 
lauseated  vision,  while,  as  for  the  drummer  on  Frank's 
•ight,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  wiped  a  clammy  perspiration 
rom  his  forehead.  The  club  meeting  proceeded,  however, 
lespite  the  stomachs  of  its  weaker  members,  and  the  next 
lout  commenced  with  a  rush.  It  was  advertised  in  advance 
iy  Morris'  neighboring  seatholders  as  a  scientific  contest, 
)ut  in  pugilism,  as  in  surgery,  science  is  often  gory.  In 
;his  instance  a  scientific  white  man  hit  a  colored  savant 
iquarely  on  the  nose,  with  the  inevitable  sanguinary 
•esult,  and  as  though  by  a  prearranged  signal  Morris 
ind  the  drummer  on  Walsh's  right  started  for  the  door, 
n  vain  did  Walsh  seize  his  neighbor  by  the  coat-tail, 
rhe  latter  shook  himself  loose,  and  he  and  Morris  reached 
he  sidewalk  together. 

"  T'phooie! "  said  the  drummer.  "  That's  an  amusement 
or  five  dollars." 

Morris  wiped  his  face  and  gasped  like  a  landed  fish.  At 
ength  he  recovered  his  composure.  "I  seen  you  sitting 
lext  to  Walsh,"  he  said. 

The  drummer  nodded.  "  He  didn't  want  me  to  go,"  he 
eplied.  "He  said  we  come  together  and  we  should  go 
ogether,  but  I  told  him  I  would  wait  for  him  till  it  was 
)ver.  Him  and  that  other  fellow  seem  to  enjoy  it." 

"Some  people  has  got  funny  idees  of  a  good  time," 
Vlorris  commented. 

"That's  an  idee  for  a  loafer,"  said  the  drummer.  "For 
ny  part  I  like  it  more  refined." 

"I  believe  you,"  Morris  replied.  "Might  you  would 
:ome  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  me,  maybe?" 

He  indicated  a  bathbrick  dairy  restaurant  on  the 
>pposite  side  of  the  street. 

" Much  obliged,"  the  drummer  replied,  "but  I  got  to  go 
)ut  of  town  tomorrow,  and  coffee  keeps  me  awake.  I 
;hink  I'll  wait  here  for  about  half  an 
lour,  and  if  Walsh  and  his  friend  don't 
:ome  out  by  then  I  guess  I'll  go  home. ' ' 

Morris  hesitated.  A  sense  of  duty 
lemanded  that  he  stay  and  see  the 
natter  through,  since  his  newly-made 
icquaintance  with  the  tertium  quid  of 
kValsh's  little  party  might  lead  to  an 
ntroduction  to  the  big  man,  and  for 
;he  rest  Morris  trusted  to  his  own 
salesmanship.  But  the  drummer 
settled  the  matter  for  him. 

"On  second  thoughts,"  he  said, 
'  I  guess  I  won't  wait.  Why  should 
t  bother  with  a  couple  like  them  ?  If 
you're  going  downtown  on  the  L  I'll 
?o  with  you." 

Together  they  walked  to  the  Man- 
lattan  terminal  of  the  Third  Avenue 
'oad  and  discussed  the  features  of 
:he  disgusting  spectacle  they  had  just 
witnessed.  In  going  over  its  details 
;hey  found  sufficient  conversation  to 
x>ver  the  journey  to  One  Hundred 
ind  Sixteenth  Street,  where  Morris 
dighted.  When  he  descended  to  the 
street  it  occurred  to  him  for  the  first 
:hat  he  had  omitted  to  learn  both 
the  name  and  line  of  business  of  his 
new-found  friend. 


In  the  mean  time 
Frank  Walsh  and  his 
companion  watched 
the  white  scientist  and 
the  colored  savant 
conclude  their  exhibi- 
tion  and  cheered 
themselves  hoarse 
over  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance which  followed 
immediately.  At 
length  Slogger  Atkins 
disposed  of  Young 
Kilrain  with  a  well- 
directed  punch  in  the 
solar  plexus,  and 
Walsh  and  his  com- 
panion rose  to  go. 

"What  become  of 
yer  friend?"  the  big 
man  asked. 

"He  had  to  go  out, 
Jim,"  Frank  replied. 
"He  couldn't  stand 
thesightof  theblood." 

"Is  that  so?"  the 
big  man  commented. 
' '  It  beats  all,  the  queer 
ideas  some  people 
has." 

IV 

WELL,  Maw- 
russ,"  Abe 
cried  as  he  greeted 
his  partner  on  Monday  morning,  "how  did 
"How  did  what  went?"  Morris  asked. 
"The  prize-fighting." 
Morris  shook  his  head, 
trade  on  the  Pacific  slope 
one  of  them  things  again. 


T'phooie!"  Said  the  Drummer.  "That's  an  Amusement 
for  Five  Dollars" 


it  went?" 


"  Not  for  all  the  cloak  and  suit 
he  said  finally,  "would  I  go  to 
First,  a  fat  Eyetalian  by  the 
name  Flanagan  fights  with  a  young  feller,  Tom  Evans,  the 
Welsh  coal-miner,  and  you  never  seen  nothing  like  it,  Abe, 
outside  a  slaughter-house." 

"Flanagan  don't  seem  much  like  an  Eyetalian,  Maw- 
russ,"  Abe  commented. 

"I  know  it,"  Morris  replied;  "but  that  wouldn't  sur- 
prise you  much  if  you  could  seen  the  one  what  they  call 
Tom  Evans,  the  Welsh  coal-miner." 
' '  Why  not  ?  "  Abe  asked . 

"Well,  you  remember  Hyman  Feinsilver,  what  worked 
by  us  as  a  shipping  clerk  while  Jake  was  sick?" 

"Sure  I  do,"  Abe  replied.  "Comes  from  very  decent, 
respectable  people  in  the  old  country.  His  father  was  a 
rabbi." 

"Don't  make  no  difference  about  his  father,  Abe," 
Morris  went  on.  "That  Tom  Evans,  the  Welsh  coal- 
miner,  is  Hyman  Feinsilver  what  worked  by  us,  and  the 
way  he  treated  that  poor  Eyetalian  young  feller  was  a 
shame  for  the  people.   It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it." 

"Don't  think  of  it,  then,"  Abe  replied,  "because  it 
won't  do  you  no  good,  Mawruss.  I  seen  Sol  Klinger  in 
the  subway  this  morning,  and  he  says  that  last  Saturday 
morning  already  James  Burke  was  in  their  place  and 
picked  out  enough  goods  to  stock  the  biggest  suit  depart- 
ment in  the  country.  Sol  says  Burke  went  to  Philadelphia 
yesterday  to  meet  Sidney  Small,  the  president  of  the  con- 
cern, and  they're  coming  over  to  Klinger  &  Klein's  this 
morning  and  close  the  deal." 


"Eat  Him  Up!"  He  Bellowed 


Morris  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigar.  "  Yes,  Abe,  that's  the 
way  it  goes,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  You  sit  here  and  tell  me 
a  long  story  about  your  wife's  relations,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know,  Abe,  I  miss  the  train  and  Frank  Walsh  takes 

away  my  trade.  What  do 
I  care  about  your  wife's 
relations,  Abe?" 

"That'swhatltoldyou, 
Mawruss.  Wife's  rela- 
tions don't  do  nobody  no 
good,"  Abe  replied. 

"Jokes ! "  Morris  ex- 
claimed as  he  moved  off 
to  the  rear  of  the  store. 
"Jokes  he  is  making  it, 
and  two  thousand  dollars 
thrown  into  the  street." 

For  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ning  Morris  sulked  in  the 
cutting-room  upstairs, 
while  Abe  busied  himself 
in  assorting  his  samples 
for  a  forthcoming  New 
England  trip.  At  twelve 
o'clock  a  customer  came 
in,  and  when  he  left  at 
half-past  twelve  Abe  es- 
corted him  to  the  store 
door  and  lingered  there  a 
fewminutes  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  As  he  was 
about  to  reenter  the  store 
he  discerned  the  corpulent 
figure  of  Frank  Walsh 
making  his  way  down  the  opposite  sidewalk  toward  Was- 
serbauer's cafe.  With  him  were  two  other  men,  one  of 
them  about  as  big  as  Frank  himself,  the  other  a  slight, 
dark  person. 

Abe  darted  to  the  rear  of  the  store.  "Mawruss,"  he 
called,  "come  quick!  Here  is  this  Walsh  feller  with  Small 
&  Burke." 

Morris  took  the  first  few  stairs  at  a  leap,  and  had  his 
partner  not  caught  him  he  would  have  landed  in  a  heap  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flight.  They  covered  the  distance  from 
the  stairway  to  the  store  door  so  rapidly  that  when  they 
reached  the  sidewalk  Frank  and  his  customers  had  not 
yet  arrived  in  front  of  Wasserbauer's. 

" The  little  feller,"  Morris  hissed,  "is  the  same  one  what 
was  up  to  the  fighting.    I  guess  he's  a  drummer." 

"Him?"  Abe  replied.  "He  ain't  no  drummer,  Mawruss. 
He's  Jacob  Berkowitz,  what  used  to  run  the  Up-to-Date 
Store  in  Seattle.  I  sold  him  goods  when  me  and  Pincus 
Vessell  was  partners  together,  way  before  the  Spanish  War 
already.    Who's  the  other  feller?" 

At  that  moment  the  subject  of  Abe's  inquiry  looked 
across  the  street  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  Abe  and 
Morris  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  He  stopped  short  and 
stared  at  Abe  until  his  bulging  eyes  caught  the  sign  above 
the  store.  For  one  brief  moment  he  hesitated  and  then 
he  leaped  from  the  curb  to  the  gutter  and  plunged  across 
the  roadway,  with  Jacob  Berkowitz  and  Frank  Walsh  in 
close  pursuit.  He  seized  Abe  by  both  hands  and  shook 
them  up  and  down. 

"Abe  Potash! "  he  cried.   "So  sure  as  you  live." 
"That's  right,"  Abe  admitted;  "that's  my  name." 
"You  don't  remember  me,  Abe?"  he  went  on. 
"I  remember  Mr.  Berkowitz  here,"  Abe  said,  smiling 
at  the  smaller  man.   "  I  used  to  sell  him  goods  oncet  when 
he  ran  the  Up-to-Date  Store  in  Seattle. 
Ain't  that  so,  Mr.  Berkowitz?" 

The  smaller  man  nodded  in  an  em- 
barrassed fashion,  while  Frank  Walsh 
grew  red  and  white  by  turns  and 
looked  first  at  Abe  and  then  at  the 
others  in  blank  amazement. 

"But,"  Abe  went  on,  "you  got  to 

excuse  me,  Mister— Mister  " 

"Small,"  said  the  larger  man, 
whereat  Morris  fairly  staggered. 

"Mister  Small,"  Abe  continued. 
"You  got  to  excuse  me.  I  don't  re- 
member your  name.  Won't  you  come 
inside?" 

"Hold  on!"  Frank  Walsh  cried. 
"  These  gentlemen  are  going  to  lunch 
with  me." 

Small  turned  and  fixed  Walsh  with 
a  glare.  "I  am  going  to  do  what  I 
please,  Mr.  Walsh,"  he  said  coldly. 
"If  I  want  to  go  to  lunch  I  go  to 
lunch;  if  I  don't  that's  something 
else  again." 

"Oh,  I've  got  lots  of  time,"  Walsh 
explained.  "I  was  just  reminding 
you,  that's  all.  Wasserbauer' s  got  a 
few  good  specialties  on  his  bill-of-fare 
that  don't  improve  with  waiting." 

(  Continued  on  Page  4°) 
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THE  ninety-seventh  meridian  bisects 
the  United  States  from  north  to 
south,  splitting  the  country  into  two 
great  divisions  of  nearly  equal  size.  Like  the  equa- 
tor, the  ninety-seventh  meridian  exists  only  as  a 
black  streak  on  the  map.  It  is  an  imaginary  creation 
of  the  geographers.  Mortal  eyes  have  never  seen 
it;  but,  despite  its  unreality,  this  phantom  line 
sharply  marks  a  fundamental  change  in  the  coun- 
try's most  important  industry.  East  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian  the  farmer  gets  the  moisture 
needed  by  his  plants  free  of  charge,  in  quantities 
to  suit  the  Weather  Bureau.  West  of  the  dividing 
line  the  farmer  pays  cold  cash  for  his  rain.  He 
has  to  buy  the  contents  of  the  clouds  and  assume 
the  cost  of  delivery  besides.  East  of  the  line  the 
farmer  makes  his  plants  grow  with  the  aid  of  the 
water  falling  upon  his  own  land.  West  of  the  line 
the  rancher's  crops  are  produced  with  the  aid  of 
the  rain  and  snow  descending  upon  land  not  his 
own.  An  irrigation  ditch  watering  a  hundred  acres 
contains  the  concentrated  precipitation  of  an  area 
perhaps  ten  times  as  large.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country's  western  half  must  always 
give  up  a  part  of  its  already  scant  rainfall  that  the 
rest  may  drink  its  fill.  If  every  drop  of  rain,  every 
flake  of  snow  west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian 
could  be  conserved  and  stored  for  irrigation,  scarcely 
one-tenth  of  the  total  area  could  be  supplied  with 
artificial  rain  sufficient  for  its  needs.  In  the  arid 
West  fertile  irrigable  land  by  far  exceeds  the  avail- 
able irrigation  water.  Beyond  the  ninety-seventh 
meridian  possession  of  the  land  itself  counts  for  but 
little;  he  is  king  who  controls  the  water,  who  lords 
it  over  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  other  man's  acres. 

The  ranchers  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  in 
Southern  California,  know  by  bitter  experience 
what  it  means  to  have  their  rain  pass  into  the 
possession  of  an  outsider.  Their  land,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  it,  could  be  made  to 
support  in  comfort  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
families.    Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley,  a  checkerboard  of  orange  groves, 
orchards,  vineyards  and  berry-patches,  furnishes  a  living 
to  more  people  than  any  other  rural  territory  of  equal  size 
in  the  country.    In  both  valleys  climate,  soil  and  market- 
ing conditions  are  nearly  alike,  yet  one  is  covered  with 
thousands  of  prosperous  small  farms,  while  the  other,  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  is  cultivated  only  in  scattered  spots, 
with  miles  of  sagebrush  and  cactus  between  them.    It  re- 
mains the  playground  of  the  jackrabbit  and  the  rattler 
because  the  ranchers  have  lost  control  of  the  valley's  rain. 

The  Hardships  of  the  Water-Law 


A RIVER  rises  within  the  valley,  meanders  along  its  full 
length  and  leaves  it  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  encir- 
cling mountains.  The  river  carries  water  throughout  the 
dry  season,  but  the  ranchers  may  not  use  it.  Underneath 
the  surface  of  the  valley  Nature  has  stored  a  vast  quantity 
of  rain  in  subterranean  beds  of  sand  and  gravel;  but  the 
ranchers  must  not  touch  it.  They  are  not  allowed  to  sink 
wells  on  their  own  land  and  raise  the  water  to  the  surface, 
for  they  have  lost  possession  of  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the 


Within  the  last  two  years  the  price  of 
the  best  land  in  the  valley  has  risen  again 
to  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  and  more. 
Los  Angeles,  finding  that  it  could  not  suck  enough 
water  out  of  the  valley  to  satisfy  its  thirst,  is  ex- 
tending a  tentacle  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north,  to  another  valley  located  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  there  to  absorb  the  water  of  a 
real  river  and  carry  it  to  the  city,  passing  through 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  on  the  way.  Land  prices 
in  the  valley  remain  at  the  old  figure  for  the  husk, 
but  the  purchaser  is  paying  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  additional,  not 
for  water  but  only  for  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
supply. 

Since  land  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  region  is 
plentiful  and  water  scarce,  water  invariably  com- 
mands the  higher  price.  Settlers  can  obtain  land 
from  the  United  States  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre;  but  they  have  to  pay  from  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  water,  which 
is  stored  in  the  works  the  Government  is  build- 
ing, turned  upon  each  acre.  The  discrepancy  in 
land  and  water  values  is  still  more  pronounced  in 
states  that  have  accepted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's gift  of  a  million  acres  under  the  Carey  Act. 
These  states  gladly  part  with  the  dry  land  for  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  but  the  private  concerns  building 
the  reservoirs  and  canals  receive  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  times  the  land  price  for  the  water. 


r 


Ancient  Irrigation  Ditch  Near  I.os  Angeles.    It  Contains  175 
Inches  of  Water  Worth  $200,000 


Concrete-Lined  Irrigation  Ditch  of  Southern  California,  Carrying 
Water  Whose  Flow  is  Valued  at  $400,000 


valley  and  the  mountains  surrounding  it.  The  ranchers 
own  the  valley's  land,  but  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  owns  the 
valley's  water  from  the  surface  down  to  bedrock.  The 
few  hundred  wells  sunk  by  the  ranchers  are  operated  only 
by  permission  of  the  city.  Should  Los  Angeles  choose  to 
put  its  thumbs  down  tomorrow,  should  the  city  order 
pumping  to  be  stopped,  life  in  the  valley  would  cease. 
The  orchards  would  die  for  lack  of  water,  the  vines  would 
wither  and  the  berry-patches  would  be  swallowed  by  the 
sagebrush. 

The  cord  which  the  city  has  fastened  about  the  throat 
of  the  valley  is  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  Los  Angeles  River, 
the  stream  rising  within  the  valley's  confines.  Nine 
months  in  the  year  aspiring  Carnegie  heroes  shun  the 
river,  for  rescues  out  of  the  ankle-deep  water  are  impos- 
sible. The  city  owns  this  stream.  Ahundredyearsagothe 
Spanish  Crown  gave  it  to  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  city's  paramount  right  to  the  river's  water  was  con- 
firmed by  the  American  courts.  In  1906,  when  Los  Angeles 
needed  a  larger  supply  for  its  ever-growing  population,  it 
extended  its  claim  to  cover  not  only  the  surface  flow,  but 
the  water  running  under  the  stream's  bed  and  on  either 
side,  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other, 
alleging  that  all  the  water  in  the  San 
Fernando  watershed  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Los  Angeles  River  and  therefore  city 
property.  The  courts,  recognizing  the  city's 
pressing  need  for  more  water,  upheld  these 
claims  and  left  the  valley  dry. 

Before  the  decision,  while  the  San  Fer- 
nando ranchers  still  lived  under  the  delusion 
that  they  owned  their  rain,  valley  lands  over 
the  subterranean  basin  brought  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars 
an  acre.  After  the  water  had  been  judicially 
abstracted  from  the  soil  the  price  of  the  dry 
husk  dropped  to  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre,  with  few  takers. 

The  difference  in  these  amounts  repre- 
sents the  value  of  water  in  that  particular 
locality.  The  purchaser  of  valley  land  at 
the  old  price  virtually  acquired  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  articles:  dry  land  worth 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  and 
the  water  contained  within  the  land,  the 
value  of  the  water  exceeding  the  price  of 
the  land  ten  times. 


The  Miner's  Inch 

S  PLAIN  water,  most  of  it  with  a  dash  of  alkali, 
worth  these  large  amounts?  The  San  Fernando 
rancher,  whose  dry  land  sowed  to  barley  will  yield 
not  more  than  five  dollars  an  acre  on  the  average, 
while  fruit  groves  depending  upon  irrigation  will 
produce  crops  worth  a  hundred  dollars  and  more  on 
the  same  area,  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  great 
value.  He  is  longing  to  exchange  t  wenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  coin  for  the  assurance  of  enough 
concentrated  rain  to  irrigate  ten  acres.  And  he  is  also  will- 
ing to  pay  the  concentration  costs,  the  expenses  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  water-works;  for  the  most 
profitable  crops  cannot  be  produced  without  irrigation, 
even  in  those  Western  districts  boasting  a  high  precipitation 
in  the  winter  months. 

Water,  concentrated  rain,  has  a  most  active  market  in 
the  arid  West.  To  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  the  moist 
East,  it  is  a  commodity  subject  to  barter  and  sale,  theft, 
loan  and  exchange.  The  yardstick  is  used  in  measuring  it 
and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  supply,  the  demand  and 
the  price,  it  is  sold  by  the  foot  or  by  the  inch.  The  inch, 
or  properly  the  miner's  inch,  is  the  popular  standard  of 
measurement  for  irrigation  water.  The  purchaser  of  an 
inch  of  water  receives,  in  technical  language,  a  permanent 
stream  issuing  from  an  aperture  an  inch  square  under  a 
head  or  pressure  of  four  inches.  Translated,  an  inch  of 
water  means  a  constant  flow,  day  and  night,  year  in  and 
year  out,  of  one  and  a  half  cubic  feet  or  eleven  gallons  and 
a  quarter  of  water  a  minute,  or  16,200  gallons  each  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  takes  forty  inches  of  water  to  yield  a 
second-foot  or  a  cubic  foot  of  water  a  second. 


The  River  Which  Supplies  Water  to  .W0.000  Inhabitants  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley 
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A  thousand  dollars  an  inch  is  today  the 
prevailing  price  in  Southern  California, 
that  part  of  the  arid  region  having  at- 
tained the  highest  development  and  the 
highest  prices.  At  this  rate  the  buyer  of 
dry  land  must  pay  out  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
an  acre  additional,  besides  the  cost  of 
delivery  and  maintenance  of  the  works, 
if  he  wants  to  irrigate.  One  inch  will 
supply  artificial  rain  to  a  plot  varying  in 
size  from  four  to  six  acres.  The  lowest 
price  asked  by  the  Reclamat  ion  Service  is 
about  sixty  dollars  a  miner's  inch. 

An  inch  of  water,  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  moisture,  does  not  make  an  im- 
pressive showing  in  a  flume  or  in  the  bed 
of  a  creek.  I  have  seen  a  Saint  Bernard 
puppy  six  months  old  take  a  bath  in  a 
ditch  worth  $150,000,  and  the  water 
reached  scarcely  to  his  shoulders.  When 
the  tourist  coming  from  the  East  enters 
Southern  California  through  a  gap  in  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  he  crosses  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trout  brooks  in  the 
world.  Nothing  distinguishes  this  brook 
from  a  thousand  other  trout  streams  in 
the  East,  except,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of 
trout.  It  is  just  a  common  mountain 
rivulet,  singing  in  the  rapids  and  leaping 
joyfully  over  the  rocks,  a  baby  aristocrat 
among  the  streams,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  worth  a  cool  million  and 
a  half.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  city  of  San  Bernardino 
bought  one-twelfth  of  this  stream,  a  hundred  inches,  to  be 
exact,  at  a  bargain,  the  owner  of  the  water-right  accepting 
$50,000  for  his  claim.  Since  then  water  prices  have  taken 
a  leap,  and  the  city  several  times  has  been  offered  up  to 
$100,000  for  the  water,  but  the  offers  were  promptly  refused. 

Before  the  owner  sold  his  portion  of  the  mountain 
stream  he  made  it  work  for  him  and  hired  it  out  by  the 
day,  the  month  or  the  year.  All  about  in  the  neighborhood 
numerous  fruit  growers  are  forced  to  borrow  their  moisture 
from  the  water  lords  who  do  not  care  to  sell  their  water- 
rights  outright.  From  forty  to  fifty  dollars  an  inch  is  the 
usual  annual  water  rental  in  this  vicinity,  though  for 
shorter  periods  than  a  year  the  rental  often  rises  to  twice 
this  amount.  Out  in  the  corn-belt  Hiram  Snodgrass 
would  paw  the  air  and  claw  his  whiskers  were  he  forced  to 
pay  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  have  the  rain  turned 
on  over  his  quarter  section.  In  the  orange  belt  of  Cali- 
fornia ten  dollars  an  acre  is  now  paid  cheerfully  every 
season  for  the  rent  of  concentrated  rain.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  the  waterless  growers  of  fruit  are  forming  mutual 
organizations,  acquiring  land  containing  moisture,  install- 
ing pumping  plants  and  supplying  their  needs  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  water  lords.  One  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  preventing  water  monopolies  in  California  and 
in  keeping  the  rates  demanded  for  the  use  of  water  owned 
separately  from  land  within  reasonable  limits  was  the 
discovery  of  oil.  With  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  easily 
handled,  the  privately-owned  mountain  streams  lost  their 
dominant  position  and  the  vast  underground  water 
resources  of  the  state  were  made  accessible  to  individuals. 

Where  Lawyers  Fatten  on  Water 

DESPITE  streams  and  wells,  the  area  of  the  fertile, 
irrigable  land  everywhere  in  the  West  by  far  exceeds  the 
total  water  supply.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Los  Angeles  140,000  acres  of  good  lmd  are  waiting  for  the 
ditch;  but  the  water  is  barely  sufficient  for  15,000  acres. 
Every  possible  source  has  been  drawn  upon.  The  surface- 
flow  of  the  mountain  streams  is  piped,  almost  bottled, 


Where  Water  is  Plentiful  and  Cheap.   Main  Canal  of  Imperial  Valley  in  California 
Drawing  Its  Supply  From  the  Colorado  River  hy  Gravity 


Stream  Worth  $6000  Dried  Up  by  Bush  Fire    Purchaser  of  Right  to 
Stream's  Water  Lost  Price  He  Paid 


long  before  it  reaches  the  valley.  Into  the  dry  beds  of  the 
creeks,  shafts  and  open  cuts  have  been  driven;  under- 
ground dams  have  been  built  to  catch  the  flow  beneath  the 
surface.  The  mere  suspicion  of  water-bearing  strata  in 
the  hillsides  has  been  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
expensive  tunnels  and  drifts  through  solid  rock,  in  the 
hope  of  striking  a  pay-streak  of  living  moisture.  Whatever 
water  escapes  the  pitfalls  and  sinks  into  the  valley-floor 
is  lifted  from  innumerable  wells.  Since  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  tenfold,  the  lucky  owners  hang  on  to 
their  water  with  bulldog  tenacity.  Their  jaws  need 
strength.  Day  and  night  the  owner  of  dry  land  is  evolving 
schemes  of  obtaining  water,  no  matter  from  what  source  it 
comes.  Give  him  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  give  him  one 
chance  out  of  ten  to  get  away  with  the  goods,  and  he  will 
begin  operations.  Whether  it  be  the  supply  of  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  or  of  ten,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
artificial  rain.  No  rill  is  so  small  that  some  one  may  not 
try  to  run  off  with  it.  Not  once  but  twice  a  dispute  over 
the  water  of  a  diminutive  spring  north  of  Los  Angeles  was 
carried  through  all  jurisdictions  to  the  California  Supreme 
Court.  Dozens' of  water  experts  and  hydraulic  engineers 
took  the  stand  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  twelve  acres 
irrigated  by  the  spring  or  testified  for  the  water  company 
that  made  away  with  it.  Demurrers,  objections,  complaint 
motions  and  cross-complaints  came  thick  and  fast  for 
more  than  four  years,  and  yet  the  object  of  the  litigation 
was  but  a  trickle,  a  feeble  stream  which  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  wash  away  half  a  day's  accumulation  of  waste- 
paper  in  the  gutter  of  an  Eastern  city.  But  it  was  the  only 
supply  the  owner  could  obtain  and  he  defended  success- 
fully every  drop  of  it.  In  Ventura  County,  California,  a 
Mexican  and  a  German  rancher  fought  an  equally  fierce 
legal  battle  over  the  possession  of  a  small  stream  carrying 
only  five  inches,  fifty-six  gallons  a  minute,  a  driblet  scarcely 
able  to  drag  its  poor  body  three  miles  from  its  birthplace 
before  it  died  in  the  sand.  Not  until  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  had  said  the  final  word  and  divided  the 
stream  between  them  did  the  ranchers  stop  reaching  down 
into  their  overalls  for  lawyers'  fees.  For  ten  long  years  the 
city  of  Santa  Barbara  and  two  private  water  companies 
kept  the  courts  busy  with 
a  quarrel  over  fifteen 
inches  of  water,  a  quan- 
tity only  half  enough  to 
keep  the  compressor  of  a 
medium-sized  fire  engine 
filled. 

Even  the  scraps  that 
fall  from  the  table  of 
those  rich  in  water  are 
eagerly  snapped  up.  A 
thrifty  German  woman 
in  Delta  County,  Colo- 
rado, dug  a  ditch  along 
the  upper  edge  of  her 
ranch,  caught  the  waste 
waters  that  seeped 
through  from  the  fields 
of  her  neighbor  after 
every  irrigation  and  put 
his  surplus  to  work  on 
her  land.  For  thirteen 
years  she  made  use  of  this 
cheap  water  until  one 


morning  the  neighbor  paralleled  her  ditch 
on  his  land  with  a  trench  of  his  own,  cap- 
tured his  own  waste  water,  conducted  it 
around  the  widow's  land  and  used  it  on  ' 
a  tract  he  had  bought  below  the  woman's 
farm.  Having  feasted  on  her  neighbor's 
bounty  for  thirteen  years,  the  widow 
believed  she  had  acquired  a  right  to  the 
goods  taken  from  the  owner,  and  she 
clung  to  that  belief  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado  disillusioned  her. 

Free  grass  in  the  West  is  almost  gone, 
and  free  water  has  taken  an  even  earlier 
departure.  The  lesser  streams  easy  of 
access,  the  springs  and  brooks  have  prac- 
tically all  been  preempted.  Only  the 
water  of  the  largest  rivers  remains  open, 
and  these  rivers  cannot  be  harnessed  ex- 
cept by  corporations  with  millions  of  capi- 
tal, or  by  the  Federal  Government.  No 
matter  where  the  new  settler  goes  he  must 
pay  for  the  right  if  he  wants  to  take 
water.  Even  if  he  buys  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pumping  water,  the  rain  hidden 
deep  in  the  ground  has  been  charged  in 
the  purchase  price  of  the  land.  Unless 
he  pumps,  buys  a  water-right  or  settles  on 
land  supplied  by  the  Reclamation  Service, 
he  cannot  get  away  from  the  corporations 
owning  most  of  the  larger  irrigation  sys- 
tems. In  some  form  or  another,  in  water 
rent  or  in  the  price  of  land,  he  must  pay 
them  toll  before  they  will  turn  on  the  rain. 
Like  all  rain  makers,  whether  they  operate  in  the  African 
jungles  or  in  the  wheatfields  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the 
private  water  companies  are  not  in  the  business  for  their 
health. 

Profits,  dividends  are  their  primary  object;  the  thou- 
sands of  homes,  the  square  miles  of  fields  and  orchards 
in  the  former  desert  are  but  a  by-product.  Corporation 
money  looking  for  dividends  made  possible  the  irrigation  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  arid  region  that  without  this  capital 
would  still  be  dry  land,  but  the  private  ownership  of  the 
water  also  brought  in  its  train  the  usual  consequences.  By 
building  large  reservoirs  to  store  flood  waters  previously 
going  to  waste,  by  improving  distributing  systems,  by 
taking  over  and  uniting  wasteful  small  works,  the  private 
water  company  rendered  invaluable  services.  In  a  great 
measure  these  services  were  offset  by  disastrous  specula- 
tion, extortionate  rates,  slipshod  construction  and  over- 
capitalization. 

The  heyday  of  the  private  water-owner  in  the  land 
of  the  ditch  is  past.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  the  influence  of  the  Service 
is  slowly  correcting  many  of  the  evils  brought  about  by 
the  private  ownership  of  irrigation  water  separate  from 
the  land  on  which  it  is  used. 


The  Western  Rain-Stealers 

WHEN  water  becomes  private  property  it  adds  to  itself  a 
quality  passive  in  its  nature  which  it  did  not  possess  in 
its  wild  state:  it  becomes  the  object  of  benevolent,  though 
illegal,  assimilation;  it  becomes  subject  to  theft.  Water- 
thefts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  West.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  is  euphoniously  called  ' '  illegal  diver- 
sion"; the  other  is  plain  larceny.  If  an  irrigator  takes  water 
out  of  a  stream  owned  by  others,  conducting  the  water 
through  the  stream's  natural  bank,  that  act  is  illegal  diver- 
sion and  a  civil  suit  is  the  only  remedy;  but  when  he  takes 
the  water  out  of  a  flume  or  canal  after  it  has  left  the 
stream,  when  he  opens  his  headgate  wider  or  keeps  it  open 
longer  than  he  should,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny  and  may  be 
imprisoned.  (Concluded  on  Page  46 


Section  of  Aqueduct  250  Miles  Long  to  Supply  Los  Angeles  With  Water. 
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OF  TONY 


"  But  as  Soon  as  We  Started  Talkin'  I  Noticed 
Him  Gettin'  Queerer  and  Queerer" 


ARE  you  both 
l\   asleep?"  said 
Lady  Cus- 

terd. 

Two  heads  rose 
from  the  smoking- 
room  lounges.  At 
the  same  time 
Algie's  feet 
dropped  upon  the 
floor,  but  Tony  re- 
mained gracefully 
outstretched. 

"  No, "said  Tony, 
"only  exhausted." 

"But  you've 
hardly  been  out  of 
the  house  today! " 

"That's  just  it," 
said  Algie. 

"Nothin's  so 
tirin'  as  thinkin'," 
explained  Tony. 

He  was  now  fully 
matured  and 
already  showed 
every  sign  of  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  of 
his  youth.  Three 
years  spent  chiefly 
in  London,  Don- 
caster,  Newmarket, 
and  other  centers  of 
culture  and  enterprise  had  contributed  greatly  to  this  result. 
His  mustache  was  trimmed  and  brushed  up  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  he  had  almost  totally  divested  his  vocab- 
ulary of  the  letter  g,  his  complexion  was  rosier  than  ever, 
and  all  these  physical  allurements  were  now  enhanced  by 
the  most  perfect  tailoring. 

His  faithful  friend  resembled  him,  if  possible,  more 
closely  than  ever;  though,  as  Lady  Custerd  always 
maintained,  there  was  "a  something"  about  Anthony  that 
distinguished  him  from  the  most  artistic  imitation. 

"Dear  me,"  she  answered  sympathetically,  "what  have 
you  been  thinking  about?" 

"What  dear  Tony's  goin'  to  do  next,"  said  Algie. 

"Well,  and  what  have  you  decided?" 

The  twain  exchanged  a  disconsolate  glance. 

"Nothin',"  said  Tony,  and  closed  his  eyes  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  thoroughly  deserved  a  rest. 

Ever  since  he  left  Oxford  it  had  been  his  own  opinion 
that  this  was  really  what  he  required.    His  father  and 
certain  other  of  his  kindred  might  talk  away  as  much  as 
they  liked  about  the  necessity  for  his  finding  some  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood;  but,  as  for  himself,  he  found  the 
mere  contemplation  of  the  various  occupations  they 
suggested  quite  fatiguing  enough.   Being  the  soul  of  good 
nature,  he  had  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  parents'  aspira- 
tions by  drifting  in  whatever  direction  his  counselors 
suggested.    But  what  was  the  use  when  he  was  never 
allowed  to  get  any  farther?    He  had  drifted  toward  the 
army  till  an  unsympathetic  examiner  barred  his  way. 
He  had  floated  actually  into  the  city,  but  somehow  or 
other  the  next  wave  washed  him  out  again.    In  short, 
he  had  done  his  best  to  please  tht  dear  old  Guv'nor, 
and  now  all  he  asked  for  was  to  be  left  alone.  Yet 
this  interminable  babble  about  livelihood  still  con- 
tinued. 

"I  call  it  rot,"  he  remarked,  suddenly  opening  his 
mild  blue  eyes. 

"What  is?"  inquired  his  aunt. 

"Askin'  me  to  think  of  something  myself.  I'll  do 
anything  the  Guv'nor  likes;  I've  told  him  so  any  number 
of  times.  Why  can't  he  find  me  something  without  all 
this  worryin'?  Today's  been  wasted  in  thinkin',  and 
what's  the  result?  Simply  that  poor  old  Algie  and 
me's  dead  beat.  It's  wastin'  Algie's  time  and  it's  wastin' 
mine." 

Lady  Custerd  sighed  and  went  in  search  of  her 
brother-in-law.  He  had  grown  more  incomprehensible 
than  ever  of  late,  and  she  had  no  great  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing satisfaction ;  but  she  resolved  to  make  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  to  stir  him  up.  Of  course  it  was  his  business 
to  find  a  job  for  dear  Tony. 

At  her  entrance  Lord  Raymes  looked  up  from  a 
letter  he  was  reading. 

"We  have  a  humorist  in  our  family,"  he  observed. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "who  is  it?" 

"James  Rutland.  He  asks  me  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds! " 

"James  Rutland!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  call  that 
rather  cool;  and  I  sincerely  trust,  Raymes,  that  you 
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won't  dream  of  giving  two  hundred  pounds 
to  your  second  cousin — isn't  he?— while  your 
own  children  remain  hard  up." 

"I  must  remember  that  argument." 
"But  what  does  he  want  so  much  money 
for?  I  always  thought  James  Rutland  was  one 
of  those  queer  people  who  live  simple  lives  and 
that  kind  of  thing." 

"  So  he  is.  He  wants  to  start  poultry  farming. ' ' 
' '  Well,  why  not  tell  him  you'll  buy  his  eggs  ? 
That's  much  more  sensible  than  sending  him 
money;  because  you've  got  to  have  eggs  any- 
how." 

"I  had  already  thought  of  that,  but  un- 
fortunately James  proposes  to  start  this  ven- 
ture in  New  Zealand." 

"  Then  tell  him  you  are  very  sorry,  but  you 
can't  help  him,"  said  Lady  Custerd  decisively. 
"And  now,  Raymes,  I  do  want  to  ask  you  to 
set  yourself  to  think  seriously  of  Tony's  future. 
You  must  find  something  for  the  poor  boy  to 
do.   I  don't  believe  in  young  men  having  no 

occupation  whatever;  even  if  it  was  " 

He  interrupted  her  by  the  liveliest  exhibition 
of  pleasure  he  had  displayed  for  many  years: 
"I  have  found  something!" 
"What?"  she  cried. 

"I'll  send  James  the  money  if  he'll  take  Tony,  too." 
"Raymes! " 

"Yes,  Gwendolen,  two  hundred  pounds  is  a  larger 
check  than  I  ever  expected  to  write  again ;  but  think  of 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one's  youngest  boy  was 
only  twelve  thousand  miles  away!  Hang  it,  it's  only  pay- 
ing fourpence  a  mile  for  the  sensation." 

"You  aren't  serious?" 

"My  dear  Gwendolen,  it's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
James  is  much  too  hard  up  to  refuse,  and  once  Tony  gets 
out  there  he'll  never  have  the  energy  to  come  home." 

"But  poultry  farming— for  Tony! " 

"Compare  it  with  bankruptcy." 

Lord  Raymes  rose  and  politely  held  the  door  open. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "we'll  launch  him  while  our  enthu- 
siasm is  at  its  height." 

It  seemed  as  though  Anthony  were  never  going  to 
enjoy  the  repose  he  had  earned.  Within  ten  minutes  of 
his  aunt's  departure  she  and  his  father  again  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  the  smoking-room. 

"Tony,  my  boy,"  said  Lord  Raymes  affectionately, 
"you  are  in  luck's  way." 

"Whose  way?"  asked  Tony. 

"Luck's." 

"But  the  race  isn't  run  till  tomorrow." 
Lord  Raymes  merely  raised  his  eyebrows. 


But  Look  Here,  I  Say.  Don't  You  Know,"  He  Protested,  "Hens  Ain't 
Very  High-Class;  What?" 


"The  result  has  been  decided  tonight,"  he  replied. 
Tony  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"Some  one's  been  stuffin'  you  up,"  he  pronounced. 
His  father  regarded  him  with  an  indulgence  born  of 
their  prospective  separation. 

"  I  have  found  a  billet  for  you,"  he  said. 

"By  jove! "  said  Algie. 

Tony  took  the  good  news  in  more  slowly. 

"For  me?" 

"Yes." 

"A  billet,  you  said?" 
"I  did." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tony,  and  threw  up  his  legs 
again  on  the  sofa. 

"  Tony! "  exclaimed  his  aunt,  "don't  you  want  to  know 
what  it  is?" 

"Oh— er— by  the  way,  yes,  what  is  it?" 

"You  are  going  into  poultry  farming  with  your  cousin, 
James  Rutland." 

Tony  stared. 

"James  Rutland?  Never  met  the  fellow.  Bit  of  an 
ass,  isn't  he?" 

"I  think  you  will  find  him  excellent  company,"  his 
father  assured  him. 

Tony  reflected. 

"But,  I  say,  look  here,  poultry  farming  you  said; 
what?" 

"  The  very  thing  for  you ! " 

"But  what  I  mean  is— how  d'ye  do  it?" 

"You  start  with  a  nest  egg,  I  believe." 

"With  a  hen,"  corrected  Lady  Custerd.  "You  must 
get  your  hens  first,  Raymes." 

Algie  had  been  listening  to  this  conversation  with 
increasing  consternation.  At  this  point  he  could  contain 
his  feelings  no  longer. 

"But  look  here,  I  say,  don't  you  know,"  he  protested, 
"hens  ain't  very  high-class;  what?" 

"It  depends  on  the  kind  of  hen,"  said  Lord  Raymes 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm;  "some  are  perfect  ladies, 
I  believe." 

His  sister-in-law  seemed  a  little  scandalized. 
"I  wish  you  wouldn't  put  it  quite  like  that,"  she 
expostulated. 

"Ah,"  he  explained  smilingly,  "but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  ladies  are  perfect  hens." 

"I— I  don't  quite  follow,"  she  hesitated. 

Tony's  practical  mind  gave  the  conversation  a  fresh 
turn. 

"  Do  we  eat  them,  or  what?"  he  asked. 
"Eventually,  I  believe,"  said  his  father,  "but  I  should 
imagine  it  was  optional." 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  a  wet  blanket,"  put  in  Algie, 
"but  isn't  it  a  little  infra  dig.  for  dear  old  Tony— after 
only  just  failin'  to.  get  into  the 
Guards?" 

"In  this  life,  Algernon,  one 
must  often  be  contented  with 
the  next  best  thing." 

"But  I  say,  look  here,"  said 
Tony,  struck  with  a  new  and 
puzzling  aspect  of  the  case, 
"suppose  they  start  layin'  eggs; 
what?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  cried  his 
parent,  "that's  just  where  you 
come  in! " 

"But  hang  it,  I  ain't  a  vege- 
tarian." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  smiled  Lady 
Custerd,  "you  sell  the  eggs. 
That's  how  you  make  your 
profit." 

"Oh!"  said  Tony. 
Algie  remained  dissatisfied. 
"I  call  it  a  deuced  risky  kind 
of  business,  if  you  ask  me,"  he 
observed. 

"  Really  ?"  said  Lord  Raymes. 
"Now  if  you  ask  me,  I  should 
say  that  an  animal  that  can  be 
persuaded  to  deposit  a  source  of 
revenue  every  morning  in  your 
hen  coop  without  even  asking 
( Concluded  on  Page  54) 
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KING,  nude  and  sparkling  from  the  bath, 
pushed  through  the  folding-doors  and 
made  for  the  scales  set  in  a  corner  of  the 
dressing-room.  Standing  upon  the  platform  he 
slid  the  weight  to  the  near  end  of  the  lever  and 
then  began  to  move  it  up  slowly,  in  small  tenta- 
tive shoves,  his  eyes  attentive  upon  the  little 
perpendicular  lines.  Suddenly  the  gleaming  bar 
shot  upward,  bringing  up  with  a  sharp  click. 
King  sprang  off  quickly,  and  with  a  flip  of  the 
finger  obliterated  the  record.  He  walked  toward 
the  long  bench  upon  which  sat  the  men  of  the 
squad,  pulling  off  their  sodden  football  suits, 
and,  standing,  began  to  rub  himself  mechanically. 
A  frown  was  between  his  eyes. 

"  By  Jove,  King,  but  you're  in  fine  shape !  Just 
look  at  you— not  an  ounce  of  fat! " 

It  was  Drake  who  was  speaking,  looking  up 
while,  leaning  over,  he  pulled  off  his  shoes,  his 
steaming  jersey  still  on.  Lithe  as  a  harehound, 
he  had  won  the  big  game  the  year  before  with 
a  sensational  run  through  a  broken  field.  King 
envied  him  a  bit.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  looking 
down  without  satisfaction  at  the  abdominal 
muscles  that  played,  sharply  defined,  beneath  his 
supple  skin;  "yes,  I'm  down." 

"  Don't  overdo,"  Drake  went  on,  a  bit  patron- 
izingly; "it's  early  in  the  season  yet,  King;  don't 
overwork! " 

King's  secret  vexation  broke  from  him.  "  Over- 
work !"  he  growled.  "  No  fear.  I  haven't  lined 
up  for  three  days.  Not  for  three  days! "  he  re- 
peated blackly. 

His  voice  had  filled  the  room ;  a  silence  followed 
it.  And  in  this  silence  all  the  men  along  the  bench 
found  themselves  with  their  eyes  upon  him,  and 
with  a  movement  that  -seemed  as  if  concerted 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  ground.  "  Let  me 
see  those  cleats  of  yours,"  said  one  of  them  to 
his  neighbor.  "  How's  your  ankle  standing  it?" 
asked  another.  And  Lewis,  the  tackle  who  had  been 
moved  to  King's  position  at  center  and  who  for  three  days 
had  supplanted  him,  throwing  a  towel  across  his  shoulder, 
went  out  through  the  folding-doors  into  the  shower-room. 
King  suddenly  felt  much  alone.  It  was  as  if  all  these 
men  knew  something  about  him,  of  which  with  delicacy 
they  refrained  from  speaking. 

But  Henry,  from  his  corner,  was  smiling  at  him,  smiling 
a  smile  that  was  as  a  message  and  a  reassurance.  "  Oh, 
you  King!"  he  shouted  across  the  room.  "Oh,  you 
Henry! "  sang  back  King,  his  lips  parting  in  a  grin. 

Leaving  the  fieldhouse  King  came  to  the  door  at  the 
same  time  as  McGregor,  the  big  guard.  They  stood 
together  on  the  porch  a  moment.  McGregor  looked  down 
upon  him,  his  big,  bony  features  of  a  caveman  lit  up  by  the 
kind  twinkle  of  his  little,  blue  eyes.  "  How's  the  muscle  ? " 
he  asked  with  the  lightly  paternal  tone  of  the  giant  toward 
his  physical  inferior,  and  touched  King's  stiffened  biceps. 
It  was  a  customary  little  byplay  between  them.  "  Gee,"  he 
said;  "just  like  iron;  you're  down  fine." 

"Yes,"  said  King,  smiling.  But  the  smile  left  him 
abruptly  as  McGregor,  turning,  went  on  down  the  steps 
ahead  of  him. 

That  evening  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  go  to  sleep.  He 
lay  on  his  back,  staring  up  at  the  invisible  ceiling;  across 
the  darkness  of  the  room  there  came  to  him  softly  Henry's 
peaceful  and  even  breathing;  and  he  could  not  rest.  He 
was  worrying  about  his  weight.  For  two  weeks  now, 
slowly  but  with  a  steadiness  that  enraged  him,  he  had  been 
losing  weight. 

It  was  his  last  year  at  the  University,  and  his  last  chance 
to  make  the  Team;  his  last  chance  to  achieve  that  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart  three  years  ago,  when,  a  fresh- 
man, he  had  first  come  out  upon  the  field.  For  three 
years  he  had  worked  patiently  toward  it.  He  belonged  to 
the  kind  which,  evidently  not  manufactured  by  Nature 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  gridiron,  are  a  bit  too  light  for 
the  line,  and  a  bit  too  slow  to  play  behind  it.  Accepting 
the  fact,  he  had  toiled  persistently  for  three  years  on  the 
Scrub,  his  mind  set  upon  achieving  the  'Varsity  in  his  senior 
year,  determined  that  then  the  efficiency  acquired  through 
the  long,  hard  days  should  overbalance  whatever  he  might 
still  lack  physically.  His  calculation  for  a  time  had 
seemed  correct.  Each  year,  as  he  went  out  upon  the  field, 
he  had  found  himself  more  valuable ;  his  weight  gradually 
had  gone  up  till  it  was  a  bit  above  the  minimum  demanded 
of  a  lineman.  At  the  beginning  of  this,  his  last  season, 
the  coaches  had  placed  him  at  center  on  the  'Varsity, 
without  question,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  prize  at  last 
was  within  his  grasp. 

And  now  he  was  losing  weight!  Now,  just  as  at  last 
everything  else  was  right,  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
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Again  the  Childish 
Smile  Came  Upon  His 
Lips.  "Gee!"  He  Said 


that  inexplicable  and  perverse  treachery  of  matter.  Each 
day  as,  hoping  against  hope,  he  stepped  upon  the  scale,  it 
was  to  see  the  shining  and  incorruptible  lever  snap  up  a  bit 
sooner,  one  mark  or  two  marks  farther  down  the  measure. 

King  growled,  kicking  off  his  blanket.  And  then  imme- 
diately, remembering;  "  I  must  sleep,"  he  said. 

But  now  he  was  thinking  of  Lewis.  What  did  it  mean, 
this  trying  of  Lewis  at  his  position  at  center?  He  could 
beat  out  Lewis  there,  he  felt  sure  of  that.  Lewis  was  not 
the  man  to  gain  in  a  few  weeks  the  knowledge  he,  King, 
had  won  through  years  of  toil.  But  why  were  the  coaches 
trying  him  there  ?  Did  this  forebode  a  series  of  attempts  to 
fill  the  position  with  a  heavy  man  ?  Had  they  decided  they 
needed  weight  there?  Did  they  know  about  him,  King? 

He  rose,  snapped  on  the  light,  and  went  into  the  bath- 
room for  a  glass  of  water.  He  stopped  a  moment  as 
he  returned,  by  Henry's  couch,  looking  down  upon  the 
sleeping  boy.  He  slept  with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  his 
blond  hair  in  a  mop  over  his  closed  eyes,  and  upon  his  lips 
was  his  slight  smile,  the  smile  he  always  wore  in  the  con- 
test, while  tranquilly  trampling  all  the  meannesses  of  the 
game;  the  smile  that  probably  would  be  upon  his  lips 
always,  disdainful  in  the  bigger  game  of  Life.  "  The 
darned  kid! "  King  drawled  tenderly,  and  snapped  off  the 
light  and  crawled  back  between  his  sheets. 

But  Henry  had  been  awakened.  "  King? "  he  called  out 
softly;  "King?" 

"Yes,"  answered  King. 

"You're  awake,  King?" 

"  Looks  like  it,"  said  King,  a  bit  brusquely. 

"King,"  began  the  voice  again,  "you  must  sleep,  old 
man.   You  must  sleep." 

"Yes,"  said  King. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  across  the  darkness  of  which  a 
subtle  communication  was  passing.  "  How  much  do  you 
weigh?"  asked  Henry. 

"Sixty-five,"  said  King. 

"You'll  begin  gaining  again  soon,"  said  Henry.  "One 
is  apt  to  lose  at  first.  But  you  mustn't  worry,  King. 
If  you  do  you're  a  goner.  You'll  worry,  and  then  not 
sleep,  and  then  lose  weight,  and  that'll  make  you  worry 
some  more;  you'll  be  in  the  endless  chain.  You  must 
sleep." 

"I'm  going  to,"  said  King  decidedly.  "Good-night, 
Henry." 

"Good-night,"  said  Henry;  "good-night,  old  man." 

And  after  a  while  King  went  to  sleep.  But  he  dreamed  of 
running  around  and  around  a  circle;  the  circle  was  made  of 
a  chain,  in  the  links  of  which  his  feet  everlastingly  caught. 

For  a  time  the  next  day  King  smiled  at  himself  for  a 
worrying  old  hen.   For  Lewis,  at  the  practice  lineup,  was 


drawn  back  to  his  old  position  at  tackle,  and 
King  again  placed  at  center.  He  played  well 
that  day,  with  the  elasticity  of  sinew  that  comes 
of  secret  joy.  It  seemed  good  to  feel  again 
McGregor's  elbow  against  his  rib  and  to  work 
beneath  the  approving  twinkle  of  the  giant's 
little  eyes.  But  after  the  practice,  as  surrepti- 
tiously he  tried  the  scales,  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  sullen  bugaboo.  He  was  a 
half-pound  lighter  than  he  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  before. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  though,  he  remained 
the  'Varsity  center.  Every  day,  as,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  field,  Stannard,  the  head  coach, 
called  out  one  by  one  the  names  of  the  men  for 
the  day's  'Varsity,  it  was  King's  name  which  came 
first.  He  was  working  well.  The  reward  of  his 
three  years  of  plodding  toil  was  now  come  to  him 
in  an  effortless  surety  of  judgment  which  at  times 
astonished  him.  He  handled  the  Scrub  center 
without  difficulty.  He  covered  his  territory  well 
on  the  defense;  he  made  the  openings  required 
of  him  on  the  offense;  he  was  a  reliable,  steady, 
good,  average  center.  The  Team  this  year  did 
not  promise  to  be  a  brilliant  one,  anyway.  It 
was  light  and  developing  but  slowly.  Already 
it  could  be  seen  that  for  success  in  the  final  big 
game  it  would  have  to  rely  upon  speed,  trick 
plays  and  surprises.  King  was  doing  as  well  as 
any  one  — with  the  exception  of  McGregor,  Drake 
and  Henry.  The  tremendous  strength  of  the 
first  he  did  not  have,  nor  the  lightning  speed  of 
the  second,  and  the  almost  elegant  unerringness 
of  Henry,  smiling  through  his  work  at  right  end 
was  something  subtle  and  fine-fibered  which  he 
knew  was  foreign  to  him.  He  was  doing  every- 
thing that  could  be  expected  of  him,  though,  and 
he  was  on  the  'Varsity.  Keeping  this  in  mind  he 
tried  to  be  satisfied;  but  all  the  time  something 
was  gnawing  at  him —the  knowledge  of  his  steady 
loss  of  weight.  It  was  with  him  as  a  sense  of  defection,  of 
secret  treachery  to  his  College,  to  the  cause  of  the  Team. 

So  that  the  bit  of  white  paper  fluttering  upon  the  door  of 
the  clubhouse  as  he  came  to  practice  one  afternoon  faced 
him  like  an  accusation.  The  notice  ordered  the  men  to 
report  to  the  trainer  for  weighing.  King's  work  that  after- 
noon was  listless.  It  was  a  hot,  russet  day  of  the  lingering 
Indian  summer,  and  the  air  was  stifling  with  the  odor  of 
burning  leaves.  King  sweated,  panted  and  worried.  After 
his  shower  he  passed  to  the  scales  to  be  weighed  by  the 
trainer. 

The  man  was  a  little  apple-cheeked  Irishman,  with 
blinking  eyes  that  never  looked  at  you,  and  yet  read  you 
inexorably.  "  Light,  eh?"  he  said  with  the  slightest  inflec- 
tion as  he  wrote  down  in  his  little  book  the  record  of  the 
scales. 

"Never  was  very  heavy,"  said  King  with  attempted 
unconcern. 

"Weighed  more  last  year,"  sang  the  little  man  briskly, 
passing  a  sly,  averted  glance  over  King's  naked  form, 
"  weighed  five  pounds  more  last  year,"  he  said,  bending  to 
the  scales  as  McGregor  stepped  upon  their  trembling 
platform. 

And  King  remained  there  a  moment,  aghast.  The  thing 
had  not  occurred  to  him  in  this  guise  before— that  now  he 
weighed  less  than  the  year  before,  the  year  in  which  it  had 
been  his  weight  alone  which  in  the  final  consideration  of 
the  coaches  had  kept  him  out  of  the  big  game. 

The  team  physician,  a  few  days  later,  stopped  him  as  he 
was  leaving  the  dressing-rooms.  "  King,  just  a  moment," 
he  said.  Then,  taking  him  to  a  corner  beneath  the  stair- 
case: "  Why  don't  you  try  eggs?  Try  raw  eggs  between 
meals." 

"Eggs?"  echoed  King,  with  an  astonishment  more  than 
half  feigned. 

"  Your  weight  isn't  right,"  said  the  physician  hurriedly. 
"  You've  got  to  gain." 

That  night  King  did  not  sleep  at  all.  The  secret  was 
out;  they  all  knew  it.  The  coaches  knew  it.  How  much 
difference  would  it  make?  How  much  importance  did  the 
coaches  place,  in  their  calculations,  upon  mere  deadweight 
in  the  center  of  the  line?  And  why  did  he  lose;  why.  day 
by  day.  was  his  weight  going  down,  inexplicably,  inexor- 
ably? Had  he  worked  too  hard  on  that  surveying  party 
last  summer  ?  He  did  not  know.  He  worried.  It  was  as  if 
the  prize  he  had  earned  so  well  was  now  being  jerked  at 
tentatively  as  it  lay  in  his  hands.  And  he  had  to  have  it. 
He  had  long  set  his  mind  on  it;  it  had  become  a  fixed  idea, 
he  recognized  now.  With  the  coming  spring  he  would 
leave  his  college  forever,  and  if  he  did  not  make  the  Team 
this  fall  it  would  be  with  a  sense  of  defeat  that  he  would 
enter  life.   He  would  enter  the  big  battle  of  life  with  a  flaw 
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within  him,  with  self-diffidence, 
with  a  secret  sense  of  failure.  No, 
he  must  make  it.  He  must  make 
the  Team.  But  how?  How  was 
he  going  to  combat  this  subtle, 
impalpable  attack  of  Fate,  this  in- 
explicable treachery  of  his  body. 
How? 

And  to  his  ears,  like  the  rhythm 
of  everything  that  is  desirable, 
there  came  the  easy,  even  breathing 
of  the  sleeping  Henry,  of  Henry 
the  lucky,  who  had  made  the  Team 
when  but  a  freshman,  to  whom  all 
successes  came  without  effort,  heap- 
ing in  his  aristocratic  hands  as 
though  returning  dutifully  to  their 
master. 

For  another  week,  though,  there 
was  no  change  in  the  situation.  If 
the  coaches  knew  (and  they  must 
know),  they  had  decided  to  give 
him  a  good  chance.  A  chance !  He 
made  the  most  of  it.  But  some- 
how, although  he  refused  to  face 
the  fact,  he  did  not  feel  so  strong 
as  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  He  was  no  longer  hand- 
ling the  Scrub  center  with  ease.  On 
the  Saturday  he  played  in  the 
weekly  game.  It  proved  a  disheart- 
ening day.  The  Team,  in  contest 
with  that  of  a  smaller  college,  per- 
formed soddenly.  Only  at  the  last 
minute  did  Drake,  with  a  flash  of 
brilliant  form,  convert  the  tie  into 
a  victory.  It  was  a  victory  without 

satisfaction,  however.  The  Team,  plainly,  was  not  "  com- 
ing on."  And  King,  with  all  his  care  and  determination, 
knew  that,  after  all,  he  had  worked  but  indifferently.  A 
vague  listlessness  had  weighed  upon  him.  He  awaited  the 
following  Monday  with  the  dread  of  an  impending  blow. 

The  Monday  came,  and  soon  the  whole  college  was  buzz- 
ing with  the  news  of  the  sensational  shakeup.  Four  of  the 
'Varsity  men  had  been  dropped;  three  others  had  been 
shuffled  to  new  positions.  King  was  among  those  affected, 
Lewis  again  having  been  moved  from  tackle  to  center. 
And  to  him  the  change  meant  more  than  it  did  to  the 
others.  Some  of  the  changes,  it  could  be  seen  at  first 
thought,  were  disciplinary;  they  were  calculated  to  restore 
determination  in  brilliant  players  who  had  become  careless. 
But  King  knew  that  he  had  done  his  best.  He  was  being 
beaten  by  the  scales.  They  began  to  play  a  part  in  his 
nights;  he  could  see  them  as  he  slept,  squatting  upon  his 
stomach  like  a  nightmare. 

For  seven  long  afternoons  he  sat  idle  on  the  sidelines. 
The  last  of  the  reluctant  summer  had  gone,  and  it  was 
raining  now,  raining  every  day,  continuously.  Seated  on 
the  bench  along  the  sideline,  motionless  and  taciturn 
within  the  blanket  that  wrapped  him  to  the  eyes,  he 
watched  the  'Varsity  and  the  Scrub  pounding  each  other 
soddenly  upon  a  field  that  was  as  a  wallow.  To  his  right 
and  to  his  left  extended  a  line  of  men  wrapped  like  him  in 
dripping  blankets  and  immobile  as  statues.  At  intervals, 
to  the  call  of  the  coach,  vague  in  the  swelter  of  water,  one 
of  them  sprang  to  sudden  life;  throwing  off  his  mantle,  he 
splashed  joyfully  on  to  the  field  and  took  his  place  on  the 
Team,  while  the  displaced  man,  with  bent  back  and  clodded 
feet,  went  drifting  away  toward  the  clubhouse.  But 
King's  name  was  never  called.  He  sat  there,  isolated 
behind  the  slanting  downpour,  as  if  abandoned,  forgotten 
of  the  coaches.  He  watched  Lewis  closely,  and  at  times 
ground  his  teeth  at  the  thought  of  the  chance  denied  him. 

On  the  following  Monday  an  opportunity  came  to  him 
in  a  form  entirely  unforeseen.  He  heard  his  name  called  by 
the  coach,  making  up  the  day's  'Varsity,  and  found  that 
he  was  to  be  tried  out  at  left  end,  as  mate  of  Henry. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  latter  that  night  as  they  lay  on  their 
respective  couches,  the  lights  out.  "You'll  make  it  yet. 
All  that  worrying  of  yours  is  useless.  They  can't  keep 
you  off  the  Team,  if  you'll  stop  worrying,  and  sleep." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  King,  speaking  upward  to 
the  darkness.   "  I  guess  you're  right." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  said  Henry,  turning  on  his  side. 

"It's  easy  to  talk  about  not  worrying,"  King  began 
again;  "you  made  the  Team  when  a  freshman.  You 
don't  know  what  it  means  to  me.  It  means  a  lot.  whether 
I  make  that  Team  or  not.  It  will  make  a  big  difference 
always —afterward. ' ' 

"I  know,"  said  Henry;  "I  know,  old  man.  That's 
why  you  mustn't  worry.   Go  to  sleep." 

They  held  a  private  practice  together  in  the  morning, 
Henry  trying  to  pass  to  his  friend  some  of  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  position.  And  after  that  hour's  work 
Henry  was  also  worrying.  King  had  proved  unexpectedly 
slow  in  covering  punts. 

It  took  the  coaches  just  three  days  to  make  sure  of  the 
same  fact.   King  was  not  fleet  enough  for  an  end.  Henry 


"Coach,"  Said  the  Specter,  "They're 
Not  Squeezing  His  Knees" 


beat  him  yards  in  getting  down  on  a  punt,  and  it  was  only 
this  boy's  phenomenal,  long  side-tackles  that  several  times 
saved  King  from  being  circled.  King  went  back  to  the 
sidelines. 

Then  they  gave  him  a  chance  at  fullback.  He  did  better 
there.  His  long  training  at  center  had  gi  ven  him  the  faculty 
of  "sizing  up"  a  play,  of  diagnosing  instantly  an  attack; 
on  the  defense  now  he  showed  up  formidable  at  backing-up 
the  line.  Also  he  was  a  fair  punter.  For  a  time  it  looked 
as  though  he  had  made  it  at  last.  Then  the  coaches  dis- 
covered that  he  was  clogging  up  the  offense.  He  was  too 
slow  for  Drake  and  interfered  with  the  latter's  lightning 
dashes. 

He  went  back  to  the  sidelines,  for  good,  it  seemed  this 
time.  The  season  was  nearing  its  end ;  the  big  game  was  in 
sight  and  the  Team  about  made  up.  He  sat  on  the  bench 
along  the  sideline,  a  very  fair  statue  of  Desolation,  though 
he  was  unaware  of  it,  in  the  long  blanket  that  covered  his 
head  and  wrapped  him  to  his  feet,  motionless  in  the  cold 
blasts  that  screeched  across  the  grounds  from  end  to  end. 
There  were  a  lot  of  pretty  sore  hearts  with  his  upon 
that  bench.  During  the  first  part  of  the  season,  when  the 
Team  had  been  yet  at  the  formative  stage,  the  names  called 
out  each  afternoon  by  the  coach  had  been  apt  to  be  differ- 
ent each  day,  and  before  the  end  of  each  practice  all  the 
men  had  been  given  a  trial.  But  it  was  not  so  now.  The 
names  called  seemed  always  the  same.  Day  after  day, 
now,  from  the  mouth  of  the  coach  issued  the  same  inexor- 
able roster,  leaving  day  after  day  some  pretty  sick  boys 
upon  the  bench.  King  was  more  hopeless  than  any;  the 
scales,  which  he  still  tried  daily,  out  of  habit,  were  still 
telling  the  same  tale;  he  was  now  at  his  freshman  weight. 

So  that  when,  as  an  unexpected  windfall,  another  chance 
came  to  him,  he  accepted  it  almost  with  indifference. 
Toward  the  end  of  a  grueling  practice  the  right  tackle  of  the 
Team  went  out  with  a  twisted  knee.  Lewis  was  dropped 
into  his  place  and  King  was  given  back  his  old  position  at 
center.  Immediately,  though,  he  saw  that  he  would  not 
make  good.  What  with  the  worry,  the  long,  smothered 
raging  at  the  perfidious  trick  of  Fate,  he  found  that  he  had 
lost  strength.  He  could  still,  digging  his  cleats  in  the 
ground,  stop  an  attack  aimed  directly  at  him,  but  when- 
ever a  quick,  fierce  bound  to  one  side  or  the  other  was 
necessary  he  found  himself  wanting.  He  was  not  aston- 
ished when  just  a  week  before  the  game  McGregor  was 
moved  to  his  position,  and  Dorn,  a  guard  who  had  done 
promising  work  on  the  Scrub,  filled  McGregor's  place. 
Right  away  the  change  was  accepted  by  the  whole  college 
as  final.  The  center  trio  thus  chosen  was  the  strongest 
combination  possible  with  the  material  at  hand. 

"  It's  all  off,"  said  King  that  night. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Henry  stoutly.  "  You'll  play  yet;  you 
just  see." 

"It's  all  off,"  King  repeated  firmly,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  nights  went  immediately  to  sleep.  It  was  a 
heavy,  torpid  slumber  that  was  not  refreshing.  With  the 
final  negation  of  a  year's-long  hope  there  had  come  to  him 
an  indifference,  a  stupor  almost,  at  which  he  wondered 
vaguely. 

The  last  week  dragged  interminably.  The  coaches  had 
decided  upon  a  full  repertory  of  trick  plays,  and  the  practice 


was  secret.  The  men  worked  in  an  ambient  silence;  there 
was  no  cheer  of  College  voice,  of  warm  human  backing. 
The  stands  stretched  empty  to  a  cold,  glazed  sky  in 
which  a  dead  sun  leered  spectrally.  The  coaches  looked 
worried  and  spoke  to  each  other  in  whispers;  the  only 
sound  was  the  shrill  call  of  the  quarter,  a  sudden  drumming 
of  feet,  and  the  crash  of  the  charge  driven  home.  On  the 
bench  sat  a  long  line  of  impassive 
figures  frozen  in  their  blankets. 

On  Wednesday,  King,  going  to 
practice  found  a  notice  tacked  to 
the  door  of  the  clubhouse.  "  The 
following  men,"  it  said, "  will  report 
at  six  o'clock  at  the  station  prepared 
for  a  trip . "  Followed  a  list  of  some 
thirty  names— the  line,  with  sub- 
stitutes and  three  full  strings  of 
backs.  The  Team  was  going  away 
to  rest  up  for  the  game.  King's 
name  was  not  on  the  list. 

Below  was  another  notice:  "  The 
following  men  will  report  here  at 
one  o'clock  Saturday."  King's 
name  was  on  this  list. 

This  was  a  last  humiliation.  He 
was  not  even  one  of  the  first-string 
men. 

He  was  at  the  station  to  see  the 
Team  off  that  night.  All  the  men 
of  the  College  were  there;  banked 
tight  in  the  darkness  at  the  foot  of 
a  gothic  hall  with  flaming  windows, 
heads  bared  to  the  cold  drizzle,  as 
the  train  pulled  out  they  raised  in 
a  powerful  surge  of  faith  the  soaring 
chords  of  their  college  hymn.  King, 
standing  on  the  station  platform, 
saw  one  by  one  the  cars  glide  by;  at  their  windows  were 
men  with  whom  he  had  worked  for  months,  some  for 
years,  but  at  the  end  he  was  not  of  them.  He  saw 
McGregor's  face,  for  the  flash  of  a  moment,  with  its  heavy 
features  and  twinkling  eyes,  then  Henry's  handsome  and 
boyish  profile;  then  there  was  nothing  but  a  green  light 
gleaming  steadily  down  the  track. 

"I'd  made  it  if  I  had  been  right,"  he  muttered,  as 
though  answering  an  accusation  spoken  by  himself.  "I 
haven't  been  right.  By  Jove,"  he  added,  feeling  his  head 
with  a  vague  wonder,  "I  don't  believe  I'm  right  now." 

The  two  days  that  passed  before  the  game  were  long 
and  strange  to  King.  The  cessation  of  practice  had  made 
a  vacuum  in  his  routine,  and  the  departure  of  the  Team 
had  left  him  companionless.  Besides,  a  listlessness 
weighed  upon  him.  He  dragged  himself  without  interest 
from  lecture  to  lecture,  and  then  back  to  the  dormitory, 
where  he  spent  the  night  in  heavy  torpor.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  game  he  woke  to  find  that  somehow  his  head 
seemed  to  have  swelled  during  the  night,  leaving  it  too 
heavy  for  his  neck.  By  the  time  the  game  had  begun 
and  he  lay  on  the  ground  by  the  sideline  he  was  shivering 
in  his  blanket,  though  his  face  was  very  hot. 

The  game  began  auspiciously  enough  for  the  Team. 
Drake  was  having  one  of  his  brilliant  days;  fast  as  a  hare 
and  slippery  as  an  eel,  he  was  getting  away  time  after  time 
on  long  runs  through  a  scattered  field.  The  short  onside 
kick  and  the  forward  pass  learnerl  in  secret  practice  were 
working  well.  Henry  was  receiving  them  unerringly; 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips  he  was  walking  all  over  his  oppo- 
nent, a  man  with  a  tendency  to  play  foul.  Within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  play,  Drake,  with  a  long  end  run, 
placed  the  ball  on  the  twenty-yard  line,  and  on  the  next 
down  sent  it  with  a  dropkick  fair  between  the  goalposts, 
netting  the  Orange  four  points.  A  few  minutes  later 
Henry,  taking  the  ball  on  a  long,  forward  pass,  swerved  by 
a  Blue  back,  hurdled  the  next,  and  went  over  the  line  for  a 
touchdown.  When  the  goal  had  been  kicked  the  Orange 
had  ten  points;  and  thus  the  half  ended. 

The  Team,  steaming  like  wet  straw,  trotted  off  with 
lowered  heads  to  the  high  screech  of  the  Stands.  The  clear 
yell  dropped  to  an  exulting  thunder,  then  to  a  low,  happy 
rumble,  and  the  fluttering  pennons  came  to  rest  like  tired 
butterflies.  On  the  sidelines  old  grads,  heroes  of  bygone 
days,  were  slapping  each  other  resoundingly.  "Don't 
smile  yet,"  the  coaches  were  saying  with  deprecation, 
but  the  light  in  their  eyes  belied  their  warning.  It  was  a 
fine  moment  for  the  Orange.  The  Team  was  working  with 
a  precision  unexpected  of  it,  and  the  heavy  and  strong 
Blue  eleven,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  half-paralyzed.  Its 
quarter  was  running  it  miserably.  Once  only,  in  the 
middle  of  the  half,  had  it  suddenly  displayed  a  flash  of 
power;  in  a  series  of  long,  smooth  leaps  it  had  gone  sixty 
yards  down  the  field  before  its  offense  again  dissolved 
into  the  half-chaotic  ineffectiveness  which  had  lasted  to 
the  end  of  the  half. 

But  King  was  worrying.  With  the  fever  there  had  come 
to  him  a  singular  acuteness  of  vision;  at  times  the  struggle 
upon  the  field  had  seemed  enlarged,  as  though  he  were 
looking  at  it  through  a  telescope.    And  he  had  observed 
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two  things:  that  the  young  guards  of  the  Team  were  being 
outplayed  by  their  heavier  and  more  experienced  oppo- 
nents, leaving  the  thus  poorly-supported  McGregor,  with 
all  his  strength,  barely  holding  his  own,  and  that  the 
Blue  quarter  had  not  noticed  the  fact  and  had  been 
sending  all  his  attacks  at  the  extremities  of  the  Orange 
line.  "By  Jove,  I  hope  they  don't  buck  our  center,"  he 
muttered  to  himself;  "  by  Jove,  I  hope  they  don't  do  that." 
And  in  his  mind,  vivid  as  a  hallucination,  he  had  the  pic- 
ture of  that  long,  smooth  advance  of  the  Blue  team  when 
once,  for  a  moment,  in  the  middle  of  the  half  it  had  got 
a-going.  "By  Jove,"  he  repeated,  "I  hope  they  don't 
buck  our  center."  And  then,  anxiously:  "  Here  comes  the 
rain;  it's  all  off  with  Drake's  long  runs." 

A  gray  half-sleet  had  begun  to  ooze  out  of  the  cold  sky. 
Soon  it  was  coming  down  in  whipping  sheets.  When  the 
teams  came  out  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  they  were 
vague  in  its  swelter.  "  Good  Lord,  King! "  said  a  startled 
voice;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  " 

King  looked  up  to  the  doctor's  face.  "  Nothing,"  he 
said  with  a  twisted  smile;  "  I'm  all  right." 

"You're  ill,  King,"  said  the  Doctor;  "you're  a  sick 
man.   You  ought  to  " 

But  his  eyes  and  his  attention  had  gone  back  to  the  field 
where  Drake,  receiving  the  kickoff,  had  ingloriously 
slipped,  to  disappear  immediately  beneath  an  avalanche 
of  Blue  jerseys.  King,  wrapping  his  blanket  close  about 
him,  stretched  himself  again  on  the  wet  ground  and 
resumed  his  watching. 

He  had  been  wrong  in  his  fears.  The  game  was  going 
on  much  as  before.  The  Blue  team  seemed  the  prey  of 
some  strange  paralysis;  its  offense  was  disorderly  and 
ineffective.  Its  quarter  was  still  blind  to  the  vulnerable 
point  in  the  Orange  line,  to  the  weak  guards,  who,  as  they 
tired,  were  being  more  and  more  clearly  outplayed;  he  was 
still  sending  his  charges  at  the  tackles  and  ends,  who  shat- 
tered them  cheerfully.  For  a  time  the  Orange  pressed 
close  to  the  last  white  line  of  the  Blue.  Then,  little  by 
little,  an  equilibrium  was  reached.  The  short  onside  kick 
which  had  gained  much  for  the  Team  in  the  first  half  had 
been  solved  now;  whenever  tried  it  lit  into  the  receptive 
basket  of  two  curved  Blue  arms.  And  gradually,  as  the 
field  became  more  and  more  slippery  with  the  sleet,  Drake's 
slashing  dashes  shortened  and  finally  ceased.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  game  was  gone,  and  it  began  to  appear  as 
though  there  would  be  no  further  scoring;  the  stands 
had  settled  into  a  dripping  immobility— of  security  on  the 
Orange  side,  of  hopelessness  on  the  Blue.  Unable  to  gain 
on  each  other  the  teams  were  now  punting.  Drake, 
though  tiring  badly,  was  putting  the  last  of  his  strength 
in  his  kicks  and  was  holding  his  own  with  Cole,  the  Blue 
fullback,  so  that  the  teams  were  oscillating  from  forty- 
yard  line  to  forty-yard  line.  King  felt  the  reality  of  things 
leaving  him;  the  spectacle  before  him  was  no  longer  that  of 
a  battle  of  men,  but  the  huge  swinging  of  some  cosmic 
pendulum  behind  a  chaotic  haze.  Then  this  also  disap- 
peared; he  sank  into  a  droning  doze. 

He  woke  from  it  abruptly,  every  sense  on  the  alert,  to 
the  sound  of  a  voice.  Right  away  he  knew  that  voice,  the 
sharp  incisiveness  of  it,  the  vibrant  call  within  its  bugle 
note;  he  had  heard  it  before  on  just  such  fields— the  voice 
of  the  general,  of  the  master.  It  was  singing  out  numbers, 
just  three  numbers  in  succession,  but  each  number  was  as 
a  rat  in  the  teeth  of  a 
dog.  And  King's  eyes 
opened  to  see  the  Blue 
team  going  with 
humped  back  through 
the  center  for  a  clear 
five  yards.   The  Blues 
had  sent  in  a  new  quar- 
terback. 

A  vague  stir  of  im- 
pending change  passed 
over  the  stands;  the 
coaches,  erect  on  the 
sideline,  looked  at  each 
other  uneasily,  and 
King,  shaking,  raised 
himself  on  hisright  arm. 
A  tremor  as  of  quicken- 
ing life  went  quivering 
through  the  Blue  team. 
To  the  lashing  call  of 
its  new  captain  it  gath- 
ered itself  like  a  big, 
elastic  beast.  It  sprang, 
and  the  Orange  line  fell 
back  in  a  whirling,  dis- 
ordered mass.  And 
suddenly  the  Blue  team 
was  going  again,  as  in 
the  first  half  for  a  mo- 
ment it  had  shown  it 
had  it  in  it  to  do,  down 
the  field  in  long  smooth 
leaps  that  ate  up  the 
sod  line  after  line. 


They  were  using  Cole,  their  great  fullback,  and  punch- 
ing the  center,  battering  first  one  guard,  then  the  other, 
and  then  sending  an  attack  straight  at  McGregor,  who, 
unsupported,  could  not  quite  hold  his  own.  The  signal 
rang  out,  the  ball  moved,  and  Cole,  his  bandaged  head 
lowered,  his  two  halves  glued  to  him  till  the  three  made 
one  man,  came  forward  with  heavy,  flat-footed  steps  and 
struck  the  line.  There  would  be  a  temporary  check  there 
as  he  was  tackled,  and  then,  keeping  his  feet,  held  up  by 
his  two  mates,  he  wrenched  himself  loose  with  a  powerful 
heave,  and  like  a  bombshell  struck  Kent,  the  defensive 
back,  dragging  him  on  like  a  piece  of  cloth  for  another 
five  yards. 

"They're  letting  him  get  to  the  line  untouched," 
muttered  King  anxiously,  "and  they  can't  stop  him.  And 
Kent  isn't  squeezing  his  knees.  If  his  knees  were  squeezed 
together  he  couldn't  go  on,  no  matter  how  much  they 
held  him  up." 

And  behind  the  film  of  rain  he  saw  the  Team  sweep  by, 
going  backward,  a  disordered,  milling  mass  into  which, 
with  regularity,  the  Blue  attack  sank  itself  with  the 
precise  impact  of  a  ram. 

In  the  shadow  of  its  goal-posts,  though,  the  Team  made 
a  stand.  In  the  silence  which  at  this  crisis  had  fallen  upon 
the  field  King  could  hear  its  raucous  breathing.  It  held 
thrice,  and  Drake,  taking  the  ball,  relieved  by  a  long 
punt  to  midfield. 

Right  from  here,  without  a  pause,  the  Blue  team  started 
again  with  lowered  head.  It  was  Cole,  Cole,  Cole,  all 
the  time  Cole,  at  the  battered  center  trio.  The  signal 
call  rang  out,  the  ball  moved  and  Cole,  his  two  mates 
pasted  up  against  him,  his  bandaged  head  very  low,  moved 
forward  with  heavy,  flat-footed  tread ;  he  struck  the  line, 
was  checked  for  an  instant,  and  then,  freeing  himself  with 
a  powerful  wrench,  burst  through  like  a  bombshell,  clear 
to  Kent,  whom  he  dragged  on  at  his  feet  for  several  yards. 

The  head  coach,  squatting  with  teeth  set  into  a  black, 
extinguished  cigar,  watching  impotently  his  team  going 
to  pieces  before  him,  saw  suddenly  a  white  face  with 
shining  eyes  thrust  against  his.  "  Coach,"  said  the  specter, 
"they're  not  squeezing  his  knees;  let  me  in,  Coach;  I'll 
stop  him." 

"Good  Lord,  King,"  said  the  coach,  the  obsession  of 
the  crumbling  team  leaving  him  for  a  moment:  "Good 
Lord,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Lie  down;  here,  lie 
down"— and  turning  to  the  substitutes  in  a  frozen  line 
behind  him— "Phillips!"  he  called. 

King  moved  back  and  lay  down  again  in  the  cold  muck. 
And  again  he  saw  the  Team  sweep  by,  vague  behind  the 
curtain  of  rain  except  where  pale  faces  flashed. 

Phillips,  a  lean  sprinter,  had  trotted  out  to  take  Kent's 
place.  And  immediately  it  was  worse.  At  his  first  buck, 
Cole  broke  loose  from  him  and,  staggering,  went  on  to 
Drake,  who  had  run  forward  to  meet  him,  for  a  clear 
fifteen  yards.  A  new  man  hastily  was  sent  in.  But  he 
could  not  stop  Cole,  and  a  minute  later  the  Blue  team,  like 
a  juggernaut,  had  crunched  over  the  last  white  line  for  a 
touchdown. 

"  Ten  to  six,"  said  the  head  coach  as  the  goal  was  kicked. 
His  face  was  drawn  and  his  body  sagged  as  though  in  him 
were  all  the  weariness  of  the  Team.  "  Another  touchdown 
does  us.  How  much  time?  How  much  time  is  there 
left?"  he  asked  tensely. 


Cole  Was  Rising  Again  Like  a  Corpse  From  the  Depths  of  the  Sea 


The  assistant  coach  of  whom  he  asked  the  question,  a 
big  fellow  who  ten  years  before  had  been  ail-American 
guard,  scanned  his  stopwatch  and  then  the  card  on  which 
he  had  noted  the  cessations  of  play.  "  Eight,  seven,  fivr," 
he  mumbled;  and  then,  loudly:  "Six  minutes!  Six 
minutes,  Stannard!" 

The  head  coach  ground  his  teeth.  "  How  are  we  going 
to  hold  them  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  How  are  we  going  to  hold 
them  for  six  minutes!" 

"Fresh  men!"  suggested  the  ex-guard  vaguely. 

"  I  haven't  anything  left,"  said  the  coach. 

The  Blue  team  had  taken  the  kickoff;  and  now,  com- 
pact and  elastic,  with  an  immense  stubbornness  within  its 
lowered  head,  it  was  again  coming  down  the  field  in  great 
rammings,  pricked  at  the  heart  with  the  feeling  of  waning 
time  and  hungry  for  the  last  white  line,  faint  over  there  ,n 
the  swirl  of  the  sleet,  the  last  white  line,  the  crossing  of 
which  meant  victory,  adulation,  the  reward  of  months  of 
patient  toil;  behind  them,  like  an  urging  wall,  was  a  tidal- 
wave  of  sound  spilled  from  the  high,  delirious  stands. 
The  coaches  of  the  Orange  team,  standing  with  heads  close 
together,  were  sending  out  man  after  man  in  a  last  effort 
to  check  this  advance;  but  they  were  at  the  end  of  th<  ir 
material;  the  boys  now  being  sent  out  were  inexperienced, 
and  McGregor,  Drake  and  Henry  were  fast  being  battered 
into  exhaustion. 

In  the  circle  of  their  worried  heads  a  spectral  face  arose. 
It  opened  its  mouth.  "Let  me  in,"  muttered  King; 
"they're  not  squeezing  his  knees.  Let  me  in  behind  the 
line;  I'll  stop  Cole." 

"Lie  down,"  said  the  coach.  " Lie  down,  King;  you're 
sick.  It's  too  late  now.   Lie— Oh,  look  at  that! " 

Cole,  whirling  like  a  top  with  two  tacklers  on  his  back, 
had  landed  with  the  ball  on  the  ten-yard  line. 

"Let  me  in,"  repeated  King,  and  his  mutter  suddenly 
rose  to  a  cry. 

The  coach  gave  a  swift  look  to  the  big  ex-guard.  The 
ex-guard  nodded.   "Go  in,  King,"  said  the  head  coach. 

But  immediately  he  was  holding  back  King  with  fingers 
sunk  into  his  shoulder.  The  Blue  quarter  had  tried  an  end 
run  for  diversion,  and  Henry  had  promptly  spilled  it 
without  a  gain. 

"Two  downs!"  yelled  the  coach  in  King'sear.  "They've 
got  only  two  downs  left  to  make  it.  Two  downs,  King!  " 
he  shrieked.    "Go,  now!" 

King  started  toward  the  Team  which,  through  the  rain, 
seemed  far  off,  and  almost  instantly  found  himself  within 
the  heat  of  palpitating  bodies,  reporting  to  the  referee. 
His  head  was  incredibly  clear.  He  marveled  at  it.  Henry, 
squatting  at  his  end,  smiled  at  him.  "  Give  it  to  them,  old 
boy,"  he  shouted  with  his  light  tenor;  "ram  the  Blue 
bellies!"  And  he  laughed  exasperatingly  into  the  sullen 
Blue  line.   "  They  can't  make  it  in  seven  years! " 

A  peace  had  come  to  King  as  he  took  his  position 
behind  his  Team,  a  peace  as  though  after  years  of  wander- 
ing he  had  come  home.  Slowly  he  paced  along  the  entire 
line,  from  tackle  to  tackle,  his  voice  toning,  like  a  bell, 
words  of  grave  exhortation,  and  his  hand,  passing  from 
bent  back  to  bent  back,  felt  each  stir  to  the  touch.  He 
returned  to  McGregor  and  placed  his  head  next  to  his. 
"We've  got  to  stop  them  twice,"  he  whispered;  "twice, 
McGregor!  It's  you  and  I;  you  and  I,  McGregor!"  A 
low  growl  answered  him.    He  took  his  Dosition  behind 

the  big  center,  and 
beneath  his  hand,  slid- 
ing from  him,  felt  like 
a  caress  the  heave  of 
tensing  muscle.  Mouth 
to  the  sky,  tense  as  a 
dervish,  the  Blue  quar- 
ter was  baying  his 
signal.  The  ball 
abruptly  left  the 
ground  and  shot  back- 
ward ;  Cole  took  a  step 
forward.  "McGregor!" 
cried  King. 

And  he  saw  the  giant, 
his  two  guards  borne 
backward  at  his  sides, 
hurl  himself  through 
the  Blue  line  in  a  great 
leap  and  meet  Cole  head 
on.  He  saw  before  him 
the  great,  straight  back 
straining  horizontally, 
the  two  feet  behind, 
sunk  in  the  sod.  Then 
the  back  slowly  arched 
itself  to  the  pressure, 
the  head  coming  up; 
one  of  the  feet  left  its 
place  and  came  back- 
ward, then  the  other. 
King  threw  himself 
by  McGregor's  side, 
wrapped  himself  about 
C  Concluded  on  Page  S3) 
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// 

FOR  five  years  I  was  in  charge  of  the  property  that 
I  had  determined  to  make  an  ideal  street  railway. 
I  freely  admit  that  never  during  the  entire  five 
years  did  I  know  of  a  single  dishonest  transaction  by  public 
officials  in  the  town  where  the  road  was.  Morally,  the 
proposition  was  as  clean  as  anything  could  be.  During 
these  five  years  I  tried  to  live  up  to  my  ideals,  the  ones  I 
adopted  on  the  train,  and  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
stick  to  them ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  obliged 
to  admit  myself  beaten  and  badly  battered.  I  am  sure 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  city 
considered  me  a  first-class  liar  and  would  not  believe  me 
under  oath.  Fully  one-half  of  them  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  I  was  a  black-hearted  villain  ready  to  do  any 
dark  deed,  and  I  think  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  were 
convinced  that  I  was  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary  and 
perdition,  and  I  fear  some  of  them  actually  believe  that 
I  did  go  there. 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  to  myself  that  doing  business  in 
a  graft  town  has  its  advantages,  and  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  a  town  in  which  the  electric-railway  business  can 
be  conducted  worse  than  in  a  place  where  graft  is  king, 
and  that  is  a  town  where  the  officials  are  strictly  honest. 
It  all  came  about  because  the  city  fathers  just  had  to  have 
an  object-lesson  of  their  devotion  to  the  "dear  people," 
and  because  I  was  honest  enough  to  try  and  make  a 
success  of  the  electric-railway  enterprise  placed  in  my 
charge,  and  to  try  to  make  a  bid  for  public  confidence  as 
well.   I  certainly  did  not  get  it. 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  looked  over  the 
situation.  I  found  that  the  local  city  cars  were  the  hole 
through  which  the  owners  of  the  company  had  been 
pouring  their  money— they  were  a  frightful  loss.  The 
service  had  been  fairly  good;  in  fact,  on  most  lines  the 
cars  were  run  every  ten  minutes,  although  no  particular 
effort  had  been  made  to  maintain  a  rigid  schedule.  The 
cars  were  simply  started  out  from  the  carbarns  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  minutes,  and  if  some  got  back  three  minutes 
apart  and  others  fifteen,  it  made  little  difference. 

A  Thankless  Job  in  a  New  Town 

r'PHE  first  problem  that  confronted  us,  then,  was  to  try 
-L  to  stop  the  leak  due  to  loss  of  operation  in  city  cars, 
which  was  sapping  the  life-blood  of  the  company.  I  had  in 
mind  the  resolution  I  had  made  that  everybody  should 
have  a  seat,  and  that  I  should  attempt  to  give  an  extra 
superior  service;  therefore,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
keep  the  cars  on  a  rigid  schedule,  so  that  they  were  ten 
minutes  apart  all  over  the  line  and  would  pass  a  certain 
corner  punctually  at  a  certain  minute.  It  took  some 
hard  work  with  the  men  to  bring  that  about.  They 
resented  any  such  strict  discipline.  They  had  been 
allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  the  past,  and  they  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  cater  to  the  whims  of  a 
foolish  young  manager.  A  good  many  of  them  insisted 
that  to  pass  a  certain  corner  at  a  certain  minute  could  not 
be  done,  and  it  took  some  severe  discipline  before  I  got 
the  fact  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  they  had  to  do  so, 
and  could  do  so.  It  took  a  long  time  to  overcome  my 
personal  unpopularity  so  engendered. 

The  public,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  indifferent.  A 
few  noticed  the  improved  schedule,  but  most  people  did 


not.  Complaints  were  just  as  numerous  as  they  had  been. 
They  were  glad  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  cussing  out  the 
company  on  any  pretext. 

Though  the  exact  spacing  of  the  cars  and  the  running 
of  them  on  a  very  strict  time  interval  did  do  some  good, 
and  was  a  great  accommodation  to  the  public,  it  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  fares.  During  the  rush  hours  of 
morning  and  evening  the  ten-minute  interval  cars  were 
overcrowded,  and  carried  standing  loads.  At  other 
times  during  the  day  the  cars  usually  carried  a  passenger 
load  of  one-fourth  their  rated  seating  capacity ;  and  some 
trips  were  made  without  a  single  passenger.  I  added,  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours,  all  the  cars  I  could  possibly  spare,  but 
the  number  so  added  was  limited  because  we  did  not  have 
many  extra  cars.  Not  only  were  cars  entirely  too  few,  but 
many  of  them  also  were  badly  in  need  of  repair,  through 
past  neglect.  Occasionally  it  was  impossible  to  get  even 
enough  to  fill  the  regular  schedule,  not  to  mention  extra 
cars  to  be  run  for  the  accommodation  and  relief  of  the 
standing  passengers.  I  also  discovered  that  the  running 
of  these  extra  cars  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stand- 
ing load  increased  the  expenses  very  materially  without 
adding  to  revenues.  When  I  made  that  discovery  I 
immediately  changed  the  schedule  so  as  not  to  make  a 
bad  matter— like  the  already  unbearable  daily  loss— worse. 

I  found  then  that  I  had  struck  a  hornets'  nest.  Punitive 
and  corrective  ordinances  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  city 
council;  and  some  were  passed.  One  of  them  compelled 
us  to  run  cars  every  five  minutes ^that  is,  on  paper.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  same  company,  today,  is  maintain- 
ing a  schedule  of  its  own  and  running  in  contempt  of  the 
city  ordinances,  subject  to  a  fine  for  every  day  it  has  done 
so.  This  has  now  been  going  on  for  several  years.  Of 
course,  the  city  rulers  must  have  realized  that  they  had 
no  chance  of  enforcing  any  such  ordinance,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  unreasonable,  and  we  did  not  have  cars  enough  nor 
money  to  buy  more.  We  could  easily  have  convinced  any 
court  that  we  were  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  public.  I  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  the 
foolish  and  ridiculous  laws  that  are  passed  on  occasion  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  make  an  habitual  lawbreaker 
of  the  average  American  citizen. 

When  I  discovered  that  the  maintaining  of  a  good 
schedule  did  not  increase  receipts  nor  decrease  expenses, 
I  was  obliged  to  do  something  else.  The  situation  was 
becoming  serious,  and  bankruptcy  was  staring  the  com- 
pany in  the  face.  We  could  not  stand  the  drain  any 
longer;  so  I  decided  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  storm  and 
run  the  cars  with  the  idea  of  at  least  stopping  the  loss. 
I  reduced  the  schedule  from  ten-minute  service  to  fifteen- 
minute  service.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  get  along  with 
a  smaller  number  of  cars  and,  as  I  gave  them  slightly 
more  speed,  I  almost  cut  the  expenses  of  operation  in  two. 
During  the  morning  and  evening  rush  hours  I  occasion- 
ally sent  extra  cars  as  they  were  needed;  but  at  times  the 
extra  cars,  as  well  as  the  regular  cars,  were  jammed  full, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  fact  that  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  business  was  poor,  the  cars  ran 
less  frequently,  helped  our  finances  materially. 

That  slight  change  in  schedule  really  spelled  the 
difference  between  bankruptcy  and  success  for  the  com- 
pany. Though  it  seemed  to  be  a  small  thing  to  me,  it 
aroused  the  fury  of  the  public,  as  I  expected  it  would; 


and  they  vented  it  first  on  the  company,  and  subsequently 
on  myself  as  the  recognized  representative  of  the  company. 
The  newspapers  did  not  hesitate  to  insinuate  that  I  was  a 
narrow-gauge  and  measly  cur  and  that  I  subordinated 
the  public's  interests  to  my  own;  that  I  did  not  care  a 
hoot  for  anybody  except  myself,  and  that  I  had  snapped 
my  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  public  and  the  city  adminis- 
tration. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  bright  idea.  I  thought  that  I 
would  convince  the  people  that  I  was  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  at  heart.  My  plan  was  to  gather  all  the  orphans 
and  waifs  of  the  city  and  give  them  a  lot  of  free  trolley 
excursions  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  business 
was  more  or  less  slack  and  cars  could  be  spared  readily.  I 
went  to  considerable  trouble  to  round  them  all  up  and 
entertained  them  royally.  Then  I  started  with  the 
inmates  of  the  city  poorhouse,  and  ended  with  the  insane 
asylum  patients  and  the  old  soldiers.  Every  time  I  gave 
one  of  these  free  entertainments  the  city  newspapers  had 
three  lines  about  it,  and  went  right  on  abusing  the  com- 
pany and  myself.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  any  one 
express  anything  except  the  most  perfunctory  thanks. 
I  gave  up  the  game  of  trying  to  convince  the  public  that 
I  was  a  human  being. 

And  the  Public  Just  Grinned 

SOME  time  later  I  had  another  illustration  of  the  same 
principle.  One  bitter-cold  day  in  midwinter,  one  of  my 
sons,  who  was  then  a  schoolboy,  came  home  and  told  me 
how  some  of  the  school  children  had  arrived  at  school  crying 
with  pain  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Inquiry 
confirmed  this  statement,  and  I  decided  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  do  some  real  good.  By  this  time  I 
was  no  longer  looking  for  recognition  of  humane  motives 
by  the  public,  and  was  not  angling  for  popularity.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  for  those  poor  children,  so 
I  issued  an  order  empowering  school  teachers  to  give  free 
passe"  to  needy  children  on  cold  and  stormy  days.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  prevented  some 
suffering  among  the  helpless  poor,  and  I  received  the 
thanks  of  the  teachers.  They,  apparently,  were  the  only 
ones  who  did  not  ascribe  some  ulterior  motive  to  my 
action ;  the  rest  of  the  public  —  well,  to  quote  Tom  Lawson 
—  "they  just  grinned." 

During  the  height  of  the  public  agitation  over  the 
change  in  schedule  we  had  one  of  those  fatal  and  unavoid- 
able accidents,  which,  like  a  specter,  continually  haunt 
the  peace  of  mind  of  every  street-railway  official.  A 
child  was  run  over  by  a  car  and  killed.  The  fact  that  the 
child  was  a  little  Russian  Jew,  five  years  old,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  running  around  on  the  streets  unac- 
companied and  crossing  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
approaching  trolley  cars  for  the  purpose  of  "daring" 
the  motorman,  did  not  make  any  difference  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mob  that  gathered  at  once  and  demanded  that  the 
motorman  and  conductor  be  hanged.  These  two  entirely 
innocent  persons  were  rescued  with  difficulty  by  a  detail 
of  police.  The  police,  with  characteristic  stupidity,  left 
the  car  standing  in  the  street  where  it  obstructed  all 
traffic,  and  carted  the  conductor  and  motorman  to  the 
police  station  and  locked  them  up.  I  was  politely  informed 
over  the  telephone  that  I  was  expected  to  come  to  the 
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police  station  immediately  or  the  patrol  wagon  would  come 
and  fetch  me. 

From  all  of  this  it  will  readily  appear  that  fatal  acci- 
dents were  not  very  frequent  on  this  line  of  railway.  If 
they  had  happened  oftener  there  would  have  been  less 
fuss  made.  An  accident  is  always  a  cause  of  much  dis- 
tress to  railway  officials,  for  they  must  witness  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  friends  and  relatives;  besides  that,  accidents 
are  a  reflection  on  the  discipline  of  the  road  and  on  the 
ability  of  the  manager,  and  they  cost  a  heap  of  money. 
Every  accident,  .trivial  or  fatal,  causes  some  railway 
official  many  heartaches. 

The  conductor,  motorman  and  myself  were  bailed  out 
by  trusting  friends,  and  before  the  charge  of  willful  murder 
could  be  lodged  against  us,  the  facts  above  named,  to  wit: 
that  the  child  was  well  known  to  the  crew,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  faces  at  the  motorman  and  running 
in  front  of  his  car  just  for  the  sheer  deviltry  of  the  thing, 
were  brought  out.  In  this  case  the  child  had  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  had  miscalculated  and  became  a  victim 
of  his  own  folly. 

After  that  accident  no  alderman  would  have  considered 
himself  worthy  of  his  place  if  he  had  not  introduced  at  least 
one  ordinance  designed  to  prevent  future  accidents  and 
to  make  street-car  operation  absolutely  foolproof.  There 
were  as  many  ordinances  introduced  as  there  were  alder- 
men, and  each  one  professed  to  have  some  sure  and  specific 
remedy  against  future  fatalities.  Some  of  them  were  so 
utterly  absurd  as  to  be  actually  laughable.  Others  had 
some  semblance  of  merit,  but  no  law  can  or  ever  will  be 
made  which  will  absolutely  prevent  accidents.  Fenders 
we  had  provided  long  ago— the  best  that  could  be  obtained ; 
but,  of  course,  after  every  fatality  all  the  other  fender  manu- 
facturers are  ready  to  make  affidavit  that  their  fender  would 
have  saved  the  victim. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  preventive  measures 
introduced  in  our  city  council  was  the  very  common  one 
demanding  that  all  cars  be  equipped  with  air  brakes. 
Any  city  in  which  this  ordinance  is  not  periodically  intro- 
duced must  be  a  back  number;  and  any  self-respecting 
alderman  would  consider  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty 
unless,  at  least  once  during  his  term,  he  introduced  an 
ordinance  compelling  the  use  of  this  panacea  for  street- 
railway  troubles.  It  might  not  be  amiss  here  to  tell 
a  few  plain  facts  concerning  the  equipping  of  city  cars 
with  air  brakes,  as  the  amount  of  misinformation  on  this 
subject  is  stupendous. 

Some  Facts  About  Brakes 

BEFORE  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  invented  his  air 
brake,  trains  had  no  means  of  interference  with  their 
natural  progress  except  the  application  of  hand  brakes, 
which  consisted  of  a  regular  set  of  shoes  attached  to  a  system 
of  levers,  these  in  turn  being  attached  to  a  chain  wound 
around  a  shaft  located  on  the  platform  of  the  car.  When- 
ever the  engineer  wanted  to  apply  brakes  he  would  have  to 
toot  his  whistle,  notifying  the  train  crew  of  his  intention 
to  stop.  If  the  brakeman  and  the  conductor  happened  to 
be  busy  talking  to  a  good-looking  passenger  in  skirts  the 
brakes  were  not  applied  until  the  conversation  presented  a 
convenient  pause.  So  the  engineer  had  to  toot  quite  fre- 
quently. He  not  only  had  to  toot  every  time  he  wanted  to 
make  a  stop,  but  the  conductor  and  brakemen  were  also 
supposed  to  put  on  the  brakes  when  going  down  grade  and 
to  release  them  when  ascending  a  grade.  On  the  whole, 
the  arrangement  was  rather  unsatis- 
factory. If  the  brakeman  in  the  first 
car  happened  to  get  to  his  brakes 
before  the  brakeman  in  the  last  car 
got  through  waving  his  hand  at  a  girl 
in  a  farmyard,  there  was  trouble  and 
a  disagreeable  jolt.  Sometimes  three 
to  five  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
brakes  were  set,  counting  from  the 
time  the  engineer  called  for  brakes 
until  the  train  had  come  to  a  stop. 
Mr.  Westinghouse,  with  his  air 
brake,  enabled  the  engineer  to  apply 


all  the  brakes  at  once,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  pressure. 
There  is  a  very  well-known  scientific  law  underlying 
the  application  of  brakes.  According  to  it,  the  total 
amount  of  pounds  pressure  applied  by  the  brake  shoes  to 
the  wheels  must  not  exceed  the  weight  of  the  car.  That  is 
all,  but  it  means  a  lot.  If  the  pressure  should  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  car,  the  brake  shoes  will  lock  and  the 
wheels  slide  on  the  rails  -a  condition  that  may  some- 
times be  observed  on  railroad  cars  when  brakes  are  in 
poor  condition.  A  car  will  slide  a  great  deal  farther  than 
it  will  roll,  so  that  the  proper  way  to  apply  brakes  is  to 
apply  just  enough  pressure,  not  too  little  or  too  much. 
Now,  in  an  electric  car  in  city  service  there  is  only  one 
set'  of  brakes,  and  one  man  to  apply  them.  The  correct 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  the  brake  shoes  on  these  cars 
a  good  deal  more  safely  with  the  modern  hand  brake 
than  with  an  air  brake;  in  fact,  the  air  brake  has  no 
advantage  whatever  over  the  newer  types  of  hand  brake 
when  used  on  a  single  car  of  the  type  used  for  street-railway 
work.  Air  brakes,  moreover,  have  disadvantages  which 
are  due,  principally,  to  their  complicated  apparatus,  for 
they  require  an  electric  motor,  an  air  pump  or  com- 
pressor, a  governor,  an  air  cylinder,  valves  and  piping, 
whereas  the  improved  hand  brakes  apply  the  pressure  by 
means  of  simple  levers,  having  eccentric  drums  on  which 
the  chain  is  wound.  On  a  city  car  a  hand  brake  is  safer 
than  an  air  brake,  but  when  two  or  more  cars  are  run  in  a 
train  the  air  brake  is  indispensable. 

The  local  politicians  took  good  care  to  keep  my  com- 
pany and  myself  in  hot  water  continually.  They  would 
not  permit  the  company  to  be  given  credit  for  a  single 
decent  act.  Once  the  city  was  building  a  new  bridge  across 
the  river,  and  the  car  service  across  this  bridge  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  abandoned.  One  of  the  alder- 
men called  on  me  and  requested  that  we  keep  a  car  in 
service  on  the  far  side  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date local  passengers.  I  was  glad  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  did  so.  Though  I  had  become  used  to  a  good 
deal,  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  scare  headlines  in  the 
newspapers  next  day,  announcing  that  the  mayor  had 
demanded  this  service,  and  had  threatened  to  annul  our 
franchise  in  case  we  did  not  comply  with  his  demand. 
The  fact  that  the  whole  matter  was  a  plain  lie,  concocted 
to  win  public  applause,  and  that  the  bombastic  fraud  of 
a  mayor  had  no  authority  to  annul  franchises,  of  course, 
never  occurred  to  the  public. 

At  one  time  a  delegation  of  citizens  waited  on  me  and 
requested  that  the  company  locate  an  unused  car  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railroad  depot,  so  that  when  the  trains  were 
late  in  arriving,  and  there  was  no  street  car  immediately 
at  hand,  the  public  would  have  a  convenient  place  to 
wait,  as  the  depot  was  over  a  block  from  the  nearest  car 
tracks.  This  looked  simple  enough,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
had  available  an  old  car  without  motors,  I  took  pains  to 
have  it  fixed  up,  cleaned  and  put  in  safe  condition; 
I  placed  a  stove  in  it,  and  located  it  near  the  railroad 
station  on  a  piece  of  idle  track.  It  took  only  about  a 
week  to  raise  a  howl  of  protest,  for  a  number  of  my 
esteemed  fellow-citizens  had  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
this  car  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  designed  to  catch 
nickels  from  the  gullible  public.  They  wrote  letters  to  the 
newspapers  and  got  after  the  council  to  compel  us  to  take 
this  car  off  the  streets.  As  soon  as  this  howl  became  very 
audible  I  immediately  took  this  car  off  and  returned  it 
to  the  barns.  Then  the  original  set  of  citizens  who  had 
requested  it  started  to  make  things  warm;  but  by  this 


time  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  mess,  and  the  car  did 
not  go  back.  Some  more  grouches  were  born  through  this 
incident. 

The  "perfectly  honest"  politicians,  with  whom  I  had 
hoped  to  get  on  the  friendliest  footing,  amused  themselves 
by  passing  in  the  city  council  ordinances  designed  to 
extract  the  last  drop  of  life's  blood  from  the  company. 
Whenever  municipal-election  time  came  around  they  stood 
up  before  the  people,  beat  their  chests  w  ith  clenched  fists, 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices  of  all  the  great 
things  which  they  had  done  for  the  public.  For  myself,  I 
am  still  wondering  what  they  really  did  to  justify  all  the 
outbursts  of  self-praise.  I  recollect  only  a  few  instances 
of  businesslike  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  and 
for  every  one  of  these  there  must  have  been  ten  cases  of 
poor  administration.  The  attacks  on  my  company  did  no 
one  any  good.  On  the  contrary,  they  kept  the  company 
in  an  impoverished  condition  and  impaired  its  credit  so 
that  it  was  unable  to  buy  new  rolling  stock.  Thus  the 
public  had  to  travel  in  old.  decrepit  and  worn-out  cars,  as 
the  direct  result  of  their  officers'  folly.  Besides  new  cars, 
the  company  needed  new  carbarns,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
other  things;  all  of  which  could  not  be  supplied  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  earnings. 

Honest  Blockheads  Hard  to  Deal  With 

ABOUT  this  time  I  was  seized  with  a  conviction  that 
l  there  must  surely  be  graft  among  the  councilmen,  as 
the  venom  with  which  they  attacked  us  did  not  look  like 
genuine  concern  for  the  public  weal.  So  I  put  out  some 
discreet  feelers;  but  everything  was  shut  tight,  no  one 
was  approachable.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward, 
when  my  vision  had  broadened,  that  I  realized  the  true 
condition  of  affairs.  They  were  grafters,  after  all.  Only, 
instead  of  trading  the  interests  of  the  public  for  money, 
they  swapped  it  for  their  personal  popularity  and  political 
prestige.  It  came  over  me  like  a  revelation,  and  much 
experience  has  confirmed  the  observation.  There  is  so 
little  legitimate  inducement  for  a  man  to  go  into  politics, 
and  the  sense  of  civic  duty  seems  to  be  so  atrophied  in 
most  Americans,  that  either  money  or  power  must  be  the 
magnet  which  draws.  Some  succeed  in  getting  one,  some 
the  other,  and  a  few  both;  but  I  am  convinced  that  most 
often  these  things  are  got  at  the  expense  of  the  patient 
public,  always  gullible,  always  ready  to  be  humbugged 
and  plundered. 

Another  one  of  the  standard  amusements  of  public 
officials  is  suddenly  to  become  experts  on  technical 
matters.  At  one  time,  when  we  decided  to  change  a 
certain  piece  of  track,  the  officials  prescribed  in  detail 
just  how  we  were  to  construct  our  curves,  asserting 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  vested  in  them 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  They  would  not  listen  to  any 
arguments  and  protests  that  curves  could  not  be  con- 
structed in  that  way.  Had  we  attempted  to  build  as 
prescribed  in  their  ordinance  it  would  have  been  the 
most  feai  ful  and  wonderful  piece  of  railroad  construction 
in  the  world;  for  the  curve  would  have  had  an  actual 
sharp  corner  right  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of  rails.  Of 
course,  when  we  could  not  and  would  not  follow  their 
instructions  we  were  denounced,  and  some  more  senti- 
ment against  the  "lawless  corporation"  was  created. 

In  spite  of  my  disagreeable  experiences,  I  never  had, 
nor  have  I  now,  any  grievance  against  the  public  at  large. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  popular  voice  is  in  favor 
of  a  square  deal,  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  trust  the  affairs 
of  my  company  to  the  unlimited  pow- 
ers of  the  people    if  only  their  inten- 
tion could  he  given  truthful  expression. 
^  The  anti-corporation  sentiment  of  the 

wts^Sv,  hour  is  a  justified  and  legitimate  pro- 

test against  abuses  that  have  become 
unbearable,  and  is  directed  against 
the  two  partners  in  crime— the  cor- 
porations and  the  politicians.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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LOSING  GAME  mne 


A  Very  Dignified  Old  Boy 


STANDING  in  the 
clingy  hall,  Emma 
peered  lingeringly 
at  the  neat  little  roll  of 
fifty-dollar  bills  nestling 
in  her  handbag.  She  felt 
a  personal  affection  for 
them.  To  divide  them 
with  Pound  seemed  a 
tragedy,  like  breaking 
up  a  happy  family. 

But  someway  she 
had  an  instinctive  faith 
that  Pound  was  going 
to  turn  out  a  winner, 
and  she  had  not  gone 
into  this  game  to  quit 
with  a  mere  thirteen 
hundred  dollars. 

She  could  not  reach 
Pound  by  telephone. 
An  ordinary  messenger 
might  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  Yet,  if 
spotters  were  watching 
him,  he  might  at  any 
moment  hold  out  a  quo- 
tation and  be  caught  at 
it.  So  she  took  the  slip 
showing  her  purchase  of  Union  Pacific,  put  it  against  the 
grimy  wall  and  scribbled  on  its  back,  "  Spotters.  They're 
on  to  us.  Look  out."  Then  she  marched  briskly  to  the 
telegraph  building,  went  up  to  the  room  where  he  was  at 
work,  and  silently  thrust  the  message  under  his  nose.  He 
looked  at  it,  at  her,  nodded,  and  went  on  with  his  work, 
while  she  left  the  office  as  rapidly  as  she  had  entered  it. 

The  game  was  up,  then.  Once  more  he  was  merely  a 
telegraph  operator  and  she  a  young  woman  out  of  a  job. 
For  a  fortnight  they  remained  in  that  unpleasant  position. 
Then  Pound  was  offered  another  situation.  He  explained 
it  to  her  in  the  Italian  restaurant. 

"The  man's  name  is  Rexford,"  he  said.  " He  looks  like 
a  hog.  He  wants  me  because  he  thinks  he  can  get  me 
cheap.  A  bucketshop  usually  pays  an  operator  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  telegraph  company  does. 
But  Rexford  don't  propose  to  do  anything  reckless  like 
that.  He  offers  me  an  advance  of  ten  dollars  a  month. 
He's  going  out  to  Omaha  to  open  a  bucketshop,  and  then 
he's  going  to  have  half  a  dozen  other  shops  out  in  the  state 
— at  Fremont,  Hastings,  Grand  Island  and  so  on.  Those 
other  shops  are  going  to  be  run  as  though  they  were 
independent  concerns.  I  suppose  his  idea  is,  if  the  custom- 
ers of  one  shop  make  a  great  big  winning,  he'll  let  that 
shop  fail  and  so  beat  the  customers  out  of  their  money. 
I'm  going  to  handle  the  quotations  for  him— send  them  out, 
from  Omaha,  over  his  private  wire  to  Fremont,  Hastings 
and  so  on." 

His  round,  gray  eyes  twinkled  mildly,  and  he  was  grin- 
ning behind  his  beard  like  a  man  in  high  good  humor. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  dryly,  "there  are  no  tickers  in 
those  country  towns— nothing  to  check  up  the  quotations 
by,  so  I  can  send  'em  out  a  good  deal  as  I  please."  He  put 
a  large  hand  up  to  his  mouth  to  muffle  a  laugh.  "I  can 
hardly  help  laughing,"  he  said,  "when  I  think  what  we'll 
do  to  Mr.  Rexford— me  at  the  wire  in  Omaha  and  you  out 
at  Fremont  or  Hastings." 

At  Omaha  the  Rexford  Commission  Company  received 
its  stock  quotations  direct  from  New  York  by  a  drop  from 
the  "  C  N  D  "  wire.  As  the  figures  were  chalked  up  on  the 
blackboard  there,  Pound  repeated  them  over  the  private 
wire  to  the  allied  offices— but  not  always  accurately.  If 
he  sent  out,  for  example,  "SR  SR  s.23  GN  186,"  the 
operator  thought  that  meant  simply,  "Southern  Railway 
has  sold  at  23;  Great  Northern  now  sells  at  186,"  and  that 
Pound  had  stammered  a  bit  over  the  "  Southern  Railway." 
But  to  Emma,  sitting  demurely  in  the  Fremont  bucketshop 
and  carefully  listening  to  the  telegraph  instrument,  it 
meant,  "  Great  Northern  has  been  going  down  and  I  have 
been  holding  out  the  quotations  on  it,  so  sell  some." 

Beating  Mr.  Rexford's  bucketshops  by  this  method  was 
so  easy  that  it  was  almost  humdrum.  Save  for  the  money 
it  brought  in  they  might  almost  have  given  it  up  as  a  bore. 
There  was  hardly  a  check  upon  Pound.  The  only  record  of 
what  he  sent  consisted  of  the  chalkmarks  on  the  Fremont 
blackboard,  which  were  wiped  out  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
trading.  He  could  hold  out  a  quotation  on  a  rather 
inactive  stock  for  hours  together,  and  had  such  freedom 
in  arranging  signals  that  he  could  almost  visit  with  Emma 
over  the  wire. 

In  fact,  it  was  too  easy.  That  was  its  fatal  defect. 
They  tried  to  restrain  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  arous- 
ing suspicion.    But  Emma  won  so  persistently  that  the 


manager  of  the  Fremont  office  simply 
refused  to  let  her  trade  any  longer.  Again 
the  game  was  up.  Before  that,  however, 
an  important  event  had  happened. 

Dropping  in  at  the  barroom  of  a  hotel 
one  afternoon  for  a  little  social  relaxation, 
Pound  saw  a  man  who  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  bar  over  a  glass 
of  beer.  At  the  same 
time  the  man  saw 
Pound.  He  was  a  little 
the  elder  of  the  two 
—  tall,  lean,  round- 
shouldered,  his  mouth 
covered  by  a  bushy,  red 
mustache.  He  was 
noticeably  frayed  and 
seedy;  a  much-faded 
derby  hat  perched 
rakishly  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  His  name 
was  Hamilton,  and  he 
had  been  associated 
with  Pound  in  a  certain 
wire-tapping  enterprise 
which  had  turned  out 
unfortunately  for  the 
latter.  Pound  saw  at 
once  that  Hamilton 
recognized  him;  also,  that  Hamilton  was  on  his  uppers. 
So  he  went  over  promptly,  holding  out  his  hand,  saying 
cordially:  "Why,  Ham,  how  are  you?" 

Hamilton  as  promptly  took  the  outstretched  hand. 
"Says  I  to  myself,"  he  said  humorously,  "there's  Johnny 
Pound  to  the  life." 

' '  You  were  wrong, ' '  Pound  replied  easily.  "It's  Johnny 
Roth."  He  took  the  man  companionably  by  the  arm,  led 
him  to  a  table  in  the  adjoining  grillroom,  and  ordered 
a  bottle  of  champagne. 

"  Coining  that  easy  for  you,  eh?"  Hamilton  commented, 
and  his  grin  was  all  the  franker  because  a  sort  of  open 
envy  appeared  in  it.  They  talked  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Hamilton  told  his  hard-luck  story  humorously;  said  he 
was  up  against  it;  guessed  he'd  have  to  try  once  more  to 
get  a  job  pounding  a  telegraph  key. 

Pound's  heart  expanded.  Of  the  gang  which  had  left 
him  to  hold  the  bag,  he  regarded  Hamilton  as  the  least 
treacherous;  and  he  could  realize  how  this  other  man 
loathed  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  den,  drearily  rattling  a 
telegraph  key  all  day  for  board  and  clothes. 

"Don't  do  it,  old  man,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  can  put 
you  on  to  something.  Let  me  give  you  a  boost  now."  He 
took  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  peeled  off  three  tens. 

Hamilton's  bony  hand  closed  over  the  money  and  for  a 
moment  he  regarded  Pound  with  a  dumb  eloquence  of 
gratitude.  Indeed,  when  he  glanced  down  his  eyes  were 
misty.  "All  right,  Johnny,"  he  said  simply;  "you'll 
find  me  right  on  the  job  whenever  you  want  me." 

Now,  the  same  signals  which  Pound  sent  to  Emma  at 
Fremont  would  answer  for  Hamilton  at  Hastings.  It 
wouldn't  hurt  her  game  much  if  Hamilton  was  playing  it 
a  little  farther  along  the  line.   It  would  be  about  like  tak- 
ing so  much  money  out  of  the  air  for  Hamilton— who 
would  naturally  divide  with  him.    That  was  the  way  it 
had  appeared  to  Pound  at  first  blush.    Yet  by  the  time 
he  reached  his  modest  boarding-house  he  was  very  thought- 
ful.   Emma  had  not  only  been  square  with  him,  but  she 
had  brought  him  luck.  Next 
day  he  sent  her  a  telegram, 
and  when  she  appeared  in 
response  to  it  he  told  her 
frankly  about  Hamilton.  This 
event  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Emma,  showing  her 
where  the  security  of  her  posi- 
tion  lay,  and  where  the 
insecurity. 

Only  three  days  later  the 
Fremont  manager  refused  her 
trades.  The  game  was  up. 

"  They  haven't  caught  on," 
she  said,  "but  they  suspect 
something.  They'll  be  firing 
Hamilton  out  of  the  Hastings 
office  next,  or  they'll  be  firing 
you  out  of  this  office.  It's 
up  to  us  to  make  a  new  move, 
Johnny." 

Pound  listened  to  her  with 
a  divided  mind.  He  was, 
in  fact,  much  surprised. 


before  to  meet  her  that  afternoon  at  the  Paxton  Hotel  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  when  she  stepped  into  the  parlor  he 
was  really  astonished.  For  she  was  no  longer  dressed  like 
a  nurse.  He  didn't  know  what  the  soft  stuff  of  her  gown 
was,  nor  how  it  was  made,  but  he  knew  it  was  very  becom- 
ing. Her  hair  was  done  differently,  too— in  a  classical 
sort  of  way  that  not  only  matched  her  close  little  hat  with 
black  velvet  wings,  but  made  her  look  younger  and  more 
piquant.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  how  outrageously  she 
had  bullied  the  saleslady,  the  fitter,  the  milliner  and  the 
hairdresser  in  order  to  achieve  this  effect  within  a  single 
day;  but  the  effect  was  not  lost  upon  him.  She  had  not 
meant  that  it  should  be.  As  they  walked  down  the  dining- 
room  he  saw  a  number  of  men  turn  to  look  after  her. 

"It's  up  to  us  uu  move,  Johnny,"  she  repeated,  as 
though  she  were  quite  unaware  that  she  had  surprised 
him.  "I  tell  you,  we've  been  playing  the  wrong  end  of 
this  game— the  pickers'  end.  That  old  geezer  Rexford  is 
making  money  right  along  in  spite  of  the  way  we  skin  him. 
Up  there  at  Fremont  the  suckers  fairly  fall  over  each 
other  to  lose  their  spare  cash.  We  want  that  end  of  the 
game.   We've  got  to  have  a  bucketshop  of  our  own." 

Than  she  unfolded  her  plan,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
that  Pound  should  induce  Rexford  himself  to  back  them  in 
the  venture. 

"That  old  hog!"  Pound  exclaimed  incredulously.  By 
this  time  he  found  himself  hating  Mr.  Rexford  very 
cordially.  The  bucketshop  man's  recipe  for  dealing  with 
subordinates  was  very  simple.  He  just  bullied  them. 
Pound  would  have  found  the  situation  unbearable  but  for 
the  sweet  consolation  that,  while  he  took  Rexford's  insults 
with  one  hand,  he  robbed  him  with  the  other. 

Emma,  however,  persisted.  Rexford  was  then  making 
money  in  his  bucketshop,  she  urged,  so  he  must  think  well 
of  bucketshops  generally;  Pound  had  kept  on  the  right 
side  of  him  and  could  get  still  closer  to  that  side.  "You 
can  work  him  all  right,  Johnny,"  she  urged  confidently. 
"You  say  yourself  he's  a  fathead,  and  what  are  fatheads 
for  but  to  be  worked?  I'll  tackle  him  myself !  Just  intro- 
duce me  to  him  as  a  widow  who's  anxious  to  invest  her 
life-insurance  money  to  good  advantage.  I'll  bet  I  can 
bring  him  over." 

The  suggestion  was  repugnant  to  Pound  in  a  way  he 
would  not  have  expected  the  day  before.  He  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Rexford's  reputation  for  a  sort  of  gutter  gallan- 
try. He  suspected  that  this  dusky,  vivid  person  at  whom 
men  glanced  over  their  shoulders  could  persuade  Rexford ; 
but  the  idea  of  her  doing  so  was  disagreeable.  It  evoked, 
in  fact,  something  like  jealousy. 

"I'll  tackle  him  myself,"  he  said  briefly. 

Mr.  Rexford  was  then  fifty-five  years  old— a  heavy, 
mussy,  fussy  person,  addicted  to  wide  slouch  hats,  long 
frock  coats  and  low  vests  that  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
linen  which  was  no  better  than  it  should  have  been.  He 
was  nearly  bald  and  carried  a  roll  of  fat  on  the  back  of  his 
neck.   He  was  always  lumbering  about  the  office,  with  an 


She  had  written  him  the  day 
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eye  to  economy,  getting  himself  into  a  stew  over  trifles. 
He  was  naturally  suspicious,  yet  very  conceited — there- 
fore grossly  open  to  flattery.  Pound  took  his  time  in 
working  up  to  the  proposal. 

He  could  borrow  five  thousand  dollars  from  his  uncle, 
he  said,  and  they  would  form  a  separate  company  to 
operate  in  some  different  field,  he  putting  in  five  thousand 
and  taking  a  quarter  interest,  while  Mr.  Rexford  put  in 
fifteen  thousand  and  took  a  three-quarter  interest.  Mr. 
Rexford,  who  by  that  time  thought  very  well  of  his 
excessively  deferential  telegraph  operator,  listened  toler- 
antly to  the  proposal. 

They  had  called  Hamilton  in  from  Hastings,  for  it 
wouldn't  do  to  take  any  chance  of  Rexford  getting  sus- 
picious at  that  stage.  Thus  a  difficulty  confronted  them. 
Pound  was  agreeing  to  put  in  five  thousand  dollars;  but 
they  had  only  thirty-seven  hundred,  out  of  which  Emma 
and  Hamilton  must  live  until  the  new  concern  got  started. 
They  were  rather  confident,  however,  that  they  could 
bluff  it  through  at  the  last  moment. 

While  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  Emma  decided  to 
run  back  to  Chicago.  She  could  live  cheaply  there,  she 
said,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  in  Omaha.  Pound  was 
rather  loth  to  have  her  go.  As  she  had  been  unemployed 
of  late  they  had,  naturally,  seen  a 
good  deal  of  each  other— dining 
together,  going  to  the  theater  and 
so  on.  She  was  good  company.  He 
felt  that  he  would  be  sort  of  lone- 
some without  her. 

Three  weeks  later  she  received  a 
telegram  from  him,  and  took  the 
first  train  for  St.  Paul.  He  met  her 
at  the  station,  and  the  moment 
she  saw  him  her  eyes  lit  up.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  shaved  off  his 
beard.  That  made  him  look  younger 
and  revealed  a  strong,  well-modeled 
chin  and  humorous  mouth  which 
fairly  redeemed  his  big  nose  and 
bushy  eyebrows.  In  the  next  place, 
he  was  very  well  dressed,  and  that 
further  improved  his  appearance. 
She  rather  guessed  why  he  had  done 
these  things.  Then,  he  strode  along 
the  platform  with  his  chin  up  like  a 
man  who  not  only  knew  his  way,  but 
proposed  to  take  it.  "I've  made 
a  winner  of  him,  too ! "  she  thought. 

In  the  snug  intimacy  of  the  cab 
he  twinkled  at  her  a  moment,  and 
even  grinned  a  little,  like  a  man  in 
high  good  humor.  It  made  her 
almost  ready  to  laugh  herself,  for 
she  had  seen  him  in  high  good  humor 
before. 

' '  Well , "  he  began  genially, ' '  we've 
had  a  high  old  time.  You  see,  I'd 
been  licking  Rexford's  boots  for  a 
month,  abjectly  deferring  to  him  in 
everything,  going  around  him  with 
my  hat  in  my  hand,  and  I  thought 
I'd  quite  won  the  old  hog's  heart.  I 
thought  he  regarded  me  as  a  favorite 
son  and  would  almost  hand  over  his 
bank  account  if  I  asked  for  it.  Then, 
just  after  you  left,  he  told  me  he'd 
decided  to  have  his  brother-in-law, 

Mr.  Moxley,  take  hold  with  me  in  managing  the  new  con- 
cern—naturally, so  as  to  make  sure  I  didn't  steal  anything ! ' ' 

He  tipped  back  his  head  and  laughed  with  much  relish 
but  little  noise.  "Of  course,  coming  from  papa,  that  was 
quite  a  jolt  to  me,  but  all  I  could  say  was  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  just  the  thing.  This  fellow  Moxley  is  about 
sixty— a  very  dignified  old  boy.  He  has  beautiful,  iron- 
gray  side  whiskers  and  glittering  false  teeth  and  a  head 
like  a  cigar-sign  Indian.  He  knows  just  two  things— to 
stroke  his  whiskers  when  he  wants  to  look  thoughtful,  and 
to  show  his  false  teeth  when  he  wants  to  look  friendly. 
Well,  Brother  Moxley  and  I  came  up  here  and  decided 
on  this  location,  and  everything  went  swimmingly.  I  rented 
an  office,  and  the  deal  was  all  ready  to  close  up." 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  face  and  muffled  a  laugh  behind 
it.  "  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I  had  left  the  legal  details 
to  Rexford— getting  the  company  incorporated  and  so  on. 
He  proposed  to  call  it  the  Moxley  Stock  and  Grain  Com- 
pany, which  was  as  good  a  name  as  any  other.  So  we  were 
ready  to  start  the  thing  going,  and  Rexford  came  up  here 
with  his  lawyer.  That  was  Tuesday.  We  got  together 
and  then  I  sprung  my  little  joker.  I  told  Rexford  I  was 
very  sorry,  but  my  uncle  had  sent  on  only  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars,  saying  he  would  send  the  rest  in  a  fort- 
night, so  I  would  just  turn  in  thirty-five  hundred  in  cash 
and  my  note  for  the  other  fifteen  hundred.  I  expected 
there  would  be  a  row  over  that,  but  to  my  surprise  Rex- 
ford said  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  him." 

He  stopped  to  laugh  again,  drawing  his  heavy  eyebrows 
together  as  though  the  joke  really  hurt  him.   "  And  then," 


he  continued,  "Rexford  sprung  his  little  joker.  He  said 
he'd  been  hard  hit  at  Omaha,  which  was  a  grotesque  lie, 
and  could  put  in  only  four  thousand  dollars  in  cash  at  the 
moment;  but  he  would  give  his  note  for  the  other  eleven 
thousand.  I'd  played  right  into  his  hand;  he  was  giving 
me  back  my  own  card!  I  guess  I  turned  three  shades  of 
green;  but  I  couldn't  do  a  thing  except  grin  and  take  my 
own  medicine.  So,  the  capital  of  the  company  consists  of 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  my  note  for 
fifteen  hundred  and  Rexford's  note  for  eleven  thousand. 
But,  you  see,  Rexford  has  three-quarters  of  the  stock  and 
I  only  one-quarter.  So  he  could  outvote  me  at  every 
turn.  And  he  calmly  proceeded  to  elect  Moxley  president 
of  the  company  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  and  me  secretary  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Also,  he  adopted  a  set  of  by-laws  which  put  all  the  money 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  president.  I  can't 
sign  a  check  for  a  postage  stamp.  And  I  had  to  sit  there 
like  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake  and  grin  and  take  it! " 

Pound's  merriment  fairly  passed  control.  He  tipped 
back  his  head,  shaking  with  laughter.  "There's  right 
where  Rexford  puts  me  off,  you  see! "  he  gasped.  "  That's 
my  wages  for  licking  his  boots!  He's  got  the  game  all 
framed  up  to  suit  himself!    He's  thrown  me  down  at 
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every  turn  and  got  me  safely  sewed  up  in  a  sack— and 
then,  you  see,  he's  gone  back  to  Omaha  and  left  a  pair  of 
side-whiskers  and  a  set  of  false  teeth  to  keep  me  sewed  up ! " 

She  saw  the  point  instantly,  and  restrained  an  impulse 
to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck  from  pure  joy  in  the 
joke.  Bending  toward  him,  her  eyes  sparkling,  she  laughed 
and  put  her  tongue  to  her  teeth  in  a  manner  sometimes 
used  by  children  to  indicate  derision.  Pound  wiped  his 
eyes,  sobering,  and  went  on  with  the  explanation: 

"We've  decided  to  open  only  two  outside  offices  at 
first,  as  we're  rather  short  of  cash.  They're  to  be  run 
ostensibly  as  independent  concerns  on  Rexford's  old  plan, 
and  I've  agreed  to  handle  the  quotations  from  here — to 
save  an  operator's  salary,  you  know."  He  grinned  broadly. 
"That  really  charmed  Mr.  Moxley.  I've  already  worked 
Hamilton  in  to  run  the  Long  Falls  office.  He  agreed  to  do 
it  for  only  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  and  that  charmed 
economical  Mr.  Moxley,  too.  Moxley  himself  has  picked 
out  a  man  to  run  the  Wyandotte  office— a  cheap  and  more 
or  less  chuckleheaded  man  named  Brown.  With  you  at 
Wyandotte  listening  to  the  wire,  and  Hamilton  running 
the  Long  Falls  office,  and  me  handling  the  quotations  here, 
we'll  see  how  long  it  takes  us  to  trim  Brother  Moxley's 
whiskers.  You  might  excuse  a  couple  of  really  bright 
men  for  trying  to  do  you  up ;  but  for  a  fat  old  slob  and  a 
wooden  Indian  to  try  it  is  humiliating.  I'm  anxious  to 
get  at  'em."  Emma  perceived  that  he  was,  in  fact,  hungry 
to  begin  his  profitable  revenge. 

The  career  of  the  Moxley  Stock  and  Grain  Company, 
however,  was  rather  longer  than  Pound  had  expected. 


As  soon  as  the  Wyandotte  and  Long  Falls  offices  were 
open  the  usual  flock  of  suckers  appeared  to  play  the 
market.  If  they  dealt  in  stocks  they  almost  invariably 
bought— that  is,  bet  that  stocks  would  rise.  But  if 
they  dealt  in  wheat  they  often  sold— that  is,  bet  that 
wheat  would  fall— for  that  neighborhood  had  just  gath- 
ered a  large  harvest.  The  stock  market  was  falling,  so 
four-fifths  of  all  the  money  that  outsiders  pushed  across 
the  counter  at  Wyandotte  and  Long  Falls  to  bet  on  stocks 
remained  with  the  company.  But  the  wheat  market 
occasionally  fell,  too,  so  sometimes  an  outsider  won  on 
that. 

Pound,  in  his  eagerness  for  revenge  and  his  utter  con- 
tempt of  Moxley,  played  a  crude  game.  He  would  hold 
back  quotations  on  a  stock  until  it  had  fallen  over  a  point; 
then  flash  Emma  and  Hamilton  a  signal  to  sell.  Sometimes, 
if  the  stock  rose  a  little  after  they  had  sold,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing their  gains,  he  would  send  in  a  perfectly  bogus 
quotation.  Emma  protested  that  he  was  going  too  fast. 
Often  she  would  sell  only  a  hundred  shares  when  he  wanted 
her  to  sell  two  or  three  hundred. 

At  Wyandotte  these  larcenous  transactions  had  an 
appearance  of  regularity,  for  they  were  made  by  Emma, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  mere  outside  speculator.  But  at  Long 
Falls  Hamilton  had  no  confederate. 
He  made  the  bogus  deals  himself 
under  the  name  of  a  dummy,  and 
Hamilton  had  no  conservative  scru- 
ples against  stealing  the  money  as 
fast  as  Pound  wanted  him  to. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  in  spite 
of  Pound's  gross  manipulation,  the 
Moxley  Stock  and  Grain  Company 
was  still  on  its  legs— thanks  partly 
to  the  money  that  the  suckers 
handed  in.  It  was  very  near  the 
end  of  its  bankroll,  however.  Pound 
proposed  to  wind  it  up.  So  he  wrote 
Emma  and  Hamilton  that  they  must 
buy  or  sell  five  hundred  shares  on 
every  signal.  The  next  morning  he 
received  this  letter  from  Emma: 

Got  your  letter,  but  didn't  make 
a  trade  today.  This  shebang  has 
only  eight  hundred  dollars  left  in 
the  bank,  and  if  it  settled  with  what 
few  outside  customers  have  won  it 
wouldn't  have  much  of  anything. 
I  know,  you  see,  for  I've  sort  of  got 
next  the  boy  who  keeps  the  books. 
I'm  nervous.  A  fat  old  boy  has 
been  rubbering  around  here  all  day. 
Don't  like  him.  Never  did  like 
pork.  Looks  to  me  as  though  he 
was  too  thick  with  the  manager  here 
— Moxley's  man,  you  remember. 
I'm  suspicious.   Let's  go  slow  a  bit. 

Pound  read  the  letter  at  break- 
fast and  was  angry.    He  had  put 
over  a  couple  of  big  ones  the  day 
before.  If  Emma  had  played  them 
he  thought  the  concern  would  be 
about  broke  by  now.  But  here  she 
had  been  holding  off— because  she 
saw  a  fat  man!   In  his  vexation  he 
imputed  this  to  the  constitutional 
weakness  of  her  sex.  His  own  mind 
was  not  set  precautionary-wise,  but 
in  a  quite  opposite  direction. 
As  it  happened,  the  market  hung  in  a  balance  that 
forenoon.    There  was  no  chance  to  make  a  good,  sure 
trade.    This  further  annoyed  Pound.    A  little  after  one 
o'clock  a  telegram  from  Emma,  sent  over  the  public  wire, 
was  handed  him.    It  read: 

Pork  went  to  Long  Falls  on  the  night  train. 

Pork  obviously  meant  the  fat  man;  but  why  in  the 
world  was  the  woman  so  exercised  about  him  that  she  had 
looked  up  his  movements?  He  wondered  rather  sarcas- 
tically, and  then  a  sudden  intuition  flashed  the  answer 
into  his  brain.  A  fat,  porcine  man.   It  was  Rexford! 

The  situation  lay  open  before  him  as  though  a  curtain 
had  rolled  up.  Stupid  old  Moxley  hadn't  been  so  com- 
pletely taken  in,  after  all;  he  had  finally  conceived  a 
belated  suspicion  of  something  crooked;  he  had  notified 
Rexford  about  those  ruinous  short  sales  at  Wyandotte  and 
Long  Falls ;  Rexford  had  smelled  the  right  mouse  at  once 
and  set  out  to  investigate  on  the  spot. 

Now,  at  Wyandotte  Rexford  was  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  there  the  bogus  transactions  looked  regular,  and 
Emma  could  be  trusted  not  to  give  herself  away.  But  at 
Long  Falls,  where  the  manager  himself  made  the  bogus 
deals  under  a  dummy  name,  the  fraud  was  palpable. 
Anybody  who  got  hold  of  the  books  and  then  inquired 
for  a  non-existent  "G.  W.  Jones"  could  detect  it.  And 
Hamilton  was  a  weaker  vessel  than  Emma. 

Dropping  the  telegram.  Pound  reached  to  his  key,  called 
the  operator  at  Long  Falls  and  asked  for  Hamilton.  The 
I  Continued  on  Page  56) 
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After  the  Vacation 

VACATIONS  are  over  by  this  time  and  the  yearly  post- 
vacation  myth  is  in  vigorous  circulation.  Some  fakes 
about  the  country  have  perennial  currency.  But  one  fake 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  month  after  vacation.  You  hear 
Charley  saying:  "Oh,  I  slept  like  a  top  and  had  the  ap- 
petite of  a  harvest-hand ;  got  up  every  morning  with  my 
head  clear  as  a  bell,  my  nerves  firm  as  iron,  my  whole  sys- 
tem tingling  for  grub  and  exercise.  There's  something  about 
the  pure  air,  the  open  view,  the  rural  calm  that  always 
affects  me  that  way.  If  only  a  man  could  feel  that  well  in 
town!  .  .  .  Why,  I've  had  a  couple  of  highballs,  but 
I  guess  one  more  won't  hurt.   Anybody  got  a  cigarette?" 

It  was  not  the  air  or  the  lush  meadow,  or  even  the  leafy 
wold  or  purling  brook,  0  Charles!  It  was  the  regular 
hours,  the  reasonable  amount  of  daily  exercise  in  the  open, 
and  the  sixteen  miles  that  separated  thee  from  the  nearest 
bar.  You  can  really  feel  just  about  like  that  in  the  corrupt 
and  murky  town  if  you  care  to  pay  the  heavy  price  of  tak- 
ing daily  exercise,  going  to  bed  on  time,  and  supporting 
your  sociability  on  the  clear  water  and  cool  buttermilk 
which  were  your  only  potations  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  geography  but  of  habits. 

In  Touch  With  the  People 

"TT  WILL  certainly,"  observed  the  President,  speaking 
-L  of  his  extensive  journey,  "give  me  a  much  more 
accurate  impression  of  the  views  of  the  people  in  the  sec- 
tions that  I  visit.  Personal  touch  between  the  people  and 
the  men  to  whom  they  delegate  power  conduces  to  a  better 
understanding." 

Although  this  opinion  of  the  value  of  Presidential 
journeys  is  not  the  one  commonly  held,  it  may  be  sound. 
Mr.  Taft  will  speak,  in  a  personal,  informal  way,  with 
several  thousand  Republican  Senators,  Congressmen, 
chairmen,  vice-chairmen  and  secretaries  of  Republican 
central  committees.  As  he  hears  them  express  their  views 
upon  their  native  heaths— in  Buffalo,  Winona,  Denver 
and  so  on— he  may  get  a  more  accurate  impression  than 
he  did  when  the  same  men  expressed  the  same  views  to 
him  at  Washington.  There  is  something,  of  course,  in 
environment.  When  transported  from  its  native  soil  to 
the  White  House  a  view  may  lose  something  of  clarity  and 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  think  the  executive 
office  a  more  favorable  spot  for  gathering  clear  impressions 
than  a  crowded  hotel  reception-room. 

As  to  the  views  of  the  sort  of  people  whom  the  President 
does  not  constantly  see  in  Washington,  all  that  he  will 
hear  from  them  will  consist  of  such  brief  expressions  as: 
"  H  i  y i !   Hoo-ray !  Whoop-e-e-e ! ' ' 

But  a  great  many  people  will  get  a  human  impression  of 
the  President— which  justifies  the  trip. 

In  the  Interior  Department 

MR.  BALLINGER,  no  doubt,  had  a  reputation  as  a 
lawyer.  Otherwise  President  Taft  would  hardly 
have  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  seem  to 
remember  a  statement  that  his  father  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  but  it  may  have  been  the 
father  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  office  may  have  been 
that  which  Lincoln  formerly  or  subsequently  occupied. 
Beyond  this,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  public  knows 


nothing  about  him.  Mr.  Pinchot,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  does  know  rather  well  as  a  notably  able  and  loyal 
public  servant.  In  any  difference  between  the  unknown 
Secretary  and  his  well-known  subordinate  of  the  Forestry 
Bureau  the  latter  naturally  must  have  all  the  advantage 
that  properly  belongs  to  a  well-established  reputation. 
The  criticism  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that 
in  doubtful  cases  he  has  been  inclined  to  strain  his  author- 
ity beyond  the  point  that  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
statutes  would  permit,  in  order  to  preserve  public  property 
from  rapacious  private  hands.  It  is  exactly  on  that  under- 
standing that  the  public  thinks  so  well  of  him.  This  fault 
in  the  Interior  Department  possesses  not  only  a  utilitarian 
value  but  the  charm  of  novelty.  Until  recently  the  strain- 
ing has  all  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  Historically 
that  department  had  been  a  wide-open  back  door  for  the 
removal  of  public  goods.  A  freight  car  might  be  laden 
there  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  If,  now,  one  of  its  serv- 
ants is  even  over-zealous  in  the  matter  of  scrutinizing 
callers  the  fault  might  easily  be  forgiven  him. 

A  Job  for  Congress 

IT  IS  discovered  that  this  country  has  fallen  shamefully 
behind  in  the  important  matter  of  aerial  navigation. 
At  this  moment  the  French,  it  is  alleged,  are  making  at 
least  a  dozen  aeroplanes  to  our  one,  while  the  Germans 
have  far  outstripped  us  in  the  manufacture  of  dirigibles. 

This  condition  is  alarming.  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
already  practically  banished  from  the  sea,  are  at  the  point 
of  practically  disappearing  from  the  air.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  American  statesmanship  will  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  so  humiliating  and  injurious  a  prospect,  when  a 
perfected  apparatus  for  placing  America  in  the  front  rank 
is  right  at  hand.  No  doubt  an  Airship  Subsidy  Bill  will 
be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  be 
stoutly  backed  by  that  important  contingent  in  both 
Houses  which  believes  that  the  American  manufacturer, 
with  a  pipe  line  to  the  Treasury,  is  fully  the  peer  of  any 
French,  German,  Chinese  or  Patagonian  rival. 

A  simple  governmental  bonus  of  fifty  cents  for  each  mile 
of  flight  would  soon  place  us  far  in  the  lead  of  every  other 
nation.  The  air  would  become  as  full  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  though  the  Government  had  hired  a  boy  to  wave  one  of 
the  national  emblems  from  the  top  of  every  building  on  the 
continent.  Whether  the  Airship  Subsidy  should  come  in 
as  a  separate  measure,  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for 
fostering  a  merchant  marine,  is  a  mere  tactical  detail. 
Exactly  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  both  cases. 

The  Church  and  Charity 

MANY  good  people  regret  that  organized  charity, 
which  was  for  so  long  peculiarly  a  function  of  the 
church,  has  largely  passed  over  to  civics.  In  accounting 
for  the  great  hold  that  the  church  for  centuries  had  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  systematic  or  constant  relief  for  poverty 
and  material  distress  came  through  the  religious  insti- 
tution. Nowadays  the  church's  part  in  that  field  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  important  charitable  concerns  are  often 
agencies  of  the  political  power  or  voluntary  associations  of 
citizens  professing  no  attachment  to  a  church.  In  either 
case  their  activities  carry  no  religious  suggestion.  One  of 
the  standing  businesses  of  every  large  community  is  to 
organize  its  charity— to  provide  systematic  means  of  col- 
lecting money  from  the  well-to-do  and  disbursing  it  for 
the  needy.  This  office  is,  at  any  rate,  a  practical  expres- 
sion of  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood,  and  to  express  that 
idea  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  church.  To  expect  the 
church  to  furnish  an  organization  for  the  community's 
charity  might  seem  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  the  doctors 
to  take  charge  of  sanitation.  Of  course,  no  such  inclusive 
overseeing  by  the  church  is  possible  at  present,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  inclusive  church  organization. 

A  Democratic  Mystery  Explained 

ANXIOUS  Inquirer  writes:  "Was  the  recent  conference 
-fi-  which  assumed  to  speak  for  the  Democratic  party  a 
political  gathering  or  a  spiritualistic  seance?  It  spoke 
about  issues  of  the  day,  such  as  the  income  tax  and  the 
tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  emitted  ghostly  sounds  about 
state  sovereignty  and '  strict  construction '  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Of  course,  those  things  interested  Thomas  Jefferson 
a  hundred  years  ago;  and  I  admit  that,  spiritualistically 
considered,  a  message  from  Jefferson  would  be  far  superior 
to  the  usual  one  from  Little  Bright  Eyes,  the  Indian  maiden. 
But,  if  the  conference  were  going  in  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
why  didn't  it  have  a  communication  about  nullification 
from  John  C.  Calhoun?  Jefferson  died  twenty-four  years 
before  Calhoun,  and  'strict  construction'  is  certainly  no 
deader  than  states'  rights.  A  mediumistic  power  that 
could  reach  the  one  should  have  been  able  to  fetch  the 
other.  Again,  if  it  was  a  seance,  why  put  in  the  up-to-date 
reference  to  income  tax?" 

Doubtless  the  same  question  has  troubled  others.  We 
will  explain.   Being  held  in  New  York  the  conference  was 


naturally  regardful  of  the  chief  city  of  that  state;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  under  the  Tammany  regime  large  num- 
bers of  dead  men  vote  there  at  every  election.  The  "strict 
construction"  declaration  was  put  in,  without  doubt,  for 
the  delectation  and  allurement  of  this  important  defunct 
constituency.  We  understand  Tammany  lieutenants  had 
reported  a  suspicion  that  the  elder  deceased  might  be 
drawn  away  by  some  cunning  Republican  plea  in  behalf  of 
our  infant  industries.  Of  course,  in  the  country  at  large, 
where  the  function  of  tombstones  is  strictly  memorial  and 
not  elective,  the  states'-rights  plank  will  be  ignored. 

The  Lords  and  the  Budget 

AS  A  LANDMARK  in  British  history  the  budget  with 
which  Parliament  has  been  struggling  all  summer 
may  prove  hardly  less  memorable  than  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  or  the  repeal  of  import  duties  on  grain.  With  some 
reason,  the  conservatives  call  it,  not  a  revenue  bill,  but  a 
revolution.  On  large  incomes  it  increases  the  tax  slightly 
—three  pence  more  in  the  pound,  for  example,  on  an 
income  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  On  estates  exceeding 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  death  duties  also  are  some- 
what increased.  But,  most  important,  it  proposes  to  tax 
the  unearned  increment  in  land.  Of  the  future  rise  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  one-fifth  is  to  go  to  the  state;  while 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant  and  falling  to  the  land- 
lord at  the  end  of  the  lease  are  taxed  ten  per  cent.  Remem- 
bering that  the  upper  chamber  of  Parliament  is  a  "house 
of  landlords,"  its  members  owning  a  fourth  of  the  soil  of 
England— the  average  holding  of  a  duke  being  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres,  of  a  marquis  forty-seven  thou- 
sand acres,  of  an  earl  thirty  thousand,  of  a  viscount  and 
baron  about  fifteen  thousand— it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  conservative  fury  with  which  this  budget  is  assailed. 
It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  Liberal  politics,  however, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  always  amenable,  not  to  reason, 
but  to  fear.  It  cannot  be  persuaded  into  doing  anything, 
but  it  can  be  bullied  into  doing  everything.  Prior  to  1832 
less  than  three  hundred  persons, 'largely  peers,  dictated  the 
election  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  the 
lords  passed  the  Reform  Act  which  put  an  end  to  that 
agreeable  prerogative— after  rioting  had  reached  a  stage 
that  terrorized  the  King.  To  the  voice  of  the  people,  when 
it  howls,  the  lords  will  ever  bow. 

The  Supply  of  Money 

TWO  years  ago,  if  you  remember,  there  was  a  panic. 
For  a  long  time  money  had  been  unusually  tight  all 
over  the  United  States.  Merchants  of  the  highest  dedit 
had  to  pay  six  and  seven  per  cent  interest.  Often  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  get,  at  any  interest  rate,  the  accom- 
modations which  their  business  required.  Leading  banks 
nearly  everywhere  were  striving  to  reduce  loans.  The 
business  of  the  country  had  outrun  its  money  supply,  and 
the  pressure  upon  credit  had  grown  to  a  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable degree.  Such  was  the  condition  that  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  panic.  Although  that  condition  had  been 
of  long  duration  the  supply  of  money  in  the  country  had 
increased  very  little  in  the  year  preceding  the  panic.  The 
amount  of  national  banknotes  outstanding  had  risen 
barely  twenty  million  dollars,  or  less  than  four  per  cent. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  money  has  been  exceedingly 
easy.  This  summer  it  could  be  had  on  call  in  New  York  at 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  on  merchants'  paper  at  three  to 
three  and  a  half.  Instead  of  seeking  to  reduce  loans  the 
banks  were  seeking  some  use  for  their  surplus  funds— one 
result  of  which  was  the  great  speculation  and  rise  in  stocks. 

But,  though  money  has  been  redundant,  the  supply  of  it 
has  increased  faster  than  in  the  year  when  it  was  painfully 
scarce.  Within  a  year  the  amount  of  banknotes  outstand- 
ing has  risen  forty  million  dollars,  or  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  ante-panic  year.  We  get  an  increased  money  supply 
exactly  when  we  don't  need  it. 

A  central  Government  bank  will  provide  the  best  means 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  currency  in  conformity 
with  the  needs  of  business  instead  of  in  contradiction  to 
them.  An  elastic  currency  will  not  cure  all  monetary  ills, 
nor  will  a  block-signal  system  absolutely  prevent  railroad 
wrecks.   But  both  help. 

A  Picture  Explained 

IN  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  11th 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Show  Girl,  with  which  we  published  several  photo- 
graphs, which,  though  in  no  way  connected  with  the  text 
either  in  subject  or  by  legend,  were  selected  to  give  our 
readers  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  of  Musical  Comedy. 

We  are  informed  that  the  picture  which  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  that  article,  entitled  A  First  Rehearsal, 
is  not  a  picture  of  a  musical  comedy  chorus  rehearsing, 
but  that  it  is  a  photograph  of  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  School  for  Music,  of  the  term  of 
1908-09,  singing  in  chorus.  The  mix-up  occurred  through 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  and  we  are  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  correctly  labeling  the  picture. 
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A  Golden  Silence 

IT  MAY  be  that  another  telegraph  operator  became  a 
United  States  Senator.  I  do  not  know,  although  I  do 
know  of  telegraph  operators  who  rose  to  dizzy  heights 
of  fame.  There  was  one  who  became  a  Postmaster- 
General,  and  one  who  accumulated  many  tons  of  money  in 
the  iron  business  and  established  a  great  reputation  by 
giving  away  a  pound  of  it,  now  and  then,  first  making  sure 
his  name  was  embossed  on  every  dollar  and  that  said  name 
should  be  cut  in  enduring  letters  above  the  doors,  windows 
and  on  the  cornices  of  the  resultant  buildings. 

The  fact  is  immaterial,  and  shall  be  pursued  no  further. 
It  is  merely  one  of  those  bits  of  intimate  personal  history 
we  all  love  to  read,  a  paragraphical  rattling  of  the  skeleton, 
so  to  speak;  set  down  to  show  how  much  one  knows  of 
the  subject  at  hand ;  a  little  trick  of  the  Biographers'  Union , 
imparting  a  pleasant  authoritativeness.  When  you  begin 
a  story  about  a  grand  opera  star  by  saying:  "Madame 
Tutti,  the  great  diva,  always  smokes  a  long,  black  cigar 
before  breakfast";  or  slapdash  into  your  tale  with  the 
assertion:  "Chauncey  M.  Depew  likes  tarragon  vinegar 
on  his  ice  cream,"  why,  that  proves  a  lot. 

Wherefore,  George  S.  Nixon,  Senator  from  Nevada, 
used  to  be  a  telegraph  operator— and  there  you  are.  Now, 
far  be  it  from—far  be  it  from— to  detract  a  jot  or  tittle 
from  Senator  Nixon's  celebration  in  this  regard.  If  he  is 
the  only  telegraph  operator  who  rose  to  be  United  States 
Senator,  all  well  and  good.  If  not,  kindest  regards  to  the 
others.  Life,  in  these  days  of  nailing  things  to  the  North 
Pole  and  nailing  rival  explorers  elsewhere,  is  too  full  of 
excitement  to  waste  time  verifying.  Laying  that  record 
aside,  if  the  record  is  wholly  the  Sena- 
tor's or  if  somebody  made  the  dash  be-  £t 
fore  him,  there  is  one  place  where  he  is  0> 
supreme,  one  place  where  he  stands  alone. 

During  those  dire  days— as  the  editorial 
writers  said— when  the  Senate  was  discussing 
the  tariff,  those  eighty-nine  dire  days,  to  be 
exact— and  everybody  in  the  Senate  was  so  frenzied,  and 
everybody  outside  the  Senate,  especially  in  the  Great 
Corn  Belt,  was  so  calm,  there  were  ten  million  words 
spilled  beneath  that  glass  ceiling,  ten  million  long,  short 
and  medium  words,  ten  million  plain,  fancy,  decorated 
and  undecorated  words.  Let  me  make  it  plain.  The 
statesmen  talked  ten  million  words  of  tariff  talk.  Do 
you  get  that?  Spilled  that  much  language.  And  of  the 
ten  million  about  two  million  were  spilled  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  and  various  other  amounts  by  various  other 
Senators,  grading  down,  by  easy  stages,  to  George  S. 
Nixon,  Senator  from  Nevada.  He  spilled  exactly  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Nixon's  Shining  Example 

THAT  is  the  great  accomplishment.  Beat  it— tie  it— if 
you  can !  There  they  stand,  on  page  2234  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  this  brave  little  array  of  words— one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight.  Good  words,  too;  about  antimony 
ore  and  why  there  should  be  a  tariff  on  it  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  Grand  Old  Policy  of  Protection  and  enable 
"some  interested  parties"  to  open  a  property  that  had 
been  closed. 

Now  take  it  this  way:  Suppose,  instead  of  gabbling  ten 
million  words,  the  ninety-two  Senators  had  followed  the 
peerless  leadership  of  George  S.  Nixon  and  had  contented 
themselves  with  one  hundred  and  fcrty-eight  each.  The 
tariff  would  have  been  settled  in  two  days  instead  of  in 
three  months,  and  peace  and  contentment  would  have 
brooded  over  this  fair  land  of  ours  until,  of  course,  the 
arrival  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Peary  scared  the  brooder  off 
the  nest. 

Scorning  the  temptation  to  make  it  an  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  George  S.  Nixon  contributed  his  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  words  and  sat  down.  He  said  what  he 
had  to  say  and  quit,  totally  unlike  most  of  his  colleagues, 
who  said  what  they  had  to  say,  what  they  didn't  have  to 
say,  what  they  thought  they  had  to  say,  and,  finally,  when 
they  had  nothing  further  to  say,  said  that.  A  man  of 
few  words.  Just  so!  A  man  of  1,999,852  fewer  words 
than  La  Follette,  for  shining  example. 

And  while  on  this  subject  of  millions  let  us  glide  grace- 
fully from  words  to  dollars,  an  easy  conversational  glide, 
but  a  tolerably  rough  financial  one.  The  Senator  may  have 
had  only  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  tariff  words  tucked 
away,  but  when  it  comes  to  dollars  he  can  go  a  long  dis- 
tance in  matching  each  word  of  the  Senatorial  output  with 
a  Nixon  dollar.  You  see,  he  is,  or  was,  a  mining  king.  He 
has  abdicated,  in  a  way,  now,  and  is  not  so  deep  in  mining; 
but  when  he  abdicated  he  took  the  money  along  with  him. 
After  a  man  gets  more  than  a  million  dollars  it  is  futile  to 
speculate  on  how  rich  he  is.  It  is  all  comparative.  Nixon 
is  rich,  good  and  rich,  even  when  stacked  up  against  other 
Senatorial  mining  kings,  like  Guggenheim,  of  Colorado. 


He  Didn't  Take  Up  the  Senate's  Time 


Nixon  never  was  a  miner.  His  money  came  from  buying 
mines,  or  claims,  after  they  had  been  discovered.  This  is 
how:  He  was  born  in  California,  in  1860,  where  his  father 
had  a  fruit  ranch.  He  could  nail  up  fruit  boxes  faster 
than  any  of  the  other  boys  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  he 
worked  at  that  during  the  picking  season.  When  the 
fruit  was  ripening  he  shot  the  birds  that  destroyed  the 
fruit.  A  man  made  him  an  offer  to  shoot  quails  for  the 
mining  camps,  paying  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen  for 
them.  Thus,  his  box-nailing  ability  and  his  expertness 
with  the  shotgun  gave  him  employment,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  nineteen  he  had  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Then  he  went  into  a  railroad  station  and  learned  teleg- 
raphy and  moved  along  until  he  reached  Humboldt, 
Nevada,  where  he  had  an  offer  to  go  into  a  bank  in  Reno. 
He  made  some  real-estate  turns,  and  a  few  years  later 
formed  a  company  and  opened  a  bank  of  his  own  at 
Winnemucca.  Now  he  has  a  chain  of  banks,  with  a  big 
one  at  Reno.  All  this  time  he  had  been  staking  prospect- 
ors and  buying  claims  after  they  had  been  located.  He 
had  made  money  with  his  banks  and  had  gone  extensively 
into  real  estate  and  cattle,  but  most  of  his  mining  invest- 
ments had  been  losses. 

One  night,  hot  long  after  the  discoveries  at  Goldfield, 
Nixon  was  in  San  Francisco.  A  man  he  knew  came  along 
and  told  him  there  were  thirty-three  claims  at  Goldfield 
worth  buying,  and  that  Nixon  could  have  a  quarter  of 
them  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Nixon  bought  the  quar- 
ter, and  later  bought  another  quarter  for  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  made  his  total  investment  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  the  start.  The  claims  he  bought  developed 
into  what  is  now  the  Goldfield  Consolidated  property,  and 
Nixon  got  rich  so  fast  he  couldn't  keep  track  of  his  money. 

In  Senator  Stewart's  Old  Place 

IT  IS  the  classy  thing  to  come  to  the  Senate  from  Nevada, 
if  you  are  a  millionaire,  and  Nixon  decided  he  had  class. 
So  he  served  a  term  in  the  Nevada  Legislature,  and  when 
it  came  time  to  reelect  or  retire  William  M.  Stewart, 
Nixon  saw  to  it  that  Stewart  was  retired,  and  entered  the 
Senate  on  March  4,  1905,  in  Stewart's  place.  He  is  now 
forty-nine  years  old,  and  is  withdrawing,  to  some  extent, 
from  active  business,  although  he  still  retains  large  inter- 
ests in  Nevada. 

Nixon  is  a  short,  stocky  man,  with  a  head  that,  taking 
the  Senator  Gallinger  head  as  a  criterion,  is  not  much, 
but  when  without  the  Gallinger  zone  of  influence  is  pretty 
bald.  He  is  nervously  active,  energetic  in  speech,  good 
company,  and  as  able  a  business  man  as  the  Senate  affords. 
Being  a  business  man,  the  long,  involved,  dreary  discus- 
sions in  the  Senate  give  him  a  pain ;  which  was  emphasized 
by  his  solitary  speech,  wherein  he  said  he  didn't  intend 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  didn't  take  up  the 
Senate's  time,  which  is  an  extraordinary  thing:  for  when 
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almost  any  other  Senator  starts  by  saying  he  doesn't 
intend  to  take  up  the  Senate's  time  he  usually  takes  up 
about  four  hours  of  it. 

Still,  Nixon  cannot  be  said  to  be  taciturn,  except  con- 
cerning the  tariff.  He  is  completely  conversational  on 
many  other  topics. 

Condensed  Courtesy 

A GERMAN  baron— he  said  — blew  into  New  York  and 
got  acquainted  with  some  clubmen.  He  was  put  up 
at  a  club  by  one  of  them  for  the  customary  two  weeks, 
and  paid  his  bills  promptly. 

There  was  great  surprise  when  the  man  who  put  him 
up  refused  to  make  an  application  for  a  renewal  of  the 
courtesies  of  the  club  for  the  baron.  Club  members  were 
indignant  about  it  and  one  of  them  had  a  new  card  Issued. 

The  baron  appreciated  the  compliment,  and  entertained 
lavishly.  He  left  without  paying  his  bilLs,  and  the  member 
who  volunteered  the  second  time  had  to  settle. 

"Did  you  lose  anything?"  he  asked  the  man  who  had 
stood  sponsor  first  time. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  wine  and  dine  him,  like  you. 
I  took  him  out  one  day  and  wheatcaked  him." 

His  Star  Role 

A THEATRICAL  manager  had  a  stock  company  at 
Los  Angeles.  Business  was  bad  and  no  money  coming 
in.   He  hadn't  paid  a  salary  for  months,  and  had  managed 
to  keep  his  company  together  by  advertising  in  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere,  holding  out  all 
sorts  of  promises. 

The  actors  came,  stayed  until  all  their 
own  money  was  gone,  and  then  left.  The 
manager  made  shift  to  keep  his  Thespians  con- 
tented by  taking  them  on  little  excursions  about 
the  city  when  they  were  not  working.  One  day 
he  announced:  "  This  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
shall  visit  the  insane  asylum,  a  most  interesting  place." 

They  went  out  and  were  shown  through.  Seated  under 
a  tree  in  the  garden  was  a  man  who,  over  and  over  again, 
was  counting  his  fingers  and  muttering:  "  Eeny — meeny — 
miny — moe — eeny — meeny  —  miny — moe. " 
"Who  is  this?"  asked  the  manager. 
"Strange  case,"  said  the  attendant.  "Found  him  in 
the  street  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  sits  there  all  day  and  does 
that.  Harmless,  but  apparently  entirely  insane.  We  are 
giving  him  the  best  of  attention  in  the  hope  that  his  reason 
may  be  restored." 

The  manager  looked  at  the  counter  closely:  "  Bless  my 
soul!  "  said  the  manager.  "  It  resembles  my  former  lead- 
ing man,  Simpson." 

The  man  kept  counting  his  fingers.  "  Really,"  said  the 
manager,  "it  is  a  most  extraordinary  resemblance." 

Meantime,  the  other  actors  and  actresses  and  the 
attendant  had  gone  on.  "Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  manager,  "are  you  not  Simpson,  the  actor?" 

"  Cheese  it!  "  said  the  man  who  was  counting  his  fingers. 
"If  they  don't  get  on  to  me  I  can  stay  here  all  summer." 

The  Timid  Stranger 

A MINING  man  from  Mexico  came  to  New  York  to 
sell  a  mine.  He  had  a  good  one,  and  good  introduc- 
tions, and  went  to  one  of  the  big  hotels.  Here  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  manager  and  cashier  and  vouched  for. 

"You  can  get  anything  you  want  here,"  said  his  friend. 
"I  have  fixed  it  with  everybody." 

Next  day  the  mining  man  came  downstairs  and  timidly 
approached  the  cashier's  window.  "Beats  all  how  much 
it  costs  to  live  here  in  New  York,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  turn 
around  without  it  costing  me  something.  Can  I  get  some 
money  here?" 

"  You  can,"  said  the  cashier.  "  I  am  instructed  to  cash 
any  check  you  may  present." 

The  mining  man  wrote  a  check  for  thirty  dollars  and 
handed  it  in ;  the  cashier  smiled  as  he  gave  him  his  money. 

Next  day  he  came  around  again.  "Son,"  he  said  to  the 
cashier,  "I  am  clean  put  out  about  the  way  I  have  to 
spend  money  here.   Will  you  cash  another  check  for  me?" 

"  Certainly;  you  can  have  anything  you  want." 

He  wrote  a  check  for  fifty  dollars  and  was  given  the 
cash.  Next  day  he  sidled  up  to  the  cashier  again.  He  had 
sold  his  mine. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "am  I  right  in  thinking  you  will  cash 
any  sort  of  a  check  for  me?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  cashier.   "  Let  me  have  it." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Mexican  miner;  "cash  that,  for 
I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

And  the  cashier  fell  in  a  fit  when  he  picked  up  the  check. 
It  was  for  three  million  dollars. 
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Do  YOU,  Reader, 
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"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 

Made-to-Measure  $A  f\  Expressage 

New  York  Styles     1U  to  *t\J  Prepaid 

Winter  Style  Book  and  Samples  FREE 

Each  "NATIONAL"  Suit  is  Cut  and  Made  in- 
dividually to  the  order  of  the  customer.  Your  suit  will 
be  made  individually  to  YOUR  measure  —  hut  at  OUR 
RISK.  We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  and  entire  satis- 
faction, or  refund  your  money  cheerfully. 

This  Style  Book  shows  you  all  the  new  suits  for 
your  selection,  and  with  it  we  will  send  you  (if  you 
ask  for  them)  a  large  assortment  of  samples  from  our 
450  new  materials.  You  simply  select  your  suit  and 
material  — we  assume  all  responsibility  of  fitting  and 
pleasing  you. 

"  NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Garments 

Furs  Hats 

Coats  Corsets 

Skirts  Sweaters 

Waists  Petticoats 

Dresses  Underwear 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Every  "NATIONAL"  Garment  has  the 
44  NATIONAL"  Guarantee  Tag  —  our  signed  guar- 
antee —  attached.  This  tag  says  that  you  may 
return  any  "NATIONAL"  garment  not  satisfac- 
tory to  you  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  expressage  both  ways. 

The  '4  NATIONAL"  prepays  expressage 
and  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  writing  for  your  Style  Book  be  sure  to  state 
whether  you  wish  samples  of  materials  for  a  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  and  give  the  colors  you  prefer. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

2 1 4  W.  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Out- 
fitting Establishment 
in  the 

World  f 


Living'  in  the  Open 


Mail  Orders  Only 
No  Agents  or  Branches 


THE  other  morning  a  high  wind  blew 
down  a  large  tree  which  had  stood  on 
a  vacant  city  lot  not  far  from  where 
the  writer  lives.  The  owner  or  the  city 
authorities  promptly  cut  away  the  branches 
and  logged  the  fallen  trunk  up  into  a 
goodly  heap.  The  scene  of  the  disaster 
furnished  opportunity  for  some  small  boys 
of  the  neighborhood  who,  before  noon,  had 
turned  the  place  into  a  camping  ground. 
They  had  up  a  wall  tent  and  a  flag,  and 
had  made  some  rude  attempt  at  building 
an  oven  out  of  brick. 

"We  are  discovering  the  North  Pole," 
their  leader  answered  gravely,  when  asked 
the  meaning  of  all  this  preparation.  Cer- 
tainly they  were  having  the  time  of  their 
lives;  certainly,  also,  it  is  from  material 
such  as  this  that  discoveries  of  north  poles 
are  made. 

It  is  a  trifle  pathetic,  this  yearning  of 
city  boys  and  city  men  for  life  in  the  open. 
The  instinct  for  the  out-of-doors  seems  to 
endure  just  as  it  does  in  the  dog  which, 
when  invited  to  lie  down  upon  a  Turkish 
rug  which  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  persists 
in  treating  all  rugs  as  grass,  and  refuses  to 
lie  down  until  it  has  made  an  imaginary 
nest  by  turning  around  several  times. 

Like  the  dog,  these  boys  had  made  about 
all  the  mistakes  possible  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  inherited  instinct.  They  had 
fastened  their  tent  guys  at  all  sorts  of 
angles  to  the  logs,  so  that  the  walls  did  not 
hang  true.  They  had  chosen  the  lowest 
and  wettest  place  on  the  lot  for  their  tent, 
so  that  already  the  floor  was  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  mud.  Lastly,  they  had  pitched  it 
within  reach  of  a  dead,  standing  tree,  which 
the  next  wind  might  throw  down  upon 
them.  Their  oven,  of  course,  was  faced  the 
wrong  way,  and  their  fire,  attempted  out 
of  green  boughs,  was  a  dismal  failure.  The 
best  feature  of  their  undertaking  was  the 
simplicity  of  their  outfit. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  when 
one  goes  to  the  open,  one  should  leave  the 
city  and  its  civilization  behind,  and  not 
attempt  too  much  to  combine  the  two. 
All  life  out-of-doors  is  a  question  of  trans- 
portation. The  savage  who  is  confined  to 
dog  train  or  horse  travois  does  not  indulge 
in  many  frills.  If  you  are  going  by  civilized 
pack  train,  and  have  money  to  hire  count- 
less horses  and  assistants — as  your  head 
guide  will  encourage  you  to  do— you  can 
take  more  of  an  outfit.  If  you  are  going 
in  two  canoes  you  must  travel  compactly, 
and  if  in  one  you  must  be  yet  more  careful. 

The  Right  Camp-Mates 

Of  course,  if  you  have  wagon  transporta- 
tion you  may  indulge  in  much  more  lug- 
gage. The  question  of  indispensables  is 
naturally  elastic.  To  prove  a  theory  of  his 
own,  the  writer  and  a  friend  once  tramped 
and  camped  for  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
sand-hill  country  between  Chicago  and 
Michigan  City,  along  the  Lake  Shore.  The 
weather  was  below  zero,  and  it  was  a  cold 
sort  of  cold;  yet  we  were  not  uncomfort- 
able at  night,  although  we  carried  tent, 
bed,  provisions  and  cooking  utensils,  all  on 
our  own  backs. 

If  ladies  join  a  camping  party  compli- 
cations at  once  begin.  Woman  once  may 
have  been  primitive,  but  being  primitive 
today  is  not  one  of  the  specialties  of  the 
average  woman.  This,  moreover,  although 
upon  that  sex  among  wild  peoples  formerly 
devolved  the  details  of  making  camp  com- 
fortable instead  of  uncomfortable.  One 
has  never  seen  a  white  man,  or  a  red  man 
either,  who  could  fix  a  teepee  so  it  would  not 
smoke.  It  takes  a  red  woman  to  do  that. 
Also,  sad  though  one  be  to  believe  it,  it 
takes  a  white  woman  to  insist  that  the 
modern  camp  shall  offer  all  the  comforts  of 
home.  The  way  to  find  comfort  in  camp  is 
to  recognize  at  the  outset  the  difference 
between  the  camp  and  home;  a  distinction 
founded  wholly  upon  transportation. 

These  city  boys  were  yapping  and  quar- 
reling about  their  camp,  arguing  with  one 
another,  insisting  on  or  demanding  this  or 
that.  Such  quarreling  is  unseemly,  but  it 
suggests  the  question  of  personnel.  In  a 
long  life  spent,  perhaps,  as  much  in  the 
open  as  the  average  life  of  today,  the  writer 
has  never  seen  but  two  men  who  were  ideal 
camp  companions— game,  quiet,  pleasant, 
ready  for  anything.    Hence,  he  goes  on  a 


big  game  hunt  today  alone,  except  for  the 
necessary  camp  assistants.  Indeed,  better 
friends  than  these  one  cannot  find.  The 
West  is  full  of  splendid,  grave,  silent, 
resourceful  fellows,  used  to  living  out-of- 
doors  and  taking  care  of  themselves,  who 
surpass  any  city  man  as  camp  companions, 
and  who  ought  always  to  be  called  friends 
and  not  employees.  The  guides  of  the 
northern  pine  woods  are  of  similar  stuff. 
The  guides  of  New  Brunswick  are  noble- 
men in  their  way.  With  the  right  guide, 
not  treated  as  a  guide  but  as  a  companion 
and  friend,  one  needs  no  associate  in  camp 
and  can  run  the  works  to  suit  himself ;  the 
advisability  of  which  may  come  up  among 
amateurs  in  camp  sooner  than  one  might 
expect.  In  the  first  place,  then,  choose  not 
a  guide  but  a  friend.  He  will  not  leave  you 
if  you  are  in  trouble,  nor  will  you  leave  him. 

Tents  and  Tent  Poles 

Our  boys  were  using  a  wall  tent  for  their 
house,  something  almost  inexcusable  unless 
one  has  abundant  transportation.  Such  a 
tent  is  all  right  for  a  long  or  permanent 
camp,  or  for  winter-quarters  for  engineers, 
trappers  or  the  like ;  but  for  woods-work  it 
is  the  worst  of  tents,  hard  to  pitch,  clumsy, 
heavy,  and  with  a  lot  of  unused  space  in  it. 
You  want  room  at  the  bottom  of  a  tent, 
and  do  not  need  much  at  the  top.  A  single- 
pole  tent,  with  a  fly,  is  much  lighter.  It 
should  have  a  floor-cloth  of  good  canvas, 
to  be  tied  in  at  the  corners.  The  bed  of 
browse,  or  straw,  can  be  made  under  this 
floor-cloth,  so  that  the  whole  tent  is  a  bed. 
The  pole  should  be  jointed,  and  that  is  the 
one  concession  to  civilization,  because  you 
might  have  to  camp  where  you  could  not 
get  the  right  pole,  and  because  you  cannot 
well  carry  a  full-length  tent  pole  in  a  bag. 
And  all  your  outfit  should  be  carried  in 
a  bag  or  bundle,  without  a  single  box  or 
hard  package  bigger  than  your  frying-pan 
and  kettle.  The  Indians  would  not  have 
dragged  theirteepeepolesaround  with  them 
had  they  been  able  to  get  fresh  ones  at 
every  camp.  Tent  pins  you  can  get  in 
metal.  But  while  they  are  compact  they 
are  too  heavy  for  carriage,  so  these  you 
must  cut  afresh. 

In  size  your  peaked-top  tent  need  be 
only  about  seven  feet  square  to  accommo- 
date two  or  three  persons.  The  fly  will 
make  a  storeroom,  if  necessary.  These 
canvases  will  make  into  packs  to  hold  loose 
articles,  in  case  your  canvas  pack-bags  get 
overcrowded.  Of  course,  you  can  camp 
without  any  tent  at  all,  if  you  like.  The 
writer  and  a  friend  once  spent  a  night  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park  in  winter,  when  the 
thermometer  was  twenty-six  degrees  below 
zero,  and  we  had  no  tent,  only  a  strip  of 
light  canvas.  We  dug  a  hole  in  six  feet  of 
snow  and  kept  a  fire  going  all  night.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  cold  work,  though  a  tent 
would  not  have  helped  us  much.  The 
trapper,  who  sometimes  covers  a  hundred 
miles  on  his  line  of  traps,  has  lean-tos  or  log 
hovels  with  open  fronts,  so  that  he  can  keep 
a  fire  going  in  case  he  has  not  a  cabin  or 
tent  with  a  stove.  Even  a  good  log  fire 
does  not  offer  complete  comfort  in  case  of 
rain.  Rainy  weather  is  far  worse  than  cold 
weather  and  snow  in  camp,  and  against 
rain  you  must  have  some  sort  of  a  roof. 
Bark  and  boughs  sound  well,  but  are  hard 
to  get  into  practical  roofing  shape. 

Your  bed  ought  to  be  good;  for  if  you  do 
not  sleep  comfortably  you  cannot  enjoy 
yourself  or  do  your  work.  A  good  bough 
bed  is  difficult  and  slow  to  make,  although 
most  writers  prate  about  it  learnedly. 
Again,  hay  or  straw  may  be  impossible  to 
secure.  What  then?  An  air  mattress? 
Certainly  not  for  any  old-timer.  A  good 
pair  of  real  wool  blankets,  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eleven  or  twelve  pounds, 
a  heavy  cotton  comforter,  and  a  long  strip 
of  wide  canvas  to  roll  it  all  up  in  tight  and 
snug  and  dry,  and  you  have  a  cow-puncher's 
bed,  the  best  outdoor  bed  ever  yet  invented, 
and  good  for  any  weather. 

Observe,  especially,  that  this  canvas 
which  folds  in  over  your  folded  bedclothes 
keeps  out  the  dust  and  the  rain.  Your  bed 
should  be  clean,  and  it  must  be  dry.  Roll 
it  tight  and  compact  and  tie  it  snugly  when 
you  move  camp. 

Your  camp  site  should  never  in  fly  time 
be  too  near  the  water.   Get  up  on  the  bluff 


The  corset  gives  the  lines 
that  make  the  dress 
a  success  or  a  failure 

Warner's  Corsets  are  conceived  by  our  de- 
signers in  the  fashion  ateliers  of  Paris  simul- 
taneously with  advance  dress  fashions  and 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  great 
fashion  makers  build  their  dress  styles. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  Warner's  Corsets  is 
their  simplicity.  Each  model  is  simply  a 
perfect  piece  of  corset  designing  and  making, 
and  the  moulding  of  the  form  into  the  correct 
figure  lines  is  accomplished  by  the  shaping 
of  the  corset  itself. 

Warner's  Corsets  are  noted  for  their  lightness.  There 
is  ncj  part  that  presses  or  pinches,  nor  do  the  hose  sup- 
porters twist  or  pull.  Walking,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
wearer  of  aWarner'sIooks  as  if  she  enjoyed  hercorsets. 

Made  to  a  fashionable  fit,  to  wear — not  to  rust, 
break  or  tear.    The  hose  supporters  are  the  famous 

*VYose  §\Mj\K3nr\er& 

They  too  are  guaranteed. 
Prices,  $5.00  to  $1.00  per  pair 

Write  for  Booklet  "J>"  telling  how  to  Jit  and  lace  your  corsets. 
The  Warner  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco 


15  DAYS' TRIAL  FREE! 


Red  Cedar  Treasure  Chest 

sent  on  approval,  freight  prepaid  both  ways  if 

unsatisfactory.  Absolutely  protects  clothing  from  moths,  dust 
and  damp.  Ideal  wedding,  birthday  and  Xmas  gifts.  Built  of 
fragrant  Southern  Mountain  Red  Cedar,  with  specially  made 
hand  forged  metal  bindings,  and  shipped  direct  from  factory  at 
low  factory  prices.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  of  various  styles. 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chesf  Co.,  Dept.  87,  Stalesville,  N.  C. 

Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  to  all 
i  points.  443  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago;  1501 
Wright  Bldg..  St.  I.ouis;  736  Old  South  Bldg  .  Boston:  206 
Pacific  Bldg..  San  Francisco;  200  Central  Bldg  .  l.os  Angeles. 
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FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


CONSTANT  USE  is 
the  real  test  of  dura- 
bility in  a  Fountain  Pen 
and  it  is  in  the  hard  grind 
of  every  day  business  that 
the  "SWAN"  Fountain 
Pen  shows  its  superiority 
— shows  that  it  is  the  only- 
pen  for  the  busy  man. 

Its  Gold  Pen  is  the  finest 
ever  put  into  a  Fountain 
Pen — it  has  the  only  nat- 
ural and  practical  Feed. 
Get  a  "SWAN"  that  just 
suits  your  hand  and  you 
have  a  Fountain  Pen  that 
will  give  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice. There  are  many  styles 
at  prices  from  $2.50  up. 

The  "Long-short"  Stylo 

is  a  handy,  serviceable  little  Ink 
Pencil  that  will  go  in  a  purse. 
Costs  but  $1.50,  red  or  black 
rubber — made  in  our  English 
Factory.  Our  new  Booklet  is 
ready  to  mail — Send  for  it  today. 
MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  Dept.  P 

Established  1843 
17  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  149  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

London  Paris  Brussels  Manchester 


Fancy 

Hat  Bands 

HATS  look  very  much  alike. 
Make  ■your  new  soft  hat 
"  different "  with  a  "  Wick  " 
Band— in  the  fashion  shades  for 
Fall  or  the  colors  of  your  school  or 
college  — your  class,  club  or  society. 

1000  Combinations 

25  Cents  and  50  Cents 
The  Wick  Band  is  the  correct 
thing.  "Wick"  of  Philadelphia  is 
the  Hat  Band  Authority  of  the 
world.  The  big  colleges  and  clubs 
— the  best  dressed  men  every- 
where come  to  Wick  for  their 
fancy  hat  bands. 

Wick  Bands  go  right  on  over  the 
ordinary  hat  band — fasten  with  the 
famous  "little  hooks." 

Your  Clothier  and  Haberdasher 
are  showing  the  New  Styles  in 
Wick  Bands  — be  sure  the  Wick 
label  is  on  every  band.    Or  write  to 

Wick,  Philadelphia 

enclose  25  cents  or  50  cents  and 
name  your  preferred  colors.  He'll 
send  you  the  latest  pattern. 

Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Co. ,  726  Market  St.,  Phila. 
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where  the  wind  will  strike  you  and  you  will 
be  much  more  free  from  mosquitoes.  Many 
campers  try  to  get  into  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  sometimes  make  a  mistake  in 
doing  so. 

On  the  building  and  conduct  of  your 
fire  depends  all  of  your  comfort  in  camp. 
Never  use  a  camp  stove  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
In  much  of  coastwise  Alaska,  where  the 
fuel  is  often  largely  composed  of  crooked 
porous  alders,  you  may  need  a  Yukon 
camp  stove.  In  pretty  much  all  of  the 
United  States  you  will  not  require  one. 
You  do  not  need  a  lot  of  fancy  camp  dishes, 
but  require  at  least  one  frying-pan,  better 
two,  a  sheet-iron  coffee-pot,  riveted,  and 
some  sort  of  cooking  oven— a  Dutch  oven 
of  cast  iron,  if  your  transportation  admits 
it.  Above  all,  you  should  remember  that 
your  campfire  is  not  your  cooking  fire,  and 
that  you  do  not  cook  on  the  flames  but  on 
the  coals.  You  bake  with  hot  ashes  rather 
than  with  coals,  because  much  camp  cook- 
ing is  burned  when  hurried.  Of  course,  in 
snowshoeing  and  camping  in  the  winter- 
time you  may  find  it  better  to  suspend 
your  boiling  kettles  over  the  flame  by 
means  of  long  sticks  thrust  into  the  ground 
or  snow  at  the  other  end.  Such  a  stick 
is  called  by  the  Canadian  Indians  chip- 
tek-quorgan.  In  other  places  it  is  known 
as  a  "crow."  After  your  camp  is  done  you 
must  be  careful  to  throw  this  stick  down 
and  not  leave  it  standing,  else  you  will 
have  bad  luck.  " 

Editor's  Note  —  A  second  article  on  this  subject 
will  appear  next  week. 


WHEN  GREEK 
MEETS  GROI 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

until  late  in  the  summer.  Then  we  shivered 
a  shake  or  two  apiece  and  got  ready  to  retire 
from  this  vain  world  for  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  ninety  days.  Just  about  that 
time  Petey  Simmons  blew  down  to 
college,  bursting  at  the  seams  with  infor- 
mation. He  demanded  a  meeting  of  the 
Athletic  Council  at  once  and  of  us  three 
sterling  athletes  as  well.  We  were  all  in 
order  in  ten  minutes. 

"Fellows,  it's  this  way,"  said  Petey. 
"Martha  Scroggs  is  very  loyal  to  the  col- 
lege, as  you  all  know.  She  has  done  her 
very  best  with  old  Fireworks,  but  it  hasn't 
made  a  dent  in  him.  No  little  old  party 
or  buggy  ride  is  going  to  get  any  one  out 
this  time.  There's  just  one  chance,  she 
says,  and  she's  taken  it.  This  morning 
she  confessed  to  her  father  that  she  is 
engaged  to  one  of  the  men  who  is  to  come 
up  for  trial  tomorrow  morning.  They 
think  the  old  man  will  be  well  enough  to 
unmuzzle  before  noon,  but  he's  been  act- 
ing like  a  bad  case  of  dog-days  all  morn- 
ing. He's  given  her  twenty-four  hours  to 
name  the  man— and  Martha  thinks  that 
by  night  he'll  be  resting  comfortably 
enough  to  promise  to  let  him  off  tomorrow. 
And  she's  given  us  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  man  she's  engaged  to.  Now,  it's 
up  to  this  council  to  pick  out  the  lucky 
chap.  It's  our  only  hope,  fellows.  We'll 
have  one  point-winner,  anyway — unless 
the  old  man  eats  him  alive  tomorrow." 

Evans  and  Petersen  turned  pale— they 
had  real  fiancees  in  college.  But  each 
stepped  forward  nobly  and  offered  him- 
self for  the  sacrifice.  I  stepped  out,  too, 
though  I  was  so  young  at  that  time  that  I 
didn't  know  any  more  how  to  go  about 
being  engaged  to  a  girl  than  I  did  about  my 
Greek  lessons.  Then  the  council  began 
to  discuss  the  choice.  And  just  there  the 
trouble  began. 

It  all  came  about  through  the  frats, 
of  course.  Frats  are  a  good  thing,  all 
right,  but  they  stir  up  more  trouble  in  a 
college  than  a  Turk's  nine  wives  can  make 
for  him.  Ashcroft  was  president  of  the 
council.  He  was  an  Alfalfa  Delt.  So  was 
Evans.  Ashcroft  hung  out  for  Evans 
like  a  bulldog  hanging  to  a  tramp.  Bee- 
man,  a  council  member,  was  a  Sigh  Whoop 
and  so  was  Petersen.  Beeman  argued 
that  Petersen  could  win  more  points  than 
the  rest  of  the  school  put  together  and 
that  it  would  be  unpatriotic,  unmanly, 
disgraceful  and  un-Siwash-like  not  to 
select  him.  Bailey,  the  third  member,  was 
an  Eta  Bita  Pi,  and  while  sub-freshmen 
are  not  supposed  to  be  anything  with 
Greek  letters  on,  we  understood  each 
other,  and  I  was  to  be  initiated  the  next 
fall.  Bailey  pointed  out  caustically  that 
to  imprison  a  sub-freshman  would  be  to 


Refinish  a  Piece  of 
Your  Furniture 
at  Our  Expense- 
Let  Us  Send  the 
Materials  FREE 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  make 
old  furniture  look  like  new,  how  to 
rejuvenate   shabby   floors,    how  to 
refinish  the  woodwork  in  any  shade 
to  suit  your  individual  taste.    You  can 
do  it  so  easily  that  we  want  you  to 
make  the  test  at  our  expense  to  prove  it. 

These  Materials  are  Yours— 
FREE  — for  the  Asking 


May  we  mail  a  package  \.o  you? 

No  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture 
that  you  prize  highly,  yet  you  do  not  use  on 
account  of  its  worn  condition,  or  because  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  other  furniture  or 
decorations. 

— Use  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  to  quickly 
remove  the  old  finish. 

— Use  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  to  color  the 
wood  any  one  of  14  shades — choose  from 
list  below. 

— Use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  to  impart 
that  beautiful  "band-rubbed"  effect. 

The  book  will  tell  you  how  in  every  case, 
and  will  show  you  how  to  carry  out  other 
decorating  ideas  you  may  have  in  mind. 

From  this  test  and  this  book,  you  will 
learn  how  many  opportunities  you  have  of 
beautifying  the  home  by  using — 

Johnson  s  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  14  Standard  Shades : 


Wood 


No.  130  Weathered  Oak 
No.  131  Brown  Weathered  Oak 
No.  132  Green  Weathered  Oak 
Aro.  121  Moss  Green 
No.  122  Forest  Green 
No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No.  178  Brown  Flemish  Oak 


No.  126  Light  Oak 
No.  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  125  Mission  Oak 
No.  140  Manilla  Oak 
No.  110  Bog  Oak 
No.  128  Light  Mahogany 
No.  129  Dark  Mahogany 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  not  a  mere  stain — not  simply 
a  surface  dressing.  It  is  a  penetrating  dye,  sinking 
deep  into  the  wood  fiber,  fixing  a  rich  color. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  adds  a  top  dressing  of 
subdued  luster.  It  does  not  catcli  or  hold  dust.  It 
does  not  show  scratches  or  heel  marks. 

The  trial  packages  will  demonstrate  these  facts 
to  you. 

Use  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  now, while  you  think 
of  it,  and  enclose  ioc  to  partially  pay  postage. 

Good  dealers  distribute  these  Johnson  samples,  too; 
ask  yours  for  a  package.  If  he  hasn't  them,  the 
jobbers  named  below  will  supply  him. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

"  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  " 


Partial  List  of  Jobbers  of  Johnson s  Wood  Finishes 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Oakland,  Cal. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
Stockton.  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Kohler-McLister  Co., 


San  Diego,  Cal. 
"Portland,  Ore. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Den 


Colo. 


SchroederPaint  &  Glass  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Barber  &  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Bond  &  Boors  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
The  Knight  &  Wall  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Bridges-Smith  &  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Southern  Paint  Mfg.  Co. ,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
H.  M.  Hodges  &  Bros.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Carlson- Lusk  Hdwe.  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 
United  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
The  Chas.  M.  Hay  Paint  Co. ,  Portland,  Me. 
Fred'k  Neesemann  &  Co. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gamble  &  Lndwig,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Marshall- Wells  Hdw.  Co.,  Dulutb,  Minn. 

**        "       "  Winnipeg,  Can. 


•3*  f$ 


H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  128  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  Ill 
Cleveland  Window  Glass  &  Door  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 
Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Pittsburg  Plate  Class  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ilsley  &  Held,  2264  3rd  Are.,  New  York.  N.  Y 
Western  Paint.  Oil  &  Glass  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Barnes  &  Noss.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Heystek  &  Canfield  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Johnson- Woodbridge  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
David  Bernhardt  Paint  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Campbell  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  .o" 
Barnard.  Porter  &  Viall.  Rochester.  N.  Y.        ^c*  <i* 
Becker-Moore  Paint  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  %    .c,  ■> 

Westcott.  Slade  &  Balcom.  Providence.  R.I.  . 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  ' 
J.  J.  Hockenjos  &  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.      *  . 
Chas.  Moser  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio         .  . 
Fred  Hummert.SanAntoaio. Texas  ^ 
Lonis  Gallaher  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.  . 
Walker  &  Gibson,  Albany,  N.Y.  , 
C.W.  Keenan,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.        /  jffio 
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Morton  R.  Edwin 

Panatelas 

instead  of  $5Q0 

By  all  standards  of  comparison  this  is  a 
ioc  cigar.  It  will  satisfy  the  most  cranky 
smoker  of  imported  brands.  It  is  fully  5'A 
in.  long,  strictly  hand  made, 
of  Havana  tobacco  —  gen- 
uine Sumatra  wrapper.  It 
•smokes  freely  and  evenly 

—  never  chars  down  the 
side,  but  keeps  burning 
coolly  and  fragrantly  to  the 
last  toothhold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is 
sold  at  $2.40  instead  of  $5.00 
per  hundred  is  because  I 
buy  and  sell  for  cash.  I  ask 
no  credit,  neither  do  I  give 
it.  1  persdnally  buy  my 
tobacco  direct  from  the 
grower  in  Cuba,  and  pay 
him  at  least  five  weeks 
before  the  tobacco  reaches 
the  U.  S.  Custom  House. 

Among  my  35  different 
brands  I  have  an  "  in  be- 
tween "  smoke  called  "  Old 
Fashioned  Havana  Smo- 
kers." I  want  yon  to  be  on 
smoking  terms  with  them, 
because  they  are  just  the 
thins;  you  want  when  you 
don't  want  a  big  cigar.  They 
are  Havana  filled — 4  in.  long 

—  blunt  at  both  ends  —  made 
the  way  the  Cuban  planter 
rolls  tobacco  for  his  own 
use  —  without  a  binder. 

I'm  so  eager  to  have  you 
try  this  smoke  that  I'll  send 
you  a  sample  box  of  12  free 
along  with  an  order  for  my 
Panatelas,  because  you'll  buy 
them  again. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100 
Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatelas. 
Smoke  as  many  as  you 
like  —  smoke  them  all  if  you 
want  to,  and  if  you  then  tell 
me  that  you  didn't  receive 
more  than  you  expected,  I'll 
return  your  money  and  we'll 
remain  friends. 

If  you  want  to  know  who 
I  am  and  whether  or  not  I 
run  my  busines s  on  the 
square,  if  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  my  making  good 
if  my  cigars  don't,  just  in-         Actual  Size 
quire  from  any  bank  or  commercial  agency 
about  me.    If  you  don't  like  the  report  you 
get,  keep  your  cash  at  home. 

Illustrated  price-list  sent  on  request. 

Morton  R.  Edwin 

Dept.  A,  64-66  and  67-69  West  125th  St.,  New  York 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Edwin  Cigar  Co. 


Keep  Out  the  Cold  and  theWind 

WITH  A 

Beach  Jacket 

IT  IS  warmer  than  an  overcoat,  as  cheap  as  a 
sweater  and  wears  like  iron.  While  driving, 
riding,  autoing,  sailing,  fishing,  hunting,  rail- 
roading, or  working,  in  a 
piercing  wind  or  in  zero 
weather,  you  will  always  be 
warm  and  comfortable  with 
S*S3   a  Beach  Jacket. 

§,\      It  is  made  of  a  specially 
'  knit  woolen  cloth  that 
J     Ij   won't  ravel  when  torn,  is 
I  |g|f    reinforced  with  cold  proof 
psasi     lining,  has  the  strongest  but- 
ton fasteners  and  is  braid 
bound  to  prevent  wearing. 
You  can  wear  it  over  your 
vest  and  you  need  no  over- 
coat. 

It's  the  dandiest  cold  fire- 
venter  yon  ever  sazv. 
It  is  furnished  in  three  styles— a  vest  without  collar 
at  $1.50;  a  coat  without  collar,  $3.00;  a  coat  with 
collar,  $3.50.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us.     Address  Dept.  3  for  catalog. 

Please  give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 
W.  W.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  84,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Price  $1.50 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

Illustrators  and  cartoonists  make 
J20.00  to  $125. CO  per  week.  My  practi- 
cal system  of  personal  individual  lessons 
by'mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspapers 
and  n.a?azinesqiialifies  me  to  teach  you. 
Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft 
with  6c  in  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a 
test  lesson  plate,  also  collection  of  draw-  C? 
ings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School  ^aS^- 

1434  Schofleld  Bldg  ,  Cleveland,  0. 


ruin  his  reputation,  break  his  spirit  and 
disgrace  the  school— that  one  world's 
record  was  worth  fifty  points,  and  that  if 
allowed  to  I  would  pole-vault  so  high  the 
next  day  that  I  would  have  to  come  down 
in  a  parachute.  The  result  was  the 
council  broke  up  in  one  big  row  and 
Martha  Scroggs  spent  the  afternoon 
unengaged. 

About  five  o'clock  Bailey  came  over  to 
the  track,  where  we  were  going  through  the 
last  sad  rites,  and  hauled  me  aside. 

"Take  off  those  togs,  kid,"  he  said 
"I've  got  a  stunt.  These  yaps  are  going 
to  hold  another  meeting  tonight  to  decide 
on  Martha  Scroggs'  fiance.  In  the  mean- 
time you're  going  out  and  ask  the  old  man 
for  her.  Understand?  You're  going  to 
ask  him  and  take  what  he  gives  you  like  a 
little  man  and  beg  off  for  today,  and  then 
you're  going  in  and  break  the  pole-vault 
record.  See?" 

Unfortunately,  I  did.  I  liked  the  job 
just  as  well  as  I  would  like  getting  boiled 
in  oil.  But  one  must  stand  by  one's  frat, 
you  know— Gee,  how  proud  I  felt  when  I 
said  that.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  how  an 
engaged  man  ought  to  look  or  act,  but  I 
went  home,  put  on  the  happiest  duds  I  had, 
and  shinned  up  the  street  about  eight 
o'clock. 

The  man-eating  dog  of  the  Scroggses  was 
somewhere  else,  gorging  himself  on  another 
unfortunate,  and  I  got  to  the  front  door 
all  right.  I  rang  the  bell.  Some  one 
opened  the  door.  It  was  Judge  Scroggs. 
He  looked  at  me  as  one  might  look  at  a 
bug  which  had  wandered  on  to  the  table 
and  was  trying  to  climb  over  a  fork. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "what  do  you 
want? " 

Did  you  ever  have  your  voice  slink 
around  behind  your  larynx  and  refuse  to 
come  out?  Mine  did.  I  only  wish  I 
could  have  slunk  with  it.  I  started  talk- 
ing twice.  My  tongue  went  all  right,  but 
I  couldn't  slip  in  the  clutch. 

"Well,"  roared  Scroggs,  "what  is  it?" 

That  jarred  me  loose.  "Mr.  Scroggs," 
I  spluttered,  "I  am  engaged  to  your 
daughter.  I  want  to  marry  her.  I  want 
your  permission.  I— I'll  be  good  to  her, 
sir." 

He  glared  at  me  for  a  minute.  "  Oh!  "  he 
said  with  a  queer  look.  "  Well,  come  on 
in  with  the  rest  of  them." 

I  followed  him  into  the  parlor.  There 
sat  Evans  and  Petersen.  They  were 
older  than  I,  but  if  I  looked  as  scared  as 
they  did  I  wish  somebody  had  shot  me. 
In  the  corner  was  another  student.  His 
name  was  Briggs.  His  specialty  was 
cotillons. 

We  four  sat  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  awful  suspicions.  Something  was 
excessively  wrong.  I  felt  indignant. 
Can't  a  fellow  go  to  see  his  fiancee  without 
being  annoyed  by  a  Roman  mob?  I 
noticed  Petersen  and  Evans  looked  indig- 
nant, too.  We  took  it  out  by  staring 
Briggs  almost  into  the  collywobbles.  Who 
was  he,  anyway,  and  why  was  he  billy- 
goating  around? 

Old  Scroggs  had  called  Martha.  He  sat 
and  looked  at  us  so  peculiarly  that  I  got 
gooseflesh  all  over.  Here  I  was,  a  fresh- 
man so  green  that  the  cows  looked  long- 
ingly at  me,  and  up  against  the  job  of 
saving  the  college,  winning  out  for  the  frat 
and  becoming  engaged  before  a  roomful 
of  rivals.  I  wasn't  up  to  the  job.  If  only 
I  had  gone  to  the  works!  They  seemed  a 
haven  of  sweet  peace  just  then. 

Martha  Scroggs  came  into  the  room. 
She  looked  at  the  quartet.  We  looked  at 
her  with  hunted  looks.  Scroggs  looked  at 
all  of  us. 

"  Martha,"  he  said  at  last,  "each  one  of 
these  four  young  idiots  says  he  is  engaged 
to  you.    Which  of  them  shall  I  throw 

out?" 

The  jig  was  up!  The  college  was 
ruined!  Each  one  of  us  had  the  same 
bright  thought! 

For  a  moment  I  thought  Martha  was 
going  to  faint.  She  looked  at  the  mob 
with  a  dazed  expression.  You  could 
almost  see  her  brain  grabbing  for  some 
explanation.  It  was  just  for  a  moment, 
though.  My,  but  that  girl  was  a  wonder! 
She  gulped  once  or  twice.  Then  she 
smiled  in  an  inspired  sort  of  way. 

"  None  of  them,  Papa,"  she  said  ever  so 
sweetly.   "I  am  engaged  to  all  of  them." 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  only  a 
little  sputter  to  what  followed.  For  a 
moment  we  had  hopes  that  old  Scroggs 
would  explode.  I  think  if  he  had  had  us 
there  alone  he  would  have  tried  to  hang 
us.    But  every  tyrant  has  his  master,  so 


A  ProMem  Solved! 


Home  Made  Ga§  Ogphtt 
V©m  Cinuislhedl  S 


V 


"OLUME  for  volume,  this  rural  gas 
actually  gives  twelve  times  more 
light  than  the  best  city  gas. 
Like  city  gas,  it  is  used  in  handsome 
brass  or  bronze  chandeliers  and  fixtures  of 
endless  variety. 

A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  turns  on  a 
brilliant  flood  of  light  in  any  room  in  the 
house,  day  or  night. 

It  has  already  driven  the  oil  lamp  with 
its  grease,  smoke,  soot  and  smell,  out  of 
176,000  town  and  suburban  homes. 

Takes  some  member  of  every  one  of  these 
1 76,000  homes,  fifteen  minutes  once  a  month, 
to  make  all  the  gas  the  household  can  use. 
*  ,  * 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  wonderful  gas- 
producing  stone. 

This  stone  is  manufactured  in  huge  elec- 
tric furnaces,  in  a  temperature  of  over  6,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  ready  to  use,  it  looks  and  feels 
like  crushed  granite  and  is  then  known  as 
Union  Carbide. 

Union  Carbide  is  packed  at  the  factory 
and  distributed  through  warehouses  all  over 
the  country  in  sheet  steel  cans  in  which  it 
may  be  kept  for  years. 

In  these  packages  it  is  safer  to  handle  and 
store  than  common  coal,  as  it  will  not  burn 
and  can't  explode. 

* 

The  gas  which  this  wonderful  stone  yields 
is  genuine  Acetylene. 

And  Acetylene,  carried  in  iron  pipes  to 
ornamental  fixtures,  burns  with  a  soft,  bril- 
liant, pure  white  light. 

On  account  of  its  color,  it  is  the  easiest 
of  all   lights  on  the 
eyes,  and  is  a  boon  to  \ 
those  afflicted  with  eye 
strain  troubles. 

It  is  not  poisonous 
and  one  might  sleep 
all   night   in  a  room  </, 
with  an  open  burner 
without  harm. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  used  exten- 
sively as  an  illuminant  in  hospitals, 
factories,  mines,  light-houses  and 
government  army  posts. 


To  produce  Acetylene,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  mix  Union  Carbide  with  plain 
water  in  a  small  tank-like  machine  that 
is  usually  set  in  one  corner  of  the  base- 
ment. 

The  formula  is  simple,  and  the  work  can 
be  handled  by  most  any  school  boy. 

Once  a.  month  he  must  fill  the  little 
machine  with  Union  Carbide — the  machine 
does  the  rest — it  makes  gas  only  when  the 
lights  are  burning  and  stops  making  gas 
when  they  are  turned  off. 

Anybody  that  can  cut  and  fit  pipes  can 
install  the  generator,  pipes  and  fixtures 
in  two  days  without  injuring  walls  or 
floors. 

With  such  an  installation  you  can  make 
this  glorious  beautifying  light  in  your  own 
home  for  less  money  than  same  amount 
of  light  from  kerosene  would  cost. 

* 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  the  country,  you 
can  do  as  thousands  of  farmers  have  done 
—run  the  gas  pipes  to  lights  placed  on  your 
porches,  in  your  horse  and  cow  barn,  or  even 
in  your  barn  yard,  and  have  all  of  them 
fixed  up  to  light  with  a  touch  of  an  ignition 
button  on  post  or  walls. 

Such  a  lighting  scheme  is  not  only  a  br>on 
to  the  housewife  and  children,  but  it's  a 
mighty  handy  convenience  for  the  man  of 
the  house  when  he  must  do  his  chores  after 
dark,  or  when  he  is  called  out  in  the  night 
to  attend  a  sick  animal. 

All  these  lights  will  be  permanently  fast- 
ened to  ceilings,  walls  or  posts,  and  enclosed 
in  tight  globes. 

For  this  reason  they  are  many  times 
safer  than  lamps  or 
lanterns  that  are  so 
often  tipped  over  with 
disastrous  results. 

Write  us  today  how 
large   your   place  and 
J\f  where  it  is  located.  Then 

we  can  mail  our  booklets 
and  tell  you  how  little 
it  will  cost  to  make  this  light  yourself. 

Just  address:  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company,  Dept.  B  — 155  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,' 111. 


-POOL 

table 
DOWN 


$i  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  From  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
Higher  priced  Tables  on  correspondingly  easy  terms.   We  supply  all  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combi- 
nation Tabic,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 
If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.    Write  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  802  Center  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


PREXITE  S 


The  neivperfect  nressingCoinb.  Beautiful 
■bony  finish.  Warranted  unbreakable. 
Superior  to  rubber,  celluloid  orhorn.  Non- 
inflammable.  Will  not  snap  the  finest  hair.  Medium  88c,  hear)  90c. 
All  coarse  or  coarse  and  tine.  Money  returned  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. Agents  wanted.  PREXITE  COMB  CO  .  No  Adams.  Mass. 


End  Men's  W  is;.  50c.  Burnt  Cork, 25c  ;Car- 
mine  for  lips,  15c;  Large  imitation  Diamond 
Stud,  or  King,  25c.    Entire  outfit,  $1.00. 
1  Send  5c  stamp  for  large  catalogue  of  plays, 
,     igs,  etc..  and  "The  Art  of  Making  l*p." 
V  TRADEMOEE  4  CO.,  DEPT.  S,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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The 
Preference 
of 
Men 
of 
Fashion 

Etch   the  name 

J  into  your  mind  before 
■j-^    you  buy  a  scarf,  so 
that  you  will  get  what 
you  ask  for  when  you  buy. 

Every  otflJTfafZ,  Cravat 

is  a  miniature  masterpiece  in 
color,  balance  and  proportion. 
It  is  made  of  specially 
woven  fabrics,  which  Itnot 
smarlly  and  slip  freely  between 
the  folds  of  the  most  stubborn 
collar. 

Often  a  well -cut,  color- 
glowing  scarf  lends  distinc- 
tion to  the  whole  scheme  of 
dress.  It  is  an  unerring  in- 
dex to  the  wearer's  taste. 


are  the  best  made  in 
Every  Shape 
Every  Shade 

ONE  PRICE 

Haifa-Dollar* 

Ask   your   dealer    for  "Le  Mar 
Cravats."     If    he    hasn't  them, 
write  to  us.    By  all  means  send  for 
our  Booklet  "B,"  the  "Well 
Cravatted  Man,"  a  book  of 
invaluable  Tie  Tips. 
LEVY  &  MARCUS, 
729-731  Broadway, 
New  York 


The  "  Torrey 
Edge  "  is 
Famous 

Highest  Qualify 
Here  is 

"OUR  BEAUTY" 

—  a  perfect  razor,  price  $3.00. 
Nothing  like  it  known  to  the 
shaving  world.    Postpaid  if  not 
at  your  dealer's. 

We  have  other  razors  from 
f  1.50  up.    All  fully  guaranteed. 

If  you  want  the  best  razor  and 
strop,  try  the  Torrey.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue— tells  ' '  How  to 
shave  and  how  to  care  for  a  razor. ' ' 
Contains  many  good  points  that 
every  shaver  should  know. 

The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  razors  in  the  -world. 
Established  1SS0 


No  Night  Fireman  Needed 

WITH  THIS  ONLY  SELF-FEEDING  HEATER 

ie  Willis  Hot  Water  Heater  furnishes  the  safest, 
easiest,  cheapest  w  ay  to  provide  heat  and  hot 
wateratall  times  forfarm  buildintrs,  garages, 
cottages,  poultry  houses,  brooders,  green- 
houses, golf  and  yacht  clubs,  etc.,  and  is  the 
only  heater  that  ft  fits  itself.  Improved 
coal  magazine  keeps  an  even  fire  10  hours. 

Wilks  Heaters 

are  built  of  best  steel  instead  of  the  unreliable 
cast  iron  commonly  used.  Strongly  riveted, 
caulked  and  reinforced.  Write  /or  Free 
Book  describing,  giving  sizes,  prices,  etc. 
State  full  particulars  and  we  will  recommend 
the  best  heater  for  your  needs,  and  guarantee 
it  to  give  satisfaction  if  installed  according 
■  to  our  directions. 

S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3539  Shields  Avenue,  Chicago 


before  long  we  began  to  see  the  halter  on 
old  Scroggs.  And  his  daughter  held  the 
leading  rope.  She  let  him  rave  about  so 
long  and  then  she  retired  into  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  turned  on  a  regular 
equinoctial.  Scroggs  looked  more  uncom- 
fortable than  we  felt.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  there  was  a  family  reconciliation. 
Every  little  while  Martha  would  look 
over  his  shoulder  at  us  four  hopefuls  sitting 
up  against  the  wall  as  lively  as  wooden 
Indians,  and  then  she  would  bury  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief  again  and  shake  her 
shoulders  and  writhe  with  grief —or  maybe 
it  was  something  else.  Martha  always  did 
have  a  pretty  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Suddenly  Scroggs  remembered  us  and 
we  went  out  of  the  house  like  projectiles 
fired  from  a  very  loud  gun.  We  cussed 
each  other  all  the  way  home— we  three 
athletes.  We  would  have  cussed  Briggs, 
but  he  sneaked  the  other  way  and  we  lost 
him. 

The  next  morning  we  went  up  to  police 
court  in  our  old  clothes.  Judge  Scroggs 
looked  at  us  sourly  when  our  turn  came. 

"Young  men,"  he  said,  "my  daughter 
has  admitted  that  she  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  engage  herself  provisionally  to 
all  of  you,  with  the  idea  of  choosing  the 
hero  in  this  afternoon's  games.  I  do  not 
admire  her  taste.  I  think  she  is  indeed 
reckless  when  there  are  so  many  honest 
cab  drivers  and  grocery  boys  to  choose 
from.  But  I  have,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
consented  to  allow  you  to  compete  this 
afternoon.  You  are  discharged.  I  do 
this  the  more  willingly  because  I  have 
seen  you  here  before  and  shall  again.  You 
may  go." 

We  did  go,  and  when  we  got  through 
that  afternoon  the  knobby-legged  ath- 
letes from  our  rival  schools  looked  like 
quarter  horses  plowing  home  just  ahead 
of  the  next  race.  Siwash  won  by  an 
enormous  lead  and  we  three  were  the  stars 
of  the  meet.  Why  shouldn't  we  be  when 
our  fiancee  sat  in  a  box  in  the  grandstand 
and  cheered  us  impartially?  More  than 
that,  old  Scroggs  sat  with  her  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  got  excited  once  or  twice, 
too,  in  the  breath-catching  parts. 

I  think  that  engagement  business  must 
have  broken  the  old  man's  spirit,  or  else 
so  much  association  with  college  people 
began  to  waken  dormant  brain  cells  in  his 
head.  The  rest  of  the  rioters  got  out  of 
the  workhouse  right  away,  and  that  fall  he 
retired  from  the  bench,  declaring  that  if  he 
was  to  have  a  college  student  for  a  son-in- 
law,  as  looked  extremely  likely,  he  needed 
to  put  in  all  of  fTis  time  at  home  protecting 
his  property.  In  honor  of  his  retirement 
we  held  a  pajama  parade  which  was  nine 
blocks  long  and  forty-two  blocks  loud,  and 
a  platoon  of  six  policemen  led  the  way. 

Of  course,  that  engagement  business 
left  all  sorts  of  complications.  Scroggs 
pestered  his  daughter  for  about  a  month 
to  make  her  decision.  He  seemed  some- 
what relieved  when  she  finally  announced 
that  she  couldn't;  but  it  wasn't  much 
relief,  after  all,  for  by  this  time  he  couldn't 
walk  around  his  own  house  without  falling 
over  Petey  Simmons.  Just  two  years  ago 
I  got  cards  to  Petey's  wedding.  He  and 
Martha  are  living  in  New  York  in  one  of 
those  flats  where  you  have  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  dollars'  worth  of  bathroom 
and  eighty  cents'  worth  of  living-room,  and 
which  you  have  to  lease  by  measure  just 
as  you  would  buy  a  vest.  If  Petey  hangs 
on  six  or  eight  years  he  is  going  to  be  a  big 
man  in  the  law,  too. 

I  forgot  to  clear  up  this  Briggs  mystery. 
The  evening  after  the  races,  Martha  called 
up  Petey  Simmons.  "Petey,"  said  she, 
"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  this  fourth 
man  is  that  I'm  engaged  to.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  be  on  the  track  team  and  I  didn't 
catch  his  name.  I  don't  mind  having  to 
make  up  an  excuse  for  being  engaged  to 
four  men,  right  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
if  it  is  necessary,  but  I'd  at  least  like  to 
know  their  names." 

Petey  was  as  puzzled  as  she  was  and  lit 
out  to  find  Briggs.  He  was  gone,  but  the 
next  day  he  turned  up  and  confessed  all. 
He  had  a  terrible  affair  with  a  girl  in  the 
next  town,  it  seems,  and  had  a  date  to 
bring  her  to  the  games.  He  was  one  of  the 
nineteen  criminals,  and  was  so  terror- 
stricken  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled 
to  desert  his  hypnotizer  that  when  the 
news  of  the  engagement  business  leaked 
out  he  took  a  long  chance  and  went  up 
and  announced  himself.  It  worked,  but 
we  caught  him  two  nights  later  and  shaved 
his  hair  on  one  side  as  a  gentle  warning  not 
to  do  it  again. 


are  the  typical  college  clothes  of  America.  To  deserve  this  title,  we  produce 
an  exceptional  type  of  apparel,  which  appeals  particularly  to  the  young  man 
who  possesses  keen  judgment  on  this  style  subject.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  that  you  are  dressed  in  absolutely  correct  fashion.  When  you  buy  a 
Collegian  garment  you  have  this  undoubted  assurance.  There  are  no  other 
clothes  produced  in  America,  which  are  so  decidedly  for  the  young,  up-to- 
date  man,  who  avoids  extremes,  but  demands  the  height  of  good  style.  Such 
characteristics,  combined  with  unusual  quality,  make  Adler's  Collegian 
Clothes  the  ideal  garments.  The  autumn  and  winter  fashions  in  suits  and 
overcoats  are  now  being  shown  by  the  most  representative  clothiers  in 
all  parts  of  America.  Prices  range  from  $15.00  to  $40.00.  Write  for 
our  new  fashion   Suggester  —  it  will  post  you  on  values   and  style. 

David  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co. 


Nobby  Clothes  Makers 


Milwaukee 


-V  PARIS  GARTERS 
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Tailored  to  fit  the  leg 
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MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES— POST  CARD  PROJECTORS 

Motion  Pictures,  Talking  Machines  and  our  Wonderful  New  Post  Card 
Projectors  for  home  amusement.   Our  Motion  Picture  Machines  for  Enter- 
ainment  Work  are  the  wonderof  the  year.  Perfect,  thrilling  moving  pictures, 
just  as  shown  at  the  big  Theatres.   Our  Post  Card  Projector  shows  per- 
fectly sharp  and  clear,  6  to  8  foot  pictures,  in  natural  colors,  from  views, 
post  card  pictures,  clippings  from  papers,  books,  etc.  Our  machines  are  the 
finest,  and  ail  sola  at  a  price  any  one  can  afford.  We  have  one  of  the 
most  practical  machines  for  entertain  in  sr.  Send  to-day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  6  , 
and  special  circulars  for  home  entertainment  or  No.  124  for  traveling  exhibition  work. 
CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO,  225  DEARBORN  STREET,  DEPT.  122,  CHICAGO 
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Give  Thought  Today 

Plan  your  library  on  theSloW^Vcrttie 
Unit  System  —  to  fit  the  books  you  nc 
have  —  to  accommodate  those  you  to 
have.  Start  with  one  or  more  sectioi 
and  add  extra  units  as  needed. 

Whatever  the  furnishings  of  yoi 
home  may  be — whatever  may  be  tl 
space  you  can  devote  to  your  books 
there  is  a  size,  a  style  and  a  finish 
SloW^Vcmicke  Bookcases  that  will  me 
your  requirements  perfectly. 


This  trade-mark,  on  the  i 
of  quality — your  prote< 
assurance  of  being  able  1 

01oW^£rmeke  Bookcases  are  sold  at  unifoi 
prices  by  1,500  authorized  agencies;  or,  where 
are  not  represented,  will  be  shipped  direct  from  t 
factory,  freight  prepaid  to  points  east  of  Mon 
Wyo.,  Colo,  and  N.  M.,  at  the  prices  quoted  belo 
You  can  order  from  these  illustrations,  if  desire 


Illustration  No.  1  —  Mission  Style,  Quarter- 
sawed  Oak,  IS  units  complete,  $102.50 — 
6  units  complete,  $41.00 — 3  units  only 
complete,  $20.50.  Leaded  or  Bevel  Plate 
Glass  Doors,  $1.00  extra  for  each  unit. 

Illustration  No.  2  —  Standard  Style  with  Leg 
Base,  Plain  Oak,  6  units  complete  with 
mitered  tops  and  bases,  $29.00 — 3  units 
complete,  $13.25,  (top  not  mitered). 


Illustration  No.  3  —  Mission  Style,  Quai 
sawed  Oak,  with  unique  locker  unit, 
book  units  and  drawer  base,  as  she 
$26.25 — 3  book  units  complete,  in  0 
styles,  as  low  as  $11.75. 

Illustration  No.  4      Mission  Style,  Quai 
sawed  Oak,  S  book  units  and  de.-k 
complete,   $81.75  — Leaded   Glass  Dc 
$1.00  extra  for  each  unit. 


All  prices  quoted  above,  on  combinations  as  shown,  include  tops 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  List  of  "Best  Books"  Fr 

Our  catalogue  contains  25  original  designs  for  home  libraries — t' 
why  SloVc^Vternicke  Bookcases  are  the  most  desirable  and  most  economica 
and  quotes  prices  on  every  style  and  finish  made.  We  have  also  had  conipi 
the  leading  lists  of  the  10,  25,  50  and  100  "best  books,"  and  have  publisl 
them  in  one  unique  booklet.  Our  catalogue,  these  lists,  and  the  name 
our  nearest  agency  will  be  sent  you  free,  on  request.    Address,  Dept.  D. 

^bc  9  lobe  ^Vermel* 


Branch  Stores: 


New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 
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to  your  Home  Library 

Slobc^VcrmekeElastic  Bookcases  differ 
T>m  other  sectional  bookcases  in  the 
iperior  quality  of  materials,  workman- 
nip  and  finish  used  in  their  construe- 
on —  in  the  variety  of  styles  and 
nishes  that  allows  the  widest  latitude 
>r  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  in 
brary  decoration  —  in  mechanical  safe- 
uards  such  as  the  patent  equalizer  to 
revent  doors  from  binding,  and  the  in- 
>rlocking  strip  to  insure  true  alignment. 


each  unit,  is  our  pledge 
gainst  inferiority  —  your 
n  duplicates  at  any  time. 

Slobe^Vt£rmcke  Bookcases  are  made  in  three  styles 
Standard,  Mission  and  Ideal — and  in  fourteen  dif- 
-ent  finishes— in  Plain  Oak,  Quarter-Sawed  Oak, 
litation  Mahogany  and  Real  Mahogany.  Units 
ay  be  fitted  with  either  Plain  Glass,  Leaded  Glass  or 
svel  Plate  Glass  Doors.    See  Catalogue  for  particulars. 


■tration  No.  5  — Standard  Style,  9  units 
>mplete,  (left  section  %  length  only),  in 
lain  Oak,  $34.75;  in  Quarter-sawed  Oak 
'  Imitation  Mahogany,  $40.75;  in  Real 
lahogany,  $55.75. 

tration  No.  6—  Mission  Style,  Quarter- 
\ved_  Oak,  2  book  units  and  desk  unit, 
10.75;  6  book  units  and  desk  unit  com- 
ete,  $65.50;   Real  Mahogany,  $95.50. 

e  are  only  a  few  of  the  combinations  described  in  our  catalogue. 

rrite  for  Catalogue  of  Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies 


Illustration  No.  7 — Mission  Style,  Quarter- 
sawed  Oak,  12  units  complete  with  drawer 
bases,  $82.00— without  drawers  in  bases, 
$78.00.  Leaded  Glass  Doors,  $1.00  extra 
for  each  unit  so  fitted. 

Illustration  No.  8  —  Mission  Style,  Quarter- 
sawed  Oak,  9  units  complete,  50  inches 
high  by  104  inches  long,  $61.50.  Leaded 
Glass  Doors,  each  $1.00  extra. 


I  he  same  standard  of  excellence  that  has  made  SloW^Vsmieke  Book- 
es  pre-eminent,  marks  all  Slofce^ptiicke  Filing  Cabinets— in  either  wood 
construction.      Every  user  of  filing  cabinets,  card  indexes,  etc.. 


iteel 


uld  therefore  write  for  this  special  Catalogue  No.  809.  Prices  are  uniform 
rywhere— and  freight  is  prepaid  the  same  as  on  bookcases.  For  Filing 
■•met  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  agency,  address,  Dept.  S-809. 

Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 

224-228  Wabash  Avenue.  Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street. 
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( Continued  from  Page  5) 


The  tirst  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 


C&K 


THE  noticeable  ele- 
gance of  style  which 
is  a  feature  peculiar  to 
Knapp-Felt  cannot  be 
successfully  imitated  in 
any  other  hat-fabric  be- 
cause it  is  produced  by 
the  trained  hand  of  a 
skilled  C&K  workman. 
The  foundation  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  finest 
materials  and  fifty  years 
of  experience  in  making 
fine  hats  in  the  Crofut 
&  Knapp  shop. 

A  Knapp-Felt  derby 
brings  to  its  owner  the 
satisfaction  of  wearing  a 
hat  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  an  artistic  ideal 
rather  than  a  machine- 
made  product. 

The  fall  shapes  which  are 
now  on  sale  throughout  the 
United  States  are  correct  in 
style  and  ot  unquestionable 
taste,  the  colors  are  of  the 
steadfast  Cronap  dye  and  the 
quality  is  the  highest  reached 
in  hat-manufacture. 

Your  newspaper  probably  has  the 
announcement  of  a  hatter  who 
sells  Knapp-Felts. 

Knapp-Felt  De  Luxe  Derbies  or  soft  hats 
are  Six  Dollars.  Knapp-Felts  are  Four 
Dollars,  everywhere. 

Write  for  The  HaTMAN 

The  Crofut  &  ILnapp  Co. 

840  Broadway,  New  York 


a  girl  friend,  who  had  known  both  Ashton 
and  herself  before  they  were  married,  had 
written  her  that  her  husband  was  living  in 
London.  For  the  sake  of  her  son  she  had 
at  once  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
seek  him  out. 

"The  son,  nonsense!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  when  Ford  retold  the  story.  "  She 
is  not  crossing  the  ocean  because  she  is 
worried  about  the  future  of  her  son.  She 
seeks  her  own  happiness.  The  woman  is 
in  love  with  her  husband." 

Ford  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know ! "  he  objected.  "  She's  so 
extravagant  in  her  praise  of  Harry  that  it 
seems  unreal.  It  sounds  insincere.  Then, 
again,  when  I  swear  I  will  find  him  she 
shows  a  delight  that  you  might  describe  as 
savage,  almost  vindictive.  As  though  if  I 
did  find  Harry  the  first  thing  she  would  do 
would  be  to  stick  a  knife  in  him." 

"  Maybe,"  volunteered  the  doctor  sadly, 
"she  has  heard  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case. 
Maybe  she  is  the  one  she's  thinking  of 
sticking  the  knife  into?" 

"Well,"  declared  the  reporter,  "if  she 
doesn't  stop  looking  savage  every  time  I 
promise  to  find  Harry  I  won't  find  Harry. 
Why  should  I  act  the  part  of  Fate,  any- 
way? How  do  I  know  that  Harry  hasn't 
got  a  wife  in  London  and  several  in 
the  States?  How  do  we  know  he  didn't 
leave  his  country  for  his  country's  good? 
That's  what  it  looks  like  to  me.  How  can 
we  tell  what  confronted  him  the  day  he 
went  down  to  the  hotel  desk  to  change  his 
rooms  and,  instead,  got  into  his  touring  car 
and  beat  the  speed  limit  to  Canada.  Whom 
did  he  meet  in  the  hotel  corridor?  A 
woman  with  a  perfectly-good  marriage 
certificate,  or  a  detective  with  a  perfectly- 
good  warrant  ?  Or  did  Harry  find  out  that 
his  bride  had  a  devil  of  a  temper  of  her 
own,  and  that  for  him  marriage  was  a 
failure?  The  widow  is  certainly  a  very 
charming  young  woman,  but  there  may  be 
two  sides  to  this." 

"You  are  a  cynic,  sir,"  protested  the 
doctor. 

"That  may  be,"  growled  the  reporter, 
"but  I  am  not  a  private  detective  agency 
or  a  matrimonial  bureau,  and  before  I  hear 
myself  saying,  'Bless  you,  my  children!' 
both  of  these  young  people  will  have  to  show 
me  why  they  should  not  be  kept  asunder." 

II 

ON  THE  afternoon  of  their  arrival  in 
London  Ford  convoyed  Mrs.  Ashton 
to  an  old-established  private  hotel  in 
Craven  Street. 

"Here,"  he  explained,  "you  will  be 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  big  hotel 
in  which  your  husband  is  said  to  spend 
his  time.  I  will  be  living  in  one  of  these 
hotels.  If  I  find  him  you  will  know  it  in 
ten  minutes." 

The  widow  gave  a  little  gasp,  whether  of 
excitement  or  of  happiness  Ford  could  not 
determine. 

"Whatever  happens,"  she  begged,  "will 
you  let  me  hear  from  you  sometimes?  You 
are  the  only  person  I  know  in  London 
— and  — it's  so  big  it  frightens  me.  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  burden,"  she  went  on 
eagerly,  "but  if  I  can  feel  you  are  within 
call  " 

"What  you  need,"  said  Ford  heartily, 
"is  less  of  the  doctor's  nerve  tonic  and 
sleeping  drafts,  and  a  little  innocent  diver- 
sion. Tonight  I  am  going  to  take  you  to 
the  Savoy  for  supper." 

Mrs.  Ashton  exclaimed  delightedly,  and 
then  was  filled  with  misgivings. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  wear,"  she  protested, 
"and  I've  heard  that  over  here,  in  the 
evening,  the  women  dress  so  well.  I  have 
a  dinner  gown,"  she  exclaimed,  "but  it's 
black.    Would  that  do?" 

Ford  assured  her  nothing  could  be 
better.  He  had  a  man's  vanity  in  liking  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  seen  in  public  to 
be  pretty  and  smartly  dressed,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  in  black  the  blond  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Ashton  would  appear  to  advantage.  They 
arranged  to  meet  at  eleven  on  the  prome- 
nade leading  to  the  Savoy  supper-room, 
and  parted  with  mutual  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect. 

The  finding  of  Harry  Ashton  was  so 
simple  that  in  its  very  simplicity  it  ap- 
peared spectacular. 

On  leaving  Mrs.  Ashton,  Ford  engaged 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Before  visiting 
his  rooms  he  made  his  way  to  the  American 
bar.    He  did  not  go  there  seeking  Harry 


Ashton.  His  object  was  entirely  self- 
centered.  His  purpose  was  to  drink  to  him- 
self and  to  the  lights  of  London.  But  as 
though  by  appointment,  the  man  he  had 
promised  to  find  was  waiting  for  him.  As 
Ford  entered  the  room,  at  a  table  facing 
the  door  sat  Ashton.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  young  man.  He  wore  a  mus- 
tache, but  it  did  not  disguise  him.  He 
was  the  same  good-natured,  good-looking 
youth  who.  in  the  photograph  from  under  a 
Panama  hat,  had  smiled  upon  the  world. 
With  a  glad  cry  Ford  rushed  quickly 
toward  him. 

"Fancy  meeting  you!"  he  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Ashton's  good-natured  smile  did  not 
relax.    He  merely  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  made  a  mistake," 
he  said. 

The  reporter  regarded  him  blankly.  His 
face  showed  his  disappointment. 

"Aren't  you  Charles  W.  Garrett,  of  New 
York?"  he  demanded. 

"  Not  me,"  said  Mr.  Ashton. 

"But,"  Ford  insisted  in  hurt  tones,  as 
though  he  were  being  trifled  with,  "you 
have  been  told  you  look  like  him,  haven't 
you? " 

Mr.  Ashton's  good  nature  was  unassail- 
able. 

"Sorry,  but  never  heard  of  him,"  he  de- 
clared. 

Ford  became  garrulous,  he  could  not 
believe  two  men  could  look  so  much  alike. 
It  was  a,  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
stranger  must  certainly  have  a  drink,  the 
drink  intended  for  his  twin.  Ashton  was 
bored,  but  accepted.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  easy  good-fellowship  of 
his  countrymen.  The  room  in  which  he 
sat  was  a  meeting-place  for  many  of  them. 
He  considered  that  they  were  always  giv- 
ing each  other  drinks,  and  not  only  were 
they  always  introducing  themselves  but 
saying,  "  Shake  hands  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
So-and-So."  After  five  minutes  they 
showed  each  other  photographs  of  the 
children.  This  one,  though  as  loquacious 
as  the  others,  seemed  better  dressed,  more 
"  wise  " ;  he  brought  to  the  exile  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  beloved  Broadway,  so  Ashton 
drank  to  him  pleasantly. 

"  My  name  is  Sydney  Carter,"  he  volun- 
teered. 

As  a  poker-player  skims  over  the  cards 
in  his  hand,  Ford,  in  his  mind's  eye,  ran 
over  the  value  of  giving  or  not  giving  his 
right  name.  He  decided  that  Ashton 
would  not  have  heard  it  and  that,  if  he 
gave  a  false  one,  there  was  a  chance  that 
later  Ashton  might  find  out  that  he  had 
done  so.  Accordingly  he  said,  "  Mine  is 
Austin  Ford,"  and  seated  himself  at 
Ashton's  table.  Within  ten  minutes  the 
man  he  had  promised  to  pluck  from  among 
the  eight  million  inhabitants  of  London 
was  smiling  sympathetically  at  his  jests 
and  buying  him  a  drink. 

On  the  steamer  Ford  had  rehearsed  the 
story  with  which,  should  he  meet  Ashton, 
he  would  introduce  himself.  It  was  one 
arranged  to  fit  with  his  theory  that  Ashton 
was  a  crook.  If  Ashton  were  a  crook  Ford 
argued  that  to  ingratiate  himself  at  once  in 
his  good  graces  he  also  must  be  a  crook.  His 
plan  was  to  invite  Ashton  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  some  scheme  that  was  openly 
dishonest.  By  so  doing  he  hoped  appar- 
ently to  place  himself  at  Ashton's  mercy. 
He  believed  if  he  could  persuade  Ashton 
he  was  more  of  a  rascal  than  Ashton  him- 
self, and  an  exceedingly  stupid  rascal,  any 
distrust  the  bookmaker  might  feel  toward 
him  would  disappear.  He  made  his  ad- 
vances so  openly,  and  apparently  showed 
his  hand  so  carelessly,  that,  from  being 
bored,  Ashton  became  puzzled,  then  inter- 
ested; and  when  Ford  insisted  he  should 
dine  with  him,  he  considered  it  so  necessary 
to  find  out  who  the  youth  might  be  who 
was  forcing  himself  upon  him  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 

They  adjourned  to  dress  and  an  hour 
later,  at  Ford's  suggestion,  they  met  at  the 
Carlton.  There  Ford  ordered  a  dinner  cal- 
culated to  lull  his  newly-made  friend  into  a 
mood  suited  to  confidence,  but  which  had 
on  Ashton  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 
Merely  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
utter  strangers  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
treating  him  to  strawberries  in  February, 
and  vintage  champagne;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, in  Ford's  hospitality  he  saw  only 
cause  for  suspicion.  If,  as  he  had  first 
feared,  Ford  was  a  New  York  detective,  it  | 
was  most  important  he  should  know  that. 


Why  England 
Wei  corned  Them 


King  Edward  the  other  day 
ordered  his  trousers  creased  at 
the  sides  instead  of  fore  and  aft. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  English- 
men followed  the  royal  example. 

Among  the  trousers  thus 
creased  were  several  hundred 
Stein-Bloch  trousers,  belonging 
to  Stein-Bloch  suits,  made  in 
the  Stein-Bloch  tailor  shops  at 
Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

They  were  sent  to  England  to 
be  worn  by  Englishmen  —  the 
first  American  clothes  to  enter 
the  temple  of  tailordom— which, 
by  common  consent,  is  London. 

You  would  not  care  to  have 
your  trousers  creased  at  the 
sides,  but  if  you  should  try  on 
Stein-Bloch  smart  clothes  you 
would  be  quick  to  understand 
why  England  welcomed  them. 

They  fit,  have  a  style,  and 
wear  as  no  other  clothes  in  the 
world  do.  They  are  priced  con- 
venient!}" for  your  bank  account. 

You  may  try  on  these  clothes 
in  your  own  town,  at  the  best 
clothier's  there. 

They  bear  this  label.  It  means 
55  years  of  Knowing  How. 

"Smartness,"  the  photographically 
illustrated  book  of  world-wide 
styles,  mailed  free. 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  CO. 

Tailors  for  Men 

Offices  and  Shops :  New  York  : 

Rochester,  N.Y.  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 

LONDON : 
SELFRIDGE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Oxford  St.,  West. 
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Society  Brand  Clothes 

make  you  feel  young,  look 
young  and  act  young.  Per- 
manent crease  (patented)  in 
all  trousers.    Sold  through  the 

better  clothiers.    Made  in  Chicago  by 
Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn 

MSRITE  FOR  FALL  1909  FASHION  PANELS 


"Compound  interest 

—is  a  magician^— 

WRITE  for  book  "  How  to  Save  by 
Mail,"  showing  what  compound  in- 
terest accomplishes  when  coupled  with  our 
Monthly  Savings 
Plan, and  explain 
ing  Gov. Leslie  M. 
Shaw's  plan  for 
systematic  saving. 

This  institu- 
tion, the  president 
of  which  is  Gov. 
Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
former  Secretary 
of  the  United 
States  Treasury, 
will  open  a  bank 
account  with  you 
no  matter  how 
large,  no  matter 
how  small,  and  no 
matter  where  you 
live.  Simply  mail 
your  deposit  — 
and  your  bank  book  will  be  sent  by  return 
post.  Withdrawals  from  your  account  may 
be  made  without  notice. 

A  Q£.  compound  interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
«        Liberal  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

Under  our  plan  $10  00  a  month  will  grow  to  $1473.00  in  ten 
years  and  $1471.00  will  buy  a  home  In  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Or  it  will  send  the  son  or  daughter  to  college.  Send  (or  the  book. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 

LESLIE  M  SHAW,  President 
Dept.  A,  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Leslie  M 


AGENTS  money  QUICK 

Selling  our  wonderful,  newly  patented 


RADIUMITE 


HONING 


STROP 


New  discovery.    Sells  at  sight.    F.  J.  Kintr 
the  first  day.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
money  back  .  $2  Razor  FREE  with  every 
strop.    Agents  make  big  profits.  Ex- 
perienceunnecessary.  Writetoday  fortenusof  freeoutfit. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  68  Wayne  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio 


No  one  better  than  Ashton  understood 
that,  at  that  moment,  his  presence  in  New 
York  meant,  for  the  police,  unalloyed  .satis- 
faction, and  for  himself  undisturbed  soli- 
tude. But  Ford  was  unlike  any  detective 
of  his  acquaintance;  and  his  acquaintance 
had  been  extensive.  It  was  true  Ford  was 
familiar  with  all  the  habits  of  Broadway 
and  the  Tenderloin.  Of  places  with  which 
Ashton  was  intimate;  he  talked  glibly,  and 
of  men  with  whom  Ashton  had  formerly 
been  well  acquainted.  But,  if  he  were  a 
detective,  Ashton  considered,  they  cer- 
tainly had  improved  the  class. 

The  restaurant  into  which  for  the  first 
time  Ashton  had  penetrated,  and  in  which 
he  felt  ill  at  ease,  was  to  Ford,  he  observed, 
a  matter  of  course.  For  Ford  it  evidently 
held  no  terrors.  He  criticised  the  service, 
patronized  the  head  waiters,  and  grumbled 
at  the  food;  and  when,  on  leaving  the  res- 
taurant,, an  Englishman  and  his  wife 
stopped  at  their  table  to  greet  Ford,  he 
accepted  their  welcome  to  London  without 
embarrassment. 

Ashton,  rolling  his  cigar  between  his 
lips,  observed  the  incident  with  increasing 
bewilderment. 

"You've  got  some  swell  friends,"  he 
growled.  "I'll  bet  you  never  met  them  at 
Healey's! " 

"  I  meet  all  kinds  of  people  in  my  busi- 
ness," said  Ford.  "I  once  sold  that  man 
some  mining  stock,  and  the  joke  of  it  was," 
he  added,  smiling  knowingly,  "it  turned 
out  to  be  good." 

Ashton  decided  that  the  psychological 
moment  had  arrived. 

"  What  is  your  business?  "  he  asked. 

"I'm  a  company  promoter,"  said  Ford 
easily.   "  I  thought  I  told  you." 

"  I  did  not  teli  you  that  I  was  a  company 
promoter,  too,  did  IV"  demanded  Ashton. 

"  No,"  answered  Ford  with  apparent  sur- 
prise.  "Are  you?   That's  funny." 

Ashton  watched  for  the  next  move,  but 
the  subject  seemed  in  no  way  to  interest 
Ford.  Instead  of  following  it  up  he  began 
afresh. 

"Have  you  any  money  lying  idle?"  he 
asked  abruptly.  "About  a  thousand 
pounds." 

Ashton  recognized  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  was  about  to  disclose  both  himself 
and  whatever  object  he  had  in  seeking  him 
out.    He  cast  a  quick  glance  about  him. 

"I  can  always  find  money,"  he  said 
guardedly.    "What's  the  proposition?" 

With  pretended  nervousness  Ford  leaned 
forward  and  began  the  story  he  had  re- 
hearsed. It  was  a  new  version  of  an  old 
swindle  and  to  every  self-respecting  confi- 
dence man  was  well  known  as  the  "sick 
engineer"  game.  The  plot  is  very  simple. 
The  sick  engineer  is  supposed  to  be  a  min- 
ing engineer  who,  as  an  expert,  has  exam- 
ined a  gold  mine  and  reported  against  it. 
For  his  services  the  company  paid  him 
partly  in  stock.  He  falls  ill  and  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  While  he  has  been  ill  much 
gold  has  been  found  in  the  mine  he  exam- 
ined, and  the  stock  which  he  considers 
worthless  is  now  valuable.  Of  this,  owing 
to  his  illness,  he  is  ignorant.  One  confi- 
dence man  acts  the  part  of  the  sick  engi- 
neer and  the  other  that  of  a  broker  who 
knows  the  engineer  possesses  the  stock,  but 
has  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  it 
from  him.  For*  a  share  of  the  stock  he 
offers  to  tell  the  dupe  where  it  and  the 
engineer  can  be  found.  They  visit  the 
man,  apparently  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  dupe  gives  him  money  for  his  stock. 
Later  the  dupe  finds  the  stock  is  worthless, 
and  the  supposed  engineer  and  the  supposed 
broker  divide  the  money  he  paid  for  it. 
In  telling  the  story  Ford  pretended  he  was 
the  broker  and  that  he  thought  in  Ashton 
he  had  found  the  dupe  who  would  buy  the 
stock  from  the  sick  engineer. 

As  the  story  unfolded  and  Ashton  appre- 
ciated the  part  Ford  expected  him  to  play 
in  it,  his  emotions  were  so  varied  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  apoplexy.  Amusement, 
joy,  chagrin  and  indignation  illuminated 
his  countenance.  His  cigar  ceased  to  burn, 
and  with  his  eyes  opened  wide  he  regarded 
Ford  in  pitying  wonder. 

"Wait!  "  he  commanded.  He  shook  his 
head  uncomprehendingly.  "Tell  me,"  he 
asked,  "  do  I  look  as  easy  as  that,  or  are  you 
just  naturally  foolish?" 

Ford  pretended  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
great  alarm. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  stammered. 

"Why,  son,"  exclaimed  Ashton  kindly, 
"I  was  taught  that  story  in  the  public 
schools.  I  invented  it.  I  stopped  using  it 
before  you  cut  your  teeth.  Gee!"  he  ex- 
claimed delightedly.  "I  knew  I  had  grown 
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To  Those  Who  Vk/ue  Good  Health 


A  POWERFUL 
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Send  10c  for  2  oz. 
sample  exactly 
this  size 


is  a  household  necessity.  A  bottle  of  DIOXOGEN  is 
worth  more  in  the  daily  home  life  than  a  whole  cabinet 
full  of  preparations  intended  to  cure  after  some  serious 
disease  has  made  its  attack.  DIOXOGEN  is  a  safe- 
guard and  protection  against  simple  or  serious  ills  — 
it  prevents  simple  injuries  from  becoming  serious. 

DIOXOGEX  is  nature's  cleanser  and  purifier.  It  is 
as  harmless  as  the  air  from  which  it  gets  the  oxygen 
that  constitutes  its  active  agent.  It  is  as  effective  a 
destroyer  of  disease-producing  causes  as  carbolic  acid, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  similar  dangerous  poisons, 
yet  DIOXOGEX  is  absolutely  safe  for  use  in  the  home. 

Our  new  booklet  "The  Best  Kind  of  Health  Insur- 
ance" describes  more  than  twenty  everyday  and  emer- 
gency uses  of  DIOXOGEX.  When  used  as  a  Mouth  Wash, 
as  a  Gargle,  for  Wounds  and  Cuts,  for  Bu:ns  and  Scalds,  for  Boils  and 
Abscesses,  for  Eczema  and  Skin  Affections,  after  Shaving,  lor  tbe  Com 
plexion,  for  Chapped  Hands,  for  Body  Odors,  and  the  many  other 
purposes  mentioned  in  this  booklet,  DIOXOGEX 
attacks  the  causes  of  disease,  infection,  and  unhealthy 
conditions,  neutralizing  and  removing  poisonousaccu- 
mulations  and  leaving  the  tissues  in  normal  healthy  condition. 

DIOXOGEN  foams  and  bubbles  whenever  brought  in  con- 
tact with  disease  germs  and  the  harmful  products  of  germ 
action.   You  can  see  and  feel  DIOXOGEN  work. 
Worthy  druggista  everywhere  Mil  DIOXOGEN.  hot  be  lure  and  ask  for  It  by 
name.    Do  not  merely  ask  for  "peroxide  of  hydrogen," —this  is  a  general  term. 
It  coven  all  qualities  and  kinds    There  are  many  cheap  and  Inferior  grade*  of 
peroxide  on  the  market,  many  of  them  Inefficient  becauae  too  weak,  many 
Inefficient    becauae  "  impure."   many  of    doubtful    character  becauae 
they  contain   acetanilid  as  a  preaervative.  many  of  them  made 
for  bleaching  and  other  commercial  purpoaes  and  contain-      ,  ( 

lng  decidedly   objectionable    IngredlenU.  and  most  ot      S      CHEMICAL  CO 
them  totally  unsuitable  for   personal  use.  Insist 
upon  getting  real  DIOXOGES'  in  original 

packages     It  is  the  Best  Kind  of  Health     /"    Check  one  of  the  following 


If  you  have  never  used 
DIOXOGEN,  or  if  you 
are  using  ordinary  perox- 
ide and  would  like  to  prove 
for  yourself  the  advantages  of 
DIOXOGEN,  send  10  cents  in  sil- 
ver or  stamps  to  cover  postage   sol     \\      Insurance  -  the  kind  that  pays  by  y 
and  mailing  case  <  2c)  and  we  will  send  giving  the  possessor  a  sure     S   or  any  Peroxide  «*  Hydrogen.  I 

a  2-oz.  trial  bottle  without  further  charge.  N^t^  ana-  rmiiablm  protection  S  would  like  to  try  Dioxogen  and 
We  will  also  send  the  booklet,  "The  Best  against  the  every-  enclose  10c  for  z-oz.  trial  bottle. 

Kind  of  Health  Insurance."   It  should  be  in  day  menaces      /    a  i  in,  usin,  a  pcroxide.  but  not  p,ox- 

ev-eo'household.  Mention yourdruggisl-snanie  to  health.    / - \. ^J^^IX 

when  writing.   I-or  convenience  use  the  coupon.     "S^.  asine  u<1  10c  (or  ,.OI.  ^  m,. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  N^(^ 
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Keeps  a  Perfect  Edge 
On  Any  Safety  Blade 

A  child  can  work  it.  Just 
push- and  pull  the  stropperup 
and  down  the  strop.  Blade 
is  held  at  correct  angle  and 
reverses  automatically — can't 
cut    the   strop.     Then  you 
always    have    sharp  blades 
without    buying    new  ones. 
Very  economical  and  conve- 
nient—  no  safety  razor  com- 
plete without  it. 

Sold  on  Approval  By  All  Dealers 


Business  men  every  where,  more  and 
more,  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  SYSTEM. 

For  SYSTEM  is  a  260-356  page  magazine  of 
business— brim  so  full  of  bright  ideas  and  clever 
articles  that  an  official  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  writes  as  follows: 

"The  ideas  gathered  Irom  your  magazine  have  enabled 
me  to  formulate  systems  tor  Mr.  Patterson's  letters, 
books,  pamphlets,  telegrams,  bills,  orders,  addresses, 
etc.,  which  have  simplified  the  work  greatly." 

And  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee 

Company  says : 

"Since  the  first  of  the  year  when  we  subscribed  to  your 
magazine,  we  have  completely  changed  our  methods 
and  have  been  guided  solely  by  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  SYSTEM.  We  find  the  work  is  more  com- 
plete, and  better  still,  there  is  less  chance  for  error." 

And  what  SYSTEM  has  done  for  these  men  it 

should  just  so  surely  do  for  you. 

For  SYSTEM  tells  how  to  start  a  business,  how 
to  create  it,  nurse  it,  and  develop  it  to  hale,  hearty 
business  health.  How  to  make  its  product,  win 
its  trade,  establish  its  prestige,  sell  its  goods  and 
bring  in  its  money.  How,  in  short,  to  make  a 
business  of  an  idea,  a  corporation  of  a  scheme,  a 
giant  success  of  a  small  uncertainty. 

And  it  tells  the  employee— the  man  in  the  under 
position— how  to  get  in  the  upper  class;  how  to 
secure  an  increase  in  ability  and  an  increase  in 
pay ;  how  to  become  an  auditor  instead  of  a  book- 
keeper; an  advertising  manager  instead  of  a  clerk ; 
a  salesman  instead  of  an  order  taker;  a  business 
creator  instead  of  a  business  machine;  at  the  "top" 
instead  of  at  the  "  bottom." 


To  the  man  who  knows  SYSTEM  we  have  only 
to  say :  "  Your  subscription  has  expired  "  and  that 
man  will  renew.  But  there  are  thousands  needing 


Simply  deposit  $2.00  with  SYSTEM  for  five 
days.  We  will  not  only  enter  your  subscription 
for  a  full  year  of  SYSTEM— 12  complete  issues— 
btit  we  will  in  addition  send  you,  all  transporta- 
tion charges  prepaid,  without  any  additional 
charge  whatsoever,  a  copy  of  the  book  you  check 
in  the  list  below — 128  pages,  size  5x75e  inches, 
well  printed  on  book  laid  paper,  minutely  illus- 
trated throughout  and  bound  in  vellum  with  the 
cover  in  four  colors. 

The  titles  suggest  the  contents. 


SPECIAL  "TAKE-NO-RISK"  OFFER 


Enclosed  find  $2.00.  You  may  send  SYSTEM  one  full  year 
to  the  address  below,  also  forward  free,  all  charges  prepaid, 
one  copy  of  the  book  before  which  I  have  marked  X 

□ How  to  Write  Letters   I      |  How   to    Increase  a 
that  Win.  I      I     Bank's  Deposits. 

□ How  to  Increase  Your   I      I  How  to  Sell  Real  Es- 
Sales.  I  1     tale  at  a  Profit. 

□ How  to  Increase  the   I      I  How  to  Sell  More  Life 
Sales  of  the  Store.      I      I  Insurance. 

□ How  to  Reduce  Fac-   HH  How  to  Sell  More  Fire 
torv  Costs.  I  1  Insurance. 

J  How  to  Double  the  Day's  Work. 

If  on  receipt  of  the  book,  and  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine, 
I  do  not  thoroughly  believe  that  the  book  and  twelve  issues 
of  the  magazine  will  be  worth  more  to  me  than  five  times  the 
$2.00,  I  will  notify  you  and  you  promise  to  return  my  remit- 
tance promptly  and  cheerfully.  S  P 

Name 


Address 


Firm 


Send  to  SYSTEM,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

New  York,  44-60  E.  23d  St.  London,  34  Norfolk  St., Strand 


respectable-looking,  but  I  didn't  think  I 
was  so  damned  respectable-looking  as 
that!"  He  began  to  laugh  silently;  so 
greatly  was  he  amused  that  the  tears  shone 
in  his  eyes  and  his  shoulders  shook. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  son,"  he  protested, 
"but  that's  the  funniest  thing  that's  come 
my  way  in  two  years.  And  you  buying  me 
hothouse  grapes,  too,  and  fancy  water! 
I  wish  you  could  see  your  face,"  he  taunted. 

Ford  pretended  to  be  intensely  cha- 
grined. 

"All  right,"  he  declared  roughly.  " The 
laugh's  on  me  this  time,  but  just  because  I 
lost  one  trick,  don't  think  I  don't  know 
my  business.  Now  that  I'm  wise  to  what 
you  are  we  can  work  together  and  " 

The  face  of  young  Mr.  Ashton  became 
instantly  grave.  His  jaws  snapped  like  a 
trap.  When  he  spoke  his  tone  was  assured 
and  slightly  contemptuous. 

"  Not  with  me  you  can't  work! "  he  said. 

"  Don't  think  because  I  fell  down  on 
this  "  Ford  began  hotly. 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  you  at  all,"  said 
Ashton.  "You're  a  nice  little  fellow  all 
right,  but  you  have  sized  me  up  wrong. 
I  am  on  the  'straight  and  narrow'  that 
leads  back  to  little  old  New  York  and 
God's  country,  and  I  am  warranted  not  to 
run  off  my  trolley." 

The  words  were  in  the  vernacular,  but 
the  tone  in  which  the  young  man  spoke 
rang  so  confidently  that  it  brought  to  Ford 
a  pleasant  thrill  of  satisfaction.  From  the 
first  he  had  found  in  the  personality  of  the 
young  man  something  winning  and  lika- 
ble; a  shrewd  manliness  and  tolerant  good 
humor.  His  eyes  may  have  shown  his  sym- 
pathy, for,  in  sudden  confidence,  Ashton 
leaned  nearer. 

"  It's  like  this,"  he  said.  "  Several  years 
ago  I  made  a  bad  break  and,  about  a  year 
later,  they  got  on  to  me  and  I  had  to  cut  and 
run.  In  a  month  the  law  of  limitation  lets 
me  loose  and  I  can  go  back.  And  you  can 
bet  I'm  going  back.  I  will  be  on  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  first  boat.  I've  had  all  I  want 
of  the  '  fugitive-from-justice '  game,  thank 
you,  and  I  have  taken  good  care  to  keep  a 
clean  bill  of  health  so  that  I  won't  have  to 
play  it  again.  They've  been  trying  to 
get  me  for  several  years— especially  the 
Pinkertons.  They  have  chased  me  all  over 
Europe.  Chased  me  with  all  kinds  of  men ; 
sometimes  with  women;  they've  tried 
everything  except  bloodhounds.  At  first  I 
thought  you  were  a'  Pink,'  that's  why  " 

"I!"  interrupted  Ford,  exploding  deri- 
sively. "  That's  good!  That's  one  on  you." 
He  ceased  laughing  and  regarded  Ashton 
kindly.  "  How  do  you  know  I'm  not? "  he 
asked. 

For  an  instant  the  face  of  the  book- 
maker grew  a  shade  less  red  and  his  eyes 
searched  those  of  Ford's  in  a  quick  agony  of 
suspicion.  Ford  continued  to  smile  steadily 
at  him,  and  Ashton  breathed  with  relief. 

"I'll  take  a  chance  with  you,"  he  said, 
"and  if  you  are  as  bad  a  detective  as  you 
are  a  sport  I  needn't  worry." 

They  both  laughed,  and,  with  sudden 
mutual  liking,  each  raised  his  glass  and 
nodded. 

"But  they  haven't  got  me  yet,"  con- 
tinued Ashton,  "and  unless  they  get  me 
in  the  next  thirty  days  I'm  free.  So  you 
needn't  think  that  I'll  help  you.  It's 
'  never  again '  for  me.  The  first  time,  that 
was  the  fault  of  the  crowd  I  ran  with; 
the  second  time  that  would  be  my  fault. 
And  there  ain't  going  to  be  any  second 
time." 

He  shook  his  head  doggedly,  and  with 
squared  shoulders  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"If  it  only  breaks  right  for  me,"  he 
declared,  "I'll  settle  down  in  one  of  those 
'  Own-your-own-homes,'  forty-five  min- 
utes from  Broadway,  and  never  leave  the 
wife  and  the  baby." 

The  words  almost  brought  Ford  to  his 
feet.  He  had  forgotten  the  wife  and  the 
baby.  He  endeavored  to  explain  his  sur- 
prise by  a  sudden  assumption  of  incre- 
dulity. 

"Fancy  you  married!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Married!"  protested  Ashton.  "I'm 
married  to  the  finest  little  lady  that  ever 
wore  skirts,  and  in  thirty-seven  days  I'll 
see  her  again.  Thirty-seven  days,"  he 
repeated  impatiently.  "Gee!  That's  a 
hell  of  a  long  time!  " 

Ford  studied  the  young  man  with  in- 
creased interest.  That  he  was  speaking 
sincerely,  from  the  heart,  there  seemed  no 
possible  doubt. 

Ashton  frowned  and  his  face  clouded. 
"I've  not  been  able  to  treat  her  just 
right,"  he  volunteered.  "  If  she  wrote  me, 
the  letters  might  give  them  a  clew,  and  I 


Try  one  for  10  days.  If  you  don't 
wish  to  keep  it,  your  money  is 
promptly  returned.  Complete  outfit 
consists  of  a  Stropper,  strongly  built 
of  brass  and  steel,  nicely  nickel 
plated,  and  with  rubberoid  finish 
handle;  Three  Blade  Holders;  and 
a  22 -inch  finest  quality  Horsehide 
Strop.  All  are  enclosed  in  a 
handsome  case,  and  sell  every- 
where for  $3.00.  If  your  dealer  can' t 


supply  you,  we  will  send  the  outfit 
prepaid. 

Rundel  Automatic  Stropper  costs 
more  than  its  imitations,  but  it  is  the 
only  stropper  adapted  to  all  style 
blades  ;  the  only  stropper  scientif- 
ically adjusted  and  controlled;  the 
only  stropper  that  automatically 
strops  exactly  "like  the  barber"; 
the  only  stropper  that's  made  right, 
works  right,  and  will  last  for  years. 


Free  Book  on  Art  of  Correct  Shaving 

Tell  us  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  sells  razors,  and  we  will  send  free  "Hints  For 
Shavers"— a  valuable  book  just  written  by  an  expert  barber.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

RUNDEL  MFG.  CO.,  166  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Derby  Office  Furniture 

Quality       Appearance       Workmanship  Durability 

Captains  of  Industry,  professional  men  and  successful 
merchants  realize  that  "Rich  notGaudy"  office  furniture  lends 
an  atmosphere  of  Stability  and  Good  Taste  to  their  offices. 
This  atmosphere  surrounds  Derby  Office  Furniture.  It 
inspires  confidence  and  helps  business. 

We  Guarantee  Derby  Office  Furniture 

not  to  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split.  The  Quality  of  the  Material  and 
its  Treatment,  the  Construction  and  Workmanship  justify  our  g  uarantee. 

Five-ply  cross-bound  writing  beds.    Three-ply  panels, 
Drawer  corners  (front  and  back)  dove-tailed, 
Drawer  bottoms  three-ply  paneled  in, 
Four  and  eight  piece  dove-tailed  legs. 

Thirty-five  years  of  Leadership  accounts  for  the  Superiority  of  Design, 
Quality  and  Convenience  of  Derby  Office  Furniture. 

Specialty,  choice  ma- 
hogany, but  our  full 
lines  meet  every  taste 
and  purse. 


Agencies  in  principal 
cities.  Catalog  2903 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  on  request. 
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Your  best  negatives 
deserve,  and  your 
poorer  negatives 
need : — 

VELOX 


Velox  is  the  only  paper  that 
is  made  with  sole  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the 
amateur.  The  best  develop- 
ers and  finishers  of  amateur 
work  use  Velox  exclusively 
because  it  is  the  only  paper 
that  works  properly  with  neg- 
atives made  under  the  harsh 
conditions  of  lighting  that  the 
amateur  almost  invariably 
encounters. 

Don't  permit  anybody  to  insult 
your  negatives  with  an  inferior 
substitute. 

If  your  developer  and  finisher 
doesn't  use  Velox,  write  us; 
we  will  tell  you  of  one  who  does. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices,  SAVE  $18.00 

HOOSIER  STOVES 

HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

"Why  not  buy  the  best  when  you  can  buy  them 
at  such  low  unheard  of  Factory  Prices." 
CUT*  Hoosiers  are  delivered  for  you  to  use  30  days 
free  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy.  A  written 
guarantee  with  each  stove,  backed  by  a  Million 
Dollars.  Our  20  new  1910  improvements  on  stoves 
absolutely  surpass  anything  ever  produced. 

Send  Postal  Today  for  Free  Catalogue. 
Hoosier  Stove  Factory,  217  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


NCLE  SAM  WANTS  YOU 

for  the  Census  Office,  Postal,  Railway, 
Mail,  Internal  Revenue,  Customs,  or 
Departmental  Service.  40,000  appoint- 
ments made  yearly.  '  Full  particulars 
FREE  concerning  positions,  salaries, 
examinations  (to  be  held  soon  in  every 
state).  Sample  questions  previously 
used,  etc.    Address  the  originators. 

National  Correspondence  Institute 
19-40  Second  National  Bank  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Elastic  Stockings 

The  Worcester  Improved  Custom  Made 
Elastic  Stockings  are  the  best  in  the  world 
but  cost  no  more  than  inferior  ones. 

Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  which  gives 
directions  for  self  measurement  and  tells 
how  Varicose  Veins  can  be  relieved. 

Worcester  Elastic  Stocking  Co. 

58  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dept.  7  . 


Every  Boy,  Girl,  Grown- 
up should  have  our  big 
catalogue  containing  illus- 
trations and  descriptions 
1  of  Voltamp  Electrical  prod- 
ucts. Wireless  Instruments,  Motors,  Dynamos,  Machine  Models, 
Toys,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Meters,  Coils,  Switches,  Geissler 
Tubes.  Lamps,  Flash-Ughts,  Telephones,  Bells,  Miniature  Rail- 
ways, etc.  Send  for  catalogue— 5c. which  will  be  refunded  with  first 
orderofSOc.orover.  VoItampfledricMfg.Co., Jasper Bldg.,BaIiimore,Md. 

GOOD  PATENTS  FACTORIES 

We  secure    and   promote   patents.     Represent  15 
manufacturing  tirnis  looking  for  improvements. 
SUES  &  C0.,PatentAttorneys,  206  D  St.,Washington,D.C. 
No  advance  fee.    Advice  free. 


don't  write  her  because  I  don't  want  her  to  I 
know  all  my  troubles  until  they're  over. 
But  I  know,"  he  added,  "that  five  minutes'  | 
talk  will  set  it  all  right.   That  is,  if  she  still 
feels  about  me  the  way  I  feel  about  her." 

The  man  crushed  his  cigar  in  his  fingers 
and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  floor.  "  That's 
what's  been  the  worst!"  he  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  Not  hearing,  not  knowing.  It's 
been  hell! " 

His  eyes  as  he  raised  them  were  filled 
with  suffering,  deep  and  genuine. 

Ford  rose  suddenly.   "  Let's  go  down  to 
the  Savoy  for  supper,"  he  said. 

"Supper!"  growled  Ashton.  "What's 
the  use  of  supper?  Do  you  suppose  cold 
chicken  and  a  sardine  can  keep  me  from 
thinking?" 

Ford  placed  his  hand  on  the  other's 
shouldc  r. 

"You  come  with  me,"  he  said  kindly. 
"I'm  going  to  do  you  a  favor.  I'm  going 
to  bring  you  a  piece  of  luck.  Don't  ask  me 
any  questions,"  he  commanded  hurriedly. 
"Just  take  my  word  for  it." 

They  had  sat  so  late  over  their  cigars 
that  when  they  reached  the  restaurant  on 
the  Embankment  the  supper-room  was 
already  partly  filled,  and  the  corridors  and 
lounge  were  brilliantly  lit  and  gay  with 
well-dressed  women.  Ashton  regarded  the 
scene  with  gloomy  eyes.  Since  he  had 
spoken  of  his  wife  he  had  remained  silent, 
chewing  savagely  on  a  fresh  cigar.  But 
Ford  was  grandly  excited.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  what  he  intended  to  do.  He 
was  prepared  to  let  events  direct  them- 
selves, but  of  two  things  he  was  assured: 
Mrs.  Ashton  loved  her  husband,  and  her 
husband  loved  her.  As  the  god  in  the  car 
who  was  to  bring  them  together,  he  felt  a 
delightful  responsibility. 

The  young  men  left  the  coatroom  and 
came  down  the  short  flight  of  steps  that 
leads  to  the  wide  lounge  of  the  restaurant. 
Ford  slightly  in  advance,  searching  with 
his  eyes  for  Mrs.  Ashton,  found  her  seated 
alone  in  the  lounge  evidently  waiting  for 
him.  At  the  first  glance  she  was  hardly  to 
be  recognized.  Her  low-cut  dinner  gown 
of  black  satin  that  clung  to  her  like  a  wet 
bath  robe  was  the  last  word  of  the  new 
fashion;  and  since  Ford  had  seen  her  her 
blond  hair  had  been  arranged  by  an  artist. 
Her  appearance  was  smart,  elegant,  daring. 
She  was  easily  the  prettiest  and  most 
■■triking-looking  woman  in  the  room,  and 
lor  an  instant  Ford  stood  gazing  at  her, 
trying  to  find  in  the  self-possessed  young 
woman  the  deserted  wife  of  the  steamer. 
She  did  not  see  Ford.  Her  eyes  were  fol- 
lowing the  progress  down  the  hall  of  a 
woman,  and  her  profile  was  toward  him. 

The  thought  of  the  happiness  he  was 
about  to  bring  to  two  young  people  gave 
Ford  the  sense  of  a  genuine  triumph,  and 
when  he  turned  to  Ashton  to  point  out  his 
wife  to  him  he  was  thrilling  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  His  triumph  received  a 
bewildering  shock.  Already  Ashton  had 
discovered  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Ashton. 
He  was  standing  transfixed,  lost  to  his 
surroundings,  devouring  her  with  his  eyes. 
And  then,  to  the  amazement  of  Ford,  his 
eyes  filled  with  fear,  doubt  and  anger. 
Swiftly,  with  the  movement  of  a  man  duck- 
ing a  blow,  he  turned  and  sprang  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  coatroom.  Ford, 
bewildered  and  more  conscious  of  his  sur- 
roundings, followed  him  less  quickly,  and 
was  in  consequence  only  in  time  to  see 
Ashton,  dragging  his  overcoat  behind  him, 
disappear  into  the  courtyard.  He  seized 
his  own  coat  and  raced  in  pursuit.  As  he 
ran  into  the  courtyard  Ashton,  in  the 
Strand,  was  just  closing  the  door  of  a  taxi- 
cab,  but  before  the  chauffeur  could  free  it 
from  the  surrounding  traffic,  Ford  had 
dragged  the  door  open,  and  leaped  inside. 
Ashton  was  huddled  in  the  corner,  panting, 
his  face  pale  with  alarm. 

"  What  the  devil  ails  you  ? "  roared  Ford. 
"Are  you  trying  to  shake  me?  You've 
got  to  come  back.  You  must  speak  to  her. ' ' 
"Speak  to  her!"  repeated  Ashton.  His 
voice  was  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  the  look 
of  alarm  in  his  face  was  confused  with 
one  grim  and  menacing.  "Did  you  know 
she  was  there?"  demanded  Ashton  softly. 

"  Did  you  take  me  there,  knowing  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  knew  she  was  there," 
protested  Ford.  "She's  been  looking  for 
you  " 

His  voice  subsided  in  a  squeak  of  amaze- 
ment and  pain.  Ashton's  left  hand  had 
shot  out  and  swiftly  seized  his  throat. 
With  the  other  he  pressed  an  automatic 
revolver  against  Ford's  shirt  front. 

"  I  know  she's  been  looking  for  me,"  the 
man  whispered  thickly.    "For  two  years 
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Survive.  They  are  put  together  to  stay  together. 
They  are  ri^ht  inside  and  will  stay  right  outside. 
Their  perfection  is  more  than  a  surface — their  grace 
is  more  than  a  front — their  fit  is  more  than  cut. 

Sincerity  clothes  last  for  seasons  because  they  are 
made  of  seasoned  cloth.  Sincerity  fabrics  are 
shrunk  until  they  are  as  durable  and  steadfast, 
as  fine  as  well  ripened  timber.  They  don't  sag  out 
of  shape  because  there  is  no  sag  in  their  shape. 

The  shop  that  sells  you  a  Sincerity  suit  doesn't 
consider  that  you  have  by  any  means  the  worst 
of  the  bargain.  You  can  prove  this  by  testing 
the  Sincerity  label. 


Any  retailer  of  Sincerity  clothes  will  gladly  trade 
back  with  you,  if  after  you  take  the  garments 
home  you  decide  that  you  like  the  price  more. 

Write  for  style  book  which  shows  that  Sincerity 
clothes  are  made  in  ages  and  sizes  to  fit  men's  years 
as  well  as  their  bodies.  Different  models  for  the 
young  chap  and  his  father;  different  fabrics  too. 


MAKERS 


CHICAGO 


Better  and 
Cheaper  than 
Lath  and  Plaster 

You  Yourself  Can  Nail  It  to  Studding 

This  wonder-worker  in  building  construction 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster; 
also  as  sheathing.  It  is  made  of  kiln-dried, 
dressed  lath,  imbedded  in  hot  Asphalt  Mastic, 
and  surfaced  with  sized  cardboard.  It  is  cut  at 
t  he  factory  in  4  x  4  f  t.  sheets,  which  are  nailed 
to  studding  all  ready  for  wall  paper  or  paint. 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  clean,  sanitary  and 
odorless  ;  is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink,  warp, 
crack,  flake  or  blister;  is  proof  against  moisture, 
vermin,  heat  or  cold.  Being  a  non-conductor, 
it  saves  fuel  in  winter  and  keeps  the  building 
cool  in  summer.    It  also  deadens  sound. 


No  Dirt, 
Cracks  or 
Damp  Walls 

All  Ready  for  Paper  or  Paint 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  suitable  for  costly 
dwellings,  modest  cottages,  bungalows,  Rats, 
pleasure  and  health  resort,  office  and  factor*, 
buildings,  new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finishing 
attics,  back  porches,  laundries,  cellar  ceilings, 
garages,  poultry  houses,  dairy  bams  and  buildings. 
AS  A  SHEATHING  nothing  equals 
Bishopric  Wall  Board.  Ideal  material  for  many 
purposes. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Sample 

descriptive  booklet  and  prices,  freight  paid 
from  Cincinnati  or  factories  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Alma,  Mich. 


Dealers  Should  Write   for  Our  Attractive  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Propositions 


Requires  no  Paint 

Bishopric  Roofing  is  composed  of 
Asphalt  Mastic  (a  patented  discovery) 
and  woolen  felt,  surfaced  on  both  sides 
with  flaked  mica. 

The  only  Asphalt  Roofing  that  is 
sell-protecting,  requiring  no  paint.  Most 
durable  and  handsome.  Proof  against 
cold,  heat,  moisture,  wind,  weather  and 
acid.  Best  fire  retardant.  Unaffected 
by  climatic  conditions.  No  cost  of  up* 
keep.    Easy  to  lay. 


STANDARD  QUALITY 


BISHOPRIC 

\SV^tvV\  MASTiC 

ROOFING 


We  Pay  Freight 

east  of  west  line  of  Minnesota.  Iowa. 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Sold  direct  at  factory  prices 

3-ply.  $2.50;  2-ply.  $2.2S;  1-ply.  $1.75 
per  square  of  108  sq.  ft. 

Free  cement  and  nails  in  each  roll. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Prompt  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  just  as  represented. 


Write  today  for  FREE  samples  of  Wall  Board  and  Rooflnjf,  and  Illustrated  booklet. 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  36  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PAST           ¥                            r>                  1  PRESENT 

Lame  reople 

/  The  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for  1     If  / 
[ '    /  persons  with  one  short  limb.   Worn  \     1  I  \. 
S^JiA   Wyl  with  ready  made  Shoes.   Write  lor  JtJ  V»V^ 
XZ>^hi  booWet     HENRY  8.LOTZ  f/ 
^^S^Ur    313  Third  Ave  .  New  York  V 

PI                     1  shines  just  like  your  smile.  This 
ijllU"  rOOQ  new  non-acid  shoe  paste  polishes 
and  preserves  the  leather.    Sold  by  shoemen  every- 
«  here  or  send  10c  to  J.  M.  Borland  Co.,  McKeesport  P.i . 

W        d»  A  C\  f\  DAILY  has  been  made  selling  this  wonder- 

SF^jL.™  *            in  small  town.    Cleared  $61.50.  Durable. 

JUj^^n Sanitary-  Lightning  seller.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 
~L_^*Sti  THOMAS  MFG.  CO  .  3268  Wayne  St  .  Dayton.  Ohio 

WORKMEN,  RAISE  YOUR  WAGES 

By  selling  VANCO  Hand  Soap  in  shops.  Big  money  made  on 
the  side.    Splendid  opportunity.    Large  can  and  particulars  10c. 
THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO  .  Box  S,  Manchester  Conn 

LEARN  PLUMBlNGl 

One  of  the  best  paid  of  all  trades.    Plumbers  are  in 
demand  everywhere  at  good  wages.    They  have  short 
hours.    Write  for  free  catalog. 

ST.  LOUIS  TRADES  SCHOOL.  4442  Olive  St..  ST.  LOOTS.  M0. 
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she's  been  looking  for  me,  to  put  me  away. 
I  know  all  about  her!  But,  who  in  hell  are 

you?" 

Ford,  gasping  and  gurgling,  protested 
loyally. 

'  You  are  wrong!"  he  cried.  "She's 
been  at  home  waiting  for  you.  She  thinks 
you  have  deserted  her  and  your  baby.  I 
tell  you  she  loves  you,  you  fool,  she  loves 
you!" 

The  fingers  on  his  throat  suddenly 
relaxed;  the  flaming  eyes  of  Ashton,  glar- 
ing into  his,  wavered  and  grew  wide  with 
amazement. 

"  Loves  me,"  he  whispered.  "  Who  loves 
me?" 

"Your  wife,"  protested  Ford;  "the  girl 
at  the  Savoy,  your  wife." 

Again  the  fingers  of  Ashton  pressed  deep 
around  his  neck. 

"That  is  not  my  wife,"  he  whispered. 
His  voice  was  unpleasantly  cold  and  grim. 
"That's  'Baby  Belle,'  with  her  hair  dyed, 
a  detective  lady  of  the  Pinkertons,  hired 
to  find  me.  And  you  know  it.  Now,  who 
are  you?" 

To  permit  him  to  reply  Ashton  released 
his  hand,  but  at  the  same  moment,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  fear,  dug  the  revolver 
deeper  into  the  pit  of  Ford's  stomach. 

"Quick!"  he  commanded.  "Never 
mind  the  girl.   Who  are  you?" 


TWO  compositors  in  Chicago  worked  to- 
gether as  apprentices  and  saved  money 
after  they  began  earning  iourneyman's 
wages,  each  with  a  view  to  going  into 
business.  Their  plans  for  doing  this,  how- 
ever, were  widely  different.  Bill  wanted  to 
abandon  the  printing  trade  altogether,  get 
into  something  else  and  make  the  change 
in  a  week.  Saloonkeeping  seemed  an 
attractive  field.  He  saw  money  spent 
liberally  over  bars  and  thought  the  busi- 
ness profitable.  It  looked  genteel  and 
pleasant,  too,  compared  with  typesetting 
by  gaslight.  Moreover,  it  looked  easy, 
because  Bill  took  a  drink  not  more  than 
once  a  day  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
long  hours  the  average  saloonkeeper 
labors.  There  were  other  details  Bill  never 
looked  into— hundreds  of  mechanics  every 
year,  attracted  by  the  superficial  aspect  of 
this  business,  sink  their  savings  that  way, 
and  selling  them  saloon  properties  has  be- 
come an  industry  in  itself.  Finally  Bill's 
psychological  moment  came.  He  put  his 
whole  surplus  into  a  gin-mill  that  wouldn't 
have  paid  even  had  he  understood  the 
business,  which  he  never  did.  Three 
months  later  he  was  working  as  a  journey- 
man again.  Today  he  is  a  discouraged 
man  and  saves  nothing. 

The  other  compositor,  Harry,  selected 
the  one  business  he  understood,  printing, 
and  made  the  change  slowly.  With  five 
hundred  dollars  in  a  savings-bank  he,  in- 
vested hah  in  a  job  press  and  some  type, 
setting  up  shop  in  his  father's  woodshed, 
and  canvassing  the  home  neighborhood  for 
work  he  could  turn  out  nights.  Keeping 
his  job  downtown  he  saved  from  wages  as 
before,  making  it  the  rule  that  now  the 
little  print-shop  was  started  it  must  double 
itself  out  of  its  own  profits.  It  took  more 
than  a  year  to  accomplish  this.  But  by 
sticking  to  that  rule  Harry  worked  up 
patronage  in  his  neighborhood,  learned 
selling,  and  had  a  sound  foundation,  with 
more  savings  in  the  bank,  when  he  was 
ready  to  expand.  Finally  he  gave  up  his 
job,  rented  a  large  room,  and  embarked 
in  business  in  earnest.  Today  his  profits 
are  several  thousand  dollars  yearly. 

In  a  small  farming  town  near  Chicago 
there  is  a  notion  store  with  stock  worth 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  sales  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day.  It  was  started  on 
four  hundred  dollars  capital  less  than  five 
years  ago.  The  owner  went  from  a  sick- 
bed direct  into  business.  There  had  been 
sickness  in  his  family  and  several  deaths, 
and  his  home  was  mortgaged  so  heavily 
that  room  could  be  found  for  just  one 


Ford  collapsed  against  the  cushioned 
corner  of  the  cab.  "And  she  begged  me 
to  find  you,"  he  roared,  "because  she 
loved  you,  because  she  wanted  to  believe  in 
you!"  He  held  his  arms  above  his  head. 
"Go  ahead  and  shoot!"  he  cried.  "You 
want  to  know  who  I  am?"  he  demanded. 
His  voice  rang  with  rage.  "I'm  an  ama- 
teur. Just  a  natural  born  fool  amateur! 
Go  on  and  shoot! " 

The  gun  in  Ashton's  hand  sank  to  his 
knee.  Between  disbelief  and  laughter  his 
face  was  twisted  in  strange  lines.  The  cab 
was  whirling  through  a  narrow,  unlit 
street  leading  to  Covent  Garden.  Opening 
the  door  Ashton  called  to  the  chauffeur, 
and  then  turned  to  Ford. 

"You  get  off  here!"  he  commanded. 
"Maybe  you're  a  'Pink,'  maybe  you're 
a  good  fellow.  I  think  you're  a  good 
fellow,  but  I'm  not  taking  any  chances. 
Get  out!" 

Ford  scrambled  to  the  street,  and  as  the 
taxicab  again  butted  itself  forward,  Ashton 
leaned  far  through  the  window. 

"  Good-by,  son,"  he  called.  "  Send  me  a 
picture  postal  card  to  Paris.  For  I  am 
off  to  Maxim's,"  he  cried,  "and  you  can 
go  to  " 

"Not  at  all!"  shouted  the  amateur  de- 
tective indignantly.  "I'm  going  back  to 
take  supper  with  Baby  Belle! " 


more  incumbrance.  That  "sink  or  swim 
mortgage"  provided  money  to  start  the 
store. 

A  tiny  frame  shop  was  rented,  rather  too 
far  up  the  main  street.  The  first  counters 
were  made  chiefly  of  packing  cases,  covered 
with  cheap  cloth.  This  merchant  was 
governed  by  the  advice  of  a  large  jobbing 
house  in  buying  stock,  its  salesmen  not  only 
helping  him  select  salable  goods  but  show- 
ing him  how  to  draw  people  up  to  his  end 
of  the  town.  The  largest  hardware  dealer 
in  that  place,  for  example,  drew  people 
from  miles  around  by  selling  a  certain  style 
of  cooking  stove  at  near  cost.  The  be- 
ginner found  it  just  as  easy  to  draw  them 
with  ten-cent  goods  if  he  had  a  wide  assort- 
ment and  massed  them  all  together  on  the 
same  packing-box  bargain-counter.  His 
first  purchases  from  the  wholesale  houses 
were  chiefly  notions  to  retail  at  five  to 
twenty-five  cents.  There  was  a  special 
counter  of  penny  goods  that  seemed  pretty 
trifling,  but  which  drew  trade  from  the  out- 
set and  turned  a  wide  percentage  of  profit. 
The  whole  stock  represented  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  investment,  yet 
included  hardware,  tinware,  glass  and 
crockery,  toilet  goods  and  the  like.  Small 
quantities  of  each  article  were  ordered,  and 
each  was  something  of  every-day  use. 
About  one-third  of  his  capital  went  into 
seasonable  goods. 

For  example,  he  was  ready  to  open  in 
spring.  Housecleaning  supplies,  paints 
and  enamels,  fishing  tackle,  baseball  and 
sporting  goods  made  his  "leaders,"  and 
that  portion  of  his  capital  began  working 
the  very  first  day.  He  also  added  lines 
that  required  no  capital.  For  instance,  a 
woman  in  that  locality  was  building  up  a 
business  in  home-made  candy.  He  took 
the  local  agency  and  got  a  small  stock  on 
consignment  to  be  paid  for  after  sale. 
Another  device  to  make  capital  go  further 
was  his  plan  of  ordering  goods  weekly  in- 
stead of  haphazard.  Orders  were  mailed  to 
Chicago  on  Thursday,  so  that  wholesale 
houses  had  them  Friday  morning.  This 
week  one  wholesaler  had  the  largest  order; 
the  next  week,  another.  The  house  with 
the  largest  order  was  instructed  to  act  as 
shipper,  and  that  week's  orders  to  other 
houses  carried  instructions  to  deliver  to 
the  shipper  there  in  Chicago,  so  that  goods 
all  came  in  one  consignment,  saving 
freight.  This  business  is  now  housed  in 
a  large  new  store  right  in  the  main  shop- 
ping center  of  the  town,  is  growing  rap- 
idly, and  has  put  money  in  the  bank  after 
clearing  off  mortgages. 


The  Many  Moods  in  Music 


insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other  form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the  pleasure  of  a  great  and 
soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier  impulses;  here,  too,  the 
subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  harmonies;  — all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the  singing  touch  of. 
de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are  known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  com- 
manded by  a  great  organization  such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know  the  Baldwin,  though  you 
may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs  have  been  won.  We  should  like  to  send  you  the 
catalogue.   A  line  to  the  nearest  agent  will  bring  it  at  once. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 


She  iil&uiiu  Compaq 


142  W.  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI 


Indianapolis 

18  N.  Penn'a  Street 


Louisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


Boston 

40  Huntington  Ave. 


St.  Louis 

1013  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 

Denver 

1626  California  St. 
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ake  a  Duofold  <rar- 


ment  in  your  own 
hands  and  examine  it. 

Notice  how  light  and  elastic  it  is. 
Feel  how  fine  and  smooth  the  in- 
side fabric  is:  cotton,  linen  or  silk, 
as  you  prefer  —  no  prickly,  crawl- 
ingwoolagainstyourskin.  Notice 
that  the  outer  fabric — wool  or 
silkoline — is  held  to  the  inner 
one  by  a  stitch  in  the  knitting, 
every  inch  or  so.  And  between 
the  fabrics  is  a  layer  of  air. 

Put  the  garment  on:  —  You  feel  no  weight.  After  exercise 
it  doesn't  stick  to  you.  Go  from  a  hot  room  out  of  doors  — 
there's  no  chill.  The  air  between  the  fabrics  ventilates  the 
garment  and  adds  warmth,  but  no  weight. 

Why  not  have  perfect  ease  and  perfect 
protection  in  one  garment?    Why  not  go 
after  it  today? 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Duofold  garments,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  a  dealer  who  does;  and  the  book  of  Duofold  styles  showing 
various  weights  and  shades  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Sizes  and  (it  guaranteed.    $1.25  to  $5.00  a  garment. 
Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 


349  Broadway,  New  York 

This  label  is  on  the  genuine  garments. 
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SHOW  IT  WITH  A 


(The  Improved  "LITTLeBUCKEYe) 

PRO  J  ECTOR 


What  the  Mirroscope  is 

The  Mirroscope  is  an  easily  operated  machine  that 
throws  pictures  on  a  screen  or  sheet  by  means  of  re- 
flected light  projected  through  a  strong  lens. 

Unlike  the  magic  lantern  it  does  not  require  special 
slides  —  although  the  pictures  on  the  screen  look  like 
magic-lantern  views. 

Instead  of  slides  you  use  any  original  photograph, 
kodak  picture,  post  card,  illustration  clipped  from  mag- 
azine or  newspaper,  original  painting,  drawing  or  sketch 
—  anything  that  is  not  larger  than  seven  by  seven  inches. 

Everything  is  projected  in  its  actual  colors,  but  enlarged 
to  six  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  even  show  the  flesh  tints  of  your  hand. 

Put  your  watch  in,  with  the  works  exposed,  and  it 
will  show  up  in  all  its  metallic  colors  and  with  the 
wheels  in  motion. 

A  whole  room  full  of  people  can  easily  see  and  enjoy 
all  that  is  shown  on  the  screen  —  see  it  clearly,  without 
crowding  or  inconvenience. 

The  Mirroscope  is  always  ready  for  use.  Nothing 
complicated  to  get  out  of  order  or  break. 

There's  no  fussing.  Its  operation  is  simple  —  a  child 
can  use  it  easily  and  safely. 

There's  no  cost  for  operation  —  as  there  is  with  a 
camera,  phonograph  or  magic  lantern  —  no  buying  of 
films,  records,  slides  or  anything  else. 

What  you  can  do  with  a  Mirroscope 

The  Mirroscope  Projector  opens  up  wide  possibilities 
for  amusement  and  educational  purposes. 

Its  popularity  and  diversified  use  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  received  suggestions  for  Mirroscope  uses 
from  over  nine  thousand  enthusiasts  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  used  in  the  class  rooms  of  schools  and  tech- 
nical institutions. 

It  has  found  a  large  place  for  itself  in  thousands  of 
homes  —  whether  there  are  children  or  not. 

Every  owner  of  a  camera  needs  one. 

Every  traveler  needs  one. 

It  has  a  more  practical  field  than  simply  to  amuse  — 
yet  for  pure  amusement  and  entertainment,  it  has  an 
endless  variety  of  possibilities. 


Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  you  may  entertain 
your  friends  with  the  Mirroscope : 

To  show  snap  shot,  post  card,  coin  and  stamp  collections. 

To  show  photographs  and  post  cards  of  a  foreign  trip  or 
a  summer  vacation. 

Guessing  contests  on  "autograph  ghosts."  advertising 
trademarks,  illustrated  proverbs,  illustrated  names  of  books, 
actors'  portraits,  human  hands,  etc. 

Plays  and  charades  in  miniature. 

Shadow-graphs. 

Home-made  illustrated  songs  (very  entertaining  when 
used  with  a  phonograph  and  illustrations  from  your  own 
snap  shots). 

The  Mirroscope  can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  edu- 
cate and  amuse  children,  as  for  instance : 

To  show  historical,  geographical  or  travel  views  illustrat- 
ing daily  lessons. 
To  teach  color  values. 
Illustrated  spelling  lessons. 

Illustrated  stories  (the  pictures  in  the  book  can  be  shown 
to  all  the  children  at  once,  while  you  tell  the  story  or  read  it). 

Illustrated  talks  on  birds,  animals,  flowers,  etc. 

"  Mother  Goose"  illustrated  while  some  child  recites. 

The  history  of  Buster  Brown  and  other  comic  characters 
clipped  from  the  Sunday  papers. 

These  hints  show  the  "scope  of  the  Mirroscope." 
They  show  that  it  is  a  very  practical  and  valuable 
instrument  —  not  merely  a  toy. 

How  the  Mirroscope  is  operated 

The  Mirroscope  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  a  phonograph. 
You  can  adjust  it  properly,  hang  your  screen  and  be 
showing  pictures  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Even  if  you 
wanted  to  show  but  a  half  dozen  views,  you  would  not 
consider  it  a  bother  to  get  out  and  set  up  the  Mirro- 
scope. It  is  made  in  three  styles  —  gas,  electric  and 
acetylene.  All  three  are  simple,  perfectly  safe  and  throw 
equally  distinct  views. 

The  light  is  so  placed  that  it  is  deflected  toward  the 
back  of  the  machine,  against  the  holder  in  which  the 
photo,  card  or  clipping  is  placed.  The  light  strikes  the 
object  and  is  projected  through  the  lens  onto  the  screen. 

You  have  nothing  to  do  but  let  down  the  back,  put  in 
your  photo,  card  or  whatever  you  may  be  showing  (up- 
side down),  close  the  back  and  the  picture  is  projected 
on  the  screen  in  the  same  colors  as  the  original,  but 
many  times  larger.  You  can  use  any  plain  white  sheet, 
screen  or  wall  space,  six  to  seven  feet  square,  to  throw 
the  views  on. 


Full  directions  for  operation  and  suggestions  for  "  Mirroscope"  entertainments  are  packed  with  every  machine. 

C/"\I   r\  Photo  Supply  and  Hardware  Stores,  and  Photo  Depts.  of  Dry  Goods, 

Department  and  Toy  Stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  and  receive  a  copy  of  our  booklet  and  catalog  entitled  "20  SUGGES- 
TIONS."   We  want  to  make  it  easy  for  anyone  anywhere  to  get  and  enjoy  a  MIRROSCOPE. 

THE  BUCKEYE  STEREOPTICON  CO.,  5500  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND 

Manufacturers  of  Mirroscopes  and  High  Grade  Stereoptdcons  for  Educational,  Scientific  and  Amusement  Purposes 


NOT  THE  OLD  WAY 

One  of  the  most  frequent  uses  of  the  Mirroscope 
Projector  is  to  show  collections  of  photographs, 
snap  shots,  post  cards,  coins,  stamps,  etc., —  to  show 
them  comfortably  and  conveniently —  not  with 
the  crowding  and  inconvenience  of  the  old  way. 

3  Mirroscope  Styles 

Gas  or  Electric  for  the  town  or  city :  and  Acetylene 
for  the  farm  and  country  home,  or  the  camp. 

6  Sizes  in  Each  Style 

$3,  $5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15,  and  $20.    75';  of  our  sales 
are  in  the  $10  size. 


Mirroscope  Projector  Equipped  Complete  for  Gas 

Using  Mirroscope  Burners  and  Welsbach  Mantles 


Mirroscope  Projector  Equipped  for  Electricity 

Complete  with  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps 


Mirroscope  Projector  Equipped  for  Acetylene 

Complete  with  Generator — using  Carbide  same  as  used  for 
bicycle  and  auto  lamps 

SEND  FOR  "20  Suggestions"  FREE  to  all 

This  book  contains  20  detail  descriptions  of  Mirroscope  enter- 
tainments, and  hints  of  many  others,  suggested  by  enthusiastic 
Mirroscope  users.  It  also  contains  complete  catalog  and  price  list. 
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MAGAZINE  ME 


A  dollar  a  plate  would 
not  buy  better  tomato 
soup  than  Campbell's. 

We  use  only  full-grown  red- 
ripe  tomatoes,  ripened  on  the 
vines — luscious,  juicy  perfect 
specimens.  They  are  picked  at 
sunrise — when  cool  and  fresh; 
brought  to  us  direct  from  the 
New  Jersey  gardens — right 
near  our  plant;  washed  five 
times  in  running  water  from 
artesian  wells,  and  made  into 
soup  before  noon.  That's  the 
story  of 


Tomato  Soup 

We  not  only  take  out  all  the 
skin  and  seeds  but  we  strain  out 
every  trace  of  the  coarse  indigest- 
ible core-fibre  through  our  huge 
straining  apparatus,  built  specially 
for  this  purpose,  with  a  screen  as 
fine  as  pin-points.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  do  this  important 
work  so  thoroughly. 

Weuse  only  the  clear  thick  juice. 
And  we  retain  all  the  fresh  natural 
flavor  and  aroma.  That  is  why 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  comes 
steaming  to  your  table  so  fragrant 
and  spicy;  smooth  as  cream;  and 
with  the  most  delicious  smacking 
relish  you  ever  tasted.  And  you 
prepare  it  in  three  minutes. 

Try  it  for  dinner  today.  There 
are  many  dainty  ways  to  serve  it. 
Some  of  these  are  described 
in  Campbell's  Menu  Book,  of 
which  we  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  free  if  you'll  write  for  it. 

Try  any  of  Campbell's  Soups. 
They  are  all  made  with  the  same 
care;  all  of  the  same  perfect 
quality. 

If  not  satisfied  the  grocer  returns 
your  money. 

What  better  assurance  could  you  ask? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 

Tomato  Celery 
Vegetable  Beef 
Ox  Tail  Julienne 
Mock  Turtle  Asparagus 
Chicken  Consomme 
Mulligatawny  Pea 
Tomato-Okra  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder  Printanier 
Clam  Bouillon  Pepper  Pot 
Mutton  Broth 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 

Just  add  hot  2vater,  . 
bring  to  a  boil,  and  ™ 
serve. 

Look  (or  the  red-and-white  label 

Joseph  Campbell  Company, 
Camden  N  J 


Poor  little  Mabel, 
Sent  from  the  table, 

Finished  the  can 
And  cried  for  the  label. 


Stewart  Edward  White  and  a 
couple  of  his  favorite  boar  dogs. 


Jacques  Futrelle,  in  his  farming 
clothes,  working  out  the  plot  of 
a  new  mystery  story. 


George  Pattullo  acquiring  copy 
for  more  Western  stories. 


Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of 
The  White  Mice,  back  from  his 
summer  holiday  at  Marion,  Mass. 


BAKED  BEANS 

are  made  more  appe- 
tizing and  digestible 


wi 


ith 


LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks, 
Roast  Meats,  Chops, 
Game,  Gravies,  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh  Rarebit 
and  Salad  Dress- 
ings are  greatly 
improved  by 
its  use.  Try  it! 

It  adds  zest  to 
every  meal. 
It  aids  digestion. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts. 
New  York. 


LUNCHEON 

Keiller's  Marmalade  has  the  bitter- 
sweet flavor  which  stimulates  the 
appetite,  making  a  delightful  addition 
to  luncheon,  breakfast  or  tea.  It  is 
delicious  in  a  sweet  omelet,  tarts  and 
sandwiches,  and  on  crackers  and  cakes. 

KEILLER'S 

DUNDEE 

Orange  Marmalade 

has  been  *used  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  easy  to  keep  on  hand  and 
easy  to  serve.    For  sale  at  grocers. 

Insist  on  Keiller's  Marmalade. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.  Y. 


Will  Irwin  landing  from  the 
Mayflower — not,  however,  on 
Plymouth  Rock. 


Hamlin  Garland,  who  has  been 
investigating  the  Spirit  World, 
and  his  daughter,  Mary  Isabel. 


THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


Most  refreshing  to  the  mouth.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  prevents  decay.  Mixed  with  water, 
it  produces  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.       Physicians  prescribe  it. 
Druggists  sell  it  —  25c.  per  bottle. 
Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 
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Get  a  Santo  and  Fall  Clean- 
ing won't  be  necessary 

Thousands  of  people  using  SANTO 
Vacuum  Cleaners  now  have  clean 
homes  all  the  time.  The  usual  fall 
cleaning,  with  its  days  of  disorder,  dis- 
comfort and  hard  work,  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  SANTO  will  clean  all  of  your 
furnishings  thoroughly  and  quickly 
without  removing  a  single  article  from 
its  accustomed  place.  You  will  never 
have  to  beat  your  carpets  and  rugs 
again. 

This  powerful  little  cleaner  com- 
pletely absorbs  all  of  the  dust,  dirt  and 
germs.  It  makes  your  home  Dustless 
and  Sanitary  —  a  condition  that  cannot 
be  obtained  by  any  other  method  of 
cleaning. 

Besides  cleaning  everything  in  your 
home  that  must  be  kept  free  from  dust 
and  dirt,  it  has  a  blower  which  is  used 
for  airing  bedding,  clothing,  closets, 
blowing  out  inaccessible  corners,  etc. 
No  other  hand  cleaner  can  be  used  in 
so  many  ways. 

You  will  find  the  SANTO  a  wonderful 
help  every  day.  There  are  twenty  dif- 
ferent uses  for  it.  You  would  almost  as 
soon  think  of  giving  up  your  kitchen 
range  as  to  part  with  your  SANTO. 

The  Best  Hand  Cleaner 

The  SANTO  Hand  Power  Vacuum  Cleaner 
is  not  a  cheaply  made  toy  but  a  real  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  Instead  of  a  slow  speed  piston  or 
bellows  pump,  it  has  a  high  speed  rotary  pump 
which  creates  continuous  suction.  It  cleans 
quickly  and  evenly. 

The  dust  bag  consists  of  a  heavy  drilling  bag 
which  is  easily  emptied.  No  screens,  baffles  or 
sponges  to  contend  with. 

Our  Vacuum  Pump  revolves  six  times  with 
each  turn  of  the  hand  wheel .  Fifty  or  sixty  turns 
of  the  wheel  per  minute  is  sufficient.  It  is  so 
perfectly  adjusted  that  a  child  can  operate  it. 

The  SANTO  sets  a  new  mark  for  hand 
pcwer  cleaners.  It  cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere 
m  workmanship,  finish  or  efficiency  at  any 
price.  It  is  backed  by  a  guaranty  that  really 
protects  the  purchaser. 

The  price  of  the  SANTO  with  12^  feet  of 
braid  covered  Vacuum  hose,  a  two  piece  reno- 
vator handle  and  one  6-inch  nozzle  is  $35.00. 

At  this  low  price,  every  home  can  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  Vacuum  Cleaning.  Send  for  this 
wonderful  little  cleaner  today.  If  you  feel  that 
it  is  not  as  good  or  better  than  represented,  we 
will  cheerfully  refund  you  your  money  and  ask 
no  question. 


Electric  Vac- 
uum Cleaner 


If  you  have  electricity 
in  your  home  and  want 
the  most  powerful  and 
complete  cleaning1  outfit 
in  existence  let  us  tell 
you  about  the  SANTO 
Electric  Va  c  u  u  m 
Cleaner. 

The  SANTO  Electric 
is  the  original  round 
portable  cleaner.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by 
the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  thousands 
of  prominent  families.  It 
is  the  Dnly  cleaner  sold 
under  a  guaranty  bond. 

Our  interesting  book- 
let, "Dustless  Home," 
fully  describes  the 
SANTO  Electric  and 
its  many  advantages. 
A  postal  brings  it. 
Write  for  a  free  copy 
today. 


Keller  Mfg.  Co.,  DePt.7-P,  Phila.,  Pa. 

High  grade  representatives  wanted 
for  open  territory.  What  can  you  do  ? 


^he  Confessions  of  a  Reformed 
Street-Railway  Pres; 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 


former  are  tangible  bodies,  the  latter 
fleeting  shadows.  The  corporation,  with 
its  millions  of  assets,  cannot  fade  away 
from  public  view  when  the  hour  of  punish- 
ment comes;  the  politicians  simply  change 
personalities,  or  platforms,  or  both,  and 
presto !  there  is  nothing  left  to  grasp.  The 
remaining  partner  stands  in  the  limelight 
while  the  other  one  is  shouting  with  the 
audience.  My  own  experience  of  a  lifetime 
in  the  street-railway  business  has  absolutely 
convinced  me  that  no  such  corporation 
ever  willingly  descended  to  underground 
methods,  but  that  such  dealings  have  been 
forced  upon  them  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  because  the 
"circumstances"  had  a  majority  of  the 
votes. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  company  under  my  management  was 
prospering,  and  that  I  had  built  up  a 
national  reputation  for  myself  and  my  rail- 
way system.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  city 
where  I  lived  I  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  disagreeable,  bulldozing  corporation  tool, 
who  trampled  on  public  rights  and  spat  in 
the  faces  of  the  authorities.  There  was 
some  satisfaction,  however,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  in  a  large  city  not  very  far  from 
us,  where  the  street-railway  system  was 
recognized  as  being  the  best  system  in  the 
United  States— a  more  perfect  or  efficient 
organization  could  not  be  established— the 
company  and  its  efficient  head  were  as 
abused  as  a  pickpocket  at  a  county  fair. 
Among  the  newspapers  of  that  city  there 
was  only  one  that  dared  to  mention  a  word 
in  favor  of  the  company,  and  whatever 
favorable  mention  they  made  was  check- 
mated by  the  known  fact  that  the  head  of 
the  railway  company  was  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  paper.  However,  this  system  and  its 
head  had  an  extremely  enviable  reputation 
among  railway  men;  it  was,  and  is,  pros- 
perous and  respected  by  every  one  except- 
ing the  officials  and  the  public  in  its  own  city. 

Popularity  a  Luxury 

This  condition  of  affairs  caused  me  to 
look  about  and  take  an  inventory  of  con- 
ditions over  the  United  States  in  general. 
It  seems  an  anomaly,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
the  truth,  that  almost  every  street-railway 
company  prospers  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
its  popularity.  Show  me  a  street-railway 
system  that  is  abused  and  reviled,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Show  me  one  that  is  enjoying 
extreme  popularity,  and  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  it  is  in  none  too  good  a  financial  con- 
dition, and  very  likely  on  the  downward 
road.  Popularity  is  a  luxury  which  can 
only  be  had  at  prohibitive  prices;  and  in 
the  face  of  my  early  dreams  and  my  best 
intentions  I  found  that  popularity  and  the 
street-railway  business  are  not  good  com- 
panions. Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  have  observed  that  the  winning  of 
popularity  is  a  business  in  itself,  and  that 
it  is  best  left  to  a  set  of  professional  men 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  it.  This 
professional  set  who  make  an  asset  of 
popularity  are  the  politicians  who  cap- 
italize their  specialty  and  offer  it  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  I  find  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  my  popularity  of  the  politicians 
rather  than  to  try  to  buy  it  direct  from  the 
public. 

A  noticeable  exception  to  these  con- 
ditions exists  in  the  South.  I  have  had 
experience  in  Southern  cities,  and  to  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  unwar- 
ranted abuse  a  street-railway  corporation 
and  its  officials  are  subjected  to  in  the 
North,  the  South  is  a  heaven  of  content- 
ment. The  owners  of  the  property  above 
referred  to  had  acquired  a  street-railway 
system  in  a  Southern  city.  It  was  given 
into  my  hands  to  be  put  on  an  efficient 
footing.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty the  service  was  very  much  worse  than 
it  would  have  dared  to  be  in  any  Northern 
city.  Cars  and  tracks  were  decrepit  and 
hopelessly  worn  out,  motormen  and  con- 
ductors were  negligent  of  their  duties,  and 
the  motive  power  was  barely  sufficient  to 
enable  the  cars  to  crawl  along  at  a  snail's 
pace.  I  looked  for  the  storm  of  abuse  and 
protest  which  had  greeted  me  in  my 
Northern  home,  but  it  did  not  come.  I 
felt  lonely,  for  I  missed  the  people  who 
came  into  my  office,  called  me  names  and 


told  me  how  to  run  my  business.  I  missed 
being  stopped  on  the  street,  several  times 
within  one  block,  and  told  of  negligence  or 
disobedience  of  rules  by  employees.  It 
was  actually  uncanny  to  have  everybody 
greet  me  smilingly  and  treat  me  with  the 
acme  of  politeness.  The  mayor  and  city 
council,  to  my  surprise,  had  no  kick  com- 
ing, and  with  all  the  politeness  and  hospi- 
tality of  genuine  Southern  gentlemen 
invited  me  to  their  homes.  I  could  not 
understand  conditions  at  all.  When  I  had 
any  business  to  take  up  with  the  city 
officials  I  was  politely  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence; and  at  these  conferences  I  was 
treated  like  a  human  being  of  good  breed- 
ing and  genteel  instincts. 

For  several  weeks  after  I  took  charge  of 
this  property  I  was  unable  to  remedy  exist- 
ing conditions  and  I  actually  hung  my 
head  in  shame  over  the  street-car  service. 
Nobody  else  did,  so  I  was  obliged  to  do  it 
myself,  as  well  as  all  the  worrying.  Not  hav- 
ing any  serious  complaints  coming  to  me, 
I  had  to  hunt  them  up  myself  and  find  the 
weak  spots.  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  all 
my  life  to  provide  good  service  as  I  did  in 
this  case,  for  I  just  had  to  better  conditions 
out  of  sheer  consideration  for  the  polite- 
ness of  these  Southerners.  As  improve- 
ments were  made  people  began  to  stop  me 
on  the  street  and  compliment  me,  so  I  was 
compelled  to  believe  that  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  old 
service. 

We  did  not  own  this  Southern  property 
very  long,  for  it  was  sold  to  another  firm 
presently.  But  I  have  since  then  observed 
several  Southern  cities  where  street  rail- 
way systems  are  being  operated,  and  I 
invariably  marvel  at  the  gentle  treatment 
with  which  the  officials  of  the  companies 
are  treated  by  the  public  and  city  adminis- 
trations. Of  course,  there  are  some  cases 
where  the  Southern  hospitality  and  toler- 
ance has  been  abused,  and  I  have  learned 
that  once  the  Southerner's  good  will  is 
forfeited  it  is  ten  times  worse  than  if  the 
same  thing  were  done  in  a  Northern  city, 
for  if  the  Southerner  is  aroused  against  you 
he  proceeds  to  make  life  just  as  disagree- 
able as  before  he  made  it  agreeable  for  you. 
If  I  should  get  the  ill  will  of  the  public  in  a 
Southern  city  as  I  did  in  my  Northern 
home  I  should  proceed  to  flee  the  country. 
Fortunately,  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
that,  for  a  Southerner  will  appreciate  the 
good  intentions  of  even  a  street-railway 
official.  A  Northerner  would  if  his  leaders 
would  let  him.  This  is  due  very  largely  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  South  the  political 
conditions  are  not  so  debased  as  they  are 
in  the  North.  Political  offices  are  still 
filled  with  men  possessing  breadth  of  mind, 
genteel  breeding  and  tolerance.  The  pro- 
fession of  politics  has  not  been  specialized 
as  it  has  in  the  North,  and  competent  men 
are  willing  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  to 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth  without 
stopping  to  consider  the  reward. 

Sport  on  the  Snowplow 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  now  laid 
aside  enough  money  so  that  I  can  have  a 
little  farm  and  am  glad  to  spend  most  of 
my  time  there  I  have  been  in  the  street- 
railway  business  too  long  to  give  it  up 
entirely,  for  I  love  the  excitement  of  it. 
There  is  the  spirit  of  contest  in  the  han- 
dling of  a  large  holiday  crowd.  I  love  the 
intricacies  of  dispatching  cars  and  the 
game  of  chess,  with  the  politicians  and 
public  as  the  opposing  forces.  I  should 
not  be  happy  unless  I  could  occasionally  get 
down  into  the  bowels  of  a  car  and  watch 
it  being  torn  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again.  I  like  to  see  perfect  equipment, 
just  as  a  gardener,  with  pride,  watches  his 
flowers  grow.  I  think  the  fun  of  getting 
out  into  a  storm  on  a  dark  winter  night 
with  a  snowplow  is  better  sport  than  any- 
thing else  the  world  can  offer.  My  men 
have  instructions  to  notify  me  at  once,  no 
matter  what  time  of  day  or  night,  when 
the  snow  blows  and  the  road  is  threatened 
with  a  blockade.  Then  I  get  on  my  fight- 
ing togs  of  heavy  socks,  boots,  ulster  and 
cap  and  take  my  privileged  place  at  the 
controller  of  the  snowplow,  and  when  the 
electric  headlight  shows  a  drift  ahead, 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  plow,  I  fairly 
beam  with  joy,  put  on  full  power  and 


§lfcGEL(OOPER&0.  (HICAGO 


Style  Trophies  from 
our  Paris  House 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  Fall  and 
W  inter  Fashions  FREE  if  you  Write  for  it 

That  this  Coat  is 
the  Style  —  very 
latest  Style  — that 
the  material  is  re- 
liable, absolutely 
so — that  the 
tailoring  is  of  a 
high  order 
and  that  the 
lining 
fixings  " — 
and  finishings 
are  both  tasty 
and  wear- 
worthy  will  be  i 
vouched  for  by 
our  name  on  the  tag 

SIEGE,  COOPER  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 
a  guarantee  suf- 
ficient for  any 
woman. 

Fine  French 
Broadcloth 
Coat 

No.  29-N 

$10-75 

Express 
Prepaid 

Send  your  order 
direct  to 
CHICAGO 

This  coat  comes  50  and  52  inches  long  —  52  is  the 
fashionable  length  if  your  height  will  stand  for  it. 
The  high  shawl  collar  is  a  distinctive  feature  and 
the  three  tailored  bands  over  hips  give  that  long 
graceful  appearance  so  effectively  fashionable. 
Lapels  are  satin  faced  and  collar  is  inlaid  with  vel- 
vet and  set  off  on  either  side  with  three  jet  buttons. 
The  coat  closes  in  front  with  three  large  jet  buttons 
— loop  button-holes.  Material  is  strictly  all-wool 
Broadcloth  and  coat  is  lined  throughout  with  best 
wearing  satin.  Sizes  34  to  44.  Colors:  Taupe 
Catawba,  Navy  and  Black 
prepai " 


A-ba,  Navy  and  Black.  Express  $1/\T£; 
ud.  Genuine  $18.00  value.  Price,  1U— 


We  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money 

pleasantly  and  promptly,  together  with 
return  express  charges  —  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  purchase  — 
you  yourself  to  be  the  judge. 
Remember  we  prepsy  the  express  charge,  which 
means  a  bif  saving  to  yon. 


We  Will  Send  FREE  u       FolVa11  an3 

Winter  Fashion  and 


Homefitter's  Catalog.  Just  Out,  showing  all  the 
New  Pari*  Style*— Styles  that  are  a  full  season 
ahead  of  anything  shown  in  your  home  town. 
Our  moderate  prices  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 
Address  Dept.  N 
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Nine  Massive   Royal  Octavo 
Volumes,  Bound  in  Half  Mo- 
rocco, Silk  Cloth  Sides,  Mar- 
bled Paper  Linings— 4000 
Pages,  2000  Superb  Illus- 
trations—  Printed  on 
Fine  Super-Calen- 
dered   Paper  in 
Large,  Clean,  Well 
Spaced  New  Type. 


The  Publisher's  Failure 

Places  in  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  their 
greatest  publication,  the  world-famed  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World,  brand  new  —  right  down 
to  date  —  which  we  now  offer  at 

Less  Than  Even  Damaged  Sets 
Were  Ever  Sold 

We  will  name  our  special  price  only  in  direct 
letters  to  those  who  write  us  or  mail  the  coupon 
below.  If  you  bought  this  magnificent  set  at  a 
retail  book  store  or  from  an  agent,  you  would  pay 
about  twice  our  special  low  price,  but  by  con- 
trolling the  entire  publisher's  output  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World,  we  save  you  all  interme- 
diate profits  and  give  you  a  wonderful  bargain. 
»  See  offer  below. 


About  one-seventh  actual  size.  Each  • 
volume  8  x  11  inches.    Weight  50  lbs. 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

Nothing  of  more  absorbing  and  romantic  interest  than 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  was  ever  written.  The 
author,  with  graphic  power,  pictures  the  great  historical 
events  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes. 
He  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to 
meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Ro- 
man Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark 
skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  Southern  seas  with  Drake ; 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watcli 
the  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen  work  havoc  with  Per- 
sian hordes  on  the  field  of  Marat  hon ;  to  know  Napoleon 
as  you  know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  absorbing  inter- 
est with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of 
history,  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  right  down  to  the 
Russian-Japanese  War,  real  living  men  and  women,  and 
about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in 
such  a  fascinating  way  that  history  becomes  intensely 
interesting. 

Three  presidents  of  the  United  States  —  Harrison, 
McICinley,  Cleveland,  and  practically  all  university  and 
college  presidents,  have  given  their  strong  written  ap- 
proval of  Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath's  work.  These  great 
makersof  history  should  be  competent  judges  of  the 
merits  of  an  historical  work.  Will  you  accept  their 
testimony  as  conclusive?  You  have  always  wanted  to 
own  Ridpath's —NOW  is  your  opportunity. 

$1.00  Down-lOc  a  Day 

Secures  this  splendid  work.  If  after  examina- 
tion you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  we  give  you  the 
privilege  of  returning  the  set.  You  take  no  risk 
of  any  kind.  Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  you,  Free,  full  particulars  of  our 
great  special  offer. 

Cut  off  along  doited  line 


Free  Coupon* 


Western  Newspaper  Association,  10-16-09. 

204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  mail,  without  cost  to  me,  Sample  Pages  of 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  World,  containing  photo- 
graphs of  Napoleon,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Socrates,  Caesar 
and  Shakespeare,  Map  of  China  and  Japan,  Diagram 
of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  and  state  fully  your  special  low 
price,  easy  payment  offer  to  Saturday  Evening  Post 
readers. 


]  Name   i 

J 

1  Address   T  "Jr 

l —  —  _  y 


plunge  in  at  top  speed.  Golf,  baseball  and 
polo  are  tame  sports  compared  to  this,  and 
mountain-climbing  is  only  half  as  exciting. 
A  good  three-days'  storm  goes  a  long  way 
toward  recompensing  me  for  the  darker 
days  of  political  wrangling.  The  love  of 
power  seems  to  be  born  within  most  of  us, 
and  it  is  that  which  makes  a  game  of  busi- 
ness and  enables  us  to  follow  the  sport  for 
sport's  sake.  If  you  doubt  that  there  is 
such  a  love  of  power,  just  run  over  in  your 
mind  your  boyhood  days  and  see  if  at  one 
time  or  other  you  have  not  longed  to  be 
an  engineer,  pulling  the  throttle  of  a  loco- 
motive, an  officer  on  a  horse  in  command 
of  a  regiment,  or  even  a  motorman  on  an 
electric  car.  The  sense  of  power  over 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  is  one  of 
the  ruling  passions  of  human  life,  and  the 
street-railway  business  offers  a  fair  amount 
of  this  reward. 

Conditions  That  Breed  Grafters 

For  the  existing  conditions  between  mu- 
nicipalities and  public-service  corpora- 
tions I  have  no  remedy  to  propose.  The 
trouble  is  not  all  the  street-railway  com- 
pany's fault,  neither  is  it  all  chargeable 
directly  to  the  politicians.  The  one  of 
them  is  getting  what  he  needs,  and  the 
other  is  giving  away  something  which  does 
not  belong  to  him,  but  which  he  thinks 
does.  Both  sides  will  continue  their 
practices  so  long  as  present  conditions 
exist.  Graft  prosecutions  may  come  and 
go,  but  the  practice  of  graft  will  continue, 
for  it  is  not  within  human  power  to  pre- 
vent the  top  of  the  tree  from  growing  as 
long  as  the  roots  and  stem  remain  intact. 
There  is  some  private  graft  in  private 
corporations,  but  it  is  so  rare  as  to  cause 
comment  when  it  is  discovered.  The  one 
reason  why  graft  is  not  so  frequently 
found  in  public-service  corporations  as  in 
politics  is  because  the  men  in  charge  of 
private  companies  are  well  compensated. 
No  corporation  for  a  moment  would 
think  of  putting  its  affairs,  involving 
millions  of  dollars,  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  with  inadequate  training  or  insuffi- 
cient compensation.  Street  railways  and 
other  corporations  pay  the  men  who  look 
after  their  business  anywhere  from  four 
thousand  dollars  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year;  but  public  corporations, 
like  the  municipalities  of  this  country, 
v/here  the  money  involved  sometimes 
exceeds  the  amount  involved  in  the  street- 
railway  business,  put  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  citizens  selected 
at  random  without  regard  whatever  to 
their  competence,  and  less  regard  for  the 
compensation  they  are  to  receive.  Thus 
the  public  considers  only  the  ability  of  the 
citizen  to  ingratiate  himself  into  their 
good  will  and  in  return  pays  less  than  one- 
tenth  that  of  corporation  officials.  To 
be  adequately  compensated  for  his  serv- 
ices the  official  must  look  elsewhere  than 
his  salary,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if 
he  sometimes,  when  signs  are  just  right, 
takes  more  than  the  value  of  his  services. 
When  the  taste  for  acquiring  that  which  is 
some  one  else's  has  been  fully  acquired,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  break  the  habit  among 
the  politicians  as  it  is  among  the  prowling 
wolves  of  Wall  Street  and  other  wildernesses. 

Stop  to  reflect  a  moment  on  the  sort  of 
management  public-service  corporations 
would  have  if  their  managers  were  elected 
by  vote  from  among  the  citizens,  and  then 
reflect  that  that  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  vote  for  the  class  of  men 
who  ask  your  support  at  the  next  election — 
that  is,  if  you  live  in  an  average  American 
city.  Happily  there  are  a  few  cities  where 
clean  and  businesslike  government  exists, 
but  the  number  of  these  oases  in  the  desert 
of  municipal  rottenness  is  all  too  few. 
So  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  you  and  your 
friends  and  neighbors  are  the  real  grafters 
responsible  for  all  that  is  sordid  and  vile 
in  the  transactions  which  have  been 
described.  Keep  this  in  your  mind  until 
next  election  time. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  cities 
governed  under  the  new  commission  plan, 


sometimes  known  as  the  Galveston  Plan. 
From  what  I  have  heard  of  this,  it  is  a  step 
far  in  advance,  and  in  the  right  direction, 
over  the  old  and  prevailing  plan.  In  this 
commission  plan,  the  conduct  of  the 
municipality's  affairs  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission  of  three  or  more  men 
who  give  all  their  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  their  different  de- 
partments and  who  receive  for  such  time 
salaries  commensurate  with  their  ability. 
They  are  elected  for  long  terms  of  years, 
and  have  some  particular  qualifications 
entitling  them  to  be  intrusted  with  business 
affairs  of  magnitude.  Of  course,  the 
chances  for  abuse  exist  in  this  form  of 
government,  but  they  are  very  much 
minimized.  I  am  afraid  that  my  experi- 
ences have  made  me  look  with  admiration 
on  the  old  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment The  principle  underlying  the  organ- 
ization of  the  old  monarchies  was  that 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  nation  should 
personally  be  above  all  worry  for  their 
own  individual  selves,  so  as  to  give  all  of 
their  time  to  the  affairs  of  state  or  nation. 
No  man  can  very  well  serve  two  masters, 
and  if  the  man  is  relieved  of  all  concern 
about  his  own  and  family's  future,  he  is  in 
a  position  to  give  the  best  there  is  in  him 
for  the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  Of 
course,  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment can  be  and  has  been  abused,  or  we 
would  not  have  the  present-day  form  of 
Republican  government,  but  I  admire  the 
principle. 

The  Worse  of  Two  Crimes 

The  graft  prosecutions  which  have  been 
the  fashion  in  some  localities  are  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  Looked  at  from  a 
standpoint  of  universal  justice,  it  is  bad 
enough  to  give  bribes,  and  it  is  still  worse 
to  take  bribes,  but  I  am  sure  from  my 
personal  experience  that  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  one  hundred  the  bribe-giver  is  not  in 
a  position  to  help  himself  because  the  bribe 
is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  get  what 
he  needs  and  must  have.  Furthermore, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred  the 
bribe-giver  gives  what  belongs  to  himself, 
his  own  money.  The  bribe-taker  usually 
gives  away  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him,  and  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  he  is  a  corporation  official 
or  a  public  servant.  There  would  be  no 
occasion  for  bribery  if  each  person  dealt 
only  with  what  is  his  own.  Since  the 
bribe-giver  usually  gives  away  his  own 
property,  and  that  none  too  willingly,  and 
the  bribe-taker  gives  away  somebody 
else's  property,  and  that  overwillingly,  it 
seems  that,  while  they  are  both  crimes,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  put  a  very  serious 
check  on  bartering  what  does  not  belong 
to  one,  and  bribery  will  cease.  If  we 
punish  the  bribe-taker  and  make  it  safe 
for  the  bribe-giver  to  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, we  shall,  I  believe,  put  an  efficient 
check  on  the  practice  of  grafting.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  present  laws,  making 
both  the  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe-taker 
liable  to  a  punishment,  were  cunningly 
designed  by  the  old-line  politicians  for 
their  own  protection. 

As  I  look  out  of  my  window  I  see  my 
barnyard  and  the  cows  returning  from 
pasture.  In  the  yard  there  is  a  compost 
heap,  one  of  my  most  prized  possessions. 
It  is  carefully  guarded  against  the  weather 
and  treated  to  frequent  forkings  and 
drenchings  to  prevent  its  fermenting  and 
heating.  Later  on  it  will  be  spread  all 
over  the  hungry  land  and  will  be  con- 
verted next  year  into  golden  grain  and 
luscious  fruits.  It  is  not  an  altogether 
artistic  object,  but  it  is  most  useful;  and 
to  me  it  is  a  clean  and  healthy  thing.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  compost  heap  of 
municipal  politics,  and  I  wish  I  could  give 
that  the  careful  forkings  and  treatment 
of  sun  and  moisture  so  that  it  could  be 
spread  over  the  fields  of  human  endeavor, 
there  to  be  used  to  stimulate  a  new  crop  of 
public  morality  and  conscience. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  second  of  two  papers 
by  a  Reformed  Street-Railway  President. 


From  Grandfather 
to  Grandson 

The  Latest  Beehler  Idea 

The  first  BEEHLER  umbrella  was 
made  in  the  year  1828.  It  is  known  to 
three  generations  of  umbrella  users. 

For  81  years  people  have  bought  the 
BEEHLER  umbrella  because  it  is  the 
best  umbrella  it  has  been  possible  to 
buy  anywhere. 

Year  by  year  we 'have  added  new 
features  to  our  umbrellas,  continually 
inventing  methods  to  simplify  um- 
brella making  and  yet  make  BEEHLER 
umbrellas  stronger,  more  durable 
than  ever. 

Some  of  these  inventions  have  revo- 
lutionized the  umbrella  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  latest  invention  is  the  iname-on  _ 

What  the 


The  1  name-on  js  a  BEEHLER  um- 
brella with  the  owner's  name  and  ad- 
dress worked  right  in  the  umbrella 
fabric— see  the  picture. 

This  is 
ourwayof 
insuring 
BEEHLER 
umbrellas 
against 
loss.  And 
we  do  it 
free  of 
charge. 
Whether 
you  buy  a 
BEEHLER 
umbrella 
from  your 
dealer  or  direct  from  our  factory  it 
costs  you  nothing  to  have  your  name 
and  address  put  on. 

If  you  have  ever  lost  an  umbrella, 
had  it  stolen  —  mislaid  it  —  try  the 
iname-on     \[  always  comes  back. 

How  to  Get  the  Beehler 

All  dealers  who  sell  BEEHLER  umbrellas 
will  show  you  the  1  name-on  _  ge  sure  to  look 
in  the  frame  for  "William  Beehler."  This 
name  stamped  in  the 


Dealers 

should  have  our 
new  plan  of  boost- 
ing an  umbrella 
department.  Sent 
free  on  request. 


rib  of  an  umbrella 
guarantees  quality. 
It  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  um- 
brellas and  protects 
our  dealers  as  weR. 

If  your  dealer, 
does  not  have  the 
BEEHLER  umbrella,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  mail  you  free  The  NAME-ON  Book. 

The  NAME-ON  Book  is  our  beautiful  new 
catalog.  It  contains  samples  of  our  different 
cloths  and  silks  as  well  as  striking  illustra- 
tions of  165  handles  for  men,  women  and 
children.  You  can  find  exactly  the  handle 
you  want",  and  a  postal  card  will  bring 
The  NAME-ON  Book  to  you  jree. 

BEEHLER  umbrellas  cost  from  $2  to  $25, 
depending  on  the  fabric  and  handle  you  select. 
Made  in  all  sizes  for  men  and  women. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

We  will  personally  select  a  dependable  gloria  silk 
i  NAME-ON  umbrella,  work  your  name  and  address  into 
tlie  fabric  and  send  the  umbrella  by  express,  prepaid 
anywhere,  the  same  day  your  order  is  received  on  re- 
ceipt of  price: — 

$2.50  tor  size  28  [men's)  or  $2.00  lor  si.:!-  26. 

If  you  buy  a  BEEHLER  umbrella  and  are  not  thor- 
oughly satisfied,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

Write  today  for  The  NAME-ON  Book. 


Wm.  Beehler,  204  W.  Lexington  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  oldest  umbrella  house  in  America.  Founded  1828. 
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HE  ELECTRICAL  CAPITAL  °F  AMERICA 


This  Great  Plant,  covering  143  acres  —  the  main  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Compa 
located  at  Hawthorne,  III. —  may  well  be  called  the  Electrical  Capital  of  the  Country. 


EVERY  time  you  use  the  Bell  Telephone 
you  use  a  Western  Electric  telephone. 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  made 
by  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

The  expression  of  this  one  fact  suggests 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  that  has  pro- 
duced upwards  of  6,000,000  telephones  that 
are  in  use  in  the  Bell  system  and  by  thou- 
sands of  other  telephone  companies  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

And  yet  this  is  but  one  part  of  the 
enormous  Western  Electric  industry. 

Electrical  apparatus  for  every  electrical 
need  is  supplied  by  this  company,  and  "Bell 
Telephone  Quality"  is  the  standard  of  every- 
thing electrical  bearing  the  "Hawthorn" 
trademark. 

The  trade  name  "Hawthorn"  originates 
from  the  name  of  the  company's  largest  plant, 
located  at  Hawthorne,  111.,  as  pictured  above. 
This  one  word  is  all  that  need  be  remem- 
bered to  assure  you  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable when  you  consider  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing from  a  dry  battery  to  a  power  motor. 

Hawthortf 


TRADE  MARK 


Means  Always  and  Everywhere 

Bell  Telephone  Quality 

In  the  development  and  manufacture  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone one  feature  of  the  work  has  assumed  more  importance 
than  any  other — that  is  the  inspection  and  counter- 
inspection  of  every  minute  detail.  This 
has  been  the  secret  of  Western  Electric- 
success  in  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
phones ;  it  will  always  be  the  secrtt 
of  Western  Electric  quality  in  every 
electrical  appliance  that  bears  the 
"Hawthorn"  trademark. 


IN  eighteen  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
country  are  Western  Electric  houses, 
fullv  stocked  with  "Hawthorn"  ap- 
paratus and  electrical  supplies;  each  fully 
equipped  to  take  care  of  all  the  business  in 
the  territory.  In  addition  to  these  are 
countless  agencies  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  so,  wher- 
ever you  may  live,  Western  Electric  service 
is  prompt  and  convenient. 

These  facilities  for  distribution  of  our 
enormous  output  are  unique  even  among 
the  largest  commercial  organizations.  Con- 
sider your  convenience  to  get  prompt  service 
in  the  installation  of  electrical  apparatus  and 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  new  or  additional 
material  when  the  need  arises. 

If  you  have  a  store  to  light,  a  suburban 
residence  to  supply  with  power,  a  machine  to 
run,  a  factory  to  operate,  a  power  plant  to  in- 
stall, the  Western  Electric  Company  has  just 
the  equipment  and  the  best  equipment  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  least  expense. 

In  every  business  house,  factory,  country 
residence  or  city  home,  there  is  a  need  for 

tVesTer/t'fkcTrtc 

Intercommunicating 
Telephones 

These  are  private  inside  telephones,  operated  automatic- 
ally by  the  person  calling.  No  operator  is  needed ;  just  press 
the  button  designating  the  station  with  which  you  wish  to  be 
connected,  take  off  the  receiver  and  talk.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  is 
practically  nothing,  its  first  cost 
very  reasonable. 

Write  to  our  nearest  house.  Dept. 
82-A,  for  literature,  specifying  the 
electric  apparatus  in  which  you 
are  interested,  and  receive  full  and 
complete  information  without  cost. 


.COMPANY 


WESTERN 

New  York,        Boston,         Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Philadelphia,    Pittsburg,      Indianapolis,  Minneapolis, 
Atlanta. 

MONTREAL  AND  WINNIPEG  ANTWERP 
Northern    Electric   and  Bell  Telephone 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  Manufacturing  Co. 


Write  Our 
Nearest  House. 

LONDON 
Western  Electric 
Company 


Saint  Louis,  Den 
Kansas  City,  Dall 
Omaha. 
BERLIN 
Telephon  Apparat  Kabrik, 
E.  Zweitusch  &  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,       Salt  Lake  City. 


PARIS 
Sociite  de  Materiel 
Telephonique. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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Health,  Happiness  and  Manly  Training 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours 

The  wide  fields,  the  open  sky  and  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle, — there's  a 
combination  that  will  make  any  American  boy's  pulse  quicken  with  de- 
light. It  means  days  of  innocent  pleasure,  and  a  training  in  sturdy 
manliness — a  sharpening  of  the  eye,  quickening  of  hand,  steadying  of 
nerves — the  best  foundation  for  successful  manhood  in  after  years. 


Was&mgton  Crossing 
^Bjfie  Delaware 


Parents — Your  Boy  Wants  a  Daisy. 

Look  back  to  the  days  when  you  were  a  boy.  Remember 
that  fine  thrill  of  pride  when  you  felt  the  pressure  ol  a  gun 
on  your  shoulder? 

Don't  you  recall  the  rare  joy  of  walking  through  fields  and 
woods  with  that  gun? 

It's  just  boy  nature  to  want  a  gun,  and  the  boy  that 
doesn't  have  one  is  being  robbed  of  one  of  his  finest  joys, 
one  of  the  best  means  of  making  him  a  sturdy,  robust, 
manly  man. 

But  you  are  thinking  of  your  boy's  safety.  That's  why  you 
should  give  him  a  Daisy. 

The  Daisy  is  a  real  gain,  but  a  harmless  one.  It  is  just 
the  right  size  for  a  boy,  built  on  the  lines  of  the  finest 
magazine  hunting  rifle,  with  this  important  difference :  it 
shoots  with  compressed  air  instead  of  powder.  It  carries  a 
shot  with  unerring  accuracy,  straight  and  true  to  the  mark, 
but  without  the  force  to  injure  him  or  anyone  else. 

Just  the  gun  to  teach  the  little  fellow  to  shoot  and  to 
make  him  familiar  with  the  safe  and  proper  handling  of 
a  gun,  so  that  when  he  grows  older  you  can  safely  trust 
him  with  a  hunting  rifle. 

America's  greatest  men  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fu- 
ture greatness  by  learning  to  shoot  when  young.  The 
Daisy  Air  Rifle  will  make  your  boy  manly  and  self-reliant, 
quick  to  think  and  quick  to  act. 

Do  your  duty  by  him  now.  Get  him  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle, 
and  teach  him  how  to  use  it.  Nothing  else  you  could  get 
for  him  will  give  him  half  as  much  pleasure  as  this  simple, 
inexpensive  gift. 


Boys  —  Insist  on  Getting  the  Daisy. 

When  you  go  to  buy  your  Air  Rifle,  be  sure  to  say 
"Daisy,"  or  you  might  get  an  imitation.  Daisy  Air  Rifles 
have  been  the  leaders  for  twenty  years,  and  we  make 
more  air  rifles  each  year  than  are  made  by  all  other  con- 
cerns combined. 

The  Daisy  is  built  to  last.  It  is  a  real  gun  and  looks  it. 
It  hits  the  mark  every  time.  Go  to  your  nearest  hardware 
or  sporting  goods  dealer,  and  ask  to  see  the  Daisy  line. 
The  man  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you,  even  if  you 
do  not  buy  right  away. 

1000-Shot  Daisy  Automatic  Mag- 
azine Rifte  $2.00 

Other  Daisy  models,  50  cents  to  1.75 
Little  Daisy,  the  new  pop-gun  for 

children  25 

Daisy  Air  Rifles  are  sold  by  hardware  and  sporting  goods 
dealers  everywhere,  or  sent  express  paid  from  factory,  any- 
where in  U.  S.,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  Rattling  Good  Boys'  Story  Free.  We  have 
published  one  of  the  funniest,  breeziest  stories  ever  written 
for  boys,  called  "The  Diary  of  a  Daisy  Boy."  It  is  written 
by  a  man  who  knows  boy  nature  thoroughly.  We  have 
printed  an  edition  for  free  distribution,  and  want  every  boy, 
or  every  parent  of  a  boy,  to  write  for  a  copy.  There  is  no 
charge  whatever.  To  every  boy  that  writes  we  will  also 
send  complete  rules  of  drill,  hints  on  marksmanship,  and 
full  directions  for  joining  the  new  National  Boys'  Drill 
Corps.  "The  Daisy  Cadets." 


DAISY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  and  Factory,  287  Union  St.,  PLYMOUTH,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Air  Rifles  in  the  World 

Export  Office,  R.  M.  I.ockwood,  Mgr.,  18  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Phil  B.  Bekeart,  Mgr.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Foreign  Brandies:  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Shanghai,  Calcutta. 
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JUST  OUT! 


1910  MODEL 


The  American  Autogram 

Cash  Register 


The  most  complete  total  adding  register  made. 
The  Autogram  Device  furnishes  additional 
protection  and  information  which  you  cannot  get 
in  any  other  register  at  any  price. 

Simplest  in  construction,  quickest  in  operation. 

NO  CRANK  TO  TURN 

Many  styles  and  sizes,  lowest  prices,  monthly  terms.  Write 
for  descriptive  pamphlet,  free. 
Something  Entirely  New  THE  AMERICAN  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  Columbus,  Ohio 


patterns,  for  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  $3.75.  Our  BRUSSELL0 
ART  RUG  at  $1.85  is  the  greatest 
rug  value  known.  Just  think  1 
Fine  quality  of  Lace  Curtains,  per 
pair,  45c  and  up.  Write  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalogue  —  No.  12, 
showing  latest  styles  and  designs 
in  actual  colors*  sent  free.  You'll 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
money  you  can  save. 

UNITED  MILLS  MFG.  CO. 

2450-2462  Juper  Street,  Pbila. 


HH7  Buys  This 

All  Wool  Fall  and 
Winter  Weight  Suit 

The  doth  a  handsome  dark  blue  herringbone  weave.  We 
will  send  it  to  you  without  your  risking  one  penny. 


RpaH  ThU  •  We  Positively 
IVCdQ  1  HIS  •  guarantee  it 
willbesatisfactory  inevery 
particular,  tit,  quality, 
value,  also  that  if  it  is  not 
equal  to  any  $18.00  suit 
you  have  ever  seen?  you  can 
return  it  and  we  will  refund 
your  money, also  every  cent 
of  transportation  charges. 
Order  this  latest  style 
all  wool  navy  blue 
Fall  and  Winter 
weight  suit. 
DressastheNew 
Yorker  dresses 
—  he's  the  best 
dressed  man  in 
the  world. 
Read  the  de- 
tailed descrip- 
tioncarefully. 
Send  in  your 
order  to-day. 

Illustration  shows 
our  All  Pure  Wool 
Single  Breasted 
Navy  Blue  Fall  and 
Winter  weight  suit 
men,  cutthe  latest  1909-10 
style,  with  broad  athletic 
shoulders  and  close  fitting 
neck  so  much  sought  after 
by  all  good  dressers.  The 
Cloth  a  pure  all  wool 
worsted  in  a  handsome 
dark    blue  herringb< 
weave  with  almost  invisi- 
ble tiny  white  hair  line 
stripe,  the  best  known  cloth 
for  wear  and  appearance, 
possessing  that  peculiar 
elasticity  that  will  hold  the 
shape  of  the  garment  until 
suit  is  completely  worn  out. 

COAT  lined  with  finest 
quality  serge,  has  genuine 
hand-felled  collar,  hand  pad- 
ded shoulders,  cold  water 
shrunk  canvas  interl: 
retaining  the  perfect  fit  of 
garment  and  preventing 
sagging. 

PANTS  cut  correct  width 
at  knee,  half  peg  top.  with 
belt  loops,  side,  hip  and 
watch  pockets. 

VEST  cut  latest  style 
to  fit  snugly  at  waist 
line. 

ABOUT  SIZES. 

Give  chest  measure 
over  vest,  waist  measure 
over  trousers,  length  of  in- 
seam  of  trousers,  height  and 
weight.    We  guarantee  to  fit 
you  perfectly. 


Don't  pay 
Retail 
prices 
when  you 
can  buy  a 
auit  like 
thia  for 


About  Samples 


ing  your  suit  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  but  if  you  first  desire  to  see  a  sample  of  the 
cloth  write  us  immediately  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample, 
also  other  samples,  together  with  our  catalogue:  FREE 
anywhere  upon  application.  The  number  of  this  suit  is 
No.  7X442.    Give  number  when  ordering  — Price  $11.47. 

B  BellasHess&(5  £'s 

FREE  BROADWAY.  PRINCE  &  CROSBY  STS.  FREE 

Catalogue  NEW  YORK  CITY,N.Y.  Catalogue 


A  Successful  Sales  Manager 

defines  salesmanship  as  being  "nothing  more 
nor  less  than  making  the  other  fellow  feel  as  you 
do  about  what  you  have  to  sell."  That's  com- 
paratively easy  to  a  clever  salesman,  possess- 
ing personal  magnetism  and  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, backed  by  a  good  story  and  a  fragrant 
cigar.  Meeting  "the  other  fellow"  in  that 
manner  in  his  own  office  and  at  his  ease,  ac- 
counts for  many  a  sale — 

BUT  — you  can't  meet  every  prospective  pur- 
chaser; it  costs  too  much  and  you  haven't  the 
time.  You  can^  however,  make  your  catalog, 
booklet,  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising 
as  effective  as  personal  salesmanship  by  the 
use  of  clever  illustrations  and  engravings  that 
bring  out  the  selling  features  of  your  goods. 
Write  for  samples.   They  are  free. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER,  President 
A  rtists,  Engravers,  Catalog  Plate-Makers 
215  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

Branch  offices  in  fifteen  principal  cities 


4% 

€•        A  REQUEST  ON  "2 
A  POSTAL  WILL  BRING. 
OUR  FREE  BOOKLET"  " 

1868 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

We  will  pay  you  4  To  -compounded  twice 
a  year  on  your  savings  account  whether 
large  or  small  —  secured  by  assets  of  45 
MILLION  DOLLARS  — Write  today. 


'"'CITIZENS  SAV'cN"  A  ■ 
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n  years  ago,  and  there  is  one  college 
hich  may  not  recover  for  twenty  years  or 
ore— all  of  which  is  an  aside. 
"The  year  is  in  the  process  of  finding 
self.  When  the  rest  of  the  college  sees 
lis  development  well  under  way  it  con- 
tends to  take  notice  of  that  year  as  a 
hole,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  be- 
ns. Individual  senior  members  call  upon 
dividual  junior  members,  and  invite  them 
breakfast.  The  fresher  has  good  break- 
sts  for  a  year;  and  not  one  of  them  is  he 
lied  upon  to  return.  In  the  evenings 
irious  captains  and  other  authorities  call 
>on  him  to  assess  his  prowess.  Will  he 
in  the  Beagles?  Does  he  intend  to  row, 
,  more  technically,  will  he  consent  to  be 
bbed?  Is  he  a  cricketer?  Is  he  any 
lod  at  cross  country?  Is  his  football 
ugger  or  Soccer?  Will  he  join  the  college 
(bating  society? 

"A  fresher  may  repel  every  single  one  of 
ese  advances,  and  yet  live  a  happy  life  in 
liege.  He  will  be  not  positively  respected 

looked  down  upon  as  a  personality,  and 
>t  actually  ignored;  he  will  be  left  alone, 
>t  boycotted.  He  may  wear  glasses  and 
!  bald  and  work  all  day  and  all  night, 

he  may  get  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
unk  every  day  of  his  life;  the  college 
ill  smile  indulgently  at  him,  but  he  will  not 
i  ragged.  Undeserved  ragging  is  non- 
istent.  To  achieve  a  ragging— which 
itails  the  expenditure  of  much  energy  on 
e  part  of  the  raggers— a  man  must  make 
mself  positively  objectionable  to  the 
liege.  If  he  gets  noisily  intoxicated 
itside  the  college,  or  in  the  quad,  or  if  he 
nores  invitations  or  college  customs,  or 
he  slaps  a  fourth-year  man  on  the  back 
id  says:  'Hello,  old  cock!'— if  he  does 
is  sort  of  thing  more  than  twice,  Lloyd's 
te  will  suddenly  go  up  to  eighty  per  cent. 
"Another  danger  is  dirtiness,  or  alleged 
rtiness.  I  have  known  a  gentleman 
ished  publicly  in  the  quad  three  nights 

succession  at  half-past  one  in  the  morn- 
g,  by  the  light  of  a  November  moon,  all 
>ry  quietly,  for  the  affair  was  not  a 
atter  of  pride,  but  of  shame.  It  had  come 

the  students'  ears  that  this  man  did  not 
>ssess  a  bathtub. 

"Another  man,  because  he  drank  too 
uch,  and  talked  too  much  of  noble  blood, 
id  tried  to  ignore  his  own  year  and  to 
it  too  friendly  with  senior  men,  had  his 
om  paved  with  stones,  while  a  fine,  fresh 
iddock  was  nailed  to  the  under  side  of 
s  table— a  most  unlikely  place.  The 
ones  were  easily  removed;  but  the  had- 
>ck  was  discovered  only  a  month  later, 
iany,  many  undesirable  things  have  hap- 
;ned  to  many  undesirable  men,  but  there 
as  always  a  reason. 

"  Dons  are  not  exempt.  A  certain  young 
story  tutor,  newly  elected  from  another 
illege,  who  considered  himself  superior  to 
s  new  comrades,  came  into  his  sitting- 
iom  one  evening  to  coffee,  accompanied 
f  several  other  dons  of  his  former  college, 
e  found  the  room  draped  from  floor  to 
iiling— that  peculiar  type  of  thin  paper 
lat  is  published  in  long,  narrow  rolls— 
lairs,  tables,  desks,  pictures,  curtains,  all 
ere  covered  with  it.  The  whole  room  was 
iite  unnavigable,  and  long  paper  streamers 
sated  in  the  breeze  from  his  windows. 
Wonderful  effect! 

Tricking  a  London  Paper 

A.  London  paper  once  heard  the  echo  of 
rather  advanced  case  of  ragging,  and 
nmediately  wrote  up  to  a  certain  im- 
ortant  undergraduate  member  of  a  great 
jllege  asking  for  an  interview.  The  under- 
rad  acquiesced  and  made  ready  a  wel- 
>me.  This  undergrad  was  a  high  officer 
i  the  0.  U.  D.  S.— dramatic  society,  one 
I  the  most  exclusive  of  the  university 
ubs— so  the  welcome  was  effective.  The 
arrespondent,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
'xford,  was  ushered  up  to  the  under- 
rad's  room  by  the  scout.  A  scout  is  a 
allege  servant  who  combines  the  duties  of 
'aiter,  housemaid,  chambermaid  and 
alet;  he  performs  his  duties  with  ineffi- 
iency  and  undispatch  with  the  aid  of  a 
tout's  boy  or  scoutlet  or  scoutling,  who 
'ears  his  master's  clothes  during  the 
va.c.'  There  is  one  scout  and  one  boy  to 
ach  staircase— that  is,  to  every  five  to 
sn  undergraduates.    The  correspondent, 


accompanied  by  one  scout's  boy  and  two 
college  porters,  all  armed  with  sticks  and 
furtive  glances,  arrived  at  the  door,  which 
he  found  to  be  an  oaken  slab  of  amazing 
thickness.  The  scout  tapped  quietly, 
evidently  according  to  a  complex  code; 
an  inner  door  was  unlocked,  and  a  whis- 
pered colloquy  took  place  through  a  little 
wicket  grate  in  the  outer  door.  Finally, 
the  correspondent  was  admitted,  the  two 
doors  being  bolted  and  locked  again.  The 
correspondent  thought  he  smelt  a  rat,  but 
the  dim-religious  darkness  of  the  staircase, 
and  the  fact  of  the  huge,  oaken  outer  door 
—commonly  called  an  'oak'— got  him 
wondering. 

"The  undergrad  was  a  consummate 
actor;  he  was  the  most  modern  of  men, 
and  much  in  contrast  with  his  environ- 
ment. He  shook  the  correspondent 
vigorously  by  the  hand,  and  pointed  to  a 
heavy  chair  and  a  siphon  and  other  desir- 
able accouterments;  but  he  talked  always 
in  a  low  voice,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  suddenly  to  listen,  and  sometimes 
quiet  footsteps  were  heard  outside.  The 
thing  that  put  the  correspondent  off  the 
scent  was  the  undergrad's  very  first  remark. 
The  undergraduate  said  with  an  apologetic 
laugh : 

" '  You  must  not  think,  Mr.  X.,  that  this 
is  the  normal  state  of  things  at  Col- 
lege. On  the  contrary,  we  are  usually  a 
very  quiet  college.  But  just  now  we  have 
to  take  the  most  ab— did  you  hear  any- 
thing ? — the  most  absurd  precautions ' ;  and 
then  went  on  with  the  most  detailed  account 
of  the  horrors  of  internecine  warfare. 

The  Sad  Plight  of  Lorenzo 

"'For  myself,'  said  the  undergraduate, 
'  you  see  I  am  a  rowing  man,  and  being  of 
a  senior  year,  and  president  of  such  and 
such,  I  am  a  person  of  some  importance 
in  this  little  world  of  ours;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that,  by  throwing  my  whole  weight 
upon  one  side  of  the  scale  I  could  bring 
the  thing  to  a  quick  but  bloody  conclusion. 
I  prefer,  however,  to  stand  apart,  and 
endeavor  to  use  my  influence  as  politically 
as  possible;  and  I  think  I  have  thus  pre- 
vented a  great  deal  of  '  At  this  point 

the  bedroom  door  opened  slowly  and  a 
gaunt  figure,  swathed  in  bandages,  limped 
into  the  room,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
odor  of  iodoform. 

" '  Lorenzo ! '  exclaimed  the  actor,  '  I  told 
you  to  lie  quiet  until  I  came  to  you.  You 
have  no  business  to  be  standing  up.'  And 
he  got  up  to  help  the  injured  man,  who 
staggered  against  the  doorpost,  exclaiming 
huskily: 

'"Water,  water!   Give  me  water!' 

"His  comrade  leapt  to  a  side  table  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  adding  a  drop 
or  two  of  some  strongly  aromatic  substance 
from  a  bottle  labeled  poison.  But  mean- 
while the  injured  man  had  struggled 
toward  the  window.  At  the  sound  of  the 
opening  casement  the  other  man  gave  an 
inarticulate  cry  cleared  the  width  of  the 
room  at  a  single  bound,  and  grasped  a 
bandaged  wrist. 

"'Are  you  mad,  man?  They  have  spies 
posted  in  the  quad.'  But  he  was  too  late. 
From  the  silence  below  came  a  cry: 

"'D'Acre!  d'Acre!  there  in  Colclough's 
window ' ;  and  soon  the  whole  quad  was  in 
an  uproar. 

"'Give  him  up  to  us!  Get  a  ladder. 
Smash  in  his  door  ' 

"Colclough  had  pressed  his  friend  back 
against  the  wall,  and  was  holding  the  glass 
of  liquid  to  his  parched  lips  when  a  lump 
of  coal  crashed  through  the  ancient  leaded 
lights,  and  swept  a  lane  along  the  crowded 
table.  D'Acre,  with  the  roar  of  a  frenzied 
animal,  pushed  his  helper  aside,  caught  up 
an  enormous  soda-water  machine,  returned 
staggering  to  the  broken  window,  lifted  it 
above  his  head,  and  cast  it  with  superhuman 
strength  from  the  window,  exclaiming: 

"'That  for  you,  Blennerhasset-Beau- 
champ  St.  John,  you  and  your  pack  of 
cowardly  curs ! ' 

"Then  with  a  moan  he  sank  fainting  to 
the  floor. 

"They  just  hit  off  the  London  corre- 
spondent's level  of  drama.  The  crowd 
swarmed  up  the  stairs,  and  amid  the  most 
inhuman  sounds  they  smashed  in  an  old 
packing-case— the  oak  had  been  quietly 


FKOM  THH  LONDON  SKETCH 


These  Hands  to  Play  for  You 


Above  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  hands  of  the  great  Piano 
artists. 

These  hands  earned  in  the 
aggregate  millions  of  dollars. 

They  charmed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  by  their 
matchless  wizardry  at  the 
Piano — their  astoundingmas- 
tery  of  almost  impossible  diffi- 
culties of  technique. 

Yet  they  charmed  but  few 
times  —  not  many  of  us  can 
carry  a  golden  recollection  of 
their  playing  —  some  of  us 
heard  them  not  at  all. 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit 
down  tonight  after  the  stress 
of  a  strenuous  day,  just  when 
you  want  relaxation — when 
you  want  to  be  mentally  re- 
vived and  refreshed  —  and 
listen  to  the  velvety  purring 
elegance  of  Leschitiszky — the 
thundering  majesty  of  Liszt 
— the  fire  of  Carreno  —  the 
passionate  romanticism  of 
Rubenstein  ? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  create 
these  sounds  for  yourself  — 
easily — with  little  or  no  men- 
tal or  physical  effort? 

You,  Mr.  Business  Man  — 
you,  Mr.  Merchant  — 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
your  little  child  play  the 
things  these  artists  play  or 
some  dear  old  song  or  hymn? 

You  can  have  them  all  at 
Your  command  by  means  of  a 
Cecilian  Player  Piano, — all  as 
they're  written, for  the  Cecilian 
Player  Piano  plays  the  entire 
keyboard  of  88  notes,  not 
merely  65  as  does  the  ordinary 
player  piano. 

You,  your  wife,  daughter,  or 
child  can  easily  play  the 
Cecilian  —  no  matter  how  in- 
different may  have  been  your 
or  their  musical  education. 

For  the  Cecilian  is  at  once 
the  most  simple,  the  freest 
from  useless  "gimcracks" — 
unnecessary  devices  —  confus- 
ing levers  —  of  any  player  piano 
manufactured. 

And  at  the  same  time  the 
Cecilian  is  the  surest,  most 
durable  and  most  easily  con- 
trolled player  piano  made,  for 
the  reason  that  its  interior 
mechanism  is  metal,  not  wood 
— unaffectable  by  heat  or  cold, 
moisture  or  dryness. 

Let  us  send  you  our  (free) 
Art  Brochure 


We  have  a  most  interesting  booklet 
on  Player  Pianos,  giving  vital  advice 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  right  Player 
Piano  and  why.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  Postal  Card  entitles 
you  to-  one  of  these  handsome  Bro- 
chures. Just  say  on  it  —  "Send  me 
Art  Brochure  D" — and  write  us  today. 

Cecilian  Player  Pianos 
The  Farrand  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Copyright,  1909.  The  Farrand  Company 
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manufacture  of  "  Sampeck 
'   Clothes"  FOR  YOUNG  1 
MEN,  from  the  time  a  coat  leaves 
the  designer  until  it  reaches  the 
final  examiner. 

One  tailor  moulds  the  shoulders.  Another 
shapes  the  front.  A  third  inserts  the  sleeves. 
A  fourth  is  pocket  expert.  And,  thus,  it  goes 
through  fifty-nine  processes.  No  individual 
tailor  could  possibly  "turn  out"  garments 
level  with  "Sampeck  Clothes"  for 
young  men. 

The  pictures,  reproduced  above,  show 
"Sampeck  Clothes"  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Any  clothier  who  serves 
young  men  can  show  them  to  you  or  get 
them  for  you.  Ask  yours  for  "Sampeck 
Clothes"  and  take  no  garment  without 
our  familiar  "Sampeck"  label,  which  is 
attached  to  the  inside  pocket  of  every  coat. 

"  THE  COLLEGE  ALMANAC  "  A  of 
College  Sports  and  College  Styles  you  can 
have  for  the  mere  writing. 

SAMUELW.PECK&CO. 

806~8  Broadway 

NEW  YORK. 


S^-SSS}^"     Comfort  becausethey  "'%J^ 
^>3§5^     do  not  tug  on  the  shoulders 

like  the  rigid-back  kind— and  viSr'^ 
SjSy    Style  because  the  trousers  hang 

perfectly,  regardless  of  the  wearer's  €gH 
position.  <^> 
^ft        Light  and  medium  weights.    Guar-  ^ 
&   anteed  by  makers.     Sold  by  all  good  0 
S   dealers  or  by  mail  direct.    Price,  50c.  S 

S  I  In  Beautiful  Gift  Boxes  for  the  Holidays  I  S 

*S>   \  I  ixcjuisitedesiensui  colors  by  Leon  Mm.   At/  ^5 
Vyour  dealers'  50c,  or  u  e  will  mail  direct  to  any  / 


address  with  your  presentati 
colorsaud  weight  desired.  //' 


card.    State  , 
sto-t/ti 


A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO.  ^$5" 
718  Main  Street 
Shitley,  Mass. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Dull  Safety  Razor  Blades 

Send  them  to  us.  We  Re-Sharpen  them  by  a  new  electric  process 
and  return  them  better  than  new.  (30c  a  dozen.)  New  blades  cost 
|1. 00.  Save  the  difference.  Send  for  leaflet,  "  flints  on  Shaving." 
Iff  free.    EE  SHARPENING  CO.,  36  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


opened  from  the  outside —shattered  the 
panels  of  the  inner  door,  and  a  very  bloody 
scene  ensued.  The  correspondent,  I  be- 
lieve, suffered  some  slight  injuries;  but 
d'Acre  was  '  killed.' 

"  Most  of  this,  slightly  diluted,  appeared 
in  the  correspondent's  paper  next  morning, 
but  the  day  after  a  true  account  came  out  in 
another  newspaper,  and  the  unfortunate 
journal  has  not  yet  heard  the  end  of  the  affair. 
Likewise,  ever  since  then,  that  journal  has 
had  its  knife  into  the  poor  university." 

Here  endeth  the  contribution  of  my 
collegian. 

I  had  intended  to  give  an  account  my- 
self of  how  we  newspaper  men  of  London, 
seasoned  and  up-to-snuff  as  we  thought 
ourselves,  were  taken  in  and  done  for  by 
these  innocent  undergrads,  but  the  above 
story  is  more  valuable  than  mine  would  be, 
because  it  is  written  from  the  inside  by 
an  eye-witness. 

If  you  happened  into  an  Oxford  College 
when  a  binge  was  going  on  you  might 
think  the  place  given  over  to  riotous  living. 
A  binge  is  simply  making  a  night  of  it 
when  some  great  occasion  is  to  be  cele- 
brated; as,  for  instance,  after  the  college 
boat  in  the  rowing  trials  bumps  the  craft 
ahead,  and  moves  up  one  place  on  the  list 
that  records  the  prowess  of  the  various 
college  crews. 

On  a  binge  night  the  college  authorities 
sleep  very,  very  soundly;  and  so  long  as 
the  celebrants  keep  within  the  college  walls 
and  do  not  issue  through  the  great  gate  to 
paint  the  outside  town  red,  they  are  reason- 
ably safe  from  any  penalty  next  day  be- 
yond the  usual  headache.  Nevertheless, 
much  quiet  study  goes  on  within  these 
educational  precincts. 

Gladstone's  Forgotten  Honors 

I  dare  say  that  many  undergrads  who 
afterward  became  distinguished  paid  little 
attention  during  their  term  to  the  educa- 
tional features  of  their  college  life.  When 
my  friend,  Horace  Hart,  M.  A.,  became 
controller  of  the  ancient  University  Press, 
he  was  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  man 
ever  appointed  to  govern  a  venerable 
institution,  so  the  first  thing  to  which  he 
set  himself  when  he  left  London  per- 
manently for  Oxford  was  to  get  the  Clar- 
endon Press  buildings  sort  of  cleaned  up, 
the  rubbish  heaps  in  the  corners  examined 
and  swept  away,  and,  metaphorically,  the 
cobwebs  brushed  aside.  In  doing  this  he 
discovered  many  surprising  things,  among 
others  a  piece  of  parchment  which  he 
recognized  at  once  to  be  documentary 
evidence  that  some  one  had  taken  a  double- 
first,  and  had  thought  so  little  of  it  that 
here  it  was  in  the  waste-basket,  as  one 
might  say.  A  double-first  in  Oxford  means 
the  same  as  a  double-man  in  Cambridge; 
which  signifies  that  the  recipient  has  come 
out  on  top  not  only  in  classics,  but  in 
mathematics.  The  attaining  of  a  double- 
first  is,  therefore,  a  very  rare  achievement, 
and  any  man  who  secures  it  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  learning. 

Mr.  Hart,  on  examining  the  record 
closer,  was  amazed  to  find  it  bore  the  name 
of  William  E.  Gladstone,  at  that  moment 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  controller 
at  once  sent  the  parchment  to  the  states- 
man, with  a  short  note  describing  how  it 
came  into  his  possession.  Gladstone  re- 
plied most  enthusiastically  in  his  own 
crabbed,  almost  illegible  handwriting, 
thanking  Mr.  Hart  for  his  courtesy,  declar- 
ing he  had  never  before  seen  this  document, 
and  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  he  ever 
took  a  double-first. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  stories  of  quiet 
scholarship  are  usually  not  so  interesting 
as  those  pertaining  to  binges  and  the  like. 
The  general  public  rarely  takes  the  under- 
grad  seriously.  He  is  believed  to  be  accu- 
rately described  in  a  poem  written  more 
than  a  century  ago,  which  represents  him 
as  one  who 

.    .    .    understands  computing 
The  odds  at  any  race  or  match, 

Is  a  dead  hand  at  pigeon  shooting. 

Kicks  up  rows,  knocks  down  the  watch, 

Plays  truant  and  the  rake  at  random, 

Drinks,  ties  cravats  and  drives  a  tandem. 

The  lines  stand  true  today  for  a  large  class 
of  undergrads;  except  that  for  tandem  we 
should  read  anything  from  a  motor-cycle 
to  a  sixty-horse-power  automobile. 

As  town  and  gown  avoid  each  other  and 
endeavor  to  keep  free  of  collisions,  so  the 
university  authorities  try  to  steer  clear  of 
serious  discussions  with  the  undergrads, 
for  they  don't  like  accounts  of  trouble  in 


In  other  days  when  ' 
the  good  people  went  to  the 
grocer  for  soda  crackers  they  got  just 
common  crackers  in  common  paper  bags. 

NOW 


come  to  you  in  that  wondrous  package 
that  enables  you  to  enjoy  such  soda 
crackers  as  those  old  folks  never  knew. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Sticks  Everything  But  Is  Not  Sticky 

Broken  into  147  pieces.  Perfectly  restored  by  CiEMENTIUM.  One 
large  piece  that  was  pulverized  replaced  by  a  C^MENTIUM  dupli- 
cate.   Not  a  single  rivet  used.     Now  as  good  as  new. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  4  foot  Chinese  vase  shown  in  the  photograph 
one  of  a  pair  in  the  Palm  Court  of  the  Carlton  Hotel,  London. 
This  feat  of  china  restoring  would  be  impossible  with 
any  other  adhesive,  for  C^MENTIUM 
is  the  only  one  that 

MAKES  AS  WELL  AS  MENDS 

When  once  set,  unaffected  by  heat,  water,  cli- 
mate  or  chemicals.    Sticks  practically  every- 
thing, including   china,  wood,  glass,  marble, 
earthenware.  Sticks  dissimilar  substances  such 
as  wood  and  metal.    Ready  to  use,  no  mixing 
with  water  necessary.    Odorless,  tasteless,  and 
non-potsonous. 
Price  25c  at  hardware  stores,  druggists,  stationers, 
grocers,  department  stores,  etc.   If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  we  will  mail  a  tin  upon  receipt  of  price. 

C/EMENTIUM  SALES  COMPANY 
Sole  Agents  for  U.S.A.,  120  P,  Boylston  St. ,  Boston,  Mass 

1209-P.  45  W.  34th  St.  1412-P,  Masonic  Temple, 

New  York  Chicago,  111. 


AmuseThfpubTic'with  Motion  Pictures 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY  as 
our  Instruction  Book  and  "Busi- 
ness Guide"  tells  all  We  furnish 

Complete  Outat  with  Big  Ad- 
vertiaingPosters.etc.  Humorous 
dramas  brimful  of  fun.  travel,  his- 
tory.religion,  temperance  work  and 
songs  illustrated.  One  man  can  do 
it  Astonishing  Opportunity  in 
any  locality  for  a  man  with  a  lit tl  t 
money  to  show  in  churches,  school 
houses,  lodge  halls,  theatres,  etc., 

, :  Five  Cent  Theatres 

Motion  Picture  Films  and  Song  Slides  rented. 

B*      P__f;»._  It's  easy;write 

lg  rrOlllS    to  us,  we'll  tell  you  how.    Catalog  free. 
AMUSEMENT  SUPPLY  CO  ,  830  IllinoU  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Send  for  our  Free  booklet 
How  to  Shave  With  Comfort 

which  teaches  the  correct  method  of 
shaving.    It  describes  and  illustrates  Our 
Masterpiece  Razor,  and  a  complete 
list  of  articles  useful  to 
men  who  shave. 


in  store  rooms. 
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COLGATE'S 

■jk.  RIBBON 

DENTAL  CREAM 


Antiseptic 

The  cleansing  dentifrice 
with  a  delightful  flavor. 

Your  teeth  will  soon  prove 
its  wonderful  efficiency  by 
their  whiteness  and  freedom 
from  deposits. 


Trial  tube  sent  for  4  cents 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  P 
55  John  St. 
New  York  City  I 


COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 
LIES  FLAT  ON  THE  BRUSH 


Something  new — only  scientific  garment  of 
the  kind  ever  invented.    Combines  solid  con 
fort  and  ease  with  "fine  form"  and  elegant  ap. 
pearance  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  society. 
—Always  drapes  evenly  in  front  and  back  —  nc 
bulkiness  — no  draw-strings  —  no  lacing  — no  rippin 
or  basting  — Can  be  worn  the  year  round. 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  buy  the  material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 
FrPP  Send*or°urFine  Illustrated  Book— "Fine-Form 
l  ICC  Maternity  Skirt"— It's  Free  to  every  woman 
writing  for  it.  Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their  advan- 
tages, styles,  material,  and  cost.   Gives  opinions  of  phy- 
sicians, dressmakers,  and  users.  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial. 
When  you  get  our  book,  if  your  dealer  has  not  yet  been 
supplied  with  Fine-Form  Maternity  Skirts,  make  your 
selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the  gar- 
ment toyourorder.  When  you  get  it,  wearl t  ten  days, 
and  if  you  don't  find  it  exactly  as  represented, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  every 
cent  paid.    Other  Skirts— If  not  in  need  of  a 
maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W  dress 
and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  — 
same  guarantee.—  Illustrated  book  free.  Which 
book  shall  we  send?    Write  to-day  to 
^Beyer&WilliamsCo.,Dept.28>Bnflalo,N.Y. 

SO%  PROFITS  — EXTRA  PREMIUMS. 

Manufacturer  wants  agents  of 
character  to  sell  guaranteed  jew- 
elry, all  or  part  of  their  time,  for 
cashcommissions  and  extra  premi- 
ums of  watches,  diamonds,  jew- 
elry, and  table-  ware.  Outfit  free. 
Goods  sent  prepaid.  Write  now 
for  free  booklet  giving  com- 
plete information  of  new  idea. 

A.  W.  HOLMES  &  CO., 
66  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Make  Money! 


We  want  one  re 
'  sponsible  hus' 
in  every  town 
city  to  handle  the  new  Aladdin  Cigar  Lighter, 
Cutter  and  Advertiser.  You  make  your  profit 
selling  the  lighters  outright,  or  by  placir 
them  and  selling  the  8  revolving  advei 
tising  spaces  at  so  much  per  space  per 
month.   As  a  handsome  never-fail  cigar 
lighter  it  is  the  best  ever;  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium  it  is  a  marvel ;  as  a 
money-maker  — write  us. 

ALADDIN  COMPANY 
1436  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

My  free  illustrated  Southern  small  farm  story.  Yoi 
will  enjoy  reading  it.  Address 
GEO.  H.  HEAFFOBD,  279  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


the  university  appearing  in  the  newspapers. 
Therefore,  if  a  student  is  at  all  wise  he 
does  not  make  his  escapades  too  blatant 
and  public,  for  the  authorities  will  ignore 
them  if  given  any  sort  of  a  chance.  When, 
upon  rare  occasion,  a  popular  man  is  sent 
down,  that  is,  expelled,  the  authorities  have 
to  be  mighty  sure  that  there  is  plain  justi- 
fication for  it.  Should  there  be  the  least 
taint  of  tyranny  about  the  action,  a  riot 
may  ensue,  and  even  under  the  most  just 
auspices  the  students  manifest  their  dis- 
pleasure by  engaging  a  large  and  gloomy 
hearse,  with  two  or  four  or  six  jet-black 
horses,  and  a  driver  who  wears  yards  of 
crape  from  his  tall  black  hat,  and  solemn 
mutes,  and  all  the  other  gruesome  para- 
phernalia of  a  funeral.  Then  some  hun- 
dreds of  undergrads,  in  deep  mourning, 
follow  the  empty  hearse,  keeping  slow  step 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul;  and  thus  they  parade  the  town,  and 
accompany  their  expelled  fellow-student  to 
the  railway  station. 

The  authorities  don't  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  neither  does  any  one  else  in  Oxford, 
except,  perhaps,  the  participants  who  may 
take  a  dismal  joy  in  the  function. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
full  siphon  of  soda-water,  when  flung  reck- 
lessly into  the  street,  is  an  excellent  aid 
to  the  expulsion  of  an  undergraduate.  It 
is  a  most  dangerous  projectile,  scattering 
thickly  broken  glass  in  all  directions,  and  its 
indiscriminate  use  is  frowned  down  upon 
by  the  students  themselves,  one  reason 
being,  perhaps,  that  each  siphon  costs 
sixty  cents.  Modern  science,  however, 
has  furnished  the  undergrad  with  hand- 
grenades  almost  equally  satisfactory,  and 
neither  so  expensive  nor  so  dangerous. 
These  are  the  ordinary,  innocent  electric- 
light  bulbs,  which  are  now  to  be  had  in 
most  of  the  colleges  for  the  mere  unscrewing. 
When  flung  against  a  stone  wall  or  down 
on  a  brick  pavement  they  explode  with  a 
gratifying  crash. 

Electric-light  bulbs  also  furnish  the 
means  of  a  quieter  demonstration.  Sup- 
pose an  undergrad  learns  that  there  is 
to  be  a  hilarious  meeting  in  one  of  the 
rooms  on  his  floor,  and  suppose  he  wishes 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  night.  That  being  so  he 
proceeds  thus: 

The  Trouble -Making  Farthing 

He  secures  the  smallest  copper  coin  in 
the  realm,  denominated  a  farthing;  a  coin 
alleged  to  have  been  invented  so  that  a 
Scotchman  may  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  unscrews  an  electric  bulb 
and  finds  that  the  farthing  just  fits  in  its 
socket.  Placing  it  there,  he  screws  the 
bulb  on  again.  The  moment  the  electric 
current  is  turned  on  there  is  an  instan- 
taneous flash  and  splutter,  and  every  light 
on  that  circuit  goes  out.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  who  has  done  this, 
for  the  culprit  once  more  removes  the  bulb, 
and  flings  the  farthing  out  of  the  window. 
There  will  be  no  more  illumination  in  that 
section  of  the  college  until  the  electricians 
get  to  their  work  next  day. 

Talking  of  the  smallest  coin  in  the  realm, 
there  was  a  time,  some  years  ago,  when  it 
was  quite  unsafe  to  ask  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Stolbury-Normanhurst,  undergraduate,  for 
the  loan  of  a  farthing,  and  yet  the  Honorable 
S.  N.  was  a  very  rich  young  man,  who  kept 
a  valet,  and  cut  such  a  swath  at  Oxford 
that  he  came  frequently  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities. 

The  senior  proctor  of  that  day  was  the 
mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  inflicted 
the  highest  possible  fine.  One  morning  the 
Honorable  appeared  before  him,  and  was 
not  only  warned,  but  also  ordered  to  pay 
into  the  university  chest  the  sum  of  five 
pounds,  just  a  trifle  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  youth  had  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  guineas  in  his  pocket,  not  expect- 
ing to  be  so  heavily  progged,  so  he  requested 
an  extension  of  time,  which  was  cheerfully 
accorded. 

"You  may  bring  the  money  here  at 
ten  o'clock  tomorrow,"  said  the  obliging 
proctor. 

Now,  this  misguided  youth  telegraphed 
to  his  bankers  in  London,  as  a  result  of 
which  message  there  came  up  to  Oxford 
on  the  4:55  express  a  box  containing  exactly 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  farthings, 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Stolbury- 
Normanhurst. 

Next  morning  at  ten  the  Honorable, 
followed  by  his  valet,  who  for  the  moment 
enacted  the  part  of  Judas,  and  carried  the 
bag,  appeared  before  the  senior  proctor, 
whose  eyes  opened  in  astonishment  as  the 


Gillette  Safety  Razor 

DO  you  suppose  any  man  would  be  with- 
I  out  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor  if  he  knew 
what  it  would  do  for  him? 
Perhaps  you  imagine  that  it  will  not  do  the 

work  for  you  that  it  does  for  others — your  face  is  ten- 
der—  your  beard  tough  —  or  there  is  some  special  skill 
required. 

All  a  man  needs  is  to  try  a  Gillette.  Three  million 
men  with  all  sorts  of  beards  shave  with  a  Gillette 
every  morning  —  it  is  about  the  easiest  thing  they  do. 

The  time  to  buy  a  Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three  months  and  it  lasts  a 
lifetime. 

The  Gillette,  illustrated  herewith,  is  so  compact 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped  in  the 
side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It  comes  in  gold,  silver  or 
gun  metal  —  with  handle  and  blade  box  to  match. 
The  blades  are  fine. 

Prices,  $5.00  to  $7.50.    For  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette  Shaving  Brush  —  bristles  gripped  in 
hard  rubber:  and  Gillette  Shaving  Stick  —  a  soap  worthy  of  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 
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Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.   IjlLLL  1  1  Ei   OALLlJ   LU.   63  St.  Alexander  St. 
London  Office  Montreal 
17  Holborn  Viaduct  506  Kimball  Building,  Boston 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


The  name  STJPERBA  on 
Cravata  or  Sox  means  longer 
wear,  more  attractive  appearance 
and  more   complete  satisfaction 
than  can  be  had  in  any  other  make. 

Haberdashers  everywhere  sell 
SUPERBA  Cravats  at  50c.  and  $1.00 
and  SUPERBA  Sox  at  50c.  the  pair  in 
all  colors.    If  yours  cannot  supply  you 
write  to  us  direct. 

H.  C  COHN  &  CO. 
218  Andrews  Sl.  Rochester.  New  York 


Automobile  Jackets, 
Blizzard  Proof 

Outside  texture  so  closely  woven  it  resists 
wind  and  wear  alike.   Lined  with  wool 
fleece  that  defies  the  cold.    Snap  fast- 
eners, riveted  pockets. 

PARKER'S 
Arctic  Jacket 

Registered  in  U.  S.  Pat.  OJice. 
Better  than  an  overcoat  (or  facing  cold 
and  work  together.  Warm,  durable,  com- 
fortable. Ask  your  dealer,  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  5  2.^5 
JOHN  H.  PARKER  CO..  Dept.  57 
25  James  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  chance 
to  go  into  business? 

I  know  of  places  in  every  state  where  retail  stores 
are  needed  — and  I  also  know  something  about  a  retail 
i  line  that  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  a  comparatively 
!  small  investment —  aline  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
growth  into  a  large  general  store  are  great.  No  charge 
for  my  services.  Write  today  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  West  Randolph  St..  Chicago 


6 


%NET.  Security,  First  Mort- 
gage Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 

Not  affected  by  financial  or  trade 
conditions.  Size  and  time  to  suit.  Judgment 
Bond  for  double  amount  with  each  Mortgage. 
Select  property.  Careful  appraisement ;  char- 
acter of  owner  A.  C.  Leslie  Company, 
determined.  Suite  100,  Bakewell  Law 
Booklet— FREE           Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

Learn  to  tnlk  well.   It  assures  success  for 
preachers,  lawyers,  clerks,  business  men. 
Easy  payments.  Small  cost.  Full  guarantee 
of  success.   Officers  and  teachers  all  well 
known  men.    Investigate.  Handsome 
catalog  free.   Call  for  catalog  224. 
INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 
1414  L  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


POST  CARDS 


of  your 


also  local  views  for  dealers ;  150  for  $1.75; 
I-arsferquantitiescheaper.  Samples  and  full  i: 

SUFFOLK  POST  CARD  CO.,  591  Atlantic  At*.,  Boston.  Mass. 


,  S3  25    '  .  S3  00 

□  formation  for 2c  stamp. 
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From  the  day  you  put  down 

Cooks  Linoleum 

you  have  sensible  floors,  com- 
fortable, sanitary,  easily  cleaned, 
long-lasting  —  and  nearly  as 
handsome  as  tile  or  parquetry. 

To  insure  wearing  quality,  see 
that  the  name  "Cook's"  is 
printed  on  the  back  of  linoleum 
you  buy. 

Cook's  Inlaid  Linoleum, 

pattern  through  to  back,  is 
molded  in  one  piece  with  no 
joints  or  seams  to  ojDen  like  the 
old  pieced-together  kind. 

Cook's  Printed  Linoleum 

is  tough,  flexible,  retains  its 
pattern  longer  under  hard  wear. 

Write  for  Linoleum  Book  J\f,  showing 
patterns  in  colors  and  suggestion-sketches  for 
various  rooms. 


Cook's  Cork  Carpet  for  public  places. 


Cook's  Decora,  the  artistic  wall- 
coveringthatcan  becleaned  with 
a  damp  cloth.  Beautiful  designs 
in  all  color  harmonies.  Comes 
in  rolls ;  any  paper-hanger  can 
put  it  on.  Write  for  interesting 
booklet  "Home  Decoration." 


COOK'S  LINOLEUM 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Togards 


No  more  holes 
in  your  stockings 


You  can  wear  stockings  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  delicate  fabrics  without  having 
the  toes  poke  through. 

Togards  prevent  it  by  protecting  the  toes 
of  the  stockings.  They  are  worn  over  the 
forepart  of  thebare  feet  underneath  thestock- 
ingand  make  darning  a  thing  of  the  past. 

They  give  longer  life  to  the  stockings  and 
insure  foot-comfort  at  all  times.  They  ab- 
sorb perspiration,  protect  tender  feet  and 
make  walking  easier. 

Soft,  light,  snug-fitting  and  elastic;  take 
up  little  space,  and  are  sanitary  and  washa- 
ble. Natural  color — not  dyed — in  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

Lisle  —  10c  a  pair:  12  pairs  SI; 
Silk— 25c  a  pair;  12  pairs  $2.75. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed  wax  envelope  bearing  the 
Togard  trademark. 

Sold  by  over  5000  dealers.  If  yours  should  not 
happen  to  have  Togards,  we'll  send  them  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price — be  sure  to  state  size  of  stockings. 

H.L.Nelke&Co..2159N.Warnock St.,  Philadelphia 


=  EARNING  MONEY= 

Any  one — man,  woman,  boy,  girl — can  do 
it  and  no  experience  is  necessary.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  have  made  it  sure.  All  you 
need  is  faith  in  yourself.  If  you  think  you're 
going  to  amount  to  something,  write  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 

and  get  your  start  now. 


menial  poured  forth  on  his  table  the  equiv- 
alent in  copper  of  five  pounds  in  gold. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  right,  sir," 
said  the  Honorable  Mr.  Stolbury- Norman- 
hurst. 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  replied  the 
proctor  in  his  sua  vest  tones.  "I  regret 
that  the  duties  of  my  office  compel  me  to 
have  this  accumulation  counted ;  but  that 
is  merely  a  form,  and  casts  no  reflection 
on  your  probity.  Please  be  seated,  Mr. 
Stolbury-Normanhurst. " 

As  the  Honorable  sat  down  the  proctor 
arose,  whispered  a  few  words  to  his  secre- 
tary, then,  with  a  courteous  bow  to  the 
undergraduate,  he  left  the  room. 

The  secretary  counted  for  an  hour,  but 
could  not  make  the  account  come  right, 
and  wearied  with  his  efforts  gave  place  to 
one  of  the  proctor's  clerks,  and  so,  in  relays, 
the  counters  slowly  counted.  The  rules 
of  the  proctor's  office  did  not  allow  the 
Honorable  to  leave  until  he  received  his 
acquittance.  About  noon  an  anxious, 
perturbed  valet,  loaded  with  apologetic 
messages,  was  scouring  Oxford,  trying  to 
find  the  senior  proctor.  The  imprisoned 
culprit  was  ready  to  pay  any  sum  in  gold, 
and  to  make  the  most  groveling  of  apolo- 
gies, if  permitted  even  to  go  out  to  lunch; 
but  the  proctor  could  not  be  found, 
and  no  one  else  had  the  power  to  release 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Stolbury-Normanhurst, 
who  was  gradually  being  driven  insane  by 
the  slow,  monotonous  clink  of  coin. 

The  Proctor's  Little  Joke 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  the  proctor 
returned,  calm  and  imperturbable.  He 
had  evidently  dined  well,  and  was  good- 
naturedly  satisfied  with  the  world.  The 
usually  spruce  undergraduate  sat  there 
with  rumpled  hair,  in  a  state  of  disheveled 
despair. 

"Can't  you  get  it  right?"  asked  the 
proctor  in  surprise. 

"I  regret  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"that  up  to  now  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  purred  the  proctor. 
"How  extraordinary !  Why  not  induce  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Stolbury-Normanhurst  to 
give  you  five  sovereigns  and  take  away 
this  copper?" 

"Great  Heavens!"  groaned  the  unfor- 
tunate collegian,  "I  don't  need  any  induc- 
ing. That's  what  I've  been  begging  them 
to  do  ever  since  eleven  o'clock  this  morning. " 

"Why  didn't  you  send  for  me?"  mildly 
reproached  the  proctor. 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  Honorable 
made  no  reply,  but  forked  over  the  gold 
and  left;  while  the  valet  shoveled  the 
farthings  back  into  the  bag. 

The  chief  officials  of  the  colleges  are 
called  Heads  of  Houses.  In  fifteen  colleges 
of  Cambridge  these  Heads  are  termed 
Masters,  while  in  one  Cambridge  college 
there  is  a  President,  and  in  another  a 
Provost. 

Oxford  is  much  more  various.  There  is 
the  Warden  of  New  College,  the  President 
of  Magdalen,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
the  Principal  of  Brasenose,  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  the 
Master  of  Pembroke,  all  Heads  of  Houses. 

Each  college  has  its  own  peculiar 
customs;  some  of  them  rather  quaint. 
All  Souls,  for  instance,  might  be  called 
well-named,  for  it  has  no  bodies;  that  is  to 
say,  no  undergrads.  It  possesses  a  magnif- 
icent building,  a  chapel  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford,  a  splendid 
library,  and  is  equipped  with  a  Warden  as 
its  Head,  and  numerous  Fellows  who  have 
nobody  to  teach.  Indeed,  a  Fellowship  in 
All  Souls  is  about  the  greatest  sinecure  on 
this  earth  today,  for  the  revenue  of  the 
college  is  slightly  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  beautiful  monument 
was  erected  to  the  poet  Shelley  within  the 
precincts  of  University  College,  yet  Uni- 
versity College  expelled  Shelley  just  two 
years  less  than  a  century  ago,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  couplet  to  the  effect  that: 

Seven  wealthy  toums  contend  for  Homer 
dead, 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged 
his  bread. 

Queen's  College  is  honeycombed  with  tra- 
dition. During  my  early  days  in  England 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  a 
Christmas  dinner  at  Queen's,  and  coming, 
as  I  did,  directly  from  Western  America,  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  quaint  ceremony 
of  bringing  in  a  huge  boar's  head  on  a 
gigantic  platter,  decked  with  rosemary, 


U.S.PAT  OFF. 


Wears  Like  Iron' 
New  Life  and  Looks 
to  Old  Doors 


YOUR  DOORWAY 

Is  to  Every  Passer-by  an  Index  to 
the  Character  of  What's  Inside 

Does  yours  do  you  justice  ?  No  need  to 
wait  until  next  repairing  time,  or  put  off 
refinishing  it  as  a  "task"  to  be  dreaded. 

JAP-A-LAC  WILL  MAKE  IT  LIKE 
NEW.  Get  a  can  to-day  at  your  dealer's  and 
everyone  who  knows  what  you're  goingto  do 
will  want  to  "help"  with  the  transformation. 

JAP-A-LAC  is  the  hardest,  most  dur- 
able and  lustrous  colored  varnish  made. 
Applied  according  to  directions  it  "  sets" 
hard  as  adamant  w  ith  a  mirrorlike  surface 
and  "Wears  Like  Iron." 

JAP-A-LAC  is  made  in  sixteen  beauti- 
ful colors  for  refinishing  every  kind  of 
woodwork,  Bric-a-brac,  Chandeliers,  Floors, 
Furniture  and  every  painted  or  varnished 
surface  from  cellar  to  garret. 

JAP-A-LAC  has  no  substitute. 

For  Sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and 

Drug  Dealers 

If  your  dealer  doesnot  keep  JAP- A -I.AC,  sendushis 
name,  with  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  and  we  will 
send  a  free  sample,  quarter  pint  can  of  any  color  (ex- 
cept gold  which  is  25c)to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 


Write  for  illustrated  book- 
let containing  interesting 
information  and  beauti- 
ful color  card.  Free  on 
request. 


Our  Green  Label  Line  of 
clearvarnishesislhe  highest 
quality  manufactured.  Its 
use  insures  perfect  results. 
Ask  your  paint  dealer. 


THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  CO. 

3089  Glidden  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


JAP-A-LAC  Model  Floor  Graining  Process  solves  the  problem 
of  "  What  shall  I  do  with  my  old  carpeted  floor  to  make  It 
sanitary  and  refined  7  "  Tour  Painter  can  do  It  at  a  little 
expense  or  you  can  do  it  yourself.   Insist  on  JAP-A-LAC. 


Hayden's  Film  Tank 

Takes  all  sixes  films  up  to  4  x  5, 
and  is  very  simple  to  operate. 

Price,$1.00.  Why  Pay  More? 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  these 
goods,  we  will  send  same  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Hayden's 
Improved  Film  Printing  Frame 


Prints  can  be  made  from 
the  roll  film  in  the  long 
strip,  :md  any  part  of  the 

negative  may  be  placed  p  -  75ccomr)letp 
on  any  part  of  the  print-  ±rice,  complete 

ing  paper.    It  also  has  __      _  , 

a  movable  set  of  mats  Hayden  s 

that  can  be  adjusted  to  Convertible  Plate  Frame  1 
any  position  on  the 

negative  and  locked,  Taking  all  sizes  dry  plates 
making  all  prints  alike,    from  1  inch  wide  up  to  6L3  x 

,    Prints  can  be  made  i 
on  a  6i-2  x  Sl2  paper  from 
a  4  x  5  negative,  leaving  j 
white  border  for  fram- 
ing.   A  postal  attach- 
ment comes  with  each 
frame,  making  postal 
prints  from  any  part  of 
the  negative   and  also 
for  the  use  of  making 
Price,  $  1 .50  complete        prints  from  films. 
A.  C.  HAYDEN  &  CO.,  Anglim  Bldg.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


rERTIFIEDPVBLIC 
V  ACCOVNTANT 


The  only  Professions  in  which  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  We  equip  you  for  practice  anywhere.  No  classes; 
individual  instruction.  Courses  embrace  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Practical  Accounting.  Auditing,  Commercial  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice. 
Write  for  Booklet  N. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE.  Dept.  N, 
27-29  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
Recognized  Accountancy  School  of  the  World. 


NO 

DISEASE 
GERMS 
Collect  in 
The 


MAXIM 

ANTISEPTIC 

MOUTH  PIECE 


Clei.i  (ilas.  Onlv  —  ..nd  J"ii 
A  posiliv,  (KcJenli.c  "f  li« 
by  indKcrimioaV  use  <»( 
vallK  their  GoihI  llckh 
pil.lK,  .stores  -in, I  ptiNii 
Should  bo       cvci)  'phone.  MijiVth 


Ell 


SO  CENTS— POST  PAID- SEND  MONEY  ORDER  OR  STAMPS. 

Maxim  Specialty  Co. 

12  WAVERLY  PLACE.  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  tiuiAIvi.  Ltvc  Aj?tou^<rneJrtor>> MmI1 


raduatrs  are  fillinc  High  Salaried 
Positions. 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

11  easy  fascinating  work.  Our 
es  ol  Personal  Home  Instruction  by  cor- 
complete,  practical.  Kleven  years'  suc- 
I  cessful  teaching.  Expert  instructors.  Competent  workers 
I  helped  to  positions.  Write  for  Handsome  Art  Book.  Free, 
j  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  i  Founded  1898  i 
1  ■    X.  46  Galle 


Arts 


Mich. 


for  FREE 

CATALOGUE 


FASTEST-SAFEST  GUN  EVER  MADE 

SIX  SHOTS  IN  FOUR  SECONDS.  Perfect  hammerless  non-clog- 
ging action.  134  to  32  ii..  GENUINE  IMPORTED  DAMASCUS 
BARREL..  FULL  length  top  rib  makes  quick  sighting  automatic.  Hinged  breech 
block —  solid  steel  wall  always  between  shell  and  shooter.  Easy  take-down  with- 
out tools.  Bore,  gauge  and  drop  of  stock  optional.  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR 
ANY  FEATURE  NAMED.  Don't  buy  until  you  see  our  FREE  BOOK  describing  this  pump  gun  and  our  superb  line 
of  singleB  and  doubles.   THE  UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  313  Auburndale.  TOLEDO,  O. 
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Sportsmen  Agree 

There's  nothing  can  equal  our  Challenge 
Brand  as  a  collar  for  hunting — either  in  the 
brush  or  in  the  open.  They  are  always  fresh 
and  neat  regardless  of  dust  or  bad  weather. 

WATERPROOF 

Collar^  a  Cuffs 

Enable  you  to  enjoy  your  day  in  the  woods,  yet  main- 
tain a  trim  appearance  all  the  while.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  other  waterproof  collars  —  never  shiny, 
hut  correct  in  finish  and  texture  as  the  best  linen. 

Challenge  Collars  and  Cuffs  are  made  in  the  latest, 
most  up-to-date  models.  They  have  the  perfect  tit  and 
dressy  look  of  the  best  linen  collars  —  our  new  "Slip- 
Easy"  finish  permits  easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie. 

Challenge  Collars  and  Cuffs  are  absolutely  water- 
proof, never  turn  yellow,  can  be  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water.    You  really  can't  tell  them  from  linen. 

Sold  by  first-class  haberdashers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  Challenge  Brand  Collars  and  Cuffs,  send 
us  25  cts.,  stating  size  and  style  of  collar  you  desire,  or 
50  cts.  per  pair  for  cuffs,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  at  once.  Our  new  booklet  gives  valuable  pointers 
about  the  correct  thing1  in  dress  —  what  to  wear  and  when 
to  wear  it.    Let  us  send  it  to  you. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  "A" 

725-727  Broadway,  New  York 


Boston,  6S  Bedford  St. 
Chicago.  161  Market  St. 
St.  Louis,  505  North  7th  St. 

Toronto, 


Philadelphia,  900  Chestnut  St. 
San  Francisco,  718  Mission  St. 
Detroit,  117  Jefferson  Ave. 
58-64  Fraser  Ave. 


The  Wise  Men 

in  business  keep  wise  by  confirming  their  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  and  by  securing  trustworthy  counsel 
when  new  problems  arise. 
For  immediate  guidance  in 
matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance or  circumstances  that 
preclude  securing  legal  ad- 
vice, correct  legal  knowl- 
edge is  secured  at  once  from 


Commercial  Law 
Simplified 


Some  of  the  5,000 
Subjects  Treated : 

Contracts, 
Commercial  Paper, 
Agency  Partnership, 
Corporations, 
Sales  of 
Personal  Property, 

Bailments, 
Common  Carriers, 
Chattel  Mortgages. 
Bankruptcy, 
Legal  Reme3ies. 


Correct  answers  to  2251 
legal  questions  for  the  Busi- 
ness Man  and  Accountant, 
together  with  a  digest  of 
the  Incorporation  Laws  of 
all  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries* The  Text  is  written  in  easy,  concise  style, 
and  this  work  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
business  men  who  have  referred  to  it. 
Commercial  Law  Simplified  contains  over  500  pages,  6%x9%, 
regulation  law  sheep  binding  of  excellent  quality.  Price$5,witli 
privilege  of  returning  if  not  satisfied  after  10  days  examination. 
If  interestedalsoask  for  our  great  Business  Encyclopaedia  offer. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  0,  Detroit. Mich. 


eware  of  Imitations 

of  the  fasteners  men  swear   \\T  II 
by,  not  at-look  for  name  WaSnDUTIie 
Pat.  Imp. 

Fasteners 

stamped  on 
the  genuine 
The  genuine  Wash- 
burne  Fasteners  are 
Little  but  never  let  go 


Key  Chains     -  25c 
Scarf  Holders  -  10c 
Cuff  Holders    -  20c 
Bachelor  Buttons  10c 
Catalogue  Free.  Sold 
Everywhere.  Sent  Prepaid. 
Look  for  the  Name  Washburne 
AMERICAN  RING  COMPANY,  Dept.  74.  Waterbory,  Conn. 


held  high  above  the  servitor,  while  the 
procession  that  followed  chanted  in  Latin 
the  ancient  carol  beginning  with  the  line: 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I. 

Here  the  twelve  Fellows  of  the  college 
all  sit  on  one  side  of  the  table,  with  the 
Provost  in  the  center,  in  imitation  of  the 
Last  Supper,  as  painted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  in  Milan. 

If  you  dine  at  Queen's  College  next  New 
Year's  night  the  bursar  will  come  round 
after  the  meal  and  present  you  with  a 
needle  holding  three  threads,  remarking: 
"Take  this,  and  be  thrifty";  going  before 
you  can  reply  that  you  came  from  the  land 
where  the  sewing-machine  was  invented. 

The  picturesque  Henry  V  entered 
Queen's  College  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  they  do  say  that  he  went  the  pace, 
scattering  abroad  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  the  electric-light  bulb.  However,  he 
reformed,  and  appeared  before  his  father 
in  a  cloak  decorated  with  many  button- 
holes, while  from  each  hole  depended  a 
threaded  needle.  I  suppose  Henry  wished 
the  "  governor"  to  believe  that  he  had  done 
this  buttonholing  himself,  and  being  in  a 
measure  the  returned  prodigal  son  of  the 
day,  he,  perhaps,  feared  the  old  man  would 
follow  precedent  and  clasp  him  to  the  pater- 
nal bosom ,  therefore  as  a  precaution  he  came 
into  the  presence  bristling  with  needles, 
like  the  fretful  porcupine.  You  now  see  the 
reason  for  being  presented  with  a  needle 
and  thread  on  New  Year's  night,  which 
is  the  recognized  date  for  good  resolutions. 

Perhaps  the  quaintest  old-fashioned 
privilege  that  Queen's  possesses  is  that 
just  outside  its  own  threshold.  The  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door  are 
sanctuary.  The  undergrad  about  to  be 
nabbed  by  a  proctor  and  his  two  bulldogs 
makes  for  his  own  college  if  he  thinks  he 
has  any  show  in  a  Marathon  race;  but,  if 
hard  pressed,  he  flings  himself  panting  on 
the  steps  of  Queen's,  and  there,  for  the 
moment,  he  is  safe.  As  a  usual  thing  the 
proctor  and  the  bulldogs  give  it  up  when 
Charles  Algernon  reaches  this  sanctuary; 
but,  of  course,  the  young  man  cannot  spend 
the  rest  of  his  term  at  Oxford  on  the  steps, 
and  if  the  proctor  and  his  bulldogs  care  to 
stand  outside  long  enough  they  can  starve 
him  into  surrender.  But  as  this  would 
attract  a  crowd,  which  the  authorities 
always  wish  to  avoid,  the  youth,  when  he 
gets  his  second  wind,  usually  escapes, 
although  the  bulldogs  sometimes  lurk  in 
the  neighborhood  to  pounce  upon  him 
when  once  he  gets  in  the  street  again. 
However,  as  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  so 
all  the  world— except  the  proctor  and  his 
bulldogs— is  friendly  to  a  breathless  young 
fellow  who  has  attained  sanctuary;  and  any 
passerby  will  gladly  search  for  the  proctor, 
and  give  information  to  the  fugitive. 

On  the  Steps  of  Queen's 

Once,  however,  an  undergrad  played  it 
low  down  on  a  determined  proctor.  It 
was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
chase  had  been  red  hot.  The  bulldogs 
always  know  when  a  student  is  making  for 
sanctuary,  and  they  do  their  best  to  inter- 
cept him.  But  in  this  case  they  did  not 
succeed.  The  young  fellow  flung  himself 
on  the  steps,  and  Lay  there  for  a  time  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  proctor  called 
together  his  equally  done-out  men,  who  are 
termed  bulldogs,  and  they  took  station 
on  the  street  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
runner  was  compelled  to  act  the  part  of 
Davy  Crockett's  coon.  Time  passed;  the 
collegian  sat  up,  mopped  his  brow,  and 
complained  that,  now  he  had  achieved 
sanctuary,  the  proctor,  or  proggins  as  they 
call  him,  wasn't  playing  the  game. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  thus  the  group 
held  ground  until  five  minutes  to  twelve. 
At  midnight  an  undergrad  cannot  get  into 
his  college;  and  the  penalty  for  being  out 
all  night  goes  far  beyond  any  fine  a  proctor 
will  impose.  At  five  minutes  to  twelve 
the  student  hammered  with  the  knocker  on 
the  gate  of  Queen's;  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  young  man,  taking  off  his  hat  to 
the  proctor,  entered  and  was  safe.  The 
point  of  this  story,  which  is  now  an  Oxford 
classic,  is  that  Queen's  was  the  young  man's 
college.  He  might  have  entered  any  time 
he  liked,  and  the  proctor  could  not  have 
pursued  him,  but  the  temptation  to  keep 
proggins  and  the  bulldogs  uselessly  stand- 
ing in  the  street  for  three  hours  was  too 
much  for  the  young  man's  sense  of  humor. 

So  proctors  do  not  always  win  like  the 
one  who  counted  the  coins  by  proxy. 


A  Dainty  Enameled  Bedroom 

WHAT  could  be  prettier  or  more  inviting 
than  a  dainty  bedroom  with  walls,  furni- 
ture and  woodwork  all  enameled  in  white  or 
some  delicate  tint  to  harmonize  nicely  with 
draperies  and  furnishings? 

ACME  QUAUTr 

ENAMEL  (Neal's) 

gives  that  smooth,  beautiful,  genuine  enamel 
surface  so  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  bright  and 
attractive.  Anyone  can  apply  it  by  following 
the  simple  directions  on  the  can. 

ACME  QUALITY  VARNISH  — Cives  adu 

door  frames,  window-sills,  scuffed  stairs,  etc.  Inexpensive  and 
easily  applied. 

ACME  QUALITY  FURNITURE  POLISH-Cleans,  polishes,  and 
renews  the  finish  of  all  varnished  surfaces. 

ACME  QUALITY  FLOOR  WAX— Heady  for  use.  Gives  a  hand- 
some, lustrous,  satin-like  surface  easily  cared  for  and  very  durable. 
Equally  adapted  for  the  wax  finish  so  popular  for  furniture  and 
woodwork. 

If  it's  a  surface  to  be  painted,  enameled,  stained,  varnished  or  finished 
in  any  way,  there's  an  ACME  QUALITY  Kind  to  fit  the  purpose. 

The  Acme  Quality  Textbook  on  Paints  and  Finishes  tells  yon 
just  what  paint,  enamel,  stain  or  varnish  to  buy  for  any  kind  of 
work  an  J  the  best  way  to  apply  it.   Everyone  should  keep  a  copy- 
handy.  Gives  you  just  the  information  you  want,  vjhenyouzvant  it. 
Write  for  a  complimentary  copy. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS,  Dept.  Q,  Detroit,  Micb. 

IN  DETROIT— Life  is  Worth  Living 


THE  MAN 
THE 


SAYS:  Today  it  takes  merely  a  fe-iv  /tours  to  pro- 
duce a  Bannatyne;  but  it  took  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  produce  the  first  one.  Twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience in  designing  and  making  low  priced  watches, 
and  over  1000  watchmaking  tools  and  machines,  is  crystallized  in  the  Bannatyne, 
"A  TIMEKEEPER  AHEAD  OF  THE  TIMES" 

The  smallest,  thinnest,  easiest  winding  low  priced  watch.  The  only  one  that  is  accu- 
rate and  durable — that  is  a  real  watch  built  on  watch  principles — that  has  lock  setting 
device  for  setting-  hands,  noiseless  winding,  and  many  other  special  features  found 
exclusively  in  much  higher  priced  timepieces.  Ask  your  watchmaker  or  jeweler  for  the 
Bannatyne.  If  he  hasn't  it,  send  his  name  and  ask  for  booklet,  "A  Timekeeper  Ahead  of 
the  Times."  Or  buy  direct  from  us.  Nickel,  $1.50,  Gun  Metal  or  Gilt  Finish,  $1.60. 
THE  BANNATYNE  WATCH  CO.,  39  Canal  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WHICH  WILL  YOU  HAVE  10  YEARS  FROM  NOW? 

A  bundle  of  rent  receipts  or  a  comfortable  home  of  your  own?  Will  you  help  support  your  landlord  for  9 
years  or  will  you  break  the  rent-paying  habit,  be  your  own  landlord,  and  put  the  money  in  your  own  pocket? 
These  questions  are  for  you  to  answer  —  it  is  for  you  to  decide. 

You  Can  Own  a  Home 

IE  you  want  to  —you  can  stop  paying  rent — you  can  be  your  own  landlord.    No  matter 
where  you  are  or  where  you  want  to  live.  from  Maine  to 
California  —  no  matter  whether  you  have  a  single  penny  saved 
or  not,  -we  can  show  you  a  practical  way  to  get  the  home — 
the  easiest,  most  satisfactory  way  in  the  world  to 
pay  for  it.    There  is  nothing  speculative  about  the 
plan — you  take  no  risks — your  money  is 
safeguarded  at  every  step.    It  is  a  simple 
business  proposition,  backed  by  influential 
business  men  and  endorsed  by  the  biggest 
bank  in  Rochester. 

Writ*  for  Information  Now- 
Let  us  tell  you  all  the  details  of  the  plan, 
the  reputation  of  the  company  and 
its  officers.   The  information  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

SECURITY  BUILDING  CO. 

1099  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N  Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED! 

"WORLD'S  STANDARD"  because:   Serrated  bristle  tufts  reach  all  the  teeth;  curved  handle  and  Ion? 
tuft  to  clean  the  back  teeth;  hole  in  the  handle  and  hook  to  hang  it  up  by;  identi- 
fication symbols  prevent  confusion ;  each  brush  in  a  yellow  box.  Three 

sizes,  three  bristle  textures, 
i.  .vV     three  stvles  of 


■itt  for  free  book. "  Tc 


Pro- phy -lac -tic 
and  Pro-phy- lac-tic  Special. 
Adult's  35c,  Youth's  25c.  Child's  2>:. 
ic  De  Luxe,  colored  handles:  Adults'  only.  40c. 
Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  32  Pine  St  .  Floreoce,  Kaaj. 
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You  can't  buy  a  better  everyday  boys'  shoe 
than  the        „  •  «7>  •» 

American  /Soy 

From  heel  to  toe,  and  sole  to  top,  they  are 
made  for  service  —  to  wear  longer.  Fit  like  a  glove 
— unusually  comfortable.  No  other  boys'  shoes 
are  made  just  like  them.  No  other  upper  stock 
is  "just  as  good"  for  everyday  knockabout  service 
as  Menz  "Ease"  process  of  tannage,  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  "American  Boy"  and  our  shoe  for 
men  —  the 


Menz"Zase 


Will  send  you  with  Catalog  C,  a  sample  to 
test.  You'll  find  it  so  tough  and  strong  you  can't 
tear  it  with  your  fingers — so  soft  and  pliable  it 
will  remind  you  of  glove  leather  even  after  months 
of  hardest  service. 

Beware  of  imitations.  Always  find  the  name 
on  sole  and  on  yellow  label. 

The  "American  Boy"  illustrated  is  the  8-inch 
height.  Our  best  selling  high  top  for  boys  —  an 
ideal  winter  shoe — will  save  you  money.  Stand- 
ard screw  fastened  —  wears  much 
longer  than  a  Goodyear  Welt,  tan  and 
black,  sizes  1  to  5  %,  $3.50;  10  to 

CATALOG  C 

illustrates  all  heights 
Menz  "Ease"  and 
"American  Boy,  "6 
to  16inches-$2.50 
to  $9.50. 

We  are  manufacturers 
for  the  shoe  retailer  and 
prefer  that  you  buy 
them  of  your  dealer. 
If  you  can 't.  we  will  fill 
your  order  at  the  regular 
retail  prices  and  prepay 
delivery  charges. 


Menzies  Shoe 
Company 

Makers 
431  Gratiot  Ave 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  —  with  the  face,  only,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air  —  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  — by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper  —  no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork— can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  window.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  "What  Fresh  Air  Will  Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

Recommended  by  Eminent  Physicians  Everywhere. 
Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  309  Maine  Street,  Quincy ,  111. 
Manufacturers  of  Superior  Cabinets  for  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths 


Save  Half  the  Retail  Price 

Highest  quality  Made  in  Sections 

GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE 
So  perfect  a  woman  can  set  up  and  finish. 


Send  today  for  catalogue  No.  23.  Large  Easy 
Rockers,  Chairs,  Settees,  Couches,  Tables,  Etc. 
GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

23  Fulton  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

We  Ship  on  Approval 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

Factory  Prices  I 

pair  ol  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog  and 

learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

Rider  Agents  miTinTb!  1 

money  exhibiting  and  sellingour  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs    and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait ;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C-55,  CHICAGO 


WATER  AS  WEALTH 

(Concluded  from  Page  13) 

Sometimes  the  water  theft  is  more  spec- 
tacular. In  June  of  this  year  six  armed  and 
masked  men  stole  and  successfully  secreted 
174,000,000  gallons  of  water  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Colorado  Springs.  Under  cover 
of  darkness  the  gang  surprised  the  care- 
taker of  the  reservoir  containing  the  coveted 
fluid,  overpowered  him,  relieved  him  of  the 
keys  to  the  treasure  and  made  away  with  it. 
Five  hours  later  a  posse  of  ten  deputy  sher- 
iffs started  in  pursuit,  but  in  vain.  Six 
men  and  six  horses  had  accomplished  the 
wonderful  feat  of  carrying  away  stolen 
goods  weighing  700,000  tons  in  five  short 
hours  and  hiding  the  bulky  loot  so  securely 
that  it  was  not  recovered.  To  transport 
the  loot  the  robbers  made  use  of  the  bed  of 
Bear  Creek,  whose  watershed  fills  the  reser- 
voir and  takes  away  the  surplus.  While 
the  bound  and  gagged  guardian  of  the 
treasure  was  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
revolver,  the  gang  opened  the  headgates 
and  emptied  the  reservoir  into  Bear  Creek. 
The  stream  eventually  ends  in  a  lake  owned 
by  the  city  of  Victor,  and  in  this  lake 
the  stolen  water,  having  no  distinguishing 
marks,  was  hidden  from  the  pursuers. 
Twice  before  the  Colorado  Springs  reser- 
voir had  been  robbed  by  masked  bandits, 
and  each  time  the  lake  owned  by  Victor 
showed  signs  of  a  sudden  enrichment.  Both 
Colorado  Springs  and  Victor  claim  the 
water  of  Bear  Creek  and  the  feud  over  its 
possession  has  been  going  on  for  years,  but 
the  identity  of  the  predatory  parties  has 
remained  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

The  inch  and  the  foot  are  not  the  only 
standards  of  measurement  in  the  transfer 
of  water  rights.  Water  may  also  be  sold  by 
the  day,  the  hour  or  even  the  minute.  The 
time  method  of  dividing  water  originated 
with  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  irriga- 
tion companies,  the  informal  groups  of 
pioneer  settlers  who,  without  capital,  en- 
gineering assistance  or  bond  issues,  built 
their  own  crude  diversion  works.  The 
experience  of  one  of  these  groups  in  Cali- 
fornia is  typical  of  the  methods  employed 
by  thousands  of  others  in  all  the  arid  states. 
Several  years  before  the  Civil  War  eight 
settlers  selected  a  piece  of  land  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley  and  proceeded  to  look 
for  irrigation  water.  A  creek  four  miles 
distant  seemed  to  offer  the  most  convenient 
supply.  A  crude  brush  dam  was  built  in  its 
bed  by  the  eight,  the  home-made  reservoir 
was  tapped  and  the  water  conducted  to  the 
land  through  an  open  ditch. 

Irrigation  by  Stop -Watch 

Instead  of  dividing  the  water  into  eight 
parts  and  giving  each  member  of  the  pool 
a  constant  flow  of  twenty-five  inches,  the 
owners,  like  most  of  the  irrigation  pioneers, 
agreed  that  each  one  should  take  the  full 
flow  of  the  ditch  for  twenty-four  hours,  thus 
giving  every  member  of  the  association 
the  entire  amount  of  water  taken  from  the 
creek  every  eighth  day.  As  the  number  of 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  grew  and  the 
available  water  was  taken  up,  the  value  of 
the  ditch  rose  and  the  owners  began  to  sell 
the  right  to  use  their  surplus  water.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  construction 
of  the  ditch  one  of  the  builders  sold  half  of 
his  water  day,  the  right  to  use  the  con- 
tents of  the  ditch  twelve  hours,  every 
eighth  day,  for  $1300.  After  that  the 
boom  began  and  sales  increased.  Today 
the  wobbly  brush  dam  has  been  replaced 
by  a  concrete  structure.  The  open  ditch 
has  been  relocated  along  a  better  route, 
lined  with  cement  and  covered,  thus  pre- 
serving the  full  flow.  Forty-three  farmers, 
instead  of  the  original  eight,  are  supplied 
from  the  ditch.  The  number  of  irrigated 
acres  has  grown  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  more  than  a  thousand,  and  the  crops 
produced  by  the  water  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  value  every  year.  The 
heaviest  owner  has  the  right  to  turn  the 
water  into  his  laterals  ten  hours  every 
eighth  day.  The  two  irrigators  with  the 
smallest  supply  use  a  stop-watch  to  see 
that  they  are  deprived  of  no  fraction  of  the 
twenty-nine  minutes  the  water  runs  upon 
their  land.  Not  a  second  of  the  water's  use 
do  they  intend  to  lose  if  they  can  help  it, 
for  they  paid  ten  dollars  a  minute  to  use 
the  flow  of  the  ditch,  sixteen  cents  a  second 
or  six  hundred  dollars  an  hour. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  first  of  three  papers 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation  and 
water  rights  in  the  West.  The  remaining  articles 
will  appear  in  early  numbers. 


WHY  UNDERFEED  HEATING 
Adds  to  your  Bank  Balance 


TO  reduce  the  cost  of  heating  plants 
and  increase  their  efficiency  is  an  im- 
portant problem  in  economics,  most  hap- 
pily solved  by  the  Underfeed — the  system 
which  assures  positive  results  —  applied 


either  to  Warm  Air,  Steam  or  Hot  Water. 
Thousands  who  have  experienced  the 
satisfaction  of  making  smaller  payments 
to  coal  dealers  and  keeping  larger  bank 
balances  for  themselves,  know  that 


SYSTEMS 


'  STEAM  AND 
HOT  WATER 


This  illustration  shows 
the  Underfeed  Boiler. 


Illustration  shows  furnace 
without  casing,  cut  away  to 
shenv  how  coal  is  forced  up 
under fire,  which  burns  on  top. 


The  proposition  is  as  plain  as  a  pipe-stem.  Cheapest  slack  burned  in  the  Underfeed  yields 
as  much  clean,  even  heat  as  highest  price  anthracite.  Coal  is  fed  from  belozv — the  rational  way 
— and  all  smoke,  soot  and  gases  wasted  in  other  furnaces  and  boilers  must  pass  through  the 
flames  and  are  consumed.  That's  more  heat.  Ashes,  which  are  few,  are  removed  by  shaking 
the  grate  bar  as  in  ordinary  furnaces  and  boilers.  The  UNDERFEED  with  its  50%  to  66%%  sav- 
ing virtue  will  add  to  the  renting  or  selling value  of  any  building. 

Take  out  your  old,  expensive  heater 
and  let  the  Underfeed  begin  to  pay 
for  itself  by  the  absolutely  certain 
saving  on  next  winter's  coal  bills. 

T.  T.  Blackburn,  of  Brainerd, 
Minn.,  has  used  an  Underfeed  two 
Winters.    He  writes: 

"/  find  it  all  right  both  in  regard  to  heat  and 
as  a  fuel  saver.  I  used  six  tons  of  soft  screening 
coal  to  heal  my  seven-room  house— coal  costing 
me  $5.00  per  ton  delivered— and  1  think  $30  is 
very  reasonable  to  heat  a  house  during  the  winter 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  recommend 
the  furnace  to  any  one* " 

We'd  be  glad  to  send  you  a  lot  of  fac- 
simile letters  of  like  cheerful  note,  with 
our  Underfeed  Booklet  for  Warm  Air 
Furnaces, orour  SpecialCatalogof  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 

Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  En- 
gineering Department  are  yours — ALI.. 
FREE.  Writetoday,givingnameof  local 
dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  COMPANY 

329  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Furnace  Dealers,  Hardware  Men  and  Plumbers  are  invited  to  write  Today  for  our  Sales-Agency  Plans, 

Interesting  to  All  Live  Dealers. 


Business  Opportunity 
For  Young  Men 

Having  From  $75  to  $200  Cash  Capital 

$200  to  $500  credit  will  be  extended  to  aid  ener- 
getic young  men  who  can  furnish  good  references 
to  start  in  a  permanent,  legitimate,  cash  business 
of  their  own  selection.  No  particular  training  or 
experience  required.  Write  for  my  free  "Special 
Business  Offer"  telling  how  other  men  are  earning 
from  $25  to  $100  a  week  operating  one  or  more  of 
my  exclusive,  new  and  novel  money  making  spe- 
cialties, such  as  the  Automatic  Card  Printing  Press, 
Lunch  and  Waffle  Wagon,  SignWriter  Press,  Auto- 
matic Shooting  Gallery, Complete  Laundry  Kquip- 
ment,  Vacuum  Cleaning  Outfits,  Automatic  Pencil 
Printing  Press  (prints  advertisements  on  lead  pen- 
ce's), Peanut  and  Popcorn  Street  Wagons,  Stands, 
Roasters  and  Poppers,  etc.  I  tell  you  how  to  do  the 
work  and  how  to  get  customers.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  M.  Schnadig,  16  Crilly  Block,  Chicago 


0£  INTEREST 

Paid  on  Time  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 

Write  for  Information 

First  National  Bank 

Billings,  Montana 

Organized  1883 


This  Book  Sent  Free  W 


It  contains  concise,  expert  advice  on  e; 
Woods  Fit  for  Flooring 
Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Stopping  Cracks  in  Floors 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
Cleaning  and  Polishing  Hard- 
wood Floors 

That  rich,  subdued  lustre  whicl 


ch  of  the  following  topics : 
Finishing  Kitchen,  Pantry  and 

Bathroom  Floors 
Finishing  Dancing  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture  and  Interior 

Woodwork,  Etc,  Etc. 
Removing  Varnish,  Shellac  or 

Paint 

makes  floors  beautiful,  and  r, 


into  still  richer  effect,  is  produced  by 


©16  English  jfloor  Wax 


rd,  expens: 


oft. 


All  floor  waxes  are  made  essentially  from  two  ingredients 
cheap  wax.    That  offers  an  easy  way  to  cheapen  any  floor  wax. 

In  compounding  "  Old  English"  Floor  Wax  the  question  of  "cost"  never  enters  in  —  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  "  quality  "  of  product.  That's  why  it  proves  to  be  the  most  attractive,  economical, 
easily  applied  and  satisfactory  finish.  Equally  suitable  for  finest  inlaid,  hardwood,  or  plain  pine  floors 
and  all  interior  woodwork.  Never  flakes  nor  becomes  sticky.  Shows  no  heel  marks  or  scratches.  It 
preserves  tire  floor  and  is  chemically  sanitary. 

C         Ml  _  _  _  but  you  must  use  it  as  directed.    Put  up  in  sizes  No.  1,  2.  4  and  8.    50c  a  lb. 

OcLHipie    r  FCC  i  lb.  covers  300  sq.  ft.    Sold  by  high-class  dealers  in  paints  and  finishes. 

Mention  dealer's  name  in  writing  for  the  free  sample  and  the  book. 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  COMPANY,  1907  W.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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C o?ite?Jiplation 


Realization 


y  a — I  I — a 


© 


If  you  have  begun  to  believe  that  perfect-fitting  clothes  "come 
true"  only  in  fashion  pictures — why  not  call  on  our  local  Royal 


dealer  to-day  —  or  write  us  to  have  him  call  on  you  ? 

Consider  it  an  experiment  if  you  will  —  but  please 
remember  it  is  an  experiment  at  our  risk  I 

If  the  suit  or  overcoat  we  make  to  your  order  from 
measures  that  dealer  sends  us  does  not  fit  and  satisfy 


you  to  the  last  seam  and  stitch  —  if  it  does  not  equal, 
in  style,  in  workmanship,  in  grace,  any  men's- 
garment  you  have  seen  pictured  this  Fall  —  then  you 
need  not  accept  it — or  pay  one  penny  for  it.  We 
will  assume  the  loss  and  the  humiliation  —  not  you. 


1,000  Successes  a  Day 

One  thousand  men  a  day  accept  this 
guarantee  of  ours,  and  challenge  us  to 
make  it  good. 

Some  of  these  men  come  to  our 
dealers  after  years  of  futile  experience 
with  local  tailors  and  clothiers, — 
hope-forlorn  of  ever  getting  clothes  that 
are  exactly  right. 

They  do  not  look  upon  our  guar- 
antee lightly  and  indifferently.  They 
accept  it  with  the  set  determination  to 
make  us  prove-up  or  pay  the  cost  if 
we  fail. 

Yet  we  cheerfully  assume  this  risk 
and  responsibility  1000  times  a  day. 

We  guarantee  to  each  man  to  make 


a  suit  or  overcoat  to  his  order  to  fit 
every  line  and  curve  of  his  body,  in  all 
its  possible  variations. 

We  guarantee  to  put  into  each  gar- 
ment all  the  refinement,  all  the  style 
and  the  drape  that  the  fashion  pic- 
ture itself  shows;  to  use  All  Pure 
Wool  in  the  fabric  and  nothing  else 
whether  the  suit  is  our  lowest  or  high- 
est priced;  to  put  endurance  and  stay- 
ing qualities  into  the  workmanship  so 
that  the  garment  will  hold  its  style 
and  its  fit  until  completely  WORN 
OUT — to  take  the  full  100  per  cent 
of  the  shrink  tendency  out  of  the  cloth 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  scissors 
so  that  it  cannot  shrink  or  slack  after 
the  garment  is  made. 


These  things  are  not  merely  prom- 
ised— they  are  guaranteed  in  writing. 

Yet  last  year  but  3  in  300,000  re- 
turned Royal  garments  on  the  guaran- 
tee privilege. 

What  need  is  there  to  gamble 
and  speculate  with  local  tailors 
—  when  you  can  buy  on  a 
guarantee  like  this; 
when  this  system  will 
bring  you  for  $25, 
$30   or  $35  the 
finest  custom -cut, 
Pure  Wool,  made-to 
order  suit  or  overcoat  any 
money  can  buy — with  this 
guarantee  to  insure  your  per- 
manent satisfaction? 


Call  on  our  local  dealer  to-day  and  see 
his  magnificent  collection  of  500  r  all  and 
Winter  W  oolens. 


Drawing  Copyright  1909.  by  The  Royal  Tailors 


The    Royal  Tailors^ 
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Over  5,000  Royal  Dealers 


icago 


President 


New  York 


148  Branch  Boyal  Stores 
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"Wireless" 
demands 
efficient 
motor  service 


The  reliable  working  of  these  generators  saved 
many  lives  in  the  recent  marine  disasters. 
The  wireless  telegraph  on  ocean  and  lake  steamers  is 
equipped  with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor-Generators. 
Their  reliability  is  absolute  and  unquestionable. 
This  is  true  of  all  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 
We  make  nothing  but  small  direct  current  motors,  ^ff 
to  15  H.  P.    For  printing  and  engraving  machinery, 
washing-machines,  iron  and  woodworking  machinery, 
adding  machines,  air  compressors,  etc. 

To  Manufacturers:  — 

We  have  or  nvill  make  a  motor,  for  every  machine  in  your 
shop.  Have  you  some  problem  in  regard  to  power 
used  in  your  factory  or  in  the  machines  you  send  out? 
If  you  have,  write  today  to  our  Engineering  Department 
and  let  us  help  you. 

Where  to  get  them 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  motors  in  all  sizes  at  all 
our  branch  offices  and  dealers  everywhere  have  them. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co., 
1305-1405  Lagonda  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Branches  in  NEW  YORK,  145  Chambers  St.  j  PHILADELPHIA, 
1109  Arch  St.  ;  CHICAGO, 48  West  Jackson  Boulevard;  BOSTON, 
176  Federal  St.  ;  CLEVELAND,  1408  W.  3rd  St.,  N.  W. ;  NEW 
ORLEANS,  312  Carondelet  St.;  St.  Louis,  Locust  and  11th 
sts. ;  Kansas  City,  120  \v.  nth  St. 

Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors 

Direct  Current  "The  Standard"  1-30  to  15  H.  P.    For  every  machine 


ireless 
ore  staiion 
and  Robbins 
&  Myers 
Motor- 
Generator. 


The  Best  Fall  and  Winter 
Hose  Are  "Holeproof" 

You  don't  know  what  hose  comfort  and  satisfaction  are  until  you 
have  worn  Holeproof  Hose  —  genuine  "Holeproof." 

Six  pairs  wear  six  months,  absolutely  free  from  rips,  tears  and  holes 
or  you  get  new  hose  free. 

The  whole  family  can  have  them,  father,  mother,  daughter  and  son. 

The  hose  are  soft  and  attractive — made  from  highest  grade  cotton 
costing  an  average  of  63c  per  pound. 

We  have  had  31  years  of  experience.  We  made  the  first  guaranteed 
hose  on  the  market. 

You  don't  want  an  amateur  make  when  genuine  "Holeproof"  don't 
cost  a  cent  more.    Look  for  "Holeproof"  on  the  toe. 

Try  these  wonderful  hose.  You'll  never  wear  any  other  for  these 
are  the  finest  hose  ever  made. 

The  genuine  is  sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names 
on  request  or  we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer,  charges  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  remittance. 


R  M  EN,W0M  EN    AND  CHILDREN 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 
Office,  1906 


Holeproof  Sox  — 6pairs,  $1.50.  Me- 
dium and  light  weight.  Black,  black 
with  white  feet,  light  and  dark  tan, 
navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light 
blue,  green,  gun-metal  and  mode. 
Sizes,  9%  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a  size 
and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color' 
or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (mercerized,  extra 
light  weight)'— 6  pairs,  $2. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox  —  6  pairs,  $3.  Finished 
like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue, 
light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue, 
green,  gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.  Sizes, 
9l/2  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fashioned  Sox  —  6  pairs,  $3. 
Same  colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  pairs,  $2.  Medium 
weight.  Black,  tan,  black  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray, 
lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings  —  6  pairs,  $3. 
Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan,  black, 
(11) 


pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  pairs,  $3.  Black 
and  tan.    Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings 

—  6  pairs,  $3.    Black  and  tan. 
Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel 
'  toe.   Sizes,  5  to  9y2.  These 
are  the  best  children's  hose 
made  today. 


Write  for 
Free  Book  — 
"  How  to  Make 


Your  Feet  Happy" 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co 


360  Fourth  St., 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I 


The  Facts  About 

6% 

North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  should  inform 
himself  on  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages. 

These  mortgages  are  secured  by  farms  of  utmost 
fertility  in  a  rich  and  growing  country  where  val- 
ues have  trebled  in  a  few  years.  The  income  is 
very  liberal.  It  is  the  utmost  that  fin  investment 
of  this  degree  of  safety  can  pay.  It  is  6 $»,  almost 
twice  that  paid  by  eastern  investments  of  the  same 
security. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe.  I  have  handled 
over  $1,500,000,  and  never  has  a  cent  been  lost 
to  investors. 

I  have  written  a  book  based  on  my  27  years' 
experience.  It  gives  the  facts  about  these  farm 
mortgages. 

My  book  explains  why  western  investments  of 
this  degree  of  safety  p:iy  so  liberal  a  rate  of  income. 
Send  this  coupon  today.  [4] 


WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON.  Lisbon,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir:—  Please  send  me  your  new  book 
"Investment  Facts." 


Name- 
Town- 
Stale 


Combination 
Roasting  and  Boiling 

Fireless  Cooker 

You'll  Be  Surprised  at  the  Low  Direct  Price  I'll  Make  You 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  by  full  30  days'  trial  or  no  charge  —  Pays 
for  self  fastest  — Cooks  fastest — No  experience  necessary  — 
Saves  80  per  cent  on  fuel,  time  and  work  —  Non-rusting-metal- 
lined-Perfect  insulation-Steam  can't  escape-BoilB, Steams, 
Stews— Roasts,  Bakes,  FrieB. 

30  FULL  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
Complete,  with  Genuine  Alumi- 
num Cooking  Utensils  Free. 
AIbo  Metal  Composition  Heat- 
Radiatora.  Can't  Break  or 
Crack 

Covercompletelyprotectscooker 
from  dust,  and  makes  it  useful 
as  a  seat.  Send  name  today 
forOver-125-Splendid-Recipe 
HookandCatalogFree.andlow 
direct-to-you  factory  prices. 
Win,  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  14 
~    220  21,1  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WallaWalla,  Washington 

Sounds  good,  does  it  not?  The  mere  name  is  pleasing  before  you  see 
the  place.  It  has  a  good  "home  sound."  You  will  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  when  you  have  seen  it  in  all  its  loveliness,  for  yourself. 

WallaWalla  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  heart  of  the  rich  and  fertile  Walla  Walla  Valley  on  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

There  are  not  alone  opportunities  for  grainmen  and  for  stockmen,  but  in 
other  lines  the  profits  are  decidedly  alluring:  gardening,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
poultry-raising  and  dairying. 

The  average  summer  temperature  is  71  degrees — the  average  winter  temperature 
is  36  degrees.  That  sounds  good,  too,  doesn't  it?  Business  and  pleasure  may  be 
pursued  in  the  open  air  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
17  7-10  inches  and  less  than  1-10  falls  during  the  harvest  months.  Pears,  peaches, 
plums,  prunes,  apricots,  nectarines,  berries,  currants  and  grapes  are  all  produced 
bountifully.  1  5,000  pounds  of  cherries  have  been  taken  from  a  single  acre.  And 
apples!  They  are  the  staple.  The  crop  from  one  orchard  in  1908  was  35,000 
boxes,  valued  at  #50,000  in  round  figures!  In  the 
vegetable  line,  take  one  example:  Asparagus  nets 
#350.00  an  acre! 

Sounds  very  good,  does  it  not? 

And  the  best  of  it  is — it's  true. 


Walla  Walla  the  city  has  a  population  of  about  22,000,  with 

lovely  homes,  good  schools,  fine  churches. 

The  Valley  has  some  of  the  finest  land  out-doors. 

Walla  Walla  has  all  she  wants — but  YOU. 

She  invites  —  will  you  accept,  or  at  least  investigate? 


For  information  about  how  to  go  to  Walla  Walla, 
fares,  etc.,  address 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Northern  Pacific  Ky.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  illustrated  booklet  about  Walla  Walla 
and  full  particulars,  address 

C.  W.  MOTT,  General  Emigration  Agent, 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NEVER  MIND 

If  PACE'S 

9  LIQUID 
1  1LUE 

WILL 
MEND 
IT 


Our  new  patented 
cap  corks  the  bottle 
without  a  cork. 

No  waste — no  leak 
—  contents  kept  air- 
tight for  instant  use. 

All  dealers,  10c. 
Also  in  non-leak- 
able  tube  form, 
same  price. 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Cut  Glass  with  a  Trademark 

Depth  of  cutting,  high  polish  and  beauty  of 
design  are  always  assured  features  of  "Clark" 
Cut  Glass  which  for  25  years  has  been  handled 
by  the  highest  class  dealers  and  recognized  by 
connoisseurs  as  the  finest  quality.    The  name 

{the  arnm  points  it  o 
stamped  on  every  art't 
a  guarantee  of  perfect  in 

Among  new  and  excl 
sive  designs,  "Rose" 
especially  attractive. 

If    your  dealer  does 
not  sell  "Clark**  Cut 
Glass,  send   for  ilhis 
t rated  booklet. 

T.  B.  Clark  &  Co..  Inc 
Honesdale,  Pa. 
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is  the  perfection  of  the 
drip  process  and  excels 
other  ways  because  it 
extracts  all  the  whole- 
some and  invigorating 
essence  before  the 
water  boils. 

It  is  simple  and  always 
makes  delicious  and  aromatic 
coffee  which  is  enjoyed  even 
by  those  who  cannot  drink 
coffee  made  in  any  other  way. 

The  delightful  aroma  is  re- 
tained —  no  settling  required 
—  always  clear  as  wine. 

$2.50  and  upwards. 
Our  book  is  free  to  lovers  of  good  coffee. 
Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK, 

no  Commercial  Street, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


SENT  FREE 

d  Just  to  let  you  prove  to  yourself  and  every 
member  of  your  family  how  much  better 
Educator  Crackers  are  than  the  kinds  you 
usually  get,  we  will  send  you  an  assorted  box 
containing  a  variety  of  the  best  liked  kinds. 
Please  send  your  name  and  address  and  your 
grocer's  name,  too,  if  convenient. 
The  Name  ED  UCA  TOR  is  on  every  Educator  Cracker 

After  you  have  tried  them,  ask  your  grocer  for 
Educator  Crackers.  If  he  hasn't  them,  and  won't 
get  them  for  you,  we'll  supply  you  direct. 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co. 
209  Tremont  Street  ^ 
Boston,  Mass. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

1       We  want  a  few  strong,  ambitious,  determined  salesmen  $ 
to  sell  Frederickson  Art  Calendars  for  Advertis- 
mg.    Our  line  has  produced  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  country,  and  for  next  year  we  will  eclipse  all  previous 
efforts  of  American  Calendar  Manufacturers. 

If  you  are  a  man  with  a  record  as  a  successful  salesman 
in  any  legitimate  line,  with  supreme  confidence  in  your  own 
ability  to  do  things  on  a  large  scale  and  are  seeking  to  better 
your  own  condition —write  US. 

THE  FREDERICKSON  CO.,  Art  Publishers 
302  First  National  Bank  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  OTJK.  ATTOR- 
NEY FEE  RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  records.  Our 
four  guide  books  sent  free.  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,  Fortunes  in 
Patents.  Patents  That  Pay  and  What  to  Invent  (containing  list  of 
lnventionswanted)andprizesfor  inventions.  Patents  advertised  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C.  ( Formerly  Evans,  Wilkens  &  Co. ) 


FAMILY  TIES 

(  Continued  from  Page  11) 

"All  right,"  Mr.  Small  said.  "If  that's 
the  case  go  ahead  and  have  your  lunch.  I 
won't  detain  you  none." 

He  put  his  hand  on  Abe's  shoulder,  and 
the  little  procession  passed  into  the  store 
with  Abe  and  Mr.  Small  in  the  van,  while 
Frank  Walsh  constituted  a  solitary  rear- 
guard. He  sat  disconsolately  on  a  pile  of 
piece  goods  as  the  four  others  went  into 
the  sample-room. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Small,"  Abe  said 
genially.  "Mr.  Berkowitz,  take  that  easy 
chair." 

Then  Morris  produced  the  "gilt-edged" 
cigars  from  the  safe,  and  they  all  lit  up. 

"First  thing,  Mr.  Small,"  Abe  went  on, 
"I  should  like  to  know  where  I  seen  you 
before.  Of  course,  I  know  you're  running 
a  big  business  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
and  certainly,  too,  I  know  your  face." 

"Sure  you  know  my  face,  Abe,"  Mr. 
Small  replied.  "  But  my  name  ain't  fa- 
miliar. The  last  time  you  seen  my  face, 
Abe,  was  some  twenty  years  since." 

"Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,"  Abe 
commented.  "I  seen  lots  of  trade  in 
twenty  years." 

"  Trade  you  seen  it,  yes,"  Mr.  Small  said, 
"but  I  wasn't  trade." 

He  paused  and  looked  straight  at  Abe. 
"Think,  Abe,"  he  said.  "When  did  you 
seen  me  last?" 

Abe  gazed  at  him  earnestly  and  then 
shook  his  head.   "  I  give  it  up,"  he  said. 

"Well,  Abe,"  Mr.  Small  murmured, 
"the  last  time  you  seen  me  I  went  out  to 
buy  ten  dollars'  worth  of  schnapps." 

"What!"  Abe  cried. 

"But  that  afternoon  there  was  a  sure- 
thing  mare  going  to  start  over  to  Gutten- 
berg  just  as  I  happened  to  be  passing 
Butch  Thompson's  old  place,  and  I  no 
more  than  got  the  ten  dollars  down  than 
she  blew  up  in  the  stretch.  So  I  boarded  a 
freight  over  to  West  Thirtieth  Street  and 
fetched  up  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington." 

"  Look  a-here! "  Abe  gasped.  "  You  ain't 
Scheuer  Smolinski,  are  you?" 

Mr.  Small  nodded. 

"That's  me,"  he  said.  "I'm  Scheuer 
Smolinski  or  Sidney  Small,  whichever  you 
like.  When  me  and  Jake  Berkowitz  started 
this  here  Small  Drygoods  Company  we 
decided  that  Smolinski  and  Berkowitz  was 
too  big  a  mouthful  for  the  Pacific  Slope,  so 
we  slipped  the  'inski'  and  the  'owitz.' 
Scheuer  Small  and  Jacob  Burke  didn't 
sound  so  well,  neither.  Ain't  it?  So,  since 
there  ain't  no  harm  in  it,  we  just  changed 
our  front  names,  too,  and  me  and  him  is 
Sidney  Small  and  James  Burke." 

Abe  sat  back  in  his  chair  too  stunned  for 
words,  while  Morris  pondered  bitterly  on 
the  events  of  Saturday  night.  Then  the 
prize  was  well  within  his  grasp,  for  even  at 
that  late  hour  he  could  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Burke  to  reconsider  his  decision  and 
to  bring  Mr.  Small  over  to  see  Potash  & 
Perlmutter's  line  first.  But  now  it  was  too 
late,  Morris  reflected,  for  Mr.  Small  had 
visited  Klinger  &  Klein's  establishment 
and  had  no  doubt  given  the  order. 

"Say,  my  friends,"  Frank  Walsh  cried, 
poking  his  head  in  the  door,  "  far  from  me 
to  be  buttin'  in,  but  whenever  you're  ready 
for  lunch  just  let  me  know." 

Mr.  Small  jumped  to  his  feet.  "I'll  let 
you  know,"  he  said — "I'll  let  you  know 
right  now.  Half  an  hour  since  already  I 
told  Mr.  Klinger  I  would  make  up  my  mind 
this  afternoon  about  giving  him  the  order 
for  them  goods  what  Mr.  Burke  picked  out. 
Well,  you  go  back  and  tell  him  I  made  up 
my  mind  already,  sooner  than  I  expected. 
I  ain't  going  to  give  him  the  order  at  all." 

Walsh's  red  face  grew  purple.  At  first 
he  gurgled  incoherently,  but  finally  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  enunciate;  and  for 
ten  minutes  he  denounced  Mr.  Small  and 
Mr.  Burke,  their  conduct  and  antecedents. 
It  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  profane 
invective,  and  when  he  concluded  he  was 
almost  breathless. 

"Yah!"  he  jeered,  "five-dollar  tickets 
for  a  prize-fight  for  the  likes  of  youse! " 

He  fixed  Morris  and  Mr.  Burke  with  a 
final  glare. 

"  Pearls  before  swine! "  he  bellowed,  and 
banged  the  sample-room  door  behind  him. 

Mr.  Burke  looked  at  Morris.  "  That's  a 
lowlife  for  you,"  he  said.  "A  respectable 
concern  should  have  a  salesman  like  him! 
Ain't  it  a  shame  and  a  disgrace?" 

Morris  nodded. 

"He  takes  me  to  a  place  where  nothing 
but  loafers  is,"  Mr.  Burke  continued,  "and 
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Registered 


Our  Little  Chef 
on  Purity — 

"The  dictionary  says 
purity  means  'freedom  from 
foreign  admixture  or  dele- 
terious matter.' 

"And  that  is  exactly 
what  it  means  when  ap- 
plied to  Franco- American 
Soups  or  any  of  our  other 
products. 

"Whether  it  be  Soup, 
a  broth  for  an  Invalid,  a 
Pate,  Potted  Beef  or  Plum 
Pudding,  you  can  abso- 
lutely rely  upon  its  purity 
if  it  is  from  the  Franco- 
American  Kitchens. 

"Artificial  preservatives  never 
have  been  nor  ever  will  be  used 
in  our  kitchens." 

THE  FRANCO- AMERICAN 
FOOD  CO., 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Purity  in  Pood  Products. 
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Railroad  Oysters  vs. 
Sea  Oysters 

By  the  time  most  oysters  get  inland,  they  taste  more  of  the  railroad 
than  of  the  sea.  Their  natural  delicate  flavor  is  washed  away  by 
frequent  re-icing. 

They  are  soggy  instead  of  firm ;  watery  instead  of  meat)- ;  insipid 
instead  of  tempting. 

Except  Sealshipt  Oysters,  which  taste  the  same  and  are  the  same  — 
everywhere  and  always — as  the  day  they  were  dredged  from  the  deep. 

Sealshipt  Oysters 

All  of  the  Sea  Flavor  Saved 


The  only  known  way  of  shipping  oysters  in 
bulk,  besides  the  Sealshipt  way,  is  to  ship  them 
in  open  tubs. 

The  ice  is  in  the  tub  with  the  oysters.  When 
it  melts  the  expressman,  with  his  naked  hands, 
puts  in  more  railroad  ice. 

What  the  "Liquor"  Is 

The  "liquor"  which  you  buy  with  oysters  is 
merely  this  melted  ice.  It  sloshes  around  and 
washes  the  goodness  out  of  the  oyster. 

No  wonder  perfectly  good  Blue  Points  become 
Railroad  Oysters  before  you  get  them.  No 
wonder  they  are  soggy  and  taste  of  the  railroad 
ice  and  the  tub. 

No  wonder  the  fine  flavor  of  the  oyster  is  gone 
when  the  oysters  get  to  you  ! 

But  Sealshipt  Oysters  are  different.  A  Seal- 
shipt oyster  in  Denver,  Colorado,  tastes  the 
same  as  it  does  when  it  is  hauled  out  of  the  sea, 
because  it  is  the  same. 


Sealshipt  Oysters  go  into  air-tight,  germ- 
proof  containers.  These  containers  are  sealed 
at  the  seaside.  Your  dealer  is  the  first  to  break 
that  seal. 

In  transit,  the  ice  goes  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer. No  water  or  liquor  can  get  in.  No 
human  hand  can  touch  the  oyster. 

And  when  your  dealer  breaks  the  seal.  Air 
responsibility  begins  —  responsibility  to  us. 

For  both  shipper  and  dealer  are  under  con- 
tract. They  can  handle  Sealshipt  Oysters  only 
in  the  Sealshipt  way.  And  the  Sealshipt  way 
embraces  every  move  of  the  oyster  till  it  is 
handed  you  in  a  Sealshipt  paper  pail. 

"Seaside  Oyster  Dishes"  Free 

If  you  want  to  know  the  flavor  of  the  real  sea 
oyster,  write  us  the  name  of  your  oyster  dealer. 
We  will  send  you,  free,  our  book  "  42  New  Seaside 
Oyster  Dishes,"  which  gives  many  shore  recipes, 
unknown  inland.    Address,  Department  17  A. 


The  Sealshipt  Oyster  Sys 

(Formerly  National  Oyster  Carrier  Co.' 


M  General  Office  and  Factory: 

^Sealshipt  Oyster  Stations  South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Sealshipt  Groceries  an<T 
at  80  Coast  Points  Markets  Everywhere 
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S"No  one  who  smokes 
URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  improves 
flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents  biting.  In 
the  blending,  seven  different  tobaccos  are 
used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  —  nothing  so  rich  in  flavor  —  so 
exhilarating  in  quality.    A  mild  stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealtr's. 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 
THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 
132  Reade  Street  New  York 


for  two  hours  I  got  to  sit  and  hear  him  and 
his  friend  there,  that  big  feller— I  guess  you 
seen  him,  Mr.  Perlmutter — he  told  me  he 
keeps  a  beer  saloon— another  lowlife— for 
two  hours  I  got  to  listen  to  them  loafers 
cussing  together,  and  then  he  gets  mad 
that  I  don't  enjoy  myself  yet." 

Mr.  Small  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Let's  forget  all  about  it,"  he  said. 
"  Come,  Abe,  I  want  to  look  over  your  line, 
and  you  and  me  will  do  business  right 
away." 

Abe  and  Morris  spent  the  next  two  hours 
displaying  their  line,  while  Mr.  Small  and 
Mr.  Burke  selected  hundred  lots  of  every 
style.  Finally,  Abe  and  Mr.  Small  retired 
to  the  office  to  fill  out  the  order,  leaving 
Morris  to  replace  the  samples.  He  worked 
with  a  will  and  whistled  a  cheerful  melody 
by  way  of  accompaniment. 

"Mister  Perlmutter,"  James  Burke 
interrupted,  "that  tune  what  you  are 
whistling  it,  ain't  that  the  drinking  song 
from  Travvy-ater  already?" 

Morris  ceased  his  whistling.  "That's 
right,"  he  replied. 

"  I  thought  it  was,"  Mr.  Burke  said.  "  I 
was  going  to  see  that  opera  last  Saturday 
night  if  that  lowlife  Walsh  wouldn't  have 
took  me  to  the  prize-fight." 

He  paused  and  helped  himself  to  a  fresh 
cigar  from  the  "gilt-edged"  box. 

"For  anybody  else  but  a  loafer,"  he 
concluded,  "  prize-fighting  is  nix.  Opera, 
Mr.  Perlmutter,  that's  an  amusement  for 
a  gentleman." 

Morris  nodded  a  vigorous  acquiescence. 
He  had  nearly  concluded  his  task  when 
Abe  and  his  new-found  brother-in-law  re- 
turned. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Small  an- 
nounced, "  we  figured  it  up  and  it  comes  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  That  ain't 
bad  for  a  starter." 

"You  bet,"  Abe  agreed  fervently. 

Mr.  Burke  smiled.  "You  got  a  good 
line,  Mr.  Potash,"  he  said.  "  Ever  so  much 
better  than  Klinger&  Klein's." 

"That's  what  they  have,"  Mr.  Small 
agreed.  "  But  it  don't  make  no  difference, 
anyhow.  I'd  give  them  the  order  if  the 
line  wasn't  near  so  good." 

He  put  his  arm  around  Abe's  shoulder 
"It  stands  in  the  Talmud,  an  old  saying, 
but  a  true  one,"  he  said—" '  Blood  is  redder 
than  water.' " 


odcnf  Finance 


THREE  men  are  equal  partners  in  a  busi- 
ness that  is  now  yielding  net  profits  of 
about  $20,000  a  year.  During  the  crisis  of 
1907  the  house  was  grievously  pressed  for 
ready  money— indeed,  with  a  little  more 
pressure  here  and  a  little  more  weakness 
somewhere  else  it  might  conceivably  have 
gone  under.  Net  profits  had,  to  that  time, 
been  divided  for  their  individual  incomes. 
Growth  and  depreciation  were  provided 
for  before  net  profits  were  figured.  When 
the  storm  had  been  weathered  these 
partners  held  a  conference.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  three  were  in  business  to  acquire  a 
competence.  Also,  that  while  profits  were 
being  shaved  close,  leaving  no  competence 
in  the  business,  yet  none  of  them  was 
building  up  a  competence  privately.  So  ten 
per  cent  of  the  gross  profits  is  now  set  aside 
each  quarter  as  a  reserve  fund,  forwarded 
to  a  bond  house,  and  there  invested  in 
bonds  on  expert  advice. 

Interest  on  these  securities  is  added  to 
the  reserve,  as  well  as  profits  that  may 
accrue  from  rise  in  value.  About  $3000 
is  thus  set  aside  yearly  and  as  the  business 
grows  the  amount  put  into  reserve  will 
increase.  In  the  worst  financial  stringency 
it  will  be  possible  to  raise  cash  quickly 
on  these  securities,  so  that  the  house  will 
never  be  caught  in  a  tight  corner  again. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reserve  forms  the 
competence  of  the  partners,  each  on  retire- 
ment drawing  one-third.  Individual  ex- 
travagance, therefore,  will  not  interfere 
with  this  plan  of  building  up  competences. 
The  first  year's  reserve  was  invested  in 
legal  securities  for  savings-banks.  These 
give  the  least  income,  but  a  high  degree  of 
stability.  As  the  reserve  grows  in  future 
years  it  will  be  possible  to  invest  in  bonds 
of  less  stability,  but  paying  greater  in- 
come. 

For  several  years'  accumulation  of  the 
best  bonds  will  give  sufficient  negotiable 
securities  for  emergencies.  The  rest  can  be 
invested  in  bonds  that  might  suffer  a 
greater  temporary  depreciation  in  bad 
times,  yet  not  affect  the  reserve,  as  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  sell  them. 


A  cheap  imitation  may  be  what 
some  people  want  —  but  if 
you  want  the  genuine 
Ostermoor,  look 
for  the  red 
and  black 
label 


It's 


sewn  on 


the  end  of 
every  Ostermoor 


"Good  for  a  Lifetime's  Bedtime" 


The  Ostermoor  phrase, ' 1  Built— Not  Stuffed, ' ' 
is  the  keynote  of  Ostermoor  superiority.  The 
Ostermoor  Mattress  is  built  up,  layer  upon 
layer,  with  absolutely  uniform  softness  and 
resiliency  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
filmy  sheets  that  are  the  "units"  in  making  an 
Ostermoor  are  spun  thin  as  tissue  —  it  takes 
over  four  thousand  of  these  tissue  sheets  to 
make  an  Ostermoor.  Wonderful  machinery, 
patented  and  used  only  by  us,  spins  out  these 
sheets,  then  respins  them,  joins  and  interlaces 
them  into  layers,  which  are  laid  by  hand  within 
the  tick  (see  picture  below). 

144-page  Book  and  Samples  FREE 

Our  book, " The  Test  of  Time,"  contains  over  200 
illustrations — about  beds;  about  sleep — some  things  you 
will  wish  you  had  known  long  ago.  Of  course,  it  also 
explains  the  merits  and  Styles  of  Ostermoor  Mattresses, 
Church  Cushions,  etc.  This  book  costs  you  only  a 
postal  card;  with  it  we  send  free  samples  of  ticking. 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  not  for  sale  at  stores  gen- 
erally, but  there's  an  Ostermoor  dealer  in  most  places  — 
the  Iivest  merchant  in  town.    Write  us  and  we'll  give 
you  his  name.    But  don't  take  chances  with  imitations 
at  other  stores  — make  sure  you're  get- 
ting the  genuine  Ostermoor  —  our  trade-  ft3*1 
mark  label  is  your  guarantee.    We  will 
ship  you  a  mattress  by  express,  prepaid, 
same  day  your  check  is  received  by  us, 
when  we  have  no  dealer  or  he  has  none 
in  stock.     Sleep  on  an  Ostermoor 
Mattress  for  a  month  —  then,  if  for  any 
reason  you're  dissatisfied,  we'll  return 
every  penny  of  your  money.    The  free 
book  —  don't  forget  it  —  a  postal  brings  it. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  101  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


It  is  this  unique  process  that  makes  the 
Ostermoor  ' '  Good  for  a  Lifetime' s  Bedtime  " — 
that  keeps  the  Ostermoor  comfortable  as  new 
after  50  years'  use,  as  users  have  proudly  told  us. 

Contrast  the  Ostermoor-built  way  with  the 
mode  of  stuffing  a  hair  or  common  cotton  mat- 
tress by  handfuls,  each  handful  becoming  ulti- 
mately a  lump  to  spoil  the  user's  rest;  or  with 
the  cotton  batting  process 
used  by  imitators  of  the 
Ostermoor  which  make 
mattresses  that  soon  be- 
come flat,  lumpy,  soggy. 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Express  Prepaid 

4'-6"-45  lbs.  $15.00 
4'-0"-40lbs.  13.35 
3'-6"— 35  lbs.  11.70 
3'-0"-30  lbs.  10.00 
2'-6"-25  lbs.  8.35 

All  6  ft.  3  in.  long 
In  two  parts,  50c.  extra 


Canadian  Agency  :  Alaska  Feathf 


Ltd.,  Montreal. 


pecialties  Novelties 


FOR  MEN  $10  to  $30 

nreign  Rain  Coats 
ityon  Overeoat* 
n y (in  Gabardines 
Kesyoo  London  SUp-orj 


FOR  WOMEN$10to$30 

Kenyon  CUUty  CoaU 

London  -  III.   Coat* 

Knbtierlzed  Silk  fonts 
(.nriartllneg 

Coat* 


Kenyon  Hangwell  Trousers  Summe 

Many  Styles  are  Motor  Coats  and  Dusters 


.ondon 
rSlip-on"  Coats 


(Triple-Ply)   FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

are  Reigning  in  London  and  selling 
on  sight  in  America,  because  of 
their  practical  value,  and  because 
their  style  is  distinctly  the 
mode  of  the  day.  „ 
They  are   not  only  rain- 
proof—they are  storm-proof, 
impervious  to  wind  and 
water,  yet  "light  as  a  feath- 
er," folding  so  small  that  one 
can  be  placed  in  a  traveling  bag 
which  already  seems  full. 
Made  of  two  very  light  worsted 
fabrics  with  rubber  between,  in 
plain  and  fancy  colors  for  both  men 
and  women.    Very  moderate  in  cost. 
Heavier  fabrics  for  those  who  want  them. 

For  Sale  at  good  stores      Look  for  the  Kenyon  Label 

Ash  your  dealer  or  tell  us  what  size  you  wear,  anil  whether 
men's  or  women's.  We  will  send  style  book  with  samples  and 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY 
23  Unioji  Sq.,  New  York— Wholesale  Salesrooms— 200  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


READ  THE  LIST  OF  SPECIALTIES 

above — every  one  a  gar- 
ment you  need,  of  perman- 
ent usefulness. 
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On  Credit 

All-Wool 
Suits  and 
Overcoats, 
Your  Choice 
of  30  Fabrics 
Made  in  the 
Latest  Styles. 

Prices 

$12.95 
$27.50 


Se 

nt 

on 

Approval 

Six  Months  to  Pay 

The  cleverest  clothes  produced  in  America  are  shown  in  our 
Fall  Style  Book.    We  want  to  send  it  to  you  free. 

See  how  little  good  clothes  cost  when  bought  direct  from  the 
maker.  See  the  styles  on  which  our  designers  have  worked  for  the 
last  six  months. 

We  will  send  with  the  book  thirty  samples  of  cloth,  the  latest 
patterns,  every  one  an  all-wool  fabric.  We  send  also  a  tape  line, 
with  simple  instructions  for  measurement.  We  will  guarantee  to 
fit  you  perfectly  in  any  style  made  in  any  cloth.  Make  your  own 
choice  from  our  enormous  variety. 

The  suit  or  overcoat  will  be  sent  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory, 
send  it  back.  Vou  are  under  no  obligation.  We  will  return  your 
first  payment. 

Any  garment  in  this  book  will  be  sold  to  you  on  credit  —sold  at 
these  amazing  prices.  Vou  pay  a  little  down  and  a  little  each 
month  — pay  for  the  clothes  as  you  wear  them.  No  extra  price,  no 
interest,  no  security. 

Thus  you  can  wear  the  cleverest  clothes  created.  Vou  can  buy 
them  at  prices  -which  no  dealer  can  begin  to  meet.  You  can  have 
a  very  wide  choice.    And  you  can  pay  as  convenient. 

There  are  legions  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  the  country  who  are 
buying  their  clothes  from  us  every  season.  They  get  three  suits 
for  what  you  pay  for  two.  They  get  the  utmost  in  style,  and  all- 
wool  cloth.    And  they  pay  as  they  wear  the  clothes. 

We  invite  you  to  join  them.  Please  send  for  this  book,  and  see 
our  remarkable  offers.  Just  write  a  postal  or  letter.  Do  it  now. 


THE  CLEMENT  CO. 

435  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Mail  me  your  Style  Book — free. 


Address 


To  interest  and 
develop  your  boy- 


Give  him  a  magazine  of  his  own  —  a 
^25H^   '  realboy  s'magazine,  filled  with  bright 
fascinating  stories  by  noted  boys' 
authors,  history,  travel, biography  and 
current  events,  all  beautifully  illustrated. 
Over  250,000  boys  are  enthusiastic  readers  of 

l££  American  Boy 

Parents  everywhere  endorse  it  as  wholesome 
and  helpful  to  their  boys.  Proper  sports  and 
games,  practical  departments  of  stamp-collect - 
ins,  photography,  carpentry,  electricity  and 
other  branches  of  science  simplified  for  boys. 
Tells  j  ust  how  to  do  and  make  things.  Send 
$1.00  for  a  full  year. 

On  sale  at  all  news-stands  at  10  cts. 
Sprague  Publishing  Co.,  95  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS— i 

Make  big  profits  selling  this  8- 
piece  Kitchen  Set.  H.  S.  Cun- 
ningham made  $12  a  day.  Copy 
of  sworn  statement  furnished. 
We  have  agents  who  have 

MADE  $40  A  WEEK 
Write  today  for  terms  of  free  out- 
fit and  how  to  make  $3  to  $10  a 

I day.    No  previous  experience  necessary.    All  goods  guaran- 
teed.    Money  back  to  any  customer  not  perfectly  pleased. 
Our  elegant  display  sample  case  makes  sales  easy. 
THOMAS  MEG.  CO.,  468  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System  —  written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word- 
signs" — no  "coldnotes.  "  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools.  728  Chicago  Open  Home  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


» CENTS  13  WEEKS 

In  this  illustrated  na- 
tional weekly  all  the 
important  news  of  the 
world  is  stated  clearly,  fairly, 
briefly,  for  busy  readers.  Unique  foreign  summary,  popular  novels 
condensed,  odd  sketches,  home  diversions — many  original  features 
of  rare  interest;  reliable,  entertaining — THE  paper  for  the  home. 
Send  25c  now  for  13  weeks  to  Pathfinder,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Why  Don't  YOU  Get  This  Phonograph 

On  FREE  TRIAL  ? 

For  almost  four  years  I  have  been  making  the  most  liberal  phonograph  offer 
ever  known!  I  have  given  hosts  of  people  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  genuine 
Edison  Phonograph  right  in  their  own  homes  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  them. 

So  far  you  have  missed  all  this.    Why?    Possibly  you  don't  quite  understand  my  offer  yet.     Listen  — 

Jk  Jf\r  ^UCTD  I  will  send  you  this  Genuine  Edison  Standard  Outfit  (the  newest  model),  complete  with  one  dozen  Edison  Gold 
IVI  jf  t/f  f  EjK'  Moulded  and  Amherol  Records,  tor  an  absolutely  free  trial.  I  don't  ask  any  money  down  or  in  advance.  There  are  no 
M  4 XV.  c.  O.  D.  shipments;  no  leases  or  mortgages  on  the  outfit ;  no  papers  of  any  sort  to  sign.  Absolutely  nothing  but  a  plain 
out-and-out  offer  to  ship  you  this  Phonograph  together  with  a  dozen  records  of  your  own  selection  on  a  free  trial  so  that  you  can  hear  it  and  play  it  in  your 
own  home.  I  can't  make  this  offer  any  plainer,  any  clearer,  any  better  than  it  is.  There  is  no  catch  about  it  anywhere.  If  you  will  slop  and  think  just 
a  moment,  you  will  realize  that  the  high  standing  of  this  concern  would  absolutely  prohibit  anything  except  a  straightforward  offer. 

Why  I  Want  to  Lend  You  This  Phonograph : 


I  know  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  have  never 
heard  the  genuine  Edison  Phonogra  ph.  I  can't  tell  you  one-twentieth  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  Edison,  nothing  I  can  say  or  write  will  make  you  actually  hear  the 
grand  full  beauty  of  its  tones.  No  words  can  begin  to  describe  the  tender,  deli- 
cate sweetness  with  which  the  genuine  new  style  Edison  reproduces  the  soft, 
pleading  notes  of  the  flute,  or  the  thunderous,  crashing  harmony  of  a  full  brass 
band  selection.  The  only  way  to  make  you  actually  realize  these  things  for 
ourself  is  to  loan  you  a  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph  free  and  let  you  try  it. 

All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  invite  as 
many  as  possible  of  your  friends  to 
hear  this  wonderful  new  style  Edison.  You  will  want  to  do  that  anyway 
because  you  will  be  giving  them  genuine  pleasure.  I  feel  absolutely  certain 
that  there  will  be  at  least  one  and  probably  «uore  who  will  want  an  Edison 
of  their  own.  If  they  don't,  if  not  a  single  one  of  them  orders  a  Phono- 
graph (and  this  sometimes  happens),  I  won't  blame  you  in  the  slightest. 
I  shall  feel  that  you  have  done  your  part  when  you  have 
given  these  free  concerts.  You  won't  be  asked  to  act  as  our 

agent,  or  even  assist  in  the  sale  of  a  single  instrument.  ^  LOOK 


You  Don't  Have  to  Buy  It: 


Our  Easy  Payment  Plan: 


I  have  decided  on  an  easy  pay- 
ment plan  that  gives  you  abso 
lute  use  of  the  Phonograph  while  paying  for  it.    $2.00  a  month  pays 
for  an  outfit.   There  is  absolutely  no  lease  or  mortgageof  any  kind, 
guarantee  from  a  third  party,  no  going  before  a  notary  public,  and 
the  payments  are  so  very  small  and  our  terms  so  liberal  that  you 
never  notice  the  payments. 

Get  the  Latest  Edison  Catalogs 

lust  sign  your  name  and  address  on  the  attached  coupo 
now  and  mail  to  us.    I  will  send  you  our  superbly  illustrated 
Edison  Phonograph  Catalog,  the  very  latest  list  of  Edison 
Gold  Moulded  Records  (over  1,500  of  them  in  all  lan- 
guages), and  our  Free  Trial  Certificate  entitling  you 
to  this  grand  offer.   Sign  the  coupon  now,  get  these 
catalogs  and  select  your  records  at  once.  Remem- 
ber the  free  concerts. 


If  You  Want  to  Keep  It 

that  is,  if  you  wish  to  make  the  Phono- 
graph your  own,  you  may  do  so,  but  it  is 
not  compulsory.  I  am  asking  you  merely 
to  send  for  a  free  demonstration. 


K.  Babson,  Edison  Phon.  Distrib'rs,  Edison  Block,  Dept.  4017,  Chicago 

Canadian  Address,  355  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg.  Canada 


Sign  the  coupon 
right  now 
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tself 


In  case  of  sickness,  when  a  warm  room  is  essentia!  —  often  a  requirement  on  which  life  it 
depends  —  it  is  important  that  you  should  be  able  to  get  heat  quickly  ;  and  the  most  uniform  of  11 
kinds  of  heat  —  steam  or  water!   Whether  in  case  of  a  sudden  call  at  night,  when  the  fires  are  low 
in  the  basement  —  or  out  entirely  —  as  in  the  raw  days  of  Spring  and  Fall;  or  in  the  severest 
Winter  weather,  the  Clow  Heating  System  stands  alone  in  its  complete 
and  quick  adaptation  to  all  emergencies. 

Heat  Without  Coal 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Clow  Radiators  -  radiators  of  the  regular  or  Buena 
type  and  Clow  Patent  Radiators.  The  Clow  Pntent  Radiator  is  a  whole 
plant  in  itself.  In  any  room  in  which  there  is  a  Clow  Patent  Radiator  you 
can  have  steam  or  water  heat  (depending'  on  the  type)  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  simply  by  lighting  the  burner  in  the  base  of 
the  radiator. 

These  Patent  Radiators  can  be  connected  with  the  regular  steam  and 
hot  water  pipes — as  shown  in  illustration  —  and  used  to  radiate  heat  from 
the  central  boiler  inthe  usual 


way  when  the  whole  plant 
is  in  operation,  or  can  be 
used  independently. 

When  converted  into 
independent  heaters  to  meet 
emergencies  when  the  whole 
plant  is  not  in  operation, 
gas  is  used  for  fuel.   The  type  of  Clow  Patent  Radiator 
furnishing  water  heat  is  known  as  the  "Gas  Water;"  that 
furnishing  steam  as  the  "Gasteam"  Radiator. 

If  you  are  building,  you  should  look  into  this  heat- 
ing idea  at  once  and  install  a  system  in  which  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  start  the  whole  plant  to  heat  one 
room.  If  you  already  have  a  steam  or  water  heating 
plant  of  the  ordinary  type,  you  should  have  one  of  our 
dealers  install  the  Clow  Patent  Radiators  in  certain 
rooms  — as  dining,  sewing,  bath,  sitting  room,  nursery 
or  conservatory. 

If  you  have  only  furnace  or  stove  heat, 
you  can  still  have  a  Clow  Patent  Radiator 
in  any  room,  provided  you  have  gas  con- 
nections. A  Clow  Heating  Plant  in  which 
Clow  Patent  Radiators  are  included,  alone 
furnishes  the  perfect  heating  system  for 
mild  climates  such  as  California  and  the 
South  —  and  for  special  needs  in  all  cli- 
mates; not  only  for  homes  but  for  offices, 
clubs,  churches,  stores,  apartment  build- 
ings, railway  stations,  banks,  garages, 
theatres,  hotels. 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS,  346-360  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Plumbing  Goods  for  nearly  Half  a  Century. 
"WORKS:         Chicago,  111.  Coshocton,  O.  Newcomerstown,  O. 


Boiler 
"B"  Clow  Patent 

Radiator 
"C"  Regular  type 

of  Radiator 
"D"  Supply  pipe 
from  boiler 


Look  up  your  Clow  Dealer 

The  most  progressive  dealers  in  every 
locality  are  those  who  handle  Clow  Heating 
Appliances  and  other  Clow  Specialties. 
Ask  them  about  Clow  Patent  Radiators. 

Meanwhile  write  for  booklet "  M,"  which 
gives  full  particulars  about  the  best  news 
in  heating  for  twenty  years. 

Your  name  on  the  margin  of  this  an- 
nouncement will  do. 


Showing  Clow  Patent 
Radiator  Connected  with 
Ordinary  System 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


This  is  the 
floor  finish  that 
gives  the  greatest  wear 
with  the  least  amount  of  care. 
It  resists  the  grinding  of  heels,  the 
dragging  of  furniture,  the  sliding  of  chairs,  and  all  kinds  of  hard  usage. 

Send  For  Free  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61  " — (Use  coupon  below) 

Test  It  Yourself 

Hammer  it,  stamp  on  it — you  may  dent  the  wood  but  you  can't  crack  the  varnish. 

"61  "  means  fewer  cautions  to  children,  and  fewer  sermons  to  servants — it  is  a  tough,  hardy 
finish  for  floors  that  are  used  every  day.  "61"  will  stand  anything  the  floor  would  stand  if  it 
wasn't  varnished. 

r  turn  white  under  moisture.    Its  life 


**  61"  won't  chalk,  or  crack  or  chip  —  it  won't  *et  sticky  in  warm  weather, 
is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  floor  finish,  hence  it  requires  /ewer  renewals. 

"61  "  is  sold  in  all  size  cans  by  good  dealers.    If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  "61  ' 
ship  prepaid  through  our  nearest  agent  at  regular  prices  as  follows:  1  gallon.  $3.00  ( 

one  coat) ;  %  gallon,  $1.60  (will  cover  about  300  square  feet,  one  coat) ;  1  quart,  85c.  (will  cover  about  150  square  feet 
one  coat).    "61"  is  tor  floors  only,  but  there  are  other 


send  direct  to  us,  and  we  will 
ill  cover  about  600  square  feet, 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 


Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc. 
83  Tonawanda  St. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Free  Sample 
Panel  —  finished  with  "61' 
—  and  your  Floor  Booklet. 

Name  


For  Every  Purpose 

Each  of  these  is  as  well  adapted  to  its  particular  use  as  "61"  is  for  floors.    Our  Descriptive  Price 
List,  telling  all  about  these  varnishes,  is  sent  upon  request.    If  you  have  varnishing  dittt- 
i  ulties  of  any  kind,  or  want  to  know  anything  about  varnishes,  write  us,  giving  full  particu* 
lars.    Our  varnish  experts  are  at  your  command. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-lNC. 


VARNISH  MAKERS  60  YEARS 

83  TONAWANDA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
FACTORIES  IN  7  CITIES 

"If  the  Star  is  on  the  Label  there  is 
Quality  in  the  Car 


Dealer 


The  Logical  W; 


to  do 
combined 
writing 
and  adding 
is  on  a 
combined 
writing 
and  adding 
machine 

The 
New 
Model  1 1 

of  the 


Remington  Typewriter 


with  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment  is  the  only 
general  writing  machine  which  adds.  It  is  the  only  add- 
ing and  subtracting  machine  which  writes.  It  is  the  only 
machine  which  affords  the  maximum  of  labor-saving  in 
combined  writing  and  adding  work. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated)] 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Go,  Ask  the  Nearest  Heating  Man  in  Your 
Home  Town  About  This  ^ 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  4- 

and  Time  Attachment 

Applied  to  Hot  Water,  Hot  Air,  Steam  and  Natural  Gas  Heating 

For  over  25  years  it  has  been  the  standard — The  first 
practical  regulator — Correct  in  principle  at  the  start — 
Unaltered  in  the  main  essentials  —  Always  the  best  for  the 
time  —  Constantly  improved  and  more  so  this  season  than 
ever.  Note  the  improvements  that  together  add  so  much  j 
to  the  completeness  of  a  machine  that  does  your  thinking 
for  you  —  never  forgetting  —  never  sleeping. 

1910  Model — 5  Improvements 

Cover — Solid  pressed  steel.  Finish — Baked  black  enamel. 
"A" — Winding  Index,  shows  at  a  glance  condition  of 

motor  as  to  winding. 
'B" — Dust  Proof,  cotton  sleeving  at  shaft. 
'C" — Basement  Switch,  for  convenient  operation  of 
motor  in  basement. 
"E" — Easy  Winding  Key,  works  like  a  crank. 


IN  BASEMENT 


IN  LIVING  ROOM 

Our  New  1910  Booklet 

Just  off  the  press,  containing  full  details  and 
much  general  information,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  dealer,  every  user,  and  every  one 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  this  sanitary,  fuel- 
saving  device. 

Sold  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  heat- 
ing trade  everywhere  under  positive 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

W.  R.  SWEATT,  Sec'y 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
705  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
"Jy-      144  High  St.,  Boston  606  Court  St.,  Syracuse 
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FILM 

for  perfect  negatives, 
from  every  stand- 
point. For  best  results 
from  your  negatives 
use  CYKO  Paper. 

You'll  get  all  in  the  negative  — 
color  values,  tone,  light  and  shade, 
brilliancy,  transparency.  No  gray, 
muddy  negatives,  no  frilling  with 
Ansco  Film.  Speed  and  latitude 
with  perfect  detail. 

If  you  have  been  troubled  with 
spoiled  negatives  from  numbers  off- 
setting on  the  film  your  remedy 
is  to  use  Ansco  Film.  Our  properly 
prepared  black  paper  and  enduring 
emulsion  prevent  this  and  assure 
best  results. 

Non-curling.  Fit  any  film  camera. 
Exposure  numbers  always  register. 
Keeping  qualities  unsurpassed. 

INDEPENDENT  DEALERS 
everywhere  carry  a  full  line  of 
Ansco  Film,  Cyko  Paper,  Chemicals 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING  — A 
two  volume  photographic  library. 
Write  us  or  get  it  from  your  dealer. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  ANSCO  SIGN. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton  ,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOY  WHO  LOST  WEIGHT 


(Concluded  from  Page  17) 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 


The  oldest  and  best  school.  Instruction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recognized  by  courts  and 
educators.  Experienced  and  competent  instruct- 
ors. Takes  spare  time  only.  Three  courses  — 
Preparatory,  Business,  College.  Prepares  for 
practice.  Will  better  your  con- 
dition and  prospects  in  busi- 
ness. Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.    Full  particulars 

and  Easy  Payment  Plan  free. 

Sprague 
Correspondence  School 
of  Law 
709  Majestic  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich 


**  SUN  "  Hollow  Wire  System 
Inverted  Shadowless  Gas  Arc  Lamps 
Better  than  El  ec  trie  it  v,  for  Hall  s, 
Churches,  Stores,  Public  Buildings,  etc. 
Agents  Wanted.   Get  Catalog. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO. 

424  Market  St.,  Canton,  0. 


10  DULL  RAZOR  BLADES  25c 

Send  10  double  or  single  edged  blades.    We  restore 
keen  edge  better  than  new.    Every  blade  hair- tested. 
CHEMICAL  STEEL  CO.,  56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Cole's  knees  and  felt  him  topple  to  one 
side.  The  referee  was  above  them  now, 
clawing  like  a  fox-terrier  at  a  hole.  "  Third 
down  and  six  yards  to  go!"  yelped  the 
referee. 

"Once  more,"  said  King,  rising  to  his 
feet.  ' '  Once  more,  McGregor ;  once  more ! ' ' 

But  the  big  man,  standing  above  King, 
swayed  slightly;  his  eyes  were  half-closed. 
"I  can't,"  he  mumbled  vaguely;  "King! 
I  can't!"  And  King  saw  that  his  right 
arm  hung  limp  from  a  strained  shoulder. 

He  leaped  into  the  line  at  his  old  position 
at  center,  and  with  his  hands  behind  him 
held  McGregor  back.  "Stay  right  behind 
me  and  follow  me  up,"  he  said.  "Follow 
me  up,"  he  repeated  fiercely. 

The  ball  at  his  feet  left  the  ground  sud- 
denly, and  he  sprang  aside,  evading  the 
charge  of  his  opponent;  he  saw  a  white- 
bandaged  head  surging  toward  him,  and 
lowering  his  beneath  it,  crashed  his  shoul- 
der up  against  Cole's  knees.  "Squeeze  his 
knees,  squeeze  his  knees,"  something  was 
reiterating  within  his  head,  and  he  wrapped 
his  arms  tight.  But  slowly  he  felt  within 
his  grasp  the  two  legs,  like  live,  iron  pillars, 
parting.  Cole  came  on  one  step,  two  steps. 
With  a  snarl  King  tightened  again.  He 
had  them  this  time,  pasted  against  each 
other,  motionless.  But  he  felt  Cole  rise 
in  his  arms  to  some  tremendous  pressure. 
His  back  bent  backward ;  he  gave  way,  one 
step,  two  steps ;  again  his  back  began  to  bend 
backward;  Cole  was  rising  again,  rising 
straight  up,  like  a  corpse  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  rising,  rising  to  some  huge  force, 
out  of  his  grasp,  out  of  his  strength.  His 
back,  bending  backward,  was  cracking; 
he  could  not  hold  that,  not  that.  Ah, 
what  was  this!  Two  supple  arms  like 
tentacles  folding  themselves  about  Cole, 
above  his.  And  a  supporting  body  against 
him.  McGregor!  Now  they  had  him! 
Cole  began  to  descend,  erect  still,  as  with 
cannon-balls  to  his  feet.  His  feet  were  on 
the  ground  now.  A  milling  movement 
grasped  them;  there  was  a  commotion 
above  as  of  a  train  off  the  track  and  bump- 
ing the  ties;  a  tension  broke  .  .  .  and 
he  was  on  the  ground,  a  fearful  weight  upon 
him,  and  at  his  elbow  the  ball,  as  if  alive, 
was  twisting  from  side  to  side  and  sliding 
forward  in  the  mud  in  little  jerks.  He 
threw  both  arms  across  it  and  held  it  very 
still. 

He  held  it  thus  a  long  time,  while  above 
him  the  mass  was  disentangling;  and  it 
was  only  after  the  referee  had  shouted 
three  times  in  his  ear  that  he  let  it  go.  And 
then  he  was  afraid  to  look.  Feeling  pant- 
ing bodies  about  him  he  dared  not  look 
around. 

Finally,  astonished  at  the  long  silence,  he 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground.  The 
referee  was  kneeling  above  the  ball,  meas- 
uring its  position  with  great  concern. 
The  ball  was  right  up  against  the  goal-line. 
"  Maybe  it  touches  it,"  King  thought. 
The  referee  rose.  "Orange  ball!"  he 
shouted  suddenly  and  loudly. 

Instead  of  exultation  a  weakness  now 
was  pouring  through  King's  veins.  From 
the  far  stands  a  tempest  of  sound  was 
coming  across  the  field  in  shrieking  waves 
to  the  little  group  of  sodden  men.  "  Kick," 
cried  King.  It  seemed  to  him  suddenly 
that,  if  left  for  another  moment  alone,  the 
ball,  stopped  with  such  effort,  would,  of  its 
own  volition,  give  a  little  hop  and  go  over 
the  line.  "Kick!   Kick !"  he  cried. 

His  mates  were  taking  their  positions  to 
his  right  and  his  left,  and  Drake  was  drop- 
ping back  for  the  kick.  King  sent  him  the 
ball  from  between  his  legs  in  a  long  pass  and 
held  the  opposing  center,  who  was  charging 
to  get  through. 

At  length,  like  a  blessing,  there  came 
to  his  ear  the  thump  of  the  kick,  and  he 
let  go  his  man.  Far  up  he  saw  the  ball 
sailing  along  the  sky,  and  beneath  it, 
razing  the  ground,  the  two  ends  going 
like  jack-rabbits.  The  ball  soared,  then 
began  to  descend  in  a  long  spiral  toward 
the  center  of  the  field.  It  lit  against  the 
bosom  of  a  Blue-clad  man.  Henry  had  left 
his  feet  and  was  shooting  above  the  ground 
like  an  arrow.  He  struck  the  Blue-clad 
man,  who  immediately  seemed  to  disappear 
within  the  earth. 

A  strange  union  seemed  to  have  been 
established  between  King  and  the  Blue- 
clad  man;  for  he  also  was  sinking  into  the 
ground.  Or  rather  the  ground  was  rising 
about  him.  And  the  sky  was  coming  down 
to  meet  it.  Both  were  very  soft  and  wafted 


him  away.  Through  a  haze  there  came 
the  insupportable  iteration  of  a  referee's 
whist!e.  Then  a  voice.  The  voice  of  a 
doctor.  It  was  far  off  and  yet  very  near. 
It  said:  "Take  that  man  to  the  hospital, 
quick!  I'll  be  up  in  a  moment."  And 
then,  with  a  boom:  "Well,  we  won!" 

When  King  awoke  he  was  conscious  of 
having  lived  an  eternity  of  some  strange, 
hot  and  tumultuous  existence  full  of  pain 
and  of  problems  that  must  be  solved  and 
yet  were  insoluble;  he  was  weak  from  it 
yet,  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

He  was  in  a  clean,  bright  room;  through 
the  curtainless  window  of  it  a  clear  sun 
shone;  a  golden  plash  of  it  was  upon  the 
polished  floor.  Against  the  wall,  beneath 
the  window,  something  rubbed  incessantly, 
with  a  slight,  dry  rustle.  After  a  while  he 
decided  that  it  was  a  tree,  there  beneath  the 
window.  This  seemed  to  be  all  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  he  sank  back  to  sleep,  relieved 
and  satisfied. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  peace.  A  fresh,  starched  young 
woman  in  a  blue  gown,  with  a  white  cap 
upon  her  brown  curls,  came  in,  moved 
quietly  about  for  a  while,  then  went  out. 
King,  his  chin  upon  his  chest,  looked 
dreamily  at  the  blue  sky  visible  through 
the  window. 

After  a  time,  without  effort  and  without 
a  shock,  a  conclusion  came  to  him.  "I've 
been  ill,"  he  said. 

Somehow,  he  was  very  tired  after  that 
and  went  back  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  in  the  same  way,  he  came 
to  another  conclusion.  "  I  didn't  make  the 
Team,"  he  said. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  another 
fact  floated  before  his  mind.  This  time  it 
made  his  heart  thump.  "I  played,"  he 
whispered  to  himself;  "right  at  the  end,  I 
played! " 

Then  came  the  memory  of  a  voice  saying 
through  a  haze:  "We  won!" 

This,  he  felt,  would  satisfy  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  turned  upon  his  side  and  went 
to  sleep  again. 

Henry  was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  bed 
when  he  woke.  The  nurse  came  in  and 
propped  him  up  with  pillows.  Seated  thus, 
his  head  sunk  in  the  fresh,  crackling  slip,  he 
gazed  long,  idly,  through  the  window.  At 
intervals  he  threw  a  slow  glance  at  Henry. 
He  was  conscious  of  smiling,  smiling  all  the 
time,  and  felt  very  foolish.  Finally:  "  Did 
we  win?"  he  asked. 

"We  most  certainly  did,"  said  Henry, 
enthusiastically.  "Don't  you  remember? 
Ten  to  six.  Here  are  clippings;  I  brought 
them  three  weeks  ago." 

He  pointed  to  the  washstand.  Against 
the  bowl  was  a  bundle  of  thin  newspaper 
clippings.  They  were  dry  and  shriveled 
and  looked  like  a  bundle  of  snakes.  King 
felt  a  distaste  at  the  idea  of  reading. 
"What's  been  the  matter  with  me?"  he 
said,  again  looking  at  the  sky  through  the 
window. 

" Typhoid,"  said  Henry.  "Say,  no  won- 
der you  were  losing  weight"— his  face, 
which  had  darkened,  lightened  again. 
"The  bugs  must  have  been  in  you  already, 
getting  ready." 

They  were  silent  again,  a  long  time. 
"I  played  in  the  game?"  said  King  doubt- 
fully. 

"I  should  say  yes.  Here,  look  at  those 
clippings."  And  Henry,  with  a  movement 
of  his  arm,  threw  the  coiled  strips  of  paper 
upon  King's  knee. 

King  toyed  with  them  a  moment.  He 
did  not  feel  like  reading.  I  rememoer," 
he  said;  "two  downs." 

He  was  smiling  again,  humbly  and 
humorously.   "  Two  downs! "  he  repeated. 

"Here's  the  clipping  from  the  Sun," 
remarked  Henry,  placing  a  long  strip  in 
his  hand. 

And  King,  submitting,  read.  "In  the 
list  of  heroes  enshrined  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  Orange  men,  to  be  handed  down  in  col- 
lege legend  and  story,"  the  little,  black 
characters  said,  "a  new  name  yesterday 
took  its  place— that  of  Amos  King.  With 
his  battered  team  backed  up  against  the 
last  white  " 

King  dropped  the  clipping;  his  eyes 
wandered  off  straight  ahead  through  the 
window  to  the  blue  sky,  and  again  the 
childish  smile  came  upon  his  lips.  "Gee!  " 
he  said. 

"That  will  make  a  difference,  eh?"  said 
Henry. 


Madam,  you  need  never 
sweep  nor  dust  again. 

A  Free  Trial 

of  the  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner  in  your 
own  home  will  convince  you  that  it  will  do 
tiie  work  ten  times  quicker,  ten  times  easier 
and  ten  times  better. 

Rugs  and  carpets  are  cleaned  on  the  floor, 
and  the  furniture  is  not  disturbed. 

Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  —  day 
after  day  —  year  after  year  —  to  have  your 
entire  home  spotlessly  clean  and  sweet, 
purged  of  the  disease  germs  that  swarm 
in  the  dust  —  germs  of  consumption,  pneu- 
monia and  diphtheria.  Not  just  twice  a 
year,  but  every  day — all  the  time. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  clean  house  with  the 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner.  The  drudgery 
and  confusion  are  all  gone.  There  is  not 
enough  labor  left  to  tire  a  child. 

The  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaner  makes 
housecleaning  the  work  of  a  few  minutes, 
instead  of  many  hours,  and  costs  to  operate 
less  than  3c  an  hour. 

And  I  am  willing  to  prove  all  this  to  you 
at  my  own  expense.  I  will  send  you  a 
cleaner  for  a  free  trial  in  your  home,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  You  may  use  it  and 
test  it  severely.    It  will  speak  tor  itself. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  send  the  Duntley 
Pneumatic  Cleaner  a  thousand  miles  away 
and  let  it  tell  its  own  story. 

I  am  willing  to  do  even  more.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  it  after  you  have  tried  it,  I  will 
give  you  a  year  in  which  to  pay  for  it — a 
whole  year  to  prove  its  merit. 

I  gladly  make  this  offer,  because  I  kno:c 
the  machine  is  reliable  and  durable,  and 
that  the  people  who  buy  it  on  small  monthly 
payments  will  keep  it,  for  the  longer  they 
use  it  the  more  they  will  like  it. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  let  me  send 
you  our  booklet  on  scientific  house-cleaning. 

A  Business  of  Your  Own  with 

Duntley 

Pneumatic  Cleaners 

On  the  Pay-from-Profit  Plan 

To  those  who  wish  to  earn  $5  a  day  and 
upwards,  by  cleaning  for  others  and  taking 
orders  for  Duntley  Cleaners,  we  offer  a  fine  and 
permanent  arrangement.  It  enables  you  to  en- 
gage in  a  most  profitable  business  of  your  own. 

By  this  plan  you  have  three  separate  ways  of 
making  money  easily  and  quickly -by  clean- 
ing for  profit — by  renting — and  by  selling 
Duntley  Cleaners  to  those  who  will  want  to 
buy  after  you  have  done  work  for  them. 

To  prove  what  you  can  do,  we  send  vou  the 
machine,  instruct  you  in  its  use,  advertise  you 
and  put  you  in  business.  Before  you  invest  a 
cent  you  get  the  free  use  of  the  machine  and 
actually  begin  making  money. 

You  therefore  take  no  possible  risk. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  — right  now,  before 
you  forget — and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it. 

J.  W.  Duntley,  Pres.,  400  Harvester  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

 Cut  on  this  line  and  mail  coupon  at  once  

Dustier  Mi,  Co..  400  Harveiter  B!d»..  ChicifO. 

Send  me  catalog  of  Duntley  Pneumatic  Cleaners  for 
  household  pay-from-profit  plan. 


Name . 


Address.. 


Town  State  

Mark  X  be/ore  the  use  in  which  you  are  interested. 
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For  all  The  Family 

Thermos  equipment  is  a  household  necessity  for 
all  the  family.  We  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  the 
comforts  that  Thermos  brings. 

Bottles — Pots — Jars — they  keep  liquids  and  solids 
hot — without  fire  —  or  cold — without  ice — for  days. 

In  the  sick-room  —  the  nursery  —  at  the  bedside — for  a  dainty 
hot  or  cold  luncheon — you'll  find  Thermos  a  lasting  comfort.  Yon 
can  think  of  numberless  times  when  a  hot  or  cold  liquid  or  solid 
was  needed.   You  could  not  get  it  without  great  inconvenience. 

With  Thermos  you  now  may  have  anything  your  palate  craves, 
or  your  body  needs — no  heating  or  cooling — no  waiting — no  steps 
to  take.    Thermos  articles  are  indispensable  to  automobilists. 

Thermos  is  one  of  half  a  dozen  remarkable  inventions  that  tend 
to  make  life  more  worth  the  living. 

The  Thermos  idea  will  be  the  dominant  one  this  Xtnas, 

Please  Be  Cautious ! 

Everyone  who  intends  buying  Thermos  bottles,  pots  or  jars, 
wants  and  asks  for  the  genuine  articles.  Please  be  cautious. 
There  are  attempted  imitations  made  to  deceive  you. 

If  some  dealer  offers  you  some  other  article,  leave  that  dealer, 
and  go  to  a  reliable  store.  Send  for  booklet  "  For  the  Health 
of  your  Family."  Free,  if  you  address  The  American  Thermos 
Bottle  Co.,  27th  &  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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THE  BOTTLE 


Equal  to 

A  New  Blade 
Every  Day 


nk  of 
the  pleasure  of 
'  shaving  with  a  brai 

blade  every  day — 
of  the  cool,  close  shave  it  means. 
"Too  expensive  !''  you  say.  Yet 
the  Pullman  Automatic  Safety 
Razor  Stropper  will  make  old 
blades  brand-new  at  no  extra  cost. 

For  the  Pullman  gives  the  blade 
the  same  keen  cutting  edge  the 
maker  put  on  the  blade.  It  strops  all 
the  edges  without  removing  the  blade. 
And  it  gives  the  edge  the  same  bevel 
always,  regardless  of  the  pressure  you  put  on 
the  stropper.    For  the  Pullman  is  absolutely  auto- 


atic—  needs  i 


>  skill. 


#F  The  Pullman  Stropper 

^•JP  sharpens    perfectly   any   single   or  double-edge 

fjL  safety  razor  blade.    Simply  run  the  stropper  along 

ftl&&t  l'ie  strop    N°  skill  —  no  care  —  no  wrist  motion  is 

■'  needed.    You  can't  help  getting  a  sharp,  close- 

mjpo>;  shaving  edge. 

Soon  Saves  the  Dollar  It  Costs 

The  Pullman  Stropper  costs  but  $1.00.  Yet  the  new  blades 
it  saves  you  buying  will  soon  repay  its  cost. 

Go  to  your  dealer  for  the  Pullman.  If  he  hasn't  it,  mail  us 
$1.00.  state  the  kind  of  razor  you  have  and  your  dealer's 
name,  and  we'll  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied.  If 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  a  two  weeks'  trial,  we 
will  return  your  money  at  once. 

PULLMAN  MFG.  COMPANY 
23  Pullman  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Sash  Balances,  Garment  Hangers,  Etc. 


"Twin  Grip' 

PAPER  FASTENER 

It's  just  that  double  grip  and 
the  turn-down  lips  at  the  tip 
that  make  this  fastener  ideal 
for  your  office.  Neither  top, 
bottom  nor  middlepapen -an 
become  loose  — the  twin 
prongs  hold  them  all. 

The  DeLortg  Hook  and  Eye  Co. 

Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A. 


Send 
for  free 
samples  in 
four  sizes. 


THE  TRIALS  OF 
TONY 

(Concluded  from  Page  14) 

for  a  commission  is  the  very  bird  we're  all 
looking  for." 

"Yes,  sir,  but  they  break  so  easy." 

"You  can't  make  omelets  otherwise, 
Algernon." 

Tony  had  been  listening  to  his  father's 
arguments  with  an  air  of  returning  gayety. 
Great  business,  I  call  it!  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  say  you're  on  for  it, 
Tony?"  asked  Algernon. 

"Anything  for  a  quiet  life,  dear  boy. 
Where  does  one  play  this  kind  of  game  ?  I 
remember  once  noticin'  hens  near  Epsom. 
What  about  trainin'  'em  there?  They'll 
lay  as  well  one  place  as  another,  I  s'pose." 

"They  do  it  best  in  New  Zealand,  I  be- 
lieve," said  his  father  with  a  casual  air. 

"New  Zealand,"  mused  Tony;  "that's 
a  longish  way  off,  ain't  it?" 

"  Only  twelve  thousand  miles." 

"Beastly  hot  there;  what?" 

"One  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  but  I  say,  sir  " 

"Remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,"  Lord  Raymes  interposed  hastily. 

"Right  you  are,"  said  Tony. 

"Tony!  "  cried  his  friend  disconsolately. 
But  the  die  was  cast. 

It  was  just  three  weeks  later  that  Lord 
Raymes  and  Lady  Custerd  found  them-  j 
selves  dining  alone  together.  From  the  full- 
ness of  her  heart  Lady  Custerd  murmured 
half  aloud:  "I  suppose  Tony's  now  right 
out  at  sea! " 

"You  suppose  he's  still  quite  at  sea, 
eh?"  Lord  Raymes  asked.  "Yes,  I  pre- 
sume one  must  take  that  for  granted." 

"  I  said  that  he  must  have  sailed  by  now," 
she  corrected. 

"I  have  certainly  taken  every  precau- 
tion I  could  think  of.  I  didn't  give  James 
Rutland  the  chance  of  meeting  him  till 
three  hours  before  the  ship  sailed.  Hang 
it,  James  couldn't  back  out  of  it  at  three 
hours'  notice!"  His  air  grew  cheerier. 
"Yes,  Gwendolen,  I  think  we  are  almost 
justified  in  regarding  our  dear  Tony  as  an 
exile  on  the  deep." 

"  Of  course  we  all  have  our  faults,"  said 
Lady  Custerd;  " but  poor  Tony  really  had 
much  to  contend  with." 

His  father  cordially  agreed. 

"Nature  treated  him  shamefully;  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  everything." 

"Yet  he  had  a  charming  disposition!" 

"He  would  let  one  stroke  him  all  day." 

"And  he  repaid  every  obligation  with 
genuine  affection." 

"With  absolutely  nothing  else,"  Lord 
Raymes  concurred. 

"  I  shall  long  for  him  to  come  back! " 

"  You  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  New 
Zealand,"  Lord  Raymes  assured  her. 

"But  it's  so  far  for  him  to  come!" 

"Twelve  thousand  miles,"  said  he. 
"  Gad,  I  never  dreamt  I  should  ever  get  as 
far  away  from  Tony  as  that! " 

"Hullo!"  said  Tony. 

The  two  disconsolate  mourners  stared  at 
the  apparition  in  silence. 

"Didn't   expect    me    back   so  soon; 
what?"  it  continued. 

Lord  Raymes  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"I  ought  to  have,"  he  confessed,  "but 
something  in  this  fine  weather  made  me 
feel  sanguine." 

"Isn't  the  ship  sailing  tonight?"  cried 
Lady  Custerd. 

"Oh,  she's  sailin'  all  right." 

"And  James  Rutland?" 

"He's  not  going  either." 

" Not  going  either?   Why  not?" 

"Says  he's  got  a  nervous  headache." 

"When  did  it  come  on?"  his  father  in- 
quired stoically. 

"  It  seemed  to  begin  about  two  minutes 
after  he  saw  me.  At  least  he  looked  all 
right  when  I  met  him,  but  as  soon  as  we 
started  talkin'  I  noticed  him  gettin'  queerer 
and  queerer.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I've  got  a 
letter  from  him." 

His  father  opened  it  with  philosophic- 
calm.  It  contained  only  his  own  check  for 
two  hundred  pounds  and  this  penciled  line 
written  in  a  hand  that  evidently  quivered 
with  the  stress  of  strong  emotion: 

"  Not  big  enough." 

"I  told  you  Rutland  was  an  ass,"  said 
Tony. 

"You  were  wrong,"  his  parent  replied. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  short  stories  describing  the  adventures  of  Tony. 
The  next  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


Up  from  servitude  to  the  three  D's  —  Dirt,  Disease, 
and  Drudgery. 

Away  from  old-fashioned,  half-way  methods  of  clean- 
ing. Up  to  the  new,  thorough,  easy  and  economical 
way  by  the  new  vacuum  process,  with  the 
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"  The  New  Servant  in  the  House  " 

It  acts  by  suction.  Simply  rocking  the  lever  of  the 
little  machine  to  and  fro  produces  an  irresistible  suc- 
tion at  the  nozzle  end  of  a  long,  pliable  hose.  Wher- 
ever the  nozzle  touches  it  cleans.  Carpets,  rugs, 
drapery,  furniture,  clothing,  book-cases,  radiators, 
moldings,  become  absolutely  cleansed  of  dirt,  dust, 
germs,  moth  eggs.  Everything  that  should  not  be 
there  is  instantly  sucked  up  into  the  machine.  Cleans 
all  of  these  without  moving  them  from  position,  with- 
out the  least  injury  or  wear. 

Send  for  our  book  "The  New 
Servant  in  the  House."  It's  free 

If  you  would  know  more  about  the  wonders  of  Vacuum  Cleaning 
send  for  this  book.  It  will  convince  you  that  the  "New  York" 
Vacuum  Cleaner  is  destined  to  become  a  necessity  in  every  home 
where  real  cleanliness  is  prized.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

Two  Weeks'  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

The  price  of  the  "New  York"  Vacuum  Cleaner  for  hand  oper- 
ation is  $25.;  equipped  with  electric  motor,  $60.  Send  us  the 
amount  by  check,  Express  or  Post  Office  money  order  and  we  will 
send  you  a  machine  ready  for  use.  Try.it  two  weeks.  If  not  found 
exactly  as  represented,  return  the  Cleaner  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  once.  We  could  not  afford  to  have  a  single  dissatis- 
fied buyer.  Our  financial  standing  and  the  publishers  guarantees 
this  promise  to  you. 

New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

550  Marbridge  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  34th  St.,  New  York 


Agents  of  ability  and  standing  w; 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ited  in  every  locality 
Write  for  particulars. 
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OniS(N0T  veneered) 


Why  not  bring  out  of  your  talking  machine, 
or  phonograph,  all  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  original  tone  ?  You  never  will,  while 
you  use  a  metal  or  veneered 
wood  horn.  But  you  can,  with  the 
MUSIC  MASTER  HORN !  Built 
of  solid  wood,  according  to  scien- 
tific acoustics,  the  MUSIC 
MASTER  has  vibratory  free- 
in  and  acts  as  a  sounding- 
board,  enhancing  the 
wer  and  quality  of 
the  record  repro- 
duction with 
perfect  fidel- 
i  t  y  to  the 
*" " original, 
e  MUSIC  MASTER  makes  a  cheap  ma- 
chine sound  better  than  a  high-priced  one. 

Sent  on  one  week's  trial.  Choice  of  oak, 
mahogany  or  spruce,  for  any  make  or  style  of 
machine.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  MUSIC  MASTER;  if  he  can't 
supply  you,  write  us.    Full  description  sent  on  request. 

Sheip  & Vandegrift,  Inc.,  813  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Columbia  Phonograph  Company,  exclusive  distributors  for 
Music  Master  Wood  Horns  to  fit  the  Columbia  Graphophones. 
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_iss  them;  fit  any  surface;  three  million  in  use. 
Send  for  sample  package,  10c.    Complete  package 
assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mftf.  Co.,  Box  1 19,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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THE 

niversity  of  Chicago 

OFFERS 

350  of  its  class-room  courses  by  corre- 
spondence. Onemay  takeupHighSchool 
orCollejje studies  at  almost  anypointand 
do  half  the  work  for  a  Bachelor  degree. 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Bankers, 
:ountants,  Business  Men,  Ministers, 
ents,  and  many  in  other  vocations. 
The  U.of  C,  Div.C, Chicago,  HI  *± 


AGENTS 


Portraits  35c,  Frames  15c, 

Sheet  Pictures  ic,  Stereo- 
scopes 25c.  Views  ic.    30  Days'  Credit. 

Samples  and  Catalog  Free 
Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  4017. 1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


LAME  PEOPLE  fg£§f 

All  persons  afflicted  with  a  shortened  |,j 
or  weak  limb  should  write  at  once  for      YJ  fc*J, 
our  booklet  "A. "  The  Pittsburtf  Jm  WB^ 
Orthopedic  Company,  At  ^ 
BEFORE  largest  manufacturer  of   deformity  AFTKH 
appliances  in  the  world.  635  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Perfection 
of  Style  and 
Service  in  an 
Electric 


A  4-Passenxer  Coupe,  with  removable  top  which  may 
be  replaced  with  leather  Victoria  or  buggy  top.  Exide, 
Waverley  or  National  Batteries.  Choice  of  solid  or 
pneumatic  tires.    Price,  $2,250. 


Why  Pay  More 
When  the  Waverley  Satisfies  These  ? 


Cost  was  not  a  consideration  with  these  people 
when  they  made  their  selection.  Yet  they  prefer 
the  Waverley  Electrics  to  other  electric  vehicles 
selling  up  to  $3,000. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Carnegie,  sister-in-law  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mrs.  Carnegie  has  purchased  12  for 
Winter  Island,  Fernandina,  Fla.,  the  winter  resort 
of  the  Carnegies. 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  the  famous  yacht  de- 
signer. Three  Waverleys  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Herreshoff  family. 

Representative  James  Tawney,  Chairman  of 
House  Appropriation  Committee. 

Ex-Attorney-General  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
Has  purchased  two  Waverleys. 

Sec'y  of  the  Navy  Geo.  von  L.  Meyer. 

William  E.  Horlick,  Racine,  head  of  the 
Horlick  Malted  Milk  Co. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Chicago's  most  famous 
Physician. 

War  Department,  U.  S.  Government. 
Emil  Berliner,  the  noted  electrical  engineer 
of  Washington. 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 


An  electric  vehicle  must  be  right  in  all  points 
to  satisfy  men  like  Edison,  Herreshoff  and  Ber- 
liner. 

The  Waverley  is  made  in  the  largest  electric 
carriage  factory  in  the  world.  No  other  factory 
has  such  facilities.  That  is  why  we  can  turn  out 
the  highest  grade  of  cars  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  design  for  its  beautiful  body  is  copyrighted. 
Choice  is  given  of  Majestic  Blue,  Waverley 
Maroon  or  Brewster  Green  with  upholstery  to 
match. 

The  new  Waverley  driving  system  is  enclosed 
in  a  dust-proof  case  which  prevents  noise  and 
keeps  the  dust  out.  No  other  system  attached 
wholly  to  body  is  completely  enclosed.  The 
motor  is  suspended  from  the  body  between 
springs. 

The  Waverley  positively  cannot  be  started  ex- 
cept on  slow  speed.  The  handle  must  first  be 
moved  to  off  position.  The  Waverley  never 
jumps. 

The  Waverley  Patent  Drop  Sill  brings  the  step 
so  low  that  it  is  even  with  many  curbs  and  not 
more  than  8  inches  above  any.  Prom  the  step  to 
the  inside  is  only  11  inches. 
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Send  today  for  oar  Beautiful  Art  Catalog  G2  showing  Waverley  1910 
Models.     The  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  by  return  mail.  Address 


The  Waverley  Company,  142  South  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRADE  MARK 


Pliers  and  Nippers  are  Human 

in  their  characteristics  and  qualities.  Some 
are  bad,  some  are  good — some  one  kind  is  best. 
All  tools  have  a  certain  period  of  life,  measured 
by  the  amount  of  work  they  perform.  Some 
refuse  utterly  —  as  they  are  soft;  some  fail 
to  meet  an  emergency — they  break;  some  die 
gradually — by  wearing  out.  Good  pliers  are 
like  good  workmen,  —  they  easily  and  success- 
fully accomplish  the  work  designed.  Pliers  and  nippers  are  intended  to  apply  great  force  upon 
small  surfaces  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  lever.  The  proper  adaption  of  this 
principle  to  a  tool  means  consideration  in  design  and  shape,  material  and  manufacture.  We 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  requirements  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  a  perfect  plier. 

GX2E>  Pliers  and  Nippers 


i  MECHANICAL  NECESSITIES  OF  A  PERFECT  PLIER, 


[-RIGIDITY 


STRENGTH 


 1 

TEMPER 


LEVERAGE 


to  resist  shock 

cracking  and 

breahinrf   

especially  of 
cutting  ed^tl 


WORKMANSHIP 


fill  every  requirement  of  a 
perfect  tool.  The  anatomical 
construction  of  the  hand  has 
been  taken  into  consideration. 
£2£rg^  pliers  fit  the  hand  and 
allow  the  application 
of  every  ounce  of  force  obtain- 
able without  crampingorbruis- 
ing-  the  muscles.  Drop  forged, 
of  high-grade  steel.  Cast  steel 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
such  work.  Our  process  of 
tempering  produces  an  extreme 
degree  of  hardness  in  cutting 
edges  and  wearing  surfaces, 
together  with  toughness  and 
rigidity  in  the  mass  of  the  tool. 
C3©r3)  pliers  and  nippers  will 
readily  snip  a  steel 
wire  nail,  or  cut  cleanly  a  hair 
from  the  head.  The  great  care 
expended  in  choiceof  materials 
and  workmanship  throughout 
make  <~<ff<a>  pliers  and  nip- 
pers  ••-«-"  stand  up  under 
any  strain  incident  to  the  work 

required  of  them.  They  will  last  longer  than  any  other  make  of  pliers.  We  have  records  of  tools  in  use  to-day  that  have 
been  in  continuous  service  for  over  seven  years.  You  can  not  always  tell  quality  by  appearance,  but  if  the  name  e"Z'C~G?>l 
is  stamped  upon  the  plier  or  nipper,  you  can  buy  it  with  the  surety  that  it  is  the  best  tool  of  its  kind,  guaranteed  not  .."'\ 
to  break  during  work.  Every  tool,  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  passes  the  severest  inspection  of  practical  intelligent  workmen 
who  are  instructed  to  break  every  tool  they  can  in  making  the  tests.  Our  line  of  tools  covers  designs  intended  for  all 
kinds  of  work.   There  is  no  use  for  which  a  plier  is  needed,  that  we  have  not  some  tool  to  meet  the  requirements.   Pliers  for 


HARDNESS 
in  Cutrinsf  Edrf 
and  Wearinif 
Surfaces  1 


TOl'C-HNESS 
in  M..J.S  of 
Material 


-  DURABILITY - 


_L 

WEARING  QUALITY 


PERMANENCE 


Householders 

Autoists 

Mechanics 


Electricians 

Farmers 

Milliners 


Blacksmiths 
Jewelers 
Wire  Workers 


Shoemakers 

Plumbers 

Linemen 


COD  pliers  and  nippers  are  manufactured  by 


Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

and  are  for  sale  at  hardware  and  electrical  supply  stores.    If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them 
let  us  know,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Ifyou  are  interested,  we  will  be  glad  to  send,  absolutely  free,  our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Plier  Palmistry,' 
which,  covers  the  entire  subject  of  the  plier  and  its  uses.    Send  your  name  and  address. 


i  oca: 

TRADE  MARK 


Think  of  Trying  a  Stove  in  Your 
Home  for  a  Week 


If  you  don't  prove,  in  your  own  home,  that 
the  Reznor  is  the  best  gas  stove,  the  dealer 
will  refund  the  money  you  paid  him. 

How  are  you  going  to  prove  this  about  the 
Reznor? 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  buy  one. 

Use  it  at  home  for  a  week. 

You'll  know  in  less  time  than  that  what  a 
splendid  heater  the  Reznor  is. 

But  wait  seven  full  days  before  you  decide 
finally. 

Then,  if  you  haven't  proved  that  the  Reznor 
is  the  best  heater — that  it  gives  more  and 
better  heat  —  that  it  requires  less  fuel  than 
any  other  gas  heater  you  ever  saw  — 

Back  to  the  dealer  it  goes  and  you  get  the 
money. 

Was  a  proposition  like  this  ever  put 

up  to  you  before? 
No.    You  never  bought  a  stove  that 

you  could  return 

and  get  full  price 

for. 

If  the  Reznor  were  not 

the  only  successful 

reflector  gas  heater 

in   the  country, 

we  couldn't  sell  it  the  way  we  do. 
We  offer  you  the  best  gas  heating 

stove  in  the  world  and  the  chance 

to  get  your  money  back  if  you 

don't  prove  it. 


(The  Original  Reflector  Gas  Heater) 


Get  a  Reznor  in  the  house. 
See  how  little  gas  it  burns;  what 
strong  heat  it  diffuses  over  the  entire 
floor  and  through 
the  room  (the  only 
heater  that  heats 
that  way);  notice 
how  you  feel  the 
heat  the  instant  the 
gas  is  lighted;  how 
cheery  and  comfortable  the  heat  is. 
Go  to  your  dealer  first.    If  he  hasn't 
got  the  Reznor,  write  us  for  litera- 
ture, give  his  name,  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  get  one. 


Reznor  Manufacturing  Company 
Dept.  A  West  Main  Street  Mercer,  Pa. 


More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Reznors  sold  in  the  last  three  years 


RE2 


no5 


Prove  it,  you  say?  We  will! 

First :  "Wonder-  Wear"  is  a  patent  ribbed  elastic  underwear,  guar- 
anteed to  be  knit  of  the  first  pick  of  strongest  Egyptian  and  American 
cotton.  The  yarn  is  made  only  for  us  by  the  highest-grade  yarn  mills  in 
the  United  States.  Second  :  "  Wonder-  Wear"  is  made  in  our  own  fac- 
tories, the  most  complete,  sanitary  and  up-to-date  in  the  business,  where 
only  the  newest,  most  perfect  knitting-machines  are  installed.  Third  :  Every  shirt  and 
pair  of  drawers  are  close-knit  without  a  flaw,  and  perfectly  finished — smooth,  snug- 
fitting  and  comfortable.   Fourth:  "Wonder -Wear"  will  neither  stretch  nor  shrink. 

Here's  the  strongest  proof 

"Wonder -Wear"  has  four  strong  extra  threads  inter-knit  right  into  the  drawers,  all 
the  way  around,  from  just  a  little  below  the  waist-line  to  half-way  to  the  knees,  which 
doubles  the  strength  of  seat  and  crotch,  and  where  the  trousers-pockets  rub.  No  added 
thickness  or  weight.  No  thick,  clumsy  patch  to  bunch  up.  No  unnecessary  seams  to  rip 
out.  This  process  of  reinforcing  is  found  only  in  "Wonder -Wear"  drawers,  and  makes 
them  snug,  warm  and  easy.  What  a  blessing  to  every  man  and 
boy.  "Wonder-Wear"  shirts  wear  unusually  long,  too  —  a  set  of 
"Wonder-Wear"  is  the  ideal  underwear. 

PRICES  PER  GARMENT— shirts  and  drawers:  Heavy  weight,  silk 
finish,  $1  ;  Medium  weight,  superior  finish,  75c;  Light  weight,  50c. 
Boys,  50c.    All  sizes  to  fit  all  men  and  boys. 

For  sale  by  best  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  it,  let  us  know, 
and  we'll  tell  you  where  you  can  buy  it.  Or  send  us  the  price,  specifying  what 
size  undershirt  and  drawers  you  wear,  and  we'll  send  direct  by  express. 

Augusta  Knitting  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York,  Selling  Agts. 


Be  rare  this  trade  mark  Is 
on  every  garment 
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(Continued  from  Page  21) 


operator  replied  that  Hamilton  had  just 
stepped  out.  Pound  gently  bit  his  lip. 
"  Have  him  call  me  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in,"  he  wired.  An  anxious  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed.  Having  heard  nothing. 
Pound  called  again,  and  again  was  told 
that  Hamilton  was  out. 

Wyandotte  and  Long  Falls,  he  knew, 
were  only  about  thirty-five  miles  apart. 
Probably  a  telephone  connected  them,  or 
there  might  be  a  train  soon.  He  wrote  a 
message  to  go  to  Emma  over  the  public 
wires: 

Pork  patriotism  Rexford.   Put  ham 
on.   Books  basalt  ignite.  Accelerate. 

They  had,  in  fact,  no  cipher  for  the 
public  wire,  but  he  knew  she  had  wit 
enough  to  interpret  his  message  as  he 
meant  it:  "  The  fat  man  is  Rexford;  warn 
Hamilton;  tell  him  to  burn  the  books;  be 
swift."  He  signed  it  "First  National," 
which  was  as  good  a  name  as  any  other. 

That  message  to  Emma  was  at  least  an 
anchor  to  the  windward.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  he  again  called  for  Hamilton,  but 
Hamilton  was  still  out.  Then  a  very 
distressing  suspicion  rose  in  Pound's  mind. 
Now,  Hamilton  himself  was  a  telegraph 
operator  and  a  good  fellow;  among  tele- 
graph operators  there  is  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry; no  doubt  this  operator  at  Long 
Falls  would  do  his  best  to  shield  Hamilton 
if  he  needed  shielding.  Pound  began  send- 
ing imperative  questions  to  the  operator, 
which  the  operator  evaded  or  parried. 
Pound's  apprehension  and  anger  steadily 
rose.  At  length  he  sent:  "  I've  known  Pete 
Hamilton  for  years;  he's  one  of  my  best 
friends;  I'm  responsible  for  him  and  for 
that  office.  I  want  you  to  answer  point 
blank  whether  he's  been  drinking  today. 
If  you  don't  answer  in  one  minute  and 
answer  right  I'll  fire  you  on  the  spot  and 
close  the  office." 

The  answer  came  promptly:  "Guess 
Ham's  been  taking  something,  but  he's 
out  working  with  a  man  that  he  thinks  is 
going  to  make  a  good  customer."  • 

And  to  Pound's  demand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  the  operator  replied: 
"Fat;  fifty  to  sixty  years  old;  bald;  puffy 
face;  wears  long,  greasy  frock  coat;  has 
roll  of  fat  in  back  of  neck." 

"  Leave  your  key.  Go  out  and  find 
Ham.  Bring  him  in,"  Pound  directed. 
He  knew  that,  even  as  his  own  nervous 
fingers  rattled  the  little  black  button,  the 
operator  at  Long  Falls  was  reading  the 
message;  yet  a  sense  of  the  awful  hundred 
and  ten  miles  which  stretched  between 
them  lay  upon  him  like  a  nightmare. 

Only  a  minute  passed,  however,  before 
the  operator  sent:  "  Ham  and  the  man  are 
here.  Do  you  want  to  talk  to  him?" 
Another  minute  passed,  then  the  instru- 
ment spoke  in  a  different  voice.  "Hello, 
old  man;  what  you  want?"  it  clicked  off. 
To  Pound's  expert  ear  the  voice  ran  its 
sounds  together— fairly  hiccoughed  and 
slobbered.  It  was  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton 
was  very  drunk.  Pound  knew  it  as  well  as 
though  he  had  seen  him  staggering. 

There  was  a  situation— Hamilton  hope- 
lessly drunk,  and  Rexford  at  his  elbow! 

Pound  didn't  know  whether  or  not 
Rexford  could  read  the  wire;  but  he  knew 
the  psychology  of  intoxication— one  might 
as  well  lean  on  a  shadow  as  depend  upon 
Hamilton  in  this  state  for  anything.  His 
heart  sort  of  broke.  He  wired  merely: 
"You  shouldn't  leave  the  office  this  way. 
You're  tight,  old  man.  Be  very,  very 
careful."  When  he  finished  sending  the 
message  his  brow  and  the  backs  of  his 
hands  were  moist  with  perspiration. 

Three  months  before,  in  a  less  desperate 
case,  he  would  have  thought  of  flight.  The 
idea  did  occur  to  him  remotely  now.  More 
than  half  the  profits  which  the  confederates 
had  drained  from  the  Wyandotte  and  Long 
Falls  offices  had  been  forwarded  to  him. 
He  could  draw  nearly  five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  bank,  and  skip.  But  he  was  a 
bolder  man  now.  His  fingers  almost 
touched  the  stake  he  was  playing  for,  and 
that  inspired  him.  He  didn't  propose  to 
run  like  a  dog  and  be  hunted  like  a  dog.  He 
hated  porcine  Rexford  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  cause  he  had  for  hatred.  He  was 
chock  full  of  a  dogged  rage  to  play  the 
game  out  with  the  fat  man.  He  hadn't 
heard  from  Emma.  Very  likely  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Long  Falls    brave  as  a  weasel. 

Leaving  the  office  he  looked  up  a  time- 
table.   The  first  train  he  could  get  for 


Long  Falls  was  an  accommodation  leaving 
at  half-past  eight,  reaching  there  a  quarter 
to  one.  But  he  saw  that  a  train  passed 
through  Wyandotte,  going  to  Long  Falls, 
at  a  quarter  to  three  that  afternoon. 
Perhaps  Emma  had  taken  it.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  wait  for  the  half- 
past-eight  train. 

When  he  got  into  the  train  he  could 
hardly  make  it  feel  true  that  only  six  hours 
had  passed  since  he  heard  from  Long 
Falls.  It  seemed  more  like  six  months. 
Now  and  then  he  was  obsessed  by  a  notion 
that  the  train  wasn't  going  at  all;  its 
revolving  wheels  merely  marked  time. 
When  it  should  have  been  long  past  mid- 
night it  was  only  ten  minutes  past  nine. 
He  couldn't  read;  could  only  sit  in  the  seat 
and  suffer.  Presently  the  moon  arose,  and 
he  stared  out  at  the  glimmering  prairie 
landscape,  which  seemed  not  so  much  to 
march  past  the  car  window  as  to  perform 
a  slow,  dizzy  waltz  around  it. 

The  brakeman  bustled  through  the  car, 
lantern  in  hand,  and  shouted  "  Wyandotte ! 
Wyandotte!"  So  they  were  that  far  at 
last!  Only  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
more !  The  imminence  of  the  journey's  end 
made  his  nerves  ache.  And  then  it  seemed 
as  though  they  would  never  leave  Wyan- 
dotte. The  train  crew  and  depot  men 
pottered  idiotically  around  the  platform, 
where  a  score  of  townspeople  loafed.  It 
seemed  to  Pound  that  those  loafing  towns- 
people must  have  been  there  from  imme- 
morial time,  like  figures  carved  on  an 
Egyptian  temple.  After  a  long,  long  while 
he  got  a  disagreeable  impression,  in  spite 
of  the  testimony  of  his  watch,  that  they 
must  have  passed  Long  Falls  while  he  slept. 

Finally  the  brakeman  called  it:  "Long 
Falls!  Long  Falls!"  And,  at  the  sound. 
Pound's  excessive  nervous  agitation  sud- 
denly left  him.  He  could  fairly  feel  the 
quivering  little  fibers  in  his  arms  and 
breast  settle  and  grow  firm.  Stepping  out 
of  the  train  he  surveyed  the  station  calmly 
—  a  large,  barnlike  building,  painted  red. 
It  occurred  to  him  there  was  rather  a  large 
crowd  for  a  country  railroad  station  at  one 
o'clock.  He  looked  it  over  coolly,  but  saw 
no  familiar  face.  He  had  provided  himself 
with  the  name  of  the  leading  hotel ;  so  now 
he  gave  his  bag  to  the  bus  driver,  saying  he 
would  walk.  He  felt  cramped,  he  explained 
casually,  from  sitting  in  the  train. 

Soon,  up  the  moonlit  street,  he  saw  quite 
a  crowd— two  or  three  score  men— stand- 
ing at  the  curb  and  on  the  cement  sidewalk. 
In  front  of  them  was  a  wide  gap  in  the  row 
of  buildings.  For  merely  an  instant  he 
wondered  what  they  were  doing.  Then  he 
saw  that  a  broad,  bluish  mist  rose  steadily 
in  the  gap,  floating  up  into  the  opalescent 
air,  and  his  eye  caught  the  glow  of  live 
embers.   His  heart  gave  a  big  leap. 

Half  a  dozen  men  loitered  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  looking  up  and  across  the  street  to 
the  smoky  gap.   He  paused  beside  them. 

"Yes,  sir,"  one  of  them  was  saying,  "if 
there'd  'a '  been  a  good  south  wind  it'd  'a ' 
swep'  the  whole  block  sure!" 

"What  burned?"  Pound  inquired,  like 
a  casually-interested  stranger. 

"  Two  frame  buildings,"  the  man  replied; 
"barber-shop  in  one  and  the  new  stock 
exchange  in  the  other." 

"Ah,"  said  Pound  casually.  His  pres- 
ence as  a  stranger  checked  the  talk  for  a 
moment. 

Then  a  stumpy  man  who  was  slowly 
twisting  a  chin  whisker  and  chewing 
tobacco  observed  knowingly:  "  Looks  to 
me  like  it  was  spontaneous  combustion  — 
the  two-legged  kind."  Evidently  he  wished 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  stranger 
and  unfold  his  theories  anew.  But  Pound 
turned  calmly  to  the  hotel  door. 

As  he  stepped  forward  his  eyes  fell 
upon  a  man  at  the  side  of  the  doorwaj', 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  building— a 
very  slouchy,  lank  sort  of  man,  with  a 
stubble  of  sandy  beard  over  his  hungry- 
looking  face.  The  man  was  chewing 
tobacco  and  whittling  a  stick.  As  their 
eyes  met,  Pound  experienced  a  subtle,  in- 
definable sort  of  shock.  The  man's  look 
was  so  intent,  so  personal  and  so  hungry 
that  it  vaguely  reminded  Pound  of  a  wolf 
just  ready  to  bite;  also,  it  occurred  to  him 
vaguely  that  standing  aloof  and  whittling 
a  stick  indicated  some  mental  disturbance. 
The  impression  did  not  go  deep,  however. 
Pound  stepped  by  and  entered  the  hotel. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


©M©lp)®im(ql(^IP< 
for  the  Man  of  Action 

Look  Well  — Wear  Well  r  f)C 
and  as  "easf '  as  none  at  all.  O 


y: 


"OUR  shoulders  move  un- 
equally with   your  every 
action. 

With   old   fashioned  sus- 
penders you  were  under  a  con- 
stant strain — slight  perhaps — but  tiring. 

Wear  Plexo  Suspenders  and  you  will 
be  less  tired  at  the  day's  end  than  you 
used  to  be  at  noon. 

They  are  just  the  lightest,  neatest,  best 
looking  suspenders  that  can  be  made. 

The  webbing  is  split  at  the  back;  all 
the  strain  is  taken  up  by  a  small,  tre- 
mendously strong,  perfectly  smooth  bit 
of  cord,  that  scarce  shows  at  all,  and  runs 
so  freely  in  its  little  pulley  that  you 
wouldn't  know  you  had  suspenders  on. 

There  are  many  quiet  colors — two  widths  and  two  lengths. 

Get  a  pair  from  your  haberdasher  to- 
day.*   If  you  don't  find  them  satisfac- 
tory, send  them  to  us,  and  we  will  refund 
you  the  full  purchase  price  and  the  postage. 

KNOTHE  BROTHERS,  124  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

*If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  them,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50c. 


This  25c  tube  of  Zodenta 
and  Family  Tooth  Brush 
Holder  both  for  10  cents. 


Here  is  the  coupon.     Cut  it  out  now. 


F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  deliver  through  


(Write  your  druggist's  name  here) 
one  tube  of  Zodenta  (for  the  teeth)  and  one  Family  Tooth  Brush  Holder  for  which  1  enclose  10  cents. 


We  Will  Give  you  a  Full 
Sized  Tube  of  Zodenta  for 
10  cents  and  a  Family 
Tooth  Brush  Holder  Free 

We  want  you  to  know  and  appreciate  the  tooth 
sav  ing  value  of  Zodenta.  We  want  to  make  it  the 
best  known  and  best  liked  dentifrice  in  America. 

That's  why  we  make  this  offer.  Our  profit  will 
come  on  future  sales. 

Just  cut  out  the  coupon  below,  fill  in  the  blanks 
and  mail  to  us  together  with  10  cents  (stamps  will 
do)  and  we  will  have  the  druggist  whose  name 
you  give  us,  deliver  you  a  25  cent  tube  of  Zodenta 
and  an  aluminum  tooth  brush  holder  (for  4  brushes) 
without  any  further  cost  to  you. 

ZODENTA  is  a  tooth  preservative,  entirely  different 
from  ordinary  pastes  because  the  ingredients  are  blended 
together  by  intense  heat  —  cooked  in  fact  —  not  just 
mixed  together. 

Zodenta  prevents  the  formation  of  tartar,  that  substance  which 
eats  the  enamel  and  destroys  the  teeth,  because  it  dissolves  all  in- 
jurious deposits  and  hardens  the  delicate  enamel  so  that  foreign 
substances  have  no  effect  upon  it.  Zodenta  keeps  the  teeth  white, 
is  strongly  antiseptic,  destroys  all  poisons  and  disease  germs  and 

J    leaves  a  clean,  wholesome  taste  in  the  mouth  and  a  fragrant  odor 

{     on  the  breath. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Windsor,  Canada 
Manufacturers  of  MILKWEED  CREAM  for  the  Complexion 


X.u 


Address- 


(Give  lull  address  —  street  number,  town  and  state) 


Franklin  1910  automobiles  will  average  2500  miles  with- 
out tire  puncture.   It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  extra  tires. 


Do  you  realize  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the  roads  in  this 
country  is  macadam ;  that  the  rest  are  ordinary  dirt  roads  ? 

Do  you  want  an  automobile  that  is  comfortable  only  on 
macadam  roads  or  on  all  roads? 

Franklins  with  their  four  full-elliptic  springs  and  laminated- 
wood  chassis  frame  are  always  comfortable.  And  because  of 
their  light  weight  and  easy  riding  they  make  better  time  than 
automobiles  of  even  greater  horse-power. 

Franklins  are  easy  on  tires.  Besides,  we  use  extra  large 
tires — larger  than  are  used  on  water-cooled  automobiles  of  much 
greater  weight.  On  Model  H 
the  rear  tires  are  37  x  5  inches, 
front  36  x  inches;  on 
Model  D,  rear  36x4^2  inches, 
front  36x4  inches ;  on  Model 
G,  rear  32  x  4  inches,  front 
32  x  3^2  inches. 

The  tires  are  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  automobile  that  the  usual 
tire  troubles  are  avoided.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get 
stone  bruises  as  the  tires  can- 
not be  driven  against  the  rims. 
With  ordinary  use  they  will 
give  8,000  to  10,000  miles' 
service.  Large  tires  on  light- 
weight automobiles  are  the 
practical  solution  of  the  tire 
question. 

Franklins  are  quiet  run- 
ning and  powerful.  The  1910 
models  are  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  design  and  perfec- 
tion of  detail. 

The  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  our  cooling  system  are 
shown  in  the  x-ray  picture  of  the  engine.  The  darts  indi- 
cate the  course  of  the  cooling  air  which  enters  the  front 


of  the  hood,  then  down  the  air  jackets  around  the  cylinders 
and  out  through  the  suction  fan  rly-wheel. 

Each  cylinder  is  individually  cooled.  Air  passing  one 
cylinder  does  not  pass  any  other  cylinder.  Therefore  each 
cylinder  receives  fresh  cool  air.  All  cylinders  are  equally 
cooled  and  cooled  equally  around  their  entire  circumfer- 
ence, cooling  air  reaching  every  part  of  every  cylinder  in 
equal  quantity. 

The  engine  illustration  shows  the  character  of  the  suction 
fan  fly-wheel.  This  fan  is  a  recent  development  and  is  far  more 

efficient  than  any  previous  type. 
The  rly-wheel  is  the  only  mov- 
ing part  in  the  cooling  system 
and  since  a  rly-wheel  is  neces- 
sary on  any  gas  engine  it  is 
evident  that  our  cooling  system 
is  the  limit  of  simplicity.  It 
is  also  superior  in  every  w  ay 
to  any  water-cooling  system. 

Illustration  of  the  engine 
also  shows  our  new  suction 
yoke.  It  is  the  first  perfect 
six-cylinder  suction  yoke  to 
be  made  and  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  our  six-cylinder 
engine  runs  so  much  better 
than  others  of  that  type.  The 
inertia  effects  of  the  liquid 
gasoline  are  eliminated,  giving 
perfect  distribution  of  gas. 

Hundreds  of  1910  Franklins 
are  in  use.    Deliveries,  which 
began  in  June,  are  on  a  fixed  schedule. 

Franklin  automobiles  are  built  in  three  chassis  sizes,  four- 
and  six-cylinder,  with  sixteen  different  body  styles,  embrac- 
ing touring,  two-,  three-  and  four-passenger  runabouts,  close- 
coupled-bodies,  limousines,  landaulet,  town-car  and  taxicab. 


PRICES  1910  MODELS 

Model  H.   Six-cylinder,  42  horse-power  Model  D.  Four-cylinder,  28  horse-power  Model  G.  Four-cylinder,  18  horse-power  Model  K.  Four-cylinder, 18  horse-power 


Seven-passenger  touring-car     .  $3750 

Close-coupled-body  car     .      .  3750 

Double-rumble-seat  runabout  .  3600 

Limousine   5000 


Five-passenger  touring-car 
Close-coupled-body  car 
Double-rumble-seat  runabout 
Limousine  .... 
Landaulet  .... 


528110 
2800 
2700 
4000 
4000 


Four-passenger  touring-car 
Double-rumble-seat  runabout 
Single-rumble-seat  runabout 
Runabout  with  hamper 


$1850 
1800 
1800 
1750 


Limousine 
Town-car 
Taxicab  . 


$3850 
3200 
2850 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  EDITION  CATALOGUE  DE  LUXE 


H  H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  NY 


; 


COM  FORI",  next  to  reliability,  is  the  supremely  desirable  quality  in  a  motor  ear.  It 
is  built  into  the  Oldsmobile,  — spring  suspension,  length  of  frame,  size  of  wheels  and 
the  smooth-running,  silent  engine  — all  are  important  factors.  The  result  is  perfect 
enjoyment  without  fatigue  —  on  city  pavements  or  country  roads. 

The  picture  reveals  the  roomy  tonneau  and  handsome  lines  of  the  4-cylinder  seven  passenger  Oldsmohile  for 
1910.  Roadster,  limousine  and  close-coupled  bodies  also  on  this  chassis.  Prices  and  demonstrations  of  these 
cars  and  of  the     Oldsmohile  Limited,"  six-cylinder  with  42  inch  wheels,  by  our  representatives  in  all  cities. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS       LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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More  Than  a  Million  and  a  Quarter  Circulation  Weekly 


Rubberset  Construction  Defies  Destruction 

Split  a  RUBBERSET  Brush  clear  through  the  setting,  and  the  bris- 
tles remain  intact.  The  inside  structure  of  the  RUBBERSET  Brush 
is  so  devised  that  no  bristles  can  escape  from  the  hard  rubber  grip. 

The  RUBBERSET  process  takes  hold  of  each  tiny  hair  and  holds  it  with  a  grip  that 
cannot  be  weakened  by  hot  water,  hard  rubbing  or  long  service  —  three  tests  that  crumble 
and  loosen  the  foundations  of  ordinary  brushes,  and  which  absolutely  cannot  affect 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE  MARK 


Shaving  Brushes 

Price,  25c  upwards  to  $6.00 


We  strongly  recommend  our  $1.00  Badger  hair  brush.    Badger  hair  is 
easily  cleaned,  feels  good  on  the  face,  won't  mat  and  dries  off  perfectly. 
The  handle  is  made  of  A '/bright  Ivory,  the  only  known  composition 
that  looks  good  when  you  buy  it,  and  will  look  the  same  after 
years  of  service — that  won't  crack,  discolor,  chip  or  spread. 

Try  BERSET  Shaving  Cream,  a  concentrated  lather  of 
glycerine  and  cocoanut  oil.  It  benefits  the  shave  and  the 
face.    A  25c  tube  is  good  for  100  shaves. 

On  sale  at  Druggists,  Hardware  and  General  Stores.  If  not  at 
your  dealer's,  send  for  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  and  order  direct. 

Rubberset  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

Factory  and  Laboratory,  56  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  name 
oUBBERSEr 

I  TRADE  MARK  I 

is  stamped  upon 
each  genuine  brush 


brisile 
gripped  in  hard, 
vulcanized  rubber 
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A  new  kind  of  chair 


Both  seat  and  back  tilt  (one-piece) 


THE 


/  (So  &a  3o  =  IfffiAfflg  ^/S'/f"  GWfii  ©Ff77  CHAIR 

The  first  chair  ever  built  that  holds  you  in  the  natural  position  for  rest 


The  very  chair  you  need  after  working 
hard  all  day 

If  you  work  in  a  stiff  office  chair  all  day — 
if  you  spend  the  day  on  your  feet — you  will  like 
to  come  home  and  lounge  in  this  chair.  Every 
muscle  will  find  rest  and  relaxation  in  it. 

The  Slumber  Chair  is  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  any  one  of  four  comfortable  posi- 
tions. It  is  simple  in  construction — has  no  hidden 
nor  complicated  mechanism — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  You'll  get  the  same  genuine  satisfaction 
out  of  the  Slumber  Chair  25  years  from  now  that 
you  have  the  day  you  buy  it. 

Not  a  high-priced  chair — 152  styles  to 
select  from 

If  the  Slumber  Chair  were  the  most  expensive 
on  the  market  you  could  well  afford  to  buy  it. 


In  a 

Morris 

Chair 


It  would  give  you  rich  returns  in  comfort, 
pleasure —even  health. 

But  it  does  not  sell  for  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary Morris  Chair  of  the  same  grade. 

It  is  made  in  152  styles — to  suit  every 
pocketbook  and  every  taste.  No  matter  what 
you  are  prepared  to  pay — what  finish  you  like — 
what  kind  of  wood  you  want — what  kind  of 
cushions — you  can  get  exactly  what  you  want 
in  the  Slumber  Chair. 

Five  years  of  continuous  satisfaction 
guaranteed 

The  Slumber  Chair  is  a  Streit  made  chair — 
the  same  Streit  who  makes  the  famous  Daven- 
port Bed  and  who  originated  the  Morris  Chair 
with  the  foot-rest.  It  is  so  good  —  in  workman- 
ship, in  materials,  in  design — that  we  guarantee 


it  to  stand  all   the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary 
usage  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Try  it  for  30  days  right  in  your  own  home 

The  best  way  to  realize  the  extraordinary 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  a  Slumber  Chair  is  to  let 
the  chair  itself  convince  you.  If  it  does  not  the 
trial  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Dealers  everywhere  are  authorized  to  make 
you  this  offer 

Before  the  end  of  thirty  days  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  they  will  come  and  take  the  chair  away, 
refunding  you  every  cent  of  your  money — giving 
you  no  further  trouble.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
it  we'll  tell  you  who  has,  or  supply  you  direct — 
same  price  — same  terms. 

In  sending  for  catalogue  use  the  coupon  or 
write  us,  as  you  prefer. 


Front  border 
is  extended 
for  footrest 


Weight  concentrated  at  base  of  spine,  you  soon  get  tired  of  sitting — 
you  tend  to  slide  out 

This  is  the  position  you  take  in  a  Morris  Chair — or  in  any  other  chair 
where  only  the  back  lets  down. 

First— No  matter  at  what  angle  the  back  of  the  chair  is  tilted,  the 
concentration  of  weight  at  the  base  of  your  spine  soon  tires  you  out. 

Second — The  sloping  back  tends  to  slide  your  body  out  towards  the  edge 
of  the  seat.  So  after  sitting  in  the  chair  awhile  you  find  yourself  all  skewed 
down  in  the  seat,  with  your  clothes  wadded  up  under  your  arms. 

This  is  why  you  soon  grow  weary  in  any  reclining  chair  —  no  matter 
how  heavily  it  is  cushioned — for  it  is  not  the  cushions  that  make  you  com- 
fortable, but  the  supporting  of  your  body  in  the  right  position. 


Weight  distributed — you  sit  comfortably  all  evening  in  the 
Slumber  Chair 

This  is  the  way  you  rest  in  the  Slumber  Chair — as  you  see,  your  weight 
is  distributed.  And  the  reason  is — the  back  and  seat  of  the  Slumber  Chair 
are  in  one  piece — pivoted  on  the  front  posts  of  the  chair. 

When  back  is  let  down  seat  goes  with  it.  Your  position  doesn't  change 
— your  weight  is  simply  shifted — your  body  is  supported  everywhere  alike. 

Your  entire  body  rests  easily  on  the  continuous  one-piece  cushion. 
No  part  has  to  support  the  weight  oj  any  other  part. 

You  relax  completely — just  as  you  do  in  bed — while  retaining  your 
reading  position.  This  is  the  secret  of  perfect  comfort  in  a  chair — this  is 
why  you  never  grow  restless  in  a  Slumber  Chair. 


The  Streit  Davenport  Bed 


When  it's  a  bed,  it's  really  a  bed — 
never  an  unsanitary  makeshift 


As  a  bed 


Absolutely  no  lodgement  for  vermin.  For  there  is  no  inside,  doubled-up  mattress — that  can't  be  aired — that 
never  sees  the  light  of  day — that  must  necessarily  attract  vermin.  Instead  the  back  lets  down  and  with  the 
seat  forms  the  mattress.  It  is  always  exposed  to  the  air  and  light — no  possible  chance  for  dust,  dirt  or  vermin 
of  any  kind  to  accumulate — always  perfectly  sanitary. 

As  a  bed  the  Streit  has  head  and  foot  boards  extending  full  length  of  mattress— just  the  same  as  a  regular 
bed.    No  objectionable  hard  ridge  down  the  center  which  all  davenport  beds  with  inside  mattresses  have. 

As  a  davenport  the  Streit  is  deep,  roomy  and  attractive  in  appearance — with  no  sign  of  a  bed  about  it.  Can 
be  instantly  changed  from  davenpjort  to  a  comfortable  bed  and  back  again. 

Sold  on  thirty  days  trial.    Like  all  Streit  furniture,  made  of  materials  so  durable,  so 
strongly  put  together,  is  so  simple  in  construction  and  operation  we  can  safely  afford  to  guaran- 
tee it  for  five  years  against  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  usage.    Made  in  all  styles,  /SH^ftrj^r 
woods  and  coverings.  On  every'  piece 

Utilize  your  small  room.  We  have  a  portfolio  of  sketches,  which  show  how  other  women  have  handled 
small  rooms.    Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


:u  uuoui  u.  \_an 


The  C.  F.  Streit  Mfg.  Co.,  1050  Kenner  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


C.  F.  Streit 
Mf».  Co. 
<CV     10S0  Kenner  Street 
Cincinnati.  0. 

--C^^  Gentlemen: — Please  send  me 
*  your  catalogue  showine  the  15_* 

O-^V*      styles  of  the  Slumber  Chair.  I 
would  like  to  see  which  suits  me  best. 


*        V  .  name  is_ 

Street  address  


State- 


Pleue  lend  Streit  Davenport  Bed  Catalogue  also. 
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Tools  For 

Good  Housekeeping 

Good  work  in  the  kitchen  demands  good  tools.  You  can't  even  cut  bread  or  pare 
a  potato  properly  without  a  good  knife  for  the  purpose. 

Right  tools  and  right  cutlery  cost  but  very  little  more  than  poor  ones,  and  they  not 
only  save  time  and  labor  but  prevent  waste. 

"But,"  you  say,  "how  can  I  tell  good  cutlery  or  good  tools  by  looking  at 
them?"  You  know  them  at  sight — you  are  sure  of  them,  for  they  are 
guaranteed — just  ask  for 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

and  look  for  the  trademark  on  each  piece. 

This  name  and  trademark  assure  you  that  you  have  the  best  that  can  be  made  —  they 
identify  tools  and  cutlery  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  household  tools,  from  a  cleaver  to  a  can  opener,  a  pair  of 
scissors  or  a  screw-driver — tools  of  all  kinds  —  cutlery  of  all  kinds  can  be  had  bearing  this 
protecting  name  and  trademark.  Whenever  you  go  to  a  hardware  store  remember  the 
name  Keen  Kutter. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools  and  Cutlery  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.  A. 
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/PnTT^HE  insurgents  strove  to  keep  faith  with  the  people.    They  felt  that  the 
promissory  notes  of  their  party  should  be  redeemed  at  a  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar.   They  felt,  too,  that  those  promises  were  based  on  justice.  So 
1         from  the  very  beginning  the  revision  of  the  tariff  presented  itself  to  them 
as  a  moral  question.  And  the  deeper  they  went  into  it  the  plainer  and  more  compelling 
the  moral  phase  of  it  became. 

They  considered  the  business  side  of  it  as  well— the  common-sense  and  practicability 
of  it.  And  so  the  insurgents  fought  for  moderation.  They  stood  against  extremes. 
They  labored  to  make  protective  tariff  rates  just  and  reasonable,  stanch  and  firm. 

They  wanted  American  industry  protected  wherever  necessary  and  as  much  as 
necessary— they  believed  that  more  than  this  is  evil,  and  dangerous  to  the  protective 
principle  itself;  and  they  wanted  the  consumer  protected  also— they  believed  that  wages 
earned  by  labor  should  be  kept  at  the 
highest  standard  and  that  prices  paid  by 
labor  should  not  outrun  those  wages. 
Also  the  insurgents  wanted  the  tariff  out 
of  the  way  of  business— wanted  the  tariff 
question  settled  for  years  to  come.  The 
way  to  do  that  is  to  make  the  tariff  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  people.  For, 
after  all,  the  people  are  the  masters;  and 
that  question  is  best  settled  where  the 
people  are  best  satisfied  with  the  way  it 
is  settled. 

For  these  reasons,  and  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  the  insurgents  demanded  and 
demand  a  change  in  the  method  of  making 
our  tariffs— this  above  all.  They  wanted 
and  now  want  a  method  that  will  give 
accuracy  to  tariff  rates  and  steadiness  to 
business— a  method  that  is  modern  and 
businesslike. 

And  the  insurgents  deserve  most  of 
the  credit  for  the  extent  to  which  the  law 
goes  in  meeting  these  ends.  What  do  you 
think  would  have  been  the  situation  had 
they  made  no  fight?  And  what  if  they 
had  won  all  they  fought  for? 

If  any  one  was  to  make  the  fight  the 
insurgent  Republican  Senators  had  to  do 
it.  There  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  For 
the  lines  between  the  parties  got  very 
much  tangled  up  and  confused  at  times. 
On  highly  important  votes  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  Senators,  traveling  by 
the  tariff-for-revenue-only  road,  reached 
the  same  end  that  Republican  Senators 
reached  who  traveled  by  the  extreme- 
protective-tariff  road. 

For  example,  a  majority  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  voted  for  the  duty  of 
twenty-five  cents  upon  iron  ore,  upon 


the  ground  that  it  was  a  revenue  duty;  yet  extreme  protectionist  Republican  Senators 
fought  and  voted  for  the  same  duty  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  protective  duty. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  duty  on  lumber;  and  again,  with  a  difference  of  a  few 
votes,  in  the  case  of  a  duty  on  hides.  A  Democratic  Senator  offered  an  amendment 
increasing  the  duty  on  pineapples  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  per  cent  over  the 
Dingley  rates,  and  the  Senate  passed  it.  Yet  this  amendment  got  Republican 
extreme-protectionist  votes  on  purely  protective  grounds.  So  of  the  proposed 
protective  duty  on  tea  and  other  commodities. 

In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  one  contested  rate  that  did  not  get  one  or  more 
Democratic  votes.  All  this  muddied  the  waters.  Besides,  even  if  the  Democrats  had 
made  the  fight  their  platform  pledged  them  to  make,  it  would  not  have  been  for  just 
and  reasonable  protection  rates,  but  for  revenue-only  rates.    But  the  record  disposes 

of  this  phase  of  the  controversy.  So  the 
real  fight— the  systematic,  determined 
battle  against  excess— was  made  by  the 
so-called  insurgent  Republican  Senators. 
In  no  case  did  they  work,  speak  or  vote 
against  what  they  believed  to  be  any 
necessary  protective  duty.  For  the  in- 
surgents are  protectionists.  Every  one 
of  them  has  spent  most  of  his  political 
life  advocating  protection.  All  of  them 
feel  that  protection  has  become  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  nation.  The  present 
state  and  marked  tendency  of  the  fiscal 
systems  of  other  countries,  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  of  the  world, 
settle  that  question. 

But,  because  they  wanted  protection 
put  beyond  attack,  the  insurgents  did 
fight  for  many  reductions  and  against 
such  increases  as  seemed  to  them  un- 
necessary and  wrongful.  Most  of  the 
important  reductions  in  the  present  law 
are  due  either  to  the  efforts  of  these 
insurgent  Republicans,  or  else  to  the 
knowledge  that  those  efforts  would  be 
put  forth;  except,  of  course,  those  re- 
ductions that  President  Taft  forced  when 
the  bill  reached  conference. 

But  could  even  the  President's  cour- 
ageous stand  when  the  bill  got  into  con- 
ference have  been  successful  had  the 
insurgents  not  fought  and  voted  as  they 
did?  Suppose  every  Republican  in  the 
Senate  had  stood  for  the  rates  proposed 
in  the  original  bill !  The  President  then 
would  have  been  confronted  by  a  solid 
Republican  vote  against  every  one  of  the 
demands  he  made  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, and  also  by  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  on  most  of  them. 
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So  you  see  where  the  President  would  have  been  left  in 
his  struggle  with  the  Conference  Committee  if  all  the 
Republicans  had  voted  for  these  rates,  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  voting  for  them  also.  From  a  party 
point  of  view  the  business  would  have  been  still  worse, 
for  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people— including 
the  vast  majority  of  Republican  voters — in  favor  of  a 
' '  revision  downward ' '  would  have  had  no  rallying-point  to 
gather  about  had  not  the  insurgent  Senators  furnished  it. 

So  it  is  that  these  Republican  Senators  who  have  been 
termed  "insurgents"  were,  first  of  all,  foes  of  excess  in 
protective  rates,  and,  therefore,  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
friends  of  the  protective  system  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  foes  of  the  obsolete  tariff-for-re venue- 
only  theory,  which  every  modern  nation,  except  Great 
Britain,  has  abandoned  and  which  Great  Britain  is  now 
planning  to  abandon  also.  For  it  is  the  fair,  the  reason- 
able and  the  moderate  man  who  is  the  wisest  friend  of 
any  policy  in  which  he  believes.  But  foes  as  they  were 
and  are  of  these  two  extremes,  they  were  and  are  far  more 
determined  foes  of  our  methods  of  tariff  legislation. 

The  battle  of  the  insurgent  Republican  Senators  against 
excess  in  tariff  rates  was  only  a  part  of  the  general 
conflict.  It  was  an  important  part,  of  course.  But  even 
more  important  was  their  large  purpose  to  change  the 
present  ancient  methods  of  tariff  building— methods  so 
clumsy,  unjust  and  antiquated  that  every  other  modern 
nation  in  the  world  has  thrown  them  aside  long  ago.  Any 
business  house  in  America  that  would  use  in  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  the  haphazard  methods  which  both  parties 
have  employed  in  building  tariffs  in  the  past— and  both 
parties  have  employed  them  equally— would  quickly  go 
into  bankruptcy. 

Clumsy  Tariff-Tinkers  and  Their  Work 

TN  THE  end  the  insurgent  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
J-  focused  all  their  efforts  against  this  method  of  tariff  build- 
ing. And  in  toiling  to  keep  duties  down  to  a  true  protect- 
ive level  they  demonstrated  to  the  country  that  plain, 
modern  and  businesslike  methods  must  now  be  adopted  in 
building  our  tariffs;  and  that  the  unbusinesslike,  helter- 
skelter,  log-rolling  methods  that  have  heretofore  been 
employed  by  both  parties  in  building  tariffs  must  be  cast 
aside.  If  the  method  is  made  modern,  accurate  and  just 
the  tariff  will  be  made  modern,  accurate  and  just.  The 
effect  follows  the  cause.   The  tariff  follows  the  method. 

But  epithets  and  adjectives  do  not  describe  anything; 
let  us  see  just  what  these  old  methods  of  tariff  building  are. 

First  of  all,  neither  party  makes  any  preparation  for 
tariff  revision  until  the  people  demand  it  at  the  polls. 
Immediately  after  the  people's  verdict  everything  is  rush 
and  hurry,  hurry  and  rush,  to  get  the  new  tariff  bill 
passed— and  this  regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  be  a  pro- 
tective or  revenue-only  measure.  The  cry  is,  "Business 
is  held  up  waiting  to  see  what  the  new  tariff  bill  will  be," 
and,  of  course,  there  is  some  truth  in  that.* 

Both  Senate  and  House  have  committees  whose  purpose 
it  is,  among  other  things,  to  deal  with  the  tariff.  They 
are  made  up  of  good  men;  but  none  of  these  men  has 
been  giving  the  tariff  schedules  continuous,  businesslike, 
scientific  study  during  the  years  preceding  the  time  when, 
at  the  polls,  the  people  finally  order  tariff  revision.  Not 
one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  an  expert,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Two  or  three  of  them,  of  course,  have 
extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  tariff  schedules  by 
reason  of  long  service  on  these  particular  committees. 

The  great  majority  of  these  men  are  not  fitted  by  train- 
ing for  this  most  intricate  of  fiscal  problems.  Besides, 
each  one  of  them  is,  of  course,  a  man  of  consequence  in  the 
world.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  deeply  engrossed  in 
politics  at  home.  Most  of  them,  too,  are  engaged  in 
absorbing  business  or  professional  affairs  outside  of  their 
Congressional  duties.  All  of  them  are  attending  to  other 
governmental  problems  aside  from  the  tariff. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which 
handles  the  bill  for  that  body,  is  composed  of  men  each  of 
whom  is  a  member  of  several  other  extremely  important 
committees.  Necessarily,  this  allows  these  hard-worked 
Senators  no  time  at  all  for  the  study  of  the  tariff  until  the 
bill  actually  comes  before  them. 

So  these  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  thus  con- 
stituted and  thus  handicapped,  suddenly  take  up  the 
tremendous  problem  of  devising  a  tariff  bill— the  great 
business  measure  that  is  to  affect  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  our  ninety  millions  of  people.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  is  to  secure  information  upon  which  to  build 
the  tariff  schedules.  This  is  just  as  necessary  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  as  it  is  for  a  protective  tariff. 

Now,  how  do  you  suppose  these  committees  get  this 
information?    Well,  they  hold  "hearings."    At  these 

*  In  the  case  of  the  recent  revision  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  began  work  before  the  election;  but  this 
action  was  forced  by  the  vigorous  fight  at  the  former  session  for 
a  tariff  commission  to  find  out  tariff  facts.  It  was  commonly  said 
at  the  time  that  the  action  of  the  House  Committee  in  getting  to 
work  before  the  people  had  ordered  tariff  revision  was  an  effort 
to  mollify  the  producing  business  interests  then  demanding  a 
Tariff  Commission. 


"hearings "  a  great  crowd  of  interested  people  give  what  is 
called  testimony,  sometimes  under  oath  and  sometimes 
not.  The  men  giving  this  so-called  testimony  concerning 
their  particular  business  necessarily  know  far  more  about 
the  subject  upon  which  they  are  giving  the  committee 
information  than  do  all  the  members  of  the  committee  put 
together. 

If  it  were  not  so  serious  it  would  be  one  of  the  funniest 
things  in  the  world  to  hear  some  of  the  examinations  of 
these  men  by  members  of  the  committee  — some  of  the 
questions  and  answers.  Many  of  these  questions  put  by 
members  of  both  parties  are  plainly  dictated  by  partisan 
considerations— the  questioner  clearly  is  trying  to  make 
capital  for  his  party  on  the  stump,  rather  than  to  get  the 
truth  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  these  examinations  great  masses  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  so  forth  are  received  by  the  committee, 
assuming  to  state  the  facts  concerning  this,  that  or  the 
other  subject.  Only  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  even  these  "hearings"— if  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  held  any  "hearings,"  none  were  pub- 
lished. Indeed,  the  Senate  Committee  got  the  House  bill 
and  reported  it  to  the  Senate  two  days  afterward. 

Then  this  whole  hodgepodge  of  stuff  is  bound  together 
in  great,  bulky  volumes.  It  is  confused,  contradictory, 
chaotic.  Nobody,  from  this  "information,"  can  get  at  the 
exact  truth  of  any  given  subject,  no  matter  how  earnestly 
he  tries.  Also,  by  this  period  there  is  always  a  great 
clamor  that  "business  is  waiting,"  that  "the  country  is 
losing  ten  million  dollars  a  day,"  that  "cars  are  standing 
idle,"  and  a  lot  of  other  stereotyped  declarations  of  the 
alarmist  kind,  part  of  which  is  truth  and  part  of  which 
is  buncombe.  But  no  matter;  everybody  is  brought  to 
see  the  necessity  of  hurrying  up.  Everything  is  whip  and 
spur.  By  this  time,  too,  Representatives  want  to  get 
home  to  look  after  their  political  fences. 

There  is  not  a  judge  sitting  in  equity  in  the  United 
States  who  would  dare  decide  a  case  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  as  extended  as  that  contained  in  even  a  single 
one  of  the  many  volumes  of  tariff  hearings,  without  refer- 
ring it  to  a  master  in  chancery  for  analysis  and  report; 
and  that,  too,  mind  you,  where  this  case  involves  the 
rights  of  only  two  litigants.  Yet  here  is  a  great  business 
measure,  involving  not  only  the  rights,  but  also  the  wel- 
fare, of  ninety  millions  of  people,  in  which  the  decision  of 
Congress  is  made  up  without  the  care  taken  by  the  courts 
in  a  lawsuit  between  two  people.    Absurd,  is  it  not? 

And  it  gives  opportunity  for  fixing  duties  by  "log- 
rolling" instead  of  by  the  merits  of  each  case  as  deter- 
mined by  the  facts  of  that  particular  case.  It  is  a  phase  of 
our  political  development  which  hitherto,  perhaps,  could 
not  be  avoided;  but  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  go. 
We  have  outgrown  it.  We  are  too  intelligent  for  it,  are 
we  not?  And,  let  us  hope,  too  honest  and  too  just  for  it. 

Also,  it  is  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  protective  theory— 
which  is  that  each  protective  duty  shall  be  fixed  by  facts 
showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  and  that  every  tariff  tub  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.  Let  woolen  rates  be  fixed  by  the  facts  of  the 
woolen  industry  alone.  What  has  a  duty  on  hides  to  do 
with  a  duty  on  lumber  ?  How  does  a  duty  on  lead  depend 
upon  a  duty  on  pineapples?  What  connection  is  there 
between  rates  on  steel  and  rates  on  cotton  goods? 

Science  Better  Than  Selfishness 

NO !  EVE  R Y  tub  on  its  own  bottom  —that's  fair,  is  it  not  ? 
All  the  protection  that  is  necessary  on  any  industry 
should  be  determined  by  the  facts  concerning  that  particu- 
lar industry,  considered  by  itself.  If  such  facts,  so  con- 
sidered, show  that  a  higher  dujty  is  needed,  then  give  that 
higher  duty;  if  they  show  that  a  lower  duty  is  needed,  then 
make  it  lower;  if  such  facts  show  that  the  duty  should  be 
taken  off,  then  off  with  it.  Isn't  that  common-sense  ?  Aye, 
and  common  honesty! 

How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  such  crazy  seamanship  in 
tariff  navigation?  Why,  by  changing  the  method,  and 
adopting  a  method  that  will  find  out  the  facts—  really 
find  out  the  facts;  and  then  by  shaping  our  course  by 
those  facts.  Isn't  that  precisely  what  a  business  man 
does  when  he  is  making  a  bid  for  a  contract?  He  figures 
the  thing  out  to  the  last  cent.  The  modern  farmer  now 
does  the  same  thing— learns  what  portion  of  his  farm  is 
best  adapted  to  one  crop  and  what  portion  to  another; 
what  fertilizer  is  best  for  each,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
The  nearer  the  business  man  or  the  farmer  gets  to  the 
exact  facts  the  surer  and  larger  will  be  his  profits.  You  can 
multiply  these  illustrations  from  your  own  experience  and 
observation. 

Yet  government,  so  far  as  its  business  side  is  concerned, 
is  not  so  different,  after  all,  from  the  business  conduct  of  a 
farm,  factory,  mine  or  store.  The  simple  way  to  avoid 
confusion  in  our  tariff  building,  the  foolish  jumble  of 
information  and  misinformation,  the  buncombe  speeches 
for  partisan  purposes  sometimes  heard  in  tariff  debates  in 
Congress,  is  to  find  out  the  facts  and  let  the  people  know 
about  these  facts.  When  that  is  done  your  statesman  in 
politics  will  gladly  adjust  tariff  rates  to  these  facts  with 


the  accuracy  of  mathematics;  and  your  politician  in 
statesmanship  will  not  dare  to  do  anything  else.  For 
even  he  is  not  going  to  go  against  the  facts  when  the 
people  know  the  facts  and  know  that  their  servants  in 
House  and  Senate  know  the  facts. 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  the  facts?  Common-sense 
answers  that  question,  and  the  successful  experience  of 
all  other  modern  nations  verifies  it.  We  must  have  a 
Tariff  Commission  of  experts,  whose  only  and  continuous 
business  is  to  find  out  these  facts,  on  which  Congress  can 
build  this  great  business  measure  touching  every  enter- 
prise—yes, every  household— in  the  Republic.  These 
men  must  have  special  training  for  the  work.  They  must 
keep  at  it  all  the  time.  They  must  do  their  work  fear- 
lessly, thoroughly,  honestly.  When  they  have  found  out 
the  facts  they  must  lay  these  facts  before  Congress, 
systematized,  digested  and  plainly  arranged.  Then  the 
work  of  making  tariff  rates  is  up  to  Congress. 

The  Shining  Example  of  Germany 

ALL  tariff  students  in  every  country  concede  that  the 
■lx.  German  tariff  is  the  simplest,  most  scientific  and  most 
effective  in  the  world.  Yet  this  tariff  was  built  in  this 
way.  The  Germans  abandoned  the  tariff-for-revenue-only 
theory  almost  a  generation  ago,  and  adopted  the  American 
protective  theory.  At  first  they  built  their  tariffs  just  as 
we  do  now.  But  the  studious,  scientific  German  mind 
quickly  saw  that  that  was  not  the  way  to  produce  the 
best  and  most  accurate  results.  So  they  invented  the 
idea  of  a  Tariff  Commission  to  find  out  the  facts.  It  took 
the  Germans  six  years  to  do  this  work— their  Tariff  Com- 
mission consulted  two  thousand  trade  and  technical 
experts;  it  examined  with  scientific  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness every  industry  in  the  Empire;  it  studied  and 
mastered  every  other  tariff  in  the  world. 

Under  a  protective  tariff  based  on  the  work  of  the 
German  Tariff  Commission  the  Germans  are  selling  to  the 
world  ten  finished  manufactured  articles  where  we  are 
selling  one,  and  they  are  leaving  the  British  far  behind 
in  comparative  increase  of  foreign  trade.  This,  too, 
mind  you,  although  Germany  is  no  larger  than  Texas,  has 
a  poor  soil,  meager  resources  and  only  a  little  window  on 
the  North  Sea;  whereas  we  have  the  most  extensive 
coast  line  and  the  most  convenient  harbors  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  the  richest  soil  and  the  greatest  and  most 
varied  natural  resources.  Such  is  the  result  of  common- 
sense  and  common  honesty  applied  to  the  work  of  building 
a  tariff.  There  are  other  reasons  for  Germany's  com- 
mercial progress,  but  this  is  the  powerful  one. 

If  space  permitted  I  should  like  to  go  over  the  French 
method  of  tariff  building,  preparations  for  which  never 
take  less  than  two  years,  and  usually  take  longer.  Japan, 
which  copies  everything  that  brings  the  best  results, 
whether  in  warfare  or  commerce,  has  taken  up  the  tariff- 
commission  idea.  The  Japanese  Tariff  Commission  has 
now  been  at  work  for  about  five  years,  and  it  is  scheduled 
to  complete  its  work  not  later  than  1913.  The  tariff- 
commission  idea  has  invaded  even  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  that  nation,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
have  employed  the  most  elaborate  body  of  trained  experts 
in  the  world— excepting  only  those  of  Germany— to 
gather  tariff  data  for  a  modern  tariff  law  when  Great 
Britain  shall  adopt  the  tariff  of  the  modern  world.  This 
she  will  surely  do  before  long. 

You  see,  it  is  a  matter  of  business  with  all  these  coun- 
tries. Strange,  is  it  not,  that  we  Americans,  who  pride 
ourselves  on  leading  the  world  in  devising  up-to-date 
methods  in  everything  else,  should  cling  to  our  century- 
old  and  grotesque  ways  of  building  our  tariffs?  It  is 
exactly  as  if  we  should  insist  on  traveling  by  the  old  stage- 
coach instead  of  traveling  on  swiftly-moving  and  accu- 
rately-timed trains. 

For  a  long  time  the  enemies  of  the  tariff-commission 
idea  had  no  argument  against  it.  Finally  they  advanced 
this  excuse— that  the  work  of  a  Tariff  Commission  would 
disturb  business.  But  the  work  of  the  German  commis- 
sion, which  was  far  more  thorough  than  we  purpose  to 
be,  did  not  disturb  German  business.  On  the  contrary, 
business  thrived  during  that  time.  The  long  preparation 
which  the  French  make  for  their  tariff  revisions  never 
disturbs  French  business.  The  work  of  the  Japanese 
commission  has  not  affected  Japanese  business.  Why, 
then,  should  the  work  of  an  American  commission  disturb 
American  business? 

Sheer  nonsense,  you  see— merely  another  of  those  scare- 
crows with  which  any  advance  in  legislation  is  always  met 
and  fought. 

The  enemies  of  a  Tariff  Commission  also  say  that  such  a 
commission  would  take  from  Congress  its  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  making  our  tariffs;  but  this  is  flatly 
untrue.  All  we  desire  to  do  is  to  have  the  commission 
find  out  the  facts  for  Congress,  and  then  let  Congress  build 
our  tariff  upon  those  facts. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  our  refusal  to  change  our 
tariff  methods  by  employing  the  modern  idea  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  is  the  fact  that  we  have  come  to  use  that  very 
method  in  handling  other  difficult  problems  of  legislation— 
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difficult  problems,  yet  simple  problems  compared  with 
the  involved  tangle  of  adjusting  thousands  and  thousands 
of  tariff  duties. 

For  example,  you  see  every  day  in  the  newspapers  ref- 
erence to  the  Monetary  Commission.  That  commission 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  modern,  scien- 
tific financial  system  which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  this 
mighty  commercial  nation.  Nobody  resisted  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Monetary  Commission.  Yet  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Monetary  Commission  are  bitter  enemies 
of  a  Tariff  Commission.  Curious,  isn't  it  ?  And  confusing. 

Another  example  is  our  Immigration  Commission.  The 
immigration  problem  is,  of  course,  tremendously  impor- 
tant; yet  the  difficulty  of  its  work,  compared  with  the 
work  that  a  Tariff  Commission  would  have  to  do,  is  as  the 
learning  of  the  alphabet  to  the  mastery  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason. 

These  illustrations  can  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
Yet  all  of  these  commissions  put  together  do  not  have  such 
difficult  investigations  to  make,  nor  anything  like  such 
intricate  subjects  to  deal  with,  as  a  Tariff  Commission 
would  have— except,  perhaps,  the  Monetary  Commission; 
and  even  its  work  is  not  so  tangled,  detailed  and  involved 
as  that  of  a  Tariff  Commission. 

So  the  aim  of  the  insurgent  Republican  Senators  now 
is  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  a  permanent, 
non-partisan  Tariff  Commission  to  find  out  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  the  intelligent  framing  of  the  next  tariff  law. 
You  men  in  all  parties  see  the  good  sense  of  that  propo- 
sition, do  you  not?  For  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter— it 
is  a  matter  of  public  necessity. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  already.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  a  bill  for  such  a  commission  was  introduced 
and  the  fight  for  it  begun.  At  that  time  the  idea  was 
supported  by  more  organizations  of  producers— manu- 
facturers, stock-raisers,  farmers— than  any  business 
measure  ever  laid  before  Congress.  They  agitated  for 
it;  they  petitioned  Congress  for  it;  they  declared  that 
their  business  welfare  and  salvation  demanded  it. 

Yet  such  is  the  stubborn  unwillingness  of  certain  power- 
ful men  in  our  public  life  to  change  legislative  methods,  no 


matter  how  far  behind  the  times  these  methods  are,  that 
when  the  tariff  commission  bill  was  introduced  it  did  not 
have  ten  friends  in  the  House,  with  its  nearly  four  hun- 
dred members,  and  not  five  friends  in  the  Senate,  with  its 
ninety-two  members. 

But  when  we  goC  into  the  thick  of  the  tariff  fight  the 
absolute  necessity  for  such  a  Tariff  Commission  became 
so  apparent  that  converts  to  this  cause  were  made  rapidly. 
These  converts  were  made  by  conditions,  and  not  by  any- 
body's arguments;  by  the  bewildering  muddle  of  facts, 
falsehoods,  guesses  and  inferences;  by  the  real  lack  of  any 
accurate  knowledge;  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  any  tariff  schedule  unless  one  man  would 
make  a  single  schedule  his  specialty  and  study  it  labori- 
ously and  painstakingly  for  weeks  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  insurgent  Senators  did  just  this 
thing;  but  each  man  found  that  he  had  to  send  to  men 
having  special  knowledge  of  the  particular  industry  covered 
by  that  particular  schedule;  had  to  conduct  an  independ- 
ent investigation  for  himself;  had  to  spend  days  and 
nights  for  long  weeks  with  experts. 

When  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  none  of  the 
few  of  us  who  were  championing  a  Tariff  Commission 
believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  convince  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  fellow-Senators  of  the  wisdom  of  the  tariff- 
commission  idea  to  pass  any  full-fledged,  scientific,  up-to- 
date  tariff-commission  measure  at  that  session.  So  we 
went  upon  the  idea— at  least,  I  made  the  mistake  of 
going  upon  the  idea,  and  this  narrative  will  show  what  a 
foolish  idea  it  was  in  this  case— of  "getting  what  we 
could."    To  this  end  the  following  provision  was  drawn: 

To  secure  information  to  assist  the  President  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  section, 
and  information  which  will  be  useful  to  Congress  in  tariff 
legislation  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as  may  be 
required  to  make  thorough  investigation  and  examination 
into  the  production,  commerce  and  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  and  all  conditions  affecting 


the  same;  and  such  persons  shall  have  the  power  to  examine 
vntnesses  under  oath  and  to  compel  the  production  oj  books 
and  papers. 

To  this  brief  provision  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  finally  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  the  itali- 
cized words.  To  these  words  he  would  not  agree,  and  they 
were  stricken  out. 

But  knowing  that  the  President  could,  under  the 
remaining  language,  "employ"  men  who  could  do  great 
service  in  finding  out  tariff  facts,  the  remaining  language 
was  agreed  to  and  it  went  into  the  bill  and  passed  the 
Senate.  Had  it  been  known  how  even  this  provision  was 
to  be  slaughtered  in  conference  it  never  would  have  been 
agreed  to  by  any  of  us.  Instead,  we  should  have  stuck  to, 
fought  for  and  finally  passed  in  the  Senate  a  straight-out 
Tariff  Commission,  as  we  could  have  done  had  we  only 
known  our  own  future  strength.  But  alas!  we  could  not 
foresee  the  power  our  idea  would  develop— we  had  no  con- 
ception of  what  the  fight  we  waged  would  reveal. 

Of  course,  as  events  proved,  the  Conference  Committee 
would  have  killed  this  straight-out  Tariff  Commission;  for 
the  Conference  Committee  mangled  the  provision  quoted 
above,  which  we  did  put  through  the  Senate.  But  even 
so,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  them  slaughter 
outright  a  thorough  tariff  -commission  measure;  for  then 
a  striking  and  even  startling  issue  could  have  been  made 
more  clearly  than  it  even  now  is  under  the  remarkable 
action  which  the  Conference  Committee  took— although 
you  shall  see  how  startling  the  issue  is  as  it  stands. 

Now,  what  was  that  action?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Conference  Committee  struck  out  of  the  provision  I  have 
quoted  and  which  was  passed  through  the  Senate  the 
words  "information  useful  to  Congress  in  tariff  legislation."  * 
Isn't  that  amazing?  Does  it  not  seem  incomprehensible 
that  any  one  in  Congress  should  decline  to  have  informa- 
tion useful  to  Congress  in  tariff  legislation  gathered  and 
laid  before  Congress?  Yet  that  is  just  what  was  done. 

*The  House  made  no  provision  of  any  kind  for  any  sort  of  a 
commission  or  board  or  any  other  machinery  to  investigate  tariff 
facts.  All  that  was  done  was  done  in  the  Senate  as  described  in 
this  article.  (Continued  on  Page  58) 
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TWO  long-faced  young  men  and  one  old  man  with 
a  long  face  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  the  Country 
Club  of  Westchester,  and  looked,  now  into  the 
depths  of  pewter  mugs  containing  mint  and  ice  among 
other  things,  and  now  across  Pelham  Bay  to  the  narrow 
pass  of  water  between  Fort  Schuyler  and  Willets  Point. 
Through  this  pass  the  evening  fleet  of  Sound  steamers 
had  already  torn  with  freight  and  passengers  for  New 
Haven,  Newport,  Fall  River  and  Portland;  and  had 
already  disappeared  behind  City  Island  Point,  and  in 
such  close  order  that  it  had  looked  as  if  the  Peck,  which 
led,  had  been  towing  the  others.  The  first  waves  from 
the  paddle-wheels  of  the  great  ships  had  crossed  the 
three  miles  of  intervening  bay,  and  were  slapping  at 
the  base  of  the  seawall  that  supported  the  Country 
Club  pigeon  grounds  and  lawn-tennis  terraces,  when 
another  vessel  came  slowly  and  haughtily  into  view 
from  between  the  forts.  She  was  as  black  as  the  King 
of  England's  brougham,  and  as  smart;  her  two  masts 
and  her  great  single  funnel  were  stepped  with  the  most 
insolent  rake  imaginable.  Here  and  there  where  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  smote  upon  polished  brass  she 
shone  as  with  pools  of  fire. 

"There  she  is,"  said  Powers.  He  had  been  sitting  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  but  now  he  rose  and  put  on  his  coat  as 
if  the  sight  of  the  huge  and  proud  yacht  had  chilled 
him.  Brett,  with  a  petulant  slap,  killed  a  swollen  mos- 
quito against  his  black  silk  ankle  bone.  The  old  man, 
Callender,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  trying  to 
remember  something;  and  the  yacht,  steaming  slower 
and  slower,  and  yet,  as  it  seemed,  with  more  and  more 
grandeur  and  pride  of  place— as  if  she  knew  that  she 
gave  to  the  whole  bayscape,  and  the  pale  Long  Island 
shore  against  which  she  moved  in  strong  relief,  an 
irrefutable  note  of  dignity— presently  stopped  and 
anchored,  midway  between  the  forts  and  City  Island 
Point;  then  she  began  to  swing  with  the  tide,  until 
she  faced  New  York  City,  from  which  she  had  just  come. 

Callender  took  his  hand  from  his  forehead.  He  had 
remembered. 

"Young  gentlemen,"  he  said, "  that  yacht  of  Merriman's 
has  been  reminding  me  every  afternoon  for  a  month  of 
something,  and  I've  just  thought  what.  You  remember 
one  day  the  Merrimac  came  down  the  James,  very  slowly, 
and  sunk  the  Cumberland,  and  damaged  and  frightened 
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Mr.  Merriman  Finished  His  Piece  With  a  Badly-Fumbled  Chord 

the  Union  fleet  into  fits,  just  the  way  Merriman  has  been 
going  down  to  Wall  Street  every  morning  and  frightening 
us  into  fits.  Well,  instead  of  finishing  the  work  then  and 
there,  she  suddenly  quit  and  steamed  off  up  the  river  in 
the  same  insolent,  don't-give-a-hoot  way  that  Merriman 
comes  up  from  Wall  Street  every  afternoon.  Of  course, 
when  the  Merrimac  came  down  to  finish  destroying  the 
fleet  the  next  day,  the  Monitor  had  arrived  during  the 


night  and  gave  her  fits,  and  they  called  the  whole  thing 
off.  Anyhow,  it's  that  going-home-to-sleep-on-it  ex- 
pression of  the  Merrimac's  that  I've  been  seeing  in  the 
Sappho." 

"You  were  on  the  Monitor,  weren't  you?"  stated 
Powers  cheerfully. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer,  but  he  was  quite  will- 
ing that  Powers  and  Brett,  and  the  whole  world  for  that 
matter,  should  think  that  he  had  been.  Powers  and 
Brett,  though  in  no  cheerful  mood,  exchanged  winks. 

"I  don't  see  why  history  shouldn't  repeat  itself," 
said  Powers. 

"  You  don't! "  said  Brett.  "  Why,  because  there  isn't 
any  Monitor  waiting  for  Merriman  off  Wall  Street." 

"And  just  like  the  Civil  War,"  said  Callender,  "this 
trouble  in  the  street  is  a  rich  man's  quarrel  and  a  poor 
man's  war.  Just  because  old  Merriman  is  gunning  for 
Waters,  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  are  about  to  go 
up  the  spout." 

Callender  was  a  jaunty  old  man.  tall,  of  command- 
ing presence  and  smart  clothes.    His  white  mustache 
was  the  epitome  of  close-cropped  neatness.    When  he 
lost  money  at  poker  his  brown  eyes  held  exactly  the 
same  twinkle  as  when  he  won,  and  it  was  current 
among  the  young  men  that  he  had  played  greatly  in 
his  day— great  games  for  great  stakes.    Sometimes  he 
had  made  heavy  winnings,  sometimes  he  had  faced 
ruin;  sometimes  his  family  went  to  Newport  for  the 
summer  and  entertained;  sometimes  they  went  to  a 
hotel  somewhere  in  some  mountains  or  other,  where 
they  didn't  even  have  a  parlor  to  themselves.   But  this 
summer  they  were  living  on  in  the  town  house,  keep- 
ing just  enough  rooms  open,  and  a  few  servants  who 
had  weathered  former  panics,  and  who  were  willing  to  eat 
dry  bread  in  bad  times  for  the  sake  of  the  plentiful, 
golden  butter  that  they  knew  was  to  be  expected  when 
the  country  believed  in  its  own  prosperity  and  future. 
Just  now  the  country  believed  that  it  was  going  to  the 
dogs.    And  Mr.  Merriman,  the  banker,  had  chosen  the 
opportunity  to  go  gunning  for  Mr.  Waters,  the  railroad 
man.    The  quarrel  between  the  great  men  was  personal; 
and  so  because  of  a  couple  of  nasty  tempers  people  were 
being  ruined  daily,  honest  stocks  were  selling  far  below 
their  intrinsic  value,  United  States  Steel  had  been  obliged 
to  cut  wages,  there  was  a  strike  on  in  the  Pennsylvania 
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coal  fields,  and  the  Callenders,  as  I  have  said,  were  not 
even  going  to  the  cheapest  mountain  top  for  the  summer. 
Brett  alone  was  glad  of  this,  because  it  meant  that  little 
Miss  Callender  would  occasionally  come  out  to  the 
Country  Club  for  a  game  of  tennis  and  a  swim,  and, 
although  she  had  refused  to  marry  him  on  twenty  distinct 
occasions,  he  was  not  a  young  man  to  be  easily  put  from  his 
purpose.  Nor  did  little  Miss  Callender  propose  to  be  relin- 
quished by  him  just  yet;  and  she  threw  into  each  refusal 
just  the  proper  amount  of  gentleness  and  startled-fawn 
expression  to  insure  another  proposal  within  a  month. 

Brett,  looking  upon  Callender  as  his  probable  father-in- 
law,  turned  to  the  old  gentleman  and  said,  with  guileful 
innocence: 

"  Isn't  there  anything  you  can  do,  sir,  to  hold  Merriman 
off?  Powers  and  I  are  in  the  market  a  little,  but  our  cus- 
tomers are  in  heavy,  and  the  way  things  are  going  we've 
got  to  break  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

Ordinarily  Callender  would  have  pretended  that  he 
could  have  checkmated  Merriman  if  he  had  wanted  to  — 
for  in  some  things  he  was  a  child,  and  it  humored  him  to 
pretend,  and  to  intimate,  and  to  look  wise;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  much  to  Powers'  and  Brett's  con- 
sternation, he  began  to  speak  to  them  gravely,  and  confi- 
dentially, and  a  little  pitifully.  They  had  never  before 
seen  him  other  than  jaunty  and  debonair,  whether  his 
family  were  at  Newport  or  in  the  mountains. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  boys,"  he  said;  "you  have 
youth  and  resiliency  on  your  side.  No  matter  what 
happens  to  you  now,  in  money  or  in  love,  you  can  come 
again.  But  we  old  fellows,  buying  and  selling  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  with  families  accustomed  to  luxury 
dependent  on  us"— he  paused  and  tugged  at  his  neatly- 
ordered  necktie  as  if  to  free  his  throat  for  the  passage  of 
more  air— "  some  of  us  old  fellows,"  he  said,  "  if  we  go  now 
can  never  come  again — never." 

He  rose  abruptly  and  walked  into  the  house  without  a 
word  more;  but  Brett,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  followed 
him.  Mr.  Callender  had  stopped  in  front  of  the  "Delin- 
quent List."  Seeing  Brett  at  his  elbow,  he  pointed  with 
a  well-groomed  finger  to  his  own  name  at  the  beginning 
of  the  C's. 

"If  I  died  tonight,"  he  said,  neither  gravely  nor 
jocosely,  but  as  if  rather  interested  to  know  whether  he 
would  or  would  not,  "the  club  would  have  a  hard  time  to 
collect  that  sixteen  dollars." 

"Are  you  serious,  sir?"  Brett  asked. 

"If  tomorrow  is  a  repetition  of  today,"  said  Mr.  Cal- 
lender, "you  will  see  the  name  of  Callender  &  Co.  in  the 
evening  papers."  His  lips  trembled  slightly  under  his 
close-cropped  mustache. 

"Then,"  said  Brett,  "this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  ask 
you,  sir,  if  you  have  any  objection  to  me  as  a  candidate  for 
your  youngest  daughter." 

Mr.  Callender  raised  his  eyebrows.  So  small  a  thing  as 
contemplated  matrimony  did  not  disturb  him  under  the 
circumstances. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "I  take  it  you  are  in  earnest.  I 
don't  object  to  you.    I  am  sure  nobody  does." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Brett;  "she  does." 

He  had  succeeded  in  making  Mr.  Callender  laugh. 

"But,"  Brett  went  on,  "I'd  like  your  permission  to  go 
on  trying." 

" You  have  it,"  said  her  father.  "Will  you  and  Powers 
dine  with  me?" 

"No,"  said  Brett.  "Speaking  as  candidate  to  be  your 
son-in-law,  you  cannot  afford  to  give  us  dinner;  and  in 
the  same  way  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  dinner  for  you  and 
Powers.  So  Powers  will  have  to  be  host  and  pay  for 
everything.  I  will  explain  it  to  him.  .  .  .  But  look 
here,  sir,  are  you  really  up  against  it?" 

To  Brett's  consternation,  Callender  suddenly  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

" Don't,"  said  Brett;  "some  one's  coming." 

Callender  recovered  his  usual  poise  with  a  great  effort. 
But  no  one  came. 

"As  far  as  my  wishes  go,  sir,"  said  Brett,  "I'm  your 
son.  You  never  had  a  son,  did  you?  If  you  had  a  son, 
and  if  he  were  young  and  resilient,  you'd  talk  to  him  and 
explain  to  him,  and  in  that  way,  perhaps,  you'd  get  to  see 
things  so  clearly  in  your  own  mind  that  you'd  be  able  to 
think  a  way  out.  Why  don't  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
your  son?  You  see  I  want  to  be  so  very  much,  and  that's 
half  the  battle." 

Callender  often  joked  about  his  affairs,  but  he  never 
talked  about  them.  Now,  however,  he  looked  for  a 
moment  keenly  into  the  young  man's  frank  and  intelligent 
face,  hesitated,  and  then,  with  a  grave  and  courtly  bow, 
he  waved  his  hand  toward  two  deep  chairs  that  stood  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  half  facing  each  other,  as  if  they 
themselves  were  engaged  in  conversation. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Callender  went  upstairs  to  dress 
for  dinner,  but  Brett  rejoined  Powers  on  the  piazza.  He 
sat  down  without  looking  at  Powers  or  speaking  to  him, 
and  his  eyes,  crossing  the  darkening  bay,  rested  once 
more  on  the  lordly  silhouette  of  the  Sappho.  In  the  failing 
light  she  had  lost  something  of  her  emphatic  outline,  and 
was  beginning  to  melt,  as  it  were,  into  the  shore. 


"Don't,"  Said  Brett;  "Some  One's  Coming" 

Brett  and  Powers  were  partners.  Powers  was  the  floor 
member  of  the  firm  and  Brett  ran  the  office.  But  they 
were  partners  in  more  ways  than  the  one,  and  had  been 
ever  since  they  could  remember.  As  little  boys  they  had 
owned  things  in  common  without  dispute.  At  St.  Marks 
Powers  had  pitched  for  the  nine,  and  Brett  had  caught. 
In  their  senior  year  at  New  Haven  they  had  played  these 
positions  to  advantage,  both  against  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton. After  graduation  they  had  given  a  year  to  going 
around  the  world.  In  Bengal  they  had  shot  a  tiger,  each 
giving  it  a  mortal  wound.  In  Siam  they  had  won  the 
doubles  championship  at  lawn  tennis.  When  one  rode  on 
the  water  wagon  the  other  sat  beside  him,  and  vice  versa. 
Powers'  family  loved  Brett  almost  as  much  as  they  loved 
Powers,  and  if  Brett  had  had  a  family  it  would  probably 
have  felt  about  Powers  in  the  same  way. 

As  far  as  volume  of  business  and  legitimate  commissions 
went,  their  firm  was  a  success.  It  could  execute  orders 
with  precision,  dispatch  and  honesty.  It  could  keep  its 
mouth  shut.  But  it  had  not  yet  learned  to  keep  out  of  the 
market  on  its  own  account.  Regularly  as  a  clock  ticks  its 
profits  were  wiped  out  in  speculation.  The  young  men 
believed  in  the  future  of  the  country,  and  wanted  to  get 
rich  quick,  not  because  they  were  greedy,  but  because  that 
desire  is  part  of  the  average  American's  nature  and  equip- 
ment. Gradually,  however,  they  were  "getting  wise,"  as 
the  saying  is.  And  they  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  and 
shaken  hands  upon  it,  that  if  ever  they  got  out  of  their 
present  difficulties  they  would  never  again  tempt  the 
goddess  of  fortune. 

"  Old  man's  in  bad,  I  guess,"  said  Powers. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Brett,  and  was  ashamed  to 
feel  that  he  must  not  be  more  frank  with  his  partner. 
"We're  all  in  bad." 

"The  Cumberland  has  been  sunk,"  said  Powers,  "and 
the  rest  of  us  are  aground  and  helpless,  waiting  for  the 
Merrimac  to  come  down  the  river  in  the  morning."  He 
shook  his  fist  at  the  distant  Sappho.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"even  if  we  knew  what  he  knows  it's  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing, unless  he  does  it.  And  he  won't.  He  won't  quit 
firing  until  Waters  blows  up." 

"I've  a  good  notion,"  said  Brett,  "to  get  out  my 
pigeon  gun,  take  the  club  launch,  board  the  Sappho  about 
midnight,  hold  the  gun  to  old  Merriman's  head  and  make 
him  promise  to  save  the  country;  or  else  make  him  put 
to  sea,  and  keep  him  there.  If  he  were  kidnaped  and 
couldn't  unload  any  more  securities,  the  market  would 
pull  up  by  itself."  The  young  men  chuckled,  for  the  idea 
amused  them  in  spite  of  their  troubles. 

By  a  common  impulse  they  turned  and  looked  at  the 
club's  thirty-foot  naphtha  launch  at  anchor  off  the  club's 
dock;  and  by  a  common  impulse  they  both  pointed  at 
her,  and  both  exclaimed: 

"The  Monitor!" 

Then,  of  course,  they  were  very  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing more  until  they  had  crushed  together  the  little 


fingers  of  their  right  hands,  and  in  silence  registered  a  wish 
each.  Then  each  spoke  the  name  of  a  famous  poet,  and 
the  spell  was  ended. 

"What  did  you  wish?"  said  Brett  idly. 

Powers  could  be  very  courtly  and  old-fashioned. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  fancy  that  I  wished  for  you 
just  what  you  wished  for  yourself." 

Before  this  they  had  never  spoken  about  her  to  each 
other. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew,"  said  Brett.  "  Thanks." 
They  shook  hands.    Then  Brett  broke  into  his  gay, 
happy  laugh. 

"That,"  said  he,  "is  why  you  have  to  pay  for  dinners 
for  Mr.  Callender  and  me." 

"  Are  we  to  dine? "  asked  Powers,  "before  attacking  the 
Merrimac?" 

"Always,"  assented  Brett,  "and  we  are  to  dress  first." 

The  two  young  men  rose  and  went  into  the  house, 
Powers  resting  his  hand  affectionately  on  Brett's  further 
shoulder.  It  was  so  that  they  had  come  off  the  field 
after  striking  out  Harvard's  last  chance  to  score. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Callender,  as  became  his  age  and  experi- 
ence, told  the  young  men  many  clean  and  amusing  stories. 
Though  the  clouds  were  thick  about  his  head  he  had 
recovered  his  poise  and  his  twinkling  eye  of  the  good  loser. 
Let  his  night  be  sleepless,  let  the  morrow  crush  him,  but 
let  his  young  friends  remember  that  he  had  gone  to  his 
execution  calm,  courteous  and  amusing,  his  mustache 
trimmed,  his  face  close-shaved,  his  nails  clean  and  pol- 
ished. They  had  often,  he  knew,  laughed  at  him  for  his 
pretensions,  and  his  affectation  of  mysterious  knowledge, 
and  all  his  little  vanities  and  superiorities,  but  they  would 
remember  him  for  the  very  real  nerve  and  courage  that  he 
was  showing,  and  knew  that  he  was  showing.  The  old 
gentleman  took  pleasure  in  thinking  that  although  he  was 
about  to  fail  in  affairs,  he  was  not  going  to  fail  in  charac- 
ter. He  even  began  to  make  vague  plans  for  trying  again, 
and  when,  after  a  long  dinner,  they  pushed  back  their 
chairs  and  rose  from  the  table,  there  was  a  youthful  resil- 
iency in  the  voice  with  which  he  challenged  Powers  to  a 
game  of  piquet. 

"That  seems  to  leave  me  out,"  said  Brett. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Callender,  with  snapping  eyes,  "can 
you  play  well  enough  to  be  an  interesting  opponent,  or 
can't  you?" 

"No,  I  can't,"  said  Brett,  "And  anyway,  I'm  going 
out  in  the  launch  to  talk  things  over  with  Merriman." 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  superior  way,  and  they 
laughed;  but  when  they  had  left  him  for  the  cardroom 
he  walked  out  on  the  veranda  and  stood  looking  through 
the  darkness  at  the  Sappho's  distant  lights,  and  he  might 
have  been  heard  muttering,  as  if  from  the  depths  of  very 
deep  thought: 

"Why  not?" 

AT  FIRST  Brett  did  not  head  the  launch  straight  for 
the  Sappho.  He  was  not  sure  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  intended  to  visit  her,  or  just  to  have  a  near-by 
look  at  her  and  then  return  to  the  club.  He  had  ordered 
the  launch  on  an  impulse  which  he  could  not  explain  to 
himself.  If  she  had  been  got  ready  for  him  promptly  he 
might  not  have  cared  at  the  last  minute  to  go  out  in  her  at 
all.  But  there  had  been  a  long  delay  in  finding  the  engi- 
neer, and  this  had  provoked  him  and  made  him  very  sure 
that  he  wanted  to  use  the  launch  very  much.  And  it 
hadn't  smoothed  his  temper  to  learn  that  the  engineer  had 
been  found  in  the  kitchen  eating  a  Virginia  ham  in  com- 
pany with  the  kitchen  maid. 

But  the  warmth  and  salt  freshness  that  came  into  his 
face,  and  the  softness  and  great  number  of  the  stars  soon 
pacified  him.  If  she  were  only  with  him,  he  thought,  if  her 
father  were  only  not  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  how  pleasant  the 
world  would  be.  He  pretended  that  she  was  with  him,  just 
at  his  shoulder,  where  he  could  not  see  her,  but  there  just 
the  same,  and  that  he  was  steering  the  launch  straight  for 
the  ends  of  the  world.  He  pretended  that  for  such  a  voy- 
age the  launch  would  not  need  an  engineer.  He  wondered 
if  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  safe  to  steer  with 
only  one  hand. 

But  the  launch  ran  suddenly  into  an  oyster  stake  that 
went  rasping  aft  along  her  side,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  searchlight  from  Fort  Schuyler  beamed  with  dazzling 
playfulness  in  his  face,  and  then  having  half  blinded  him 
wheeled  heavenward,  a  narrow  cornucopia  of  light  that 
petered  out  just  short  of  the  stars.  He  watched  the  search- 
light. He  wondered  how  many  pairs  of  lovers  it  had  dis- 
covered along  the  shores  of  Pelham  Bay,  how  many  mint 
juleps  it  had  seen  drunk  on  the  veranda  of  the  Country 
Club,  how  many  kisses  it  had  interrupted;  and  whether  it 
would  rather  pry  into  people's  private  affairs  or  look  for 
torpedo  boats  and  night  attacks  in  time  of  war.  But  most 
of  all  he  wondered  why  it  spent  so  much  of  its  light  on 
space,  sweeping  the  heavens  like  a  fiery  broom  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal.  There  were  no  lovers  or  torpedo  boats  up 
there.  Even  the  birds  were  in  bed,  and  the  Wright 
brothers  were  known  to  be  at  Pau. 

Once  more  the  searchlight  smote  him  full  in  the  face  and 
then,  as  if  making  a  pointed  gesture,  swept  from  him,  and 
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for  a  long  second  illuminated  the  black  hull  and  the  yellow 
spars  of  the  Sappho.  Then,  as  if  its  earthly  business  were 
over,  the  shaft  of  light,  lengthening  and  lengthening  as  it 
rose  above  intervening  obstacles,  the  bay,  the  Stepping 
Stone  light,  the  Long  Island  shore,  turned  slowly  upward 
until  it  pointed  at  the  zenith.   Then  it  went  out. 

"That,"  thought  Brett,  "was  almost  a  hint.  First  it 
stirred  me  up;  then  it  pointed  at  the  Sappho;  then  it 
indicated  that  there  is  One  above,  and  then  it  went  out." 

He  headed  the  launch  straight  for  the  Sappho,  and 
began  to  wonder  what  one  had  to  do  to  get  aboard  of  a 
magnate's  yacht  at  night.    He  turned  to  the  engineer. 

"Gryce,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  know  about  yachts?" 

"What  about  'em?"  Gryce  answered  sulkily.  He  was 
still  thinking  of  the  kitchen-maid  and  the  unfinished  ham, 
or  else  of  the  ham  and  the  unfinished  kitchen-maid,  I  am 
not  sure  which. 

"What  about  'em?"  Brett  echoed.  "Do  they  take  up 
their  gangways  at  night?" 

"Unless  some  one's  expected,"  said  Gryce. 

"Do  they  have  a  watchman?" 

"One  forward  and  one  aft  on  big  yachts." 

"Making  two,"  said  Brett.  "But  aren't  there  usually 
two  gangways— one  for  the  crew  and  one  for  the  owner's 
guests?" 

"Crew's  gangway  is  to  starboard,"  Gryce  vouchsafed. 

Brett  wondered  if  there  was  anything  else  that  he  ought 
to  know.  Then,  in  picturing  him- 
self laying  the  launch  alongside  the 
Sappho,  and  hoping  that  he  would 
not  bump  her,  a  question  presented 
itself. 

"If  I  were  going  to  visit  the 
Sappho,"  he  asked,  "would  I  ap- 
proach the  gangway  from  the  stern 
or  from  the  bow?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Gryce. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Brett, 
"that  you  don't  know  which  is 
the  correct  thing  to  do,  or  that  you 
think  I  can't  steer?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Gryce,  "that  I 
know  it's  one  or  the  other,  but  I 
don't  know  which." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Brett,  "we 
will  approach  from  the  rear.  That 
is  always  the  better  part  of  valor. 
But  if  the  gangway  has  been  taken 
up  for  the  night  I  don't  know  what 
I  shall  do." 

"The  gangway  was  down  when 
the  light  was  on  her,"  said  Gryce. 
"I  seen  it." 

And  that  it  was  still  down  Brett 
could  presently  see  for  himself.  He 
doubted  his  ability  to  make  a  neat 
landing,  but  they  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pecting him,  for  a  sailor  ran  down 
to  the  gangway  landing  armed  with 
a  long  boat-hook,  and  made  the 
matter  easy  for  him.  When  he  had 
reached  the  Sappho 's  deck  an  officer 
came  forward  in  the  darkness,  and 
said: 

"This  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  There's  magic  about,"  thought 
Brett,  and  he  accompanied  the 
officer  aft. 

"  Mr.  Merriman,"  said  the  latter, 
"told us  to  expect  you  half  an  hour 
ago  in  a  motor  boat.  Did  you  have 
a  breakdown?" 

"No," said  Brett,  and  he  added 
mentally,  "but  I'm  liable  to." 

They  descended  a  companion- 
way;  the  officer  opened  a  sliding 
door  of  some  rich  wood,  and  Brett 
stepped  into  the  highly-lighted 
main  saloon  of  the  Sappho. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  with 
his  back  turned,  the  famous  Mr. 
Merriman  sat  at  an  upright  piano, 
lugubriously  drumming.  Brett 
had  often  heard  of  the  great  man's 

secret  vice,  and  now  the  sight  of  him  hard  at  it  made 
him,  in  spite  of  the  very  real  trepidation  under  which 
he  was  laboring,  feel  good-natured  all  over— the  Colossus 
of  finance  was  so  earnest  at  his  music,  so  painstaking 
and  interested  in  placing  his  thick,  clumsy  fingers,  and 
so  frankly  delighted  with  the  effect  of  his  performance 
upon  his  own  ear.  It  seemed  to  Brett  homely  and  pleas- 
ant, the  thought  that  one  of  the  most  important  people  of 
eighty  millions  should  find  his  pleasure  in  an  art  for  which 
he  had  neither  gift  nor  training. 

Mr.  Merriman  finished  his  piece  with  a  badly-fumbled 
chord,  and  turned  from  the  piano  with  something  like 
the  show  of  reluctance  with  which  a  man  turns  from  a  girl 
who  has  refused  him.    That  Mr.  Merriman  did  not  start 


or  change  expression  on  seeing  a  stranger  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  privacy  was  also  in  keeping  with  his  reputed  char- 
acter. It  was  also  like  him  to  look  steadily  at  the  young 
man  for  quite  a  long  while  before  speaking.  But  finally 
to  be  addressed  in  courteous  and  pleasant  tones  was  not 
what  Brett  expected.  For  this  he  had  his  own  good  looks 
to  thank,  as  Mr.  Merriman  hated,  with  the  exception  of 
his  own  music,  everything  that  was  ugly. 

"Good-evening,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Merriman.  "But  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  think  what  you  are  doing  on  my 
yacht.   I  was  expecting  a  gentleman,  but  not  you." 

"You  couldn't  guess,"  said  Brett,  "why  I  have  been  so 
impertinent  as  to  call  upon  you  without  an  invitation." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Merriman,  "perhaps  you  had  better 
tell  me.   I  think  I  have  seen  you  before." 

"  My  name  is  Brett,"  said  Brett.  "  You  may  have  seen 
me  trying  to  play  tennis  at  Newport.  I  have  often  seen 
you  there,  looking  on." 

"You  didn't  come  to  accuse  me  of  being  a  looker-on?" 
Mr.  Merriman  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Brett,  "but  I  do  wish  that  could  have 
been  the  reason.  I've  come,  sir,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  so  very,  very  active  in 
the  game." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Merriman  rather  coldly. 
"Oh,"  said  Brett,  "everybody  I  care  for  in  the  world 
is  being  ruined,  including  myself,  and   I  said,  'Mr. 


Brett  Felt  That  He  Had  Seen  History  in  the  Making 

Merriman  could  save  us  all  if  he  only  would.'  So  I  came  to 
ask  you  if  you  couldn't  see  your  way  to  letting  up  on  us  all." 

"Mr.  Brett,"  said  Mr.  Merriman,  "you  may  have 
heard,  since  gossip  occasionally  concerns  herself  with  me, 
that  in  my  youth  I  was  a  priest." 

Brett  nodded. 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.   Merriman,  "I  have  never 
before  listened  to  so  naive  a  confession  as  yours." 
Brett  blushed  to  his  eyes. 

"I  knew  when  I  came,"  he  said,  "that  I  shouldn't 
know  how  to  go  about  what  I've  come  for." 

"But  I  think  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you,"  smiled 
Mr.  Merriman,  and  his  smile  was  very  engaging.  "You 
have  been  frank  without  being  fresh,  you  have  been 


bashful  without  showing  fear.  You  meet  the  eye  in  a 
manly  way,  and  you  seem  a  clean  and  worthy  young  man. 
As  opposed  to  these  things,  what  you  might  have  thought 
out  to  say  to  me  would  hardly  matter." 

"Oh,"  cried  Brett  impulsively,  "if  you  would  only  let 
up! " 

"I  suppose,  Mr.  Brett,"  the  banker  smiled,  even  more 
engagingly,  "that  you  mean  you  would  like  me  to  come  to 
the  personal  rescue  of  all  those  persons  who  have  recently 
shown  bad  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  precisely  your  own  objec- 
tions to  seeing  people  go  to  smash.  But  they  will  do  it. 
They  don't  even  come  to  me  for  advice." 

"You  wouldn't  give  it  to  them  if  they  did,"  said  Brett. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Merriman,  "I  couldn't.  But  I  should 
like  to,  and  a  piece  of  my  mind  to  boot.  Now,  sir,  you 
have  suggested  something  for  me  to  do.  Will  you  go 
further  and  tell  me  how  I  am  to  do  it?  " 

"Why,"  said  Brett,  diffidently  but  unabashed,  "you 
could  start  in  early  tomorrow  morning,  couldn't  you,  and 
bull  the  market?" 

"Mr.  Brett,"  said  Mr.  Merriman  forcefully,  "I  have 
for  the  last  month  been  straining  my  resources  to  hold 
the  market.  But  it  is  too  heavy,  sir,  for  one  pair  of 
shoulders." 

A  look  of  doubt  must  have  crossed  Brett's  face,  for  the 
banker  smote  his  right  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand 
with  considerable  violence,  and  rose 
to  his  feet,  almost  menacingly. 

"Have  the  courtesy  not  to  doubt 
my  statements,  young  sir,"  he  said 
sharply.  "I  have  made  light  of 
your  intrusion;  see  that  you  do  not 
make  light  of  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  thus  shown  you." 

"Of  course  I  believe  you,"  said 
Brett,  and  he  did. 

"You  are  one  of  those,"  said  Mr. 
Merriman, "  who  listen  to  what  the 
run  of  people  say,  and  make  capital 
of  it." 

"  Of  course  I  can't  help  hearing 
what  people  say,"  said  Brett. 

"  Or  believing  it! "  Mr.  Merriman 
laughed  savagely.  "What  are 
they  saying  of  me  these  days?" 
he  asked. 

Brett  hesitated. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  great 
man,  in  a  mocking  voice.  "You 
are  here  without  an  invitation. 
Entertain  me!  Entertain  me! 
Make  good! " 
Brett  was  nettled. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "they  say  that 
Mr.  Waters  was  tremendously  ex- 
tended for  a  rise  in  stocks,  and 
that  you  found  it  out,  and  that 
you  hate  him,  and  that  you  went 
for  him  to  give  him  a  lesson,  and 
that  you  pulled  all  the  props  out 
of  the  market,  and  smashed  it  all 
to  pieces,  just  for  a  private  spite. 
That's  what  they  say!  " 

The  banker  was  silent  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

"If  there  wasn't  something  awful 
about  that,"  he  said  at  last,  "it 
would  be  very  funny." 

The  officer  who  had  ushered 
Brett  into  the  saloon  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"Well?"  said  Merriman  curtly. 
"There's  a  gentleman,"  said  the 
officer,  "who  wants  to  come 
aboard.  He  says  you  are  expect- 
ing him.  But  as  you  only  men- 
tioned one  gentleman  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Merriman, "  I'm 
expecting  this  other  gentleman, 
too." 

He  turned  to  Brett. 
"I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
remain,"  he  said,  "to  assist  at  a 
conference  on  the  present  state  of  the  market  between 
yourself  and  myself  and  my  arch-enemy  — Mr.  Waters." 

/// 

EVEN  if  Brett  should  live  to  be  a  distinguished  financier 
himself —which  is  not  likely— he  will  never  forget  that 
midnight  conference  on  board  the  Sappho.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  famous  men — unless  they  were  dead  statesmen 
—thought  only  of  themselves,  and  how  they  might  best 
and  most  easily  increase  their  own  power  and  wealth.  He 
had  believed  with  the  rest  of  the  smaller  Wall  Street 
interests  that  the  present  difficulties  were  the  result  of  a 
private  feud.  Instead  of  this  he  now  saw  that  the 
( Concluded  on  Page  64) 
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'  Who  Pays  for  All  This  ?  ' 


IN  EVERY  sort  of  selling  there  are  two 
pivotal  points  upon  which  each  transaction 
turns— the  "approach  "  and  the  "closing," 
as  they  are  termed  in  sales  patter.  If  a  sales- 
man knows  how  to  begin,  and  also  when  to  stop,  it  may 
make  little  difference  what  he  does  or  says  in  between— 
and,  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  get  in  and  get  out  again 
skillfully,  it  will  probably  make  little  difference  either. 

Getting  in  and  getting  out 
are  points  diligently  studied 
as  tactics.  Salesmen  love  to 
exchange  experiences  and 
rehearse  strategy,  telling  how 
they  got  past  the  boy  on  the 
door,  or  what  chain  of  logic, 
directed  at  Skinner's  pet 
weakness,  got  his  signature  to 
the  order. 

At  the  same  time,  every 
capable  seller  knows  that  the 
thing  lies  far  deeper  than  tac- 
tics. Behind  every  success- 
ful approach  and  closing  there 
were  qualities  that  the  seller 
had  cultivated  in  himself.  It 
was  not  something  that  he 
planned  or  did,  but  something 
that  he  is. 

Ten  years  ago  a  certain 
Eastern  manufacturing  house 
began  to  reach  out  for  a  new 
class  of  trade.    Founded  by 

two  hard-working,  plain-thinking  Hebrews  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  steerage,  the  business  had  been  built 
up  on  a  national  scale,  but  wholly  in  the  cheapest  sort 
of  goods.  The  founders  passed  on,  leaving  a  plant  and 
comfortable  fortunes  to  their  sons.  The  second  genera- 
tion, well  educated,  had  broader  ambitions  and  aspired 
to  make  the  finest  grades  of  goods.  In  this  latter  branch 
there  was  stiff  competition,  not  in  prices,  but  in  reputa- 
tions held  by  older  houses  to  whom  the  trade  had  long 
looked  for  quality  merchandise. 

The  Palmroom  Route  to  the  Customer's  Heart 

THESE  young  Hebrew  manufacturers  would  work  a 
year  to  persuade  a  retail  merchant  in,  say,  Dallas,  to 
visit  their  warerooms  in  the  East.  Their  drummers 
interested  him  in  the  house,  explained  its  new  policy,  sold 
small  bills  of  the  high-grade  goods  from  time  to  time,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  divert  all  his  trade.  That,  it  was 
believed,  could  be  done  better  by  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Finally  the  Dallas  merchant  would  be  brought  to  a 
point  where  he  came  East  to  get  acquainted,  and  the 
manufacturers  met  him.    He  was  put  up  at  an  expensive 
hotel,  entertained  at  the  clubs,  and  taken  into  their  social 
life.    His  hosts  tried  to  make  him  forget  dull  care  and 
form  a  friendship.    Little  was  said  about  business.  Yet 
no  matter  how  handsomely  they  entertained,  there  was  a 
motive,  felt  if  not  seen.    At  any  moment  the  man  from 
Dallas,  amid  the  splendors  of  the  palmroom,  might  be 
pricked  by  the  reflection: 
"Who  pays  for  all  this?" 
And  echo  answered,  cynically: 
"If  I  buy  their  line—  me!" 

That  house  made  no  real  headway  until  it  got  a  fifteen- 
thousand-dollar  sales  manager.  The  man  from  Dallas 
would  buy  goods,  perhaps,  yet  not  stock  the  firm's  whole 
line  or  give  up  his  old  connections.  The  sales  manager 
was  engaged  originally  in  the  belief  that  he  could  "close" 
the  man  from  Dallas  and  make  him  commit  himself  to 
the  line  after  the  firm  had  paved  the  way  through  its 
magnificent  entertainment.  This  proved  to  be  true— the 
new  man  did  close  customers  in  every  case.  But  in  a 
month  his  ability  at  closing  sales  was  almost  forgotten  in 
the  fine  work  he  did  on  the  approach. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  festivity  the  firm  would  bring 
in  the  man  from  Dallas  and  turn  him  over  to  be  closed 
up.  He  was  a  trifle  bilious  by  that  time,  and  had  forgotten 
dull  care,  and  the  business  at  home,  and  many  other 
things.  Yet  nothing  banished  the  chilling  thought  of 
who  paid  for  it  all. 

In  half  an  hour,  however,  the  sales  manager  would 
accomplish  what  the  firm  had  failed  to  bring  about  in 
three  days.  He  warmed  the  visitor  instantly,  won  his 
friendship  and  confidence,  made  him  forget  that  there 
was  anything  to  pay,  and  got  an  unconditional  order  for 
the  entire  line,  displacing  competitors'  goods. 

"I'll  do  anything  George  says,"  declared  the  man  from 
Dallas. 

Now,  part  of  this  was  effected  by  solid  selling  logic, 
because  the  sales  manager  is  able  to   step   into  the 
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customer's  mind,  analyze  the  mercantile  situation  in  the 
latter's  own  town,  and  indicate  ways  in  which  the  new 
line  can  be  employed  to  build  more  trade.  When  the 
man  from  Dallas  set  out  for  home  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  in  close  consultation  with  a  great  merchant. 
His  views  of  his  own  business  were  vastly  en- 
larged, and  he  took  back  new  ideas  to  work  out. 

But  there  is  also  a  temperamental  side  to  this 
sales  manager's  way  of  approaching,  and  how  he 
got  that  is  interesting,  not  merely  to  salesmen, 
but  to  everybody  who  wants  to  live  agreeably 
in  the  world. 

George's  father  was  a  man  who  never  put 
through  any  transaction  without  bringing  away 
a  grudge.    Ten  years  after  buying  goods  he 
would  go  back  in  memory  and  brood  over  a 
fancied  defect,  and  hate  the  man  he  had  dealt 
with.    Hatred  and  malice,  of  course,  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  person  who  generates  them.    Ten  years' 
compound  interest  doesn't  lighten  the  debt.    George  often 
saw  his  father  work  himself  into  fits  of  rage  over  incidents 
that  were  past,  and,  perhaps,  imaginary,  and  the  whole 
family  had  to  suffer. 

This,  indirectly,  laid  the  foundation  of  George's  selling 
strength.  For,  while  he  never  carried  grudges  like  his 
father's,  still  he  had  sour  half-days  due  to  the  same 
weakness. 

It  was  a  hot  day  on  a  train  going  to  Boston,  for  example, 
and  an  overbearing,  beefy  stranger  sat  opposite  George. 
The  latter  began  taking  this  stranger  apart,  and  found  him 
made  up  entirely  of  selfishness,  pride,  shallowness  and 
other  bad  qualities.  Presently  George  would  despise  him, 
and  then  resent  him,  and  finally  move  away  from  him 
into  the  smoking-room,  where  the  overbearing  stranger 
would  probably  follow.  Before  they  got  to  Boston,  George 
would  wish  that  the  stranger  might  go  out  on  to  the  obser- 
vation platform  and  fall  off  the  train. 

George  was  a  salesman  of  fine  ability  from  the  first; 
but  until  he  learned  to  correct  this  paternal  weakness  his 
work  was  based  entirely  on  logic.  He  could  sell  by 
brilliantly  demonstrating  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
and  cannot  make  anything  else.  But  as  long  as  a  chilly 
private  secretary  had  power  to  bar  his  approach  to  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  customer,  George  never  came  into  his 
real  selling  self. 

One  day,  on  a  train,  he  was  full  of  malice.  A  kindly 
old  gentleman  came  over  and  sat  down  alongside  of  him, 
and,  without  preamble,  said  he  knew  just  how  George 
felt. 

"The  deuce  you  do!"  thought  George. 

"I  used  to  be  full  of  it,  too,"  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man, quite  voluntarily,  and  then,  speaking  of  nothing 
but  his  own  past  shortcomings,  he  managed  to  show 
George  what  ailed  him,  and  teach  him  how  to  deal  with  it. 

George  Learns  a  Valuable  Lesson 

WHEN  he  was  a  young  man,  the  old  gentleman  said,  he 
had  been  a  tuft-hunter  among  people.  There  were  cer- 
tain persons  who  came  to  him  first,  and  openly  voiced  their 
appreciation,  and  those  he  gave  appreciation  in  return. 
But  hundreds  of  other  persons  were  cold,  passive.  These 
he  avoided,  never  extending  a  dollar's  worth  of  credit  in 
appreciation.  Until  he  began  to  accept  people  as  God 
made  them,  in  assorted  sizes,  he  was  miserable.  It  took 
him  years  to  discover  that  life  can  be  greatly  simplified 
and  one's  ability  increased  by  going  straight  for  passive 
or  antagonistic 
people  and  warm- 
ing them  up. 

"You've  got  a 
good  head,"  said 
the  old  gentleman, 
"and  are  trying  to 
butt  your  way 
through  the  world 
with  it,  as  I  did. 
No  matter  how 
good  it  may  be,  no 
man  can  feel  with 
his  head." 

After  this  talk, 
George  found  his 
point  of  view  radi- 
cally changed. 

The  old  gentleman  ^_  ^^t^-h  V  >  *> * —  

gave  him  some  Under  a  Fire  of  This  Sort  Mephisto's 

"stunts."    If  an  Faculties  are  Stimulated 


overbearing  stranger  sat  opposite,  George  had 
to  go  to  work  determinedly  to  like  him. 

"He's  not  a  beauty,"  he  would  say  men- 
tally, "  but  I  bet  his  dog  thinks  he's  the  finest 
man  in  the  world.  Maybe  he  looks  overbearing  because 
his  feet  hurt.    I'm  sorry." 

A  little  drill  like  that,  and  it  became  easy  to  like  the 
stranger,  soften  his  countenance  without  even  speaking 
to  him,  make  him  come  over  and  borrow  a  match,  and 
ultimately  draw  him  out.  By  extending  unlimited  credit 
in  this  way  the  salesman  was  soon  getting  back  what  he 
had  been  hunting  all  the  while  in  congenial  people- 
understanding,  confidence  and  approbation.  Instead  of 
stealing  chance  human  favors,  like  a  doormat  thief, 
George  became  an  investor  in  them,  and  got  back  several 
hundred  per  cent  on  his  advances.  The  more  reserved  a 
stranger,  the  more  satisfaction  in  entering  his  small 
circle  of  confidants.  Very  often  when  one  really  got 
inside  he  found  the  pompous  man  locked  in  an  armor- 
plate  cell  of  self,  and  mighty  glad  to  see  a  visitor. 

This  was  the  quality  that  puzzled  the  firm,  the  outcome 
of  several  years'  development  of  the  old  gentleman's 
principles,  until  they  became  second  nature. 

After  the  man  from  Dallas  had  been  made  wary  and 
bilious  by  attempts  to  open  him  from  the  outside  through 
entertainment,  the  sales  manager  just  stepped  inside  and 
threw  open  the  shutters  of  his  temperament.  Presently, 
the  man  from  Dallas  was  talking  about  matters  he  hadn't 
mentioned  to  his  wife  since  their  honeymoon.  He  spoke 
of  ideals  and  ambitions,  confessed  errors,  cracked  jokes 
about  his  competitors.  The  firm's  entertainment,  build- 
ing up  his  sense  of  self-importance,  had  brought  him  in 
three  days  to  a  point  where  he  was  afraid  to  take  any 
action  for  fear  of  the  enormous  consequences  that  seemed 
to  hang  on  all  he  did.  Then  the  sales  manager  dispelled 
this  painful  sense  of  importance  with  a  joke  and  a  leading 
question,  and  let  the  man  from  Dallas  stand  apart  from 
himself  and  see  things  more  nearly  whole  than  he  had 
ever  seen  them  before. 

How  Torn  Clothes  Made  Fast  Friends 

THIS  personal  equation,  built  on  understanding  of  the 
other  fellow,  sympathy  with  him,  sincerity  and  self- 
control,  marks  the  highest  kind  of  selling.  But  tactics 
are  its  necessary  framework.  Moreover,  where  one 
salesman  has  grown  into  real  personality,  there  are 
probably  a  hundred  others  who  sell  by  tactics  alone. 

All  the  strategy  of  the  salesman's  approach  lies  in  the 
problem  of  interesting  a  customer  surely  and  lastingly. 

Thousands  of  near-salesmen  canvass  the  world  of  busi- 
ness every  day  and  leave  never  a  trace  of  themselves, 
even  when  they  get  a  hearing.  Entering  a  man's  office, 
they  say  their  name  is  Smith,  and  tell  him  they  have 
called  to  see  if  they  can  do  anything  for  him— though, 
they  have  really  come  to  see  if  he  can  do  anything  for 
them.  The  man  says  he  thinks  of  nothing  at  present, 
and  they  vanish  like  obedient  ghosts.  The  man  wouldn't 
know  them  if  he  met  them  on  the  street  five  minutes 
later,  because  they  look  just  like  Brown  and  Jones. 

But  suddenly  a  real  salesman  enters,  and  begins  to  tell 
the  man  what  he  is  going  to  do  for  him,  and  the  man 
understands  immediately  and  listens,  even  if  he  is  hostile. 

The  Smith  type  of  salesman  is  afraid  to  offend.  He 
does  not  understand  that  the  way  to  approach  is  to  ap- 
proach, even  if  he  has  to  be  a  bit  rough  about  it. 

One  morning  a  real  salesman  sat  in  an  anteroom  with  a 
dozen  near-salesmen  while  the  buyer  for  a  large  company 
stood  outside  his  private  office,  receiving  man  after  man. 
The  interviews  were  brief.  Smith  told  his  name,  and  the 
buyer  assured  him  there  was  nothing  that  morning.  If 
Smith  added  his  address,  the  buyer  gently  faced  him 
about  and  gave  him  a  shove  toward  the  door.  The  real 
salesman  sat  waiting  until  all  his  competitors  should  have 
been  sent  off,  because  he  wanted  that  buyer  all  to  himself. 

When  his  turn  came  the  buyer  was  a  bit  tired  and  cross. 
Yielding  to  temper,  he  tore  the  salesman's  card  into  bits 
and  turned  without  a  word  to  enter  his  office.   The  sales- 
man reached  over  the  railing  to  haul  his  man  back  and 
get  an  apology  for  this  discourtesy,  and  got  hold  of 
his  coat  tail,  gave  it  a  firm  tug.  and  pulled  it  off. 
Thatmadethe  buyer  even  more  angry  for  a  moment. 
He  turned,  came  back  to  the  railing,  and  glared. 
But  in  an  instant  he  saw  that  this  man's  name  was  some- 
thing more  than  Smith,  and  apologized  handsomely.  Then 
the  salesman  handed  back  his  coat  tail,  and  apologized, 
too,  and  this  curious  approach  led  to  friendship  and  a 
great  deal  of  future  business.    It  was  odd,  and  it  was  also 
real. 

In  another  case  a  salesman  on  the  staff  of  a  public- 
service  company  was  sent  to  see  a  merchant  who  had 
written  asking  for  information  about  a  certain  type  of 
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service.  That  implied  a  ready  reception  for  the  seller. 
But  arriving  at  the  inquirer's  office  he  found  him  angrily 
scolding  a  salesman  from  a  rival  company.  The  merchant 
was  not  only  angry  at  this  rival  company,  but  heatedly 
denounced  all  public-service  corporations,  and  damned 
salesmen  in  general. 

That  seemed  to  promise  a  hostile  reception. 

The  salesman  who  had  just  come  in  saved  the  day  by 
making  a  waiting  approach.  First,  he  waited  till  the 
merchant  had  blown  off  all  his  steam  and  sent  his  com- 
petitor away.  Then  he  waited  for  the  customer  to  do  the 
talking. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  young  man?"  snapped  the 
merchant. 

"Why,  I'm  here  to  see  what  our  company  can  do  for 
you,"  said  the  salesman,  tendering  the  merchant's  own 
letter.  "Just  tell  me  what  you  want  done." 

All  the  burden  of  explanation  was  thus  put  on  the 
customer.  He  got  interested,  forgot  his  anger,  and 
eventually  gave  an  order  for  service  running  into  tidy 
money. 

Many  salesmen  find  all  their  selling  ability  stimulated 
by  the  very  difficulty  of  approach.  They  like  the  hard 
customers,  and  fail  with  the  easy  ones. 

Mephisto's  Selling  Tactics 

ON  THE  staff  of  a  certain  New  York  company  there  is 
a  salesman  who  deals  with  all  important  customers 
who  have  a  grievance,  and  with  all  the  difficult  prospective 
customers.  He  looks  a  good  deal  like  Mephistopheles. 
His  eyes  are  black  and  piercing,  his  black  mustache  is  set 
off  by  a  dashing  imperial,  and  he  is  full  of  animal  strength, 
combining  careless  good  nature  with  a  dominating, 
analytical  mind— a  man  who  gives  people  the  impression 
that  he  would  as  lief  fight  a  duel  as  not,  and  who  loves  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den  and  pull  his  whiskers. 

One  of  Mephisto's  approaches,  typical  of  his  working 
conditions,  landed  a  fine  contract  from  a  Boston  corpora- 
tion with  a  conservative  president.  Mephisto  saw  this 
president  from  time  to  time  during  a  whole  year  before 
he  got  a  chance  to  talk  business  with  him,  and  then  the 
Bostonian,  who  is  an  experienced  attorney,  asked  the 
salesman  to  call.  Mephisto  came,  expecting  to  explain 
his  company's  proposition  in  his  own  way,  but  found 
himself  planked  into  a  chair  opposite  the  Bostonian  and 
asked  to  answer  questions.  These  were  not  only  keen, 
leading  questions,  calculated  to  lay  bare  the  absolute 
truth  about  Mephisto's  proposition,  but  were  meant  to 
tear  down  any  selling  process  he  might  have  prepared  in 
advance. 

Under  a  fire  of  this  sort  Mephisto's  faculties  are  stimu- 
lated, and  he  surpasses  himself.  If  selling  goods  didn't 
include  this  he'd  get  into  something  else. 

Occasionally,  in  that  trade,  as  in  every  other,  a  busi- 
ness house  will  be  found  spending  money  without  much 
intelligence.  Perhaps  a  passive  little  buyer  is  trying  to 
hand  out  patronage  in  such  a  way  that  everybody  >a  the 
trade  will  get  a  bit.  All  the  near-salesmen  come  round 
for  their  shares,  and  get  them  with  almost  no  effort. 
Some  dull  day  Mephisto  is  sent  to  get  the  share  that 
belongs  to  his  house.  Walking  in  magnificently,  he  leans 
over  the  passive  little  buyer  and  says,  in  effect  if  not 
words: 

"Well,  little  man,  now  that  you're  handing  some  of 
this  business  to  everybody,  just  give  me  mine,  will  you?" 

And  the  lack  of  tactics  in  his  approach  to  this  easiest  of 
all  propositions  is  such  that  the  passive  little  buyer  usually 
rises  in  indignation  and  chases  Mephisto  away,  giving 
him  nothing. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  of  getting  attention,  vary- 
ing with  the  prospect  himself  and  the  salesman.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  all  come  down  to  the  salesman's 
knack  at  putting  himself  into  the  prospect's  place  instantly 
and  speaking  to  the  latter's  self-interest. 

One  afternoon  an  advertising  solicitor  entered  the 
office  of  a  Wall  Street  man  who  was  advertising  an  issue 
of  securities.  Twenty-five  other  solicitors  had 
worn  out  his  patience  since  noon.    "I'm  just 
another  newspaper  man,"  began  the  visitor. 

"Sorry,  but  I  can't  listen  to  you,"  said  the 
Wall  Street  man,  turning  wearily  to  his  desk. 
"Miss  Sutton,  don't 
admit  any  one  else." 

"Will  you  let  me 
make  a  suggestion 
about  your  busi- 
ness?" 

"Why,  yes,  if  you 
want  to,"  was  the 
bored  reply. 

"Well,  then,  I 
think  your  house 
does  some  of  the 
worst  advertising 
I've  ever  seen.  Good 

day !  "  said  the  solici-  A  Head  Was  Thrust  Up  Cautiously 

tor,  and  Started  out.  for  a  Survey  of  the  Place 


His  prospective  customer  was  a  big,  full-blooded 
man,  and  he  reasoned  that  such  a  statement  would 
first  make  him  angry,  and  later  rouse  his  sense  of 
fair  play.  It  did.  The  solicitor  hadn't  gone  four 
steps  before  the  big  man  shouted: 

"Stop,  sir!   What  do  you  mean ? " 

"  You  give  me  a  pot  of  paste,  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
your  advertisement  of  this  morning,"  said  the  news- 
paper man,  "and  go  on  with  your  work.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  I  can  show  you." 

Sitting  down  at  a  table  in  another  room  he  cut  the 
advertisement  in  pieces  and  put  it  together  in  a 
different  way.  Some  points  were  made  more  promi- 
nent than  they  had  been  in  the  original  and  others 
subordinated.  It  was  almost  wholly  a  work  of  re- 
arrangement, btat  the  advertisement  was  so  palpably 
improved  that,  as  soon  as  the  Wall  Street  man 
glanced  at  it,  he  gave  an  order  for  its  insertion. 
That  was  the  only  order  he  had  given  that  day. 

Still  another  subtle  piece  of  tactics  in  the  approach  is 
that  of  a  life-insurance  man  who  writes  a  large  volume 
of  business  annually.  It  is  the  commonest  objection 
in  the  world  for  a  prospect  to  say  to  the  insurance  man : 

"You  might  talk  here  an  hour  and  not  tell  me  any- 
thing I  don't  know  about  life  insurance.  Why,  man,  I 
sold  insurance  before  you  were  born!  " 

This  agent  leads  his  man  quite  a  distance  along  that 
precise  line,  gets  him  to  declare  that  all  the  secrets  of  the 
big  companies  are  known  to  him,  and  all  the  different 
forms  of  policy. 

"Now,  if  I  can't  sell  you,"  says  the  agent,  finally, 
"won't  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  business  experi- 
ence in  picking  out  a  policy  for  myself?  I  have  a  wife  and 
three  children,  earn  so  much  a  year,  carry  so  much 
protection  at  present,  and  have  so  much  more  income 
which  I  want  to  put  into  protection.  Here  is  the  rate-book. 
Help  me  pick  the  best  insurance  for  my  circumstances." 


"He's  Not  a  Beauty,  but  I  Bet  His  Dog  Thinks  He's 
the  Finest  Man  in  the  World  " 

He  names  an  annual  premium  equivalent  to  what  he 
thinks  the  prospect  ought  to  invest,  and  leads  him  into  a 
discussion  of  policies,  premiums,  loan  and  surrender 
values,  and  so  forth.  It  is  just  a  vigorous  canvass  turned 
backward,  and  seldom  fails  to  land  a  live  prospect— the 
policy  the  latter  selects  for  the  agent  is  usually  sold  to 
himself. 

The  prime  weakness  of  strategy  in  the  approach  is,  as 
every  experienced  salesman  knows,  that  it  may  be  too  deep. 

One  hot  Saturday  last  summer  a  well-paid  salesman 
went  home  early  to  work  in  his  garden.  After  an  hour  of 
hoeing  he  sat  down  to  rest  near  the  back  gate.  Presently 
a  head  was  thrust  up  cautiously  for  a  survey  of  the  place. 
It  was  the  head  of  a  young  man  whose  face  was  seamed 
with  lines  of  reserve  and  shrewdness. 

"Hello,  Jack,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  "Do  you 
work  here?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  salesman,  seeing  that  his  old 
clothes  had  led  to  his  being  taken  for  the  hired  man. 

"  What  kind  of  people  are  they?"  asked  the  visitor, 
stepping  inside. 

"Why,  pretty  good  people — they  treat  me  all 
right,"  answered  the  salesman,  falling  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing. 

"Boss  purty  well  fixed?"  continued  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger. 

"Yes,  I  guess  he  makes  a  good  living." 
"  What's  his  business?" 

"Why,  he  does  something  up  in  the  city,  I  think, 
but  just  what  it  is  I  wouldn't  want  to  say." 

At  this  point  the  mysterious  stranger  took  a  little 
souvenir  packet  of  court-plaster  from  his  pocket  and 
presented  it  to  the  "hired  man."  It  bore  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  famous  insurance  company  which 
sells  small  industrial  policies  on  payments  of  a  few 
cents  weekly.    That  explained  the  visitor's  business, 


This  Curious 
Approach  Led 
to  Friendship 
and  a  Great 

Deal  of  Future 
Business 


/* even  if  he  hadn't  had 
*  it  written  all  over 

him.  Then  the  cross- 
examination  was 
continued  along  the 
line  of  the  boss' 
family,  and  whether 
he  had  any  insur- 
ance, the  salesman 
making  non- 
committal  replies, 
and  the  mysterious 
stranger  getting 
hotter  and  hotter  on 
the  trail. 

"I'll  just  go  up 
there  and  call  on  the 
women  folks,"  said 
the  agent,  finally, 
starting  for  the 
house. 

"I  wouldn't  do 
that,"  advised  the 
"hired  man."  " They  might  not  like  it,  you  know.  Maybe 
they  don't  want  any  insurance." 

"Tut,  tut,"  replied  the  agent  lightly.  "  Don't  let  that 
worry  you." 

"But  I  wouldn't,"  insisted  the  salesman.  "The  boss 
might  not  like  it." 

"You  just  watch  me,"  said  the  visitor  confidently. 
"This  will  be  the  easiest  thing  you  ever  saw." 

Work  in  Wet  Weather 

AT  THAT  point,  however,  something  in  the  "hired 
-^i-  man's"  manner  let  a  great  light  into  the  insurance 
agent,  and  he  saw  he  had  been  talking  to  the  "boss" 
all  the  while.  With  that  he  apologized  handsomely, 
handed  out  a  souvenir  packet  of  needles  for  the  women- 
folk, and  the  two  had  a  nice  talk  about  their  respective 
selling  methods. 

Tactics  are  effective  up  to  the  point  where  real  person- 
ality is  needed.  But  no  further.  Their  proper  function 
is  illustrated  by  rainy-day  selling.  On  rainy  days,  in 
most  commercial  lines,  it  is  easier  to  get  an  audience  with 
prospective  customers  than  in  pleasant  weather.  People 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  when  the  heavens  weep,  and  the 
weather  also  keeps  indoors  many  other  people  who  might 
be  out  seeking  an  audience,  too,  if  the  sun  were  shining. 
It  is  a  mighty  poor  salesman  who  can't  turn  every  rainy 
day  to  account. 

But,  while  it  is  easier  to  get  a  hearing  in  bad  weather,  it 
is  also  more  difficult  to  sell  goods,  because  the  people  one 
visits  are  passive,  perhaps  gloomy,  and  it  takes  a  capable 
salesman  to  cheer  them  up  and  put  them  in  the  hopeful 
buying  mood.  Tactics  will  get  a  man  into  the  private 
office,  but  only  real  individuality  and  feeling  enable  him 
to  sell;  and  thus  the  salesman  who  is  growing  in  his  craft 
from  year  to  year  advances  along  the  line  of  personality, 
and  depends  on  tactics  less  and  less. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Collins 
about  salesmen's  methods.  The  second  will  appear  in  an  early 
number. 

Nature's  Balance 

TO  ILLUSTRATE  the  close  relations  between  the 
various  forms  of  life  the  Year-Book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  speaks  of  an  extensive  marsh  bordering  a 
lake  in  northern  New  York,  which  afforded  a  suitable 
home  for  numerous  ducks,  snapping  turtles,  frogs  and 
other  aquatic  creatures. 

The  turtles  laid  their  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the  beach.  But 
skunks,  which  are  fond  of  turtle  eggs,  ate  so  many  of 
them  that  the  local  population  of  turtles  became  greatly 
reduced. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  conditions  changed.  Skunk 
fur  became  fashionable  and  commanded  a  good  price.  The 
country  boy,  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  add 
to  his  pocket  money,  sallied  forth  and  captured  the  luck- 
less fur-bearer  wherever  found,  so  that  before  very  long 
the  skunks  almost  wholly  disappeared. 

When  this  check  on  their  increase  was  removed  the 
snapping  turtles  hatched  in  great  numbers  and  scrambled 
off  into  the  surrounding  marsh.  They  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  ordinary  food  supply  fell  short  and 
they  were  obliged  to  add  ducklings  to  their  bill-of-fare. 
Consequently  the  ducks  were  almost  exterminated. 

So  numerous  did  the  snapping  turtles  become  that  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  market  hunters.  The  marsh 
became  a  scene  of  great  activity,  the  reptiles  being  cap- 
tured in  great  numbers  by  men  and  boys  and  shipped  away 
in  barrels  and  boxes.  Meanwhile,  skunk  fur  having  fallen 
in  price,  the  survivors  of  the  Mephitis  tribe  congregated 
at  the  old  beach  and  devoured  the  eggs  of  the  turtles.  The 
latter  being  gone  the  broods  of  ducks  remained  unmo- 
lested and  attracted  other  breeding  birds,  with  the  result 
that  the  marsh  reverted  to  its  original  populous  condition. 
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FLAGG,  the  boyish- 
looking  city  hall 
reporter,  came  on  a 
dead  lope  off  the  street, 
through  the  busy  local- 
room  and  into  the  office  of 
the  managing  editor. 

"What's  the  matter?" 
demanded  Johnson,  he  of 
the  hairy  hand  and  the 
useful  backbone.  "Meet 
a  creditor?" 

Lanning,  the  spruce 
young  proprietor  of  the 
Courier,  looked  up  from 
a  damp  galley-proof. 

"No,  he's  probably 
brought  in  a  fresh  tip 
about  the  Collinswood 
affair,"  he  dryly  observed. 

Flagg  flushed.  The 
Collinswood  affair— that 
probably  thrilling  but  as 
yet  entirely  supposititious 
scandal  about  Judge 
Rotterby,  the  administra- 
tion candidate  for  mayor 
—was  still  unearthed.  It 
was  Flagg's  one  notorious 
failure. 

' '  Not  wishing  to  change 
the  subject  at  all,  since  it 
gives  you  joy,  Dennison 
has  split  off  from  Galway 
and  the  administration 
crowd!"  announced 
Flagg. 

Johnson  hastily  glanced 
at  the  clock.  This  was  real 
news. 

"Have  you  turned  the 
story  in  to  Brest  yet?  "  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"I  don't  know  how  to 
handle  it,"  replied  Flagg. 
"That's  why  I  came  in 
here.  I  don't  know  what's 
behind  it.  It  came  up  in 
Council.  Helfiman,  after 
the  usual  committee  re- 
ports, moved  to  go  into 
executive  session,  and 
Burley  seconded  it." 

Johnson  nodded  his 
head. 

"  The  usual  stunt,"  said 
he.  ' '  The  last  three  meet- 
ings of  Council  have 
wound  up  in  executive 
session,  after  which  the 
Blade  had  a  scoop  on  us, 
carrying  whatever  cock- 
and-bull  story  it  was  told 
to  print.  There  isn't  a 
member  of  Council  dares  tell  us  what  occurred  during  those 
meetings.  What's  the  graft?  Where  does  Dennison  get  in 
— or  out?  " 

"Dennison  insisted  that  the  meeting  be  an  open  one, 
and  he  carried  his  point,"  returned  Flagg,  answering  the 
second  question  first.  "Then  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile 
came  out.  The  bill  for  the  Tenth  Avenue  viaduct  came 
up  for  its  third  reading.  It  is  a  plain  steal,  as  we  all  know. 
The  bill  carried,  but  Dennison  made  a  violent  speech 
against  it,  declared  that  he  was  through  with  politics, 
with  the  men  who  had  put  him  into  the  business,  and 
with  everything  they  represented,  and  tendered  his  resig- 
nation." 

Lanning  jumped  from  his  chair  in  a  thrill  of  exultation. 

"We  have  them  on  the  run,"  he  declared  with  enthusi- 
asm. "This  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  exposures  of  the 
paving  steal  and  of  the  various  other  grafts  of  the  admin- 
istration. We  have  started  the  thieves  to  quarreling  among 
themselves,  and  the  gang  is  breaking  up ! " 

Flagg  and  Johnson  were  looking  at  each  other  seriously ; 
both  now  smiled. 

"  Yes?  "  interrogated  Flagg.  "  Maybe  the  gang  is  break- 
ing up  and  maybe  it  isn't.  If  one  of  that  bunch  were 
to  lie  down  and  die  I'd  swear  he  was  playing  'possum 
until  my  own  two  eyes  saw  him  cremated.  Dennison 
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is  the  recognized  leader  in 
Council,  the  recognized  mouth- 
piece of  Galway,  and  the  recog- 
nizeddriverof  the  administration 
steam-roller.  He's  been  closely 
associated  with  the  fat  boss  for 
too  many  years  and  through  too 
much  stress  and  storm  to  split 
off  from  him,  especially  like  this 
—with  the  aid  of  a  brass  band. 
He's  been  the  goat  of  the  ad- 
ministration party  and  publicly 
known  as  the  leading  cog  in  the 
administration's  handsome  little 
gold-extracting  machine.  I  don't 
believe  it.  Some  way  or  other, 
I  seem  to  see  the  fine  Italian 
hand  of  Dan  Packard  in  this." 

There  was  food  for  thought  in 
that  remark.  Packard  for  years 
had  been  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  anti-administration  party, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  the 
inside  circle  that  he  was  in  Boss 
Gal  way 's  pay  and  held  his  leader- 
ship only  to  deliver  his  party, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  op- 
position. Again  Johnson  looked 
at  the  clock. 

"  The  thing  has  me  thoroughly 
fogged,"  he  confessed.  "I  be- 
lieve, myself,  that  there  is  some- 
thing back  of  it,  but  we've  no 
time  now  to  figure  it  out.  The 
Blade  will  beat  us  on  the  street 
as  it  is.  If  they  do  it  is  a  cinch 
that  the  thing  was  all  cut  and 
dried;  if  they  don't  they  are  as 
much  worried  as  we  are,  and 
Dennison 's  revolt  is  on  the  level. 
The  only  thing  I  see  to  do  is  to 
carry  the  straight  news  of  what 
happened,  and  not  sensationalize 

Mr.  Strutter      it  too  much." 

Washed  The  Blade  wasted  no  time  in 

His  Hands  conjecture.  That  paper  was  on 
and  Brushed  the  street  ten  minutes  in  advance 
His  Hat  of  the  Courier,  and  the  revolt 
Preparatory  of  Dennison  was  the  leading 
to  Calling  article  of  the  front  page.  In  that 
Upon  Mr.  article  Dennison  was  loaded  with 
Potter  obloquy  and  other  undesirable 

things  without  stint.  He  was  not 
merely  an  ingrate,  he  was  a  pre- 
varicator, a  malefactor,  an  expert 
in  every  wickedness  except,  per- 
haps, arson  and  plain  murder! 
He  had  been  the  only  evil  person 
in  the  entire  ranks  of  the  admin- 
istration party!  Whatever  odium  it  had  borne— so  un- 
justly—was due  to  him!  He  was  responsible  for  whatever 
wrongs  had  been  done!  The  party,  with  Judge  Rotterby 
at  its  head,  was  now  perfectly  pure! 

II 

IANNING,  still  puzzling  over  Dennison's  defection, 
-i  and  still  secretly  hoping  it  to  be  genuine  in  spite  of 
the  opinion  of  Flagg  and  Johnson,  cast  his  eye  over  the 
columns  of  the  Blade  and  suddenly  brought  his  attention 
to  rest  upon  a  paragraph  which  sent  him  hurriedly  to 
Johnson,  whom  he  found  in  consultation  with  Flagg. 

"Johnson,"  said  Lanning  with  new  perturbation,  "I 
wonder  what  this  means.  The  Blade  has  it  that  a  Citi- 
zens' Party  is  to  be  formed." 

"Same  old  trick,"  returned  Johnson  wearily;  "one 
of  the  regular  stunts  that  form  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Galway  and  Dan  Packard.  It  shows  they  are  pretty 
close  to  the  cushion,  or  they  wouldn't  be  using  this  expedi- 
ent, which  is  a  desperate  one  at  best." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  protested  Lanning,  who, 
having  purchased  the  Courier  but  two  years  before,  had 
many  of  the  kindergarten  lessons  of  politics  yet  to  learn. 

"Simple  as  A,  B,  C,"  explained  Johnson.  "Since  our 
attacks  on  Galway 's  grafts,  and  particularly  since  the 


paving-steal  investiga- 
tion, there  are  quite  a 
number  of  saintly  men, 
previously  staunch  for 
the  administration  party 
— and  beneficiaries  of  it,  by  the  way— who  cannot  this 
year  afford  to  support  the  administration  ticket.  Rot- 
terby, therefore,  is  likely  to  be  defeated,  although  he 
is  a  good  man  personally,  since  these  disgruntled  ones 
would  naturally  vote  for  our  man  Strutter.  To  keep  them 
from  this,  a  Citizens'  ticket  is  to  be  put  into  the  field, 
ostensibly  by  the  public-spirited  and  upright  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  here  set  forth ;  but  a  little  secret  investi- 
gation would  no  doubt  show  that,  though  the  aforesaid 
honest  burghers  scarcely  know  it,  the  secret  wires  of  this 
movement  end  in  Galway's  office,  whither  they  were 
probably  conducted  by  that  weazened  little  fox,  Dan 
Packard." 

"I  might  further  add,"  declared  Flagg,  working 
industriously  over  a  hangnail,  "that  the  earnest  hope  of 
Packard  and  Galway  is  to  have  the  Citizens'  ticket  win 
at  least  as  many  votes  from  Strutter  as  it  takes  from 
Rotterby.  Or,  in  plainer  and  simpler  language  which  a 
child  might  understand,  it  is  only  Packard's  little  scheme 
for  knifing  his  own  candidate  and  ours,  whom  he  could 
not  control  either  before  or  after  the  election." 

"I  see,"  said  Lanning  with  a  troubled  air,  for  the 
election  of  Strutter  meant  much  to  the  Courier,  since  the 
news  of  all  departments,  including  the  police,  the  courts 
and  the  hospitals,  was  now  kept  bottled  up  for  the  Blade. 
As  these  departments  control,  in  one  way  or  another, 
about  all  the  important  affairs  of  a  city,  from  a  newspaper 
standpoint,  there  was  a  very  grave  and  entirely  justifi- 
able desire  on  the  part  of  the  Courier  to  be  the  adminis- 
tration paper  itself  for  a  time.  "  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? "  Lanning  asked  hopelessly  after  a  while. 

Flagg  looked  up  with  his  ever-ready  grin. 

"It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  encourage  the  Citizens' 
Party,"  he  suggested,  "and  then  have  it  indorse  the 
nomination  of  Daniel  Webster  Strutter." 

"  Can't  smile  to  save  me,"  Lanning  observed. 

"I'm  not  joking,"  averred  Flagg,  shutting  up  his  knife 
with  a  snap  and  slipping  it  in  his  pocket.  "Stranger 
things  have  been  done.  If  any  of  the  bright  intellects 
around  the  Courier  can  devise  a  better  plan  than  that  I'd 
like  to  hear  it.  If  they  can't,  why  not  get  the  board  of 
strategy  to  deliberate  on  this  gaudy  little  idea  of  mine?" 

"I'll  appoint  you  a  committee  of  one  on  ways  and 
means,"  said  Johnson  dryly;  "and  my  earnest  wish  is 
that  you  have  at  least  as  much  success  in  this  as  you  did 
in  chasing  down  the  Collinswood  affair." 

Flagg  shot  toward  Johnson  a  look  not  at  all  burdened 
with  gratitude  for  having  brought  up  this  embarrassing 
subject  again  in  the  presence  of  Lanning;  for  Lanning  was 
sure  to  gnaw  on  it  every  time  it  was  mentioned.  This 
case  was  no  exception. 

"  That  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing,"  Lanning  declared. 
"You  put  the  Courier  in  a  most  ridiculous  position 
through  it.  Acting  on  your  urging,  the  Courier,  in  its 
biggest  type,  asked  Judge  Rotterby:  'What  about  that 
Collinswood  affair?'  The  Blade  waited  until  it  was  sure 
we  didn't  know  what  we  were  talking  about,  and  defied 
us  to  tell  what  we  knew.  The  answer  is  that  we  don't 
know  anything.   You  must  have  been  dreaming." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Flagg  declared  seriously,  with 
another  glance  of  ire  at  Johnson,  who  accepted  the  glance 
with  glee.  "  I  distinctly  heard  Galway  remark  to  Packard 
that  the  one  flaw  in  Rotterby's  record  was  the  Collinswood 
affair.  When  I  went  to  every  one  of  the  Collinswoods 
with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  littered,  and  failed 
to  turn  up  anything,  I  thought  myself  that  I  had  been 
dreaming;  but  I  surprised  out  of  Cassamine  the  chance 
information  that  the  last  Collinswood  had  been  dead  ten 
years,  which,  while  it  crabbed  the  story,  gave  me  further 
confirmation  that  there  was  a  story,  all  the  better  that  it 
concerned  a  man  instead  of  a  town.    I'll  dig  it  up  yet!" 

"You're  a  young  man  of  great  energy  and  determina- 
tion," announced  Johnson.  "In  the  mean  time  I  don't 
notice  anybody  around  the  Courier  holding  your  coat- 
tails  to  keep  you  from  doing  said  digging." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Flagg  loftily.  "  I  have  an  important 
engagement  with  the  Courier's  own  mayor,"  and  he 
hastily  sought  the  outer  air. 

ill 

FLAGG  found  Daniel  Webster  Strutter  also  in  much 
distress  over  the  Citizens'  Party  movement. 
"There  is  no  necessity  for  it!"  he  declared.  "These 
gentlemen  who  formed  it  claim  that  they  want  a  reform 
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administration,  which  is  just  the  thing  I  am  prepared  and 
anxious  to  give  them.  Their  action  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  insult  to  me— to  me,  who  have  held  my 
skirts  strictly  clear  and  my  record  flawless;  who  have 
even  held  aloof  from  politics  until  now  that  my  party 
needs  me,  lest  it  should  taint  me!" 

Mr.  Strutter  looked  up  at  the  portrait  of  Patrick 
Henry  hanging  over  his  desk,  and  settled  his  features 
into  as  near  an  approach  to  the  expression  of  that  classic 
countenance  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 

"The  Citizens'  Party,  Mr.  Strutter,  was  designed 
expressly  to  defeat  you,"  explained  Flagg,  "although  I 
doubt  if  the  gentlemen  who  are  publicly  credited  with 
being  at  the  head  of  the  movement  know  this.  It  seems  to 
me  that  your  play  is  to  see  every  one  of  these  young 
climbers  of  the  Commerce  Club,  and  convince  them  that 
the  only  way  to  gain  their  end  is  to  indorse  you." 

Mr.  Strutter  cleared  his  throat. 

"These  gentlemen  have,  for  the  most  part,  always 
belonged  to  the  other  party,"  he  objected.  "I  can  very 
readily  see  where,  not  being  able  to  vote  for  the  adminis- 
tration ticket,  they  would  still  not  care  to  change  their 
politics  so  utterly  as  to  vote  for  me." 

"  They  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  they  are  approached 
on  the  matter,"  Flagg  reminded  him. 

"It  is  a  task  from  which  I  recoil,"  said  Mr.  Strutter. 
"I  do  not  like  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  begging  for 
public  office." 

"Then  do  without  it,  for  that  is  precisely  what  it 
amounts  to,"  retorted  Flagg.  "Look  here,  Mr.  Strutter! 
If  the  Courier  is  beaten  in  this  campaign  it  might  as  well 
give  up  its  franchise,  for  plain  starvation  stares  it  in  the 
face.  You  owe  your  position  in  the  limelight  to  the 
Courier,  which,  at  my  suggestion,  got  you  the  position 
of  chief  inquisitor  in  the  Danvers  investigation,  which 
exposed  the  gang  and  made  possible  an  anti-adminis- 
tration victory.  You  owe  your  nomination,  too,  to  the 
Courier,  and  I  engineered  it  for  you.  It's  up  to  you  to 
listen  to  the  Courier's  advice  and  to  mine.  The  Courier 
wants  news  and  I  want  a  nice,  fat  office;  so,  by  George, 
you  must  be  elected,  and  I'm  not  going  to  allow  you  to 
leave  any  stone  unturned.  Now,  you  get  busy  with  these 
Citizens'  Party  people  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
them." 

"Mr.  Flagg,"  said  Mr.  Strutter,  straightening  his  back 
and  assuming  pose  number  twenty-seven,  which  was  one 
of  offended  dignity,  "I  do  not  propose  to  allow  any  man 
to  dictate  to  me  my  policies  or  conduct,  either  before  or 
after  election." 

"  Certainly  not! "  agreed  Flagg.  "  Nobody  asks  you  to. 
Now,  here's  the  list  of  names  of  the  people  ostensibly  at 
the  head  of  this  Citizens'  ticket.  I'd  advise  that  you  go 
see  Mr.  Potter  first."  Whereupon  Flagg  went  out,  and 
Mr.  Strutter  washed  his  hands  and  brushed  his  hat 
preparatory  to  calling  upon  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  Potter,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  and 
exclusive  grocery  emporium  and  had  a  rotund  face  upon 
which  rested  a  perpetual,  ingratiating  smile,  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Strutter  most  cordially.  His  hand  was  oily  and 
Mr.  Strutter's  was  dry  and  harsh,  and  both  gentlemen 
were  aware  of  a  most  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the 
contact.  Mr.  Potter  was  aghast  when  the  base  con- 
spiracy against  Mr.  Strutter  was  revealed  to  him.  He 
was  most  logical,  was  Mr.  Potter,  one  who  could  see  as 
well  as  the  next  man  that  two  and  two  made  four.  Of 
course,  if  the  Citizens'  ticket  really  wanted  good  govern- 
ment it  could  scarcely  do  better  than  to  indorse  Mr. 
Strutter.  Mr.  Strutter's  party  was  against  all  Mr. 
Potter's  heredity,  his  training  and  his  belief,  but,  never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  rebuking  the  administration  which 
had  proved  to  be  so  iniquitous  he  should  really  feel  it 
his  duty  to  encourage  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Strutter! 

That  is— er   Well,  there  had  been  a  trifle  of  talk 

about— er— placing  Mr.  Potter  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  and  while  he  loathed  the  idea,  of  course  

Scarcely  elated,  Mr.  Strutter  went  to  see  Mr.  Gooch, 
who  was  the  active  partner  in  an  exclusive  ladies'  cloak 
and  suit  house.  Mr.  Gooch  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  refinement,  who  had  striven  all  his 
life  to  make  people  forget  his  outstanding 
ears,  and  occasionally,  in  his  moments  of 
greatest  suavity  and  social  ease,  he  remem- 
bered those  ears  and  blushed.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Gooch  was  a  man  of  stern  and  stead- 
fast principles. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "my  mind  is  firmly  fixed. 
The  time  has  arrived  to  rebuke  both  the  old 
parties  and  to  secure  a  local  government  by 
unselfish  men  who  would  serve  out  of  pure 
patriotism." 

"But,  sir,"  declared  Mr.  Strutter  in  his 
very  best  elocution,  "I  am  the  very  man 
you  have  described." 

"That  is  no  doubt  true.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  true,"  responded  Mr.  Gooch, 
unshaken,  "but  you  are  affiliated  with  one 
of  the  old  parties,  and  to  both  of  those  the 
Citizens'  ticket  intends  to  deliver  a  stinging 


rebuke.  Besides,  well— er— the  fact  is,  that  I  have — er 
—already  consented  to  sacrifice  my  personal  interests  and 
appear  upon  the  ticket  if  necessary." 

Mr.  Strutter  went  away  from  that  conference  with  the 
mingled  feelings  of  an  amateur  book-agent  making  his 
first  day's  canvass,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Jobless,  a  gentle- 
man of  his  own  profession,  who,  though  heretofore  most 
accommodating  in  the  matter  of  political  faith,  had  been 
unable  to  attach  himself  remuneratively  to  either  party. 
Holding  forth  the  plea  of  professional  fellowship,  Mr. 
Strutter  sought  to  interest  Mr.  Jobless,  who  was  a  thin- 
faced  gentleman  with  extremely  keen  black  eyes,  which, 
however,  never  remained  very  long  in  any  one  position. 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Jobless  in  a  ringing  tone.  "I  have  a 
large  personal  following  of  my  own.  I  am  for  reform. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  abuses  in  this  city  that  are 
sadly  in  need  of  correction,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a 
loyal  citizen  and  a  lawyer,  to  make  a  strong  canvass  for 
the  prosecutorship.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  shall  receive  that  office  at  the  hands  of  the  Citizens' 
ticket,  should  it  win  in  this  fight.  The  only  argument 
that  would  induce  me  to  change  my  present  stand  would 
be  the  assurance  of  the  prosecutorship." 

Mr.  Oelheimer,  next  upon  the  list,  was  busy  in  his 
woolen-fabric  importing  house,  and  threw  up  both  hands 
upon  the  bare  mention  of  Mr.  Strutter's  question,  and 
then,  with  both  hands,  nervously  twisted  his  little  black 
mustache. 

"It  is  all  a  mistake,"  declared  Mr.  Oelheimer.  "I  just 
happened  to  be  at  the  lunch  with  these  other  gentlemen 
when  they  organized  their  Citizens'  ticket,  and  my  name 
got  printed  some  way."  One  plump  and  stumpy  hand 
sought  a  toothpick  and  the  other  drew  forth  his  watch. 
"I  am  not  in  politics,  never  was  and  never  will  be.  I 
cannot  afford  it;  but  if  I  were,  Mr.  Strutter,"  and  here 
both  hands  helped  to  widen  and  give  emphasis  to  his 
frank  and  pleasing  smile,  "I  should  most  certainly 
support  your  candidacy.  You  are  just  the  man  for  the 
place,  Mr.  Strutter.   Believe  me,  I  have  always  said  it." 

This  was  encouraging,  but  scarcely  useful.  Mr. 
Strutter,  by  noon  of  the  next  day,  had  called  upon  the 
balance  of  the  immortal  twelve,  and  he  came  back  to  his 
office  in  a  panic.  The  new  party  was  truly  to  be  an 
independent  affair,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Strutter's 
canvass  had  made  him  believe  that  he  very  much  needed 
the  support  of  that  Citizens'  ticket.   In  fact,  he  must  have 


"Any  Time  You  Want  to  Have  Me  Pinched  for  This  Assault  and  Battery  and 
Frisking  of  the  Pocket,  You'll  Find  Me  at  the  Pocahontas  Hotel" 


the  Citizens'  ticket!  Without  the  Citizens'  ticket  he  was  a 
lost  soul,  and  no  words  have  yet  been  derived  from  the 
roots  of  the  dead  languages  or  evolved  from  slang  to 
express  how  much  Mr.  Strutter  desired  to  become  mayor! 

IV 

MR.  DENNISON,  by  his  own  request  having  been 
shown  into  Mr.  Strutter's  private  office  to  wait,  had 
already  filled  the  room  with  the  smoke  of  a  very  black  and 
very  strong  cigar.  He  was  lolling  in  Mr.  Strutter's  big 
desk-chair,  with  his  left  leg  over  the  arm,  and  was  amus- 
ing himself  by  drawing  most  villainously  crude  pictures 
of  plump  women  on  Mr.  Strutter's  desk-blotter.  A 
rather  frightened  young  lady  secretary  sat  at  her  desk, 
writing  four  pages  of  notes  over  and  over  again  in  order  to 
seem  busy.  She  was  too  loyal  to  leave  the  room  in  pos- 
session of  this  awful  personage,  and  too  much  distressed 
to  remain.  With  a  gasp  of  deliverance  she  fled  when 
Mr.  Strutter  appeared,  and,  by  way  of  first  aid  to  her 
palpitating  feelings,  washed  her  face  and  hands  most 
vigorously  and  wrote  a  letter  of  resignation,  which  she 
immediately  tore  up. 

Mr.  Strutter,  who  never  smoked,  sniffed  the  pungent 
atmosphere  in  high  internal  dudgeon,  but  outwardly  he 
was  suavity  itself. 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Dennison,"  said  he  most  cor- 
dially.  "What  can  I  do  for  you  today?  " 

"Let's  talk  about  what  I  can  do  for  you  first,"  returned 
Dennison.  "How  would  you  like  to  have  the  Citizens' 
Party  indorse  your  nomination  for  mayor?" 

Startled,  and  with  good  reason,  by  such  a  question 
from  such  a  source,  Mr.  Strutter,  nevertheless,  took  a 
firm  grasp  upon  his  outward  poise  and  replied: 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  Citizens'  Party  could  do  any 
better  or  more  consistent  thing." 

"Yes?"  inquired  Mr.  Dennison  with  ill-concealed 
scorn.  "But  that  bunch  of  yallops  don't  figure  it  that 
way,  and  I  don't.  It  ain't  a  question  of  what's  the  best 
thing  to  do.  It's  a  question  of  who  can  deliver  the  goods; 
and  I'm  the  boy." 

"You?"  replied  Mr.  Strutter  in  surprise.  "I  had  no 
idea  that  you  were  affiliated  with  the  Citizens'  Party 
movement." 

"I  ain't,"  admitted  Dennison,  casting  about  for  a 
place  to  deposit  his  cigar  stump  and  finally  dropping  it 
in  an  empty  ink-well.  "They  wouldn't  let  me  in  with  a 
search-warrant,  but  I  can  pack  their  mass  meeting  with 
a  bunch  of  my  own  lobbygows  and  swing  it  any  way  I 
want  it." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Strutter  slowly,  and  the  great  man 
actually  smiled  as  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  plan 
dawned  upon  him.  "Really  Mr.  Dennison,"  he,  how- 
ever, objected,  as  became  an  idealist,  "this  smacks 
considerably  to  me  of  political  trickery,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  care  to  countenance  it." 

"Of  course  not,"  agreed  Mr.  Dennison  in  broad  sar- 
casm. "You  only  want  the  nomination,  that's  all,  and 
you  won't  have  any  hand  in  grabbin'  it  unless  they  come 
and  pass  it  to  you  on  a  gold  plate,  printed  on  silk,  I 
guess!  But  here's  what  I  get  out  of  it.  If  I'm  the  fair- 
haired  boy  that  pulls  this  off,  and  you're  elected  for 
mayor  as  the  candidate  of  both  your  own  slate  and  the 
Citizens'  ticket,  I  want  the  naming  of  the  parties  to  fill  a 
couple  of  nice,  fat  offices." 

This  conversation  had  gone  quite  far  enough!  The 
actual,  crude  proposition  had  been  made!  With  just 
indignation  Mr.  Strutter  straightened  his  shoulders, 
threw  back  his  head,  thrust  his  right  hand  in  the  bosom 
of  his  coat,  and  ran  the  long  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
through  his  gray  curls. 

"Mr.  Dennison,"  said  he  with  virtuous  sternness," if  I 
am  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  it  must  be  because  my 
fellow-citizens  demand  me  for  the  place,  and  not  because 
of  any  purchased  support,  nor  because  of  the 
machinations  of  any  political  manipulators." 

Mr.  Dennison  surveyed  Mr.  Strutter's  tall  and 
commanding  figure  with  distinct  approval. 

"You'll  do,"  said  he.  " You  certainly  have  got 
the  front.  I  wouldn't  ask  any  better  candidate  to 
poke  up  in  front  of  an  audience  than  you.  I  was 
thinkin'  about  the  building  inspectorship.  There's 
always  a  good  chance  there  to  keep  from  starvin' 
to  death,  with  a  man  on  the  job  that  knows  his 
business.  Then,  the  city  engineer's  got  a  nice  chance 
to  do  a  Mttle  favor  now  and  then  for  his  needy  friends, 
if  there  is  somebody  handy  to  post  him." 

"This  is  unbearable  talk,  Mr.  Dennison,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Strutter,  both  shocked  and  pained.  "  Of 
course,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  should  take  it  as  a 
high  compliment  to  be  indorsed  by  the  Citizens' 
Party  as  well  as  my  own,  but  I  could  not  gain  my 
own  consent  even  to  consider  the  matter  in  the 
light  in  which  you  have  suggested  it.  Er— even 
if  we  were  to  pursue  the  conversation  further  I 
have  no  assurance  that  you  could  do  as  you  say." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Dennison  confidently. 
"  You  ain't  runnin'  any  risk.  If  I  don't  deliver  the 
goods  I  don't  want  a  thank-you.    If  I  do  deliver, 
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if  it's  me  that  hands  you  that  nomination,  and  if  you're 
elected,  as  I  said,  by  your  own  party  and  the  Citizens' 
ticket,  I  want  the  naming  of  these  two  offices  for  two 
friends  o'  mine.    Do  I  get  'em?" 

"Um-m-um-m-ra          They  are  very  important 

offices  and  very  valuable  ones,"  said  Mr.  Strutter,  shak- 
ing his  head  in  profound  sorrow  that  such  venality  should 
exist.  "Of  course,  however,  if  you  were  to  prove  so 
valuable  to  me  in  my  campaign  as  you  have  suggested,  I 
would  be— er— pleased  to  consider  carefully  the  merits  of 
any  gentlemen  whom  you  might  suggest  for  the  two  posts 
in  question.    Who  are  the  friends  you  have  in  mind?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Dennison.  "  I  just  want  two 
friends  o'  mine  appointed,  one  building  inspector  and  the 
other  city  engineer.    Does  that  go?" 

"Again,  Mr.  Dennison,  I  must  protest  at  entering  into 
any  such  cold-blooded  bargain,"  returned  Mr.  Strutter. 
"  I  can  only  repeat  that  if  I  were  elected  I  would  be  prone 
to  consider  most  favorably  any  request  you  might  prefer 
as  to  the  filling  of  these  two  offices." 

"  That  don't  go  for  me,"  declared  Dennison  rising. 
"  Before  I  turn  the  trick  I  got  to  have  yes  or  no  as  to 
whether  my  men  go  in.   Which  is  it?" 

He  arose  as  if  to  go,  and  the  two  men  stood  confront- 
ing each  other,  a  most  pronounced  contrast.  Dennison 
was  big  and  altogether  mundane,  and  the  back  of  his 
head,  with  its  close-cropped  black  hair,  ran  straight  down 
the  back  of  his  neck.  Daniel  Webster  Strutter  was  spare 
and  a  man  of  poses,  many  of  which  out-Patricked  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Henry  in  his  best  moments,  and  he  lived 
up  to  his  curly  gray  hair. 

"I  must  be  firm,  Mr.  Dennison,"  still  protested  Mr. 
Strutter,  impatient  within  his  soul  that  Dennison  was 
insistent  upon  such  a  crude  and  dishonorable  line  of 
conversation.  It  was  so  very  blunt.  "I  have  already 
stated  that  I  would  be  prone  " 

"Yes  or  no?"  shouted  Dennison,  banging  his  fist  upon 
the  table. 

"  Yes!  "snappedStrutter,  goaded  into  equal  explosiveness. 

Late  that  afternoon  Flagg  called  upon  Strutter  in  his 
office. 

"Well,  how  goes  it?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Strutter  was  very  careful  to  preserve  his  dignity. 
He  rather  resented  the  manner  in  which  Flagg  had  assumed 
control  of  this  campaign.  Mr.  Strutter  was  quite  able  to 
conduct  a  campaign  upon  his  own  account. 

"Very  well  indeed,"  said  the  eminent  candidate.  "I 
have  seen  several  members  of  the  Citizens'  Party,  and  I 
am  assured  of  their  hearty  support." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Flagg,  a  little  taken  back.  "I  have 
been  scouting,  myself,  and  the  men  I  have  talked  with 
didn't  seem  to  take  to  the  idea  with  any  great  eagerness." 

"The  manner  of  approach  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  no  doubt,"  retorted  Mr.  Strutter,  conveying  this  slight 
to  Mr.  Flagg  with  grace  and  ease.  "You  need  not,  how- 
ever, worry  any  further  about  this  matter,  Mr.  Flagg. 
I  can  give  you  my  positive  assurance  at  this  moment  that 
I  shall  be  the  candidate  of  the  Citizens'  Party." 

Nevertheless,  Flagg  did  worry  about  the  matter,  up  to 
the  very  day  of  the  mass  meeting.  He  was  sure  in  his 
heart  and  soul  that  Strutter  was  mistaken.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  however,  he  discovered  something 
startling,  and  he  telephoned  Johnson. 

"  I've  found  a  plant! "  said  he  in  almost  breathless  haste. 
' '  We've  got  to  prepare  to  issue  an  extra  tonight  after  the 
mass  meeting.  The  Blade's  going  to  do  it,  and  we  have 
to  copper  their  bet.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and  by,  but 
firstof  all  I've  got  to  see  Strutter.  I  can't  waste  a  minute," 
and  he  rang  off,  impervious  to  the  string  of  questions  that 
Johnson  was  firing  at  him. 

He  bounded  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Strutter  just  as  that 
complacent  gentleman,  secure  in  his  approaching  indorse- 
ment by  the  Citizens'  ticket,  was  pondering  his  inaugural 
address. 

"Why  don't  you  confide  in  me?"  demanded  Flagg. 
"  You're  as  safe  to  be  let  alone  as  a  baby  with  a  brand-new, 
shiny  razor!    Now,  you  sit  right  down  there  while  I  tell 
you  something.   I  want  that 
office,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
let  you  spoil  my  chances." 

For  one  solid  hour  Mr. 
Flagg  wrestled  with  the  slow- 
perceiving  Mr.  Strutter,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  left 
him  much  chastened  in  spirit. 


through  every  step  of  the  preliminary  proceedings,  were 
delightedj  with  the  success  which  followed  their  appeal. 
They  had  not  expected  such  an  outpouring  of  citizens, 
though  they  had  hoped  for  it,  and  ruefully  they  surveyed 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  hall  they  had  secured.  True, 
the  sturdy  citizens  who  began  flocking  early  into  the  place 
were  not  of  the  most  attractive  sort,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  low  of  brow  and  unkempt  of  hair  and  uncollared  of 
neck,  to  say  nothing  of  being  uncreased  of  trousers  and 
unsoaped  of  epidermis,  and,  furthermore,  showing  them- 
selves plainly  to  be  foes  of  water  both  within  and  with- 
out; but  then,  the  earnest  gentlemen  of  the  Commerce 
Club  had  expected  nothing  else.  These  were  the  Sovereign 
People,  they  who  voted,  and  between  one  Sovereign  Person 
and  another,  below  the  social  grade  of  a  tall  collar,  the 
earnest  gentlemen  knew  no  difference;  so  they  were  well 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Potter,  clad  as  an  orator  should  be,  in  a  black  frock 
coat  and  the  trimmings  that  go  therewith,  including  a  silk 
hat  which  he  laid  carefully  upon  the  table  beside  him, 
arose,  upon  a  platform  filled  with  immaculately-unwrinkled 
black  clothing  which  contained  immaculately-bathed  and 
shaven  gentlemen,  to  address  the  meeting.  He  was  grati- 
fied, indeed,  was  Mr.  Potter,  to  see  this  enthusiastic  out- 
pouring of  citizens  eager  for  municipal  reform.  He,  with 
the  other  gentlemen  who  had  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  Citizens'  Party,  had  wondered  if,  in  this  Sodom  of 
political  iniquity,  there  were  not  enough  honest  men  to  lift 
up  their  voices  in  successful  support  of  Pure  Politics  and  of 
Good  Government.   Tonight  they  wondered  no  longer! 

The  honest  men,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Dennison,  at  this  point  lifted  up  their  voices.  They  were 
for  Pure  Politics  and  Good  Government,  every  man  Jack 
of  them,  to  hear  them  vociferate. 

Encouraged,  Mr.  Potter,  his  round  face  beaming  with 
gratification  over  the  pronounced  hit  that  he  had  made, 
went  on  to  explain  further  how  and  why  the  Citizens' 
Party  had  been  formed,  how  and  why  it  had  become  neces- 
sary, how  and  why  it  must  sweep  everything  before  it! 
He  was  no  orator,  he  was  no  politician;  his  mission  upon 
this  platform  tonight  was  a  very  simple  one.  He  merely 
desired  to  place  in  nomination,  for  permanent  chairman 
of  this  meeting,  a  man  whom  all  knew  well,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Gooch! 

Great  applause!  Tremendous  applause!  Perfectly 
stunning  applause ! 

Another  black-f rocked  gentleman,  with  a  close-cropped 
mustache  and  the  oily  voice  of  a  born  salesman,  seconded 
that  motion,  and  furthermore,  moved  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  closed.  Amid  great  fervor,  thereupon,  Mr.  Gooch 
was  inducted  into  the  chair,  and  thereupon  made  a  speech. 

Mr.  Gooch  was  not  in  a  black  frock  coat.  He  was  in 
evening  dress,  having  just  come  from  a  dinner  party. 
Forgetting  his  ears  for  the  moment,  he  began  earnestly  to 
save  the  city,  and  reform  not  merely  oozed  or  dripped 
from  him,  but  gushed  from  him!  He  made  a  carefully- 
impassioned  address,  pointing  out  the  iniquity  of  the  two 
old-line  parties  and  the  necessity  of  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things,  in  which  Pure  Politics  and  Good  Government 
should  be  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  He, 
too,  was  delighted  that  so  many  honest  citizens  had  shown 
their  eagerness  to  be  with  them  in  this  great  movement, 
and  he  relied  upon  those  honest  citizens  to  place  in  charge 
of  municipal  affairs  a  man  whose  honor  and  integrity  and 
unselfish  principles  should  be  but  an  echo  of  the  feelings 
within  their  own  breasts;  whereat  the  honest  citizens 
there  assembled,  again  acting  under  the  able  and  efficient 


THE  patriotic  gentlemen 
who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  Citizens'  Party  move- 
ment, who  had  formed  it 
during  a  luncheon  at  the 
Commerce  Club,  who  had 
issued  the  call  for  the  mass 
meeting  from  a  dinner  at  the 
Locust  Club,  and  who  had 
earnestly  eaten  their  way 


He  Was  Gratified  Indeed,  Was  Mr.  Potter,  to  See  This  Enthusiastic 
Outpouring  of  Citizens  Eager  for  Municipal  Reform 


leadership  of  Mr.  Dennison,  immediately  voiced  the  emo- 
tions of  their  breasts  in  a  roar  of  most  gratifying  enthu- 
siasm. Incidentally,  they  also,  by  continued  and  even 
embarrassing  applause,  spoiled  a  climax  and  prevented 
the  mention,  at  that  juncture,  of  any  inconvenient  name 
which  Mr.  Gooch  might  have  had  upon  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. 

It  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  all  around.  Mr.  Potter 
nominated  a  vice-president,  who  was  elected  amid  vast 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Potter,  his  round  face  now  a  gleaming  full 
moon  of  delight  with  this  self-oiling  mass  meeting,  nomi- 
nated a  secretary,  and  then  a  treasurer,  both  of  whom  were 
elected  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  then  Mr.  Gooch,  con- 
quering a  trifle  of  trouble  with  his  bulging  shirtfront  and 
his  climbing  vest,  made  another  speech  in  which  he 
observed  that  it  had  been  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to 
have  nominations  come  directly  from  the  people,  and 
declared  the  Citizens'  Party  organization  now  open  for 
nominations  to  the  high  office  of  mayor! 

He  was  hesitating  upon  how  to  say  more  when  big 
Dennison  arose  from  out  the  mass  and  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gooch,  having  suddenly  remembered  his  ears,  and 
not  knowing  Mr.  Dennison  by  sight,  hastily  nodded  him 
the  floor,  quite  willing  to  permit  a  slight  interruption  while 
he  rearranged  some  disordered  oratory. 

Flagg,  of  the  Courier,  and  Reese,  of  the  Blade,  who  had 
been  seated  quite  comfortably  at  a  little  table  near  the 
platform,  together  with  the  reporters  from  the  morning 
papers,  both  suddenly  arose  as  Mr.  Dennison  did,  stuffed 
their  notes  in  their  pockets  and  began  to  edge  feverishly 
toward  the  door. 

A  large-sized  hush  rested  upon  the  mass  meeting  as 
Mr.  Dennison  began  to  speak.  He,  too,  was  for  reform! 
In  fact,  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  his  address  it  might 
be  taken  that  he  had  invented  reform.  He  had  definitely 
broken  away  from  the  administration  party,  the  conduct 
of  that  party  not  having  been  such  as  he,  in  his  aching 
desire  for  Pure  Politics  and  Good  Government,  could 
countenance.  He  was  strong  for  reform !  He  was  hand  in 
glove  with  the  Citizens'  Party.  He  intended  to  identify 
himself  with  it  from  now  on— parenthetically,  whether 
it  liked  it  or  not— to  lend  all  his  energy  and  all  his  influence 
to  its  success! 

By  this  time  Mr.  Jobless,  his  thin  face  now  cleaver-like 
in  the  sharpness  of  his  anxiety,  had  whispered  to  Mr. 
Gooch  the  awful  name  of  the  speaker,  and  Mr.  Gooch 
began  to  look  more  or  less  frightened. 

The  reform  wave  was  growing,  Mr.  Dennison  went  on  to 
say.  It  had  already  manifested  itself  in  a  substantial  way; 
but  to  obtain  results  of  any  worth-while  sort— "to  get  the 
goods,"  Mr.  Dennison  actually  said— the  Citizens'  Party 
must  not  waste  its  precious  votes,  otherwise  the  election 
of  the  administration  candidate  and  the  return  of  the 
present  administration  leaders  to  power  would  be  assured. 
For  that  reason  he  desired  to  place  in  nomination  a  reform 
candidate  whose  integrity  was  unimpeachable— or  shorter 
words  to  that  effect— whose  record  was  flawless,  whose 
purposes  were  beyond  criticism;  one  who  had  already 
entered  the  arena  of  reform  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner.  In  a  word,  he  desired  to  put  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Daniel  Webster  Strutter! 

The  waves  of  enthusiasm  that  had  previously  swept  the 
little  hall  were  nothing  to  the  mountainous  billows  of 
enthusiasm  which  now  surged.  The  husky  and  dry- 
to  ngued  honest  citizens  from  the  district  known  throughout 
the  city  as  the  Barrel  House  Ward  fairly  cracked  their 
throats  with  enthusiasm  for  that  great  apostle  of  reform, 
Daniel  Webster  Strutter!  In  the  midst  of  this  lashing 
ocean  of  fervor  a  lieutenant  of  Dennison 's,  well  known  to 
the  yeomen  of  the  Barrel  House  Ward,  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  held  up  his  hand  for  a  silence  which  the  chairman  of 

that  meeting  could  not  have 
obtained  with  a  half-hour  of 
gavel-pounding,  but  which  he 
secured  at  once.  He  moved 
that  the  nominations  be 
closed !  A  man  with  a  black 
eye  and  a  twisted  nose  sec- 
onded that  motion. 

Mr.  Jobless  sprang  to  his 
feet  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
He  was  howled  down. 

" Put  the  motion! "  roared 
Dennison  above  the  tumult, 
in  which  Mr.  Potter  was  seen, 
but  not  heard,  to  be  frantic- 
ally wielding  Mr.  Gooch 's 
nice,  new  maple  gavel. 

Mr.  Gooch,  who  had  never 
presided  at  any  other  than 
perfectly  clublike  meetings, 
became  suddenly  panic- 
stricken,  read  the  motion, 
asked  if  there  were  any 
remarks,  and  retired  precipi- 
tately between  his  ears.  Mr. 
( Continued  on  Page  46) 
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W    I     D     N     E  Y 


"  Wouldn't  You  Like  to  Put  Up  Your  Feet 
on  the  Sofa?"  She  Suggested 


THEY'RE  simply  lovely!"  cried  Dinah. 
She  bent  her  graceful  little  figure  till  her  nose  was 
deep  in  the  vase  of  flowers,  and  luxuriously  drank 
in  their  fragrance. 
"They  are  lovely,"  Lady  Custerd  promptly  agreed. 
"How  awfully 
nice  of  him,"  said 
the  girl,  with  the 
faintest  rise  of 
color. 

"It's  not  every 
one  Tony  honors 
with  these  atten- 
tions, I  can  assure 
you,"  smiled  Lady 
Custerd.  "In  fact, 
I  never  knew  him 
to  pick  a  flower 
before." 

Lord  Raymes' 
charming  ward 
smiled,  too,  but  at 
the  flowers,  not  at 
Lady  Custerd.  She 
was  only  just  eight- 
een, and  she  had 
never  before  re- 
ceived gifts  from  a 
tall  young  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  a 
brushed-up  mus- 
tache, and  the  son 
of  a  peer,  moreover. 

"He  is  such  a 
dear  boy ! "  said 
Lady  Custerd. 

She  f  eltaspleased 
as  the  girl.  Miss 
Dinah  Lowndes 
was  very  rich, 
indeed,  and  Tony's  position  critical.    Surely  if  the  poor 
boy's  luck  were  ever  going  to  change,  now  was  the  time ! 
' '  I  don't  quite  understand  him , ' '  said  Dinah  in  a  moment. 
"Yes,"  his  aunt  admitted;  "there's  a  wonderful  depth 
in  Tony's  character." 
' '  And  yet  I  don't  know  that  he  strikes  me  as  exactly  deep. ' ' 
"Oh,  not  in  a  bad  sense!    I  only  mean  that  he  has  a 
great  deal  in  him." 

The  girl  seemed  to  muse. 

"I  suppose  he  must  have,"  she  said;  "but,  of  course,  I 
haven't  had  much  experience  in  drawing  men  out." 

"That's  the  only  reason,  dear,"  Lady  Custerd  assured 
her  with  a  confident  smile.  "But  if  you  want  a  proof  that 
he  has  romance  in  him,  just  look  at  these  flowers! " 

With  happy  tact  the  good  lady  left  her  alone  with  this 
reflection. 

On  the  stairs  she  met  her  brother-in-law  ascending  with 
a  curiously-stealthy  tread,  and  apparently  holding  some- 
thing concealed  behind  his  back. 

"Dinah  seen  the  flowers?"  he  inquired  eagerly. 

"Yes.    Isn't  it  charming  of  Tony?" 

He  smiled  strangely. 

"Devilish,"  he  agreed. 

"What  are  you  holding  behind  your  back?"  she  asked. 
He  looked  round  warily,  and  discovering  no  one  in 
sight,  revealed  another  bouquet. 
"At  her  age  one  can't  pile  it  on  too  thick,"  he  remarked. 
Lady  Custerd  started. 

"What!"  she  cried.  "You  don't  mean,  Raymes— you 
can't  mean  it  was  you  ?" 

"My  dear  Gwendolen,  you  didn't  suppose  poor  Tony 
had  the  sense  to  send  her  those  flowers  himself?" 

"But,  Raymes,"  she  gasped,  "that— that  is  deceiving 
the  poor  girl." 

"All's  fair  in  love,"  he  quoted.  "Take  them!"  he 
added  hastily,  and  thrust  the  bouquet  into  her  hands. 

A  young  man  had  just  appeared.  He  was  barely 
twenty,  slender  and  pleasantly  good-looking,  with  a 
diffidently  well-bred  manner.  Lord  Raymes  regarded 
him  coldly. 

"Well,  Lawrence,"  he  inquired,  "what  are  you  doing 
this  morning?" 

The  young  man's  color  rose. 

"  Oh— er— nothing  in  particular,"  he  hesitated. 

"Why  don't  you  get  hold  of  Algie  and  have  a  game  of 
billiards,  or  try  the  golf  course?  If  the  mowing-machine's 
mended,  the  greens  ought  to  be  cut  this  week." 

Again  the  young  man  hesitated. 


"Miss  Lowndes  spoke  of  playing  golf  "  he  began. 

"She  is  otherwise  engaged,"  said  his  host  with  discon- 
certing promptness;  "go  and  try  Algie." 

The  unhappy  young  man  retired.  He  began  to  wish 
sincerely  that  his  father  had  not  proposed  to  his  old 
friend,  Lord  Raymes,  that  his  son 
should  spend  a  week  with  him. 
Admiral  Foster  had  thought  it 
would  be  such  a  pleasant  change 
for  Lawrence  from  a  summer  vaca- 
tion spentat  the  seaside.  He  would 
meet  nice  people,  see  good  society, 
and  enjoy  the  enviable  sensation  of 
visiting  a  famous  country  house. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  poor 
youth  found  himself  apparently  in 
everybody's  way— except  Miss 
Lowndes'.  And  circumstances 
seemed  to  conspire  to  keep  him  out 
of  hers. 

"  That  young  fellow  is  getting  on 
my  nerves,"  said  Lord  Raymes. 
' '  What  the  deuce  is  one  to  do  with 
him  ?  He's  shy  of  me  and  he's  too 
brainy  for  Tony  and  Algie;  and  as 
to  letting  him  play  golf  with  Dinah, 
I'm  hanged  if  he's  going  to!  Nature 
has  given  Tony  quite  enough  to  con- 
tend with.  I  wish,  Gwendolen, 
you'd  take  him  away  and  amuse 
him." 

"But  I  don't  amuse  him,"  she 
replied. 

"Damn!"  said  his  lordship  irri- 
tably. 

With  his  customary  politeness 
he  immediately  apologized  for  the 
slip. 

"Though  at  the  same  time,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  admit  that  marry- 
ing Tony  is  trying  work.  However,  I  think  I've  brought 
him  up  to  the  scratch  at  last." 

"Really!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  I  only 
hope  he  won't  lose  any  more  time." 

"  I  have  been  perfectly  frank  with  him,"  said  his  father. 
"  I  told  him  plainly  his  only  chance  was  to  pot  her  sitting." 
Lady  Custerd  opened  her  eyes. 

"  I  wish  you'd  express  yourself  intelligibly,  Raymes." 

"I  mean,"  he  replied,  "that  he  must  bag  her  before  she 
finds  him  out.  No  woman  who  knew  poor  Tony  could 
ever  conceivably  marry  him.  In  fact,  I  told  him  so. 
I've  just  spent  the  most  refreshing  half-hour  in  explain- 
ing Anthony  to  himself.  He's  got  to  pop  the  question 
before  lunch  or  look  for  another 
father.    That  was  my  ultimatum." 

This  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
when  Lady  Custerd  felt  sincerely 
relieved  to  think  that  Raymes  sel- 
dom meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

Yet  he  had  evidently  reported  his 
conversation  with  some  approxima- 
tion tc  accuracy,  for  when  Tony 
regained  the  shelter  of  the  billiard- 
room  his  first  words  were : 

"Dear  boy,  I'm  hooked  at  last." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Algie.  "No  get- 
tin'  out  of  it  this  time;  what?" 

"It's  my  duty,"  replied  Tony; 
"I've  got  to  take  the  little  girl,  I'm 
afraid." 

"Jolly,  rippin'  little  thing  she  is," 
said  Algie  consolingly. 

"Oh,  rippin'  and  all  that— yes. 
And  the  guv'nor  seems  keen  on  it." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Oh.Idunno;  he  just  jawed  away. 
Sittin'  up  so  late  doesn't  agree  with 
me.  I  was  half  asleep  all  the  time. 
The  guv'nor 's  deuced  borin'  when 
he  gets  on  the  gas." 

"You  don't  remember  what  he 
gassed  about?" 

"Not  a  word— except  something 
about  doin'  it  befoie  lunch." 

"Great  news!"  ciied  Algie. 

At  this  point  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  diffident  young  man. 

"Hullo!"  said  Tony  coldly. 


Lawrence  regarded  them  without  enthusiasm. 

"Neither  of  you  wants  to  play  billiards,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  me,"  said  Tony. 

"Nor  me,"  said  Algie. 

" Care  for  golf?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Tony. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Algie. 

Lawrence  turned  away  silently. 

"We're  trying  to  think,"  explained  Tony. 

Lawrence  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"Do  you  find  it  difficult?"  he  inquired. 

The  twain  watched  his  exit  in  silence.  They  remem- 
bered he  was  a  scholar  of  Balliol,  and  made  allowances 
for  a  certain  inanity  in  his  conversation.  But  as  for 
treating  him  like  a  sportsman  and  human  being— how  was 
it  possible? 

"She's  pots  of  money,  I  suppose,"  Algie  resumed. 
"Oh,  pots." 
" Lucky  man! " 

Tony  smiled  with  lordly  indifference. 
"All  the  same,  it's  desperate  hard  work  proposin',"  he 
remarked. 

"At  it  like  a  sportsman!  If  you're  in  form,  dear  boy, 
it  won't  take  you  more  than  five  minutes." 

"I'm  not  at  my  best,"  the  ardent  lover  confessed,  "too 
beastly  sleepy." 

"Have  a  whisky  and  soda." 

"Good  idea! " 

He  sauntered  toward  the  door. 

"They're  stickin'  her  in  the  drawing-room— waitin'  for 
me  now,  I  suppose,"  he  explained. 

" Good  luck!  "  cried  Algie.  "  Play  you  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred up  when  you  come  back;  what?" 

"Right  you  are;  you  can  be  spottin'  the  red." 

"There  goes  a  deuced-fine,  old-fashioned  sportsman!" 
said  Algie  to  himself  enthusiastically.  "  Gad,  he's  the  best 
I  ever  met! " 

As  her  admirer  entered  the  drawing-room,  Dinah  looked 
up  out  of  a  very  bright  pair  of  eyes.  She  knew  why  she 
had  been  sent  to  violate  the  solitude  of  that  apartment. 
In  fact,  she  had  merely  been  wondering  when  some  one 
else  was  going  to  appear. 

"Hullo!"  said  Tony.   "You  here;  what?   Fust  rate!" 

This  was  a  dashing  beginning  and  fluttered  the  little 
lady's  heart  distinctly.  A  Napoleon  among  wooers  had 
come  to  storm  her  fortress!   Yet  she  remained  demure. 

"Yes,"  she  smiled;  "I  am  here." 

"Right  you  are,"  quoth  Tony.  "Ha,  ha!  And  so 'm  I. 
Rather  a  coincidence;  what?" 

Dashing  as  ever,  she  thought;  yet  somehow  not  quite 
so  dangerous. 

"I  don't  think  it's  so  very  extraordinary,"  she  replied; 
and  then  realized  with  horror  that  this  was  a  very  ambig- 
uous thing  to  say; 
it  might  be  read  as 
a  tribute  to  her 
own  charms. 

"  Well  — ha  — 
more  or  less,  don't 
you  know;  what?" 

She  breathed 
more  freely.  He 
had  let  her  off ;  yet 
was  it  through 
magnanimity 
alone? 

"What  do  you 
mean  by  more  or 
less  ?  "  she  inquired . 
with  a  hint  of 
twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"What  do  I 
mean?  Oh,  just 
what  one  —  er — 
usually  does  mean, 
don't  you  know?" 

She  remembered 
his  aunt's  assur- 
ance. Could  this 
be  a  first  glimpse 
into  theunplumbed 
depths  of  Tony's 
soul? 

"You  are  too 
deep  for  me," 
she  smiled. 

(  Continued  on 
Page  40) 
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OF  ALL  the  gifts  Uncle  Sam  offered  his 
I  nephews  and  nieces  when  he  opened 
his  largest  grab-bag,  the  arid  West, 
none  has  received  less  of  his  attention 
than  the  most  precious  gift  of  all,  with- 
out which  all  the  other  contents  of  the 
bag  were  worthless— water.  Restrictions 
and  safeguards  by  the  score  were  thrown 
about  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  land 
that  it  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
home-builder.  Elaborate  methods  of  pro- 
cedure were  prescribed  for  the  distribution 
of  land  containing  minerals,  oil,  coal  or 
timber.  Even  the  alkali  wastes  of  the 
desert  received  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion. Dozens  of  statutes  were  enacted 
and  amended  in  an  effort,  fruitless  in 
many  instances,  to  place  the  gifts  in  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended ;  but  for  decades  the  primary  neces- 
sity of  the  dry  plains  and  arid  valleys — the 
West's  scant  supply  of  water— lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  speculators,  unguarded  by  a 
single  law  or  statute. 

Ignorance  of  Western  conditions  was 
the  cause  of  the  neglect.  Congress  did 
not  know  that  speculators  might  reach 
out  for  the  rain  falling  in  the  country's 
Western  half.  Wading  through  the  slush 
of  the  Washington  winter  and  spring, 
umbrellas  overhead  and  feet  encased  in 
rubber  shoes,  going  home  at  the  end  of  the 
session  over  rivers  high  in  flood  only  to 
find  the  hay  crop  at  home  spoiled  by  the  midsummer 
deluge  and  the  roof  leaking,  the  lawmakers  of  the  nation 
never  dreamed  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  the 
West's  invaluable  rainfall.  With  the  fierce  February  wind 
hurling  new  showers  against  the  dripping  window-panes 
the  temporary  occupants  of  the  Capitol  failed  to  realize 
that  beyond  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  concentrated 
rain  could  be  an  asset  more  valuable  than  land,  a  com- 
modity subject  to  sale,  theft,  speculation  and  litigation; 
a  public  necessity,  the  control  of  which  meant  greater 
power  for  good  or  evil  than  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
transportation.  Without  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
water  in  the  West,  Congress  left  the  regulation  of  its  distri- 
bution to  the  new  states  and  territories.  The  states,  for 
the  same  reason,  also  failed  to  act  and  allowed  the  most 
important  members  of  their  population,  the  miners,  free 
hand  in  the  making  of  water  rules. 

A  Riddle  for  the  Lawyers 

THE  result  of  the  neglect  was  a  colossal  tangle,  a  legal 
snarl,  concerning  the  actual  ownership  of  water  in  the 
arid  region,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, a  chaos  which  is  just  now,  after  fifty  years,  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  orderly  arrangement.  So  great  is  the 
confusion  even  now  that  the  highest 
legal  authority  of  the  nation,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has 
failed  positively  to  identify  the  origi- 
nal owner  of  the  West's  water.  One 
group  of  Western  states,  led  by 
California,  maintains  that  the  good 
old  Uncle,  at  one  time  the  undis- 
puted owner  of  all  the  land,  was  also 
the  owner  of  all  the  water  on  the 
land.  Because  of  this  Federal  owner- 
ship, they  argue,  the  common-law 
rules  concerning  water  recognized  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  country 
were  applicable  to  the  new  region. 
Chief  among  the  common-law  water 
rules  recognized  by  California  and 
its  adherents  is  the  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights.  The  other  group  of 
Western  states,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Colorado,  denies  that  the 
Federal  Government  ever  was  the 
legal  owner  of  the  Western  streams. 
This  group  affirms  that  title  to  the 
Western  watercourses  was  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  states,  and  that  the 
states,  as  the  sole  owners,  had  the 
authority  to  abrogate  the  common- 
law  rules,  reject  the  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights  and  dispose  of  the 
water  as  they  saw  fit.   Puzzled,  the 
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old  Uncle  scratched  his  head,  patted  both  groups  of 
states  on  the  back  and,  slyly  winking,  said  they  were  both 
right;  that  he  was  and  wasn't  the  owner  of  their  water 
and  that  they  might  run  along  and  solve  the  riddle  as  best 
they  could. 

They  did  solve  the  problem  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
result  is  not  pleasant  to  behold.  Oftentimes  it  seemed  as 
if  water  was  made  for  speculation  and  litigation  rather 
than  irrigation.  Many  a  promising  irrigation  enterprise 
was  stranded  or  wrecked  in  its  slow  progress  through  the 
ever-shifting  shoals  of  conflicting  water  rights.  Only 
since  the  experts  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  of  the 
Geological  Survey  have  taken  a  hand  have  these  shoals 
been  sounded  and  charted. 

Irrigation  is  essentially  a  cooperative  enterprise. 
Single-handed  individual  effort  counts  for  little  in  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  building  huge  reservoirs,  constructing 
aqueducts,  flumes,  canals  and  ditches.  Those  seeking  to 
obtain  water  from  the  same  source  must  join  hands;  the 
right  of  the  individual  must  become  subordinate  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  if  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  is  to  be  achieved.  Ethnologists  tell  us  that  irriga- 
tion lies  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  civilization  because  it 
taught  snarling  humanity  its  first  and  deepest  lesson  in 
cooperation.    And  yet  the  water  rules,  water  laws  and 
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water  measurements  of  the  West,  the  prin- 
cipal tools  of  the  irrigators,  were  fash- 
ioned by  that  apostle  of  individualism, 
the  famous  Forty-niner,  who  invaded 
California  lusting  for  gold.  From  him  the 
irrigators  inherited  the  water  laws,  and 
even  today  they  are  still  hammering  and 
tinkering  in  an  effort  to  adapt  the  miner's 
tools  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Placer  mining  requires  an  abundance  of 
water,  and  water  is  not  plentiful  in 
California.  When  the  first  gold-seekers 
washed  out  a  pan  of  gravel  the  necessity 
of  some  method  of  distributing  and  fixing 
the  ownership  of  the  streams  confronted 
them.  They  were  equal  to  the  task.  The 
first  dispute  over  water  established  the 
proper  method.  When  Bill  Simpkins  saw 
the  stream  running  through  his  sluicebox 
disappear  he  went  up  the  creek  to  investi- 
gate. At  the  newcomer's  camp  Bill  laid 
down  the  law. 

"First  come,  first  served!"  said  he. 
" This  is  my  water.   I  had  it  first.  See?" 

The  newcomer  saw  both  the  justice  of 
the  reasoning  and  the  business  end  of  a 
.45  caliber  pistol.  Bill's  right  was  estab- 
lished, the  problem  was  solved  and  the 
methods  of  the  barber-shop  became  the 
principle  underlying  the  division  of  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  half  a  continent. 
"  Grab  it  and  hold  on  "  became  the  recog- 
nized method  of  obtaining  water.  Since 
the  statutes  imported  from  the  East  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  the  learned  judges,  also  imported,  rendered  due 
homage  to  the  new  vested  rights  and  acquiesced.  De- 
nominating the  grab  method  the  doctrine  of  prior  appro- 
priation they  legalized  it  when  the  first  water  case  was 
tried  before  the  newly-organized  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  California  this  doctrine  was  spread  by  the 
prospectors  to  all  other  Western  states,  where  the  irriga- 
tors found  it  firmly  entrenched.  Modified  by  the  water 
regulations  of  foggy,  swampy  England,  this  primitive 
creation  of  the  gold-seekers  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
rests  the  water  ownership  of  the  entire  arid  region. 

The  First-Come-First-Served  Idea 

THEORETICALLY,  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  .he 
doctrine  of  prior  appropriation.  The  man  who  first 
takes  running  water  owns  it  against  all  later  claimants,  pro- 
vided some  reasonable,  beneficial  use  is  made  of  the  wealth- 
producing  fluid.  This  one  sentence  covers  all  the  essential 
points  of  the  doctrine.  In  practice,  however,  the  doctrine 
loses  its  simple  aspect.  It  develops  more  unexpected 
kinks,  corners,  twists  and  angles  than  the  most  crooked 
stream  in  the  Rockies.  It  opens  more  courtroom  doors 
than  any  clause  of  equal  length  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  When 
the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  joins 
its  twin  brother  the  case  of  the 
Western  water  rights  becomes  so 
hopelessly  complicated  that  the  gen- 
eral legal  practitioner  is  forced  to 
call  in  the  specialist,  the  expert  water 
lawyer,  to  assist  in  the  care  and  de- 
fense of  the  patient. 

Perhaps  the  largest  class  of  water 
suits  arises  from  the  disputes  over 
priorities.  Who  came  first  and  how 
much  water  did  he  take '?  Who  came 
second  and  how  much  did  he  take  of 
what  the  first  claimant  left?  Who 
was  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  forth, 
until  all  the  water  is  gone?  These 
are  the  most  common  questions  the 
courts  are  called  upon  to  decide.  If 
the  United  States  had  never  surveyed 
its  public  lands,  if  not  a  single  rule 
had  been  made  for  the  guidance  of 
settlers,  if  every  man  had  been 
allowed  to  take  as  much  land  as  he 
thought  he  could  use  or  sell,  without 
measuring  it  off  or  establishing 
boundary  lines,  if  all  these  land  claims 
overlapped  one  upon  the  other,  if  no 
record  of  any  kind  had  been  kept  for 
four  decades  of  the  land  taken  up, 
the  resulting  tangle  would  not  give 
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the  courts  so  much  work  as  the  disputes 
over  water-right  appropriations.  A  cer- 
tain tract  of  land  never  increases  or  de- 
creases in  size.  Running  water  does;  its 
flow  varies  from  season  to  season.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  survey,  more  difficult  to 
divide,  than  land,  and  yet  no  supervision 
of  any  kind  was  exercised  over  its  pre- 
emption until  very  recently.  Each  settler 
helped  himself,  each  speculator  took  what 
he  pleased.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
put  away  a  little  water  for  a  rainless  day 
they  all  claimed  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  they  actually  used  until  the 
aggregate  of  their  claims  many  times 
exceeded  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
stream.  When  a  dry  season  came  along 
and  the  flow  of  the  stream  shrank  to  a 
fraction  of  its  normal  volume  the  fight 
began.  No  institution  analogous  to  the 
General  Land  Office  and  its  subdivisions 
existed;  the  water  users  were  forced  to 
take  their  cause  to  the  courts  for  decision. 

Not  until  1870,  twenty-one  years  after 
the  discovery  of  gold,  when  the  California 
Legislature  formally  legalized  the  appro- 
priation of  water  previously  upheld  by  the 
courts,  did  this  or  any  other  state  attempt 
to  exercise  the  slightest  control  over  its 
water  resources.  The  situation  then  was 
serious.  Agriculture  was  beginning  to  replace  mining  as 
the  leading  industry,  and  the  rising  value  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  had  attracted  the  attention  of  specu- 
lators itching  for  easy  money.  Everywhere  in  the  state  the 
banks  of  the  streams  were  covered  with  notices  of  water 
claims.  At  one  time  every  stream  in  the  San  Gabriel 
range  north  of  Los  Angeles  was  owned  by  one  speculator 
who  endeavored  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  supply, 
with  the  intention  of  holding  up  the  settlers  fast  flocking 
in,  all  of  them  eager  for  the  water.  The  Legislature  threw 
a  bomb  into  the  camp  of  the  speculators  by  providing  that 
no  water  claim  should  be  valid  unless  the  claimant,  within 
sixty  days  of  filing  his  appropriation  notice  with  the 
county  recorder,  commenced  the  construction  of  works  to 
divert  the  water,  completing  them  within  a  specified  time. 
The  water  hogs  were  beaten.  To  perfect  his  title  the  man 
who  had  preempted  all  the  streams  of  the  San  Gabriel 
range  would  have  had  to  invest  several  millions  in  diver- 
sion works,  dams,  flumes  and  canals.  Even  if  he  had  been 
able  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  he  would  have  lost,  for  at 
that  time  the  mountain  streams  contained  more  water 
than  was  needed.  This  speculator  had  no  intention  of 
spending  a  penny  for  irrigation  systems.  His  claims  were 
filed  for  speculative  purposes  only. 

A  Leaky  Corner  in  Rain 

TTE  PURPOSED  to  withhold  the  use  of  the  rain  and  snow 
-fl  concentrated  in  the  streams  from  actual  users  until 
they  had  first  settled  with  him ;  but  the  new  law  tore  down 
the  fence  he  had  erected  about  the  rain.  For  a  while  the 
day  was  saved,  but  the  incubus  of  the  water  monopoly  was 
so  strong  that  the  California  Constitutional  Convention, 
casting  suspicious  glances  at  the 
Legislature  across  the  hall,  proceeded 
to  remove  temptation  and  the  state's 
water  resources  from  the  path  of  the 
lawmakers.  The  Constitution 
seemed  to  be  the  safest  place,  and 
an  entire  section  of  the  document 
was  dedicated  as  an  asylum  for  water. 
In  it  water  was  declared  to  be  public 
property  and  corporations  engaged 
in  its  sale  were  classed  as  common 
carriers,  their  rates  to  be  subject  to 
annual  revision,  mostly  downward, 
it  was  hoped,  by  the  boards  of  county 
supervisors. 

Almost  all  other  Western  states 
followed  California's  example  and 
used  the  sacred  pages  of  their  con- 
stitutions to  protect  their  rain  from 
would-be  monopolists. 

Since  1870  the  California  Legisla- 
ture has  left  organic  water  law 
severely  alone,  except  in  one  case, 
and  that  case  was  a  bad  failure.  It 
has  been  afraid  to  touch  the  delicate 
subject,  passively  relegating  its  legis- 
lative power  in  water  matters  to  the 
courts.  For  well-nigh  forty  years 
the  ponderous  mills  of  justice  have 
been  grinding  out  water  decisions, 
without  a  word  of  guidance,  until 
affairs'  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  many  land  agents  advertise 
their  water  rights  as  "fortified  by 
numerous  court  decisions." 


A  Stream  That  Caused  a  Ten- Years'  Legal  Fight 

Though  the  fear  of  injuring  vested  rights,  of  compli- 
cating still  more  an  already  complicated  situation,  pre- 
vented reform  in  California,  other  Western  states  tried 
to  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  was  stolen.  Wyoming 
blazed  the  way.  Guided  by  the  experts  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  that  state  introduced  a  methodical  system  of 
supervision  and  of  water-right  records,  supplemented  by 
the  beginning  of  a  water  survey.  Wyoming  put  an  end  to 
the  indiscriminate  taking  of  water.  Today  no  person  can 
file  a  claim  on  a  Wyoming  stream  unless  he  has  a  permit 
from  the  state  engineer,  and  the  permit  is  not  issued 
unless  the  engineer  is  satisfied  that  there  is  enough  unap- 
propriated water  in  the  stream  to  fill  the  claimant's  needs. 
After  the  diversion  works  approved  by  the  engineer  have 
been  completed  and  examined  a  numbered  certificate  of 
appropriation  is  issued,  thus  establishing  the  appropriator's 
title  to  the  water,  subject  to  court  review 

Half  a  dozen  other  states  have  recently  adopted  similar 
regulations,  and  at  last  a  faint  light  is  penetrating  into 
the  dark  corners  of  the  Western  water  situation.  The 
Wyoming  system  is  by  no  means  perfect.  The  survey  of 
the  streams,  the  inventory  of  the  water  resources,  a  slow 
and  costly  process,  has  been  persistently  neglected  by  the 
Legislatures  that  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. Without  this  survey  the  intelligent  and  effective 
application  of  the  system  is  badly  hampered,  just  as  a 
business  firm  is  hampered  that  does  not  know  the  amount 
of  the  stock  it  carries.  The  courts  have  interfered  in 
many  states  when  the  engineer  refused  to  issue  a  permit 
for  a  water  appropriation,  holding  that  by  his  refusal  the 
engineer  was  arrogating  to  himself  a  function  of  the 
judiciary,  thus  dividing  the  authority  in  the  water  business 
of  the  state.    The  law  was  intended  to  minimize  water 
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speculation,  but,  since  permits  to  take 
water  are  negotiable,  speculation  refused 
to  die.  In  an  attempt  to  settle  definitely 
the  respective  rights  of  settlers  on  the 
smaller  streams  the  State  of  Colorado 
took  the  initiative  in  suits  to  bring  about 
a  division  of  the  streams  between  claim- 
ants. Wholesale  litigation  was  enforced 
and  yet  the  resultant  court  decrees  were 
attacked  later.  In  its  entirety,  however, 
the  new  system  of  water  regulations  is  a 
decided  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Disputes  over  priorities  are  not  the  only 
questions  brought  to  the  courts  for  deci- 
sion. Sometimes  the  right  of  the  first 
arrival  to  all  the  water  he  claims  is  will- 
ingly acknowledged  by  the  newcomer, 
who  maintains  by  all  that  is  holy  that  he 
is  making  no  inroads  upon  the  other 
man's  supply,  that  his  water  is  an  entirely 
different  brand,  a  special  brew  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  first 
claimant's  stream.  Such  was  the  defense 
of  Smith,  a  speculator  accused  of  having 
robbed  the  Etiwanda  colony,  in  Califor- 
nia, of  half  of  its  water  supply  of  two 
hundred  inches,  thereby  depriving  of 
irrigation  five  hundred  of  the  colony's 
acres.  The  colony  derived  its  water  from 
a  small  stream  in  Day  Canon,  a  cleft  in  the 
mountains  running  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  range. 
At  the  side  of  the  spur  separating  the  canon  from  the  valley 
Smith  filed  on  a  section  of  Government  land  costing  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  blasted  a  tunnel  deep  into  the 
mountain  side  straight  toward  the  Etiwanda  stream  and 
brought  forth  a  gusher  producing  a  hundred  inches  of  water. 

When  the  Litmus  Blushed  for  Etiwanda 

GIVING  thanks  to  Providence  for  leading  him  to  the  invis- 
ible supply  in  the  granite  depths  Smith  piped  the  water 
to  his  section  and  placed  the  combination  of  land  and  water 
on  the  market  at  the  modest  figure  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.  Before  he  could  dispose  of  his 
erstwhile  dry  land  Etiwanda  asked  for  an  injunction 
against  the  operation  of  his  tunnel,  alleging  that  the  hun- 
dred inches  it  spouted  had  been  taken  from  their  stream. 
A  hard  task  was  before  the  Etiwanda  attorneys.  Though 
they  were  certain  that  the  tunnel  tapped  the  Day  Canon 
stream  underground  they  had  no  proof.  In  the  face  of 
their  efforts  Smith  smiled  serenely  and  defied  the  opposi- 
tion to  raze  the  mountain  and  lay  bare  the  connection 
alleged  to  exist.  After  weeks  of  cogitation— duly  charged 
in  the  bill— one  of  the  Etiwanda  lawyers  remembered  a 
simple  experiment  of  his  high-school  days.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  pure  water  does  not  affect  blue  litmus  paper,  but 
that  the  paper  resents  the  slightest  trace  of  acid  and  turns 
red.  The  fight  was  won.  Gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  were 
poured  into  Etiwanda 's  vanishing  stream  up  in  the  canon, 
and  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smith  tunnel,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  spur,  blue  litmus  paper  was  immersed  in  the 
water  issuing  from  the  drift.  In  due  time  the  anxious 
watchers  saw  the  blue  paper  blush,  proof  positive  of  the 
presence  of  acid  in  Smith's  water. 
The  simple  experiment  established 
the  identity  of  the  Etiwanda  water 
and  saved  the  colony  a  supply  now 
valued  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Running  water  is  like  the  wild 
duck  in  the  air,  it  has  no  owner  until 
it  has  been  taken  and  captured.  So 
long  as  water  runs  in  its  natural  bed 
it  cannot  be  sold,  just  as  the  flock  of 
ducks  whirring  over  the  pass  has  no 
cash  value  while  on  the  wing.  The 
proprietor  of  the  duck-pass  may, 
however,  sell  others  the  right  to  go 
upon  his  land  and  transmute  the 
ducks  into  personal  property  by 
shooting  them.  In  the  same  way 
the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment give  settlers  the  right  to  go 
upon  public  lands,  rope  a  stream 
running  in  its  wild  state  and  carry 
its  water  away  in  ditches.  The 
right  to  take  water  out  of  a  running 
stream,  the  water  right,  is  negotiable 
and  may  be  sold.  If  the  ducks  stay 
away  from  a  pass  the  buyer  of  the 
hunting  privilege  cannot  recover  the 
amount  he  paid.  Neither  can  the 
buyer  of  a  water  right  demand  his 
money  back  if  the  stream  dries  up. 
Several  years  ago  a  rancher  invested 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  little  stream 
of  ten  inches,  issuing  at  the  head  of 
(Concluded  on  Page  42) 
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Holding  the  Pigeon 
to  the  Window  She 
Released  It 


|0,  ENCORE 
—once  again 
—they  have 
disperse',  the 
Peace  Pretenders 
at  The  Hague!" 

The  French- 
man driving  the 
car  flourished  his 
gauntlet  from  the 
steering  wheel — 
having  waited 
until  a  swerve  in 
the  road  assured 

effect  to  the  gesture.  His  little  black  mustaches  turned 
upward  in  a  derisive  smile.  He  replaced  his  hand,  but 
only  to  rasp  the  fuel-feed  farther  open  and  rush  his  three 
American  companions  at  twice  their  previous  illegal  speed 
along  the  Rhine  road. 

"Yes,  once  more,  Monsieur  Endicott,"  he  triumphed 
over  the  American  peace  delegate  holding  to  the  seat 
beside  him,  "you  have  abandon'  your  hope  at  The  Hague; 
and  once  more  you  run,  like  the  scare'  child,  to  Geneva?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur  Racicot" — the  American  peace  delegate 
raised  his  high-bred  face  with  a  grim  smile— "again  I 
came  with  the  rest  to  Holland,  hoping  to  prevent  war; 
and  once  more,  as  you  have  guessed,  I  am  on  my  way 
from  the  Peace  Conference  to  the  Red  Cross  in  Switzerland. 
For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  make  war,  when 
it  comes,  perhaps  more— bearable." 

The  sallow-skinned  chauffeur  grinned.  "The  Red 
Cross!  I  am  not  oppose'  to  him.  We  may  need  your 
Red  Cross— perhaps  still  once  again!"  He  shoved  it  off 
with  a  shrug.  "But  The  Hague— pouf!  I  blow  away 
your  Hague;  it  is  nothing! " 

The  road  beside  the  Rhine  descended  suddenly,  and  for 
ten  kilometers  ahead  ran  straight  and  safe.  The  French- 
man slowed  the  car.  The  American  beside  him  relaxed  his 
hold  on  the  seat,  but  still  smiled  without  answering.  He 
glanced  down  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  deep  and  green, 
marked  by  moist  pasture  and  high  sedge,  with  the  great 
German  river  flowing  majestically  between.  Across  it  he 
saw  rise  the  smoky  ranges  of  the  great  Black  Forest  of 
Baden,  while  nearer,  upon  his  right,  shot  up  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"  Alsace,  Father" — the  girl  in  the  tonneau  leaned  forward 
before  Endicott  replied — "isn't  the  most  tactful  place  to 
discuss  The  Hague  with  Monsieur  Racicot,  particularly 
as  Roland  tells  me  Monsieur  Racicot  is  no  longer  his 
chauffeur,  but  his  partner  in  working  out,  here  in  Alsace, 
a  scheme  which  will  make  The  Hague  unnecessary! 
Oh!"— she  sank  back,  half  apologetic  and  half  teasing— 
"shouldn't  I  have  told  him,  Roland?" 

Roland  Travis,  the  owner  of  the  car,  bit  the  lip  half 
hidden  by  his  Vandyke  beard  and  controlled  himself. 
But  the  Frenchman  threw  up  both  hands  in  delighted 
acquiescence. 

"Yes,  yes!  Precise';  precise',  mademoiselle! "  he  cried, 
with  a  look  of  something  more  than  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  girl.  "For  why?  Mademoiselle  discerns 
plainly  that  The  Hague  is  always  futile !  The  nations  are 
disperse' — all  remain  little— petit.  They  fight  forever 
their  little  wars.  All  this  because  The  Hague  cannot  agree 
and  desire  above  all  to  avoid  the  one  great  war,  mademoi- 
selle, world-wide— so  simple,  so  inevitable, so—  necessaire!" 

The  peace  delegate  frowned.  "A  universal  war, 
Monsieur  Racicot?" 

"For  once,  monsieur!  Since  the  world  grew  big  there 
has  lived  in  it  only  one  man  with  the  will  to  make  of  it  all 
one  empire — and  he  was  French.  I,  too,  am  French, 
monsieur!  When  comes  this  war  it  shall  set  over  the 
empire  of  Europe,  America — tout  le  monde — a  fourth 
Napoleon!  Pah!  you  smile  with  your  shaved  lips, 
Monsieur  Endicott,  as  though  I  speak  wildly.  For  the 
instant  we  will  say  no  more.  But  believe  me,  Messieurs 
de  la  Haye"—  he  flourished  grandly  to  the  audience  he 
pretended  to  find  before  his  wheels— "now  comes  the 
great  war!  I,  Henri  Racicot,  am  about  to  see  to  it  myself 
—and  soon! " 

"Shut  up,  you  fool! "—Travis'  clutch  on  his  collar 
choked  the  chauffeur  effectively  at  last— "and  get  us 
back  on  to  the  road.  I  was  trying  to  tell  Alice,  Mr. 
Endicott,"  he  explained  to  his  guest  in  front,  "  how  I  have 


come  to  expatriate  myself  here,  as  she  calls  it,  for  these 
last  two  years.  I  am  working  out  an  idea  which,  I  trust, 
without  bringing  on  the  worldwide  war  of  which  Racicot 
speaks  so  crazily,  still  cannot  fail  to  influence  inter- 
national relations  as  nothing  since  powder  or  steam.  For 
me,  Alice  "  — he  lowered  his  voice  meaningly—"  it  will  mean 
power  and  station  such  as  I  could  not  otherwise  attain; 
and  for  you  also,  if  you  wish.  I  have  four  working 
together  for  me  on  it,  Mr.  Endicott."  He  raised  his  voice 
again.  "The  Italian  in  the  combination,  thank  Heaven, 
didn't  demand  to  work  on  home  soil.  Racicot  and  Eller, 
the  German,  did.  However,  as  Racicot  has  never  con- 
ceded this  Alsace  to  Germany,  I  fixed  them  up  here." 

"I  see."  Endicott  smiled  a  little  more  interestedly. 
"And  the  other — the  fourth?" 

"  Oh,  the  other— the  fourth  "  Travis  checked  him- 
self awkwardly. 

But  the  Frenchman,  having  recovered  his  spirits  with 
his  breath,  blew  a  salute  from  his  fingertips  toward  a 
strange  figure  which  shot  suddenly  into  sight  from  a  road 
to  the  right. 

"The  fourth,  messieurs— mademoiselle ! "  he  cried 
excitedly.   "Behol'!    He  comes!" 

The  strange  and  very  swiftly-moving  object  had 
cleared  itself  from  the  obstructions  in  the  field  to  the  right 
and  directed  itself,  as  if  in  mutual  recognition,  toward 
Travis'  machine  on  the  Rhine  road.  As  it  dashed  upon 
them  Endicott  and  his  daughter  made  it  out  as  some  strange 
sort  of  motor  with  a  very  wide,  flat  body,  all  engine  and 
naked  cylinders,  apparently  without  any  cooling  system 
whatever. 

Even  as  it  came  very  near,  though  it  still  continued 
its  high  speed,  the  motor  ran  without  noise  or  vibration 
of  any  sort.  The  single  man  in  it — bareheaded,  sun- 
burned and  flannel-shirted— was  not  steering,  but  sat 
watching,  as  though  fascinated,  the  working  of  his  engine. 
They  followed  breathlessly,  for  the  flash  of  the  few  remain- 
ing seconds,  his  daredevil  rush  to  destruction.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  expected  happened:  something  burst,  the 
machinery  was  flying  in  every  direction  and  the  man  was 
lying  in  the  grass  beside  the  road. 

Racicot  had  reversed  his  engines  almost  before  the 
crash  came.  He  and  Travis  leaped  down  at  once  beside 
the  mass  of  machinery,  but  the  young  man  who  had 
been  thrown  from  the  motor  was  back  to  it  before 
them.  Without  waiting  to  wipe  the  blood  and  mud  from 
his  bronzed  face,  without  a  glance  at  Travis'  companions, 
he  bent  his  broad  shoulders  over  what  was  left  of  his 
cylinders  and  felt  them  all  over.  He  stooped  to  a  box 
thrown  away  from  the  main  wreck  and  listened 
to  it  intently.   He  straightened. 

"Listen!  "—he  pointed  to  it  triumphantly— "and 
feel  them,  Roland ! "  He  placed  Travis'  hand  on  the 
cylinders.  "I  don't  know  what  went,  but  the  con- 
trol is  all  right  and  the  cylinders  stayed  cool! " 

"Hayden  Colbert! "  Alice  Endicott  brought  him 
about  by  her  cry  of  recognition.  "You  here,  too! 
So  you— Hayden 
was  the  other, 
Roland!"  She 
turned  upon  Travis 
reproachfully. 
"Here  with  you, 
and  you  never  told 
me! " 

"I  was  about 
to,  Alice,"  Travis 
defended  himself. 
"  But  I  didn't  have 

time  before   " 

He  pointed  to  the 
wreckage  and 
laughed. 

"Hayden,  you're 
not  hurt? "  She 
sprang  down  to  the 
experimenter. 

"You,  Alice!" 
the  young  man 
cried,  his  frank  eye 
shining  with  the 
light  seen  only  by 
the  woman  who  is 


loved,  "and  Mr.  Endicott!  Of  course  I'm  not  hurt.  But 
you  here! "  He  turned  quickly  to  Travis,  as  the  girl  had  a 
moment  before. 

"I  ran  across  them  at  the  Christoph,  Strassburg,  this 
morning. ' '  Travis  seemed  again  to  defend  himself.  ' '  They 
are  going  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  and  I  offered  to 
take  them  as  far  as  Basle." 

"  Roland  should  have  told  me  you  were  here  with  him," 
said  the  girl  injuredly.  "But  that  doesn't  excuse  you 
yourself,  Hayden,  for  not  letting  me  know  where  you  were. 
And  why  didn't  I  see  you  before  you  left  America?" ' 

"After  the  New  Netherlands  Trust  went  up  and  never 
came  down?"  Colbert  laughed. 

"You  should  have  known  that  would  make  me  feel  it 
much  more." 

Colbert's  lips  whitened. 

"I  must  be  in  Geneva  tomorrow  morning  to  represent 
America  when  the  conference  convenes,"  Endicott  said 
positively.  "But  surely  you  can  see  us  soon,  Colbert, 
either  here  after  the  Geneva  conference  or  in  America?" 

Colbert  looked  to  Travis  quickly,  but  found  the  other 
young  American  already  watching  him. 

"When  the  New  Netherlands  Trust  smashed,  you  know, 
Mr.  Endicott,"  Colbert  explained  straightforwardly,  "I 
was  turned  out  on  the  world.  I  had  not  many  accom- 
plishments. I  had  crossed  the  Baltic  on  the  ice  in  a 
Monaston  six-cylinder,  and  had  gone  more  than  half-way 
up  Popocatepetl  in  my  Bestal  roadster.  But  no  one  but 
Roland  here  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  value  of 
my  services  to  think  me  worth  even  food  and  shelter.  We 
are  just  pushing  our  work  here  to  a  finish.  I  cannot  leave 
Roland  now.  But" — he  recollected  suddenly— "I  saw  a 
telegram  in  a  Paris  paper,  the  other  day,  saying  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  had  resigned  and  that 
you  are  to  be  appointed  when  you  return.   Is  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Endicott  admitted.  "So  the  President  has 
written  me  privately,  and  I  have  promised  to  accept." 

"Then  I  don't  mind  letting  you  go  for  a  while,  Mr. 
Endicott— Alice! "  He  cleaned  his  hands  as  well  as  he 
could  before  he  took  theirs.  "For  if  you  are  Secretary 
of  War,  and  things  keep  on  with  us  as  they  have — 
eh,  Roland?— I  hope  soon  to  call  on  you,  Mr.  Endicott, 
on  business  concerning" — he  hesitated  and  glanced  at 
Travis— "universal  peace." 

Five  minutes  later  Colbert,  standing  where  he  had 
watched  the  motor  disappear,  looked  at  the  wreck  of  his 
machinery,  then  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  Roland  "—Alice 
Endicott  put  the  question  directly— "  which  to  Monsieur 
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Racicot  means  universal  war,  to  you  means  power,  and  to 
Hayden  means  peace?" 

"Are  you  so  anxious  to  know?"  Travis  teased  vaguely. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  the  girl  pressed. 

"I'll  tell  you  this  much,"  he  granted.  "Your  father 
isn't  the  only  man  going  away  from  The  Hague  to  become 
a  Minister  of  War.  All  the  rest  who've  been  speaking  for 
peace  are  hurrying  home  to  every  capital  in  Europe  to 
cry  for  more  men  and  guns  and  ships.  Soon  you'll  hear 
how  they  are  rushing  the  work  in  arsenals  and  shipyards. 
And  then,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  some  day— well,  one  of 
them  will  stop  work  all  of  a  sudden.  And  you'll  hear  from 
me!  No;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  now!  "—he  prevented 
her  next  question.   "Until  then  you  must  wait." 

The  girl  resigned  herself,  demurely  pouting,  then  turned 
impulsively  to  look  back  along  the  road  where  they  had 
left  Hayden  Colbert  standing  over  his  wrecked  machinery. 

The  month  was  November. 

It  began  in  Turkey.  April— the  fifth  month  of  John 
Endicott's  administration  of  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  -  had  opened  as  brightly 
as  the  four  preceding.  Of  course,  the 
European  delegates  to  The  Hague  had 
hurried  home  to  their  different  capi- 
tals to  recommence,  without  delay, 
increasing  their  army  and  navy  ap- 
propriations against  each  other.  By 
February  they  had  ceased  even  to 
throw  up  to  each  other  their  peace 
protestations  of  three  months  before, 
and  were  as  busy  building  more  battle-  . 
ships  and  raising  more  regiments  as 
ever.  Yet  up  to  the  first  week  in  April 
there  had  been  nothing  more  menac- 
ing in  the  European  situation  than 
the  disturbing  fact— to  England— 
that  Germany  was  undoubtedly  rush- 
ing work  on  its  new  Dreadnoughts 
faster  than  the  Britons  themselves 
were  building,  when  out  of  this  clear 
sky  flashed  the  lightning. 

It  concerned  itself  first  with  the 
status  of  American  citizens  in  Turkey; 
its  second  step  had  to  do  with  one  of 
these  American  citizens  (by  name, 
Ali  Muchad),  with  a  German  tramp 
steamer  which  touched  in  an  evil 
hour  at  the  Turkish  port  of  Saloniki, 
and  with  an  English  gunboat  which 
it  happened  to  find  there.  Its  tem- 
porary culmination  was  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  revelation  of  an 
abrupt  and  inexplicable  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the 
Powers,  which  disrupted  diplomacy, 
set  suspicion  scurrying  after  suspicion, 
sent  rushing  upon  Washington  a  hun- 
dred secret  cipher  dispatches  from  the 
five  chief  chancelleries  of  Europe,  and 
—for  the  day  of  April  6— put  the 
preservation  or  the  destruction  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  American  advocate 
of  peace,  the  Secretary  of  War. 

So  the  morning  of  Thursday,  April 
7,  opened  early  in  the  offices  of  the  War 
Department—a  gray  day,  shadowy 
with  forebodings.   As  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  hurried  into  the 
great  granite  building  at  eight-thirty, 
already  the  anterooms  were  besieged  by  messengers,  cor- 
respondents, envoys  and  attaches  of  a  dozen  different  lega- 
tions.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  entering  the  inner  office 
hurriedly,  glanced  anxiously  over  his  chief's  calendarfor  the 
day.   He  saw,  as  he  well  knew,  that  before  the  first  formal 
appointment  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  most  important 
personage  representing  a  most  important  continental 
Power,  Mr.  Endicott  had  a  mass  of  correspondence, 
dispatches  and  detail  to  examine.   Yet,  though  it  was  now 
a  quarter  to  the  hour,  the  Secretary  had  not  arrived. 

The  quarter  hour  passed  pitilessly;  the  gilded  clock 
struck  nine.  The  important  personage— small  and  podgy, 
but  in  impressive  uniform  and  attended  by  an  officer 
whose  mustaches  tickled  his  eyelashes— had  arrived 
promptly  at  the  hour  of  his  appointment,  and  was  sternly 
pacing  the  anteroom.  The  Assistant  kept  one  eye  upon 
the  clock ;  the  gilded  hand  crept  on  and  turned  toward  the 
three-quarters.  The  important  personage,  his  rosy  gills 
purple  with  vexation,  sent  his  attendant  for  the  fifth  time 
to  the  Secretary's  door. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  desperate  at  the 
approach  of  the  ten-o'clock  appointment  with  a  second 
important  personage  from  another  Power,  again  called 
up  the  Endicott  home  without  satisfaction;  again  ap- 
pealed by  telephone  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Navy 
and  to  all  the  other  Cabinet  officers;  appealed  once  more 
even  to  the  President  himself,  and  put  down  the  receiver 


despairingly.  The  Assistant  Secretary  felt  on  his  shoulders 
the  weight  of  the  five  continents  that  were  awaiting  word 
from  his  chief. 

"There  is  no  use  calling  any  one  further,  Acton."  A 
quiet  voice  behind  him  brought  the  Assistant  around 
quickly.  "Announce  at  once  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
indisposed  and  detained  at  his  home  indefinitely." 

"At  his  home? "  The  Assistant  stared  into  the  face  of 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service.  "But  I 
have  called  up  his  home  and  he  is  not  there! " 

"  Notify  the  President,"  the  Chief  of  Secret  Service  went 
on  mercilessly,  "that  the  Secretary  disappeared  last  night 
between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  Observatory  grounds  at 
the  end  of  Massachusetts  Avenue.  My  men  have  been 
scouring  the  city  for  him  ever  since.  We  have  just  made 
certain  that  it  is  not  possible  he  is  now  in  Washington." 

"What?"  the  Assistant  gasped.  "Mr.  Endicott  left 
Washington  when  the  President  has  put  the  very  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  his  hands?" 

"Disappeared,  I  said— not  left,"  the  Chief  corrected 
precisely,  "in  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds.    A  young 


"  Because  the  only  clew  of  any  sort,"  the  Chief  explained, 
"is  this,  which  was  found  in  the  Observatory  grounds." 
He  pulled  an  automobile  gauntlet  from  his  pocket. 

"I  see.  R.  V.  T."  The  Assistant  read  the  initials 
embroidered  on  the  glove.  "Four  days  ago  — Monday," 
he  recollected  suddenly,  "I  forwarded  to  Alice  Endicott  a 
telegram  from  Roland  V.  Travis.  It  was  personal.  But" 
—he  dived  among  Endicott's  private  papers  and  drew  out 
the  original  form  triumphantly —"see:  'Am  sailing  for 
America  today  on  the  Terrestria.  Expect  me  in  Washington 
next  week.  Roland  V.  Travis.'  But  it  was  sent  from  Berlin, 
and  even  the  new  Terrestria  couid  not  bring  him  here 
before  Sunday,  at  the  soonest— if  this  R.  V.  T.  were  he." 

"Berlin!  No,  he  could  not  have  been  here,"  the  Chief 
agreed,  "though  this  gauntlet,  as  perhaps  you  noticed, 
was  bought  in  Berlin."  He  repocketed  the  glove,  care- 
fully folding  the  message  with  it. 

"You  do  not  believe  Berlin  had  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  Endicott's  disappearance?"  the  Assistant  questioned. 

"  Certainly,  at  the  present  moment,"  the  Chief  answered 
guardedly,  "  Berlin  is  the  European  capital  most  interested 
in  Mr.  Endicott's  disappearance.  It 
is  out  of  my  line,  but  since  Monday 
'      |         nobody  has  known  what  to  make  of 
fctti&^-ty  -  Germany.    All  other  cards,  except 

v$ffi''V?  '  hers,  are  on  the  table.   For  a  week 

\'^r/i,: Germany  has  been  flouting  in  the  face 
ytf^T  of  nations;  it  has  overturned  all  inter- 

»i  t          'cl  national  expectations.  Diplomats 

jK  *  \         \  pooh-pooh  the  chance  of  European 

*  war;  but  that  is  the  diplomatic 

method— and  those  same  diplomats 
are  walking  as  if  on  eggs.  The  jour- 
nals— to  be  sure,  they  are  yellow 
journals— predict  military  and  naval 
preparations  in  Germany  unequaled 
since  all  Europe  jumped  to  arms 
against  the  first  Napoleon!  Yes,  I 
would  keep  an  eye  on  Germany ! " 

The  Assistant  glanced  at  a  cipher 
telegram  before  locking  it  in  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

"Preparations  for  war!"  he  said 
contemptuously.  "If  it  is  any  satis- 
faction to  you  to  know,  Germany 
yesterday  suspended  the  orders  for  its 
new  Dreadnoughts!" 


With  Forty  Machines,  in  One  Night  I  Can  Destroy  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersbur 

man  named  Colbert— you  do  not  know  by  chance  any 
one  giving  his  name  as  Colbert?  Thank  you.  I  thought 
not.  Neither  does  any  one  else  connected  with  official  life 
here  in  Washington.  This  Colbert  called  at  Mr.  Endicott's 
home  last  night.  The  Secretary  admitted  him  into  the 
private  study.  They  had  a  very  heated  talk.  Both  left 
together  almost  on  a  run  down  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
My  man  detailed  to  look  after  the  Secretary  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  them.  He  followed,  however,  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  behind.  The  Secretary  and  Colbert 
entered  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds  together  just  at 
half-past  ten.   They  never  came  out." 

"What  happened  to  him?  Why  did  he  not  come  out?" 
the  Assistant  appealed  excitedly. 

The  Chief  smiled  grimly.  "  You  ask  more  than  I  know. 
Mr.  Endicott  went  into  the  Observatory  grounds.  He 
never  came  out  of  them.  He  is  not  in  them  now.  This 
man  Colbert  never  came  out.  He  is  not  in  them  now. 
That  is  all  I  can  tell  you." 

The  Assistant  stared  at  the  Chief,  wild-eyed. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  demanded. 
"I  have  sent  for  my  best  man — McBirnie— to  come 
here  at  once  from  New  York.    I  have  telegraphed  Alice 
Endicott— who  is  in  California— to  wire  me  at  once 
anything  she  may  know  about  Colbert,  and  also  anything 
she  may  know  of  any  one  having  initials  R.  V.  T." 
"R.  V.  T.?"   Acton  jumped  up  quickly.  "Why?" 


Since  the  Spanish-American  War 
Washington  had  not  so  shaken  the 
diplomatic  centers  of  Europe  as  by 
the  information  published  in  the  even- 
ing papers  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  disappeared.  The  foreign  corre- 
spondents, crowding  the  cables  with 
their  news,  within  five  hours  had 
flashed  it  to  a  score  of  capitals.  At 
home  the  Republican  imperialist 
newspapers  commented  upon  the 
affair  guardedly.  The  Democratic 
journals  displayed  it  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  international  scandals  to 
be  expected  if  the  Administration  con- 
tinued to  interfere  in  foreign  affairs. 
In  Europe  it  was  taken  as  a  cause  for 
alarm  and  suspicion  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  United  States;  each  country 
feared  it  a  trick  to  favor  some  other 
in  the  existing  international  crisis. 
And  even  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  of  Tokio, 
put  an  extra  on  the  streets  with  a 
cartoon  showing  the  American  Secretary  of  "Peace" 
hiding  under  a  glass  mountain,  with  a  telescope  on  his 
arm,  through  which  he  was  calmly  observing  the  inter- 
national commotion  caused  by  his  hiding. 

These  comments,  cabled  back  to  Washington  almost 
before  they  appeared  in  the  foreign  capitals,  reached  the 
Chief  of  Secret  Service  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
just  in  time  for  him  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  man, 
McBirnie,  together  with  the  answer  to  his  telegram  to 
Alice  Endicott  at  Los  Angeles: 

If  Colbert,  who  called  for  father,  is  Hayden  Colbert. 
New  York,  have  no  fear  for  intentional  personal  injure- 
to  father.  R.  V.  T.  is  Roland  V.  Travis.  Watch  for 
Frenchman,  Henri  Racicot.  May  mean  international 
developments.  Am  returning  Transcontinental  Express; 
reach  Washington  Monday.  Alice  Endicott. 

"No  fear  for  intentional  injury"!  She  might  have  told 
a  little  more.  She  knows  more."  McBirnie  twisted  his 
long  neck  nervously.  He  returned  the  telegram  to  the 
Chief  at  the  end  of  a  long  arm,  and  crossed  his  long  legs, 
jerky  and  excitable.  "Hayden  Colbert— Roland  V. 
Travis— Henri  Racicot!  She  thinks  it's  enough  just  to 
mention  their  names.  But  I  don't  know  them.  Guess 
they  don't  move  in  counterfeiting  circles." 

"There's  a  Who's  Who  outside  of  counterfeiting."  The 
Chief  pointed  to  the  volume. 
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McBirnie  pounced  upon  it.  "Hayden 
Colbert;  large  holder  of  real  estate;  famous 

collection  of  paintings;  born  1842   

Go  on!    Don't  tell  me  any  man  of  that 

age  " 

"That's  the  father,"  the  Chief  inter- 
rupted. "He  died  the  year  that  book 
was  printed.  This  must  be  the  son.  I 
made  inquiries  this  afternoon,  after  I  got 
Miss  Endicott's  telegram.  The  son  pitched 
baseball  for  Yale,  traveled,  drove  a  motor, 
tried  power  boats,  lost  all  his  money  when 
the  New  Netherlands  Trust  Company 
smashed,  and  hasn't  been  heard  of  for  two 
years— until  last  night.   Try  Travis." 

McBirnie  opened  to  the  letter  T. 

'"Roland  V.  Travis,  born  1872,  Phila- 
delphia; educated  at  German  gymnasia 
and  Heidelberg;  multimillionaire;  coal  and 
oil  properties  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia;  residence  abroad.'   Very  soft  for  Roland !  'Son 
of  Edmund  Travis,  born  1849;  mine  owner.   Grandson  of 
Richard  Travis,  born  1824,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  immi- 
grant; purchaser  of  properties  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
mountains  of  Virginia.'" 

"  Here's  something  more  to  help  you. ' '  The  Chief  tossed 
toward  McBirnie  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper  dated 
three  months  before. 

The  engagement  is  rumored  of  Miss  Alice  Endicott, 
daughter  of  the  new  Secretary  of  War.  The  lucky  man  is 
said  to  be  Roland  V.  Travis,  of  Philadelphia  and  Berlin. 
The  romance  appears  to  have  been  of  long  standing. 
Miss  Endicott  and  Mr.  Travis  first  met  in  Philadelphia 
six  years  ago.  Mr.  Travis,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
resided  in  Germany,  and  last  fall  when  Miss  Endicott 
accompanied  her  famous  father  to  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  the  couple  met  again.  Mr.  Travis  is  said  to 
have  money  enough  to  support  two— about  $30,000,000. 
Miss  Endicott  has  been  declared  the  most  beautiful,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  widely-popular  young  women 
of  Washington  society. 

" Engaged— not! "  said  McBirnie  decidedly.  "Or  he 
would  have  known  she  was  in  California  and  telegraphed 
her  there  instead  of  here  at  Washington." 

"Miss  Endicott  was  expected  in  Washington  last 
Monday,"  the  Chief  answered,  "but  her  return  was 
delayed.  His  telegram  shows  he  was  informed  of  her 
plans,  but  not  of  the  change  in  them." 

McBirnie  pointed  a  meaning  finger  at  his  Chief.  " '  May 
mean  international  developments,'  her  wire  says.  What 
can  this  pair  of  society-seeking,  motor-driving,  'haw-haw' 
boys,  Colbert  and  Travis,  have  to  do  with  international 
developments?  If  there  is  anything  international  in  it  it's 
this  Frenchman  that  she  warns  us  to  watch.  Colbert  can't 
be  found —sank  into  the  earth  at  the  Observatory.  Racicot 
may  still  be  above  ground.   Is  he  in  Washington?" 

"That's  for  you  to  find  out,"  said  the  Chief  impolitely. 

"Per  hotel  registers — first,"  suggested  McBirnie. 

And  he  crammed  a  broad-brimmed  derby  on  his  bald 
head  and  went  swiftly  out  into  the  darkness. 

"Could  you  appoint  one"— a  liquid  voice  asked  as  he 
separated  himself  from  the  stocky  form  into  which  he 
stumbled  on  his  reckless  rush  from  the  Treasury  building 
— "could  you  appoint  one  to  a  hotel?" 

McBirnie  bowed  galvanically ;  though  by  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentence  the  stranger  was  a  foreigner,  by 
his  tones  he  was  a  person  of  education. 

"Am  on  my  way  to  the  Arlington,"  the  Secret  Service 
man  replied  courteously.  "  Come  along,  sir,  if  you  want." 

"You  are  most  considerate."  The  man  fell  in  beside 
McBirnie.  But  a  moment  later,  glancing  at  his  companion 
as  they  passed  a  street  lamp,  the  detective  regretted  the 
politeness  which  had  led  him  to  say  "  sir  " ;  for  the  stranger 
wore  clothes  spotted  with  grease  and  oil,  a  flannel  shirt 
whose  turned-up  collar  showed  above  the  rough  suit,  and 
carried  a  disreputable  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"What's  your  trade?"  McBirnie  demanded  brusquely. 

"A  chauffeur,"  the  man  replied  a  little  sadly.  "Once 
I  learn'  the  motor  by  sport;  now  I  live  by  him." 

"A  dago?" 

"Italian,  signor." 

"That's  dago.  The  Arlington's  no  place  for  you.  Why 
didn't  you  look  for  a  room  near  the  railway  station? 
What  road  did  you  come  in  by?" 

His  companion  appeared  at  a  loss. 

"Railroad— railroad,  of  course!"  McBirnie  explained 
roughly.  "A  dago  ought  to  know  what  a  railroad  is. 
Shovel,  shovel  — ties,  iron  rails,  choo-choo!  Railroad!" 

"I  am  perfectly  acquaint'  with  the  railroad,"  said  his 
companion  serenely,  "from  its  beginning  with  Signor 
Stephenson's  Rocket  down  to  Signor  Harriman's  day, 
which  is  present." 

"Well,  what  road  was  it?"  asked  McBirnie  irritably. 
"TheB.  &0.?    Here!   Don't  crowd  against  me! " 

The  Italian,  close  at  his  side,  seemed  to  consider. 

"Yes;  the  B.  &  O.,"  he  agreed  finally. 

"Or  the  B.  &P.?" 

"Yes;  the  B.  &  P.,"  the  foreigner  agreed  again. 


Their  Shots  Were  Unanswered 


' '  You  '11  make  a  hit  as  a  chauffeur —you  will !  "  McBirnie 
pushed  the  man  from  him.  "On  your  way,  Garibaldi — 
you  to  the  garage! " 

"With  many  gratitudes!"  The  Italian  fell  away 
and  lost  himself  with  alacrity— commendable  alacrity, 
McBirnie  thought,  until  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  pocket 
a  moment  later  and  discovered  that  the  gauntlet  and  Alice 
Endicott's  telegram,  together  with  the  notes  he  had  made 
of  the  case,  had  disappeared. 

It  did  not  tend  to  restore  Mr.  McBirnie's  equanimity 
after  finding  at  the  Shoreham— the  next  hotel  he  visited 
after  the  Arlington— the  name  "Henri  Racicot,  Paris," 
occupying  two  lines  on  the  register,  to  learn  that  Monsieur 
Racicot  had  departed  a  week  before  so  suddenly  that  he 
had  left  his  luggage  behind  him.  And  the  sweat  of  per- 
plexity broke  out  on  the  detective's  brow  when,  an  hour 
later,  he  discovered  at  the  cable  office  that  on  the  day 
of  Racicot's  departure  the  following  cablegram  had  been 
sent  by  Colbert  to  Travis  in  Germany: 


Roland  V.  Travis, 

Hotel  Adlon,  Berlin. 
Perfected. 


Colbert. 


"Perfected!"  McBirnie  puzzled  over  the  enigmatical 
message.  "Perfected?  Is  it  cipher?  Perfected  what ? " 
And  he  arranged  the  perplexing  incidents  he  had  unearthed 
as  nearly  as  he  could  in  their  sequence: 

"A  Frenchmanleaves  the  Shoreham  without  his  baggage; 
Colbert  cables  Travis  'Perfected';  Travis  cables  Alice 
Endicott '  Expect  me  in  a  week ' ;  Germany  gets  bumptious; 
an  American  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secre- 
tary goes  out  with  him  and  never  comes  back ;  an  Italian 
picks  my  pocket!  Miss  Alice  Endicott,  I  beg  your  pardon; 
'  international'  is  the  correct  word! " 

He  faced  the  western  darkness  where,  on  the  Trans- 
continental Limited,  three  thousand  miles  away,  the 
daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  hastening  home — 
due  on  Monday.  He  turned  to  the  east,  where  the  Ter- 
restria,  a  thousand  miles  at  sea,  was  steaming  toward 
New  York  with  Roland  Travis— on  Monday  also  due  in 
Washington.  He  took  off  his  mushroom  hat  and  mopped 
his  dripping  brow. 

"Heaven  send  Monday!"  said  McBirnie  fervently. 

In  the  mean  time  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  the  two 
Americas  and  part  of  Africa  watched  the  Bird  of  Peace, 
which,  with  one  foot  still  clinging  to  the  continental  soil, 
fluttered  as  though  to  take  flight. 

As  the  train  of  sleepers  drew  into  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  station  McBirnie  rushed  forward,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Miss  Endicott!  "  He  checked  the  graceful  girl  as  she 
descended  the  car  steps,  and  with  his  long  forefinger 
he  pointed  to  himself:  "McBirnie,  of  the  Secret  Service. 
Your  motor  is  waiting— chauffeur  with  a  scar  under  his 
right  eye — I  thought  so." 

He  led  her  out  to  the  motor,  stepped  in  and  closed  the 
door  of  the  limousine  behind  him. 

"Allow  me  to  ride  up  with  you.  Saves  time!  Now, 
Miss  Endicott,"  he  said  impressively,  "why  'international 
developments'?" 

"Why?"   The  arched  brows  puckered  perplexedly. 

"Plain  enough,  isn't  it?  You  telegraphed  us,  'may 
mean  international  developments. '  I  want  to  know  how 
you  know  your  father's  disappearance  may  mean  'inter- 
national developments. '  You  accompanied  him  to  The 
Hague  last  fall.   Was  it  anything  at  The  Hague?" 


"No;  afterward!"  Alice  Endicott  answered  promptly. 
"But  I  myself  do  not  understand  it,  Mr.  McBirnie.  We 
met  Mr.  Travis  at  Strassburg,  and  he  took  us  to  Basle 
in  his  motor.  The  car  was  driven  by  Racicot,  who  Mr. 
Travis  said  was  his  partner.  They  were  planning  some- 
thing. Monsieur  said  it  would  mean  worldwide  war.  Mr. 
Travis  said  it  would  mean  for  him  power  and  social  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Colbert  said  it  would  mean 
universal  peace." 

"  Ah! "  interrupted  McBirnie.  "  Colbert 
was  with  you?" 

"No,  Mr.  McBirnie.  Until  then  we  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Colbert,  and  Mr.  Travis  had 
not  told  us  he  was  there.  Mr.  Colbert,  too, 
was  Roland's  partner.  And  there  was  an- 
other, a  German;  and  another,  an  Italian." 

"International,  sure  enough!"  said  the 
detective.   "And  you  met  Colbert?" 

"Mr.  Colbert  came  rushing  along  the 
road  in  the  strangest-looking  motor  car  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  car 
blew  up  in  every  direction.  They  all  seemed 
very  much  excited.  Mr.  Colbert  did  not 
even  notice  me,  though  I  had  not  seen  him 

for  more  than  two  years  " 

"You  knew  Colbert  before,  Miss  Endi- 
cott?" asked  McBirnie. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl." 
"And  they  were  very  much  excited? 
Now,  what  did  they  say,  Miss  Endicott, 
while  they  were  very  much  excited?" 
The  girl  reflected.    "Mr.  Colbert  said,  'See,  Roland, 
the  control  is  all  right  and  the  cylinders  stayed  cool!'" 
"'The  control  is  all  right  and  the  cylinders  stayed 
cool,'"  McBirnie  repeated  blankly.    "The  control  is  all 
right— that's  motor;  that's  not  politics!    Miss  Endicott, 
anything  you  tell  me  will  go  no  further.    Beg  pardon — 
are  you  engaged  to  Travis?" 

The  blood  rose  to  Alice  Endicott's  cheeks,  and  she 
hesitated.  "Mr.  Travis  asked  me,"  she  admitted  finally. 
"I— I  was  not  sure  of  my  answer.  It  was  at  Basle.  I  told 
Mr.  Travis  I  liked  people  who  did  things,  and  he  has  not 
done  very  much,  you  know,  except  spend  money.  So  Mr. 
Travis  asked  me  to — to  wait  before  answering  him.  He 
showed  me  how  all  the  peace  delegates  from  The  Hague 
were  hastening  home  to  build  more  warships  and  raise  new 
regiments,  and  he  said  some  day  soon  one  of  the  nations 
would  stop  doing  this,  and  he  did  not  want  me  to  answer 
him  until  that  had  happened." 

"What! "  cried  McBirnie.  " Now,  what  d'you  think  he 
meant  by  that?" 

"I  think,"  said  Alice  Endicott  straightforwardly,  "that 
he  was  working  on  something  which  would  affect  the 
whole  world  and  which  he  could  not  tell  me  about. 
And  when  he  saw  I  was  doubtful  how  to  answer  him  he 
wanted  me  to  wait  until  he  had  succeeded  in  what  he  was 
doing;  and  the  proof  of  his  success  would  be  that  one  of 

the  nations  would  stop  its  war  preparations  " 

"Like  Germany,"  interpolated  McBirnie,  "which  has 
just  suspended  the  orders  for  its  new  Dreadnoughts." 

The  girl  paled  suddenly.  "  Has  Germany  done  that,  Mr. 
McBirnie?"  she  faltered.  "  Then  that  is  the  explanation 
of  Mr.  Travis'  telegram.  He  is  coming  to  me  here  in 
Washington  for  his  answer! " 

The  limousine  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Endicott  home. 
McBirnie  assisted  Alice  Endicott  up  the  steps.  On  a  table 
in  the  paneled  hall  lay  one  of  the  yellow  envelopes  of  the 
telegraph  company.   She  seized  it  and  tore  it  open. 

"Mr.  Travis  is  at  the  Shoreham,"  she  cried.  "If  you 
want  to  see  him  you  may  use  the  motor." 

McBirnie  turned,  dashed  down  the  steps,  and  slammed 
shut  the  door  of  the  limousine. 

"Shoreham!"  he  shouted,  "like  the  devil!"  and  threw 
himself  back  against  the  cushions.  "'The  control  is  all 
right, ' "  he  repeated  Colbert's  words  as  the  girl  had  given 
them  to  him,  "'and  the  cylinders' — that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it!  Conundrum:  What  is  it  that  means  at  the 
same  time  worldwide  war  and  universal  peace  and  power 
and  station  to  Mr.  Travis?  It's  not  the  Who's  Who  the 
Chief  ought  to  have  given  me  to  solve  this  case;  it's  the 
libretto  of  Haverly's  Minstrels!  " 

As  McBirnie  reached  for  the  register  at  the  Shoreham 
he  found  his  way  unintentionally  blocked  by  a  stocky,  but 
distinguished,  foreign-looking  gentleman.  In  turning,  the 
foreign-looking  gentleman  stepped  on  McBirnie's  foot. 

"A  thousand  pardons.  Signor  Detective! "  he  murmured 
liquidly,  silk  hat  in  hand,  and  was  gone. 

Something  of  recognition  and  surprise  stirred  in 
McBirnie.  He  gazed  perplexedly  until  the  foreign  gentle- 
man had  disappeared  through  the  hotel  entrance.  Sud- 
denly he  crammed  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  dashed  after 
him.  The  street  was  empty.  McBirnie  ran  to  the  corner. 
The  gentleman  was  not  in  sight.  Pale  with  astonishment 
and  chagrin,  the  detective  reentered  the  hotel. 

"Why  the  deuce,"  he  said  to  himself  as  the  page  of  the 
register  which  the  foreign-looking  gentleman  had  left  open 
at  Travis'  name  met  his  eye,  "is  he  looking  up  Roland  V. 
Travis,  too?" 
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For  the  immaculate  gentleman  who  had  stepped  on 
McBirnie's  foot  was  none  other  than  the  greasy  Italian 
chauffeur  who,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  had  picked  the 
detective's  pocket  of  the  automobile  gauntlet  and  Alice 
Endicott's  telegram! 

The  hotel  clerk  said  Travis  was  in  his  rooms.  McBirnie 
hurried  into  the  elevator  and  out  again  at  the  floor  above. 
He  softly  tried  Travis'  door  and  found  it  unlocked.  He 
entered,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood  with  his 
back  against  it. 

Travis'  pointed  beard  and  flushed  face  appeared 
excitedly  at  the  opening  to  an  inner  room. 

"Now,  Mr.  Roland  V.  Travis,"  said  McBirnie,  signifi- 
cantly pointing,  "nobody  is  trying  to  start  anything, 
nobody  is  trying  to  make  any  unnecessary  trouble.  But  I 
am  McBirnie,  of  the  Secret  Service,  and  I  want  to  know 
where  the  Secretary  of  War  is,  and  why  he  has  dis- 
appeared." 

"  It's  none  of  your  business!  "  Travis  answered  angrily. 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  replied  McBirnie. 

"I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Endicott  is!  I  didn't  even 
know  that  he  had  disappeared  until  the  Terrestria  reached 
New  York  this  morning! " 

"Now,  Mr.  Roland  V.  Travis,"  McBirnie  expostulated, 
"I'll  leave  it  to  your  good  sense.  You  meet  Miss  Alice 
Endicott  in  Europe,  where  you've  got  men  of  four  or  five 
different  nationalities  working  for  you,  and  you  tell  her 
something  important  is  going  to  happen,  and  you  give  her 
a  sign  so  she'll  know  when  it's  to  be  expected.  When 
some  nation,  you  say  to  her,  stops  war  preparations  you'll 
find  Roland  V.  Travis  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Very  good. 
Germany  stops  war  preparations.  Your  man  Racicot, 
who  was  with  you  in  Europe,  registers  at  the  Shoreham, 
Washington,  and  disappears.  Your  man  Colbert,  who 
was  in  Europe  with  you,  too,  turns  up  in  Washington  also, 
and  cables  you,  and  you  cable  back  to  Miss  Endicott  that 
you'll  be  in  Washington  in  a  week.  Then  your  man  Col- 
bert calls  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  dis- 
appears, and  on  the  spot  where  he  disappears  we  find  an 
automobile  gauntlet  with  your  initials,  bought  in  Berlin. 
A  dago  chauffeur,  who  may  be  another  of  your  men,  picks 


my  pocket  of  that  automobile  gauntlet,  and  afterward  I 
find  him  in  a  silk  hat,  looking  up  your  name  on  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  register.  Now,  Mr.  Roland  V.  Travis,  do  you 
think  it  is  good  sense  for  you  to  try  to  make  me  believe; 
you  know  nothing  about  it?  If  you  were  some  men,  Mr. 
Travis,  I'd  lock  you  up  until  you  told.  But  a  man  that's 
got  $30,000,000  is  as  good  as  locked  up  anyway,  for  you 
can  always  find  him." 

"The  automobile  gauntlet  was  an  old  one^given  away, 
thrown  away — I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it  after  I 
was  through  with  it." 

"Well,  drop  the  automobile  gauntlet." 

"Mr.  Endicott's  disappearance  was  as  great  a  shock 
— a  greater  shock  to  me  than  to  others,"  Travis  asserted 
irritably.  "For  the  last  two  hours,  ever  since  reaching 
Washington,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  into  communication 
with  Miss  Endicott,  but  it  seems  she  has  not  yet  arrived 
from  the  West  " 

"  Reached  Washington  half  an  hour  ago,"  said  McBirnie. 
"I've  got  her  motor  out  in  front  now.  If  you  want  me  to 
take  you  up  there,  perhaps  I'll  find  that  the  quickest  way 
of  getting  at  the  truth." 

"With  a  detective?"  asked  Travis,  looking  him  over 
from  head  to  foot  contemptuously. 

"I've  ridden  in  the  same  cab  with  the  President," 
McBirnie  answered  tranquilly;  "and  what's  more,  I've 
ridden  with  Miss  Alice  Endicott,  who  didn't  seem  to 
think  it  would  damage  her  social  position.  I  guess  it  won't 
hurt  you." 

"I'll  go  up  in  my  own  car,"  said  Travis  shortly.  "It's 
outside    sent  on  from  Philadelphia." 

As  Travis  stepped  into  his  motor  in  front  of  the  hotel 
the  Secret  Service  man  jumped  into  Alice  Endicott's  lim- 
ousine. "Wise  girl!"  he  commented  to  himself,  "she 
didn't  'phone  him  I  was  coming.  I  guess,  Mr.  Roland  V. 
Travis,  you  don't  stand  so  high  in  the  lady's  books  as 
you'd  like  to;  and— well,  now,  you'll  be  going  some"  — 
Travis'  chauffeur  had  thrown  the  feed  wide  open— "if 
you  beat  this  hooker!  " 

And,  in  fact,  the  limousine  beat  Travis  to  the  house, 
and  as  he  scowlingly  descended  McBirnie  was  standing  on 


the  steps  to  greet  him.  Alice  Endicott  rushed  from  the 
open  door. 

"Roland!"  she  cried  anxiously,  "what  has  become  of 
father?" 

"I'm  not  sure."  Travis  took  her  two  hands  eagerly. 
"But  unless  some  accident  has  happened  you  can  be 
certain  he  is  safe.    Colbert  would  not  dare  — 

She  shrank  from  him  a  little.  "You  need  not  tell  me 
that.   I  trust  Hayden  fully.   But  I  cannot  understand." 

McBirnie  craned  his  long  neck  triumphantly,  following 
them  into  the  library. 

"Alice,  believe  me!"  Travis  cried  excitedly.  "What 
has  happened  was  no  part  of  my  plans.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  your  feelings  to  cause  you  this  anxiety.  Some- 
thing has  happened  which  I  do  not  know  about.  I  am 
more  anxious  than  any  one  to  know  what  it  meaas!" 

"No  more  anxious  than  I  am,"  said  McBirnie  calmly. 
"Mr.  Travis,  you've  said  a  little  too  much  and  not  quite 
enough.  I  wasn't  certain  of  you  until  you  assured  Miss 
Endicott  that,  barring  accident,  her  father  was  safe.  But 
now  you  might  as  well  tell  the  rest  of  it.  And  you're 
going  to  tell  it,  Mr.  Travis,  or  I'll  lock  you  up." 

Travis  turned  on  him,  savage  and  astonished. 

"Oh,  yes,  I'll  lock  you  up,  Mr.  Travis!" 

"The  devil!"  Travis  sank  into  a  chair.  "Alice,  this 
is  ridiculously  inopportune!  I'll  explain,"  he  consented, 
"but  only  under  promise  of  secrecy,  to  some  one  in 
Government  authority." 

"The  Secretary  of  State?"  McBirnie  glanced  at  the 
telephone. 

"The  President  himself,"  Travis  answered  promptly. 

"I  suppose  you  read  in  the  paper,"  McBirnie's  eyes 
narrowed,  "that  the  President  has  gone  to  Annapolis  and 
will  not  be  back  until  late  this  evening.  But  I  don't  see 
what  good  five  hours  will  do  you.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Travis, 
we'll  let  it  go  at  that.  I've  got  you.  You  can't  get  away 
from  me.  A  man  like  you  can  always  be  found.  Besides, 
I'm  going  to  get  a  man  or  two  to  help  me  watch  you.  And 
I'll  make  an  appointment  with  the  President  for  you  at 
eleven  o'clock  tonight  when  he  gets  back,  and  at  half- 
past  ten  I'll  come  and  get  you.  I'll  give  you  your  own 
C Continued  on  Page  53; 
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Time  :  The  present. 

Scene  :  The  Frozen  North  and  the  somewhat- 
chilled  United  States. 

CAST 

Look  :  An  Explorer.         Query  :  An  Explorer. 

Eskimos,  Scientists,  Dogs,  Reporters,  Igloos,  Hardy  White 
Companions,  Confident  and  Trusting  Wives,  More  Scientists, 
Musk  Oxen,  Men  Who  Didn't  Get  There,  Arctic  Clubs,  Financial 
Backers,  Polar  Bears,  Faithful  Negro  Servitor,  Nails  for  Nailing 
Lies  and  Flags  to  the  Pole. 

ARGUMENT 

Two  Explorers  reach  the  North  Pole,  the  goal  and  dream  of  the 
ages,  and  return.  The  rest  of  the  argument  is  between  the  two 
Explorers. 

Scenario 

ACT  ONE— THE  FROZEN  NORTH 

THE  curtain  rises  and  a  scene  of  Arctic  splendor  is 
discovered,  with  a  headland  in  the  distance  glit- 
tering under  the  midnight  sun,  although  it  is  then 
ten  A.  M.  Strict  observance  of  Arctic  terminology  makes 
it  necessary  to  call  the  sun  the  midnight  sun.  The  sun 
is  never  called  anything  else  north  of  Norway.  Magnifi- 
cent scenic  effects  are  had  by  projecting  an  aurora 
borealis  athwart  the  said  midnight  sun.  Musk  oxen 
roam  in  the  distance,  waiting  to  be  killed;  and  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  there  is  a  group  of  four  Eskimo  skin 
tents,  together  with  several  igloos,  which  are  snow 
houses.  The  Eskimos  prefer  to  live  in  the  tents;  but 
when  any  stranger  approaches  they  move  into  the  igloos 
so  the  literary  atmosphere  may  be  preserved,  although 
the  atmosphere  in  the  igloos  is  not  preserved. 

An  Eskimo  quartet,  crawling  out  of  the  igloos,  comes 
down  stage  and  sings  a  touching  ballad:  Give  me  a 
gumdrop,  mother,  only  a  single  drop;  for  that  last  bit 
of  blubber  is  sticking  in  my  crop.    Chorus  by  Eskimo 
women  and  children,  dogs  assisting.    Mother  appears 
and  explains  she  hasn't  a  gumdrop  to  her  name,  and, 
being  an  ancient  crone,  isn't  very  well  provided  with 
gums,  either.  Loud  lamentations  by  the  Eskimos.  They 
must  have  gumdrops  or  they  perish.  Sympathetic 
vibrations  by  the  aurora  borealis.   It  looks  as  if  this  flour- 
ishing Eskimo  village  is  done  for.  But  ha !  what  is  that 
yonder,  rounding  the  headland  ? 
A  ship !   A  ship ! 

And  so  it  is.  The  ship,  flying  the  American  flag,  comes 
up  the  bay,  presenting  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  subdued 
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Give  Me  a  Gumdrop.  Mother,  Only  a  Single  Drop: 
For  That  Last  Bit  of  Blubber  is  Sticking  in  My  Crop 

light  of  the  midnight  sun.  (The  aurora  borealis  has 
been  turned  off.)  The  ship  lets  go  her  anchor,  and  the 
Eskimos  swarm  about  her  in  their  kyacks.  (Practicable 
ocean  needed  here  for  proper  display  of  Eskimos  swarm- 
ing in  kyacks.)  A  stern  and  sturdy  figure,  clad  in  fur 
from  head  to  foot  and  needing  a  shave  and  a  haircut,  is 


discovered  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  contem- 
plating the  icy  landscape— of  course,  it 
really  is  an  icy  icescape,  but  there  isn't  any 
such  word. 

"Look!"  shout  the  Eskimos,  pointing  at  the  stern 
and  sturdy  figure. 

"  You  are  right,"  the  stern  and  sturdy  figure  says,  "  I 
am  Look,"  and,  turning  to  his  hardy  crew,  continues: 
"Even  here,  in  this  remote  and  gelid  corner  of  the 
world,  they  knew  me.  Stir  yourselves,  my  gallant  men, 
and  look  alive.  Broach  a  cask  of  gumdrops  and  dis- 
tribute them  carefully  to  these  guileless  and  innocent 
children  of  the  Frozen  North,  taking  in  exchange  all  the 
furs  and  ivory  they  have,  while  I  relieve  my  surcharged 
feelings  in  song." 

Sings:  My  Whiskers  Have  Grown  Very  Long  Since 
I  Saw  Dear  Brooklyn  Last. 

Eskimo  quartet  climbs  up  on  bowsprit  and  joins  in 
chorus.  Captain  comes  forward  and  reports  that  every 
fur  and  all  the  ivory  have  been  secured  and  safely 
stored  below  and  that  there  is  half  a  keg  of  gumdrops  left. 

"Preserve  them  carefully,"  orders  Look,  "for  who 
can  tell  what  dangers  await  us?  And  I  have  heard 
there  are  other  villages  up  north  where  they  may  have 
furs  and  ivory." 

Headman  of  the  Eskimos  comes  forward  and  asks 
Look  where  he  is  going. 

"  To  the  Pole! "  thunders  Look,  and.  jumping  lightly 
from  the  boat,  he  walks  down  to  the  footlights,  fol- 
lowed by  his  crew  and  the  Eskimos,  and  does  a  neat 
song  and  dance  entitled:  I'll  Nail  the  Starry  Banner 
to  the  Pole,  Pole,  Pole.  Natives  and  crew  come  in  on 
chorus  and,  on  last  line,  take  out  American  flags  and 
wave  them.  (This  ought  to  make  a  great  hit.  It  always 
has.) 

Chorus  goes  off  waving  flags,  leaving  Look  and 

Financial  Backer  on  the  stage. 

Financial  Backer  much  astonished.  "  What's  all  this 

about  going  to  the  Pole  ?"  he  asks.  "  I  thought  you  were 
going  hunting  with  me." 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"  says  Look  dramatically. 
"I  am  determined  that  an  American  shall  discover  the 
Pole,  and  I  shall  leave  this  afternoon." 

Financial  Backer  produces  handful  of  tin  spoons  and 
calls  the  Eskimos  back.    He  rapidly  buys  all  the  dogs, 
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hires  all  the  Eskimos,  paying  liberally  in  spoons;  and 
then,  turning  to  Look,  lays  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
says:  "  Go,  my  friend;  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  prevented 
an  American  from  discovering  the  Pole.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  leave  a  few  of  my  business  cards  up  there.  Go !  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  shall  wave  above  the  Pole." 

They  clasp  hands,  each  showing  great  emotion.  Look, 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  regains  his  composure,  hitches 
the  dogs  to  the  sleds  and  his  Eskimos  to  the  dogs,  and 
starts  for  the  north;  while  the  crew,  the  Financial  Backer 
and  the  women  and  children  wave  American  flags  at  him 
until  he  is  a  mere  speck  under  the  midnight  sun.  As  he 
disappears  over  a 
hummock  of  ice  they 
all  sing  softly:  Be 
Sure  and  Bring  it 
Back  With  You,  or 
Else  You'll  Break 
Our  Hearts. 

Scene  Two: 
Another  Eskimo  vil- 
lage; same  midnight 
sun;  same  aurora 
borealis.  Eskimos 
indulging  in  their 
native  sports  and 
pastimes,  which  in- 
clude eating  blubber 
and  trading  wives. 
Suddenly  a  loud 
shout  is  heard  from 
the  glacier,  and  the 
Eskimos  turn  to 
look  and  see  a  grim 
and  determined 
man  .dressed  entirely 
in  furs,  striding 
toward  the  village, 
followed  at  regular  intervals  by  small  groups  of  men  who 
carry  transparencies  reading:  "First  Supporting  Party," 
"Second  Supporting  Party,"  and  so  on. 

The  man  reaches  the  village,  and  the  Eskimos,  recog- 
nizing him  as  an  old  friend,  shout:  "  Query! " 

"  'Tis  even  so,"  the  man  replies,  walking  to  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  waving  his  hand  at  the  supporting  parties, 
which  stop  in  perfect  alignment,  the  last  one  being  barely 
visible  up  on  the  side  of  the  glacier. 

"  Whither  away  ?"  asks  the  headman  of  the  village. 

"To  the  Pole,"  Query  replies,  pointing  dramatically  to 
the  Frozen  North. 

"Got  the  habit,  haven't  you?"  inquires  the  headman, 
who  is  also  the  village  cut-up. 

Query  silences  him  with  a  scowl,  and,  throwing  back  his 
fur  hood,  sings  in  a  deep,  bass  voice: 

For  twenty-three  years  I've  been  sloshing  around  this 
Arctic  Sea, 

Seeking  the  Pole,  seeking  the  Pole — that  Polar  mystery; 
And  I  must  get  it  this  time,  or  I  can  plainly  see 
That  in  Arctic  exploration  it's  twenty-three  for  me. 

The  supporting  parties  take  up  the  refrain  in  regular 
order,  giving  a  fine,  harmonic  effect. 

One  of  the  supporting  parties  starts  to  move  up,  but 
Query  cries:  "Halt!  Stay  in  your  proper  place.  This 
belongs  to  me! "  The  supporting  party  goes  back  to  its 
regular  position,  although  there  are  mutterings  of  discon- 
tent heard  among  its  members. 

"Has  any  person  passed  this  way?"  inquires  Query. 

"  No  one,"  the  headman  replies. 

"'Tis  well,"  says  Query,  "for  I  have  a  copyright  on 
polar  exploration  that  must  not  be  infringed." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  commotion  is  heard  in  the  water 
and  an  Eskimo  is  seen  approaching,  riding  on  a  huge 
walrus.  (This  can  be  made  very  effective  by  using  electric 
lights  in  the  walrus'  eyes,  as  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
by  simulating  the  phosphorescent  glow  on  the  water,  which 
is  always  mentioned  by  all  explorers.) 

"  Ha!  "  shouts  Query,  "  who  comes  here? " 

"  'Tis  Pishtoo,"  cries  the  headman,  "returning  from  the 
Frozen  North." 

The  walrus  is  skillfully  beached  and  Pishtoo,  for  it  is 
none  other,  comes  up  on  the  beach. 

"What news?"  inquired  Query. 

"Tell  um  for  knife,"  says  the  crafty  Pishtoo. 

With  a  gesture  of  impatience  Query  produces  a  fine 
Barlow  knife,  and  Pishtoo,  taking  it  greedily,  says:  "  Um 
goo-boogle  mee-ne-taw  gazzizis— Gazook!  " 

The  headman  starts. 

"What  is  it?"  asks  Query. 

"He  says  there  is  another  white  man  up  there  after  the 
Pole." 

Query  does  some  fine  emotional  acting.  "By  what 
right,"  he  shouts,  "does  this  interloper  trespass  on  my 
preserves?  I  am  the  sole  explorer  of  this  region,  so 
acknowledged.   I  will  not  have  it.   It  must  not  be. " 

His  rage  is  terrible.  The  Eskimos  shrink  back 
affrighted.   The  supporting  parties  tremble. 


By  a  supreme  effort  Query  regains  control  of  himself. 
With  a  majestic  wave  of  his  arm  he  orders  the  supporting 
parties  forward.  They  leave,  singing,  If  We  Find  This 
Rank  Outsider  We'll  Nail  Him  to  the  Pole,  and,  as  the 
curtain  slowly  descends,  Query,  pointing  to  the  Frozen 
North,  declaims:  "The  Pole  belongs  to  me!  " 

ACT  TWO— ALONE  AT  THE  POLE 

WHEN  the  curtain  rises  for  the  second  act  a  vast  sea 
of  ice  is  disclosed,  with  not  a  living  thing  in  sight. 
All  is  desolation — cold,  cheerless  desolation.   Great  hum- 
mocks rise  at  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  floes  can  be 
heard  grinding  against  one  another  with 
a  fearsome  sound.   It  is  very  desolate. 

The  midnight  sun  is  still  on  the  job, 
and  so  is  the  aurora  borealis.  After  the 
effect  of  desolation  has  been  produced 
there  is  a  pretty  divertissement.  Six 
polar  bears  enter  and  range  themselves 
in  a  line  on  the  stage,  dancing  clumsily 
to  some  lively  music;  and,  just  as  the 
lights  are  thrown  on  them,  six  pretty 
girls  step  out  of  the  skins— they  are 
only  imitation  bears— and  do  a  song 
and  dance: 

We  are  the  little  Polar  Queens, 

You  know  us,  we  suppose. 
We  sing  and  dance  the  livelong  day 
To  keep  from  getting  froze. 

That  relieves  the  somberness.  After 
the  little  Polar  Queens  have  taken  their 
encores  and  left  the  stage  a  figure  ap- 
pears—the figure  of  a  man  dressed  in 
furs— toiling  slowly  along,  dragging 
after  him  a  gumdrop  hitched  to  a 
string,  and  followed  by  two  Eskimos, 
who  reach  eagerly  for  the  priceless 
sweet. 

It  is  Look.  He  toils  slowly  down  to  the  exact  center  of 
the  stage,  gazes  around  at  the  scene  of  desolation  and  says: 
"  Ah,  my  brave  boys,  we  are  nearing  our  goal." 

The  Eskimos  unhitch  the  dogs,  while  Look  makes  an 
observation.  "Only  two  hundred  and  forty-four  miles 
more,"  he  announces;  "we  can  easily  do  that  before 
sun-up.   Let  us  eat." 

The  Eskimos  make  tea  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  while 
Look,  taking  a  guitar  from  one  of  the  packs,  thrums  a  few 
chords.  He  throws  the  guitar  down  and  says:  "I  have  no 
heart  for  music  tonight.  It  does  not  appeal  to  me.  Hand 
me  a  chunk  of  that  blubber." 

A  lot  of  local  color  is  introduced  in  this  scene,  which  is 
really  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  intention  to 
use  real  blubber  for  all  meals.  After  the  meal  is  finished 
the  dogs  are  harnessed  again  and  the  weary  march  is  taken 
up.  They  toil  slowly  over  the  ice.  Hours  pass  on.  Still 
they  toil.  More  hours.  More  toil.  Presently  Look  takes 
another  observation.  Throwing  down  his  sextant  he 
shouts:  "  I  am  within  half  a  mile  of  it." 

The  Eskimos  start  forward.  "Hold!"  shouts  Look. 
"  Not  until  I  have  been  the  first  man  to  put  my  foot  on  the 
goal  of  the  ages,  the  top  of  the  world." 

He  rushes  forward  eagerly.  "Ha!"  he  says,  "the  tri- 
umph is  mine!  I  have  discovered  the  North  Pole!  All  my 
sufferings  are  recompensed."  His  joy  is  frantic.  He  sings 
and  dances  and  skips  about. 

Suddenly  he  becomes  the  intrepid  explorer  again. 
Reaching  into  his  pocket  he  takes  his  knife  and  cuts  his 
initials  on  the  exact  top  of  the  world.   He  then  goes  to  one 
of  the  sledges  and  takes  out  a 
brass  tube  especially  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and,  putting  in  it  his 
visiting  card,  a  Lincoln  penny,  a 
copy  of  the  Etah  Herald— a  doc- 
ument he  had  prepared  some 
days  before,  claiming  the  terri- 
tory for  the  United  States  — 
buries  the  tube  and  raises  a 
flag. 

"  Master,"  inquires  one  of  the 
Eskimos,  who  speaks  excellent 
English, ' '  will  you  kindly  describe 
your  sensations  to  me  now  that 
you  have  accomplishedthis  heroic 
feat  ?  How  do  you  feel  ? ' ' 

" Feel ?"  shouts  Look.  "I  feel 
as  if  I  would  give  this  whole  terri- 
tory for  a  cheese  sandwich." 

The  Eskimo  is  abashed. 

"Pardon  me,"  says  Look,  "I 
did  not  intend  to  wound  your 
sensibilities;  but  it  has  been  so 
long,  so  long  since  I  have— but 
I  must  be  brave.  It  ill  boots 
me  to  falter  now  that  I  have 
won  the  prize.  Come  hither,  my 
faithful  companions,  and  listen 
while  I  sing." 


The  Eskimos  stand  at  attention,  and  he  sings:  No 
Matter  What  They  Ask  You,  Always  Tell  Them  Yes. 

"Where  are  we  going  now,  Master?"  one  of  the  men 
asks. 

Look  paces  back  and  forth  over  the  spot  he  has  marked 
as  the  Pole.  Then,  walking  to  the  two  men,  he  places  a 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each  and  says,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  emotion:  "  Boys,  we  are  going  south! " 

Scene  Two:  Another  illimitable  field  of  broken  ice- 
cold,  cheerless  ice.  The  midnight  sun  is  hanging  low.  It 
is  a  chilly  proposition,  all  right,  that  is  presented  to  the 
view — chillier  than  in  the  previous  scene,  for  it  is  a  year 
later  and  it  has  had  a  chance  to  get  colder. 

Two  sledges,  a  white  man  and  a  party  of  Eskimos  come 
into  view.  The  white  man  carries  a  transparency  on  which 
is  printed:  "First  Supporting  Party."  The  Eskimos 
do  a  neat  tumbling  specialty  and  then  the  white  man, 
shading  his  eyes  and  looking  down  the  illimitable  field  of 
cold  and  cheerless  ice,  says:  "  It's  about  time  for  the  boss 
to  be  getting  along." 

Second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  supporting  parties  arrive, 
and  then  Query  comes  in,  dressed  entirely  in  furs,  and 
strides  to  the  center  of  the  stage. 

"Now,  then,"  he  says  sharply,  "it  is  time  to  send  the 
supporting  parties  back.   Number  one,  go." 

Supporting  parties  two,  three,  four  and  five  are  sent  off 
in  regular  order.  Just  after  the  fifth  party  has  left  Query 
rushes  to  the  wings  and  shouts:  "  Hey,  Captain,  come  back 
here.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  be  around  tomorrow,  so  I 
can  send  you  back  again." 

None  is  left  with  Query  but  four  Eskimos  and  his  faith- 
ful negro  servitor. 

"Boss,"  asks  the  negro  servitor,  "what  you-all  sendin' 
them  back  so  much  for?" 

"Because,"  Query  replies  proudly,  "the  Pole  belongs 
to  me." 

The  four  Eskimos  then  sing  melodiously,  with  close 
harmony,  a  song  entitled:  There's  Only  One  Pole,  and 
That's  His  Property. 

"Enough,"  says  Query  imperiously.  "We  are  now 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pole.   Let  us  proceed." 

They  start  out  over  the  ice.  Presently  the  captain,  who 
heads  the  first  supporting  party,  runs  up.  "Say,  Boss," 
he  shouts,  "  I  got  within  half  a  mile  of  it.  Let  me  go  on 
with  you,  will  you?" 

"  Never,"  says  Query  sternly.  "  You  are  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  you  must  return.  I  shall  nail  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  Pole,  and  not  the  Union  Jack."  (It  is 
expected  that  this  line  will  meet  with  great  applause.) 

The  captain  slinks  away,  and  Query  and  his  party  pro- 
ceed. He  takes  numerous  observations.  Presently  Query 
commands  a  halt,  steps  forward  and  takes  a  final  observa- 
tion. Turning  quietly  to  his  faithful  negro  servitor  he 
says:  "You  may  give  three  cheers  for  me.  I  have  found 
the  Pole." 

The  cheers  are  given,  and  then  Query  nails  to  the  Pole 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  naval  ensign— of  course,  there  is 
no  naval  ensign,  but  he  nails  it  just  the  same— the  flag  of 
the  Arctic  Club,  of  the  H.  L.  Bridgman  Marching  Associa- 
tion, of  his  Greek-letter  fraternity,  of  Brooklyn,  Willis  L. 
Moore's  personal  burgee  and  twenty  others.  The  flags 
are  nailed  on  the  Pole  in  neat,  decorative  effects,  and  their 
brilliant  colors  against  the  glaring  white  of  the  ice  will 
make  a  beautiful  stage  picture,  it  is  expected. 

After  the  flags  are  fluttering  in  the  breeze  Query  steps 
forward  and,  accompanied  by  the  Eskimo  quartet,  sings  a 
ringing  patriotic  ballad  entitled:  Never  Take  the  Flag 
Down,  Boys,  She's  Nailed  Up  There  for  Keeps. 


"I  Have  No  Heart  for  Music  Tonight" 
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While  Query  is  preparing  his  record  for  burial  in  the 
ice  his  faithful  negro  servitor  approaches  him  and  says: 
' '  Boss,  is  they  any  need  of  keepin '  this  hammer  any  longer  ? 
We've  done  nailed  'em  all  up." 

"  Certainly,  keep  the  hammer,"  Query  replies.  "  I  shall 
need  it  when  I  get  to  Battle  Harbor." 

The  Eskimos  move  about  the  ice,  singing  softly  to 
themselves,  and  the  picture  is  a  peaceful  Arctic  one.  Wish- 
ing to  compare  some  data  Query  calls  his  faithful  negro 
servitor  and  says:  "  Have  you  complied  with  my  instruc- 
tions and  tattooed  the  observations  on  your  chest  each 
night,  so  we  may  have  a  duplicate  in  convenient  form?" 

"Yes,  Boss." 

"  Let  me  see  the  record  for  day  before  yesterday." 

Despite  the  terrific  cold  the  faithful  negro  servitor  bares 
his  brawny  chest. 

"Wretch!"  screams  Query  after  making  an  examina- 
tion. "  I  cannot  read  the  observations.  You  have  tattooed 
them  in  black  ink!   I  am  undone! " 

The  great  explorer  bows  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
weeps.   The  others  stand  by  in  deepest  dejection. 

Query  springs  to  his  feet.  "No!"  he  shouts,  "it  shall 
not  be!  Nothing  like  this  shall  dim  my  triumph !  I  shall 
bleach  you!  Forward,  march,  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
station." 

Curtain. 

ACT  THREE  —THE  RETURN 

THE  rising  curtain  discloses  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  simple  fisherf  oik 
on  the  quay  are  mending  their  nets  and  getting  ready  to 
put  out  to  sea  when  a  boat,  rowed  by  brawny  northern 
sailors,  approaches. 

A  man  sits  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  a  man  with  long  and 
tangled  hair,  clad  in  a  worn  fur  suit,  with  a  beard  that  has 
not  seen  shears  or  razor  in  months.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
curious  object,  and  the  simple  fisherfolk  stare  with  amaze- 
ment at  him,  in  the  meantime  singing  one  of  their  quaint, 
weird  fishing  songs. 

He  jumps  on  the  quay  and  asks  to  be  directed  to  the 
Danish  consul.  The  singing  ceases  and  the  simple  fisher- 
folk crowd  around  him. 

"Whence  come  you?"  asks  the  leader,  bolder  than  the 
rest. 

"I  come  from  the  North  Pole,"  is  Look's  reply— for  the 
hairy  stranger  is  none  other  than  Look. 

"Aw,  cheese  it!"  observes  the  leader,  while  the  others 
rock  in  merriment.   "You  never  was  to  the  North  Pole." 

"My  good  fellow,"  says  Look  with  calm  dignity,  "  I  ask 
not  of  you  credence  for  my  tale.  I  simply  crave  that  boon 
that  every  stranger  should  receive.  Direct  me  to  the 
Danish  consul." 

Abashed,  the  leader  gives  the  directions  and  the 
stranger  proceeds  to  a  little  stone  house  on  the  right  of  the 
stage. 

The  Danish  consul  is  in  his  office.  "I,"  says  Look, 
entering,  "am  Look,  the  explorer.  I  have  found  the 
North  Pole." 

"Have  you  got  it  with  you?"  inquires  the  Danish 
consul,  who  has  a  dry  wit. 

"  Cease  this  persiflage  and  telegraph  to  Copenhagen  that 
I  have  found  the  North  Pole  and  that  I  found  it  on  April 
21,  1908." 

"Who'll  I  telegraph  to— the  King?" 

"  As  you  wish— only  telegraph.  And,  remember,  this  is 
September  first,  1909." 

Stirred  to  activity  the  Danish  consul  sends  the  message 
and  Look  hastily  returns  to  the  quay,  embarks  in  his  boat 
and  pulls  out  to  a  steamship  that  is  getting  under  way  for 
Copenhagen.    As  he  leaves  the  simple  fisherfolk  cheer 


Dragging  After  Him  a  Gumdrop  Hitched  to  a  String 


heartily  and  sing  a  rollicking  chorus  entitled:  He  Needs 
a  Shave  and  Haircut,  but  He  Seems  to  Be  Sincere. 

The  steamship  sails  with  a  great  spectacular  effect,  and 
Look  stands  on  the  bridge,  his  arms  folded,  gazing  with 
unseeing  eyes  toward  the  Frozen  North. 

Scene  Two:  Another  maritime  scene  is  disclosed.  It  is 
Indian  Harbor,  bleak  and  forbidding;  but  coming  into  the 
harbor  is  the  good  ship  Teddy,  decked  with  bunting.  The 
anchor  is  dropped,  and  a  man,  his  face  tanned  and  the 
energy  of  a  great  purpose  shining  in  his  eyes,  jumps  into  a 
yawl  and  is  pulled  ashore. 

' '  The  wireless ! "  he  gasps.   ' '  Where  is  the  wireless  ? ' ' 

A  loiterer  on  the  shore  shows  him,  and  he  rushes  to  the 
place.  As  has  been  guessed,  it  is  Query,  and  the  date  is 
September  sixth.  Five  days  have  elapsed  since  the  stirring 
events  in  the  first  scene  of  the  act. 

The  wireless  operator  is  dozing  in  his  chair.  "  Get  this 
off,"  commands  Query,  handing  him  a  message.  (This 
is  a  chance  for  a  great  wireless  scene,  with  the  apparatus, 
the  flashes  of  the  current,  the  instruments,  and  all  that.) 

The  operator  reaches  out  a  lazy  hand.  He  reads: 
"Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  the  Pole." 

"Do  you  understand,"  asks  the  operator,  "that  it 
costs  a  dollar  and  sixty-five  a  word  for  this?  Why  don't 
you  mail  it?" 

"Great  Scott,  man,"  gasps  Query,  "I  mean  the  North 
Pole!" 

"Oh,"  replies  the  operator.  "Pretty  cold  up  there,  I 
suppose." 

Query  feverishly  writes  forty  other  messages  and  runs 
back  to  the  shore.  He  is  rowed  to  the  Teddy,  which  is 
waiting  with  steam  up,  and  gives  the  word:  "Now  for 
Battle  Harbor." 

Scene  Three:  The  telegraph  office  in  Battle  Harbor. 
Chorus  of  operators:  Get  Your  Good  Old  Hammer,  Boys, 
We'll  Take  Another  Knock.  Enter  Query,  who  asks: 
"Any  messages  for  Query,  the  explorer?" 

"  I  should  say  there  are,"  the  operator  replied,  handing 
Query  a  big  bundle  of  them. 

Query  opens  the  one  on  top  nervously  and  reads: 
"Wake  up!  Look  nailed  the  flag  to  the  Pole  on  April 
twenty-first,  1908." 

He  opens  another  and  reads:  "Bully  boy,  but  Look 
beat  you  to  it  by  a  year." 

Then  comes  the  strong  scene  for  Query.  Throwing 
the  rest  of  the  messages  on  the  floor  he  shouts  for  paper 
and  ink  and  writes:  "It  is  impossible.  The  Pole  is  mine. 
Look  had  no  business  being  up  there.  He  never  was  up 
there.  If  he  was  there  he  wasn't  there  until  after  I  was. 
It  wasn't  fair  for  him  to  go  after  the  Pole  without  telling 
me.  I  deny  it.  He  is  selling  a  gold  brick.  He  never  left 
land.  He  wouldn't  know  the  Pole  if  he  saw  it,  and  he 
never  saw  it.  I  have  a  patent  on  the  Pole.  It's  my  Arctic 
Ocean.  He  never  did  it.  He  couldn't  do  it.  I  am  the 
only  authorized  Polar  explorer.  Wait  for  the  big  show. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  persons  who  went  sneaking  up  to 
the  Pole  without  my  authority.  I  was  there  in  April 
of  this  year.  I  saw  no  traces  of  Look.  He  didn't  call  on 
me  on  the  way  back.  Make  him  show  his  records.  He 
couldn't  travel  so  fast.  I  traveled  a  good  deal  faster.  It 
is  preposterous  to  think  any  person  but  me  could  discover 
the  Pole.  It  has  been  there  for  centuries  waiting  for  me 
to  discover  it.  The  Pole  belongs  to  me.  I  am  the  original 
Stars-and-Stripes  nailer.  Everybody  deny  it.  I  deny  it. 
Nothing  to  it.   How  could  he?" 

Crack  go  the  wireless  machines,  cr-a-ack — cr-a-as-h! 
Query  takes  the  telegrams  and  devours  them.  He  reads: 
''  Having  dared  to  discover  the 
Pole  without  the  aid,  advice  or 
consent  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  of  course  Look  is  an  im- 
postor." 

"  Good  old  Admiral  Wellville," 
says  Query.    "He  isn't  fooled." 

And  he  writes  telegrams  until 
his  arm  is  lame,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  crash  and  crack 
of  the  wireless;  while  the  opera- 
tors sing:  Whichever  One  Got 
There,  It's  Great  for  Cable  Tolls. 


Scene  Four:  The  act  closes 
with  a  thrilling  crowd  scene, show- 
ing the  Grand  Central  Station  in 
New  York.  Look  and  Query 
arrive  in  New  York  on  the  same 
train  and  are  met  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people.  Half  of  them 
are  Look  partisans  and  half  are 
Query  partisans.  As  the  train 
comes  in  the  Query  partisans 
shout,  "Look!  Look!  Get  the 
hook!"  and  the  Look  partisans 
shout:  "Query!  Query!  We  are 
leery!"  As  the  rival  explorers 
step  off  the  train  they  are  seized 


The  Flags  are  Nailed  on  the  Pole  in  Neat, 
Decorative  Effects 

and  carried  to  their  respective  hotels  by  shouting  mobs. 
(This,  properly  put  on,  will  be  a  remarkable  dramatic 
achievement.) 

ACT  FOUR— THE  TRIUMPH 

IT  IS  essential,  in  every  great  drama,  that  virtue  shall  be 
rewarded  and  vice  punished.  That  is  the  intention  in 
this  great  drama.  However,  as  the  scientists  have  not  yet 
settled  the  matter,  the  completion  of  this  act,  as  well  as 
the  actual  writing  of  the  play,  must  wait  on  that  event. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  be  a  decision 
some  time  during  the  present  century. 


A  Tactless  Tip 

NOWHERE  is  backsheesh  more  absolutely  necessary 
than  in  the  troubled  land  of  the  Turk.  Only  once 
did  I  see  it  fail.  During  the  troubles  of  last  spring  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  the  placing 
of  his  brother,  Rechad,  upon  the  throne,  Constantinople 
was  invaded  by  newspaper  correspondents  and  pho- 
tographers from  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Among 
these  photographers  was  an  enterprising  young  man  sent 
out  by  one  of  the  great  London  dailies.  Learning  that 
the  new  Sultan  Mohammed  would  hold  the  first  Selamlik 
ceremony  at  the  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia,  this  enter- 
prising journalist  determined  to  give  his  paper  an  exclu- 
sive photograph  of  the  event.  Going  over  to  Stamboul 
at  daybreak  he  managed,  by  the  liberal  use  of  cheek  and 
coin,  to  make  his  way  into  the  court  of  the  mosque 
itself,  and  even  to  install  himself  in  the  fork  of  a  giant 
plane-tree  some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  with  his 
camera  pointed  toward  the  gate  through  which  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  would  enter.  The  only  Turkish 
word  the  Englishman  knew  was  backsheesh ,  and  whenever 
any  one  sought  to  disturb  him  he  would  utter  it  and  toss 
down  a  coin.  As  noon  approached  the  crowd  became 
denser  and  high  officials  of  the  court  began  to  appear  in 
readiness  to  great  the  sovereign.  One  of  these,  a  general 
and  a  very  great  dignitary  indeed,  spying  the  journalist 
perched  high  in  the  tree,  angrily  called  to  him  to  come 
down.  But  the  Englishman,  not  understanding  what  was 
being  said  and  supposing  that  all  Turks  were  amenable 
to  tips,  called  out  "Backsheesh,  backsheesh.'"  and  tossed 
down  a  medjidie.  The  general,  speechless  with  rage  at  this 
affront  to  his  dignity,  signaled  to  a  patrol  of  lancers  who 
were  sitting  their  horses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 
"Would  you  jolly  well  believe  it,"  said  the  Englishman,  in 
relating  his  adventure  that  evening  to  a  group  of  chuckling 
correspondents,  "but  I  slid  down  that  blooming  treetrunk 
as  a  fireman  slides  down  a  greased  pole?  And  those 
beggars  were  pricking  me  with  their  lances  as  I  slid. 
And  "—reproachfully— "you  told  me  that  backsheesii 
would  always  turn  the  trick  in  Turkey! " 
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'They've  Got  Me,  Johnny!" 


WHEN  he  stepped  into  the  hotel  Pound  had  very 
little  of  plan.  There  was  very  little  within  his 
knowledge  upon  which  to  build  one.  He  had  an 
impression  that  the  man  with  the  stick  turned  to  look 
after  him.  His  bag,  brought  by  the  bus  driver,  already 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hotel  office  in  front  of  the  desk. 
Behind  the  desk  a  sleepy-looking  young  man  regarded 
him  with  a  bored  expectancy,  and  mechanically  dipped 
the  pen  in  ink  for  him  to  register. 

Taking  the  pen,  Pound  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The 
man  with  the  stick  certainly  had  turned  and  was  peering 
at  him  through  the  glass  panel  of  the  door.  Pound  wrote 
coolly,  "J.  W.  Smith,  Chicago."  His  eye  ran  up  the 
page  of  the  register.  Five  lines  above  the  name  he  had 
written  he  saw,  "Ellen  White,  Wyandotte,"  in  Emma's 
hand.  He  noted  that  her  room  was  number  sixty-seven. 
Near  the  top  of  the  page  was  "George  Glass,  Omaha," 
in  Rexford's  clumsy  scrawl. 

He  guessed  that  room  sixty-seven  would  be  on  the  third 
floor,  so  he  asked  for  a  room  in  that  story.  The  upper 
floor  was  usually  quieter,  he  explained.  The  clerk  put 
"71"  opposite  his  name,  then  came  around  and  took  up 
his  bag  to  show  him  the  way.  The  single  incandescent 
lamp  in  the  upper  hall  was  set  to  burn  dimly,  yet  it  gave 
rather  more  light  than  Pound  cared  for.  As  they  passed 
number  sixty-seven  he  saw  that  it  was  dark  and  still. 

In  his  own  room  he  waited  a  long  time— namely,  ten 
minutes  by  his  watch.  Then  he  turned  out  the  light, 
opened  the  door  very  carefully  and  tiptoed  into  the  hall. 
His  heart  beat  fast,  for  in  half  a  minute  now  he  would 
know  his  luck.  He  stole  to  number  sixty-seven  and  tapped 
very  gently  on  the  panel.  No  answer  came,  and  he  tapped 
a  little  louder,  listening  with  all  his  ears.  Then  he  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief;  luck  was  with  him;  for  from  within  came 
Emma's  voice  saying,  "In  a  minute."  An  electric  button 
clicked  and  light  shone  at  the  transom. 

Her  minute  was  mortally  long,  and  he  could  hardly  keep 
from  calling  to  her,  for  he  expected  every  instant  some 
door  would  open,  the  clerk  would  appear,  and  he  would 
be  put  to  the  very  great  inconvenience  of  having  to  explain 
himself.  He  was  nervous  as  a  frightened  cat  by  the  time 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  when  the  door  opened  he 
simply  bolted  in. 

Emma  sprang  back,  clutching  to  her  throat  the  wrapper 
which  she  had  thrown  on.  She  was  quite  pale,  and  the 
sight  of  him  seemed  fairly  to  paralyze  her.  Her  eyes 
looked  as  though  she  saw  a  ghost,  and  she  gasped;  then 
she  gave  a  little,  half  articulate  cry. 

"Johnny!  Johnny! "  she  whispered,  reaching  out  both 
hands.  Even  when  he  was  well  in  the  room  she  clung  to 
his  hands,  or,  releasing  the  left  one,  softly  patted  the 
back  of  the  right.  He  had  never  before  seen  her  pale  and 
unnerved.  It  affected  him  strongly.  He  read  her  story 
pretty  well  before  she  spoke. 

There  was  only  one  chair  in  the  room.  She  placed  that 
for  him  near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  upon  which  she  sat,  talk- 
ing to  him  across  the  footboard.  She  whispered,  for  the 
partitions  were  thin. 

"Hamilton  was  drunk,"  she  said.  "Rexford  had  him 
in  tow.  I  couldn't  get  near  him,  and  it  wouldn't  have 
done  any  good  if  I  could.  He  had  the  keys  to  the  office  in 
his  pocket.  About  seven  o'clock  Rexford  and  he  got  in  a 
carriage  and  drove  away.  It  was  out  of  the  question  for 
me  to  get  inside  the  office  and  get  the  books  that  way." 


"I  see,"  he  whispered  back.  He  was  thinking,  "What 
a  game  for  her  to  go  up  against— all  alone! " 

"I  had  to  do  it  early,"  she  whispered  on,  "because  the 
moon  would  be  coming  up.  And  Rexford  might  come  back 
with  the  keys  any  minute  and  get  the  books.  I  hadn't 
time  to  be  careful."  Her  lips  quivered  a  little,  as  if  she 
suffered  bodily  pain.  "They've  got  me,  Johnny!  A  man 
in  the  alley  saw  me  coming  away;  I  ran  right  into  him." 

At  her  brave  despair  the  man's  heart  was  constricted. 
It  was  his  fight  even  more  than  her  own,  and  she  had  been 
fighting  it  alone.  He  bent  forward  and  took  her  hand 
compassionately.  "Oh,  probably  he  was  stupid,  or 
drunk,"  he  suggested  aloud. 

She  shook  her  head.  "He  saw  me  too  plain.  And  I 
didn't  have  time  to  be  careful.  I  went  into  two  drug 
stores  and  bought  gasoline— told  'em  I  wanted  to  clean  a 
dress.  They've  got  me.  When  you  rapped  at  the  door  I 
thought  they'd  come  for  me."  Her  voice  sank  to  a  mere 
bodiless  murmur.  "I  hate  it,  Johnny!"  She  folded  her 
arms  on  the  footboard  and  buried  her  face  in  them— a 
game  creature  shot  through  and  through. 

Her  hair  was  roughly  combed  and  done  in  a  thick  braid 
that  hung  down  her  back.  In  that  pose  she  looked  weak, 
even  girlish.  The  man  bent  far  forward  and  threw  an 
arm  over  her  bowed  shoulders. 

"We'll  pull  out  of  it!  I'll  stand  by  you,  partner,  till  the 
cows  come  home,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  with  passion. 

She  shivered  a  little  against  his  shoulder  for  a  moment. 
"You're  a  good  fellow,  Johnny,"  she  whispered;  "but 
there's  no  use  your  doing  yourself  up  for  nothing."  She 
glanced  up  into  his  face  with  an  uncertain  smile;  then 
disengaged  herself  without  effort. 

"Rexford  will  know  in  a  minute  that  somebody  set  it 
afire,"  she  said.  "  It  oughtn't  to  take  him  long  to  find  out 
who  it  was.  You  see,  it  won't  do  either  of  us  any  good  for 
you  to  be  caught  here." 

He  saw  that  plainly  enough.  His  presence  would  be 
merely  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  go. 

"It's  half  past  one,"  he  said,  low,  looking  at  his  watch. 

They  heard  a  stir  in  the  next  room,  as  of  a  wakeful 
person  threshing  in  bed  or  rising.    She  laid  her  hand 


tightly  on  his  arm.  For  several 
minutes  they  fairly  held  their 
breaths,  listening  intently,  staring 
at  the  thin  partition  as  though  a 
denunciatory  witness  might  step 
through  it. 

It  helped  him  to  feel  the  peril 
of  their  position.  They  were  like 
rats  in  a  trap  which  even  their 
own  light  breaths  might  spring. 
As  he  felt  the  peril  he  silently  raged 
against  it.  After  what  seemed  a 
long  time  he  bent  over  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear:  "Do  you  know 
when  the  next  train  goes  east?" 

"Ten  minutes  before  three," 
she  whispered  back. 

"We'll  try  for  it,"  he  said  with 
a  nod.    There  was  nothing  else  to 
do.  Every  moment  that  he  stayed 
in  her  room  was  dangerous.  To 
attempt  leaving  the  hotel  without 
a  plausible  excuse  was  dangerous. 
He  tiptoed  to  the  door,  she  follow- 
ing.   On  the  way  she  noiselessly 
turned  off  the  light.    As  noise- 
lessly she  opened  the  door  and 
peered  into  the  hall.   He  hated  to 
leave  her  like  that — to  be  taken,  perhaps,  in  a  few  minutes 
while  he  sat  helplessly  by.    Her  hand  on  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  made  him  bend  his  head. 

"If  they  come  for  me,  Johnny,  don't  show  yourself," 
she  whispered. 

That  was,  of  course,  sound  strategy— however  much  it 
looked  like  cowardice.  He  was  going  to  say  something 
back,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  stole  to  his  own  room. 
What  he  had  been  going  to  say  was:  "If  they  get  you, 
Emma,  I'll  kill  Hamilton."  He  really  meant  it — he  was 
so  helpless;  she  had  been  so  game;  his  own  role  looked  so 
craven;  and  all  the  trouble  came  about  through  the 
sottish  dog  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  ditch.  He  found 
the  chair  in  his  room,  lifted  it  close  to  the  door  with 
infinite  caution  and  sat  down  where  he  could  hear  the 
least  sound  in  the  hall. 

He  hadn't  much  faith  in  their  getting  away.  Rexford 
must  guess  instantly  what  had  happened,  and  she  had 
left  a  plain  trail.  He  waited,  expecting  every  moment 
to  hear  a  step  on  the  stair,  a  summons  at  Emma's  door. 
From  time  to  time  he  tiptoed  to  the  window,  held  the 
curtain  aside  and  looked  at  his  watch.  He  listened  there, 
too,  for  any  sound  from  outside.  Once  a  horse  clattered 
down  the  street,  and  once  he  heard  several  men  passing 
on  the  sidewalk,  talking.  But  they  did  not  stop.  The 
town  seemed  asleep.  As  the  time  wore  on  the  imminence 
of  another  crisis  tightened  up  his  nerves.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  two  he  left  his  room  and  walked  down- 
stairs. He  walked  right  along,  like  a  man  who  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  but  took  care  to  let  his  feet  fall  noiselessly  on 
the  matting. 

A  hall  ran  through  the  lower  floor  of  the  hotel,  the  din- 
ing-room on  the  right,  the  office  and  parlor  on  the  left. 


"  You've  Thrown  Me  Down!"  Yelled  Rexlord 
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Opposite  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  broad  door  opened  into 
the  office.  So  far  as  Pound  could  see,  standing  on  the 
lowest  step,  the  office  was  empty.  Certainly  it  was 
perfectly  still.  Somehow,  that  very  stillness  seemed  to 
contain  a  warning.  He  slipped  quickly  around  the  newel- 
post,  went  silently  down  the  hall  and  into  the  dim  parlor. 
There,  through  the  arched  doorway,  he  had  a  full  view  of 
the  office  from  the  rear.  The  night  clerk  was  stretched 
out  in  two  armchairs,  his  head  tipped  back  and  his  mouth 
open,  asleep.  Humped  in  another  armchair  sat  the  man 
with  the  stick.  The  man's  chair  was  so  placed  that  he 
could  see  whoever  entered  the  hotel  either  by  the  office 
door  or  the  hall  door.  He  wasn't  whittling  now.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  motionless— huddled  in  the  chair,  his  tattered 
hat  pulled  over  his  brows— that  he,  too,  might  have  been 
asleep.  But  as  Pound  watched  he  turned  his  head  and 
spat  silently  into  the  cuspidor.  Evidently  he  was  broad 
awake  and  still  chewing  tobacco.  Having  spat,  the  man 
raised  his  head  quickly  like  an  animal  whose  nostrils 
take  a  suspicious  scent.  Pound  dodged  back  just  in  time. 
He  knew  that  the  man  had  felt  a  presence  and  looked 
around— a  good,  intent  hunter! 

Pound  waited  a  moment,  then  stole  back  to  the  hall 
and  took  stock  of  it.  There  was  a  door  at  the  rear  as  well 
as  at  the  front.  He  tiptoed  down  and  cautiously  tried  the 
knob,  satisfying  himself  that  the  rear  door  was  unlocked. 
He  didn't  venture  to  open  it,  but  there  must  be  some  way 
from  the  back  yard  into  the  street. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  came  down  the  stairs  again, 
bag  in  hand,  taking  as  much  care  now  to  make  noise  as  he 
had  taken  before  to  be  still.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  in  bad  humor.  The 
clerk  was  awake  then,  and  the  bus 
was  backing  up  to  the  door. 

"I'm  going  to  dig  out.  I  can't 
get  to  sleep-.  Some  damned  thing 
or  other  keeps  making  a  noise,"  the 
guest  declared.  He  spoke  loudly, 
glowering,  like  a  man  who  wanted 
to  start  a  row.  The  clerk  patiently 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made 
the  right  change  as  Pound,  paying 
the  bill,  complained  loudly  of  his 
nerves,  of  the  noise,  of  the  weather, 
of  the  railroad.  The  man  with  the 
stick  regarded  this  unreasonable 
guest  with  merely  impersonal  curi- 
osity. There  was  one  other  passen- 
ger in  the  bus,  half  asleep.  Pound 
huddled  himself  misanthropically 
in  the  farther  corner. 

When  they  reached  the  station 
it  wanted  ten  minutes  of  traintime. 
Three  passengers  besides  himself 
and  his  companion  in  the  bus  were 
waiting  on  the  platform,  but  Rex- 
ford  was  not  there.  Walking  up 
and  down,  Pound  kept  looking  off 
to  the  right  for  one  deeper  shade  in 
the  shadows  of  the  scattered  little 
buildings.  He  asked  himself,  ner- 
vously, whether  anything  could 
have  happened  to  her  on  the  way. 
Possibly,  after  all,  there  was  no 
exit  from  the  back  yard  of  the  hotel 
to  the  street.  As  soon  as  the  train 
pulled  in  he  sprang  aboard,  crossed 

the  car  platform  and  looked  along  the  other  side.  Then  he 
saw  her  climbing  up  the  step  of  the  next  car  and  hurried 
to  meet  her. 

"It  was  a  shame  to  beat  the  hotel  out  of  your  bill,"  he 
chuckled  as  he  sat  down  beside  her.  The  train  was 
already  in  motion.   They  were  getting  away. 

"My  friend  is  still  there,  you  know,"  she  reminded 
him.  From  his  description  of  the  man  with  the  stick  she 
had  recognized  the  person  who  had  seen  her  leaving  the 
bucketshop  just  as  the  fire  broke  out— into  whose  arms 
she  had  fairly  run.  Both  of  them  surmised  that  he  had 
traced  her  to  the  hotel.  They  rather  suspected  that  he 
proposed  to  get  some  blood-money  out  of  it.  Pound 
reflected  that  if  he  had  known  earlier  who  the  man  was  he 
might  himself  have  dealt  with  him  on  a  blood-money 
basis,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  hadn't  made  a 
mistake  in  not  staying  over  and  trying  it. 

Of  course,  they  had  got  away;  but  it  took  their  train 
more  than  four  hours  to  reach  St.  Paul,  and  it  would  take  a 
telegram  less  than  four  seconds  to  intercept  them  any- 
where on  the  way.  Rexford  was  by  no  means  out  of 
trumps  yet.  That  fact  was  very  present  to  their  minds. 
Emma  reclined  in  the  car  seat,  leaning  her  head  against 
its  back,  looking  steadily  ahead  through  lowered  lashes. 

They  passed  the  second  way-station.  Wyandotte  was 
next— from  which  she  had  set  out  twelve  hours  before,  at 
his  call,  to  fight  his  fight.    He  leaned  over  abruptly. 

"We're  going  to  make  it!  We'll  beat  'em  out!"  he 
declared  with  conviction.  He  felt,  in  a  measure,  out  in 
the  open  where  at  least  he  could  put  in  a  few  strokes  for 
both  of  them. 


Without  moving  her  head,  smiling  a  little  humbly,  she 
looked  at  him.  "Do  you  think  so,  Johnny?  Do  you 
think  I  can  get  away  ?  You  don't  know  how  I  hate  it— a 
prison."  She  said  it  quite  simply.  Someway,  it  brought 
her  back  as  she  had  looked  when  she  folded  her  arms  on 
the  footboard  of  the  bed  and  bowed  her  head,  the  thick 
braid  of  hair  down  her  back.  "  It's  good  of  you  to  stand 
for  me,  anyway;  I'll  never  forget  that,"  she  added 
humbly,  and  put  out  her  hand. 

His  hand  closed  over  hers  with  a  warm  clasp.  "Emma, 
are  you  free?  Will  you  marry  me  today?"  he  said. 

She  studied  him  a  moment,  apparently  with  surprise. 
Then  she  said  quietly:  "Yes,  I'll  marry  you,  Johnny." 
She  considered  a  moment  and  added :  ' '  That's  partly  what 
I  went  back  to  Chicago  for— to  get  my  divorce  fixed  up." 

The  sun  had  risen  when  they  reached  St.  Paul.  They 
took  breakfast  together  in  the  station.  Although  they 
now  felt  tolerably  safe  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  well 
for  her  to  spend  the  day  quietly  at  the  small  "family" 
hotel  where  she  had  stayed  when  she  was  there  before.  He 
saw  her  to  the  cab. 

"Seven  o'clock,  then,  '  he  said  as  he  held  her  hand. 

"Seven  o'clock,"  she  repeated,  smiling  a  little. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  it  hadn't  been  much  of  a 
betrothal— first  on  the  day  coach  of  a  railroad  train, 
then  in  the  bustling  station  restaurant.  Nevertheless, 
his  mind  was  warm.  He  felt  that  he  was  redeeming  him- 
self from  the  ignominy  which  her  daring  had  somehow  cast 
upon  him,  and  he  kept  thinking,  enticingly,  how  she  had 
looked  with  the  girlish  braid  down  her  back. 


Humped  in  Another  Armchair  Sat  the  Man  With  the  Stick 

It  was  still  early,  and  he  walked  leisurely  to  the  office, 
his  mind  pleasantly  occupied.  Mr.  Moxley,  however, 
was  down  ahead  of  him.  Naturally,  Pound  feigned 
surprise  when  the  president  told  him  the  office  at  Long 
Falls  had  burned  during  the  night.  Yet  he  didn't  trouble 
himself  to  appear  very  much  excited  about  it,  and  pres- 
ently he  went  into  the  private  room  to  laugh  over  the  way 
Mr.  Moxley  kept  tugging  at  his  whiskers,  as  though  he 
expected  to  climb  up  his  face,  hand  over  hand,  on  them. 
The  president,  in  fact,  was  in  a  sad  state  of  excitement. 
He  could  hardly  control  his  voice,  and  from  the  way 
he  glowered  tremulously  at  Pound  the  latter  knew  he 
regarded  him  as  no  better  than  an  abandoned  villain. 

One  thing  the  secretary  didn't  like.  He  heard  nothing 
from  Hamilton.  The  manager  might,  of  course,  be  sleep- 
ing off  his  debauch.  Yet  Pound  would  have  felt  easier  if 
he  had  received  word  from  him— especially  as  toward 
noon  he  saw  a  messenger  boy  go  in  to  Air.  Moxley  with  a 
telegram.  The  president  kept  mostly  to  himself  in  the 
private  room.  The  work  of  the  office  was  light,  with 
Long  Falls  out  of  business.  The  day  wore  dully  on. 
There  was  a  train  from  Long  Falls  at  one-twenty. 
Pound  rather  expected  Mr.  Rexford  to  appear  in  the  office 
shortly  after  that  time.  He  did  not  appear,  however,  and 
that  was  another  thing  the  secretary  didn't  like.  He 
would  rather  have  faced  the  old  pig  and  had  it  out  with  him. 

He  was  not  very  apprehensive.  He  didn't  think 
Hamilton  would  really  go  back  on  him.  The  incriminating 
books  at  Long  Falls  were  safely  burned.  Emma  was 
safely  hidden  in  St.  Paul.  The  losses  of  the  Wyandotte 
and  Long  Falls  offices  to  Hamilton  and  Emma  had  been 


paid —excepting,  possibly,  those  at  Long  Falls  the  second 
day  before.  The  money  was  in  the  bank  to  his  credit  and 
Emma's  and  Hamilton's.  He  felt  rather  secure,  yet  he 
would  like  to  hear  from  Hamilton;  he  would  like  Rexford 
to  appear. 

About  half-past  three  the  secretary  prepared  leisurely 
to  leave  the  office.    Then  Mr.  Moxley  interposed. 

"Mr.  Roth,"  he  said,  looking  very  grave  and  trying  to 
keep  his  voice  from  quavering,  "  I  wish  to  see  you  here  at 
five  o'clock.  I  expect  to  have  a  very  important  communi- 
cation to  make  to  you.  I  am  expecting,"  he  added 
impressively,  "a  telegram  from  Mr.  Rexford." 

"Five  o'clock?"  Pound  replied  calmly.  "I'll  be  here." 
He  walked  out  in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  So 
Rexford  was  still  at  Long  Falls!  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
would  have  only  poor  old  Moxley  to  deal  with.  That 
idea  made  him  smile.  It  occurred  to  him  that  Hamilton, 
also,  was  at  Long  Falls;  but  he  had  a  kind  of  instinctive 
faith  that  Hamilton,  while  a  weak  vessel  in  some  ways, 
was  going  to  stand  by  him  in  the  showdown.  His  first 
errand  was  at  the  marriage-license  clerk's  office,  where  he 
gave  his  true  name  and  where  there  was  some  delay.  Then 
he  bought  the  evening  papers,  dropped  in  at  a  raths- 
keller, and  looked  them  over  while  he  drank  a  stein  of 
beer.  As  he  reentered  the  bucketshop  promptly  at  five 
o'clock  his  mind  was  still  pleasantly  disposed.  Mr. 
Moxley  was  waiting  for  him,  and  silently  preceded  him 
by  a  dozen  feet  into  the  private  office. 

This  room  was  about  twelve  by  fifteen  feet.  A  small 
rolltop  desk  in  the  corner  and  an  office  table  nearly  filled 
it.  At  the  upper  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  table  sat  Mr.  Rexford. 
At  his  right  hand,  about  midway  of 
that  side  of  the  table,  sat  a  stocky 
stranger.  Mr.  Moxley  was  slipping 
hurriedly  into  a  chair  at  the  lower 
corner  on  the  same  side.  At  the 
upper  left-hand  corner,  across  from 
Mr.  Moxley,  sat  Hamilton,  gazing 
thoughtfully  at  the  opposite  wall. 
The  only  vacant  chair  was  at  the 
lower  corner  on  Hamilton's  side, 
across  from  Mr.  Moxley. 

Pound  comprehended  instantly 
that  the  scene  had  been  carefully 
set,  so  that  the  length  of  the  table 
should  divide  himself  and  Hamil- 
ton, while  both  of  them  would  be 
always  under  the  eyes  of  the  other 
three.  In  the  same  quick,  almost 
mechanical  way  his  eye  took  in  the 
stranger— a  heavy-set,  middle-aged 
man  with  a  close-clipped,  iron-gray 
mustache,  indifferently  yet  decently 
dressed.  He  might  be  a  country 
lawyer  or  a  country  sheriff. 

Yet  Pound  was  not  thinking  of 
him,  nor  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
room.  He  had  hardly  looked  at 
Hamilton;  but  the  lank,  round- 
shouldered  man  completely  filled 
his  mind.  It  appeared  as  though 
Hamilton  had  sold  him  out,  and 
his  thought  was  almost  pleasantly 
murderous. 

' '  Good  -  afternoon,  gentlemen, ' ' 
he  said  quietly,  but  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  it  barely  carried  the  length  of  the  room.  He 
took  the  vacant  chair  that  had  been  placed  for  him.  What- 
ever the  game  was,  he  must  play  it  out. 

For  a  moment  Rexford  glowered  malevolently  along 
the  table  at  him.  Then  he  said:  "I've  come  to  settle  up 
with  you,  Roth.    I  guess  we  can  settle  fast  enough." 

The  secretary's  steady  eyes  noted  that  Mr.  Rexford 
seemed  physically  ill.  His  fat  face  was  a  nasty,  tallowy 
white;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot;  his  puffy  hands,  resting 
on  the  table,  trembled  slightly;  his  upper  lip,  lifting  a 
little  from  the  big  yellow  teeth,  reminded  Pound  of  a 
snarling  dog.  The  secretary  surmised  that  while  the 
president  strove  to  appear  insultingly  cool  he  was 
inwardly  boiling  with  wrath.  He  even  spoke  with  a 
certain  laboriousness,  as  though  he  were  short  of  breath. 

"I  know  just  what  you've  been  up  to,  you  d— d  thief," 
Mr.  Rexford  continued  with  labored  coolness.  "If 
Moxley  hadn't  been  a  pin-headed  idiot  he'd  have  got  on 
to  you  ten  days  ago."  At  this  compliment  Mr.  Moxley 
looked  miserably  at  the  table  and  worried  his  whiskers. 
Pound  was  considering  whether  he  should  pick  up  the 
inkstand  and  hurl  it  at  Rexford's  head.  He  judged, 
however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  insult  pass  for 
the  moment.  "Anybody  but  a  fool,"  Rexford  labored 
on,  "would  have  known  those  short  trades  at  Wyandotte 
and  Long  Falls  were  bogus.  Do  you  suppose  I'd  'a'  stood 
for  'em  a  minute?  Do  you  think  you  could  'a'  stuffed 
me  with  'em— as  though  those  jays  out  there  in  the  tall 
grass  would  be  selling  five  hundred  shares  at  a  clip  and 
catching  the  market  right  every  time— eh  ?  You  might  as 
( Continued  on  Pane  44) 
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Insurance  Against  Injustice 

THE  faults  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  United  States 
generally  are  many  and  glaring.  Men  of  all  shades  of 
authority  have  long  called  attention  to  them,  and  they 
may  be  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  the  people  of 
this  country  do  not  live  under  a  system  of  substantial 
justice.  Yet  practically  nothing  is  done  about  it.  The  bar 
association  speaks  of  reform,  and  goes  home.  President 
Taft  says  justice  should  be  speedier  and  surer.  His 
hearers  applaud  and  wonder  why  the  Cubs  don't  play 
better  ball.   It  begins  and  ends  in  talk. 

New  Jersey  got  so  far  as  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  reorganization  and  reform  of  the 
courts.  This  amendment,  with  others,  was  voted  upon 
recently.  It— with  the  others— was  lost,  because  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  electors  were  sufficiently  interested  to 
vote  upon  the  measures  at  all. 

If  you  lose  a  leg  in  a  railroad  accident  your  case  may  be 
held  up  many  months;  appealed  again  and  yet  again  on 
some  silly  point  of  legal  etiquette.  A  technical  irregu- 
larity on  your  lawyer's  part  may  cause  you  to  lose  it.  But 
only  one  among  thousands  of  us  ever  does  lose  a  leg  in  a 
railroad  accident.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  system, 
they  really  fall,  in  a  patent  way,  upon  only  a  small  number 
of  the  population.  The  others  are  indifferent.  The 
system  persists  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  are 
harmed  by  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  penalties  of  a  bad  system  may  at  any 
time  fall  upon  any  one  of  us.  It  is  said  that  hardly  one 
house  in  a  hundred  in  England  was  insured  against  fire  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Only  now  and  then  did  a  house  burn, 
and  the  unburned  were  willing  to  take  their  chances.  Now- 
adays nearly  all  houses  are  insured.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  it  is  impolitic  for  the  unburned  to  take  their 
chances.  It  will  surely  be  discovered,  also,  that  it  is 
unwise  for  the  unscotched  to  take  their  chances  with  bad 
judicial  procedure.  The  late  election  returns  show,  how- 
ever, that  that  socialized  state  of  mind  is  still  somewhat 
remote  from  New  Jersey. 

Cicero  and  the  Shopman 

WHAT  spectral  blushes  must  now  mantle  the  ghostly 
cheeks  of  Cicero,  for  example,  as  he  recalls  his  many 
expressions  of  utter  contempt  for  the  artisan  and  retailer. 

"There  can  be  nothing  honorable  in  a  shop,"  he  once 
said,  little  dreaming  that,  some  nineteen  centuries  later, 
the  honorable  ambition  among  prosperous  shopkeepers  to 
possess  his  immortal  letters  and  orations  in  half  morocco, 
with  gilt  tops,  would  constitute,  so  to  speak,  his  entire 
stock  in  trade. 

He  could  not  know  that,  among  affluent  tradesmen,  he 
and  his  literary  compeers  would  become  staple  articles 
of  house  furniture,  like  open  plumbing  or  electric  lights. 
Nor  could  he  foresee  that  in  the  future  any  well-off  man 
would  as  soon  think  of  building  a  house  without  a  bath- 
room in  it  as  without  a  library  containing  the  conventional 
classics,  nobly  bound  and  unread. 

Cicero,  like  his  neighbor  Caesar,  is  unfortunate  above 
other  classics  in  that  a  great  number  of  young  people  are 
compelled  to  read  him.  They  differentiate  him  from 
Csesar  just  as  Heine  distinguished  between  regular  and 
irregular  verbs— those  verbs  are  irregular  which  get  one 
into  the  most  trouble  with  the  teacher.    Thus  Cicero  is 


not,  like  the  other  classics,  an  object  of  universal  appro- 
bation. But  against  the  comparatively  few  who  begrudge 
him  the  pains  he  has  cost  them  stand  the  many  for  whom 
he  performs  the  proper  classic  function  of  being  a  pleasing, 
innocuous  detail  of  interior  decoration.  This  enviable 
position  he  owes  mostly  to  the  trading  classes  of  which  he 
held  so  shortsighted  and  unjust  views. 

Keeping  the  Powder  Dry 

THROUGHOUT  last  summer,  for  the  first  time  for 
years,  we  imported  more  goods  than  we  exported.  For 
the  current  year  our  net  balance  of  exports  over  imports 
has  been  the  smallest  since  1895. 

Commonly,  imports  are  undervalued,  exports  are  over- 
valued. If  we  had  the  true  figures  very  likely  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  bought  more  goods  abroad  than  we 
have  sold.  At  any  rate,  we  have  imported  this  year  one- 
third  more  goods  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
post-panic  and  penitential  year  1908;  and  only  five  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  like  period  of  boom  and  extravagance 
in  1907— when  imports  beat  all  records. 

Of  course  the  "favorable  balance  of  trade"  theory  has 
been  sadly  overworked  in  the  past.  We  mention  this 
year's  figures  with  a  broadly  economic  rather  than  a 
strictly  financial  intention.  The  great  purchase  of 
foreign  goods— their  prices  enhanced  to  the  consumer  by 
high  tariff— suggests  that  we  are  once  more  blowing  our- 
selves pretty  liberally.  An  item  is  going  about  that  Wall 
Street  interests  this  year  have  borrowed  five  hundred 
millions  abroad  to  support  stocks  with— in  addition  to 
their  prodigal  absorption  of  home  funds. 

We  don't  wonder  that  there  was  objection  to  removing 
the  motto  "In  God  we  trust"  from  our  coins.  The  famous 
Puritan  addition,  "But  keep  your  powder  dry,"  might, 
however,  be  put  on  the  other  side. 

The  Banks  and  Postal  Savings 

THE  Republican  platform  of  1908  says:  "We  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  savings-bank  system  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift." 

The  American  Bankers'  Association,  at  its  recent 
national  convention,  "condemned  in  unqualified  terms " 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings-banks.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  reported  that  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  the  bankers  of  the  country  were  opposed  to 
it.  "Your  committee,"  says  the  report,  "has  been  in 
close  touch  with  several  committees  of  Congress.  .  .  . 
Your  committee's  greatest  work  during  the  past  year  was 
that  of  preparing  plans  and  assisting  the  committee  of  the 
savings-bank  section  in  defeating  the  numerous  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings-bank  system  for 
the  United  States." 

That  bankers  are  opposed  to  postal  savings-banks  goes 
without  saying.  They  regard  the  subject,  of  course,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  own  special  class  interest, 
exactly  as  protected  manufacturers  regard  high  tariff. 
They  are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance— however  remote  it 
may  be— of  some  small  diminution  of  their  own  profits. 

The  Republican  party's  pledge  is  unequivocal.  Whether 
the  party  dare  attempt,  in  good  faith,  to  redeem  that 
pledge,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  powerful  business 
interest,  is  one  of  the  questions  that  will  be  answered  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Honesty  as  a  Bad  Policy 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
1  is  opposed  to  any  financial  legislation  based  upon 
the  argument  that  it  was  a  party  pledge  and  should  be 
redeemed."  Such  is  the  remarkable  yet  deliberately 
expressed  opinion  of  a  large  and  influential  body  of  men, 
a  majority  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  Republicans.  The 
resolution  is  aimed  especially  at  that  party's  pledge  of 
postal  savings-banks,  but  it  is  couched  in  general  terms. 

One  of  Cicero's  objections  to  retail  trade— based,  pre- 
sumably, upon  experience— was  that  "the  dealer  will 
gain  nothing  except  by  profuse  lying."  Considerably 
later  on— about  the  time  Franklin  was  insisting  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy— Mirabeau  said:  "If  honesty 
did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  it  as  a  means 
of  enriching  one's  self." 

This  later  view  now  almost  universally  obtains  in 
business.  The  business  man  who  breaks  faith  with  his 
customers  is  looked  upon  as  foolish.  But  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  in  politics  is  not  yet  so  generally  believed. 
In  the  view  of  many,  a  political  pledge  is  to  be  kept  or 
repudiated  as  may  be  most  convenient  at  the  moment. 
In  that  field  the  old  Roman  device  of  profuse  lying  has  not 
yet  gone  out  of  vogue. 

The  Rarity  of  Laziness 

THE  National  Employment  Exchange  in  New  York  is 
engaged,  as  its  name  signifies,  in  finding  jobs  for  men 
who  have  been  unable  to  find  any  themselves.  For  a 
great  many  such  men  it  has  found  jobs,  and  its  latest 


report  contains  this  statement:  "It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  men  prefer  the  longer  hours  with  private  employers 
to  employment  at  eight  hours  a  day  on  state  contracts,  at 
wages  which  yield  a  trifle  less  per  day."  They  would 
rather  work  longer  and  earn  a  little  more.  This  applies  to 
men,  who  being  temporarily  jobless,  an  indiscriminate 
public  might  suspect  of  constitutional  unwillingness  to 
work. 

Among  observers  of  economic  phenomena  few,  indeed, 
have  been  more  clear-headed  or  hard-headed  than  Adam 
Smith.  Writing,  in  1773,  of  laziness  among  laborers,  he 
said:  "This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
greater  part.  Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  overwork  them- 
selves and  to  ruin  their  health  in  a  few  years.  ...  If 
masters  would  always  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
humanity,  they  would  have  frequently  occasion  rather  to 
moderate  than  to  animate  the  application  of  many  of 
their  workmen." 

The  fact  is,  laziness  is  a  rare  human  fault.  Given  an 
adequate  inducement,  nine  men  out  of  ten  will  overwork 
rather  than  underwork.  There  is  no  particular  occasion  for 
this  sage  little  observation,  except  that  an  extensive  interest 
is  always  taking  its  stand  essentially  upon  the  contrary 
and  false  assumption"  that  most  men  will  not  work  unless 
they  are  clubbed  into  it. 

Tariff  Reform  in  England 

THE  Conservative  party  in  England  will  no  doubt  stand 
hereafter  for  a  return  to  protective  tariff.  Balfour's 
Birmingham  speech  was  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  that. 
Indeed,  unless  it  defeats  the  new  budget,  no  other  course 
is  logically  open  to  the  party. 

The  Conservatives  accepted  free  trade  in  the  Forties  with 
a  reluctance  akin  to  loathing;  and  some  very  important 
compensations  were  then  available.  For  example,  under 
the  Inclosures  acts,  between  1845  and  1876,  one  million  or 
more  acres  of  land  were  inclosed,  most  of  it  being  added  to 
the  holdings  of  big  land  owners.  For  another  example, 
landlords,  in  the  words  of  a  noted  publicist,  "worked  the 
legislature  to  advance  them  money  for  drainage,  the 
whole  cost  of  which,  and  more  in  many  cases,  they  charged 
upon  their  tenants."  In  short,  though  bereft  of  protective 
duties  on  grain,  the  land  capitalists  who  form  the  back- 
bone of  Conservatism  still  had  a  good  graft,  and  consoled 
themselves  by  making  the  most  of  it.  Upon  this  graft  the 
Lloyd-George  land  taxes  trench  strongly.  So,  Conserv- 
atism returns  to  protection. 

As  between  supporting  the  Government  by  taxes  paid 
directly  out  of  its  own  pocket  and  by  taxes  derived  from 
the  pockets  of  other  people  by  means  of  protective  duties, 
what  Conservatism  could  hesitate '?  Add  that  the  indirect 
tariff  taxes  may  be  a  means  of  great  profit  to  landlords  and 
manufacturers  by  enabling  them  to  raise  prices  on  the 
mass  of  consumers,  and  the  case  becomes  simply  over- 
whelming. 

A  Conservative  party  which  does  not  stand  for  high 
protection  is  in  the  blundering  position  of  overlooking  the 
best  card  in  its  suit. 

The  Heir  to  the  Empire 

EVER  since  Mr.  Harriman's  death  the  question  of  his 
successor  has  been  spoken  of  as  though  somebody,  or 
anybody,  could  tell  who  it  was  going  to  be;  as  though 
certain  men  had  it  in  their  power  to  elect  him.  This  is 
quite  wrong.  His  successor  will  be  whoever  can  make 
money  earn  substantially  more  than  the  going  rate.  No 
body  of  men  can  foreknow  who  that  person  will  be,  and 
no  body  of  men  can  keep  him  from  the  succession  when 
he  appears. 

The  way  to  the  financial  throne  is  the  openest  road  in 
the  world,  and  always  has  been.  The  Atchison  Railroad, 
to  illustrate,  pays  five  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  while 
Union  Pacific  pays  ten.  That  fact  expressed,  or  even 
constituted,  Harriman's  whole  power.  With  that  record, 
if  he  had  lived  and  the  laws  had  not  prevented,  he  would 
have  absorbed  one  railroad  after  another,  because  capital 
would  have  flowed  to  him  as  automatically  as  water  runs 
down  hill. 

Whoever  appears  with  the  financial  ability,  or  the  luck 
—for  the  terms  may  be  largely  synonymous— to  put 
money  to  an  unusually  profitable  use,  will  inevitably 
begin  to  absorb  the  Harriman  empire,  just  as  Harriman 
took  over  the  Huntington  kingdom  and  some  of  the  old 
Gould  duchies,  while  Hill  was  put  to  the  fight  of  his  life  to 
keep  a  whole  string  of  provinces  from  floating  off  with  the 
flow  of  tide. 

This  or  that  man  may  be  elected  chairman  of  a  board 
or  president  of  a  company,  but  Harriman's  empire  lay 
in  his  ability  to  attract  capital— and  this  ability  is  not 
transferable. 

The  man  who  said  he  would  rather  have  a  duke  over 
him  than  a  plutocrat  was  misinformed.  Dukedoms  are 
given  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king;  but  command  over 
money  is  something  that  can  be  neither  given  nor  with- 
held.  In  this  respect  it  is  thoroughly  democratic. 
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The  Empire  Builder 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  man  who  was  eating  in  the 
enormous  dining-room  of  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel  at  Saratoga  looked  up  from  his  plate 
and  around  the  vast  place  and  said:  "Gee!  when 
I'm  rich  I  intend  to  have  an  office  just  as  big  as 
this  room.  Then  I'll  put  a  flat-topped  desk  'way  at 
the  end  and  have  but  one  door,  and  that  at  the  other 
end.  There  will  be  no  other  furniture  in  the  outfit. 
I'll  sit  behind  that  desk  and  when  a  man  comes  in 
to  see  me  they  will  let  him  in  the  door  up  there,  and 
he  will  have  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
through  the  middle  of  that  room  with  me  glaring  at 
him.  When  he  gets  to  the  desk  he  won't  be  an  inch 
high,  and  I  can  do  what  I  want  with  him." 

Maybe  that  idea  occurred  to  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway- 
maybe  not.  Anyhow,  when  they  let  you  into  Sir 
Thomas'  room  in  the  C.  P.  R.  building,  in  Montreal, 
you  find  Sir  Thomas  sitting  at  a  flat-topped  desk  at 
the  far  end  of  a  narrow  room,  and  it  is  the  longest 
fifty  feet  in  the  world  from  that  door  to  Sir  Thomas, 
as  he  sits  there  and  contemplates  you  with  a  pair 
of  steel-blue  eyes,  stern,  implacable,  looking  like  a 
soldier  with  his  trim  figure,  his  ramrod  erectness, 
his  cropped  mustache  and  his  yellow  imperial.  You 
note  that  his  eyes  are  heavy-lidded  and  that  his  nose 
juts  out  like  Cape  Eternity;  and  you  see  the  out- 
croppings  of  his  hair  far  back  over  his  broad  forehead. 

You  think:  Wow,  he  eats  'em  alive!  and  wonder 
if  it  wouldn't  be  the  best  thing  to  take  a  header 
through  the  window  behind  him  in  the  hope  of  light- 
ing on  the  ample  and  kindly  bosom  of  George  Ham. 
That,  you  soon  decide,  isn't  practicable,  for  George 
Ham  is  there  tolling  you  along,  calm  and  unafraid. 
Then  you  decide  to  make  a  record  dash  for  the  door, 
but  just  at  that  moment  Sir  Thomas  rises,  blows  a 
puff  of  smoke  from  his  cigar  and  puts  out  a  welcom- 
ing hand.    He  isn't  so  fierce,  after  all. 

A  celebrated  English  writer  made  the 
parade  down  Sir  Thomas'  room  one  day 
and  came  out  and  wrote:  "Never  did  I 
meet  a  man  so  absolutely  immersed  in  the  purely*      <fl>  f-s,  p 
material  aspect  of  human  endeavor,"  and  other  JU-C 
words  to  that  chilling  and  chilled  effect.  And 
when  you  think  that  Sir  Thomas  is  at  the  head  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  and  controls  uncounted  millions  of 
property,  perhaps  there  is  a  reason;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  can  throw  it  off.    There  was  that  time  when  Sir 
Edward  Clouston,  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  other 
equally  nifty  Montreal  captains  of  finance,  got  stuck  in 
the  snow  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  when  coming  to  Montreal 
from  Quebec. 

Sir  Edward  was  hungry  and  cold,  and  so  were  the 
others.  They  wanted  to  get  home,  and  they  wired  to  Sir 
Thomas  telling  him  of  their  plight  and  asking  plaintively: 
"What  would  you  advise?" 

Sir  Thomas  received  the  wire  and  wrote  the  reply  him- 
self.  "Prayer  and  patience,"  was  his  answer. 

Not  the  One  Best  Bet 

THEN,  again,  Sir  Thomas  had  a  horse  called  Silk  Hose 
in  a  race  at  Montreal.  Silk  Hose  ran  about  seventh 
in  a  field  of  nine.  Charles  M.  Hays,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  was  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  box  and  he  commented  on  the  marvelous 
slowness  of  Silk  Hose. 

"That's  a  fact,"  replied  Sir  Thomas.  "Silk  Hose  does 
run  as  if  he  were  a  Grand  Trunk  train." 

Sir  William  Van  Home,  himself  an  American,  and  for 
years  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  found  Shaugh- 
nessy  in  Milwaukee,  early  in  the  eighties,  when  Shaugh- 
nessy  was  a  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road.  Shaughnessy 
was  born  in  Milwaukee  in  1853,  and  his  father  was  a 
policeman. 

"You've  a  man  here  I  want  for  purchasing  agent," 
said  Sir  William  to  the  chief  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P. 
"Which  one?" 

"I  don't  know  his  name.  Let  me  take  a  look  at  all  of 
them." 

Sir  William  took  his  look.  He  pointed  to  Shaughnessy, 
the  clerk.  "That's  the  one,"  he  said,  and  Shaughnessy 
went  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  purchasing  agent. 

He  had  his  chance,  and  he  made  much  of  it.  Pro- 
motions came  rapidly,  and  presently,  when  Van  Home 
retired,  Shaughnessy  was  put  at  the  head  of  that  wonder- 
ful system  of  transportation.  This  is  what  that  means: 
He  commands  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  world— for  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  not 
only  a  common  carrier  on  land  and  sea,  operating  from 
America  to  Europe,  to  Asia  and  to  Australia,  but  it  is 
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also  the  largest  landowner  in  the  world.  It  is,  besides,  one 
of  the  largest  mineowners,  has  an  express  company,  a 
telegraph  company  with  seventy  thousand  miles  of  wire, 
runs  great  hotels  and  immense  shops  where  it  builds  its 
own  equipment,  including  locomotives  and  cars.  It  con- 
ducts an  immigration  bureau,  and  has  scores  of  other 
industries,  even  to  a  floral  department  from  which  seeds 
and  bulbs  are  distributed  twice  a  year  among  the  employ- 
ees, from  St.  John  to  Victoria,  in  order  that  they  may 
beautify  the  line. 

Van  Home  was  a  generalizer.  He  reached  for  great 
effects  and  left  detail  to  others.  Shaughnessy,  while  not 
lacking  in  the  broader  aspects— as  witness  his  buying 
over  night  the  Elder-Dempster  Atlantic  fleet  of  fourteen 
vessels  and  ordering  gigantic  new  ones — concerns  him- 
self, also,  with  detail.  He  knows  all  the  workings  of  all 
his  departments.  He  knows  where  every  dollar  is  spent. 
He  keeps  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  every  phase  of 
his  organization. 

Naturally,  he  is  busy.  He  is  quick,  nervous,  energetic. 
He  speaks  incisively,  wastes  no  words,  and  tolerates  no 
long  explanations.  He  works  all  the  time,  and  he  demands 
that  all  his  subordinates  shall  do  the  same.  When  he 
touches  a  buzzer  and  summons  a  subordinate,  that  sub- 
ordinate comes  on  the  keen  jump,  puts  his  answers  in 
short  sentences  and  seems  vitalized  by  the  energy  of  his 
chief.  Shaughnessy  looks  into  the  middle  of  every  man 
as  he  looks  into  the  middle  of  every  question.  He  is  the 
personification  of  alertness,  of  keenness,  of  concentrated 
power.  "  Do  it,"  he  says;  and  the  man  who  is  told  to  do 
it  does  it  or  gets  out. 

So,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  hard  and  unrelenting; 
but  the  men  who  work  with  him  and  know  him  best  do 
not  say  so.  They  say  the  hard  and  unrelenting  part  of 
Shaughnessy  is  the  outside  part  and  that,  inside,  he  is  as 
softhearted  and  as  generous  and  as  charitable  as  ever  an 
Irishman  was.  He  established  the  pension  system  under 
which  no  employee  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  on  retiring 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  receives  less  than  five 
dollars  a  week.  He  will  excuse  a  mistake,  but  he  will  not 
forgive  stupidity  or  incompetence.  Any  employee  can 
have  a  hearing,  and  although  Sir  Thomas  is  rigid  as  to 
observance  of  rules  and  regulations,  his  justice  is  most 
often  tempered  with  mercy;  and  many  a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  verge  has  been  given  another  chance. 

But  everybody  has  to  work.  He  sets  the  pace  himself. 
His  son,  a  lad  in  the  twenties,  is  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 


departments,  plugging  along  with  a  hundred  others, 
and  getting  no  more  consideration  than  the  rest.  He 
is  forced  to  keep  hours  and  obey  orders,  and  is  never 
allowed  to  appeal  to  Dad. 

Sir  Thomas  gives  the  impression  of  tremendous 
vitality  and  power.  At  nine  o'clock  every  morning, 
when  he  is  in  Montreal,  he  gets  to  his  desk  and  lights 
his  cigar.  Then,  all  day  long,  he  works  and  smokes. 
No  matter  where  he  is,  his  cigar  is  there  also.  Some- 
times, under  the  stress  of  a  heavy  problem,  the  cigar 
is  unlighted,  but  when  a  moment  of  calm  comes  it  Ls 
lighted  again,  and  puffed  nervously.  Often,  at  noon, 
he  comes  out  of  the  Windsor  Street  offices  and  rides 
down  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  He  does  not  lean 
back,  but  sits,  as  he  does  at  his  desk,  erect,  alert; 
and  the  cigar  is  there,  held  straight  out  from  the 
exact  middle  of  his  lips. 

Quick  Work  at  Moose  Jaw 

THEY  are  fond  of  calling  him  the  Empire  Builder, 
up  there  in  Montreal.  There  is  some  justice  in  it, 
too,  for,  beyond  all,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  a  great 
colonizing  agency,  with  immigration  offices  every- 
where, and  has  largely  peopled  the  vast  Canadian 
West,  building  up  a  lusty  young  nation  whose  possi- 
bilities for  further  development  are  illimitable. 

He  has  two  personal  hobbies.  One  is  music  and 
the  other  is  dealing  in  real  estate.  He  gets  his  rec- 
reation in  going  to  concerts  and  in  buying  and 
selling  Montreal  property  for  his  personal  account; 
and  they  say  he  is  the  shrewdest  operator  in  that 
city.    He  was  knighted  in  1901. 

They  tell  a  story  about  his  decisive  manner.  He 
got  off  one  day  at  Moose  Jaw,  where  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  a  hotel.  The  bar  was  across  the  hall 
from  the  ticket-office  and  baggage-room.  "Close 
that  place  up!"  ordered  Sir  Thomas,  after  he  had 
inspected  the  bar  critically. 

The  man  in  charge  said  he  would 
*       close  it  as  soon  as  the  license  expired, 
O  W  It       which  he  thought  was  what  Sir  Thomas 
wanted. 

k  "No,"  he  ordered,  "not  next  month  or  next 

C-  sflLIL  year.  Now— this  minute!  We  have  too  many 
trainmen  running  into  Moose  Jaw  to  allow  a 
bar  to  be  operated  in  that  room."  The  bar  was  closed  for 
good,  instantly.  However,  it  is  still  possible  to  get  a  drink 
at  Canadian  Pacific  hotels  elsewhere. 

Brand-New  Idea  in  Operas 

"  "TvEAR  SIR,"  wrote  a  professor  in  a  Western  college, 
-L'  to  George  Ade:  "  I  have  written  a  comic  opera  that 
is  sure  to  be  the  hit  of  the  century.  I  inclose  herewith  the 
scenario  of  the  first  act.  Kindly  read  it  over  and  tell  me 
where  to  sell  it." 

This  was  it:  The  first  act  was  laid  in  the  dissecting- 
room  of  a  medical  university.  The  opening  chorus  was  by 
a  group  of  medical  students  in  rubber  aprons  and  gloves, 
carrying  knives  and  saws.  They  sang  a  merry  ditty  about 
the  next  one  they  would  cut  up  and  how  they  would  do  it. 
Then  the  spokesman  said:  "Ha!  'pon  my  word,  here  they 
come  with  the  cadaver,  now." 

Whereupon  four  husky  attendants  brought  in  a  body  cov- 
ered by  a  sheet  and  placed  it  on  the  dissecting-table.  Just 
as  a  student  was  about  to  saw  off  a  leg,  the  cadaver,  who 
was  the  comedian,  sat  up  and  sang  a  comic  song. 

Little  Mary  Missing 

STRANG,  the  automobile  driver,  was  to  try  out  a  new 
car  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  A  friend 
came  to  him  and  asked  Strang  to  allow  two  young  ladies 
to  take  the  ride  with  him. 

"No,"  said  Strang,  "I  can't  be  bothered.  I've  got 
work  to  do." 

"But  these  are  nice  girls,  Strang,  and  they  won't 
bother  you.  Besides,  you  need  some  weight  in  that 
tonneau." 

"All  right,"  Strang  said;  "I'll  take  them,  but  you  tell 
them  they  mustn't  speak  to  me  while  I  am  driving; 
mustn't  move,  and  in  no  circumstances  do  anything  to 
distract  my  attention.  If  they  will  promise  to  keep 
absolutely  quiet  and  not  bother  me,  they  can  go." 

The  promise  was  made  and  Strang  started.  Near 
Paterson  he  ran  over  a  water-guard  and  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous bump.  He  did  not  look  around,  but  presently 
felt  a  timid  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  is  it?"  he  growled. 

"  Really,  I  hate  to  bother  you,"  said  a  weak  little  voice. 
"  I  know  I  shouldn't,  and  I  promised  not  to;  but  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know  that  Mary  isn't  with  us  now." 
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AS  HE  stepped  off  the  steamboat  upon  the  little  pier 
ZA  Lord  de  Lys  experienced  a  pang  of  regret  that  he 
must  lose  sight  of  the  girl.  It  was  evident  that  he 
must,  for  she  was  met,  welcomed  and  carried  off  by  a  party 
of  friends,  and  it  was  only  chance  that  could  bring  them 
together  again.  Yet  chance  had  often  befriended  him. 
She  had  engaged  his  eye  all  the  way  from  Southsea,  but  he 
had  found  no  opportunity  of  scraping  acquaintance  which 
would  not  have  been  impertinent.  Only  just  toward  the 
end  of  the  voyage  across  the  five  miles  of  water  had  an 
opening  offered,  and  then  it  had  closed  again  with  the 
appearance  of  the  acclaiming  friends.  She  had  slipped  on 
the  ladder  descending  to  the  deck,  and  he  had  caught  and 
stayed  her. 

' '  As  admirable  a  gambit  as  was  ever  in  the  game  of  Love, ' ' 
said  De  Lys  to  himself  regretfully,  "  and  as  commonplace," 
he  added,  watching  the  group  hustle  merrily  along  the  pier. 

He  walked  in  its  wake,  admiring  again  the  daintiness  of 
her  style,  the  refined  color  in  her  face  from  the  wind  on  the 
water,  and  the  pretty  flow  of  her  white  summer  frock  in  the 
breeze.  At  the  foot  of  the  pier  a  carriage  swallowed  them 
up,  and  he  turned  into  the  village,  dismissing  her  with 
reluctance,  but  with  decision. 

The  village  high  street  descended  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  village  was  built,  and  ended  in  the  sea. 
De  Lys  stood  looking  round  him  and  down  it,  taking  in  his 
environment.  The  east  wind,  cool,  refreshing  and  with 
reenforcing  gusts,  streamed  up  from  the  point,  kindling  in 
him  every  spark  of  vitality.  His  eyes  roamed  over  a  bill 
in  the  grocer's  window,  headed  in  great  letters:  "Carni- 
val and  Domino  Ball."  He  read  it  through  with  interest, 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Carnival  seemed  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  vicar,  and  to  be  directed  toward  filling  a  gap 
in  the  church  funds.  Yet  here  were  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  at  any  rate— fancy  costumes, 
masks,  processions,  fireworks,  dancing,  merry-go-rounds, 
and  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  holiday  life.  He  wondered, 
in  musing  before  this  bill,  if  perchance  the  devil  also  would 
be  represented  in  the  performance.  It  was  hazardous  of 
the  vicar,  yet  there  was  something  captivating  in  the  pol- 
icy that  would  gather  all  comers  into  the  parochial  net, 
and  trust  them  thus  implicitly  with  edged  instruments. 
Intending  guests,  he  noted,  might  secure  a  choice  of  cos- 
tume by  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  celebrated 
costumier,  who  had  arrived  from  London  on  purpose,  and 
who  was  to  be  found  with  his  goods  at  the  schoolroom. 
De  Lys  tramped  off  up  the  hill  to  the  schoolroom. 

On  trestles  running  the  length  of  the  room  were  laid  out 
the  costumes  which  had  been  brought  down  to  tempt  the 
residents  and  visitors  of  the  little  seaside  place.  De  Lys 
wandered  about  among  a  variety  of  young  folk  inspect- 
ing the  various  styles.  There  were  troubadour  suits  and 
Columbines  (alas,  poor  vicar!),  vivandieres  and  bull- 
fighters, knights  of  Jacobean  days,  Spanish  dancers  and 
the  furbelows  and  crinolines  of  the  Georgian  period.  There 
were  numerous  comic  costumes,  and  there  were  many 
intended  to  convey  sentiment  and  poetry.  His  quick  eye, 
adroit  for  such  occasions,  lighted  on  the  raiment  of  a 
Provencal  trouvere.  He  lifted  it,  and,  surveying,  judged 
that  it  would  fit  him.    He  turned  to  the  man  who  was 


watching  him,  as  he  watched  everybody,  with  keen 
glances.  Ere  he  could  phrase  his  question  it  was  antici- 
pated. 

"That  is  engaged,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Davis  (if  it  was  he), 
regarding  him  out  of  Oriental  eyes.  "  But  I  can  show  you 
something  better— smarter  for  you." 

De  Lys  waved  him  aside,  and  went  on  with  his  inspec- 
tion. There  was  near  him  a  young  woman  who  was  scru- 
tinizing a  costume  which  Mr.  Davis  declared  to  be  the 
Queen  of  the  Night,  and  which  consisted  of  black  gauze 
and  spangles,  as  far  as  De  Lys  could  discern. 

"What  is  the  price  of  this?"  she  asked. 

The  Oriental  measured  her.   "  Twelve  shillings,"  he  said. 

"All  that  for  the  evening,"  she  remarked  scornfully, 
and  passed  on. 

A  little  later,  having  completed  his  round  and  found 
nothing  to  take  his  fancy,  De  Lys  was  once  more  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  A  young  girl,  shy,  expectant,  pretty, 
was  fingering  the  garb  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night  with 
greedy  eyes.  The  Oriental  eyes  were  marking  her;  and 
in  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  was  a  sovereign. 

"How  much?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"Fifteen  shillings,"  said  Mr.  Davis. 

The  girl  dropped  the  dress  and  passed  lingeringly  away. 
De  Lys  caught  the  disappointment  in  her  eyes,  and 
smiled  as  he  touched  his  hat. 

"  Go  back,"  he  whispered,  "and  offer  him  ten  shillings." 

She  reddened,  hesitated,  and  then  turned  back.  He  saw 
her  approach  the  man. 

"Such  courses  require  desperate  remedies,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  and  forthwith  snapped  up  the  trouvere 
costume,  threw  it  over  his  arm,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  unchallenged.  Mr.  Davis  was  haggling  over  the 
Queen  of  the  Night. 

His  dress  thus  secured,  De  Lys  engaged  a  room  in  the 
hotel,  and  amused  himself  about  the  bay  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  He  watched  the  bathing  with  interest  and 
some  speculation;  and  he  subsequently  dined,  smoked  a 
digestive  cigar  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  and  at  dusk 
retired  to  dress. 

Behold,  then,  in  the  twilight,  under  a  darkling  sky,  a 
prettily-accoutered  trouvere  entering  the  gates  of  the  Manor 
Park  in  the  company  of  Breton  fisherwomen,  gentlemen  of 
the  Roi  Soleil,  clowns,  Pompadours,  Queen  Marys,  Sir 
Walter  Raleighs  and  what-not.  The  main  procession  had 
straggled  out  of  the  village  and  up  the  hill  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  joyous  strains  and  the  march  of  banners;  and 
he  could  hear  it  in  the  distance  blaring  from  the  manor 
grounds.  He  hurried  on,  anxious  to  lose  nothing  of  the 
fun,  and  presently  came  out  of  the  long  drive,  dimly  lit 
with  hanging  lanterns,  into  a  big  space  of  lawn  before  the 
house.  The  lawn  was  backed  by  an  ample  garden,  and 
from  every  shrub  and  tree  hung  festoons  of  Chinese  lan- 
terns, while  behind  all  lay  the  mystery  of  the  secluded 
night.  In  the  center  of  the  lawn  a  boarding  had  been 
arranged  as  a  dancing  floor,  and  this  al  fresco  ballroom  also 
was  set  about  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  fairy  lights.  On 
the  whole,  the  affair,  De  Lys  reflected,  did  credit  to  clerical 
good  taste,  at  any  rate,  leaving  good  sense  out  of  the 
question.    It  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  affected  the  trouvere 


romantically;  it  reminded  him  of  those  vanished  days 
when  he  had  drawn  music  from  the  strings  in  the  moon- 
light outside  the  windows  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  It  was 
possible  that  there  was  a  Queen  of  Beauty  here  also.  He 
hankered  after  a  return  to  old  times  and  old  ways,  and 
plucked  at  an  imaginary  lute  with  pensive  sentimentality. 

As  he  stood  thus  in  contemplation  of  the  scene,  watch- 
ing the  masked  dancers  circling  on  the  ball-stage,  he  was 
aware  of  some  one  who  was  looking  closely  at  him  from 
near  by,  and  he  gave  her  his  attention.  It  was  a  Dresden 
shepherdess  with  a  long  crook  papered  in  silver  and  white, 
which  she  swung  with  a  certain  grace  of  action. 

"Captain  Ross!"  came  in  a  whisper  from  her. 

Her  voice  was  pleasant;  she  was  neat  to  look  on. 

"Madam,  at  your  service,"  said  the  trouvere  with  im- 
mense ceremony.  "  Have  you  lost  your  sheep  ?  Andean 
I  help  you  to  find  them?  Pray  command  me,  who  am 
always  yours  devotedly,"  and  he  twanged  an  imaginary 
lyre. 

The  shepherdess  laughed  gayly.  "You  are  in  high 
spirits,"  said  she,  "and  I  wonder  at  it,  after— well,  after 
yesterday." 

"Bo-peep,  I  have  only  begun  to  live  today,  this  even- 
ing, three  minutes  ago,"  he  said  with  earnest  extrava- 
gance. "  I  would  I  had  my  lute  here.  I  would  sing  your 
beauty.  I  have  my  heart.  'My  heart  and  lute'— how 
goes  it?"  He  hummed  the  air  very  melodiously.  She 
broke  in. 

"I  believe  you're  just  bluffing,"  said  she  archly.  "I 
believe  you're  a  humbug.  But  seriously,  weren't  you 
afraid  to  " 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  I  am  afraid 
of,"  he  interrupted,  "  which  is  a  shepherdess  from  Arcady." 

"  You  will  be  foolish,"  she  said  in  a  pleased  voice.  "  But 
it  really  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  come,  particularly 
after  letting  your  dress  be  known!" 

"  My  dress! "  he  said,  glancing  at  himself  and  strutting 
like  a  peacock.  "Ah,  you  admire  it?  I  am  glad.  Alone  I 
did  it,  fair  lady.  Will  you  do  yourself  the  honor  of  being 
seen  with  so  fair  a  bird?  See,  if  you  will  disport  with  me, 
marry,  I  will  turn  ballads  to  your  sweet  eyebrows." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  not  with  your  reputation,"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  laughing. 

"Why,  then,"  he  made  an  angle  of  his  elbow,  "into  this 
crook  deign  to  put  your  crook,  and  hook  me  along.  I  go 
in  tow,  a  willing  captive,  and  I  will  make  you  triolets  to 
your  lips." 

"You  are  perfectly  ridiculous,"  said  the  shepherdess, 
"and  I'm  going  to  take  more  care  of  myself  than  poor 
Betty  Harley  does." 

"Poor  Betty!"  he  sighed.  He  knew  now  that  he  had 
taken  on  Captain  Ross'  character  and  responsibilities 
with  what  had  been  presumably  Captain  Ross'  costume. 
But  he  was  not  concerned,  though  this  Ross  seemed  to  be  a 
gay  blade.  He  strolled  along  with  the  shepherdess,  who, 
presently,  was  addressed  by  a  Grand  Vizier. 

"  Our  engagement,  I  believe !  "  he  said  in  ferocious  Orien- 
tal tones. 

She  assented  with  a  light  gesture,  and  turned  to  De  Lys 
as  she  left  him. 
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"All  the  same,  I  should  be  careful.  Don't  be  seen  with 
Betty,"  she  whispered,  her  crook  on  his  arm.  "Edward 
Harley  is  certain  to  be  here  tonight." 

He  watched  her  walking  to  the  ball-floor  on  the  arm  of 
her  Vizier.  "A  kindly  soul,"  he  murmured.  "I  take  it 
very  friendly  of  her  to  give  me  the  warning.  But  the 
question  is :  What  have  1  done  ?  What  did  I  do  yesterday 
that  seems  important.  I  begin  to  believe  I  am  a  bold,  bad 
man." 

Thirty  seconds  later  he  had  a  vision  of  a  spangled  black 
skirt  which  he  thought  he  remembered;  and  in  thirty 
seconds  more  he  was  bowing  before  it. 

"  Mistress  Diana,  I  believe,  clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thou- 
sand stars.  In  my  profession  I  have  grown  to  depend  so 
utterly  on  you  these  thousand  years  that  I  offer  no  ex- 
cuses for  begging  of  you  once  again.  '  Fair  moon,  to  thee  I 
sing,  bright  creature  of  the  heavens.'  Everything  will 
distinctly  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  if  I  may  not  dance  with 
you." 

The  girl  (he  suddenly  remembered  her  little  nervous 
manner,  as  he  had  seen  her  at  the  counter)  seemed  taken 
aback,  was  abashed  slightly,  and  then  gave  him  a  hand 
timidly.  He  took  it  after  the  approved  manner  of  the 
Courts  of  Love,  and  led  her  to  the  dancing-stage. 

Monks  and  Dutch  peasants,  fierce  buccaneers  and  houris 
from  the  East  encircled  them  as  they  swept  around  to  the 
strains  of  a  Tsigane  waltz. 

" '  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on,' "  he  whispered  in 
his  Diana's  ear,  but  the  band  ceased  and  the  little  Queen  of 
the  Night  vaguely  and  consciously  removed  herself  from 
his  arms.  Some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
looking  around,  he  encountered  the  eyes  of  a  Piedmontese, 
staring  through  his  mask. 

"Ross,  Harley's  about.  'Ware!"  said  this  apparition 
under  its  breath. 

The  Queen  of  the  Night  had  drifted  into  the  darkness, 
as  if  she  had  been  Chloe  or  the  timid  fawn.  De  Lys  gazed 
irritably  into  the  blackness  into  which  she  had  melted. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  I 
care?"  he  asked  testily. 
"And  who's  Harley,  any- 
way?" 

"Well,  he's  a  pretty 
dangerous  man,  I  guess," 
said  the  other  dryly;  "and 
I  only  give  you  a  word 
of  warning.  Avoid  Miss 
Betty!" 

Betty!  De  Lys  brought 
his  eyes  back  from  the 
field  of  night  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"What   is  she?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"Oh!  You  don't  know, 
then?"  said  the  Pied- 
montese, adjusting  his 
ridiculous  hat.  "She's 
Nausicaa,  in  a  Greek 
dress— don't  you  know? 
But  how  the  deuce  she'll 
dance  in  flowing  robes  of 
that  sort  I  don't  know." 

"She  sha'n't  dance," 
said  Lord  de  Lys  loftily; 
"she  shall  sit  out  with 
me." 

The  Piedmontese 
paused.  "I  say!"  he 
said.  "Look  here,  old 
chap,  you're  a  fool, 
don't  you  know!  I'm  not 
particular,  but — aren't 
you  going  it  a  bit  strong  ?" 

"Go  back  to  your 
mountains,"  urged  De 
Lys  scornfully.  "Where's 
your  hurdy-gurdy? 
Bah!" 

He  turned  on  his  heel 
and  sped  away,  leaving 
the  Piedmontese  in 
amazement,  the  match 
still  burning  between  his 
fingers. 

"I'm  hanged!"  he 
murmured,  staring. 
"Ross  has  gone  off  his 
chump,  I  believe.  Well, 
it's  no  business  of  mine." 
He  finished  and  strolled 
off. 

Meanwhile  the  trouvere 
went  quickly  and  alertly 
about  the  fringes  of  the 
dancing-stage,  on  which 
circled  the  couples  in  the 
glancing  lights.  He 


espied  his  Queen  of  the  Night  in  the  arms  of  a  policeman, 
and  felt  indignant.  She  was  swallowed  up,  and  his  fancy 
settled  on  a  plump  Light  of  the  Harem  who  was  moving 
off  by  herself.  He  pursued  her,  lost  her  in  the  crowd,  re- 
gained sight  of  her,  and  in  an  open  space  of  lawn  was  in 
full  cry  when  he  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  his  eyes 
left  her. 

Across  the  field  of  his  vision  drifted  a  maiden  in  the 
raiment  of  old  Greece.  He  stood  still  a  while,  and  then 
turned  and,  as  if  he  had  been  playing  at  the  children's 
game  of  thread-the-needle,  substituted  the  fleeting  girl  for 
his  damsel  from  the  harem.  He  overtook  her  in  the 
shadows  of  a  rose  trellis. 

"Nausicaa!"  he  said  in  greeting,  and  in  a  thrilling 
whisper  added:  "  Betty!  " 

Nausicaa  came  to  a  halt,  hesitated,  cast  what  might 
have  been  a  wild  glance  toward  the  lights  and  the  band, 
and  then  succumbed. 

"You?"  she  breathed.  "  I  — I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
tonight." 

"  No,"  he  said  easily.  "  I  know  it  is  rash  and  reckless, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  hazards;  besides,  I  would  brave  any 
peril  for  this  "  he  ended  tenderly,  pressing  her  hand. 

It  trembled  in  his  grasp,  and  for  an  instant  there 
flashed  through  his  mind  a  doubt,  a  wonder  and  a  misgiv- 
ing.   But  the  next  moment  he  was  rattling  on. 

"  You  see,  I  cannot  resist  temptations.  I  am  weak  and  I 
freely  confess  it.  I  have  been  urged  to  abstain,  but  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not,  I  will  not." 

The  Nausicaa  withdrew  her  hand.  "You  shouldn't," 
she  said  in  somewhat  troubled  tones.  "You  ought  to  go 
away.  You  know  that,  and  you  won't.  Oh,  I  think  you 
are  hateful." 

"Betty,  I  admit  it,"  he  said,  seating  himself  on  a  rustic 
seat.  "  But  I  cannot  be  as  hateful  to  you  as  I  am  to  my- 
self. Come,  bear  with  me  a  little,  for  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long.  How  sweet  the  lamplight  sleeps  upon  the  grass ! 
Betty!   Sit  and  look  at  it  with  me  for  the  last  time." 


'Go  Away,  Betty,"  Said  the  Arab  Sternly.   "I  Don't  Want  You  Here.   I'll  Settle  With  You  Afterward ' 


The  girl  drooped  almost  involuntarily  into  the  seat 
beside  him.  He  put  out  a  hand  at  the  fairy  scene:  "See 
those  lights  twinkle,  Betty?  It  is  some  people's  fate 
always  to  look  on  in  the  darkness.  It  is  mine,  and  always 
will  be.    Yet  one  may  admire  and  wonder." 

"But  it  is  your  own  fault  that  is,  your  own  doing," 
said  she  in  a  low  voice. 

He  sighed.  "Is  what  happens  to  one  one's  own  doing, 
really?"  he  asked  vaguely.  "No,  Fate  has  us  in  her 
fingers;  she  moulds  us,  throws  us  aside,  and  wipes  her 
hand  on  her  apron  while  she  turns  to  the  next.  I  take  it, 
that  hand  will  take  a  deal  of  cleaning,  Betty;  oh,  a  deal,  a 
deal!" 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  possibly  convinced  by  this 
eloquent  argument;  it  seemed  obvious  that  she  was  well 
content  to  linger  there  with  him  in  the  darkness.  He,  too, 
was  enjoying  himself,  going  for  the  present  in  the  line  ni 
least  resistance,  with  only  lazy  glances  at  his  possible 
destination.  The  darkness  was  full  of  romance  and 
mystery,  by  contrast  with  the  lights  on  the  lawn.  Why 
had  these  people  warned  him,  Captain  Ross,  against  being 
seen  with  Betty?  And  why  should  he  avoid  Edward 
Harley  ?    What  was  Betty  to  Harley,  if  it  came  to  that? 

He  chattered  light  nonsense,  with  just  a  delicate  edge 
of  sentiment,  touched  her  hands  again,  and  felt,  as  it  were, 
the  fragrance  of  her  presence.    Then  he  rose. 
"Betty,  our  dance,"  he  said  with  authority. 
"No,  no,  please  don't,"  she  said.    "I  mustn't.  Not 

after  "  she  looked  round  in  a  frightened  way.  "I 

oughtn't  to  be  here.    Edward  " 

Here  was  Edward  again.  "A  last  dance,  Betty!"  he 
pleaded, and  hehummed  softlythe  opening  bars  of  Weber's 
Last  Waltz.  A  little  indrawn  sob  was  audible  from 
Betty's  throat,  and  she  put  her  arm  in  her  companion's. 
Together  they  left  the  darkness  and  crossed  the  space  of 
lawn  toward  the  dancing-stage. 

Out  of  the  deeps  of  the  bay  below  came  the  sweet,  strong 
savor  of  the  sea  on  the  wings  of  a  little  breeze  that  rustled 

the  treetops;  a  thousand 
lights  sparkled  and 
glowed;  fireflies  gleamed 
in  the  recesses  of  the  gar- 
den. The  church  had 
surpassed  itself  in  taste, 
and  given  full  rein  to  ro- 
mance. Under  the  spur 
of  his  sentimental  mood 
De  Lys  circled  with  his 
graceful  partner  in  the 
whirl,  until  he  had 
reached  the  pitch  of  al- 
most fancying  himself  in 
love,  and  of  identifying 
his  Princess  with  Nausi- 
caa. She  danced  silently, 
as  it  were  in  a  dream, 
head  thrown  a  little  back, 
so  that  the  fairy  lamps 
shone  on  the  soft,  full 
throat  .  .  . 

The  strains  of  the  band 
died  away.  Nausicaa 
sighed. 

"It  was  such  a  dance 
as  the  gods  and  goddesses 
have  danced  upon  Olym- 
pus," said  the  trouvere. 
"  Such  a  dance  as  Nau- 
sicaa, daughterof  queens, 
must  have  danced  in  the 
dead  days,  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Ah,  my 
Nausicaa! " 

"Look  out,  old  man! 
Harley's  watching  you." 

The  whisper  passed  in 
the  twilight  of  the  lan- 
terns, and  he  was  hardly 
aware  who  had  spoken. 
His  glance  followed  a 
bluff  Henry  VIII  wad- 
dling down  the  stage. 
"  Now,  I  wonder  why 
Harley  or  Edward  is 
watching  me,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what 
Edward  or  Harley  will 
do." 

Betty  still  hung  on  his 
arm,  breathing  heavily 
and  happily.  He  glanced 
down  at  her.  and  reflected 
that  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  disturb  that  manifest 
pleasure,  even  though  it 
had  been  secured  on  false 
C  Continued  on  Page  62) 
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EUROPE'S  BEST  INVESTORS 

THE  recent  attempt  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  to  list  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  has  directed  attention  to  the 
subject  of  American  securities  abroad  and 
the  important  part  they  play  in  the  invest- 
ments of  Europe.  Some  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  successful  investors  in  the  world 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Continent  and  their 
methods  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
American  investor.  It  matters  not  if  the 
savings  employed  are  shillings,  marks, 
francs  or  florins,  the  purposes  behind  them 
are  identical,  because  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  owners  to  have  them  earn  the  largest 
possible  amounts  with  the  least  risk.  Any 
lesson  that  leads  to  this  is  worth  heeding. 

The  money  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
different  nations  are  thicker  than  those  of 
blood.  You  get  some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  international  investment  when  you  find 
that  the  total  foreign  investments  of  the 
great  investing  nations  aggregate  a  sum 
estimated  to  be  between  $26,000,000,000 
and  $29,000,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  negotiable  securi- 
ties. Economists  have  figured  out  that 
each  year  more  than  two  billions  of  dollars 
are  available  for  investment.  Of  this  huge 
surplus  the  United  States  has  between 
$500,000,000  and  $600,000,000;  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  $400,000,000;  Ger- 
many, $350,000,000;  Russia,  $160,000,000; 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  $250,- 
000,000;  Italy,  $60,000,000. 

A  portion  of  this  foreign  money  streams 
into  the  United  States  each  year.  The 
flow  will  be  increased  during  the  next  year 
because  of  the  heavy  taxes  on  income  and 
securities  that  are  burdening  France  and 
Germany,  and  that  will  soon  be  in  effect 
in  Great  Britain.  These  taxes  not  only  are 
forcing  the  Europeans  to  buy  more  and 
more  of  our  securities,  but  also  are  com- 
pelling them  to  keep  their  holdings  in 
American  vaults. 

When  you  come  to  size  up  the  best 
investors  of  Europe  you  find  that,  curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  very  smallest  nations — 
Holland— comes  first  in  the  list.  Second 
in  order  comes  Great  Britain,  the  most 
worldwide  of  investing  nations;  third  is 
France,  the  most  saving  of  nations; 
Switzerland  is  fourth  and  Germany  is 
fifth.  It  is  from  these  five  nations  that  the 
American  investor  can  learn  a  lesson  in 
prudent  investment. 

The  Canny  Dutch  Investor 

The  Dutch  nation  presents  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  compact  group  of  suc- 
cessful investors  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Underlying  all  their  investment,  and  es- 
pecially the  employment  of  their  money 
in  foreign  lands,  is  one  large  fact  of  interest 
to  all  investors— they  make  the  most  care- 
ful investigation  possible  before  buying. 
Holland  has  sent  more  committees  to  the 
United  States  than  any  other  nation.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  lost  less  in  this 
country  than  any  other  people.  With  the 
•exception  of  Germany  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  European  country  that  has  made 
money  out  of  American  railway  reorgani- 
zations, notably  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe.  From  their  investigations  they 
knew  that  the  properties  were  worth  stand- 
ing by. 

The  Dutchman  makes  it  a  point  to 
inform  himself  thoroughly  about  his  invest- 
ments. Then  he  goes  to  his  banker  at 
Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  and  says :  "Buy 
me  ten  shares  of  United  States  Steel  com- 
mon." The  unit  of  shares  in  Holland  is 
ten  shares.  He  knows  what  he  is  going  to 
buy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
Frenchman,  in  a  similar  case,  would  go  to 
his  banker  and  ask:  "  What  shall  I  buy  ?  " 
And  he  would  buy  what  his  banker  told 
him. 

In  addition  to  his  careful  investigations 
the  Dutchman  is  a  persistent  bargain 
hunter.  He  will  only  buy  stocks,  for 
example,  when  they  are  cheap.  Likewise, 
he  displays  another  quality  which  his 
American  brother  might  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  follow— he  never  waits  too 
long  to  take  his  profit.  The  experience  of 
the  Dutch  with  United  States  Steel  com- 
mon is  typical.  At  one  time  Holland  held 
$20,000,000  of  this  stock  and  today  she 
holds  half  this  amount.  Many  Dutchmen 
bought  Steel  common  all  the  way  from  15 
to  25.   During  the  depression  in  Steel  they 
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If  your  dealer  hasn't  Duofold  garments  write  us  for  booklet  giving  weights, 
shades  and  styles,  and  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  sells  them.  Single  garments  and 
union  suits  for  men,  women  and  children.    $1.25  to  $5  a  garment. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents.  349  Broadway,  New  York 
If  it  hasn't  this  label,  it  isn't  Due 
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You  Don't  Need  $1,000  if 

to  buy  one  of  our  Municipal  or 
Corporation  JSonds.  Many  are  oi 
smaller  denominations  and  all  are 
sold  on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser's 
convenience. 

If  your  money  is  earning  less  than 
4Y2  ?»  to  5%  7»  y»"  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  make  a  study  of  investment 
securities. 

Our  book  "Bonds  and  How  to  liny 
Them"  shows  you  just  how  to  select 
your  securities  intelligently.  Gives 
you  just  the  facts  about  investments 
everyone  should  know. 

This  book  and  descriptive  circular  of  our 
present  offerings  sent  on  request. 


dIough 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
200  CUYAHOGA  BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 


Safety  of  Principal 
Liberal  Income  Yield 
Reasonably  Broad  Market 

Our  Circular  No.  26  describes  several 
issues  of  sound  investment  bonds 
possessing  all  of  these  features,  which 
combine  to  make  the  ideal  invest- 
ment for  the  average  individual. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices :  Albany,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass. 


REALESTATE  NOTES 


Secured  Bv 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  on 
Improved  Real  Estate 

PAYING  5  TO  6'*  NET 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  9  '  MILLIONS. 


We  give  particular  attention  to 
the  business  of  out  of  town  custom- 
ers, extending  to  them  our  facil- 
ities for  information  and  prompt 
execution  of  orders. 

Our  Weekly  Financial  Review 
will  be  of  service  in  keeping  in- 
formed on  general  conditions. 
(Sent  on  application.) 

J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  Bankers, 

Members  N.Y.  Stock  Exchange, 
42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Advice  to  individual  investors  given  on  request 


INVESTMENTS!! 


Substantial  rates  of  income  —  and  65t  — 

and  the  highest  form  of  security — improved 
farm  land  —  make  our  mortgages  ideal  invest- 
ments.   Write  for  our  list  and  booklet  "£." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  j 

^    *-r  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 


\9  Tfl  PAY  YOU  6<"»  interest  on  $100  certificates 
111  of  Deposit  and  B$  on  smaller  sums.  The 

■/■f  ■  .  safety  of  deposit  is  assured  bv  the  Germania 
W  W  1  j  Bank.  Trustee,  holding  f2, 250.000  approved 
"  ™™  First  Mortgages,  together  with  $750,000  Capi- 
tal, Surplus  and  Stockholder  individual  liability  as  security. 
No  depositor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  in  the  past  19  years. 
The  "Sulky  Dollar"  booklet  explains  our  plan  of  operation. 
Georgia  State  Savings  Ass'n,  175  York  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 


did  not  get  alarmed,  but  simply  stowed 
their  certificates  away  and  waited.  When 
Steel  common  went  above  50  they  sold  out 
a  part  of  their  holdings  and  took  their 
profit.  They  did  the  same  with  Union 
Pacific.  In  1907,  when  this  stock  hovered 
for  a  time  about  100,  they  bought  large 
quantities.  When  it  went  to  150  they 
sold  at  big  profit. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Dutch  shrewdness 
that  they  will  only  buy  stocks  in  indus- 
trial companies  that  have  shown  a  long 
and  steady  earning  capacity.  They  have 
shown  this  in  some  of  their  American  in- 
vestments. They  have  large  holdings  in 
Steel  and  American  Tobacco.  In  railroad 
stocks  they  have  big  holdings  in  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  which  they  once  practi- 
cally controlled;  in  Illinois  Central;  Union 
Pacific;  Rock  Island;  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe; 
and  in  Kansas  City  Southern,  which  also 
was  once  controlled  by  them. 

In  bonds  the  Dutch  prefer  new  issues. 
Thus  they  not  only  get  the  bonds  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  usually  stand  a  good 
chance  of  an  appreciation  of  their  value. 
This  is  a  good  rule  for  any  man  to  follow. 
The  Dutch  usually  want  5  per  cent  bonds, 
too,  because  the  average  Hollander  is  not 
content  with  less  than  5  per  cent  yield  on 
his  investment. 

In  Holland,  as  in  the  other  European 
countries,  the  average  investor  does  not 
always  hold  the  original  American  certifi- 
cates. Instead,  he  gets  a  debenture  issued 
by  a  company  that  pools  a  number  of 
securities  and  issues  its  own  obligations 
against  them.  In  this  way  the  investor 
gets  his  interest  or  dividend  in  the  money 
of  his  home  country.  In  case  the  original 
company  issuing  the  security  gets  into 
financial  trouble  the  investor's  interests 
are  protected. 

A  great  quantity  of  French  and  Swiss 
investments  are  held  in  Holland  in  order  to 
escape  the  heavy  security  taxes,  especially 
in  the  first-named  country. 

Where  the  Frenchman's  Savings  Go 

Where  the  Dutchman  is  shrewd  and  a 
bargainer  the  average  Frenchman  is,  in 
the  main,  cautious  and  prefers  to  sacrifice 
income  to  absolute  security.  The  French 
are  the  thriftiest  people  in  the  world  and 
the  French  sock  is  always  filled  with  sav- 
ings. Everybody  saves  and  everybody 
invests.  The  annual  saving  in  France  is 
estimated  to  be  two  billions  of  francs,  or 
$400,000,000.  In  ten  years  the  French 
savings-bank  deposits  have  increased  460 
per  cent.  Such  a  nation  of  savers  must  be 
a  nation  of  cautious  investors.  Hence  you 
find  that  75  per  cent  of  the  investments  of 
the  French  are  in  securities  that  bear  a 
fixed  income. 

The  small  investor  in  France— and  this 
means  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker— will  take  no  chances. 
Therefore  he  prefers  a  Government  bond  or 
some  security  with  the  Government  secur- 
ity behind  it.  Hence  he  buys  the  rente,  the 
French  Government  bond,  which  pays 
about  3  per  cent;  or  he  buys  a  bond  of  the 
Credit  Foncier,  which  is  a  real-estate  mort- 
gage bond .  Of  course,  there  is  a  speculative 
instinct  in  every  land  and  every  people,  and 
once  in  a  long  while  a  Frenchman  takes  a 
plunge;  but  for  widespread  conservatism 
and  caution  no  people  approach  the  French 
in  their  investments.  The  principal  lesson 
that  the  American  can  learn  from  the 
average  French  investor,  however,  is  thrift. 
Although  his  wage  is  letes  than  the  Ameri- 
can's he  saves  more,  because  he  begins  to 
save  as  a  child  and  regards  saving  as  part 
of  his  daily  life  and  creed.  This  is  why 
France  is  such  a  great  world  money  power. 
In  the  sum  of  its  small  savings  lies  the  in- 
vesting strength  of  a  people. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  saving  in 
France  her  people  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  employment  of  their  money.  More 
than  $7,000,000,000  of  French  money  is 
inverted  in  other  lands.  Of  this  sum  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  received 
$350,000,000.  Although  many  American 
securities  are  held  in  France,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  only  two  American  stocks 
are  actively  traded  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse. 
They  are  United  States  Rubber  first 
preferred  and  Utah  Copper.  They  are  not 
really  listed,  but  are  traded  in  on  what  is 
known  as  the  coulisse,  which  is  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Bourse.  Two  American 
bond  issues  have  been  placed  in  France 
within  the  past  five  years:  an  issue  of  $50,- 
000,000  Pennsylvania  4s  and  an  issue  of  $29,- 
000,000  3 }  £  per  cent  debentures  of  the  New 


Why  Irrigation  Bonds 
Are  So  Popular 


The  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle  now  are  Irrigation  Bonds.  They 
have  displaced,  with  a  large  share  of  our 
customers,  Municipal,  Corporation  and 
Public  Utility  bonds  which  pay  a  lower 
rate. 

When  rightly  conducted,  Irrigation 
projects  now  involve  no  uncertainty. 
The  Government  itself  is  spending  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  reclaiming  this 
arid  land. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  exceeds 
the  supply,  because  of  its  enormous  fer- 
tility. And  because  an  unfailing  water 
supply,  under  constant  control,  insures 
one  against  crop  failures. 

The  most  productive  and  costly  farm 
lands  in  America  are  now  in  the  irrigated 
sections. 

Carefully  Guarded 

The  projects  which  we  finance  are 
carefully  guarded.  Our  own  engineers 
and  attorneys  pass  on  every  feature.  An 
officer  of  our  Company,  residing  in  the 
West,  keeps  constantly  in  touch  with 
every  project  until  the  whole  work  is 
completed. 

We  have  our  pick  of  these  projects,  be- 
cause we  are  known  as  the  leading  dealers 
in  Irrigation  bonds.  The  projects  we 
finance  are  always  well  located. 

In  the  past  IS  years  we  have  sold  71 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  bonds — 
Drainage  and  Irrigation — without  a 
dollar  of  loss  to  any  investor. 


The  Security 


Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  farm 
liens,  given  by  individual  owners  in  pay- 
ment for  water  rights. 

These  liens  are  conservative — more  so 
than  the  usual  farm  mortgage.  They 
are  often  for  less  than  one-fourth  the 
land's  value. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — 
often  by  several  times  over. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which 
the  Irrigation  Company  owns — the 
property  which  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
help  to  build. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal 
obligations,  issued,  like  School  bonds,  by 
organized  districts.  Such  bonds  are  tax 
liens  on  all  the  real  property  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
known  as  the  "Carey  Act." 


The  security  in  all  our  projects  is  ideal 
and  ample.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
anything  better. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  in- 
terest— a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be 
obtained  on  any  large  class  of  bonds 
based  on  equal  security. 

The  reason  is  this:  Irrigation  projects 
are  profitable.  There  are  few  undertak- 
ings where  such  amounts  of  money  can 
be  used  to  equal  advantage. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  now 
overwhelming.  And  there  is  great  de- 
mand for  money  that  will  help  to  supply 
it.   So  the  bonds  pay  this  liberal  rate. 

$100— $500  — $1,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series, 
usually  payable  all  the  way  from  two  to 
twelve  years.  One  may  make  long-time 
or  short-time  investments.  Every  bond 
paid  off  increases  the  security  back  of  the 
rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  S500  and  Sl.OOO,  so  they  appeal  to 
both  small  investors  and  large. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
bonds  which  every  investor,  small  and 
large,  should  read.  It  is  based  on  our  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  facts,  gained  by 
15  years  of  experience. 

Please  send  this  coupon  today  for  it. 
It  will  enable  you  to  judge  if  Irrigation 
bonds  form  the  sort  of  investment  you 
seek.  (4) 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
Firit  National  Bank  Bldg..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen:—  Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry. 1 1 


Name . 
Town— 


I  State- 
J  
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Games  That  Always  Entertain 

Decidedly  the  most  fascinating  and  gen- 
uinely interesting  game  board  for  the  home, 
lodges,  clubs,  Y.M.  C.  A.  looms,  etc.  Sixty- 
five  different  games — presenting  unusual 
variety — combined  in  one.  There  are  games 
as  deep  as  chess  or  checkers,  games  for 
parties  from  two  to  six,  exciting  games  for 
boys  and  girls.  Good,  clean,  whole-souled 
amusement  that  any  home  can  afford — the 

CROWN  . 

Combination  Carrom  Board 

Size  29  Inches  Square.  It  is  finished  in  white  maple  and  mahogany,  with  fine  felt 

cushions  and  net  pockets.    Handsome,  durable,  attractive. 

Considering  tlie  number  and  quality  of  its  games — and  its 
incalculable  value  as  an  entertainer  — it  is  the  most  inexpensive 
of  game  boards  —  price  $3.50.    Stand  75  cents  extra. 

We  make  other  Carrom,  Crokinole,  Archarena  and  Combi- 
nation Boards — 50  to  100  games,  also  combination  Pool  and 
Billiard  Tables.   Catalogs  free. 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  we  will  ship  on  receipt  of 
price.  Freight  prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  north  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Consult  your 
dealer  first  ;  if  he  doesn't  handle,  write  as, 

CARROM- ARCHARENA    COMPANY.  Ludington,  Mich. 
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What 

A  Can  of  Paint 
Did  to  a  Railroad 

In  elevating  its  tracks  through  an 
Eastern  suburb  one  of  the  best 
known  railroad  companies  in  the 
East  used  a  so-called  concrete 
paint."  Shortly  after  its  application 
high  school  boys  on  their  way  to 
school  amused  themselves  by  peel- 
ing it  off  in  sheets  with  a  stick  as 
they  went  through  the  subway. 

In  two  days  the  subway  was  a 
sight.  The  Railroad  Company  re- 
moved the  old  paint  and  put  on  this 


"Wto 

v  j«  Original  Coating"'  " 


SWaRTH.HDWlANOaCOJ'1. 


Neither  boys,  wear,  nor  weather  has  had 
the  slightest  effect  on  it.  We  can  give 
you  the  name  of  the  Railroad  and  others 
who  are  using  this  desirable  coating. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
becomes  a  part  of  the  material  and 
does  not  alter  the  distinctive  texture 
of  concrete.  It  can  be  applied  to  a 
damp  surface  and  will  protect  concrete 
against  the  ravages  of  dampness  as  well 
as  ornament  it  any  shade  you  desire. 

Applied  overhead  in  mill  work  it  will 
not  chip  off  or  flake,  thus  preventing 
damage  to  delicate  machinery. 

On  wooden  partitions  it  is  a  fire  retarder 
and  has  been  endorsed  as  such  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and, 
therefore,  it  will  lessen  your  insurance 
rates.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  uses  all  of 
which  are  described  in  our  descriptive 
catalog  and  in  our  color  sheet. 

It  is  supplied  in  twenty  beautiful  shades. 
Ask  your  dealer.   If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  advise  us,  giving  us  his  name. 
Address  for  Descriptive  Catalog, 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

82-84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  You  Wear  50c  Ties? 


HY  not  buy  direct 
from   the  makers, 
sa\  ing  the  dealer's 
profit?    Our  50-cent  ties, 
sold  by  mail  from-maker- 
to-wearer,  are  the  same 
W    in  quality  of  silk,  work- 
manship and  color  vari- 
ety as  the  ties  your  home 
r  sells  for  75  cents  and  $1. 
All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  this  to  YOU,  so 
that  you  will  become  one  of  our 
many  thousands  of  regular  cus- 
tomers. 


Here  is  our  proposition :  Send 
us  50  cents,  telling  us  in  your 
own  way  what  kind  and  color 
of  tie  you  like  best — plain  or 
striped  or  figured  — wide  open- 
end  (like  the  illustration)  or 
narrow. 

The  tie  will  reach  you 
by  return  mail,  prepaid. 
If  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, simply  send  it  hack 
and  we  will  immediately 
return  your  money, with- 
out one  word  of  argu- 
ment.   Or,  if  j  on  prefer, 
we  will  first  send  you 
free  an  assortment  of  silk 
samples  and  our  Neck- 
wear   Stvle  Book.  The 
book  shows  views  of  our 
factory,  employing  200 
skilled  workers,  and  of 
our  chain  of  retail  men's- 
furnishings  stores.  Either 
way,  lei's  get  acquainted.  You  will  find  i!  greatly  to  your  advantageand  pro6t. 

Geo.  Golde  &  Co.,  535  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

References :  Bradstreet's.  Dun's,  or  Any  Bank  or  Business  House  in  Cincinnati 


This  Hand-Stltdied  Silk 
Four-in-1  land  i  Any  Color, 
Plain  or  Fancy)  Sent  Pre- 
paid for  50  Cenls. 


Taxidermy 
Book 
FREE 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

Be a  Taxidermist.  Mountyourowntro- 

phies,  such  as  birds  a  .d  animals.  Deco- 
rate your  home  or  make  money  mounting 
iorothers.  Taxidermists  hand'nntly 
pitifi.   Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Book  "How  to  Learn  to  Mount  Birds  & 
Animals" sent  Free.  Writetoday.  N.W.  Sch. 
of  Taxidermy,  4017  ElwoodBldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
The  introduction  of  these  bonds  followed 
a  long  lapse  during  which  time  the  French 
market  was  practically  closed  to  most 
of  our  bonds.  The  reason  for  this  lapse 
was  that  in  the  Seventies  some  French  in- 
vestors were  caught  in  the  bonds  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  and  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

In  summing  up  the  investment  of  the 
average  Frenchman  it  may  be  said  that  he 
prefers  mainly  some  kind  of  Government 
bond.  It  is  easy  to  gratify  this  desire  not 
only  with  home  securities  but  also  with  the 
many  bonds  of  other  nations  owned  by 
France.  She  controls  a  great  part  of  the 
Russian  debt,  all  of  Turkey's  debt,  and 
has  portions  of  the  debts  of  Spain,  Servia, 
Japan,  Portugal  and  China. 

The  Britisher  can  give  the  world  lessons 
in  every  possible  kind  of  attitude  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  money. 
He  can  be  the  most  conservative  of  in- 
vestors and  the  wildest  of  plungers.  The 
average  Englishman  with  small  savings  is 
apt  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  money  in  a 
postal  savings-bank  or  to  buy  an  annuity  for 
his  old  age.  There  is  much  buying  of  con- 
sols, the  British  Government  bond  which 
pays  2  Jo  per  cent.  As  in  Holland,  there 
are  many  debenture  companies  issuing 
their  own  obligations  against  a  group  of 
different  kinds  of  securities.  Investments 
of  this  kind,  which  are  common  throughout 
England  and  Scotland,  average  4  per  cent. 

Americans  Favorites  Abroad 

The  Englishman,  however,  is  worldwide 
in  his  financial  activities,  and  the  sun 
never  sets  on  his  investments.  There  is 
more  English  money  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  the  other  countries  combined. 
According  to  the  London  Statist  the  amount 
of  British  capital  invested  in  American 
railroads  alone  is  $3,000,000,000,  producing 
an  annual  income  of  $135,000,000.  The 
Englishman  is  not  so  careful  as  the  Dutch- 
man in  the  matter  of  sending  over  investiga- 
ting committees,  with  the  result  that  much 
English  money  has  been  lost  in  various 
American  railroad  and  land  enterprises.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  it 
is  estimated  that  65  per  cent  of  British 
surplus  is  in  securities  whose  rates  of  in- 
come fluctuate. 

England  deals  heavily  in  American 
securities.  By  means  of  arbitrage,  which 
has  already  been  explained  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  transactions  are  carried  on  by 
cable  with  amazing  quickness.  The  great- 
est activity  is  in  the  following  stocks: 
Union  Pacific;  Southern  Pacific;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul;  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe;  Erie;  Great  Northern; 
Northern  Pacific;  Baltimore  and  Ohio; 
Reading;  Pennsylvania;  Amalgamated 
Copper;  Anaconda  and  United  States  Steel. 
Among  the  American  bonds  most  active  in 
the  London  and  European  markets  are: 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  general 
mortgage  4s,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  prior 
lien  3J2s,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  3J2S,  Pennsylvania  convertible 
3  3^s,  Southern  Pacific  convertible  4s,  and 
Union  Pacific  convertible  4s. 

The  small  German  saver  puts  his  money 
into  one  of  three  safe  things:  into  savings- 
banks  whose  deposits  are  guaranteed  by 
the  various  municipalities;  into  real-estate 
bonds,  and  into  Government  or  municipal 
bonds.  The  average  interest  rate  from 
these  investments  is  from  3  to  3  Y2  per  cent. 

The  German  capitalist,  however,  has 
invested  $750,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  stocks  most  active  in  Berlin 
and  Frankfort  are  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  United  States  Steel. 

Since  this  article  deals  with  the  foreign 
investments  of  European  nations  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  see  what  our  own  invest- 
ments abroad  are.  Compared  with  those 
of  other  countries  they  are  slight.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  opportunities  for 
investment  in  the  United  States  are  so 
great  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  outside  its 
boundaries.  A  second  reason  is  that  the 
average  American  investor  wants  his  in- 
vestment at  home,  where  he  can  see  what  is 
being  done  with  his  money.  It  may  be  a 
railroad  that  he  can  ride  on,  a  street  railway 
or  a  power  plant  that  he  can  see  every  day. 

Most  American  capital  that  has  strayed 
from  home  has goneto  Mexico,  where $700,- 
000,000  has  been  invested.  We  have  put 
$500,000,000  into  Canada,  largely  in  land 
and  railroads;  $350,000,000  into  Europe; 
$100,000,000  into  China  and  Japan.  The 
Philippines,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have 
only  attracted  a  total  of  $200,000,000. 


Leading  Fall  Books 

<]J  Booksellers  everywhere  guarantee  the  excellence  of  Reilly  &  Britton 
publications.  <J  Whether  for  grown-ups  or  young  people,  our  books  are 
worth  while  both  as  to  contents  and  manufacture.  <])  We  call  special 
attention  to  five  of  our  leaders  for  the  fall  season  —  an  exceptionally 
strong  novel,  A  WOMAN  FOR  MAYOR  ;  CJ  MISS  MINERVA  AND 
WILLIAM  GREEN  HILL,  a  book  for  old  or  young;  <J  a  new"OZ" 
book  by  L.  Frank  Baum ;  <]]  a  new  series  for  youngsters,  THE  AIRSHIP 
BOYS;  q  YAM  A  YAM  A  LAND,  a  children's  extravaganza. 

Sold  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 

A  WOMAN  FOR  MAYOR.  A  novel  of  today— timely  and 
interesting.  By  Helen  M.  Winslow.  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Dean  Goldbeck. 

Whether  one  is  in  sympathy  with  or  against  the  idea  of 
woman  in  politics,  Miss  Winslow's  story  should  by  all  means 
be  read.  As  a  notable  piece  of  fiction  it  is  worth  while. 
Besides,  it  has  for  the  first  time  advanced  a  real  idea  as  to 
how  woman  may  become  a  valuable  factor  in  deciding  the 
right  and  policy  of  the  nation  by  means  of  the  ballot.  Some 
of  the  strongest  novels  of  modern  times  have  had  a  political 
side,  mostly  relating  to  men.  Here  is  something  new  —  a 
political  novel  in  which  woman  figures  more  largely  than  man 
— and  of  course  that  means  a  good  love  story.    Price,  $1.50. 

F 

MISS  MINERVA  AND  WILLIAM  GREEN  HILL.    By  Frances 
Boyd  Calhoun.    "A  laugh  on  every  page." 

Here  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold— the  kind  that  one  likes  to  read  aloud,  sure  of  delighting 
all  hearers.  Miss  Minerva,  an  old  maid,  takes  a  boy  to  raise- 
why  say  more?  It  is  ridiculously  funny  !  It  will  bring  to  mind 
"Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  "Tom  Sawyer,"  "Helen's  Babies,"  and  there 
is  interwoven  a  love  thread  as  clean  and  sweet  as  "  Mrs.Wiggs." 
Published  in  the  spring,  this  book  is  now  in  the  sixth  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 

THE  ROAD  TO  OZ.  By  L.  Frank  Baum.  Illustrated 
throughout  by  John  R.  Neill.  Bound  uniform  in  size 
and  style  with  Mr.  Baum's  previous  "Oz"  books. 

Year  after  year  this  children's  favorite  author  brings 
forward  the  successful  fairy  tale  for  little  folks.  His  in- 
ventive genius  in  the  matter  of  characters,  his  whimsical 
humor,  dry  wit  and  amazing  plots  are  in  exact  balance 
and  form  the  cornerstones  of  his  tremendous  success. 
The  trend  of  this  new  story  is  thoroughly  Baumesque.  No 
parent  need  fear  to  buy  a  Baum  book.  They  are  always 
clean,  wholesome  and  absorbing.  Children  prize  them 
above  all  others  and  read  them  over  and  over  again.  Other 
titles  in  this  line  are  "  Dorothy  and  the  Wizard  in  Oz"; 
"The  Land  of  Oz";  and  "Ozma  of  Oz."  Price,  $1.25  each. 

YAMA  YAMA  LAND.     By  Grace  Duffle  Boylan.     Illustrated  in  gorgeous  colors  by 
Edgar  A.  Keller. 

Why  is  YamaYama  Land?  More  than  1,000,000 
persons  have  seen  Bessie  McCoy  and  her  troupe  of 
triangular  Yama  Yamas  present  the  famous  acting 
song  entitled  "The  Yama  Yama  Man."  The  univer- 
sal interest  aroused  by  this  grotesquely  funny  and 
weird  performance  had  the  effect  of  weaving  around 
the  Yama  Yamas  a  wonderful  legend  of  a  wonderful 
man— the  Yama  Yama  man— unseen,  unknown,  but 
known  to  be  here,  there,  anywhere,  everywhere  — 
all-pervading.  From  this  mere  whisper  of  so  strange 
a  character,  Grace  Duffie  Boylan  has  traced  him  to 
his  queer  home  and  his  equally  queer  people.  In 
doing  this  the  author  has  given  adventures  of  the 
rarest  quality  to  a  fair-haired  little  Sylvia  whose  es- 
capades will  open  wide  the  eyes  and  imaginations 
of  all  children  of  the  fairy  tale  age.    Price,  $1.50. 

THE  AIRSHIP  BOYS  SERIES.  New  books  of  adventure 
by  H.  L.  Sayler.    Illustrated  by  Fay  R.  Harper.  Each 

book  is  complete  in  itself. 

I.  The  Airship  Boys,  or  The  Quest  of  the  Aztec  Treasure 
II.  The  Airship  Boys  Adrift;  or,  Saved  by  an  Aeroplane 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  boy  to  fly,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  All  governments 
and  people  recognize  the  fact  that  the  airship  is  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  a  practical  vehicle.  These  stories  while  filled 
with  intensely  interesting  adventures  are  clean  and  whole- 
some and  technically  correct.  Numerous  critics  intimate  that 
the  boys  will  vote  the  author  the  rightful  successor  to  Jules 
Verne  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Price,  per  book,  $1.00. 

Sold  wherever  Books  are  Sold,  or  Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price  by 
the  Publishers,  The  Reilly  &  Britton  Co., 262  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 
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Business  Men — Office  Managers 


WHEN  you  can  buy  an  "Everlast"  Vertical 
File  which  will  last  as  long  as  your  business 
lasts,  why  should  you  buy  one  of  the  other 
kind  which  will  last  but  a  few  years? 

We're  not  a  mail  order  house.  We're  manu- 
facturers of  fine  steel  furniture  for  the  office. 
But,    in   order   to  prove  the   infinite  advantages 


of  the  "Everlast"'  over  any  other  file  made,  we'll 
send  you  an  "Everlast"  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
Is  that  a  fair  offer  ?  Does  it  not  prove  to  you 
that  we  believe  in  our  goods  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
to  you  that  we  actually  do  believe  that  we've 
got  the  best  vertical  file  ever  built?  Let  us  tell 
you  about  the 


EVERLAST 

THE  NEW  VERTICAL  LETTER  FILE 


Indestructible  and  Everlasting 

because  made  of  cold  rolled  steel.  Pull 
an  "Everlast"  drawer  out  full  length,  M 
stand  a  200  pound  man  on  its  extreme 
end.     He'll  not  spring  the  drawer 


a  fraction  of  an  inch, 
steel  for  it  is  steel. 


Wears  like 


No  Depreciation  to  Charge  Off 

$28. 00  to  $40. 00  wood  letter  files  wear 
out  in  a  few  years.  But  an  "  Everlast' ' 
(price  $32.50)  lasts  as  long  as  your 
business  lasts.  In  fifty  years  no  de- 
preciation, only  a  few  scratches  easily 
repaired.  Like  a  diamond,  nearly 
always  worth  what  you  paid  for  it. 
An  "Everlast"  is  an  investment,  not 
an  expense. 

Drawers  Slide  Silent  and  Light 

as  a  Corliss  Engine.  The  heavier 
the  load  the  smoother  the  action. 
Loaded  full  capacity  or  with  fifty 
pounds,  you  can  pull  them  out  by 
a  silk  thread.  Being  of  suspen- 
sion roller  bearing  construction 
and  padded  with  solid  rubber,  / 
there's  absolutely  no  noise  in  your 
office  from  sliding  of  drawers. 

Drawers  Can't  Swell  and  Stick 

Damp  weather  makes  your  wood 
files  stick,  so  does  heavy  correspond- 
ence. You  know  all  this.  "Everlast" 
drawers  can't  stick  because  built  of 
cold  rolled  steel  and  action  is  on 
steel  rails. 

All  Systems  Fit  the  "Everlast" 

Simply  lift  your  present  folders  and 
guides  into  the  "Everlast." 


Our  Proposition  to  You 


Has  Ingenious  Folder  Compresser 

which  presses  files  smoothly  and 
firmly  almost  as  a  letter  press;  glides 
sleekly  on  metal  runway  —  a  touch 
sends  it  back  and  forth  or  sets  it  solid 
and  rigid  at  any  point. 

Almost  Fireproof 

Not  as  fireproof  as  a  safe,  of  course, 
but  no  ordinary  fire  will  destroy  con- 
tents of  an  "Everlast."  Repeated 
tests  have  proved  this. 

Handy  Locking  Device 

locks  all  drawers  by  touch  of  button. 
Costs  only  $5.00  extra. 

Finished  to  Match  any  Furniture 

and  you  can't  tell  which  is  the  ma- 
hogany and  which  is  the  "Everlast," 
or  'which  is  the  oak  and  which  the 
"Everlast."  All  woods  imitated 
perfectly.  Its  beautifully  finished 
enamel  is  baked  on,  and  can't  come 
loose. 

"Everlast"  Files  are  olive  green. 
Any  other  finish  $7.50  additional. 

Roach,  Rat  and  Vermin  Proof 

because  made  of  steel  and  fitted  at 
joints  and  openings  as  closely  as  a  safe. 

How  Much  You  Save 

$20  wood  files  are  worthless,  but  even 
$28  to  $40  wood  files  only  last  a  few 
years. 

An  "Everlast"  at  $32.50  will  last  as 
long  as  your  business  lasts.  How  much 
you  save  by  purchasing  "Everlasts" 
instead  of  other  files  is  readily  apparent. 


Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  company,  also  the  name  and  address  of 
the  retailer  from  whom  you  buy  office  furniture.  Send  it  on  attached  coupon  or  by 
letter.  An  "  Everlast"  Vertical  Letter  File  will  be  delivered  to  your  office  immediately. 
No  cartage,  no  freight,  no  charges,  no  anything  for  you  to  pay. 

You  try  it  thirty  days.  If  you  like  it  and  want  it,  your  retailer  will  bill 
you  $32.50  for  it. 

If  you  don't  want  it,  tell  your  retailer  or  tell  us  to  come  and  get  it.  That  will 
end  the  transaction  without  any  cost  to  you. 

You  may  not  need  any  new  vertical  letter  files  just  now.  But  we  want  to  send 
you  an  "Everlast"  whether  you  do  or  do  not  need  it.  We  want  to  prove  its  ingeniousness 
to  you  by  test.  Having  tested  it  you  will  keep  it  and  send  for  more.  We  think  you 
will  discard  all  your  other  files.  Most  concerns  do  after  using  the  "Everlast."  Send 
for  an  "Everlast"  File  now  — while  you  have  it  in  mind.    You  will  be  glad  you  did. 


Also  Send  for  "Everlast  Office  Furniture,"  Our  New  Book 

Tells  you  all  about  the  beautiful  "Everlast"  Office  Furniture  we  make — tables,  desks 
and  roll  top),  etc. 


Special 
Equipments 

in  high  grade  steel 
construction  de- 
signed and  built  to 
meet  any  require- 
ments. Estimates 
and  submission 
drawings  furnished 
on  receipt  of  neces- 
sary data. 


Jamestown  Metal  Furniture  Company,  2610  Steel  Avenae,  Jamestown.  New  York 

Please  deliver  to  our  office  one  "  Everlast  "  Vertical  Letter  Kile,  freight,  cartage  and  all 
charges  prepaid,  for  thirty  dajs'  free  trial.  If  satisfactory,  we  are  to  pay  $32.50  for  it. 
If  not,  you  are  to  remove  it  from  our  office  at  your  expense,  and  free  of  all  charges  to  me. 

Name  


Address  ^  

Our  Office  Furniture  Dealer  is 


JAMESTOWN  METAL  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  2610  Steel  Ave.,  Jamestown,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  West  27th  Street.    Makers  of  Special  Steel  Equipment  for  Public  Buildings,  Banks  and  Corporations. 
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French 
Calf 
Vamp, 
Blucher 


Next  time  you 
need  shoes,  look  up  the 
Florsheim  dealer.  Have  him 
showyou  the  Fall  Styles.  You'll 
find  a  shoe  to  your  taste  and 
a  fit  for  your  foot.  "Natural 
Shape"  lasts  give  foot  comfort. 

Most  Styles  $5  and  $6 
Write  for  Style  Book 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


They  are  the  strongest,  neatest,  most  durable 
laces  you  can  buy,  and  are  put  up  in  sealed  boxes 
to  protect  you  against  substitution. 

"N  F  10"  Shoe  Laces 

Only  the  highest-grade  long -fibre  Sea  Island 
cotton  —  especially  processed  —  goes  into  them, 
and  they  are  made  tubular  to  give  them  the 
utmost  strength. 

Another  means  of  identifying  the  genuine 
"N  F 10"  is  by  the  patented  tips,  that  are  fast 
color  and  won't  come  ofi—^NFlO"  is  stamped 
on  every  tip. 

And  "N  F 10"  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  because  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair  —  black  and  tan,  in  four  lengths  for 
men's  and  women's  shoes.  At  all  shoe  and  dry-goods 
stores,  and  haberdashers. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "N  F  20"  we'll  send  them  on 
receipt  of  price.  Write  us  anyway  for  illustrated  booklet 
which  shows  our  complete  line  of  shoe  laces,  including 
our  patented  Nttfashond  for  oxfords. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  A,  Reading,  Pa. 


By  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Shackleton 

DEALING  WITH  AN  OLD  PARLOR 

THERE  may  be  merit  in  ugliness. 
There  may  be  merit  in  an  impossible 
shade  of  glaring  and  glittering  blue. 
In  our  own  case,  such  a  blue  had  the  merit, 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  desirable,  of  lessen- 
ing the  purchase  price  of  the  house! 

The  blue  was  in  tiles,  set  aggressively 
around  the  fireplace  in  the  parlor;  tiles 


THE  BRONCHO 
FELT  HAT -The 
kind  our  Texas  cow- 
boys wear;  fine  quality 
felt,  light  tan  color,  with 
richly  Mexican  carved 
leather  band,  very 
picturesque;  a  regu- 
lar five  dollar  hat 
made  and  sold  by 
us  exclusively,  direct 


to  the  consumer.    Special  price  $3.00, 
express  prepaid.    Order  today.    State  size. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Address, 

Houston  Hat  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 

h 
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for  Lawns, Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Cata- 
logue free.    Write  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  694,  Decatur,  Ind. 


The  Door,  With  its  Plain  Lintel 

that  not  only  killed  that  room  but  exer- 
cised a  baleful  influence  throughout  the 
entire  house.  They  had  been  put  in  place 
in  the  Dark  Ages  of  taste,  something  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and,  not  content 
with  one-shade  ugliness,  there  were  vari- 
eties three— the  background  color,  and 
upon  it,  on  each  tile,  a  blue-faced  woman 
with  a  still  brighter  blue  of  Medusa-like 
hair.  The  owner  from  whom  we  bought 
had  never  lived  in  the  house  and  was  not 
responsible  for  either  its  good  or  its  evil. 
He  realized  the  ugliness  of  the  tile  and  was 
vexed  at  having  to  offer  for  sale  a  house 
thus  decorated. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after 
getting  the  house  was  to  pry  off  the  offend- 
ing tiles.  It  needed  but  a  few  minutes' 
work  with  a  chisel,  a  little  smoothing,  and 
a  coat  of  white  kalsomine  where  the  tiles 
had  stood.  Then,  with  the  mantelpiece 
painted  white  the  effect  was  highly  satis- 
factory, for  the  mantelpiece,  as  old  as  this 
central  part  of  the  house,  and  therefore 
pre-Revolutionary,  is  one  of  real  beauty. 
This  whitened  plaster  we  intended  to  be 
only  temporary,  for  as  soon  as  practicable 
unglazed  tiles  of  proper  color  were  to  be 
set  there,  but  the  plain  white  surface  proved 
to  be  so  suitable  and  good-looking  that  any 
change  would  have  been  a  mistake. 

The  tiles  which  we  found  in  place  as 
hearth-tiles,  on  the  floor  level,  were  of  half  a 
dozen  quarreling  shades  of  black  and  red. 
They  could  easily  have  been  taken  up  and 
replaced  with  proper  ones,  but  as  an  en- 
tirely new  floor  was  really  needed— the  old 
floor,  of  broad  pine  boards,  being  unfit  for 
polishing  and  also  having  become  some- 
what punky  by  age— the  evident  thing  to 
do  was  to  put  a  new  hardwood  floor  in  the 
room,  laying  it,  together  with  a  new  hearth, 
on  top  of  the  old  floor,  thus  correcting  that 
slight  tendency  to  gaps  at  the  bottom  of 
baseboard  which  is  liable  to  come  in  old 
houses.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  lay  a  new 
floor  on  top  of  an  old  one  than  to  strip  the 
old  one  off,  and  this  method  should  be  fol- 
lowed whenever  feasible. 

The  cost  of  a  hardwood  floor  is  no  longer 
prohibitive.  The  great  shops  of  the  larger 
cities  will  lay  a  floor  at  a  cost  depending 
on  material,  and  will  even  send  their  men 
to  near-by  towns,  or  they  will  ship  the 
flooring  to  points  farther  away. 

When  one  comes  to  appreciate  a  polished 
hardwood  floor  nothing  else  approaches  it 
in  its  sense  of  satisfaction.  But  in  this 
matter,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are 
viewpoints  various.   We  remember  a  lady 


Corn 
Keyb< 


plete.  Straight  Line^^J||ll 

aboard 

A  Key  for  Every  Character/^!*' 

Removable  and  Interchange-       gll  I 
able  Platens 

Reversible  Tabulator  Rack 

Ball  Bearing  Carriage  ■llli'V^ 

Complete  Control  from  #^|l|||| 
Keyboard  r  ■ 


Simple  Stencil  Cutting  D' 

Drop  Forged  Type  Bars 

Perfect  Line  Lock 

Bichrome  Ribbon 

Uniform  Touch 

Ball  Bearing  Type  Bar 

Column  Finder  and  Para- 
grapher 

Decimal  Tabulator 

Perfect  Erasing  Facilities 

Interchangeable  Carriages 

Right  and  Left  Carriage 
Release  Levers 

Swinging  Marginal  Rack 

Visible  Writing 

Protected  Ribbon 

Gear  Driven  Carriages 


New  Model  10  Visible 


Ribbon  Controlled  from 
Keyboard 

Va riable  and  Universal 
Line  Spacer 

Perfect  Dust  Guard 

Back  Space  Lever 

Carriage  Retarder 

Improved  Marginal  Stops 

Escapement.  Speediest 
Ever  Devised 


The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  a  complete  straig  ht- 
line  keyboard. 

The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  a  removable  platen. 
The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  interchangeable 
carriages. 

The  only  machine  having  a  gear-driven  carriage  and 
easy  erasing  facilities. 

The  only  machine  having  practically  every  operation 
controlled  from  the  keyboard. 

The  only  machine  that  combines  a  decimal  tabulator 
and  column  finder. 

These  features  are  so  necessary  that  other  typewriters 
will  eventually  come  to  them.  Why  not  get  the  machine 
that  has  them  now — the  Smith  Premier? 

Write  for  information.       THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Branches  everywhere 


STEEL  PENS 

are  made  of  accurately  tempered 
steel.  Smooth,  non-scratching,  elastic, 
easy  writers.    There's  one  to  suit  you. 
Sample  card,  12  different,  for  6  cts.  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.Y. 


A  Sample  of  Page  Fence  FREE ! 

Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  the  world-famous 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  —  the  strongest  fence  wire 
in  existence  !  See  the  wonderful  Page  Knot  — 
the  knot  that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy 
of  the  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog  of  Page 
Fence,  explaining  its  amazing  durability,  elas- 
ticity and  economy.  Just  a  postal.  Address  (3) 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  212  H,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

Learn  to  talk  well.  It  assures  success  for 
preachers,  lawyers,  clerks,  business  men. 
Kasy  payments.  Small  cost.  Full  guarantee 
of  success.  Officers  and  teachers  all  well 
known  men.  Investigate.  Handsome 
catalog:  free.  Call  for  catalog  224. 
INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 
1414  L  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ir  elegant  display 
THOMAS  MFG. 


nple 


AGENTSn 

Make  big  profits  selling  this  8- 
piece  Kitchen  Set.  H.  S.  Cun- 
ningham made  $12  a  day.  Copy 
of  sworn  statement  furnished. 
We  have  agents  who  have 

MADE  $40  A  WEEK 
Write  today  for  terms  of  free  out- 
fit and  how  to  make  S3  to  $10  a 
;  necessary-  All  goods  guaran- 
customer  not  perfectly  pleased, 
makes  sales  easy. 


CO..  468  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


"Oh  You  Pathfinder!" 

Boys,  here  it  is  t  —  the  boot  every  sturdy,  red-blooded  American  lad's 
heart  is  longing  for.  Parents,  does  your  youngster  love  to  be  out- 
of-doors  in  all  weathers? —  guard  his  health  by  keeping  his  feet  dry- 
shod  in  a  pair  of 

Potter's  PATHFINDER  Buckle-Boots 

"Far  Better  {and  Cheaper)  than  Doctor-Bills  " 
Exactly  like  this  photograph.   The  ideal  and  most  practical  outdoor  footwear  for 
boys  of  all  ages.   Fit  to  perfection  and  combine  comfort  and  service  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  boot  made.    Distinctly  a  boys'  boot,  but  copied  after  a 
men's  last.    Made  of  highest-grade  waterproof  leather,  soft  and  pliable;  and 
with  "Everwear"  waterproof  soles,  guaranteed  to  outwear  two  pairs  of  the  best 
oak-tanned  soles.    Height,- 8  to  9  inches,  according  to  size.    Colors,  black 
or  dark  tan.    All  sizes  and  widths.    Sent,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
\     price.    Booklet  free.    In  ordering,  state  correct  size  and  width. 
\      Sizes  1  to  5'.  ,$4.00.    Sizes  10  to  13% 33.50. 
\  Men's  PATHFINDERS,  all  sizes  and  widths.  |5.00. 

\    The  Potter  Shoe  Co.,  (Est.  1866)  22  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 
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Use  this  Stove  Seven  Days 


REZNOR 

(The  Original  Reflector  Gas  Heater) 

Buy  it.  Use  it  seven  days.  Then  get  your 
money  from  the  dealer  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it. 

A  week's  use  at  home  will  develop  all  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  any  stove. 

You  don't  keep  the  Reznor,  mind  you,  unless 
you  know  in  your  own  heart  that  it  heats 
better  and  burns  less  fuel  than  any  other 
gas  stove  you  ever  had  in  the  house. 

The  Reznor  is  the  original  and  the  only 
practical  reflector  heater.  It  has  a  record 
of  twenty  years  of  success. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  buy  one  on  the 
week's-use  plan.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  got 
it,  wait  until  you  can  write  us  for  literature 
and  instructions  how  to  get  the  Reznor, 
giving  the  dealer's  name  in  your  letter. 

,  REZNOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
^I^Qpfl  Dept.  A,  West  Main  St.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Reznors  sold  in  the  last  three  years 


$50  to  $150  a  Week 

Now  Earned  by  Operators  of  Our 

Restaurant  on  Wheels 


iii 


Free 

Catalogue 

Our  Lunch  Cars  offer  an  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  men  with  small  capital.  Ourfree  catalogue 
describes  fully  how  to  start  a  big  money-making 
business,  and  tells  of  the  wonderful  success 
others  are  having.  Explains  our  Easy  Payment 
plan.    Write  for  it  today. 

Our  "restaurant  on  wheels"  has  rubber  tires 
and  is  complete  and  ready  for  business,  and  is 
equipped  with  air  pressure  gasoline  supply  tank 
for  lighting  and  cooking,  3-burner  gasoline  stove, 
2  illuminating  burners,  nickel-plated  coffee  urn, 
hamburger  frying  pan  and  red-hot  boiler,  storage 
drawer,  3  waffle  irons  and  3  ice  cream  cone  irons. 
This  great  all-the-year-round  money  maker  only 
$500;  payable  $125  cash  with  order,  balance  in 
monthly  installments. 

Reference:  Monroe  National  Bank,  Chicago 
Schnadig  Sales  Agency,  803  Crilly  Blk,  Chicago 


How  to  be  a  Big  Man 


Do  you  want  your  knowledge  of  account- 
ing to  command  $25  to  $50  a  day? 
Or,  are  you  satisfied  to  receive  a  book- 
keeper's wage  ? 
Be  an  Incorporated  Accountant  — 
Not  just  a  fairly  good  bookkeeper. 
'T'HROUGH  the  International  Accountants*  Society,  Inc., 
A  whose  decrees  oE  Incorporated  Accountant  are  recognized 
everywhere,  you  can  fit  yourself  by  mail  to  be  the  Big  Man 
who  gets  a  salary  increase  every  year.    The  demand  for 
our  graduates  has  never  been  filled. 

Our  course  is  adapted  to  your   opportunity  for  study, 
without  crowding  or  waiting.    Every  student  is  given  personal 
care  and  training  and  the  free  help  of  our  service  department. 
Start  growing  to-day  by  sending  for  free 
illustrated  instructive  catalogue. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS'  SOCIETY,  Inc., 

Dept.  M,  103  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Dull  Safety  Razor  Blades 

Send  them  to  us.  We  Re-Sharpen  them  by  a  new  electric  process 
and  return  them  better  than  new.  1 30c  a  dozen. )  New  blades  cost 
J1.00.  Save  the  dillnmcr.  s-,,,1  tor  leaflet,  ••  Hints  on  Shaving. " 
It  s  free.    BE- SHARPENING  CO.,  33-35  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


who  particularly  loved  to  visit  the  Louvre 
on  account  of  its  polished  floors,  because, 
as  she  naively  said,  it  gave  her  little  girl 
such  sliding-places. 

Had  not  this  floor,  which  was  of  broad, 
old  boards,  been  quite  too  soft  and  unpol- 
ishable  it  could  have  been  left  unchanged, 
for  in  doing  over  an  old  house  it  is  the 
reverse  of  desirable  to  do  away  with  things 
which  give  an  air  and  atmosphere  of  the 
past  and  try  to  make  the  house  look  as  if  it 
were  built  yesterday.  A  little  roughness, 
a  little  irregularity,  are  more  delightful 
than  when  art  is  too  precise  in  every  part, 
for  an  important  part  of  the  charm  of  an 
old  house  is  its  very  appearance  and  sug- 
gestion of  age,  its  summoning  up  of  remem- 
brance of  things  past. 

This  room  was  ideally  planned  in  that  it 
has  a  pair  of  windows  at  both  front  and 
back,  the  front  ones  looking  out  over  a 
widespread  view,  and  the  others  opening 
toward  a  brick-paved  porch,  a  low- walled 
formal  garden  and  an  avenue  of  trees. 
But,  being  between  hall  and  library,  and 
occupying,  as  does  each  of  them,  the  depth 
of  the  house,  the  parlor  pays  the  unavoid- 
able penalty  of  having  to  be  walked  across. 
This  points  out  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween a  house  with  rooms  grouped  about  a 
center  and  a  house  with  rooms  spread 
across  a  long  front.  The  grouped  house 
offers  little  of  that  sense  of  isolated  seclu- 
sion so  delightful  in  a  home,  but  the  long 
house  gives  great  seclusion  in  some  rooms 
and  makes  a  passageway  of  others. 

No  Rules  for  Proportions 

The  mantelpiece,  admirably  simple  and 
simply  admirable,  has  some  panels  with 
fine  reedings  such  as  Sheraton  was  accus- 
tomed to  put  in  his  furniture.  Things  like 
this  add  to  the  pleasurable  chances  in  secur- 
ing an  old  house. 

The  mantelpiece  is  very  large  for  the  size 
of  the  room,  having  a  height  of  .five  feet 
nine  inches  in  a  room  eight  feet  six  inches 
high,  yet  it  does  not  seem  in  the  slightest 
degree  out  of  proportion.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, convincingly  right. 

Proportion  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  of 
all  things.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  large 
room  requires  a  large  mantelpiece  and  a 
small  room  a  small  mantelpiece,  for  the 
larger  room  may  have  the  smaller  mantel 
and  the  small  room  the  larger  mantel. 
There  is  no  regular  sliding  scale.  It  is  a 
matter  of  looks  only  and  often  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  topsyturviness.  Of 
course,  this  applies  to  many  things  besides 
mantelpieces.  There  can  be  no  more 
striking  example  than  is  seen  in  the  facade 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  There  is 
splendid  immensity  of  line  and  height; 
there  are  the  great  rows  of  steps  sweeping 
upward;  there  is  the  noble  overtopping 
dome;  and  then,  instead  of  the  hugely- 
imposing  entrance  which  one  might  ex- 
pect, there  is  a  doorway  scarcely  larger 
than  the  entrance  door  of  one's  own  house. 
And  yet  the  proportion  is  right  just  be- 
cause it  is  right. 

In  our  fireplace  are  old  andirons  of 
polished  brass.  There  are  some  who  object 
to  brass  andirons  on  account  of  the  trouble 
involved  by  keeping  them  bright.  But  that 
is  somewhat  of  a  bugaboo.  A  thorough 
cleaning  four  times  a  year  will  keep  the 
brass  andirons  in  admirable  condition  and 


The  Lintel  With  a  Pediment 


p 


Look  at  the 

Twentieth  Copy 

when  the  manifolding 
is  done  with 


CARBON  PAPER 

The  Only  Carbon  Paper  that  will  make  Twenty 
Copies  with   Every   Copy   Clearly  Legible 


Multi  Kopy  Carbon  Paper 
is  very  thin,  but  strong  and 
durable.  It  will  last  as  long  as 
heavier  papers  and  give  con- 
sistently sharper  impressions. 
Colors  will  not  fade  or  lose 
their  brightness ;  coatings  will 
not  smut  fingers  or  soil  paper. 


Multi  Kopy  Carbon  Papers 
are  sold  all  over  the  world 
because,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  business  it  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  our  aim 
to  make,  not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best  carbon  papers 
it  is  possible  to  make. 


Always  Uniform,  of  Highest  Efficiency  and  Every  Sheet  Guaranteed 

Multi  Kopy  Carbon  Paper  is  made  in  black,  blue, 
purple,  red  and  green,  and  in  six  varieties  to  suit  all  pur- 
poses. The  following  list,  names  the  varieties  and  their 
manifolding  powers: 


REGULAR  FINISH 

Multi  Kopy,  Light  Weight,    .  20 

Multi  Kopy,  Medium,  ...  8 

Multi  Kopy,  Billing,     ...  6 


HARD  FINISH 

Multi  Kopy,  Light  Weight,  16 

Multi  Kopy,  Medium,  ...  6 

Multi  Kopy,  Billing,     ...  4 


You  Can  Tell  by  the  Free  Sample  Sheet 

You  can  tell  by  the  Sample  Sheet,  Free,  we  want  to  place  in  your  hands,  just  how 
well  Multi  Kopy  Carbon  papers  ivill  manifold.  Then  when  you  next  have  to  make  a 
large  number  of  copies,  place  the  sheet  between  the  last  two  sheets  of  paper  and  compare 
the  Multi  Kopy  impression  with  the  other  impressions.  Send  for  the  Free  Sample 
Sheet;  and  please  let  us  have  the  name  of  your  typewriter  supply,  dealer  along  with  your 
.<&•.    own       your  firm's  name. 

Multi  Kopy  Carbon  Paper  is  sold  by  most  dealers;  any  can  get  it 
for  you  if  not  in  stock. 

STAR  BRAND  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS 


Name, 

Supply  House. 

Street  and  Number. 

City   State 

State  name  of  machine ;  color,  and  whether 
record  or  copying  ribbon  is  wanted. 


^»  are  guaranteed  to  give  75, 000  impressions 
each  without  clogging  the  typewriter 
type  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper 
They  are  die  original  non-filling, 
non-drying  and  non-fading  rib- 
bons.   For  all  machines. 

F.  S.  Webster  Company 

335  Congress  Street 
^       BOSTON,  MASS 


WrbsterC 
335G>«ressS<. 
Bodoa.  M.m 


1  will  jireMulU  Kopy 

Carbon  Paper  a  trial  d 
send  me  a  sample 
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The  Warm,  Curly  Fleece  of 


{Look  fo 


trade-mark  in  R ED) 


Defies  the  cold  of  the  severest  winter 

High  Rock  is  different  from  every  other  brand 
of  fleece-lined  underwear.  It  never  "sheds," 
"pills  up"  or  stretches.  Your  size  is  guaran- 
teed to  fit  you.  Every  garment  is  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink  or  get  out  of  shape.  It  is  the  best 
50c.  underwear  you  can  buy  for  winter  wear. 

High  Rock 
Fleece -Lined  Underwear 

50c  A  GARMENT 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  High  Rock  let  us 
know  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
quickly  and  conveniently.  We  will  also  send 
you  our  handsome 

FREE  BOOK 

entitled  "The  Underwear  for  You."  This 
book  will  interest  you.    Write  for  it  today. 

HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  Philmont,  N.Y. 


We  are  just  plain 
farmers  who  make  sau- 
sages which  folks  who 
know  say  are  the  most 
delicious  made.  Milk- 
fed  little  pig  pork,  home- 
ground  spices  and  salt  are 
all  we  use.  Call  at  your 
grocer's.  If  he  can't  supply 
you,  send  for  our  trial  offer, 
4  lbs.,  $1.00,  express  prepaid.  $1.40  west  of  Kansas 
and  south  of  Tennessee.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  booklet  about  the  Farm  and  its  products. 
It  gives  good  recipes  lor  cooking  Farm  things. 

—  MILO  C.  JONES. 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM, P.O.  Box  605. Fort  Atkinson  Wis. 


THE  PRECIOUS  WHITE  TOPAZ 

At  V2-  Price  Introductory  Approval  Offer 


Let  me  send  you  on  approval  one  of  these 
exquisite  genuine  gems.  The  Precious 
White  Topaz  is  the  one  GENUINE  Gem 
that  exactly  resembles  the  real  diamond; 
same  specific  gravity,  perfect  cut  and  won- 
derful blue  -  white  brilliancy ;  extremely 
hard.  Our  mine-to-customer  price  for  AA 
quality  stones,  (the  finest),  1-carat,  $6.00, 
54-carat,$3.00.  JUSTTO  INTRODUCE, 
I  will  send  to  anyone  answering  this  advertisement  one  stone  only, 
either  size,  with  warranty  of  genuineness,  on  receipt  of  just  % 
these  prices.    Your  money  back  if  not  delighted. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  sellers  of  GENUI  NE  Gems  direct  from 
mine  to  customer,  at  %  jewelers'  prices.  Write  today  for  our 
beautiful  Art  Booklet  "The  New  Way  of  Buving  Gems,"  in  colors, 
price  6c.    Booklet  on  the  White  Topaz  FREE. 

THE  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
Dept.  E  X  10  Mesilla  Park.  New  Mexico 

POST  CARD  AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  agents,  young  and  old.  to  introduce  our  Tost  Cards 
everywhere.  Good  pay.  Send  3cts,  stamps,  for  postage  on 
package  of  beautiful  assorted  Sample  Cards  and  big  Surprise  offer. 
POST  CARD  HOUSE.  231  BROADWAY,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


appearance.  The  rule  of  safety  is  never  to 
let  them  become  ill-looking;  prevention 
of  dullness  is  easier  than  cure. 

Also,  for  those  who  care  to  keep  up  the 
atmosphere  of  the  past,  there  are  practi- 
cally no  old  andirons  obtainable  in  Amer- 
ica except  brass  or  iron,  and  iron  is  not 
appropriate  for  this  class  of  room.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
neither  England  nor  France  are  polished 
brass  andirons  customary.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  in  England  is  that  it  is  not 
a  wood-burning  country,  and  that  fire- 
places are  made  with  little  hob  grates  for 
coal,  like  the  grates  in  Queen  Victoria's 
rooms  at  Windsor,  in  which,  however, 
being  a  sovereign,  she  burned  not  coal  but 
little,  short,  square  hunks  of  wood.  One 
of  the  rare  descriptions  that  Shakspere 
gives  of  a  house  interior  describes  people 
sitting  at  a  round  table  beside  a  sea-coal 
fire. 

In  France  the  customary  andirons  are 
those  of  firegilt— an  admirable  kind,  but 
closely  associated  with  French  styles  of 
decoration  and  tiny  wood  fires.  Firegilt 
can  be  had  only  in  expensive  reproductions 
in  this  country,  and  to  our  taste  it  does  not 
equal  the  fine  charm  of  polished  brass. 

The  really  admirable  fireplace  left  to  us 
from  the  hands  of  the  old-time  builder  has 
the  inconvenience  of  having  the  stone  on 
which  the  fire  burns  set  three  inches  above 
the  hearth  in  front  of  it,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  sweep  back  the  scattering  dust  and 
ashes  inseparable  from  an  open  fire.  How- 
ever, this  does  put  the  fire  at  a  better 
height  for  toe-toasting  and  it  does  follow  the 
method  of  some  of  the  great  architects  of 
the  past.  There  is  just  such  a  raised  fire- 
hearth  at  Malcontenta,  built  by  the  great 
Palladio. 

Fortunately,  this  room  of  ours  does  not 
need  an  open  fire  so  constantly  as  does  a 
library  or  a  sitting-room,  and  the  heater  or 
furnace  in  the  cellar  keeps  it  warm.  For 
looks— the  room  being  all  in  white— there 
have  been  laid  in  the  fireplace  across  the 
andirons  a  couple  of  white  birch  logs,  which 
can  be  taken  out  when  a  fire  is  wanted 
and  which,  meanwhile,  small  though  the 
matter  seems,  add  a  really  surprising  de- 
gree of  attractiveness  to  the  room.  Practi- 
cally all  of  our  friends  go  away  to  search  for 
white  birch  logs  or  to  watch  eagerly  for  the 
death  of  superannuated  white  birch  trees. 

The  Beauty  of  White  Paint 

One  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  with 
a  parlor  is  its  name;  for,  unless  the  house 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  mansion, 
it  savors  of  pretense  to  refer  to  a  drawing- 
room.  But  drawing-room  comes  from  the 
"withdrawing"  room  in  which,  in  the  days 
of  heavy  drinking  and  free  talking,  the 
women  awaited  the  adjournment  of  the 
men  from  the  dining-room  table.  And 
parlor  is  from  the  room  in  convents  in  which 
the  inmates  were  permitted  to  meet  their 
visiting  friends.  However,  parlor  has  gen- 
erations of  usage  behind  it  in  its  present 
sense.  Herrick  said,  "  Like  as  my  parlor, 
so  my  hall  and  kitchen's  small";  and  the 
idea  that  the  parlor  is  not  so  formal  and 
stately  as  a  drawing-room  is  borne  out 
by  the  present-day  "prettiest  little  parlor 
that  ever  you  did  spy." 

But  though  one  may  not  like  the  name 
there  ought  in  every  house  to  be  a  parlor 
or  drawing-room,  a  room  set  apart  for  other 
than  the  every-hour  use  of  the  family. 
Such  a  room  stands  for  ideals,  for  not  hav- 
ing everything  on  the  same  common  plane. 
The  household  or  the  individual  that  does 
not  have  something  set  apart,  not  to  be 
commonly  used  or  handled,  misses  an 
important  part  of  life. 

The  general  color  scheme  of  white  was 
decided  upon  for  the  room.  White,  of 
course,  was  the  only  proper  color  for  the  old 
wooden  mantelpiece  and  for  the  paneled 
and  reeded  linings  of  the  fifteen-inch 
window  recesses. 

White  paint  is  a  great  beautifier.  It 
harmonizes  with  any  kind  of  furniture  and 
especially  with  mahogany.  But  a  door 
painted  white  is  certain  to  soil  from  con- 
stant use,  and  therefore  doors  should  be 
mahogany  if  possible,  and  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  white.  This  is  the  latest  idea  of 
the  up-to-date  architects,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  old  idea  fallen  into  disuse.  Oak 
woodwork,  so  commonly  used  nowadays,  is 
distressing  because  it  compels  oak  furniture. 
And  yet  what  differences  there  are  in  taste ! 
Near  us  is  a  large  house  with  quartered  oak 
woodwork  throughout.  Its  owner,  a  year 
ago,  had  every  particle  of  the  woodwork 

( Continued  on  Page  38) 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

This  Beautiful  Picture 

THE 

"Hinds'  Cream  Girl" 

We  will  send  this  charming  picture  —  a 
perfect  type  of  world-famous  American 
Womanhood  —  together  with  a  trial  bottle 
of  Hinds'  Honey  and  Almond  Cream, 
absolutely  free  for  the  asking. 

These  prints  are  free  from  all  advertising  matter. 


The  Hinds'  Cream  Girl  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  faces  that  have 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  of 
this  generation.  It  is  in  response 
to  many  urgent  requests,  that  we 
have  made  by  special  process,  an 
exquisite  reproduction  of  this  pic- 
ture in  large  size  (g}4  x  11 1/2),  suit- 
able for  framing.  It  is  a  rich 
photo-gelatine  print  in  Sepia  that 
will  delight  every  lover  of  beautiful 
pictures,  and  will  be  a  pleasing 
ornament  to  any  home. 

To  her  beauty  of  feature  is 
added  that  irresistible  charm  of  a 
clear  complexion.  Such  a  perfect 
skin  makes  any  face  beautiful, 
even  though  the  features  be  plain  ; 
it  is  this  type  of  beauty  that  is 
possible  to  every  user  of  Hinds' 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 

The  secret  of  this  wonderful 
success  of  Hinds'  Cream  as  a 
beautifier  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 


acts  upon  the  skin  in  Nature's  own 
way.  It  removes  the  unnatural 
impurities,  blemishes,  the  rough- 
ness caused  by  wind  and  weather, 
and  restores  that  natural  softness 
and  freshness  that  we  see  in  the 
beautiful  natural  skin  of  a  child. 

The  wonderfully  refreshing  and 
beautifying  effect  of  Hinds'  Cream 
is  known  to  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  world  —  who  are  its 
constant  users.  We  want  you  to 
know  it  too,  and  want  you  to  try 
Hinds'   Cream    at  our  expense. 

Write  us  a  postal  today  giving 
your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  the  beautiful  picture 
together  with  a  trial  bottle  of 
Hinds'  Honeyand  Almond  Cream, 
quite  enough  to  convince  you  of 
its  wonderful  power  as  a  beautifier. 

We  know  that  once  you  have 
used  Hinds'  Cream  you  will  never 
be  without  it. 


Write  us  that  Dostal  now  while  you  think  ofit. 


A.S.  HINDS 


89  West  Street 


Portland,  Maine 
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CAESAR'S  name  has  stood  through  all  the  ages  as  the  embodiment  of  imperial  power.    His  untimely  end,  after  reaching  the  pinnacle 
of  earthly  glory,  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  history.    The  picture  shown  herewith,  from  Ridpath's  History,  is  but  ONE  of 
TWO  THOUSAND  in  the  complete  work,  and  serves  to  illustrate  but  ONE  event  out  of  all  the  THOUSANDS  which  make 
up  the  history  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality,  and  Nation,  all  accurately  and  entertainingly  told  in  the  world-famed  publication 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

THE  PUBLISHER'S  FAILURE  placed  in  our  hands  the  entire  unsold  edition  of  this  monumental  work.  BRAND  NEW, 
down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half -Morocco,  which  we  must  sell  immediately.    We  are  offering  the  remaining  sets 

AT  LESS  THAN  EVEN  DAMAGED  SETS  WERE  EVER  SOLD 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly 
and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done  but  his  family  derive  their  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our 
price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  selling  these  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.    Send  Coupon  Today.    The  sample  pages  are  free. 


President  William  McKinley  said:  "  I  am  familiar 
witli  the  merits  of  Rklpath's  History  of  the  World, 
and  cordially  commend  it  to  the  scholar  as  well  as 
to  the  plain  people  generally." 

President  Grover  '  Cleveland  said:  "I  unhesita- 
tingly commend  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  as  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  believe  that  it  should  have 
a  prominent  place  in  every  library." 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  said:  "The  author's 
labors  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The 
printing  and  binding  is  first  class  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  of  a  high  order.  I  most 
heartily  recommend  this  great  work  for  study  and 
convenient  reference." 

Bishop  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua,  said: 

"Ridpath's  History  is  in  clear  and  agreeable  style, 
comprehensive  in  treatment,  readable  type  and 
admirable  illustrations.  This  set  of  book  i  is  a 
permanent  college  chair  of  general  history  in  one's 
own  house." 

General  Lew  Wallace  said:  "I  have  not  words 
to  sufficiently  recommend  Professor  Ridpath's 
'History  of  the  World.'  The  author  has  done  his 
work  in  the  most  thorough  and  interesting  manner. 
No  library  is  complete  without  it." 


Weight 


massive 
volumes 
4,000  pages 
2,000  illustrations 


RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  built ;  down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's 
.  grandeur  and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  luxury;  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  splendor ;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement ;  of  French 
elegance  and  British  power  ;  of  American  patriotism  and  religious  freedom,  to  the 
dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  time,  and  holds 
you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  interesting,  absorbing 
and  inspiring  was  ever  written  by  man. 

RIDPATH'S  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history. 
Alexander  is  there  ;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glory 
»  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes,  from  his  mountain  platform,  sees  Themistocles 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand 
sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written.  Rome 
perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty  ; 
Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  before 
|  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck 
JL  is  there,  gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring, 
laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France,  which  says  "You  shall  not." 
Washington  is  there,  "  four-square  to  all  the  winds,"  grave,  thoughtful, 
proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of 
false  friends  ;  clear-seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
on  into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world  figure  of  his  time. 


Only 

Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 
Small  Sums 
Monthly 


200,000  Americans  Own  and  Love  Ridpath 


RIDPATH'S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beau 
tiful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equalled.    He  pictures  the 
i  great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes; 
he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens 
and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  <^ 
his  dark-skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of 
Greek  spearmen  work  havoc  with  die  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  ^y^^  FREE 


Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt. 

RIDPATH  in  your  home  means  you  need  never  spend 
lonely  evening.    You  can  associate  with  the  world's 
.  heroes;  you  can  cross  the  Rubicon  with  Caesar, 
after  which  Rome  was  free  no  more.    You  can  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Socrates,  the  loftiest  genius  of  th 
ancient  world.   You  can  kneel  at  the  shrine  of 
Lincoln,  "the  greatest  human  of  all  time;  tl 
gentlest  memory  of  our  world."     It  is  en-  y^s^*' 
nobling  to  commune  with  these  children  j&r^ 
of  destiny.    To  be  associated  with  yre. it  /^<^ 
men  and  events  is  to  be  great  one's  x 
self,  and  you  will  add  to  your  store 
of    knowledge,  which  is  power, 
and  to  the  richness  of  your  life 

Send  Coupon  Today 


COUPON 

WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 

H.  E.  SEVER.  President 
204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Please  mail  without  cost  to  me.  sample  pages 
>i  Rldpath'i  History  of  the  World,  contain- 
ing photogravures  of  Napoleon  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  engravings  of  Socrates.  Caesar  and 
ihakespeare.  map  of  China  and  Japan,  diagram  of 
Panama  Canal,  and  write  me  full  particulars  of  your 
special  offer  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Pott  readers. 


NAME 


ADDRESS  

No  letter  necessary.  Just  write  name  and  addres 
The  -  a  iurua  y  Evening  Post 
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THE  Dodge  trade  mark  stands  for  power  transmission  machinery  of  the 
highest  merit.      For  highest  mechanical  efficiency — a  simplicity  thai 
insures  satisfaction,  accessibility,  standardization  of  parts,  the  sounder 
of  mechanical  principles — greater  efficiency  and  dependability. 
In  buying  transmission  appliances  it  is  your  safeguard. 
Because  it  means  standardized  excellence. 

The  Dodge  trade  mark  is  the  sign  of  the  'Dodge  Idea"  and  the 
Dodge  Idea"  embodies  these  special  features: 

Interchangeability  wherever  practicable;  the  Split  Feature  in  Transmission 
Equipment;  the  splendid  economy  of  Self-Oiling  Bearings;  Standardized  Sph 
Friction  Clutch  to  control  departments  independently. 

The  Dodge  is  the  only  line  that  embraces  everything  for  mechanica 
transmission  of  power— all  made  in  one  plant — the  largest  machine  shop 
nearest  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Dodge  Line  includes  the  famous  Dodge  "Independence"  Sp!i 
Wood  Pulley  (perfect  balance  100%  gripping  efficiency);  famous  Dod>n 
"Standard"  Iron  Split  Pulley  with  interchangeable  bushings  to  fit  all  shat 
sizes;  the  Dodge  Adjustable  Shaft  Hangers,  Pillow  Blocks,  etc.,  with  Self 
Oiling  Bearings;  the  Dodge  Shafting  and  Counter-Shafting,  Fly  Wheels. 
Rope  Transmission  Equipment,  Water  Power,  etc. ,  etc. 

Being  made  in  halves,  Dodge  Pulleys,  Clutches,  Couplings,  etc.,  ma] 
be  mounted  on  the  shaft  or  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  without  disturbim, 
other  equipments  already  in  place. 

Every  piece  of  Dodge  Transmission  Machinery  is  designed  to  avoid  los: 
of  motion  and  loss  of  time,1 — to  rediice  friction  to  a  minimum. 

We  maintain  a  consulting  boafd  of  expert  engineers  which  we  gladh 


Dodge  I 
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place  at  your  service,  free  of  all  obligation.  They  will  not  only  advise  you 
as  to  the  proper  equipment  for  your  purpose,  but  will  give  you  valuable 
suggestions  regarding  results,  economic  arrangement,  etc. 

Whatever  your  transmission  troubles  may  be,  tell  them  to  us,  and  we  will 
apply  the  remedy. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  just  how  much  money  you  are  losing  through 
inefficient  transmission.  Maybe  you  do  not  measure  your  loss  in  the 
right  place.  You  economize  in  your  engine  room  and  in  your  machinery, 
but  do  you  look  for  loss  in  actual  transmission  of  power  from  prime  mover  to 
engine 

You  may  think  the  slipping  or  wobbling  of  a  pulley,  the  working  loose  of 
joints,  etc.,  small  matters.     But  that's  where  your  power  goes— wasted. 

Another  big  loss  comes  in  on  tie-up  necessary  with  the  old-style  power 
transmission  machinery,  when  you  want  to  repair  or  replace  it.  Changing 
one  pulley  used  to  necessitate  putting  the  whole  shafting  equipment  out  of 
commission.  This  is  not  true  any  longer.  The  split  feature  of  Dodge 
Machinery  eliminates  these  expensive  delays. 

In  the  old  way,  used  parts  had  to  be  discarded — when  you  were  through 
with  them  for  the  purpose  first  intended.  Dodge  parts  are  always  good  for 
other  uses  because  they  are  interchangeable. 

Look  for  the  Diamond  D— the  Dodge  trade  mark— on  every  piece  of 
power  transmission  machinery  you  buy.     It's  your  protection. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  J-l  and  our  special  plan  for  guaranteeing  delivered 
price  on  Dodge  goods,  giving  you  the  exact  price  of  our  transmission  machinery  complete 
—laid  down  in  good  condition  at  your  nearest,  freight  station.  If  you  want  this 
information ,  be  sure  to  mention  the  fact  when  you  write. 


ufacturing  Co. 

:he  World 

ransmission  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of 
e  Line  Power  Transmission  Machinery 

and  Works: 

ka,  Indiana 

nd  District  Warehouses: 


Let  Us  Send  You 
Free,  A  Sample  Copy  of 
"The  Dodge  Idea"  s 


Vork;  Brooklyn;  Philadelphia; 
cinnati;  Chicago;  St.  Louis; 
and 

in  Nearly  Every 
ated  States 


If  you  are  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects in  any  way  —  however  remote  — 
you  will  want  to  read ' '  The  Dodge  Idea' ' 
regularly.  Let  us  send  you  a  sample  copy. 

Just  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
our  home  office,  today. 


We  are  making  a  little  magazine 
that  is  making  a  big  hit.  For  engi- 
neers and  every  user  of  power  ma- 
chinery. Every  line  of  it  practical  — 
to  the  point. 

Gives  the  results  of  real  tests,  made 
and  certified  by  prominent  engineers 
in  a  complete  laboratory  specially  de- 
signed for  the  purpose.     There  is  no  ^ 
phase  of  millvvrighting  and   the   me-  ^+ 
chanical  transmission  of  power  of  inter- 
est that  is  not  touched  upon  by  this 
live  magazine 


Dodge 
Manufacturing 
Company 

^        Station  J-l,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

p~         Gentlemen  :— Without  obligation  on  my 
part,  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  free  sample 
copy  of  your  magazine,  "The  Dodge  Idea." 


I  am  connected  with 


(Here  give  firm  name) 


in  the  capacity  of.. 


(Here  give  position  you  hold! 


My  name. 


My  address 
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You  Can  Save 
From  $5  to  $40 

Our  direct-from-factory-to-you  selling  plan 
means  a  saving  of  from  $5  to  $40  for  our 
customers. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  152.  Look  over  our 
prices  and  compare  them  with  others.  That's 
all  the  proof  you  need. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  many  in  your  own  town.  Ask  their 
owners.  Thousands  have  written  us  that 
there's  nothing  like  the  Kalamazoo — anywhere 
at  any  price. 

We  make  buying  and  paying  easy  and  con- 
venient. Our  catalog  tells  just  how  to  know 
a  good  stove  when  you  see  it  and  use  it.  We 
sell  for  cash  or  we  open  charge  accounts  with  all 
responsible  people.  We  make  all  kinds  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  purposes  and  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  You  can  select  your  stove  from  the  cata- 
log and  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

You  know  the  reputation  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stove.  You  know  the  standing  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Besides — you  are  given 
360  days  to  test  your  stove.  Your  money  back 
if  the  Kalamazoo  is  not  just  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalaiaazog 

Direct  to  Yoxi' 

TRADE     M  A  RK     RE  GISTERED 


5-Shot  Hammerless 
Repeating   Army  Rifle 

Worth  $30.00,   OnlyA^\  Qr 

We  recently  bought  up  every 
Regulation  5-Shot  Hammerless  t  W 
RepeatingBeaumont  Army  Rifle      #  M 
in  existence.     We  guarantee 
them  to  be  in  perfect  working  order,  as  they 
were  used  in  regular  Army  service  where  scru- 
pulous care  of  arms  is  demanded. 

Kvery  rifle  made  under  Government  super- 
vision and  is  good  as  new.  Magazine  under 
barrel  holds  five  cartridges  ;  only  three  move- 
ments to  load  and  fire  ;  pull  back  bolt,  "push 
bolt  upwards  and  pull  trigger.  Equipped  with 
adjustable,  long  range  lift  sight.  Length  from 

butt  to  muzzle,  52  inches;  weight,  9  pounds 

and  4  ounces.  ^All  metal  parts  free  from  rust. 

THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  GUN 
BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 

Our  special  low  bargain  price  of  $2.95  repre- 
sents but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing.   Don't  let  this  chance  escape  you, 
even  though  you  only  want  a  fine  looking  gun 
for  a  den  decoration.    You  can   sell  for 
twice  our  price  any  time  you  want  to.  Send 
us  $2.95  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  one 
of  the  above  described  rifles  by  express, 
with  this  guarantee:  that  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it  you  can  return  it  and 
we  will  at  once  refund  your  money. 

AMMUNITION  ber  cartridges  which  we 

will  furnish  (inly  to  purchasers  of  these  rifles, 
20  in  box  for  60c.  Ball  or  scattered  shot  shells. 
As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  you  to  any  St.  Louis 
Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency. 
Write  for  the  Hlrsch  "Book  of  a  Thousand  Bar- 
gains," Free  on  request.  Contains  an  enormous 
list  of  bisr  money-saving  bargains  in  Government 
goods  of  kinds  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture. 

CAL.  H1RSCH  &  SONS  IRON  AND  RAIL  CO. 

U.  S.  Dept.  26,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


tPg 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  in  Penmanship,  liy 

my  new  system  I  can  make  an  expert  penman  oi  you 
by  mail.  Am  placing  my  students  as  instructors  in 
commercial  colleges.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better 
penman, write  me.  I  will  send  you  FREE  one  of  my 
Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomcrianjou 

C.  W.  RANSOM, 
268  Reliance  Building.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


( Continued  from  Page  34) 
painted  white.  Financial  disaster  came  and 
he  sold  to  another  man  who  was  shocked 
to  find  quartered  oak  hidden,  and  had  all 
the  paint  expensively  taken  off  with  pow- 
erful washes.  An  amusing  feature  was  that 
the  same  contractor  had  both  jobs  to  do 
within  a  twelvemonth. 

That  white  makes  a  room  appear  larger 
than  the  same  sized  room  treated  in  dark 
color  did  not  need  to  be  considered,  nor 


A  Pair  of  Deep-Silled  Windows 

did  we  need  to  consider  any  scheme  for 
adding  to  or  diminishing  the  apparent 
height.  A  room,  like  a  woman,  can  be  so 
dressed  as  to  counteract  deficiencies,  but 
the  dimensions  of  this  room  were  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

For  the  wall  an  English  paper,  a  pattern 
in  ovals  in  felicitous  Adam  design,  was 
fixed  upon,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  room 
"  in  the  epoch,"  as  a  Frenchman  would  say. 

Still,  as  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  afraid 
to  say  that  they  have  learned  something 
since  yesterday,  we  would  now  stand 
strongly  for  a  patternless  paper.  Pictures 
cannot  be  hung  successfully  on  a  pat- 
terned wall,  though  it  is  hard  to  realize 
this,  so  fixed  in  the  popular  heart  is  wall- 
paper in  pattern. 

Still  better  than  patternless  paper  would 
have  been  paneling.  Paneling  is  almost 
always  admirable  and  has  a  strength  and 
dignity  unequaled  by  any  other  kind  of  wall 
treatment.  It  is  of  widely-variant  degrees 
of  cost,  but  some  kinds  are  but  little 
more  expensive  than  fine  wall-paper,  besides 
being  very  much  more  effective  and  more 
permanent. 

The  Time  to  Do  Your  Wiring 

It  is  rather  curious  that  paneling  fell  so 
much  into  disuse  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  old-time  ordinary  town  or  country 
houses  were  charmingly  paneled  without 
any  idea  of  pretentiousness  or  of  anything 
unusual.  It  was  the  exigencies  and  limita- 
tions of  our  early  and  hurried  national  life 
that  caused  Americans  to  forsake  the  best 
standards,  but  in  many  respects,  including 
this  of  paneling,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  return  to  the  best  things. 

If  it  is  expected  that  electricity  will  be 
used  very  shortly  or  within  a  few  years, 
electric  wires  should  be  put  properly  be- 
hind walls  and  mantels  and  under  floors, 
ready  to  be  connected,  before  walls  or 
floors  are  finished  or  decorated.  Thus  a 
great  deal  of  expensive  tearing  away  will 
be  avoided. 

One  of  the  little  but  important  prepar- 
atory acts  for  this  particular  room  was  the 
boring  of  a  hole  through  the  top  of  either 
end  of  the  mantelpiece,  directly  over  the 
mantelpiece  pilasters,  and  the  drawing 
through  these  holes  of  electric  wires  which 
were  set  in  place  behind  the  mantel.  The 
wires  project  but  a  trifle,  ready  for  con- 
nection, and  one  of  the  candlesticks  stands 
over  each.  When  ready  the  wires  will  be 
run  up  through  the  candlesticks,  which  will 
hold  electric  lights  instead  of  candles,  and 
the  desirable  candlesticks  will  thus  be 
retained  instead  of  being  replaced  by  some 
substitute  not  possessing  their  individu- 
ality and  attractiveness. 

That  a  dwelling  ought  to  be  for  a  man  or 
his  family  like  a  garment  made  to  measure 
was  a  favorite  theory  of  the  distinguished 
French  architect,  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  he 
refers  to  the  mental  measure  of  standard, 
not  merely  to  the  physical  needs.  In  this 
he  is  right,  if  it  may  be  presupposed  that 
the  individual  standard  is  always  right— 
which  it  isn't.  "What's  the  use  of  study- 
ing? One  has  one's  own  taste,  or  one 
hasn't,"  airily  exclaims,  in  a  recent  English 
novel,  one  of  the  characters  who  has  just 
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Guaranteed  to  be  Satisfactory 

Put  the  Knock-Down  Sections  together  yourself  and  save  over  half. 

Furniture  that  lends  a  tone  of  distinction  to  any  room. 


Every 
Piece 
of 

Solid 
Oak 

Our 

Catalog 

Best 

Tells 

the 

Story 


The  interior  of  a  dining  room  furnished  with  our  Secti 
In  order  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  our  line  of  high  grade  furniture 
inal  cost,  send  for  our  catalog.  The  enormous  values  at  ridiculousl 

In  dealing  direct  you 
save,  (i)all  the  dealer's 
profit ;  (2)  three-fourths 
the  freight ;  (3)  cost  of 
finishing;  (4)  expense 
in  crating  and  packing ; 
(5)  in  factory  cost;  (6) 
in  factory  profit. 
Figure  It  Out  Yourself 


As  you  receive  it,  with  cushions 
made  ready  to  drop  in  place.  Just 
six  joints  to  put  together  in  the 
grooves  provided,  a  few  minutes' 
work  in  staining,  and  the  piece  is 
finished. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 


Shipped 
in 

Sections 
not 
in 

Pieces 


Easy 
to 
put 
together 


onal  Furniture, 
sold  direct  to  you  at  a  nom- 
y  low  prices  will  amaze  you. 

Can  be  assembled  by 
any  woman.  No  holes 
to  bore,  no  skill  re- 
quired ;  the  only  tools 
necessary  are  a  hammer 
and  screwdriver.  Each 
piece  can  go  together 
but  one  way  and  that  is 
the  right  way. 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK — We  absolutely  guarantee  that  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  everything  you  purchase  of  us,  or 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded.  Do  you  know 
that  we  advertise  only  in  publications  that  stand  back  of 
our  guarantee. 

Send  today  for  our  new  free  catalog  No.  9, 
which  shows  an  extensive  line  of  furniture. 
Established  1901. 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  210  Ship  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Originators  of  the  "Knock-Down  "  System  of  Home  Furnishing. 


Moving  Pictures 

In  Your  Own  Home 

The  Ikonograph  shoivs  the  same  flashing^  throb- 
bing, life-like  pictures  right  in  your  own  home 
that  yon  see  in  the  big  theatres.  It  furnishes  the 
most  wonderful  entertainment  and  enjoyment  of 
the  times,  really  bringing  the  world  to  your  door — 
instructive,  interesting.  It  is  a  genuine,  practical 
moving  picture  machine  —  non-explosive  —  safe  — 
sure  —  works  just  like  the  big  machines.  The  price 
is  so  low  anyone  can  afford  it. 

Pay  On  Easy  Payments 

A  small  payment  down  and  the  balance  weekly  or 
monthly  will  please  us.    Is  not  this  fair? 
You  Risk  Nothing.    You  don't  pay  a  cent  unless 
you  want  the  Ikonograph.    T  hen,  by  our  plan  you 
will  never  notice  the  small  payments,  or  you  can 
Pay  From  Profits  made  giving  moving  picture 
shows.    Your  friends  and  townspeople  will  be  de- 
lighted.   Fortunes  are  made  in  this  way.  The 
Ikonograph  gives  you  the  start  and  our  film  ex- 
change enables  you  to  always  have  new  and 
popular  subjects  at  a  very  low  cost. 
Our  Literature  tells  about  our  plan,  machines  and 
films.   It's  free.    Write  today. 
Home  Merchandise  Co.,  126  McClurg  Bidg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Millions  of  Profits 

FROM 

New  York  City 
Real  Estate 

We  sell  New  York  Real  Estate  in 

ever})  civilized  country. 

Largest  firm  in  world  wants  high- 
class  agents. — Present  staff  have  earned 
$1000  to  $25,000  per  year  each. — Easy 
selling — permanent  position.  Address 
with  reference,  —  Wood,  Harmon  & 
Company,  National  Department. 

School  of  Salesmanship 

A  first-class  salesman  is  the  highest  priced  man 
on  earth.—  Kvery  man  can  be  a  salesman. — The 
best  on  earth  are  now  teaching,  preaching  or  lay- 
ing brick. — Our  six  months  free  courseof  instruc- 
tion makes  you  fit,  and  gives  you  every  assistance 
to  successful  start.--  Ideal  opportunity  for  men 
who  wish  to  grow. —  One  Dollar  fee  required  as 
an  evidence  of  earnestness.  Address 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  COMPANY 

School  of  Salesmanship 

261  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


Rings,  Medals,  Fobs.  If  your  Class.  Club  or 
I  r.itcrnity  is  looking  for  the  RIGHT  KIND  of 
HMBLEM,  get  our  illustrated  book  and  prices.  We 
offer  exclusive  ideas,  best  workmanship,  substan- 
tial weight,  finest  French  enamels,  perfect  safety 
c;itch  —  all  at  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 

1011  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Mclntire  &  Company 


AGENTS  Are  Coining  MONEY  g£b£a25 

WASHINGTON  HATCHET. 

Every  house  needs  one.  Forged 
To  TOni  S  INI  1   stecl-  Guaranteed.  Durable.  Low 
-1^°         I    priced.    Big  profits  to  agents, 
jnple  Free.    Write  us. 
5i    THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2268  Wayne  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 


invn  1  w  vmh  xnnn  ^uv  vn  11 


One  box  ball  alley  costing  $150  took  in  $513  the 
first  fifty-one  (lavs  at  Sullivan,  Indiana.  Two  other 
alleys  costing  $365  took  in  $1,372.95  in  five  months. 
Four  large  alleys  costing  $840  took  in  $1,845.20  in  fifty- 
line  days,  more  than  $900  a  month.    Why  not  start  in  this 
_  jsiness  in  your  own  town  ?  Both  men  and  women  go  wild  with 
enthusiasm;  bring  their  friends,  form  clubs  and  play  for  hours, 
yers  set  pins  with  lever  —  no  pin  boy  to  employ.  Alleys  can  be  set 
taken  down  qnicklv.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet  explaining 
EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN.   Send  for  it  today. 
AMERICAN  BOX  BALL  CO..  13:3  Van  Buren  Street.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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The  idea  that  you 
can  cleanse  the  hair 


without  washing  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  women 
who  find  new  pleasure  in  using 

W  &  B  Swedish 

Hair  Powder 
The  Dry  Shampoo 

Removes  dust,  grease,  excessive 

oil,  makes  the  hair  soft,  clean  and 

fluffy,  easy  to  arrange  and  keeps 

the  hair  in  splendid  condition. 

Large  size  $1.00,  Small  50c  (by  mail 
60c).  For  Sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 
If  you  cannot  get  it,  send  10c  for  a 
liberal  trial  package  and  our  pamphlet, 

"How  to  Have  Handsome  Hair." 

Waldeyer  &  Betts,  Dept.  S,  170  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Christmas  Day's 
Greatest  Danger! 

Don't  make  your  Christmas  Holiday  a  day  of  tragedy.  Don't 
have  it  darkened  by  fire  occasioned  by  falling  and  swaying  Christ- 
mas Trees. 

Every  year  you  hear  of  countless  homes  destroyed.  Children 
are  burned  to  death  only  because  of  "the  unstable  Christmas 
Tree."  Maybe  these  misfortunes  have  not  saddened  any  of  your 
Christmas  Gatherings.  However,  you  never  know  when  they  will. 
Vou  are  doing  your  family  a  great  injustice  by  not  ordering 

Riek's  Christmas  Tree 
Holder 

This  will  destroy  all  chance  of  fire.  It  will  make  your  tree 
stable.  It  takes  but  50c  to  insure  you  against  this  growing  danger. 
With  our  holder  you  can  feel  sure  that  your  family  will  be  safe, 
and  that  the  little  ones  will  be  with  you  next  y%ar.  For  that  insig- 
nificant sum  you  can  look  forward  to  Christmas  with  much  happi- 
ness and  not  with  dreading  fear. 

Those  who  use  trees,  be  sure  and  get  this  holder. 

Those  who  have  never  given  their  children  a  Christmas  tree 
can  now  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  adjustable.  It  keeps  the 
tree  safe  and  steady.  Trees  slightly  bent  are  straightened  by  its 
use.  The  holder  is  absolutely  indestructible,  and 
you  need  but  one  for  all  time.  It  is  made  of 
band  steel.  When  not  in  use  it  is  easily  folded  up. 
Regular  size  of  tree  up  to  12  feet  high,  50c  only. 

Order  through  your  dealer.    If  dealer  does  not 
carry  Riek's  Tree  Holder,  send  price  to  us  direct, 
with  name  of  dealer  where  you  made  inquiry.  Do  t*1i 
this  now  and  give  your  family  a  most  joyous  day.       Safe  Way  (1) 

RHINELANDER  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Dept.  B  Rhinelander,  Wis. 


Sure  to 
get  them 


fr        Rats  and  mice 
[j.  can't  resist  the 
odor  and  taste. 
Strongest  poison 
known.  Die  out- 
loors  seeking  water. 


Rat  Bis-Kit 


Needs  No  Mixing 

Rid  your  house  of 
these  pests.  You  can 
easily.  15  cents,  all 
drug  stores  tor  direct 
from  us). 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co., 
10  N.  Limestone  Street, 
Springfield,  0. 


been  criticised  for  putting  ugliness  in  place 
of  beauty. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  over- 
load in  the  display  of  treasures  and  to  pile 
the  Ossa  of  ornament  on  the  Pelion  of  prod- 
igal purchases.  Although  we  can't  quite 
agree  with  the  Japanese  in  having  practi- 
cally empty  rooms  and  bare  walls,  with  per- 
haps but  a  single  treasure  showing,  at  least 
that  method  argues  a  certain  masterly 
restraint.  It  is  better,  however,  to  put 
one's  things  where  they  may  be  seen  and 
enjoyed,  yet  without  scattering  them 
broadcast. 

Look  over  your  ornamental  possessions. 
If  they  are  bad  get  rid  of  them.  If  good 
set  them  out  sparingly,  segregating  the 
greater  number  in  such  places  as  a  cabinet, 
a  cupboard  or  a  shelf.  Many  a  fine  room 
is  ruined  by  the  things  put  hodgepodge 
into  it.  Many  an  architect,  wishing  to 
photograph  the  rooms  of  a  house  he  has 
built,  first  requests  of  the  owner  that  the 
rooms  be  cleared  of  all  their  contents. 

Rugs  Better  Than  Carpets 

In  this  room,  trying  co  live  up  to  this 
idea  of  sparingness,  the  mantel  shelf  is  bare 
except  for  two  old  candlesticks  of  Shef- 
field plate  and  a  clock,  of  Empire  design,  in 
mahogany  and  dull  brass.  The  rest  of  the 
room  is  without  ornament  other  than  the 
pictures  and  furniture,  except  for  another 
silver  candlestick  or  so,  a  bit  of  clear  | 
Venetian  glass  and  a  large  yellow  amphora, 
of  Sicilian  pottery,  which  when  bought  con- 
tained the  entire  stock  in  trade  of  its 
owner,  a  water  vendor  in  the  harbor  of 
Palermo.  Yet  one  need  not  necessarily  go 
far  to  find  a  treasure.  We  one  day  secured 
a  most  shapely  jar,  eighteen  inches  high 
and  of  early  Pennsylvania  make,  through 
a  glimpse  of  it  turned  upside  down  on  the 
picket  of  a  fence  two  miles  from  home. 
And  the  owner  did  not  care  for  the  jar  in 
the  least. 

On  the  side  wall  of  the  chimney  breast, 
in  the  parlor,  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace  cupboards,  opening  from  the  side, 
not  from  the  front,  and  it  was  very  little 
trouble  to  put  some  panes  of  glass,  leaded 
from  the  design  of  an  old  fanlight,  in  place 
of  the  long,  solid  door;  and  on  the  three 
shelves  within  to  set  out  a  collection  of 
little  cream  jugs,  some  old  luster  and  some 
Sunderland,  instead  of  cluttering  tables  or 
mantelshelves  through  the  house. 

Rugs  are  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of 
floor  covering,  for  this  kind  of  room  par- 
ticularly, but  one  should  make  his  choice 
neither  accidental  nor  Occidental,  but 
Oriental.  If  the  question  of  cost  be  raised 
it  may  be  replied  that  carpets  also  cost,  and 
that  although  a  good  Oriental  rug  of  even 
moderate  price  costs  more  by  the  square 
yard  than  does  a  carpet,  yet  not  so  many 
yards  are  needed.  An  old  carpet,  too,  is 
worthless  to  the  point  of  scorn,  whereas 
a  good  old  rug  may  actually  increase  in 
value  with  age. 

The  door  from  the  hall  is  of  mahogany, 
taken  from  an  old  house  that  was  being  de- 
stroyed, and  set  here  in  lieu  of  a  door  of 
pine  with  badly  "  alligatored "  graining 
and  white  crockery  doorknobs.  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  the  tearing  down 
of  fine  old  buildings  to  see  if  there  are  not 
mahogany  doors,  fanlights  and  such  things 
to  be  obtained. 

On  the  mahogany  door  are  brass  knobs 
which  we  happened  to  have  on  hand. 
Whenever  one  sees  brass  doorknobs, 
whether  on  the  stand  of  a  junkman,  the 
bench  of  a  village  carpenter,  they  should 
be  secured  and  kept  for  use. 

Editor's  Note  —This  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  making  an  old  house  attractive. 


A  High  Mantelpiece  in  Admirable  Proportion 


For  QUALITY,  SNAPand  STYLE, 
KNO-TAIR  is  the  PREMIER  of  all 
GUARANTEED  hose;  Sheer, Fine, 
Gauze-like  QUALITY  — SEAM- 
LESS, too  — and  SHAPELY  !  An 
assurance  of  Comfort  with  every  pair  of 
KNO-TAIR  Lisle-like  and  Pure  Silk  Lisle 
Hose.    We  specially  recommend  for 
Formal  occasions  the  Pure  Silk  Lisle,  in 
SIXTEEN  fashionable  shades  for  Women. 
In  EIGHT  colors  for  Men. 

JUST  TO  MAKE  YOU  ACQUAINTED  WITH  KNO-TAIR 
 HERE  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  


Clip  off  attached  coupon,  mall  todaywlth  25c. fin  any  convenient  way  and  we 
will  send  yon,  prepaid.  One  Sample  Pair  of  MEN'S  or  WOMEN'S  Llile-llke  Hou, 
with  the  privilege  that,  after  yon  have  examined  the  hose  and  areplrased  with  them, 
you  can  have  the  remaining  Five  Pairs  and  a  guarantee  for  the  Six  Pairs  against 
wear  for  Six  Months  for  $1.75.  For  35c.  we  will  send  yon  Pure  Silk  Lisle  Hose  and 
the  remaining  Five  Pairs  and  the  guarantee  for  Six  Pairs,  Six  Months,  for  32.65. 


MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  lisle-like  hose  (Black, 
Tan  and  Grey),  Women's  with  Interlaced  Garter 
Splicing. 

Six  Pairs,  Guaranteed  <j»«j  f\C\  tne 
Six  Months     ....  <p£.\J\J  box 

WOMEN'S  Lisle-like  OUTSIZES  in  the 
Black  and  Tan  $3.00  box 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  PURE  SILK  LISLE 
hose.  MEN'S  in  Black  Tan,  Grey,  Navy  Blue, 
Burgundy,  Green,  Purple  and  London  Smoke. 
WOMEN'S  in  Black,  While,  Tan,  Grey.  Ox 
Blood,  Copenhagen,  Green,  Bronze,  Old  Rose, 
London  Smoke,  Heliotrope,  Purple,  Pink,  Navy 
and  Sky  Blue,  with  Interlaced  Garter  Splicing. 

Six  Pairs,  Guaranteed  f\f\  the 

Six  Months  JpD.UU  box 


MEN'S  SUPER  SILK  LISLE  —  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  Pure  Silk  Lisle.   Same  Colors. 


Six  Pairs,  Guaranteed 
Six  Months 


'  $3.00  Lt 


WOMEN'S  SILK- LISLE.  »h. 
OUTSIZES  in  Black  and  Tan  $4.50  box 
Send  size,  color  or  assorted  colors  if  rS^*. 
desired  and  remittance  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Ask  for  book-  <y 
let  "  Kno-tair  Kinks,"  it  1""- 
yon  all  about  "  The  Guara 
teed  Hose  of  Quality." 
IT'S  FREE.  Also  ask 
for  the  "  Kno-tair  Girl  " 
Puzzle.  ■ 
The  best  dealers  c°  /  \ 
■wanted  every-  jS  ! 
■where.  •  ■  '  *- 


KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

5301  Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 


Make  Big  Money 

Get  Into  Business  for  Yourself 

Big  incomes  are  being  m:ide  by  hundreds  of  operators 
of  Red  Star  Sanitary  Vending  Machines.  One  of  our 
operators,  who  today  is  taking  in  over  $500.00  a  month, 
started  a  short  time  ago  with  but  six  machines.  Our 
machines  are  making  big  money  for  others ;  they 
should  do  the  same  for  you. 

Figure  This  Out  For 

Yourself 

I  lere  are  the  facts.  A  machine 
in  an  average  location  should  sell 
rive  pounds  of  peanuts  a  week. 
Five  pounds  of  peanuts  will  cost 
50  cents.  This  machine  will  sell 
them  for  $2.00.  Your  profit  is 
$1.50.  Forty  machines  should 
make  you  $60.00  a  week. 

The  Only  Absolutely 

Rust  -  Proof  Vending 

Machine  Made 

Every  part  of  the  Red  Star 
Machine  that  comes  in  contact 
with  salt  is  made  of  aluminum, 
brass  and  bronze.  That  is  why 
our  machine  will  outwear  all 
others,  and  that  is  why  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
largest  railway  companies,  jobbers  and  operators  in 
the  world.  That  is  why  the  Red  Star  is  the  only  ab- 
solutely rust-proof  machine  made. 

Write  for  Booklet  Today 

Investigate  this  matter  at  once.  It  means  money  to  you. 
Special  to  storekeepers,  owners  of  cafes,  bars,  concessions,  etc. — 
It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  go  to  your  jobber  and  insist  on 
having  a  Red  Star  Sanitary  Vending  Machine.  If  he  does  not 
handle  the  Red  Star,  write  to  us  direct. 

RED  STAR  SANITARY  VENDING  MACHINE  CO. 
Block  707  Davenport,  Iowa.  [1] 

T)      ■  1     —Exceptional  values  in  post  cards 

rOSt  v/ClIuS  ol  quality  only,  representing 

tag  of  50*.  Send  10c  in  stamps 
or  coin  for  10  of  any  of  the  following  post -cards 
sent  post-paid:  Birthday,  h'lower,  Niagara,  Buffalo, 
Thanksgiving,  Xmas,  St.  Patricks,  Valentine,  Easter, 
Fancy  Comics,  etc.  Special  prices  to  the  trade. 
Fi  "J  ClI:  182-184  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
UaVUl  EJUS  Established  1899.  Dept.  C 

300*  PROFIT.  That's  what  O  I  C  Peanut  Vend- 
ing Machine  Owners  realize  on  their  investments. 
Machines  are  attractive  and  hunger  inciting.  Never 
out  of  order.  Pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months. 
Coin  money  for  owners.  Build  a  business  that  will 
make  you  independent.  Write  for  particulars.  O  1  C  Co.,  Inc., 
1376  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Hang  Your  Hat 

On  Theatre  or  Other  Public  Chairs 


The  Gem  Hat  Holder 

folds  to  carry  in  palm  of  glove,  purse 
or  vest  pocket.    Is  praised  by  all. 

M  It  is  truly  a  gem." 

"  So  convenient  and  such  a  comfort." 

"  Worth  its  price  every  time  I  use  it." 

At  dealers  in  novelties  or  send  25  cents 
for  handsome  nickeled  sample. 

GEM  NOVELTY  CO. 


1644  Fillmore  Street 
San  Francisco 


90  West  Broadway 
New  York 


A  New$l  Offer 


2000. 

ti. 


One  of  the  100. 


"KEITH'S" 
\ 

100  PLANS 

Bungalowi 
Cottages 
$400  to  S3000. 

Keith's  month- 
ly magazine  is 
the  recognized 
authority  on  plan- 
ning and  Deco- 
ds  15c  copy.  Each 
idiig  architects. 


No.  37 

rating  Homes.    $1.50  year. 
60-page  issue  gives  several  design: 

My  other  books  for  home  builders  are  : 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes.  $2,500  to  $6,000  ....  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  ....  1.00 

192-page  book— Practical  House  Decoration   1.00 

122  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms. etc  1-00 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "Keith's  "  one  year  ....  2.00 
■  MAX  L  KEITH,  446  Lumber  Ex  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  « 
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PATENT 


Japanese  Club  Bag 


Light  as  a  Feather,  Strong  as 
Good  Leather 

No  bag  genuine  unless  stamped 
with  our  Patent  No.  903,808 

Don't  carry  pounds  of  useless  weight. 
Thousands  are  discarding  heavy  leather  bags, 
and  carrying  instead  the  wonderful  Patent 
Japanese  Club  Bag.  Smart  people  every- 
where are  adopting  them.  Weigh  less  than 
Two  Pounds,  made  of  Japanese  fibre  matting, 
well  lined.  Are  strong  at  the  points  where 
strength  is  needed.  Hosts  of  people  are 
writing  us  to  tell  us  how  pleased  they  are 
with  these  bags,  —  how  light  and  stylish  and 
durable  they  are.  They  are  a  boon  for  men 
and  women,  traveling  or  shopping.  You 
don't  need  a  porter  to  carry  them. 

C  •  1  f\Cta .  We  want  you  to  become  acquainted 
OpCCiai  Wllcl  .  Mith  this  bag,  so  that  when  Christmas 
comes  you  will  know  how  suitable  and  attractive  it  is  to  give 
as  a  Christmas  present.  This  is  our  offer,—  If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  our  line,  we  will  send  you  the  bag,  C.  O.  D.,  express 
charges  prepaid.  You  can  inspect  the  bag,  and  see  for  your- 
self what  a  wonder  it  is.  If  you  want  it,  simply  pay  the  ex- 
pressman. If  it  does  not  please  you,  refuse  it,  and  the  inspection 
has  cost  you  nothing.  We  know  that  you  will  like  the  bag  so 
much  that  you  will  want  to  give  one  to  your  friends,  for 
Christmas.    They  always  make  a  hit. 

No.  23  bag  Kee  illustration  above),  size  18 x  11  x8%. 
Fine  grain  leather  gussets,  leather  bound,  Af| 
leather  corners  and  leather  handle.    Price  «P".vU 

We  can  supply  cheaper  bags,  if  desired.  We  will  send  our 
descriptive  booklet,  free.    Send  your  name  and  address. 

With  one  of  these  Club  Bags,  you  can  "travel  light." 

Herman  Loeb  &  Company 
233  N.  Lawrence  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Good  dealers,  write  for  our  proposition. 


COLGATE'S 

DENTOL 


A  Rare 
Combination 

DELICIOUS 

AND 

ANTISEPTIC 

The  dentifrice  which 
combines  efficiency 
with  a  delightful  after- 
taste. 

It  gives  a  pearly 
lustre  to  the  teeth  and 
a  perfect  polish  to 
gold-work. 

Trial  ribbon  tnbt  stilt  for  4.C. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Depl.  P,    55  John  St.,  N.Y. 


tCOMES' 

(  RIBBON 
felJES 
FLAT 
I  ON  THE 
BRUSH 


Write  a  postal 
now  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  orsee 
them  at 
yourdeal- 
ers. 


-■  — r>ai 

v,  Sfij^j  (Patented) 
'jy-J*  Get  the  Genuine 
 r-^     Name  on  seat. 

of  " Hoosier  Express'  an 


STRONG  CHILDREN 

-- bright  eyes  —  rosy   cheeks  —  rugged, 
lieahhy  bodies— all  can  be  had  if  you 
get  your 
child  an 
—the  popular  children's  car.  En- 
dorsed by   physicians  —  keeps 
hildren  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Genu- 
Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
at.  Don't  be  imposed  upon  bysub- 
stitntes.  Look  for  the  name. 
Atallup-to-datedealersorwrite 
to  us  for  book  of  styles  and 
prices.    Hill  Standard  Mfg. 
Co.,   549    Irish    Mail  Ave., 
Anderson,  Indiana.  Makers 
I  "Silent  Partner"  Boys'  Wagons. 


t: 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

"Deep;  what?  Me  deep?  Oh,  hang 
it!" 

He  played  with  his  virile  mustache  and 
gazed  at  her  in  silence  out  of  those  amiable 
blue  eyes.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that 
their  expression  was  remarkably  like  some 
animal's.  What  animal  was  it?  She  tried 
to  think. 

"Aren't  you  deep?"  she  inquired. 

"Ain't  I?   Ha— well— I  dunno." 

She  knew  the  animal  now!  It  was  a 
cow. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  flowers,"  she  said. 

His  eyes  opened  still  wider. 

"Flowers?  What  d'ye  mean?  Rottin' 
me,  are  you;  what?" 

Her  eyes  began  to  open  now. 

"  The  lovely  flowers  you  sent  me— didn't 
you?" 

Dimly  he  began  to  recall  something  his 
father  had  told  him — something  he  was  to 
be  sure  to  remember.  He  wished  he  hadn't 
felt  so  infernally  sleepy;  he  might  have 
known  what  she  was  talking  about. 

"Oh— er— by  jove,  yes— I  know.  The 
Guv'nor  mentioned— that's  to  say— h'm." 

The  most  curious  suspicion  stole  into 
Dinah's  mind.   She  asked  demurely: 

"  Did  Lord  Raymes  pick  the  flowers  for 
you?" 

Tony  was  puzzled,  positively  puzzled. 

" Ha,  ha! "  he  laughed.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!  I 
say,  don't  you  know,  that's  goin'  it  pretty 
rapid!   Ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

He  flattered  himself  he  had  cleared  that 
fence  in  pretty  good  style. 

' '  What  is  the  real  name  of  those  flowers  ?" 
she  asked. 

He  went  at  it  again  courageously. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  yourself;  what?   Ha,  ha!" 

"  I  only  know  the  Latin  name,"  she  said 
gravely;  "what  is  the  English?" 

This  was  a  dreadfully  difficult  jump. 
Again  he  stared ;  for  quite  a  minute  on  end 
now.  It  was  beginning  to  get  embarrass- 
ing when  she  was  relieved  to  see  the  blue 
eyes  blink.  They  blinked  again,  and  then 
closed  altogether.  His  head  fell  forward 
and  then  jerked  up  again. 

"Hullo!"  he  said.  "Goin'  off  to  sleep, 
by  George,  ha,  ha! " 

Relentlessly  she  pushed  him  at  the  fence. 

"  You  were  telling  me  the  name  of  those 
flowers." 

"Flowers,  you  say;  what?  They  were 
— er — daisies— a  kind  o'  daisies.  No,  by 
Jove,  not  that.  Er— I  say,  I'm  awfully 
sleepy  this  morning,  somehow." 

Dinah's  heart  entirely  ceased  to  flutter. 
She  had  discovered  what  was  in  this 
dangerous  Tony. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  put  up  your  feet 
on  the  sofa?"  she  suggested. 

Her  discoveries  of  his  qualities  were  not 
yet  at  an  end,  she  found.  In  simple  good 
faith  he  threw  up  his  legs  and  laid  his  head 
upon  a  cushion. 

"  Good  idea! "  he  said.  "  I  say,  just  give 
me  forty  w'nks  and  I'll  be  fresh  as  a  bird. 
Don't  go  away;  I've  got  something  to  say 
to  you;  but  it'll  keep  for  five  minutes." 

Within  ten  seconds  of  the  cessation  of  his 
voice  she  heard  the  first  snore. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Dinah  studied  her 
slumbering  wooer  with  a  very  curious  ex- 
pression on  her  pretty  face.  She  seemed 
to  be  reconsidering  something.  And  then  a 
shadow  darkened  the  French  window.  She 
turned  quickly. 

"  Hush!  "  she  whispered. 

It  was  the  diffident  young  man  who 
entered,  but  at  the  sight  of  Dinah  his 
diffidence  seemed  forgotten  in  some  stronger 
feeling.  When  he  spied  Tony  his  emotion 
in  turn  altered. 

"What's  happening?"  he  asked  with 
bated  breath. 

Dinah  gave  him  a  little  look  that  up- 
lifted Lawrence's  heart  strangely.  She 
seemed  to  be  dumbly  appealing  to  him. 

"I  am  waiting  for  a  proposal,"  she 
whispered. 

He  gazed  at  her. 

"Seriously?" 

She  nodded. 

"  As  soon  as  he  wakes  up." 

The  courage  of  despair  possessed  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  ?"  he  asked. 

"What?" 
"Accept  him? " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  Law- 
rence gazed  harder  than  ever.    There  was 


The  Sincerity  Label 


stands  for  more  than  fit. 

It  means  fitness,  too — age  fit- 
ness. We  plan  different  models 
for  different  men. 
We  choose  different  fabrics  and 
different  patterns  and  different 
trimmings  for  young  men's  and  for 
other  men's  styles. 

The  Sincerity  selection  is  complete  enough 
for  everybody.  You  can  be  certain  of  the 
clothes  and  of  the  clothier  when  you  purchase 

^ttteerttiy  Clotty 

We're  particular  about  the  shops  which  handle  our 
make.  You'll  find  a  square  deal  and  a  square  dealer 
wherever  you  find  Sincerity  Clothes  on  sale. 


MAKERS 


CHICAGO 


Chapped  Hands,  Chafing, 

all  afflictions  of  the 
skin.    "A  little  higher  In 
price,  perhaps,  than  worth- 
less substitutes,  but  a  reason 
ir  it."    Delightful  after  shav- 
here,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 
oet  Mennen's  (the  original).    Sample  free. 
Try  Mennen's  (Borated)  Violet  Talcum  Toilet  Powder. 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Hand  Power  Vacuum  Cleaner 

4 '  Best  by  Every  Test  '* 

The  Thurman  III,  a  hand  power 
vacuum  cleaner  that  can  be 
Operated  by  One  Person 

Made  by  the  pioneer  manufacturers  ot 
all  kinds  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  Machin- 
ery, including  Portable  Wagons,  Sta- 
tionary Plants,  and  the  celebrated 

Thurman  Portable  Electric 

The  oldest  and  largest  Company  of  its 
kindin  the  world.  Write  for  particulars. 

GENERAL  COMPRESSED  AIR  &  VACUUM  M'CH'Y  CO. 
Dept.  103         519  No.  Taylor  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


(fi^AA  DAILY  has  been  made  selling  this  wonder- 
J)tj.V/0  ful  Noodle  Cutter.  Mrs.M.  Pickerillsold516 

t    m   in  sman  town.    Cleared  $61.50.  Durable. 

j  Sanitary.  Lightning  seller.  Special  terms.  Write  today. 
N  THOMAS  MFG.  CO .,  326  8  Wayne  St. .  Dayton ,  Ohio 


GOOD  MAN  WANTED 


$1,018  i 


E.  M-  Davis  Soap  Co..  509  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago 

13356%  Profit 


Heels 

From  one  of  the  greatest  living  Medical  Scientists: 

"Concussion  conveyed  to  the  spine  from  walking  on  modern  pave- 
ments is  the  cause  of  a  majority  of  cases  of  Nervous  Prostration." 

Avoid  this  by  wearing  our  Shock- Absorbers.   Attached  by  Wearer. 

At  all  best  dealers,  including  all  stores  operated  by  Regal  Shoe  Co., 

Emerson  Shoa  Co.,  Crawford  Shoemakers,  Inc.,  Hanan  &  Son.  or  by  mail  on 

receipt  of  price  and  size  of  shoe.  _,    _       „.      .  ...  „ 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Company 

375  Asylum  Street 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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ONE  Overcoat 
With 
Two  Collars 

A  Patent  collar  that  gives  you 
two  overcoats  in  one. 
Instantly  and  with  ease  it  turns 
up  into  a  military  collar  with  a 
stylish,  snappy,  essentially  mas- 
culine effect;  or  it  turns  down 
again  into  an  ordinary  collar. 
It  adds  a  new  advantage  to  your 
overcoats  or  raincoats  without 
subtracting  anything. 
It  makes  a  finished  garment  out 
of  an  unfinished  one  and  gives 
you  a  coat  that  is  equally  com- 
fortable and  stylish  in  wet 
weather  or  dry. 

Ask  to  see  the  "Presto"  label 
on  the  next  overcoat  or  raincoat 
you  buy — you  will  find  it  on 
the  better  grade  garments.  If 
it  isn't  there  be  mildly  dis- 
agreeable.   Write  today  for 

Free  Presto -scope 

which  shows  by  moving  pictures 
just  how  this  collar  looks,  and  be 
sure  to  mention  the  name  of 
your  dealer. 

Presto  Company,  699  Broadway,  New  York 


Bailey's  Rubber  Massage 


Roller 


Makes,  Keeps  and 
Restores  Beauty  in 
Nature's  Own  Way 


For  sale  by  all  deal-  p 
ers,  or  mailed  upon  l/» 
price,  t/VV 

A  Sample  Jar  of  Skin  Food 
GIVEN  with  every  Roller 


TONGEVITY  is 
-1— '  promoted  by 
friction;  declining 
energy  and  decay 
follow  decreasing 
circulation. 

Bailey's 
Rubber  Bath 

and 

Flesh  Brush 

by  itshealthy  .urgent 
action  opens  the 
pores  and  assists 
them  in  throwing  off 
the  waste  winch  the 
blood  sends  to  the 
surface.  It  quickens 
the  circulation  and 
renewed  vigor 
courses  through  the 
body. 

The  brush  used  dry 
will  tfive  a  delightful 
"  Massage  "  treatment. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted.    Catalog  Free 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO 


of  Everything  in  Rubber  Goods 
22  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


AT 


exas 


R 


anc 


5120  acres  prairie  lnnd  adjoining  Marfa  in  Presidio 
County  on  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  bargain.  $7.50 
per  acre.  HUMPHRIS  REALTY  CO..  Marfa,  Texas. 


something  in  the  air— some  form  of  wire- 
less wave— that  told  him  the  moment 
was  charged  with  possibilities.  He  felt  the 
forelock  of  opportunity  brushing  against 
his  hand.  But  should  an  impecunious 
young  scholar  of  Balliol  seize  it?  She  was 
an  heiress— dreadfully  rich— and  were  not 
heiresses  reserved  for  the  younger  sons  of 
peers  and  such  like?  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  that  belief  by  a  true-blue  Tory  parent. 

"  Have  you— have  you— quite  decided?  " 
he  procrastinated. 

Why  are  you  interested?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because— because  "  The  diffident 

young  man  stopped,  and  then  suddenly 
stepped  boldly  up  to  the  sleeping  sports- 
man and  held  his  hand  just  above  his 
shoulder. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  wake  him  up  for 
you?"  he  demanded. 

"No!"  she  implored  him. 

And  then  Lawrence  grasped  the  forelock. 

About  five  minutes  later  Anthony  grad- 
ually awoke.  There  was  the  deuce  of  a 
funny  sound  in  the  room.  Dreamily  he 
puzzled  it  out.  He  was  in  bed— no,  by 
Jove,  he  was  on  the  drawing-room  sofa. 
And  there  was  that  Lowndes  girl  waiting. 
What  the  deuce  was  she  doing  making  a 
noise  like  that?  Gad!  he  heard  a  voice! 
He  raised  his  head  and  beheld  his  pro- 
spective fiancee  locked  fast  in  the  arms  of 
Lawrence  Foster. 

"By  George— I  say!"  he  expostulated. 

They  had  the  grace  to  desist,  but  not  to 
look  in  the  least  ashamed  of  themselves. 
The  ensuing  pause  was  broken  by  the 
scholar  of  Balliol. 

"I'm  sorry  for  disturbing  you,"  he  said 
politely;  "  were  you  still  trying  to  think ?  " 

Dimly  Tony  began  to  suspect  that  there 
was  something  worse  than  queerness  about 
this  beastly  fellow's  manner.  He  decided 
to  ignore  him  altogether.  Directing  the 
same  steady  stare  upon  the  faithless  lady, 
he  observed: 

"  Dash  it,  you  know." 

"Dash  what?"  she  inquired. 

Her  tone  also  displeased  him.  There 
was  a  want  of  respect  about  it. 

"  Well,  I  mean  this  is  a  bit  of  a  bore." 

"  Not  for  me,"  she  assured  him  with  her 
daintiest  smile. 

"  I  don't  call  it  sportin';  not  while  I  was 
asleep." 

"  I  don't  think  it  sporting  of  you  to  go  to 
sleep,"  she  replied. 

"I  disagree,"  he  retorted  with  dignity; 
"and,  anyhow,  there's  no  object  in  keepin' 
awake  any  longer,  I  presume;  what?" 

"None  at  all,"  she  assured  him.  "You 
may  go  off  again  whenever  you  like." 

A  snore  from  that  prince  of  sportsmen 
acknowledged  her  kindness. 

Editor's  Note  — This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
short  stories  narrating  the  adventures  of  Tony. 
The  last  will  appear  next  week. 


He  waited  here  among  us  a  fortnight  and  a 
day— 

We  knew  as  much  before  he  came  as  when  he 

went  away; 
'Twas  he  that  had  the  dancing  eyes,  'twas 

he  that  had  the  smile, 
And  the  singing  voice  you'd  follow  though 

it  lead  you  for  a  mile. 
The  shoulders  of  a  sergeant,  too,  for  all  his 

chin  was  bare— 
A  rovin',  rangin'  soldier  lad  from  God  knows 

where. 

Christian  bred  or  heathen  bred,  he  left  it  to  our 
whim — 

The  bells  of  twenty  parishes  could  ring  for  all 
of  him; 

But,  faith,  he  had  a  way  with  him  that  never 

came  amiss — 
No  man  that  wouldn't  follow  him,  no  girl 

he  couldn't  kiss— 
Andalways  with  thefaceof  one  that's  stepping 

to  a  fair— 

A  rovin',  rangin'  soldier  lad  from  God  knows 
where. 

He  waited  here  among  us  a  fortnight  and  a 
day— 

But  here's  that  luck  goes  with  you,  lad, 

wherever  you  may  stray; 
And  here's  that  though  you  choose  to  tramp 

through  fifty  towns  or  more, 
The  times  you'll  knock  there'll  always  be  a 

woman  at  the  door. 
It's  you'll  be  sure  of  welcome  then,  as  she'll 

be  sure  of  care— 
Me  rovin',  rangin'  soldier  lad  from  God 

knows  where. 

—  Theudusia  Qarrison. 


Easy  Monthly  Terms  If  You  Buy 

10  Days'  Trial 

Columbia 
phophone 


Send  the 
coupon  below 
— or  send 
a  postal  for 
particulars 


with  12 

Indestructible 
*m  Records 

For  $34.20 

$5.25  cash  with 
order 

$3.85  monthly 

And  We  Pay  the 
Freight  Both  Ways 


Our  Trial  Offer 


"No  one  thing  will  give  so  much 

pleasure  to  so  many  people,  for  so 

long  a  time,  at  so  little  cost,  as  a  Columbia  Graphophone." 

We  offer  you  this — the  best-known  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  various 
Columbia  models,  the  BKT — together  with  twelve  Indestructible  Records — 
your  own  choice  from  the  regular  catalogue  —  at  the  regular  fixed  and  un- 
changeable factory  price,  on  the  easiest  kind  of  easy  terms,  and  we  send  it 
to  you  freight  prepaid  for  ten  days'  trial  before  you  buy. 

And  if  for  any  reason  inside  often  days  you  prefer  to  keep  your  money 
instead  of  the  instrument,  or  are  not  satisfied  with  it  in  any  way,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  send  it  back  to  us  freight  collect.  You  take  no  risks  and  you  have  no 
bother.  We  do  this  for  just  one  reason — so  that  you  can  make  your  decision 
at  your  leisure  and  buy  in  the  daylight  if  you  decide  to  buy.  We  want  you 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  comparisons  with  any  other  instrument  sold 
anywhere  at  any  price  under  any  name,  and  when  you  get  as  far  as  making 
comparisons  just  take  notice  of  these  features,  found  only  in  the  Columbia: 


The  Aluminum  Tone  -  Arm  construction 
makes  this  instrument  altogether  more 
compact  than  similar  instruments  of  other 
makes.  All  others  must  use  an  awkward, 
cumbersome  horn  crane  and  long,  sus- 
pended horn.  On  this  instrument  the  horn 
swings  over  and  in  any  direction  above 
the  cabinet  itself— no  horn  crane,  no  horn 
stand,  no  rubber  tube  connection,  no  in- 
convenience, no  accidents.  The  motor  is 
noiseless  and  can  be  rewound  while  run- 
ning. Speed  adjustment  and  oiling  system 
are  both  convenient  of  access  and  positive 
in  action.  The  cabinet  is  beautifully  de- 
signed, madeof  the  finest  selected  oak  and 
hand  polished.  The  power  and  tone  of 
the  instrument  — prove  those  for  yourself. 


out  of  amould.  They  canbemailedassafely 
as  a  postal-card  —  you  can  order  one  by 
mail  any  time  you  like,  and  be  sure  of  re- 
ceiving it  promptly  and  undamaged.  We 
can  fill  your  orders  by  mail  in  any  quantity 
without  the  slightest  delay  or  bother. 

If  you  intend  ever  to  own  a  Graphophone, 
now  is  the  time.    Clip  off  this  corner  cou- 
pon, fill  it  out  and  send  it  to  us — or 
send  a  postal,  just  as  you  like;  but  in 
any  case  do  it  while  you  think  of  it.  y' 
We  cannot  guarantee  to  hold  this 


offer  open  and  this  announce- 
ment may  not  appear  again. 

Spiegel,  May,  Stern 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  RECORDS  —  Don't 
confuse  these  twelve  Indestructible  Cylin- 
der Records  with  the  ordinary  breakable, 
wearable   wax   records.  Indestructible 
Records  positively  last  forever  —  cannot 
break  and  cannot  wear  out.  You  can  drop 
them  on  the  floor,  kick  them  across  the 
room,  leave  them  in  the  sun,  play  them 
every  day  for  ten  years  and  you  will  still 
have  them,  good  as  new.  Indestructible 
Records  provide  you  with  the  widest 
choice  of  vocal,  instrumental,  orches-  a 
tra  and  band  selections  —  all  the  ,x 
standard  and  the  latest  popular  & 
music  recorded  by  the  best  cV 
artists  — and  their  music  is  tf^ 
far  purer  and  clearer  than  ^td* 
that  of  the  best  wax  f*5 
recordthatevercame        /    »-3  J 
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a  minor  canon  in  the  San  Gabriel  range. 
The  sale  took  place  in  April.  In  fall  a 
brush  fire  swept  over  the  mountain  and 
left  the  walls  of  the  canon  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  stream  dried  up  and  the  buyer 
demanded  the  return  of  the  purchase  price. 
He  might  as  well  have  sued  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  failing  to  manufacture 
rain  at  the  proper  time.  For  his  five 
thousand  dollars  he  had  not  bought  ten 
miner's  inches  of  water.  He  had  only 
received  the  privilege  of  standing  first  in 
line  at  the  ticket  window  for  the  Salome 
show,  of  taking  ten  inches  of  water  out  of 
the  stream.  If  Salome  did  not  dance  be- 
cause the  police  interfered,  or  if  the  stream 
vanished,  he  still  had  the  place  in  line,  the 
only  thing  sold  to  him. 

Practically  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
have  limited  the  number  of  ducks  or  other 
wild  fowl  that  may  be  taken  in  a  day  or  a 
season.  They  have  endeavored  to  protect 
the  vanishing  game  from  the  pot-hunter 
and  the  game-hog.  That  the  game  specu- 
lators of  the  big  cities  might  be  left  without 
a  supply  they  have  restricted  the  privilege 
of  shipping  game  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
state  wherein  it  was  taken.  Similar  restric- 
tions have  been  thrown  about  the  water  of 
the  arid  states.  Taking  more  water  than 
can  be  used,  allowing  water  from  artesian 
wells  to  go  to  waste,  is  forbidden.  While 
all  the  states  have  paid  officers  to  protect 
their  eatable  wild  animals,  more  than  half 
of  them  have  made  no  provision  whatever 
to  enforce  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
infinitely  more  important  water  supply. 
Enough  influence  has  been  exercised  by 
the  organized  sportsmen  to  set  salaried 
game  wardens  on  the  track  of  the  settler 
who  kills  a  buck  in  the  closed  season  be- 
cause he  needs  meat,  but  if  the  same  set- 
tler in  California  and  a  dozen  other  Western 
states  allows  a  million  gallons  of  invaluable 
water  to  go  to  waste  he  need  not  fear  the 
visit  of  a  water  warden.  Unless  his  neigh- 
bors, those  that  are  injured  by  his  acts, 
swear  to  a  complaint,  he  is  safe.  The 
sportsmen  of  California,  on  the  contrary, 
induced  the  Legislature  to  exempt  them 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  waste  of  artesian  water  from  the 
steadily-shrinking  underground  basins.  An 
amendment  was  squeezed  through  the 
Legislature  allowing  the  use  of  artesian 
water  "for  the  propagation  of  fish." 
Whereupon  hundreds  of  duck  clubs  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  their  ponds,  put  out  their 
decoys  and  blinds  and  reap  the  harvest  of 
fowl,  while  the  irrigator  with  dread  saw 
the  water  level  in  his  wells  go  down.  Duck 
shooting  is  not  fish  propagation,  of  course, 
but  a  few  German  carp  in  each  pond  satis- 
fied the  letter  of  the  law. 

Absurdities  of  Transplanted  Law 

The  riparian  right,  as  imported  in  its 
original  form  from  England,  provides  that 
every  owner  of  land  bordering  upon  a 
watercourse  is  entitled  to  have  the  water 
flow  past  his  possessions  as  it  was  wont, 
undiminished  in  quantity  and  unchanged 
in  quality.  According  to  the  letter  of  the 
doctrine,  the  owner  of  a  Louisiana  planta- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  might 
stop  the  diversion  of  water  for  irrigation 
from  Coyote  Creek,  Wyoming.  Theo- 
retically, his  riparian  right  entitles  him  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  water  of  Coyote 
Creek,  mingled  with  the  floods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  gurgle  past  and  over 
his  acres  as  it  did  in  the  years  before 
the  coming  of  the  irrigator.  The  English 
importation  has  actually  succeeded  in  per- 
forming several  such  feats  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California.  Several  times 
the  construction  of  expensive  reservoirs  to 
catch  and  store  the  unused  flood  water  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River  was  stopped  by  the 
wealthy  owners  of  immense  ranches  stretch- 
ing along  the  river  banks.  Every  summer 
the  river  would  leave  its  banks  and  des- 
troy a  large  portion  of  their  crops,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  brought  their  riparian 
rights  into  play.  They  wanted  those  floods 
and  they  did  not  want  the  other  fellow  to 
have  them.  If  the  surplus  water  damaged 
them  that  was  their  business.  Some  time 
in  the  future  they  might  need  the  rushing 
torrents. 

Without  modification,  the  application  of 
the  riparian  right  to  conditions  in  the  land 
of  the  ditch  would  be  impossible.  In  its 
unmitigated  condition  the  riparian  right 
would  enable  the  owner  of  a  ten-acre  plot 


at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  to  prevent  all 
development  above  him.  Designed  pri- 
marily to  keep  trespassers  off  the  private 
estates  of  the  English  nobility  by  denying 
access  to  running  water  to  all  except  the 
owner  of  its  banks,  the  doctrine  was  an 
anomaly  in  the  desert,  where  trespass  was 
impossible  because  all  the  land  was  public. 
Nevertheless,  the  courts  hated  to  give  up 
the  treasured  British  heirloom  and  started 
to  put  a  Western  face  on  the  jolly  old  body. 
The  new  features  of  the  right  allow  the 
owner  of  riparian  land  to  take  the  water 
for  irrigation,  but  he  must  not  use  it  all. 
He  must  leave  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  all  other  riparian  proprietors.  Usually, 
it  takes  a  few  score  lawsuits  to  determine 
the  exact  size  of  each  one's  wants.  Whether 
he  was  first  or  last  to  settle  on  the  riparian 
land  does  not  affect  his  right,  though  a 
prior  appropriation  cannot  be  disturbed  by 
subsequent  riparian  settlers. 

A  water  right  acquired  by  appropriation 
expires  and  the  water  is  open  to  a  new 
claimant  if  the  original  owner  fails  to 
make  use  of  it;  but  the  riparian  owner  need 
not  worry.  His  water  is  safe  whether  he 
uses  it  or  not.  If  he  can  show  that  some  day 
in  the  dim  and  distant  future  he  may 
want  the  water  for  some  portion  of  his 
riparian  land  he  can  keep  out  the  owner  of 
non-riparian  land  anxious  to  put  the  water 
to  work  at  once.  The  riparian  right  in  the 
arid  region  is  the  lazy,  sleepy  man's  friend. 
It  encourages  slothfulness,  waste,  stagna- 
tion, and  delays  development. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Water 

The  extent  of  a  water  right,  independent 
of  the  amount  claimed,  depends  upon  the 
use  of  the  water.  Beneficial  use,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irrigation  Congress,  is  the 
basis,  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the 
water  right.  But  what  is  beneficial  use? 
Opinions  differ.  A  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Nevada  diverted  a  large  creek  over  ex- 
tensive flat  meadows  in  order  to  spear  fish 
that  could  not  be  reached  in  the  deep  and 
narrow  channel.  Seepage  and  evaporation 
made  away  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
water  standing  on  the  meadows,  and  the 
settlers  below  the  Indians  asked  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  redskins  from  divert- 
ing the  creek  over  their  fish-beds.  After 
careful  consideration  the  court  denied 
the  injunction,  holding  that  the  flooding  of 
the  meadows  for  the  sake  of  the  fish  crop 
was  a  beneficial  use  since  the  practice  was 
permanent. 

In  the  early  days  a  party  of  Missouri 
families  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  San 
Gabriel  River,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  con- 
tinued their  lifework  of  raising  "spuds." 
They  planted  eighty  acres,  built  a  wide, 
shallow  ditch  and  dumped  more  than  a 
thousand  inches  of  water,  almost  the 
entire  flow  of  the  river,  upon  the  patch, 
though  nine-tenths  of  the  water  disap- 
peared in  transit  through  the  gopher  holes 
lining  the  ditch.  An  energetic  promoter 
offered  to  conduct  enough  water  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  their  tract  in  a 
concrete  conduit,  provided  they  would 
give  him  their  right  to  the  surplus  water; 
but  the  Missourians  refused.  The  prop- 
osition did  not  appeal  to  them.  Pota- 
toes were  a  drug  on  the  market;  they  were 
losing  money  on  the  crop  of  eighty  acres, 
so  why  should  they  plant  twice  the 
amount?  It  never  occurred  to  them  that 
they  might  plant  something  else  besides 
potatoes.  They  continued  to  use  the 
entire  river  for  their  eighty  acres  until  the 
courts  interfered  and  limited  them  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  quantity  they  were  diverting. 

What  is  reasonable  use  of  water  in  one 
district  may  be  unreasonable  in  another. 
In  the  California  citrus  belt  the  growers 
manage  to  produce  crops  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  by  taking  enough 
artificial  rain  from  the  ditch  to  cover  their 
acres  to  a  depth  of  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  inches.  The  grain  and  forage 
crops  of  Wyoming,  worth  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  citrus  harvest,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  flooded  with  water  to  a  depth  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  inches,  or  ten  acre- 
feet,,  a  year.  The  courts,  as  usual,  have 
the  last  word  in  all  disputes  over  the 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  use  of  water, 
and  each  case  must  be  decided  on  the  facts. 

Editor's  Note  — This  is  the  second  of  three  arti- 
cles taking  up  the  whole  question  of  irrigation  and 
water  rights  in  the  West.  The  third  will  appear 
in  an  early  number. 


"Two  Sides  of  A  Story" 


The  Houses  on  the  "Left" 

are  occupied  by  people  who  are  "left" 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress,  who  still 
use  Old  Fashioned,  Extravagant,  Inferior 
Methods  of  Lighting,  resulting  in  dim, 
cheerless  rooms,  and  large  lighting  bills. 


The  Houses  on  the  "Right" 

are  occupied  by  people  who  are  abreast  with 
the  times,  and  use  the  "right"  method  of 
lighting — thenewestandmost  economical  home 
light:  the  WELSBACH  JUNIOR.  Burns  5  hours 
for  1  cent's  worth  of  gas.  Result — bright,  cheer- 
ful rooms,  and  greatly  reduced  lighting  bills. 


BUY  ONE 


AND  TEST  IT 


Then  you'll  equip  your  entire  home  and  save  80%  of  your  lighting  bills. 
The  Welsbach  Junior  Light  is  a  further  step  in  advance  of  electricity  than  gas  light  was 
in  advance  of  the  candle.    It  can  be  attached  in  a  minute  to  any  gas  fixture,  used  with 
any  design  electric  or  gas  globe,  and  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  globe,  the  same  as  an 
electric  bulb. 

A  wide  range  of  artistic  effect  appropriate  to  each  room  in  the  home  is  possible. 

Burns  Five  Hours  for  One  Cent's  Worth  of  Gas 

Price,  Boxed  Complete  —  Burner,  Mantle  and  Chimney  —  35  Cents 

Sold  Everywhere  by  Gas  Companies  and  Dealers 
Manufactured  by  the 


Welsbach  Company  ^ 


-the  original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  incan- 
descent gas  lights  and  mantles  in  the  world. 


Beware  of  imitations.  All 
genuine  Welsbach  goods 
have  our  trademark  —  the 
Shield  of  Quality — on  the 
box.  It  is  our  guarantee 
and  your  protection. 


Our  illustrated  booklet  — 
"The  History  of  Light" 
—  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. Address  Dept.  A, 
Welsbach  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Only  a  Thousand  People  Can  Have  the  Exclusive  Car 


Some  of  those  who  have  waited  for  the  perfect  electric  can 
now  have  the  car  they  have  longed  for  —  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
Electric  —  the  handsomest,  most  efficient  electric  car  ever  turned 
out  of  a  factory. 

Three  hundred  people  were  disappointed  last  year  because  we 
could  not  make  deliveries,  so  we  have  doubled  our  capacity  and 
will  build  1 ,000  cars  this  year. 

We  never  have  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  Rauch 
&  Lang  Electrics  —  we  will  only  make  as  many  good  cars  as 
we  can  and  will  not  sacrifice  the  Rauch  &  Lang  standard 
of  style  and  efficiency  for  a  large  output. 

90  Days  to  Finish  a  Body 

We  spend  more  time  on  these  cars  than  other  makers 
think  necessary.    Each  body  is  the 
art  work  of  a  certain  craftsman. 

Each  requires  90  days  to  reach 
the  style  we  demand  in  our  work. 
Each  body  receives  24  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish.  This  detailed, 
painstaking  attention  given  the 
body  is  simply  indicative  of  the 
work  done  in  all  parts  of  the  car. 

We  have  been  carriage  makers  in  Cleveland  for  57  years. 
No  one  knows  better  what  particular  people  want  in  cars. 
The  Safest  Electric 

We  use  a  unique  control.  You  cannot  start  a  Rauch  & 
Lang  car  until  the  control  is  first  in  the  neutral  position. 

It  is  not  possible  to  unlock  the  control  except  when  it  is  in 
the  neutral  position,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  this  car  starting 
until  you  purposely  start  it. 

Yet  all  power  can  be  shut  off  instantly  with  the  control  in 
any  position.  (6) 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 
2189  West  25th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  One  Perfect  Electric  Brake 

This  is  another  feature.  Our  electric  brake  is  positive  — 
never  fails  to  work,  and  in  no  wise  injures  the  motor. 

The  foot  brake  is  strong,  extra  large  and  durable.  The  car 
answers  these  brakes  at  once  and  the  weakest  woman  has 
plenty  of  strength  to  stop  the  car  almost  instantly. 

We  use  a  Yale  key  in  the  control  handle  for  the  power 
connection.    No  one  can  steal  the  car  by  using  a  nail  or  wire. 
We  use  Exide   batteries  of   the  latest  design   that  have 
enormous  capacity  combined  with 
extreme  ruggedness. 

You  can  ride  in  a  Rauch  &  Lang 
Car  as  far  as  you'll  want  to  go  in 
a  day.   This  is  the  car  that  is  giving 
unqualified  service  in   hilly  cities 
ke  Kansas  City  and  Pittsburg, 
and  wonderful  service  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit  and  Cleveland, 
where  great  mileage  is  required. 
We  Have  Spared  no  Expense 
In  fact  we  have  spared  no  expense  to  make  this  car  not  only  the 
handsomest,  hut  thestrongest  and  most  efficient  car  manufactured. 

Other  cars  may  be  cheaper  at  first,  but  Rauch  &  Lang 
owners  spend  practically  nothing  nt  all  for  repairs.  After  a 
year's  use  a  Rauch  &  Lang  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  eco- 
nomical car  you  can  buy.  See  the  Rauch  &  Lang  agent  at 
once.    We  have  dealers  in  most  of  the  principal  cities. 

Cut  out  the  memo  below  and  mail  it  to  us  today  for  the  catalog. 


[  The  Raucfa  &  Lant?  Carriage  Co.. 

2189  W.  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  j 

Please  send  me  your  catalog  and  name  of  your  local  agent.  . 
I  Name  .  .  ' 
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Confidence  in  Wanamakers 


For  the  Women  of  the  Family 

especially  for  the  mother,  who  has  to  'make  ends 
meet"  in  providing  the  family  with  clothing,  in 
keeping  the  house  fresh  and  clean  and  in  securing 
out  of  her  savings  those  little  luxuries  every  family 
is  entitled  to — especially  to  the  mother,  the 
Wanamaker  Mail  Order  Service,  when  properly 
understood,  will  become  a  great  boon. 

The  Fashion  Folios  and  other  Merchandise  Ref- 
erence Books  listed  below  give  full  information  how 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  economies  of  Metropol- 
itan shopping  while  sitting  in  your  own  home  in  a 
small  town  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away. 

Samples  of  dress-goods,  silks  and  other  fabrics, 
pictures  of  the  new  fashions  in  clothing,  millinery 
and  shoes,  will  all  be  sent  free  to  any  home,  and 
will  bring  the  Wanamaker  store  practically  to 
your  own  door. 

CHECK  BELOW 

the  books  you  want  and  send  your  name  and  address  to 
John  Wanamaker,  Section  100,  New  York  City 

and  you  will  receive  free  and  postpaid  the 

Wanamaker  Merchandise 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 


For  Women 

1.  FASHIONS 

Picturing   and  describing  the  newest   fashions  in 
Dresses,  Suits,  and  Coats  for  Women  and  Girls. 

2.  LINGERIE 

Pictures  and  descriptions  of  Women's  Waists,  Neg- 
ligees, House  Gowns,   Underclothes,  Silk  Petticoats 
and  Corsets. 

3.  MILLINERY 

4.  CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

5.  DRESS  GOODS 

6.  HANDKERCHIEFS 

7.  LINENS 

8.  FANCY  GOODS 

Illustrating  Women's  Neck-wear,  Gloves,  Jewelry, 
Belts,  Fans,  Combs, Toilet  Articles,  Leather  Goods,  No- 
tions, DressTrimmings,  Laces,  Embroideries,  Art  Em- 
broideries. Umbrellas,  l'.ir.iv  .Is  an.  1  - ,il i-r  small  waies. 

For  the  Men  of  the  Family 

the  Wanamaker  Mail  Order  Service  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  procure  New  York  Fashions  in  all-wool 
clothing,  New  York  shapes  in  shoes  and  hat-,  London 
and  New  York  neck-wear,  gloves,  collars  and  acces- 
sories, just  as  tho  you  could  fly  over  night  to  New 
York,  do  your  shopping  there  in  the  wonderful  Men's 
Store  and  return  in  time  for  business  the  next  morning. 


for  Men  and  Boys 


1.  MEN  AND  BOYS*  WEAR 

Illustrating  latest  New  York  Styles  in  Men  and 
Boys'  Clothing  and  furnishings  (excepting  Underwear 
and  Hosiery,  for  which  see  Underwear  and  Hosiery 
folio). 
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A  MAN  remits  $25  and  asks  us  to  send  a  wedding 
7\  present  to  the  address  enclosed — and  we  send 
J.  V  it.  A  woman  encloses  $15,  together  with  a  list 
of  five  children,  giving  their  ages,  and  asks  us  to  send 
them  Christmas  gifts  —  and  we  send  them.  Another 
man  sends  in  $50  and  asks  that  we  send  a  piece  of  silver 
to  the  address  given  for  a  silver  anniversary  gift — and 
we  send  it.  Still  another  woman  encloses  her  photo- 
graph with  a  request  that  we  send  her  the  kind  of 
walking  suit  she  ought  to  have — and  we  send  it. 

This  is  the  sort  of  confidence  people  have  in  Wanamaker  s  —  and 
it  is  the  kind  of  confidence  we  now  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States 
top/ace  in  the  WANAMAKER  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE. 

The  Wanamaker  Store  Can  Bring  Satisfactory 
Service  to  Every  Member  of  the  Family — 

And  There  are  15  to  20  Million  Families  in  the  United  States 

Practically  everything  the  families  of  America  use  in  their  every 
day  life  can  now  be  bought  satisfactorily  through  the  Wanamaker  Mail 
Order  Service.  And  in  these  days  of  quick  post  office  service,  with 
the  rural  free  deliveries  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  express 
and  freight  connections  even  in  the  smallest  villages,  it  is  unfair  to 
confine  to  one  or  two  cities  in  the  East  the  unusual  service  of  a  really 
national  store,  such  as  Wanamaker' s.  Our  intention  is  not  to  disturb 
the  home  trade  of  localities,  but  merely  to  supplement  it. 


The  "  Guide  Book  to 
Wanamaker's"  and  the 
"WanamakerMerchandise 
Reference  Books"  (sent 
free,  post-paid,  anywhere) 
contain  pictures,  descrip- 
tions and  information  about 
Dry  Goods,  Clothing  for 
men,  women  and  children, 
Books,  Pianos,  Jewelry,  House 
Equipment,  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Upholsteries,  Pictures, 
Linens,  China,  Glass,  General 
House  Furnishings,  Toys, 
Leather  Goods,  Sporting  Goods 
and  Horse  Goods. 


Each  Section  of  the  Wanamaker 
business  is  a  complete  special- 
ized store  in  itself.  The  Jewelry 
Store,  for  instance,  is  in  the  class 
of  the  three  or  four  great  stores 
of  the  country.  The  Book  Store 
and  Piano  Store  are  each  the 
largest  distributors  of  theirgoods 
in  America.  The  China  Store 
imports  more  china  than  any 
other  American  retail  importer. 
The  entire  new  Wanamaker 
Building  specializes  on  Home 
Decorations.  The  old  Stewart 
Building  is  a  complete 
Woman's  Store.  The  Street 
Floor  of  the  Wanamaker  Build- 
ing is  a  complete  store  for  men. 


The  Pianoforte  Salons 

offer  visitors  in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  unlimited  opportunities  for  comparison 
and  test  in  the  world's  celebrated  makes,  —  in  PIANOS:  C/iickering,  Schomacker,  Vose, 
Emerson,  Kur/zmann,  Campbell  and  the  celebrated  Knabe;  in  PLAYER  PIANOS:  Knabe- 
Angelus,  Schomacker-Angelopian,  Emerson-Angelus,  Angelas  Piano  and  Autopiano. 

The  Schomacker  Gold-String  Piano 

has  always  been  called  the  "Piano  of  the  Presidents"  because  used  in  the  White  House 
by  Presidents  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Garfield,  Hayes  and  Harrison. 
Because  of  this  historic  association  and  its  high  artistic  merits,  the  Schomacker  is  largely 
known  throughout  the  entire  country.  But  it  was  never  generally  obtainable  outside  of 
Philadelphia. 

Now,  having  bought  the  Schomacker  factory,  patents,  rights,  stock  and  good-will,  we 
are  prepared  to  market  the  Schomacker  pianos  in  all  parts  of  America. 

The  Schomacker  Art  Catalog 

(Sent  free  postpaid  anywhere) 

is  fresh  from  the  press  —  probably  the  finest  piano  book  ever  issued.  It  will  tell  all  about 
the  Schomacker,  its  wonderful  tone,  its  peculiar  construction,  its  gold  strings,  giving  photo- 
graphic descriptions  and  prices,  and  how  it  may  be  bought  on  the  Wanamaker  plan  of  partial 
payments  —  a  plan  upon  which  we  sell  all  pianos,  if  desired. 

The  Wanamaker  Jewelry  Store 

is  one  of  the  recognized  leading  jewelry  stores  of  the  country,  and  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

By  requesting  photographic  sheets  and  list  of  prices,  full  information  of  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  jewelry  and  silver-ware,  watches  and  clocks,  will  be  sent  to  your 
home  giving  you  ample  information  for  satisfactory  purchasing. 

The  Wanamaker  Book  Store 

is  recognized  by  the  American  book  publishers  as  the  largest  distributor  of  books  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  regular  book  catalog,  we  publish  also  a  catalog  of  Rare 
Books,  which  we  gather  from  the  old  book  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  have  bound  in  fine 
bindings.  Either  or  both  of  these  catalogs  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  request.  We  sell 
nearly  every  $1.50  novel  (publisher's  price)  for  $1.08  and  deliver  to  any  point  without  extra 
charge  for  postage. 
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For  Furnishing  Your  House 

the  opportunity  is  offered  to  select  from  the  largest 
stocks  of  furniture,  upholstery,  carpets,  rugs, 
china,  glass,  art  wares,  lamps  and  general  house- 
furnishings  that  have  been  very  carefully  assem- 
bled. The  entire  i6-story  new  Wanamaker  Build- 
ing in  New  York  is  filled  with  gallery  after  gallery 
of  home  decorations  (with  the  exception  of  the 
main  floor)  and  the  wonderful  Szjo.ooo  House 
Palatial,  a  2-story  27-room  house  built  of  solid 
masonry  into  the  building,  has  Leen  visited  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  since  it  opened 
about  a  year  ago.  In  this  House  Palatial,  and  in 
the  other  50  or  more  furnished  rooms,  are  assem- 
bled all  grades  of  house-fitments,  and  from  all 
these  stocks,  thru  the  Wanamaker  Mail  Order 
Service,  and  especially  thru  our  Bureau  of  Inte- 
rior Decoration,  you  may  choose  for  your  own 
home,  wherever  it  may  be  located. 

Hundreds  of  photographic  reprints, descriptions, 
lists  of  prices  and  samples  of  materials  are  ready 
to  be  sent  to  you,  if  you  indicate  your  desires.  We 
are  furnishing  entire  homes  and  we  are  furnishing 
single  rooms.  Nothing  is  too  large  or  too  small 
to  receive  our  best  attention. 

CHECK  BELOW 

the  books  you  want  and  send  your  name  and  address  to 
John  Wanamaker,  Section  100,  New  York  City 

and  you  will  receive  free  and  postpaid  the 

Wanamaker  Merchandise 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 


For  the  House 

1.  PALATIAL  FURNITURE 

2.  FOREF  ATHER'S  FURNITURE 

3.  MODERN  FURNITURE 

4.  MODEL  METAL  BEDSTEADS 

5.  HYGIENIC  BEDDING 

6.  CHINA,  GLASS  and  ART  WARES 

7.  UPHOLSTERY  ..nd  LACE  CURTAINS 

8.  PIANOS 

For  Men  and  Women 

1.  SHOES 

2.  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR 

3.  BOOK  CATALOG 

For  the  Children  of  the  Family 

Our  special  reference  books  and  pictures  will  show  the  proper 
clothing  and  furnishings  the  children  of  New  York  are  wearing 
now — awl  all  the  children  in  any  home  can  wear  the  same  kind 
of  clothing  at  the  same  economical  prices  as  are  quoted  in  our 
New  York  store  every  day. 

Surely  a  mother  will  welcome  such  a  convenience — when  it  only 
costs  the  time  of  writing  her  name  and  address  on  a  post-card  and 
mailing  it  to  John  Wanamaker,  Section  100,  New  York  City. 


Address  all  Communications  to  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Section  100,  New  York  City 
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( Continued  from  Page  23) 


well  'a'  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket  and 
taken  my  watch!  A  daylight  robber!  A 
sneak  thief,  I'd  better  call  it!"  As  he 
went  on  the  capitalist's  rage  got  the  upper 
hand;  his  voice  rose  to  a  shou' •  he  glared, 
and  struck  the  table  with  his  ilit.  It  oc- 
curred to  Pound  that  Rexford  wanted  to 
provoke  him  into  starting  a  row— so, 
although  he  rather  lost  color,  he  sat  per- 
fectly still,  steadily  eying  his  antagonist. 

Mr.  Rexford  stopped  abruptly,  out  of 
breath,  and  put  a  tremulous  hand  up  to 
his  forehead.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
suffering  physically.  He  turned  his  head 
and  called  out  in  angry  affliction:  "  Mox- 
ley,  get  me  a  drink  of  water." 

Pound  found  himself  suddenly  enlight- 
ened. He  understood  those  bloodshot 
eyes  and  tremulous  hands,  that  parched 
throat.  Mr.  Rexford  had  been  hoist  with 
his  own  petard.  In  his  anxiety  to  get 
Hamilton  sufficiently  drunk  he  had  got 
drunk  himself.  The  secretary  laughed 
gently. 

"You  must  have  been  drunk  last 
night,"  he  observed  pleasantly. 

Rexford  glared  at  him  as  though  he 
were  going  to  bite — or  have  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  But  Pound  was  thinking  that 
this  explained  their  escape  from  Long 
Falls.  No  doubt,  while  he  and  Emma  sat 
there  in  the  hotel,  like  rats  in  a  trap,  and 
Rexford  might  have  crushed  them  with 
a  motion  of  his  finger,  that  worthy  was 
stretched  out,  senseless  and  snoring.  He 
laughed  again— much  as  the  Indian  stoic 
taunts  the  enemies  who  have  bound  him 
to  a  stake  and  are  lighting  the  fire  that 
will  consume  him. 

"That's  why  I  couldn't  get  Hamilton 
on  the  wire  yesterday,"  he  continued 
amiably.  "You  and  he  were  out  getting 
drunk  together.  Why  don't  you  send  out 
for  an  ice-pack  to  put  on  your  poor  old 
head?"  For  a  moment  he  thought  the 
capitalist  was  going  to  throw  the  glass  at 
him,  but  the  capitalist  managed  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"All  right— sneak  thief —firebug! "  he 
panted.  "We'll  see  how  you  laugh  when 
I  get  through  with  you.  You  sent  out 
phony  quotations,  and  your  pals  played  'em 
— stealing  my  money.  You  dog!  And 
then  you  put  your  woman  up  to  burning 
the  Long  Falls  office  last  night — eh  ?  Burn- 
ing the  office— eh?  What  does  that  come 
to,  Captain?  What's  the  penalty  for  an 
incendiary?"  He  addressed  the  question 
to  the  stranger  at  his  right. 

The  stranger  looked  forbiddingly  at 
Pound  a  moment  and  replied:  "In  this 
state  it's  anywhere  from  three  to  fifteen 
years  in  the  penitentiary." 

"Eh?  Three  to  fifteen  years  in  the 
penitentiary!"  Rexford  crowed.  "Trust 
an  officer  of  the  law  to  know  what  the 
penalty  is!  And  the  accessory,  remember, 
just  the  same  as  the  principal!"  At  that 
turn,  evidently,  Mr.  Rexford  was  quite 
enjoying  himself. 

Pound  turned  a  shade  paler.  His  dulled 
eyes  held  steadily  to  Rexford's  grinning 
face.  Without  exactly  seeing  him  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Hamilton  sat  staring 
at  the  wall,  just  as  he  had  been  doing 
ever  since  the  meeting  began— his  lean 
hands  resting  on  the  table  and  fiddling 
nervously  with  the  stump  of  a  lead-pencil. 

"Your  woman  was  a  lobster,  if  you 
want  to  know— eh?"  Rexford  went  on. 
"She  was  caught  red-handed.  If  you 
want  to  know,  a  fellow  named  Tatroe  — 
chambermaid  in  a  livery  stable— saw  her 
turn  the  trick— eh?  And  Tatroe  was 
waiting  at  the  hotel  to  tell  me  and  Pete 
Hamilton  all  about  it.  Ain't  that  so, 
Pete?"  the  capitalist  bawled. 

"That's  so,  Roth,"  said  Pete  solemnly. 
He  turned  his  head,  looked  Pound  in  the 
eye  a  bare  second,  then  looked  back  at 
the  wall.  For  an  instant  the  look  vaguely 
puzzled  Pound,  but  the  whole  power  of 
his  mind  was  concentrated  upon  the  pig  at 
the  head  of  the  table— as  though  the  two 
had  grappled  bodily  and  were  straining 
every  muscle  for  a  throw. 

"And  what's  more,  if  you  want  to  know," 
Rexford  went  on,  "Tatroe  identified  her 
the  minute  he  saw  her  again.  And  what's 
more,  she's  under  lock  and  key  this 
minute.  She's  going  to  the  penitentiary, 
you  dog,  and  you're  going  with  her!  Ask 
the  captain  here.  Ask  Hamilton— eh?" 

"She's  been  identified,"  said  the  captain 
forbiddingly.  "She's  safe  in  our  hands. 
She  won't  get  away." 


Pound,  however,  scarcely  heard  him. 
He  remembered  now  that  Hamilton  had 
once  gone  with  him  to  see  Emma  at  her 
little  hotel.  That  same  hotel  would,  then, 
have  been  the  first  place  to  which  Hamil- 
ton would  have  led  them;  they  would 
easily  have  found  Emma  there.  He  had 
turned  quite  white.  Although  his  will 
struggled  in  a  blind  sort  of  way  he  couldn't, 
to  save  him,  summon  up  more  than  half  a 
wit  with  which  to  meet  this  situation. 
The  greater  part  of  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  upper  right-hand  drawer  in  the 
small  desk  and  the  loaded  revolver  that 
lay  therein.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
could  not  breathe  or  live  again  until  he  had 
stepped  over  to  the  drawer,  picked  up  the 
revolver  and  scattered  Hamilton's  brains. 
His  hands  gripped  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
He  labored  painfully. 

"The  penitentiary,  you  dog,  for  both  of 
you,"  Rexford  repeated  after  a  moment. 
"Ask  the  captain." 

Pound  actually  felt  himself  going  over 
to  the  drawer,  and  then  he  felt  himself 
still  gripping  the  arms  of  the  chair.  No 
one  spoke  for  another  moment. 

Then  the  stranger,  whom  Rexford 
called  "Captain,"  bent  his  head,  looking 
at  Pound  from  under  his  eyebrows,  and 
observed  distinctly:  "You  understand, 
sir,  that  after  I  have  served  the  warrant 
there  can  be  no  talk  of  compromise.  You 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  law  then,  and 
the  law  must  take  its  course." 

Pound's  turgid  mind  caught  the  word 
"compromise."  He  might  have  known 
that  Rexford  was  after  money.  "What 
do  you  want?"  he  demanded  harshly. 

"What  do  I  want,  you  sneak  thief?" 
Rexford  replied  almost  genially.  "You've 
done  this  concern  out  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Hand  it  over  to  me,  and  then 
I'll  consider  what  to  do  with  you." 

"I  haven't  got  ten  thousand,"  Pound 
answered. 

At  that  Hamilton  put  his  hand  to  his 
bushy  mustache  and  coughed  slightly — 
but  kept  on  staring  at  the  wall. 

"  Prove  it  to  me,"  said  Rexford  peremp- 
torily. "  I'll  take  what  you've  got— if  it's 
enough." 

It  meant,  of  course,  going  out  stripped 
to  the  bone.  But  then,  they  had  Emma. 
Pound  struggled  with  it  a  moment.  He 
hated  it  like  death;  but  there  was  the 
loaded  pistol  to  his  head. 

At  that  juncture  some  words  sounded  in 
his  ear— just  as  though  somebody  had 
spoken  them  aloud— and  it  came  to  him 
that  he  had  heard  the  same  message  a 
moment  before.  The  words  were:  "Sit 
tight."  Hamilton  was  softly  ticking  them 
off  with  the  point  of  his  pencil  against  the 
table. 

For  a  moment  the  secretary  did  not 
move  a  muscle,  but  sat  impassive,  slowly 
refilling  his  empty  body  with  life.  In  the 
pause  the  words  came  again:  "Sit  tight." 
He  straightened  up  in  the  chair  then  and 
coughed— from  which,  he  thought,  Hamil- 
ton would  know  that  he  had  heard. 

"What  would  you  consider  a  fair 
settlement?"  he  asked  rather  coolly.  At 
least,  he  could  gain  time. 

His  comparative  coolness  evidently 
exasperated  Mr.  Rexford.  "Fair  settle- 
ment! "  he  roared.  "  Fair  settlement  with 
a  thief  and  incendiary!  A  fair  settlement 
would  be  to  send  you  and  your  woman  to 
the  pen.  I  don't  know  but  I'll  do  it 
anyhow.  I  wouldn't  mind  losing  a  few 
thousand  to  see  you  breaking  stone.  Pete 
Hamilton,"  he  demanded,  "how  much 
did  they  lift  out  of  your  office?" 

Thus  directly  questioned,  Hamilton 
replied  mildly:  "Why,  I  don't  know  any 
amount,  Mr.  Rexford.  As  I  told  you  this 
morning,  I  just  had  my  suspicions.  I'm 
an  honest  telegraph  operator,  Mr.  Rex- 
ford, and  never  did  a  crooked  thing  in  my 
life." 

"But  you  know  about  the  woman. 
You  told  me  so  yourself,"  Rexford  shouted 
in  a  passion. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Hamilton  replied  mildly; 
"I  know  about  the  woman,  just  as  I  told 
you.  Of  course,  I'm  sort  of  new  at  this 
business,  and  I  didn't  have  any  suspicions 
about  her  until  last  night,  when  you 
explained  things.  This  woman,  I  found 
out,  came  to  town  the  same  day  I  did  and 
got  a  job  as  a  waitress  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room.  I'd  noticed  her  because  she  was 
sort  of  good-looking— about  twenty-five, 
I  judge,  with  a  neat  figure  and  dark 


Let  Your 
Architects 
Brains  Help  You 


HIS  judgment  is  worth  having.  His  experience  has  taught  him 
the  heating  system,  which  will  respond  to  the  most  exacting 
demands  in  all  cases.  That  is  why  there  are  more  Richardson 
&  Boynton  heaters  installed  in  churches,  schools  and  homes  through- 
out the  land,  than  any  other  make. 

The  RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO.,  the  oldest  and  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  correct  heating  thoroughly.  Warm  Fresh  Air,  Steam  or 
Hot  Water  —  no  matter  which — they  have  developed  all  three  to  perfec- 
tion, and  they  cheerfully  place  the  services  of  their  expert  consulting 
engineer  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor  and  the  house  owner. 

No  matter  how  beautifully  your  architect  may  have  planned  the  home,  you 
need  look  for  naught  but  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  with  inadequate  heat- 
ing and  ventilating.  Architects  of  standing  recognize  this  and  take  no  chances. 
They  specify  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.  Heaters,  knowing  that  it  means  com- 
fort and  happiness  in  the  family  life,  and  satisfaction  to  the  guest— a  relief  to 
the  host  and  hostess.  All  Richardson  & B oynton  Co.  Products  are  Standard. 

We  send  our  booklet,  "The  Truth  About  Heating,"  free  — on  request. 
It  will  help  you  to  know  just  which  system  of  heating  is  right  for  your 
particular  requirements.  Richardson  &  Boynton  Heaters  are  EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL  and  DURABLE -made  of  the  highest  grade  material 
obtainable.    INVESTIGATE.    BE  CONVINCED. 
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Manufacturers  of  Heating  Apparatus 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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Underwear 


Away  with  the  bulkiness  and  prickly 
irritation  of  winter  underwear! 

No  more  of  the  strife  and  struggle  of  squeezing  into 
underwear  that  has  shrunk  two  sizes  in  the  washing! 

Relief  is  yours!  Here's  the  idea  in  underwear  knit- 
ting that  manufacturers  have  been  cudgeling  their 
brains  for  years  to  produce!   It  is  Velvetrib — and  it 
combines  velvety  softness  with  strength  and  elasticity. 
Velvetrib  Underwear   has  the  winter  warmth 
without  the  itchy,  woolly  feel.     It  is  grateful 


to  the  skin- 


— soft  as  velvet, 
tough  as  leather! 

By  actual  test,  Velvetrib  Underwear 
shows  80%  more  tensile  strength  than  any 
other  underwear  of  equal  weight  and  it 
cannot  shrink. 

It  is  made  of  two  close-knit  interwoven 
layers  —  one  supporting  the  other.  This 
gives  Velvetrib  Underwear  extreme  dura- 
bility and  warmth  without  coarseness  of 
yarn  or  bulkiness  of  fabric.  It  is  not 
fleece  lined  or  "fuzzy"  and  it  is  alike  on 
both  sides. 

In  all  details  of  fabric,  fit  and  finish  and 
making,  Velvetrib  surpasses  the  best  lines 
of  expensive  imported  underwear.  Yet  it 
costs  but  one-fifth  as  much.  It  is  so 
good  it  is  sold  with  this  sruarantee! 


Velvetrib  is  Guaranteed 

to  give  perfect  service  in  every  respect. 
If  it  irritates  the  skin,  shrinks,  rips,  tears, 
unravels  or  loses  shape,  return  the  gar- 
ment and  get  your  money  back. 

Velvetrib  Underwear  is  made  of  specially 
prepared  Egyptian  yarn  in  medium  and 
heavy  weights. 

Velvetrib  Separate  Garments,  $1 
Velvetrib  Union  Suits,    .  .  .  $2 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Velvetrib. 
If  he  doesn't  sell  it — send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  Velvetrib  booklet 
and  a  sample  of  Velvetrib  fabric.  We  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Makers  of  famous  Oneita  Union  Suits 
and  other  Oneita  Knit  Underwear, 

UTICA,  N.Y. 
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Clean  Floons^^ 
Clean.  Foods 


A  "Pure  Food  Store"  belies  its  name 
unless  the  floors  are  free  from  dust.  A 
dusty  floor  means  a  dust-laden,  disease- 
laden  atmosphere.  A  clean  floor  means 
pure  air  and  healthful  conditions, whether 
in  store,  school  or  other  public  buildings. 
Wood  floors  can  be  made  dust-proof  if 
treated  three  or  four  times  a  year  with 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

This  preparation  holds  all  dust  and 
germs  to  the  floor  and  prevents  them 
from  contaminating  the  atmosphere.  It 
also  preserves  the  floor,  and  keeps  the 
wood  from  splintering  and  cracking. 
By  saving  labor  alone,  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Not  intended  for  household  use. 

Sold  in  barrels  and  cans  of  varying 
capacities  by  dealers  generally. 

On  request,  we  will  apply  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  to  one  floor  of  any  building  of  a 
public  character  A  TOUR  OWN  EXPENSE. 


To  localities  farremoved from  our 
agencies,  we  will  send free  sample 
With  full  directions  for  applying. 

Particulars  and  our  book 
"  Dust  and  Its  Dangers,"  on 
request. 

Standard  Oil  Company, 
(Incorporated) 


In  Stores  and  Office 
Buildings 

You  only  need  to  wipe  floors  once  when 
the  "  Ultimop "  is  used.    All  the  yarn  is 
below  the  stick  —  this  gives  one-third  more 
yarn  than  in  old  style  mops.  The 

wrings  clean  and  dry  —no  streaked  floors. 
No  stick  protrudes  below  yarn  to  cut 
and  leave  it  on  the  floor. 

We  make  a  special  Slasher 
"  Ultimop"  for  janitors'  use— no  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  mops. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  testimo- 
nials from  janitors. 

BURDETT  MFG.  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Mop 

or 
Today 


English  Knockabout  Hat  $1= 

A  stylish,  serviceable  Hat.  Would 
sell  tor  $2.00  in  most  Hat  stores, 
enuine  Knglish  Felt,  flex- 
ible sweat  band,  neat 
outside  band.  Suitable 
for  dress  and  business. 
Folds  into  compact  roll 
without  damaging.  Un- 
equalled for  traveling,  motoring,  golfing,  yacht- 
ing, etc.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Black,  Brown, 
Green,  Gray  Mixture,  and  Blue.  Weight 
4  ozs.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Stale  size  and  color  desired.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PANAMA  HAT  CO.,  181-A  William  St.,  New  York  City 


DAEMO"  Drawer-Supporters;  , 

2,  Nickel.  20c.  Sock  Supporters;  2, 
10c.  Tie  Clamp;  5c.  Shield  Clamps  for 
WOMEN;  4,  15c.  (Gold  pltd. ,  30c.  20c,  10c. 
25c.  respectively.)  Won't  rust,  slip,  let  go,  | 
weaken  or  irritate.  Everlasting.  At 
stores  or  direct.  Cir.  free.  Agts.  wanted. 
D.  S.  CLAMP  CO.,  Met.  Bids.,  New  York  City. 


complexion.  I  noticed  her  all  the  more 
because  she  looked  a  little  like  a  woman  I 
met  here  in  St.  Paul  a  while  ago.  I  believe, 
true's  I'm  alive,  that  that  fellow,  George 
W.  Smith,  who  sold  short  so  much  and 
just  about  busted  the  office,  was  in  cahoots 
with  her.  And  the  minute  that  man 
Tatroe  told  us  about  seeing  the  woman 
running  away  from  the  fire,  I  suspected 
her.  So  when  we  showed  her  to  Tatroe  he 
identified  her  right  away.  Your  lawyer 
here"— he  dwelt  a  little  on  the  word, 
looking  at  the  stranger — "will  tell  you  she 
yelled  like  a  wildcat  when  he  told  her  she 
could  take  her  choice  between  staying 
locked  up  in  his  office  or  going  to  jail." 

The  stranger  colored  slightly  and 
seemed  somewhat  annoyed.  Mr.  Rex- 
ford,  also,  seemed  annoyed.  As  for  Pound, 
he  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  bit 
his  tongue  to  keep  from  laughing.  He 
struggled  a  moment.    Then  he  said: 

"Mr.  Rexford,  this  is  a  serious  case. 
You've  caught  my  female  accomplice 
red-handed.  This  legal  luminary  from 
Long  Falls  is  all  ready  to  arrest  me  and 
send  me  to  the  penitentiary.  So,  I'm 
ready  to  compromise.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  I'll  trade  you  the  waitress  for 
your  stock  in  the  company.  I  guess  one 
is  worth  about  as  much  as  the  other." 

At  this  surprising  speech  Mr.  Rexford's 
mouth  opened  and  his  thick  lips  protruded, 
while  the  veins  swelled  up  disagreeably  on 
his  bald  head.  But  he  said  nothing.  He 
seemed,  in  fact,  paralyzed.  The  stranger 
bent  his  head  and  looked  menacingly  at  the 
secretary.  Mr.  Moxley  looked  frightened. 
Then  Pound  could  hold  in  no  longer.  He 
tipped  back  his  head  and  roared.  Through 
it  all,  Hamilton  stared  at  the  opposite  wall. 

Rexford  was  dumfounded.  Two  minutes 
before  Pound  had  been  white,  whipped 
to  a  finish,  ready  to  give  up  everything. 
The  change  was  incomprehensible.  Noth- 
ing had  happened  except  Hamilton's  speech. 

"You've  thrown  me  down!"  Rexford 
yelled  at  that  person. 

"Me,  Mr.  Rexford?"  Hamilton  expostu- 
lated in  mild  surprise.  "I'm  an  honest 
telegraph  operator  and  never  did  a  crooked 
thing  in  my  life.  Why,  Captain  Grimes 
himself  will  tell  you  that  Tatroe  identified 
the  woman  as  soon  as  he  saw  her." 

The  skill  of  Hamilton's  intervention 
fairly  intoxicated  Pound.  He  could  just 
see  the  lank  man,  sober  and  penitent, 
returning  to  the  hotel  with  Rexford,  there 
to  find  Tatroe  with  his  description  of  a 
dark,  trim  female  incendiary.  Of  course, 
Hamilton  had  guessed  Emma  and  instantly 
thought  of  the  waitress  who  somewhat 
resembled  her.  Tatroe,  in  his  eagerness 
for  the  reward,  had  identified  the  waitress 
—which  would  rather  spoil  any  identifica- 
tion of  Emma  if  he  should  attempt  one. 

Rexford  raged  on  for  a  while.  Captain 
Grimes  tried  various  bluffs.  But  it  was 
increasingly  evident  to  both  of  them  that 
their  weapons  had  somehow  fallen  to 
pieces  in  their  hands.  Finally,  Pound 
looked  wearily  at  his  watch. 

"I  have  an  engagement  at  seven,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  make  you  just  one  proposition. 
This  shebang  is  practically  busted  as  it 
stands.  To  get  rid  of  you,  I'll  give  you  a 
thousand  dollars  for  your  stock.  I'm  giving 
you  more  than  I  should,  because  Captain 
Grimes  will  have  to  pay  the  waitress  or 
she'll  sue  him  for  damages.  You  can  have 
two  minutes  to  accept  my  offer." 

Rexford  raged  again,  but  finally  he 
accepted  the  offer.  He  lingered  a  little  as 
the  others  were  leaving  the  office. 

"You're  a  thieving  dog,  Roth,"  he 
said  as  a  last  expression  of  the  baffled 
wrath  which  consumed  him. 

The  clock  showed  twenty  minutes  to 
seven.  He  was  due  at  Emma's  hotel  at 
seven,  and  they  were  both  due  at  the 
minister's  at  a  quarter  after  seven.  He 
had  calculated  on  having  time  to  get  an 
early  dinner.  He  took  a  cab  at  the  door. 
Settling  back  in  the  vehicle,  he  realized 
how  tired  he  was. 

He  was  about  to  be  married,  and  the 
lady  who  would  soon  become  his  bride  was 
a  crook — a  robber  and  an  incendiary.  He 
was  not  delicate,  but  as  he  stared  dully 
through  the  cab  window  without  seeing  any- 
thing, a  forgotten  dream  constricted  his 
weary  heart— something  about  womanly 
innocence  and  grace,  about  a  creature 
pure  and  tender,  touched  with  divinity. 
His  chin  sank  to  his  breast.  He  seemed  to 
understand  then  that  for  some  time  she 
had  been  meaning  to  marry  him— and  had 
managed  it  as  she  managed  everything  else. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


You  Can  Sit  and  Read  —  or  Play  With  the  Baby 
—  or  Rest — While  this  Marvelous  Machine 
Does  the  Family  Washing 


This  Motor  Washer  we  consider  the  greatest  labor-saver  for 
women  since  the  sewing  machine  was  invented.  And  even  the 
sewing  machine  must  look  to  its  laurels  now. 

The  1900  Motor  Washer,  which  runs  by  Electricity  or  Water  Power,  does 
all  washing  and  wringing.   Does  the  family  washing  at  a  cost  for  power  of 

2  Cents  Per  Week — or  Less! 

It  is  equipped  with  either 
Electric  Motor  or  Improved 
Water  Power  Motor, as  desired. 

It  cuts  the  cost  of  washing 
and  wringing  to  2  cents  a  week 
— for  electricity  —  and  even 
less  for  water  power. 

A  mere  "  twist  of  the  wrist" 
starts  or  stops  it,  and  that's 
all  the  work  you  do.  It  is  so 
simple  and  complete  that  no 
expert  is  needed  to  install  it. 

Women  who  see  the  Washer 
at  work  just  rub  their  eyes  in 
amazement.  Yet  here  it  is  — 
actually  doing  the  washing 
quicker  and  better  and  cheaper 
than  it  was  ever  done  before  — 
without  a  hand  to  touch  it ! 

Another  triumph  of  In- 
vention, taking  rank  with  the 
Telegraph,  the  Telephone, 
the  Talking  Machine,  and 
the  wonders  of  "Wireless." 

The  1900  Motor  Washer 

Sent  Anywhere  on  Trial  at  Our  Expense 

We  claim  that  this  machine  will  wash  a  tubful  of  clothes  in  Two  to  Six  Minutes 

— That  it  will  wash  clothes  spotlessly  clean  without  injuring  the  most  delicate  fabrics 

—  That  it  makes  boiling  clothes  unnecessary 

— That  it  saves  soap,  saves  fuel,  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  —  and,  best  of  all,  saves 
the  woman. 

It  goes  far  toward  solving  the  Servant  Problem,  by  cutting  out  wash-day  drudgery.  And, 
to  the  woman  who  does  her  own  work  or  depends  on  public  laundries,  it  is  an  inestimable 
advantage.  Think  of  being  able  to  sew  or  read  while  the  Washer  is  doing  the  work  !  None  of 
the  fuss  and  worry  that  has  been  a  part  of  wash-day.  Everything  quiet  and  orderly,  instead  of 
 .  all  topsy-turvv.    The  washing  done 

¥   * 
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Equipped  With 
Improved  Water  Motor 


and  out  on  the  line  hours  ahead  of 
the  old  way.  Just  remember,  please, 
that  we  are  not  painting  a  word- 
picture,"  but  stating  simple  facts. 

We  are  so  deeply  in  earnest 
about  it  that  we  will  gladly  send 
you  a  1900  Motor  Washer,  either 
Electric  Motor  or  Improved  Water 
Motor,  as  desired,  and  a  Self- 
Working  Wringer — the  complete 
outfit  —  for  a  month's  free  trial. 
Yes,  and  we  will  pay  the  freight. 
We  furnish  a  splendid  1900  Wringer 
FREE  with  every  Washer.  This 
free  trial  offer  is  to  any  responsible 
person  anywhere  in  the  world. 

If  you  don't  fall  in  love  with  the 
1900  Motor  Washer  after  giving  it  a 
four  weeks'  test,  we  will  willingly 
take  it  back.  The  trial  will  cost  you 
not  a  cent.  It  will  not  place  you 
under  any  obligation.  Feel  just  as 
free  to  return  the  Washer  as  you 
are  to  keep  it  if  suited. 
If  you  do  not  have  Electricity  or  Water  Power,  you  ought  to  have 
our  Gravity  Washer.    Ask  for  book  on  "  Washing  by  Gravity  Power." 

Tell  Us  Which  FREE  Book  You  Wish! 

The  story  of  the  1900  Motor  Washer  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  It  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  heart  of  every  woman  to  whom  wash-day  is  now  a  dread.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  look  deeper  into  the  subject.    Send  for  a  free  book,  while  you  have  our  address 


Aha  be  Run  With 
dine  Engine  Power 


before  you.  All  correspondence  should 
be  addressed  to 

1900  WASHER  CO. 

3384  Henry  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  address  the 
Canadian  1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  We  maintain 
branches  at  1947  Broadway.  New  York  City, 
and  1113  Flatbush  Ave..  Brooklyn,  and  In 
all  principal  cities.  We  also  make  ship- 
ments from  our  warehouses  in  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


!  1900  Washer  Co.,  3384  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  orCanadian  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 

i  Please  send  Free  Motor  Washer  Book,  checked  below,  to 
I 

I  A'ame  


Town  

State  

Electric  Motor  Washer  Book  F 

Water  Motor  Washer  Book 


□  I 
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Potter  and  Mr.  Jobless  both  arose  in 
anguished  haste  to  make  those  remarks, 
but  the  pandemonium  which  followed 
would  have  made  a  busy  boiler  factory 
sound  like  a  tin  whistle,  and  out  of 
that  pandemonium  came  incessant  cries 
of  "Question!"  "Question!"  "Question!" 
"Question!"  It  began  to  have  even  a 
rhythm,  this  demand  for  the  question,  and 
obeying  that  great  popular  demand  Mr. 
Gooch,  frightened  out  of  his  five  senses, 
put  the  question  and  called  for  the  ayes. 
There  was  no  need  to  call  for  the  noes. 

Flagg  and  Reese,  as  they  raced  out  of 
the  door,  seemed  almost  to  have  been 
blown  out  by  the  force  of  that  explosive 
vote;  nor  did  they  waste  any  time  in  con- 
versation. There  was  but  one  public 
telephone  quite  near  to  this  out-of-the- 
way  hall,  and  Flagg,  being  a  trifle  more 
nimble  of  foot,  reached  it  first.  His  real 
message  to  the  Courier  was  very  brief. 

"Let  her  go,"  said  he.  "Yes,  carried 
by  acclamation.   No  other  candidates." 

Flagg  could  have  stopped  right  there, 
but  with  a  tantalizing  grin  he  glanced  at 
the  impatiently-waiting  Reese  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  and  asked  Johnson  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire: 

"  Have  you  told  them  to  let  her  go  yet? 
All  right,  then,  I'll  give  you  a  full  report  of 
the  meeting.  Yes,  you  take  this  down! 
I'll  have  to  hurry,  though,  because  poor 
Reese  is  waiting  for  the  'phone,"  and  to 
Reese's  intense  disgust  Flagg  pulled  his 
notes  from  his  pocket  and  began,  in  an 
aggravating  drawl,  to  compose  an  elabo- 
rately-inane introduction  to  the  "story  of 
the  evening." 

It  was  a  device  so  old  as  to  be  an 
absolutely  shameless  "bromide,"  but  yet 
it  was  doing  the  work!  Reese  danced  on 
alternate  feet,  cursed  heartily  and  ear- 
nestly and  soulfully,  then,  muttering  some- 
thing about  this  being  a  "cheap  trick," 
he  darted  out  of  the  door  and  raced  three 
blocks  down  the  street  to  another  tele- 
phone, where  his  message  was  equally  as 
laconic  as  Flagg 's  original  one  had  been. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  he  to  Cassamine. 
"Turn  her  loose.  I'm  afraid  the  Courier 
has  a  minute  or  two  the  start  of  us." 

This  was  indeed  the  truth ;  but  a  curious 
thing  transpired.  Both  the  papers  had 
been  made  up.  Their  respective  front 
pages,  each  containing  the  entire  news  of 
the  mass-meeting,  were  in  type  and  plated 
and  on  the  presses  a  full  hour  before  the 
suave  Mr.  Potter  had  put  the  suave  Mr. 
Gooch  in  nomination  for  chairman;  but 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Courier 
was  upon  the  street  at  least  five  minutes 
in  advance  of  the  Blade  it  seemed  to  have 
later  news! 

The  Blade  announced  with  great  gravity 
that  the  so-called  Citizens'  Party,  led  by 
the  renegade  Dennison,  who  had  for 
years  brought  its  only  opprobrium  upon 
the  administration  party,  had  indorsed 
Strutter  for  mayor,  thus  showing  the  sort 
of  material  with  which  that  eager  office- 
seeker  was  affiliating  himself. 

The  Courier,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
peared with  the  flaming  headline : 

STRUTTER  INDIGNANTLY  REFUSES 

Reform  Candidate  for  Mayor  Repudiates 
Dennison  and  Declines  a  Nomi- 
nation at  His  Hands 

"All  of  which,"  Flagg  gleefully  explained 
to  Reese  when  he  met  him  later  at  Joe 
Paxton's,  "was  a  cheerful  frame-up  of 
yours  truly.  Lovely  little  stunt  of  Pack- 
ard's and  Galway's,  I  guess,  to  have 
Strutter  defeated  by  having  Dennison 
support  him.  Looks  to  me  like  pretty 
good  ammunition  for  Strutter." 

"I  have  one  spare  hour  in  which  to 
wallop  you  at  billiards,"  said  Reese 
coldly,  looking  at  his  watch. 

VI 

THE  "Barrel  House  Ward"  was  by  no 
means  a  favorite  haunt  of  Flagg's, 
especially  at  night,  but  on  this  particular 
evening  he  had  business  down  that  way, 
and  was  later  glad  that  he  had,  for  he  saw 
Dennison  meet,  directly  under  an  electric 
light,  a  miserably-dressed,  hulking  big 
fellow,  gray-haired  and  with  a  scraggly 
gray  mustache  and  that  indefinable  set  of 
the  shoulders  which  marks  the  fighter. 
Dennison,  when  they  met,  gave  an  ex- 
clamation of  displeased  surprise.   The  two 


talked  a  few  minutes,  then  walked  away 
together.  Flagg  looked  after  them  wist- 
fully, but  his  errand  was  imperative,  and 
he  reluctantly  let  them  go.  This  was 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At 
midnight  Flagg,  having  business  at  the 
X  &  Y  depot,  saw  this  same  man,  in 
charge  of  Dennison's  two  favorite  "husk- 
ies," being  very  carefully  assisted  to  an 
outgoing  train.  Flagg  stood  near  the  gate 
as  they  put  the  stranger  through,  and 
he  heard  the  parting  injunction  cf  Hay- 
Foot  Kelly. 

"And  look  here,  Metz,"  warned  Kelly; 
"Dennison  says  that  if  you  show  your 
face  in  this  town  again  until  after  elec- 
tion you're  to  have  your  block  beat  off." 

For  answer  the  heavily-breathing  Mr. 
Metz  placed  his  right  elbow  against  Mr. 
Kelly's  solar  plexus  and  gave  a  sudden, 
terrific  pound  upon  his  right  fist  with  his 
left  palm,  an  ingenious  process  which 
knocked  the  breath  entirely  out  of  Mr. 
Kelly  and  sent  him  reeling  back  a  half- 
dozen  paces  against  an  iron  column,  with 
his  hands  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach  and  his 
mouth  open  in  fixed  agony.  Surveying 
the  gasping  figure  of  Mr.  Kelly  with  a 
chuckle  of  genuine  pleasure,  Mr.  Metz 
passed  through  the  gate  and  was  gone. 

Flagg  remembered  the  man  perfectly 
now.  He  was  a  one-time  very  promising 
heavy-weight  boxer  of  about  the  fifth 
grade,  who  had  excellent  chances  to  climb 
if  there  had  not  been  so  many  more 
chances  to  fall.  John  Barleycorn  had 
bobbed  up  as  a  serious  contender  to  Mr. 
Metz,  and,  after  a  bout  lasting  many, 
many  rounds,  had  put  him  down  and  out. 
Flagg,  with  a  puzzled  brow,  began  putting 
two  and  two  together  and  another  two  to 
that.  There  had  been  a  remarkable  trans- 
formation wrought  in  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Metz.  He  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
from  hat  to  shoes  and  he  bore  himself 
with  the  unmistakable  air  of  prosperity  be- 
longing to  one  quite  conscious  of  genuine 
"soft  money"  in  his  pockets.  Also,  Mr. 
Metz  looked  well  fed.  Also,  he  boarded  a 
New  York  train.  One  thing  was  certain. 
Metz,  unheard  of  for  years,  had  come 
back  to  town  at  an  inopportune  moment. 
It  had  been  the  task  of  Dennison — who, 
after  his  Citizens'  ticket  failure,  had  gone 
quietly  back  to  Galway's  feed-trough  — 
to  get  rid  of  him,  at  a  possible  fancy 
figure;  to  buy  him  away  from  the  town 
until  after  the  election.  If  he  could  only 
lay  hold  of  Metz!  He  was  so  confident 
that  the  ex-prize-fighter  had  an  item  in 
him  of  value  to  the  campaign  that  early 
the  next  morning  he  laid  the  case  before 
Lanning  and  Johnson  earnestly  enough  to 
make  them  begin  to  believe. 

"It's  probably  a  wild-goose  chase," 
said  Lanning,  upon  whom  the  expenses  of 
a  preelection  newspaper  fight,  without 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  well-organ- 
ized political  ring,  were  weighing  rather 
heavily. 

"Possibly,"  admitted  Flagg;  "but  we 
simply  cannot  leave  a  single  stone  un- 
turned. The  reform  spasm  is  on  in  all 
its  blighting  sweep  in  this  town,  and 
it's  more  uncertain  than  lightning.  We 
started  it,  but  we  can't  control  it.  People 
will  now  vote  who  never  voted  before, 
and  they  don't  know  themselves  what 
they  will  do  on  election  day.  We're 
pounding  the  tar  out  of  the  gang  in  every 
issue,  and  howling  '  Strutter  and  Reform' 
with  tons  of  ink;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  Blade  is  yelling  ' Rotterby  and  Reform,' 
and  Potter's  newspaper,  bought  immedi- 
ately after  the  Citizens'  Party  nominated 
that  enterprising  merchant  in  lieu  of 
Strutter,  resigned,  is  hysterical  over '  Potter 
and  Reform ! '  So  what  is  the  dear  public — 
now,  as  ever,  a  blank-dashed  fool— going 
to  do?  Echo  answers  'What?'  Oh,  listen 
to  the  echo! " 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  we're 
in  a  precarious  period,"  agreed  Johnson. 
"I'm  almost  in  favor  of  any  fool  thing." 

"Oh,  by  all  means  let  him  go,"  said 
Lanning  wearily.  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  beforehand,  however,  not  to  be 
disappointed  if  nothing  comes  of  it.  Let 
alone  the  difficulty  of  getting  anything 
out  of  Metz  if  you  find  him,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  him  at  all,  which 
would  seem  to  be  insurmountable  in  all 
the  expanse  of  New  York." 

"That's  the  easiest  part  of  it,"  declared 
Flagg.  "He  has  a  day  the  start  of  me, 
( Continued  on  Page  48) 
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(Continued  from  Page  46) 
and  money  in  his  pocket  to  make  himself 
conspicuous.  Give  me  any  man's  pro- 
fession and  I'll  guarantee  to  land  him  by 
going  to  the  people  with  whom  he's  likely 
to  affiliate.  I'll  find  Metz  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  I  get  there,  in 
some  cheap  hangout  where  everybody 
lives  on  fight-talk." 

Johnson  surveyed  Flagg  in  musing  si- 
lence for  a  while,  and  then  he  grinned. 

"I  think  I'll  send  Ringling  on  this 
little  vacation  trip,"  he  observed.  "He 
used  to  run  sports  when  Metz  was  here 
and  will  know  better  where  to  find  him. 
Besides,  we  need  you  here  for  these  last 
few  days  of  the  campaign.  You  might 
even"— and  here  Johnson's  grin  became 
almost  Machiavellian— "you  might  even 
dig  up  the  Collinswood  affair!" 

What  Flagg  said  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  campaign,  nor  even  with  the 
Collinswood  affair;  but  whatever  it  was, 
Ringling  secured  the  "vacation." 

VII 

IN  NEW  YORK,  Ringling  went  almost 
directly  to  a  cafe  kept  by  one  of  the 
retired  stars  of  the  pugilistic  profession, 
and  brought  scorn  upon  himself  by  asking 
the  possible  whereabouts  of  that  forgot- 
ten "down-and-outer,"  Bill  Metz. 

"How  should  I  know?"  demanded  the 
insulted  bartender,  wiping  a  glass  vigor- 
ously. "If  he  ain't  took  the  count  yet 
he'd  most  likely  be  laying  around  some 
of  them  Park  Row  dumps— Sandy  Mc- 
Kenna's,  or  Kid  Wales',  or  some  cheap 
joint  like  that." 

Mr.  Ringling  lost  no  time  in  finding 
Sandy  McKenna's  place.  Why,  yes, 
Metz  had  been  around  yesterday  with  all 
kinds  of  "kale."  No,  he  hadn't  been  in 
today.  Mr.  McKenna  himself,  a  dumpy 
man  of  purple  blotches  and  red  hair  and 
bulbous  ear,  answered  Ringling's  questions. 
He  was  very  courteous,  too.  Mr.  Ring- 
ling apparently  had  money.  Mr.  Metz 
was  also  in  funds. 

"Who'll  I  tell  him  was  askin'?"  in- 
quired Mr.  McKenna. 

"Tell  him  it's  Ben  Hooper— Beefsteak 
Hooper  for  short— a  friend  of  Big  Den- 
nison's  and  Hay-Foot  Kelly's  and  Alfalfa 
Jim  Bader's." 

Ringling  had  the  same  experience  at 
Kid  Wales'.  Yes,  Metz  had  been  around 
yesterday  "with  a  wad  of  cush  in  his 
kick"  and  friends  enough  to  choke  an 
alley.  Mr.  Wales,  who  kept  himself  from 
accumulating  fat  by  watching  the  cash 
register,  very  kindly  told  Ringling  of  other 
places  frequented  by  the  five-knuckled 
gentry,  and  by  dint  of  persistently  mak- 
ing the  rounds  Ringling  found  Mr.  Metz 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Metz  was  no  longer 
surrounded  by  friends;  he  was,  in  fact, 
quite  alone.  Mr.  Metz,  moreover,  was 
savage,  ferocious,  gory-minded;  but  he 
was  nevertheless  eager  to  meet  a  friend  of 
his  friends,  to  find  a  fresh  listener  to  his 
woes. 

"They  glommed  me  f'r  m'  roll,"  he  ex- 
plained to  Ringling  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. "If  they'd  'a'  been  square  mugs  I'd 
'a'  spent  every  cent  of  it  on  'em.  I  was 
doin'  it,  but  they  couldn't  wait.  They 
wedged  me  f'r  m'  roll." 

Mr.  Metz  could  neither  understand  nor 
forgive  the  enormity  of  this  offense,  in 
which  he  had  himself  participated  a  score 
of  times,  the  pastime  of  "wedging"  a 
friend  and  "glomming  his  roll"  having 
been  invented  on  Park  Row  when  it  used 
to  contain  the  Bowery. 

"Let's  go  some  place  where  we  can 
talk,"  suggested  Ringling,  surveying  this 
reeking  place  with  extreme  ill-favor. 
"Have  you  a  room?" 

"I  sure  have!"  boasted  Mr.  Metz,  a 
remnant  of  his  yesterday's  importance 
returning  to  him.  "They  couldn't  stick 
me  up  for  that.  Got  me  a  good  one,  paid 
in  advance.  Me,  I  was  startin'  in  to  live 
like  a  gen'leman  when  they  touched  me 
f'r  m'  roll." 

Ringling  found  Mr.  Metz's  room  to  be 
cheaply  furnished,  but  of  comfortable 
size  for  that  neighborhood,  and  the 
moment  they  were  inside  and  seated  he 
handed  Mr.  Metz  a  five-dollar  bill.  That 
gentleman  stuck  it  quickly  in  his  pocket. 

"Thanks,"  said  he.  "I  knowed  any 
friend  o'  Dennison's  'd  come  acrost  if 
they  knowed  I'd  been  touched  f'r  m'  roll." 

"You  don't  think  I'm  giving  you  that 
five,  do  you?"  demanded  Ringling. 

"Sure,  Mike.  That  is,  anyways,  you're 
passin'  it  acrost  to  me  for  a  loan  till  I  can 
get  some  from  Dennison." 


"Guess  again.  That's  just  an  advance 
payment.  I'm  no  friend  of  Dennison's. 
You've  got  something  on  him,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  it  is." 

"No,  this  five  ain't  for  that,"  calmly 
denied  Mr.  Metz.   "It's  a  loan." 

"Don't  fret  me  all  up,"  protested 
Ringling.  "There's  to  be  twenty  more 
when  you  tell  me  what  you  know,  and 
twenty-five  more  if  it's  strong  enough." 

Mr.  Metz  was  thoughtful  for  a  long 
time.  Ringling  took  two  ten-dollar  bills 
from  his  pocket  and  carelessly  displayed 
them.    Mr.  Metz's  eyes  leaped. 

"I  get  blind  when  I  see  all  that  much 
spinach,"  he  confessed.  "I'll  blow. 
Hand  me  that  twenty  and  I'll  tell  you 
part  of  it,  and  then  if  you  think  it's 
strong  enough  you  can  slip  me  the  other 
twenty-five." 

Without  a  word  Ringling  passed  over 
the  twenty.  Mr.  Metz  promptly  tucked 
the  money  in  his  pocket  and  was  again 
deeply  thoughtful.  His  brows  wrinkled 
painfully. 

"Well,  open  up,"  ordered  Ringling 
impatiently. 

Mr.  Metz  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "Dennison  croaked  a 
guy  ten  year  ago." 

"Where?"  asked  Ringling  quickly. 

"  W'y,  right  in  his  own  town,  where  he's 
livin'  now." 

"Who  was  the  fellow?"  Ringling  had 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  over  that 
length  of  time,  and  he  was  casting  back 
over  all  the  murder  mysteries. 

"Do  I  get  the  other  twenty-five?" 
inquired  Metz. 

"It  looks  like  you  do  if  this  charge 
holds  good." 

"Well,  give  it  to  me." 

His  eagerness  set  Ringling  to  thinking 
along  fresh  lines. 

"Yau  go  on  and  tell  me  who  the  fellow 
was,"  he  demanded. 

"A  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Hans 
Sprudel,"  replied  Metz  glibly.  "Used  to 
run  a  saloon  down  on  Front  Street. 
Dennison  croaked  him  in  the  alley  after  he 
closed  up  one  night,  and  rolled  him  for 
his  wad.  I  seen  him  do  it.  That  strong 
enough?" 

"How  do  you  know  this  was  exactly 
ten  years  ago?"  asked  Ringling. 

"Because  that  was  the  year  I  done  my 
first  workhouse  stretch,  and  my  mother 
died  while  I  was  breakin'  rock." 

"You  tell  it  well,  anyhow,"  commented 
Ringling  admiringly.  "Now  I'll  take 
back  that  money." 

"Take  it  back! "  repeated  Metz. 

"Yes.  Hand  it  over  before  I  beat  your 
head  off.  You've  been  hurting  your 
reputation  with  me,  Metz,  by  a  poor, 
homely  lie.  In  the.  first  place,  I  remember 
every  murder  mystery  that  happened 
back  home  in  ten  years,  and  this  one 
wasn't  in  the  list.  In  the  second  placo, 
ten  years  ago  Dennison  wasn't  in  the 
town.  He  was  absent  for  three  years, 
covering  that  time.   Give  me  that  money. ' ' 

"You  said  something  about  taking  it," 
taunted  Metz,  quickly  rising. 

"I'd  rather  get  it  that  way  than  any 
way,"  declared  Ringling,  and  with  all  the 
swiftness  at  his  command  strove  to  land 
that  important  first  blow. 

With  surprising  agility  for  a  man  of  his 
years  Metz  ducked  and  countered,  his 
fist  just  brushing  by  Ringling's  cheek. 
The  battle  was  on,  with  no  umpire  to  call 
time  or  cry  foul,  no  seconds  to  fan  them, 
and  no  audience  to  applaud!  Around 
and  around  the  room  they  fought,  quite 
silently  except  for  now  and  then  a  purely- 
accidental  imprecation;  but  in  the  end 
Ringling's  youth  and  muscle  told  over 
the  older  man's  skill  and  half-forgotten 
generalship.  Gradually,  without  a  blow 
of  consequence  having  been  landed  on 
either  side,  Ringling  wore  his  opponent 
down  by  mere  superior  endurance,  and, 
catching  Metz  in  a  moment  of  lassitude, 
landed  the  blow  that  knocked  his  man, 
not  out,  but  down.  As  has  been  previ- 
ously stated,  there  was  no  umpire,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  official  Mr.  Ring- 
ling promptly  threw  himself  upon  Mr. 
Metz's  prostrate  chest,  pressed  an  arm 
over  his  throat  by  a  hand-grasp  in  the 
left  armpit,  plunged  a  knee  upon  the 
crook  of  Metz's  right  arm,  and,  his  right 
hand  being  thus  disengaged,  he  cheerfully 
abstracted  his  twenty-five  dollars  from  Mr. 
Metz's  pocket. 

Breathless  but  triumphant,  he  arose  to 
his  feet  and  found  Mr.  Metz  confronting 
him  as  if  by  magic,  also  preparing  to 
charge  him  like  a  bull.    However,  the 
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Fragrant,  rich,  mellow  and  never  bites  ton  pj 
Not  sold  by  dealers,  but  direct  to  smokers  in 
Send  10c 
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At  the  Game,  on  the 
Avenue— you  see  them 
everywhere 

No  matter  where  you  live — in 
town  or  country — California  or 
Connecticut — you'll  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  you  meet 
who  are  particular  about  their  ap- 
pearance wear  Phoenix  Mufflers. 
And  every  Phoenix  you  see  fits 
perfectly — with  never  a  sugges- 
tion of  "bunchiness"  or  the  other 
annoying  features  that  you  have 
always  associated  with  muffler- 
wearing.    Because  the 

Phoenix  Muffler 

has  no  imperfections — not  one  single 
little  feature  to  cause  annoyance.  It 
cannot  sag  in  front  or  bunch  up  at  the 
back — cannot  grow  lifeless,  shapeless, 
rag?ike.  It  is  warm,  yet  light — neat 
and  trim  and  smartly  stylish. 
The  perfection  of  Phoenix  fit  has 
revolutionized  the  muffler  business. 
This  fault-free  muffler  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary, uncomfortable  kind 
andgoodstoreseverywherecarry  every 
fashionable  weave,  shade  and  style. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

—  in  collar  sizes. 

Just  a  snap  of  the  patent  fastener  at 
the  throat  and  the  Phoenix  Muffler 
instantly  snugs  up  around  the  neck, 
down  the  back,  and  lies  smoothly  over 
chest  and  shoulders.  Light,  but 
cozily  warm,  the  Phoenix  safeguards 
throat  and  lungs  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tects the  linen  from  the  sleet  and 
snow  of  winter's  storms. 


Ordinary  mufflers  stretch  and  lose  their  shape. 
The  Phoenix  always  fits  perfectly —  snugly 
close,  without  binding. 

That's  because  of  the  exclusive  Phoenix  pat- 
ent stitch  which  makes  a  fabric  elastic — with 
plenty  of  "Comeback"  to  absolutely  prevent 
any  stretching. 

And  the  Phoenix  has  an  exquisite  lustre— a 
wonderful  silky  finish  that  you'll  find  in  no 
other  muffler.  And  the  special  Phoenix  yarns, 
together  with  the  secret  Phoenix  process  of 
mercerizing,  insure  permanence  of  this  silk- 
like finish  just  as  the  Phoenix  patent  stitch 
insures  permanent  elasticity  for  the  neck  of 
the  Phoenix  Muffler. 

Neither  damp  weather,  frequent  washing  nor 
constant  wear  can  affect  the  perfect  quality 
of  the  Phoenix  in  any  way.  It  is  the  one  muf- 
fler that  never  disappoints — a  real  muffler 
and  not  a  makeshift. 

Good  stores  everywhere  have  the  Phoenix  on 
sale  at  50  cents  —  more  for  the  special  weaves 
and  materials.  The  genuine  bears  the  Phoenix 
label.  If  vou  are  offered  a  substitute,  write  to 
us  stating  size,  color  and  style  wanted. 

Phoenix  Knitting  Works 

228  Broadway         Milwaukee,  Wis. 


second  knockdown  was  easier  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  easier  than  the  second. 
After  the  third  one  Mr.  Metz  only  sat  up, 
instead  of  rising  to  his  feet,  and  assaulted 
Mr.  Ringling  with  words— hard,  knobby 
words!  — whereupon  Mr.  Ringling  took  his 
departure,  pausing  at  the  door  to  state: 

"Any  time  you  want  to  have  me 
pinched  for  this  assault  and  battery  and 
frisking  of  the  pocket,  you'll  find  me  at 
the  Pocahontas  Hotel;  but  you  want  to 
bring  a  bodyguard  with  you!" 

Mr.  Ringling,  studying  the  matter  over 
later,  judged  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  little  hasty,  not  to  say  un- 
diplomatic, and  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Metz 
might  be  worth  another  trial.  He  waited 
a  day  until  the  man  should  have  cooled 
off,  and  then  he  began  a  search  which 
ended  the  next  morning  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  whither  Mr.  Metz  had  been  haled 
on  account  of  a  sudden  and  quite  active 
meeting  with  the  bosom  friends  who  had 
robbed  him.  Ringling,  believing  this  the 
exact  psychological  moment  for  an  invest- 
ment, purchased  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Metz 
for  eleven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

"You're  a  good,  two-fisted  man,"  said 
Metz  to  Ringling  as  they  walked  away, 
"and  I  know  what  you're  here  for;  but  I 
can't  do  no  business  with  you.  I'd  be 
bughouse  to  give  up  a  steady  graft  like 
I  got  for  any  fifty  bucks.  Just  to  show 
you:  the  other  day  when  you  was  over  to 
my  room,  I'd  already  wired  Dennison 
that  I'd  been  slugged  for  my  roll,  and  beat 
up  so  I  couldn't  leave  my  bed  for  a  week. 
I  put  in  that  last  fancy  touch  to  make  it 
strong.  Well,  at  the  very  time  I  was 
framin'  up  that  phony  story  to  cop  your 
fifty— which  would  have  been  all  to  the 
mustard,  hey? — with  me  havin'  the  heehaw 
on  you  and  the  fifty  iron  men  besides? 

  Well,  right  then  I  had  Dennison's 

answer  in  my  pocket.    Here  it  is." 

He  displayed  a  dirty  and  crumpled 
telegram  which  read: 

Mailing  another  roll— use  all  you  want. 

Dennison. 

"Of  course, there  wasn't  any  chance  for 
it  to  get  here  yesterday,"  continued  Metz, 
"but  it'll  be  here  all  right,  all  right.  It's 
most  likely  up  to  my  room  by  now." 

"I'll  bet  it  is — not!"  declared  Ringling 
emphatically,  having  some  knowledge  of 
Dennison.  "He  sent  that  answer  just  to 
hold  you  off.  Whatever  you  have  on 
him  is  no  good  after  election.  If  he  be- 
lieves you're  laid  up  he  thinks  you  can't 
get  back  there  in  time  to  queer  anything. 
Take  my  tip.  He  won't  cough  a  single 
meg.  I'll  go  up  to  your  room  with  you  and 
see.  In  any  case,  you  might  as  well  nail 
what  I'll  hand  you,  because  it's  the  last 
you'll  get  on  this  game." 

"I  can  see  where  you're  right,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Metz  thoughtfully.  "Who 
are  you,  anyhow?" 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  decided  Ring- 
ling.  "  I'm  from  the  Courier." 

Metz  suddenly  snorted  with  laughter. 

"Why,  it  was  the  Courier  put  me  wise, 
or  else  I  never  would  have  knowed  I  had 
a  graft  that  I  could  saw  off  on  Galway. 
You  see,  Galway's  the  boy.  Even  Den- 
nison himself  don't  know  what  I  got." 

Ringling  was  profoundly  silent.  So  the 
Courier  had  "put  Metz  wise"!  How? 
In  that  query  there  was  sufficient  food  for 
thought  to  last  him  until  they  reached 
Metz's  abiding-place,  where  Ringling,  by 
request,  waited  downstairs  for  his  precious 
companion.  He  was  for  the  dozenth 
time  trying  to  read  in  the  streaming  tide 
of  decrepit  humanity  the  answer  to  his 
riddle,  when  suddenly  Metz  burst  from 
the  stairway  door,  a  shrieking  fury!  There 
were  actually  flecks  of  white  upon  his 
thick  lips,  and  the  normal  red  of  his  face 
was  turned  almost  to  purple. 

"You  was  right!"  he  shrieked.  "Gal- 
way figured  I  couldn't  get  back  in  time  to 
queer  things!  Look  at  this!"  and  with  a 
torrent  of  startling  profanity  he  slapped 
into  Ringling's  palm  a  small  mail  package, 
which  Ringling  opened  curiously.  Inside 
it  was  Dennison's  "roll,"  a  little  round  box 
of  rat  poison! 

"  Now  I  will  tell  what  I  know!  "  shrieked 
Metz.  "When  Judge  Rotterby  was  a 
young  man  the  Collinswoods  " 

"Wait!"  gasped  the  startled  Ringling. 
"Let's  grab  a  taxi!    I  want  to  go  fast!" 

VIII 

IN  THE  office  of  the  Courier  there 
was  much  abjectness  and  mortification. 
Ringling's  story  as  it  came  over  the  wire  had 
seemed  absurd.    The  great  Collinswood 


affair,  of  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, had  turned  out  so  trivial  as  to  be 
silly.  When  Judge  Rotterby  was  a  young 
man  and  quite  unknown  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  man 
named  Collinswood;  also,  young  Rotterby 
was  Mr.  Collinswood's  attorney  and  was 
in  his  business  confidence.  One  day, 
without  explanation,  the  fledgling  lawyer 
wrote  the  girl  a  curt  note,  declaring  the 
engagement  off.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Collinswood  met  with  a  fatal  accident, 
leaving  no  heir  but  his  daughter  and  no 
estate  but  debts.  Of  course,  Rotterby  had 
jilted  the  girl  because  he  had  found  she  had 
no  money!    The  cold-blooded  scoundrel! 

In  the  first  rude  shock  of  hearing  this 
toy-pistol-pop  from  the  supposed  dyna- 
mite bomb  of  The  Great  Collinswood 
Affair,  Johnson,  in  disgust,  wired  Ring- 
ling at  least  to  come  home  and  vote. 
Ringling  received  that  insult  with  vast 
indignation,  since  it  disturbed  his  placid 
consciousness  of  a  task  well  done,  and, 
observing  Johnson's  name  signed  to  the 
telegram,  he  insolently  wired  back,  collect: 

Have  Johnson  read  Collinswood 
story— he  knows  good  stuff— great 
women's  story— put  cartoonist  on  it. 

They  had  not  thought  of  the  cartoon 
possibilities.  Immediately  upon  the  reve- 
lation, however,  they  grinned  ghoulfully 
and  broke  into  panting  haste.  After  all, 
it  was  only  because  they  had  been  expect- 
ing an  entirely  different  sort  of  story 
about  the  Collinswood  affair,  in  case  it 
ever  turned  up,  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  this  one. 

"First  of  all,"  said  Flagg,  after  the  copy 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  composing-room, 
"give  me  a  proof  sheet  of  the  first  page  be- 
fore the  paper's  off  the  press,  and  let  me 
get  to  Rotterby  before  the  Blade  sees  that 
story! " 

They  held  the  big  "heart  interest" 
sensation  out  of  the  early  edition  in  order 
to  let  Flagg  do  this,  and  it  was  a  pride- 
inspiring  front-page  proof,  from  a  Courier 
standpoint,  which  that  happy  reporter 
gripped  in  his  hand  when  he  dashed  into 
Judge  Rotterby's  office  just  as  the  eminent 
legal  light  was  leaving. 

The  Judge,  when  he  saw  at  a  single 
glance  what  a  seven-column  mercenary 
wretch  he  was,  polished  his  bald  head  in 
much  agitation.  The  Collinswood  affair 
had  not  been  mentioned  since  early  in  the 
campaign,  and  he  had  thought  that  its 
ghost  was  laid. 

"This  is  infamous!"  he  spluttered, 
having  long  since  made  up  his  mind  to  say 
just  that  if  the  occasion  ever  arose.  "  It  is 
unjust!  It  is  unfair!  This  article  does  not 
represent  the  true  facts  in  the  case! " 

"That  is  exactly  why  I  am  here,"  said 
Flagg  soothingly.  "We  don't  want  to  do 
an  injustice  to  any  man.  If  there  are  any 
mitigating  circumstances,  Mr.  Rotterby, 
the  Courier  will  be  fair  enough  to  state 
them  right  now,  in  its  next  edition." 

"  That's  the  mischief  of  it! "  complained 
the  Judge.  "I  can't  possibly,  as  a  gentle- 
man, explain  the  matter.  Confidentially, 
I  had  happened  to  discover  that  the  young 
lady— who,  by  the  way,  long  since  died  in 
disgrace — had  a  past.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  by  any  means  for  publication." 

"Too  bad,"  sympathized  Flagg.  "Of 
course,  then,  the  story  will  have  to  stand 
without  correction." 

"  No.  I  don't  say  that,"  hastily  objected 
the  Judge,  driven  into  a  corner;  and  he 
mopped  his  head,  by  mistake,  with  the 
penwiper  he  had  taken  up  in  his  nervous- 
ness. "Confound  it,  young  man,  why 
couldn't  your  meddling  paper  let  such 
purely  personal  and  private  matters  alone? 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city!" 

"No,"  admitted  Flagg  carelessly;  "but 
as  the  case  now  stands  it  is  going  to  have 
its  effect." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Judge  in  a  quandary, 
and  the  moment  of  temptation  came  to 
him;  he  wanted  to  be  elected,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  keen  judgment  of  human  nature, 
when  it  came"  to  his  own  case  he  was 
foolish. 

"I  tell  you  what!"  said  Flagg,  sitting 
down  at  the  Judge's  typewriter  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  "I  can  see  that  this  isn't 
quite  fair  to  you.  Suppose  you  dictate  a 
statement,  and  I'll  write  it." 

Busily  Flagg  cracked  away  at  his  begin- 
ning, without  waiting  for  dictation : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

Dear  Sir :  I  wish  to  correct  the  state- 
ment appearing  in  your  paper  this 


You,  if  you  use  * 
ink,  have  use  for  one  of 
my  pens.    You  will  enjoy 
its  convenience,  expedite  and 
lighten  your  work  and  increase 
your  accuracy. 


LUCKY  CURVE 


are  work  tools,  more  ac- 
tually so  than  ordinary 
fountain  pens  because 
they  have  an  extraordi- 
nary exclusive  feature — 
the  Lucky  Curve. 

The  Lucky  Curve, 
illustrated  here  to  the 
right,  is  the  curved  ink 
feed,  which,  when  you 
return  the  pen  to  your 
pocket,  clears  itself  of 
ink,  giving  free  passage 
to  air  expanded  in  the  reservoir  by  the 
heat  of  your  body.  Straight  ink  feeds, 
common  to  all  other  fountain  pens,  re- 
tain ink  until  it  is  forced  into  the  cap 
by  the  air,  where  it  frequency  soils 
your  fingers  and  linen  when  you  remove 
the  cap  to  write.  But  not  with  the 
Parker — because  of  the  Lucky  Curve. 

Isn't  this  feature  alone  enough  to 
win  your  preference  to  the  Parker  ? 

Standard,  Self- filling  or  Safety 
from  $1.50  up 

Beautiful  catalog  free.  Select  a  Parker  at 
a  dealer's,  make  a  ten  days  test.  Then 
decide  if  you  want  it.  If  you  can't  find 
a  Parker  dealer,  write  me  giving  the 

name  of  your  stationer,  jeweler 
.    or  druggist.   See  a  dealer  or 
Ik.     write  me  today.  j 

DEALERS— W  rite  for  my  special  1909  proposition 
to  first  1500  dealers — a  remarkable  offer  by  which 
you  can  get  a  representative  assortment  of  Parker 
Pens  and  a  splendid  plate-glass  show-case. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

GEO.  S.  PAKJCER.  Pres. 
90  Mill  Street.  Janesville.  Wis. 
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morning  to  the  effect  that  some  years 
ago  I  broke  an  engagement  of  marriage 
with  a  certain  young  lady  because  her 
father  failed  in  business.  This  was 
not  the  true  reason.  The  real  rea- 
son was  

and  here  Flagg,  reading  aloud  after  he  had 
written  this  much,  paused. 

" Was— was"-- Rotterby  faltered,  pick- 
ing up  the  thread  mechanically  and  trying 
to  shape  the  phrase  while  he  walked  in 
from  his  own  desk— "  was  a  purely  personal 
and  private  one  which  respect  for  the  dead 
forbids  me  to  make  public." 

Flagg,  holding  his  face  straight  with  an 
effort,  wrote  those  words  with  great  joy. 
Whipping  the  paper  out  of  the  machine 
he  presented  it  to  Judge  Rotterby  to 
sign. 

That  worthy  gentleman,  with  his  habit- 
ual caution,  held  his  pen  poised  hesitantly 
over  the  paper  and  then  began  slowly  to 
make  corrections.  There  was  a  sudden 
crescendo  in  the  call  of  the  newsboys  in  the 
street.  Flagg  looked  nervously  at  his  watch. 
The  Courier  was  giving  him  scant  enough 
time. 

"This  paper  is  now  on  the  street,"  he 
urged  upon  Rotterby.  "If  you  want  to 
get  the  correct  version  in  the  next  edition 
we  must  hurry,"  and  from  under  Rotter- 
by's  very  fingers  he  made  as  if  to  snatch 
the  paper. 

"Just  a  moment,"  protested  the  Judge, 
whereupon  he  hastily  rewrote  the  last 
line  and  signed  his  name  under  the  mere 
impetus  of  Flagg's  own  hurry. 

As  they  went  down  in  the  elevator  Flagg 
read  over  that  amended  statement  with 
scantily-concealed  glee.  It  was  softened, 
but,  even  so,  more  blunderingly  incrimi- 
nating than  he  had  hoped  to  have  it.  A 
newsboy  ran  up  to  them : 

"Courier!  Courier!  All  about  Judge 
Rotterby  jilting  a  girl! " 

At  that  very  moment  Cassamine  and 
Galway  were  both  frantically  trying  to  tele- 
phone Judge  Rotterby  not  to  be  trapped 
into  making  any  statement  whatsoever! 

The  first  edition  of  the  Courier  had  been 
bad  enough,  but  the  second  was  worse. 
Rotterby,  over  his  own  signature,  had  not 
only  acknowledged  the  fact  of  the  jilting, 
but  had  hinted,  as  delicately  as  he  could, 
of  course,  but  still  hinted,  that  the  girl  had 
been  to  blame.  Johnson  had  at  first  re- 
volted at  the  use  of  such  material,  but  the 
Courier  was  in  desperate  straits.  The 
Citizens'  Party  had  split  both  tickets  so 
that  no  man  could  know  on  which  side  the 
balance  of  power  might  fall.  The  admin- 
istration forces,  making  a  desperate  stand, 
had  packed  the  city  with  thugs  and 
professional  voters  from  all  the  near-by 
towns.  There  were  at  least  two  thousand 
of  them  in  the  city,  probably  more, 
registered  from  waterfront  lodging-houses 
and  ready  to  vote  as  they  were  told  and 
as  many  times  as  possible;  so  Johnson 
printed  Rotterby's  admission  and  ex- 
planation of  the  jilting  verbatim,  but 
called  attention  in  the  headlines  to  the 
fact  that  the  girl  was  long  since  dead  and 
could  not  defend  herself! 

On  the  evening  in  which  the  story 
first  appeared  Flagg,  having  undisputed 
entree,  quietly  opened  the  door  of  Mr. 
Strutter's  private  office.  The  eminent 
Daniel  Webster  Strutter,  about  whose 
pursed  lips  were  a  hundred  wrinkles  and 
never  a  one  made  by  a  smile,  was  sitting 
at  his  desk,  with  a  copy  of  that  paper 
before  him,  actually  smiling;  smiling 
gently,  sweetly,  comfortably. 

"I  guess  that  will  about  bring  us  home 
the  coonskins,  eh?"  said  Flagg  joyously. 

Mr.  Strutter  turned  hastily,  rather 
startled. 

"The  liberty  of  the  American  press  has 
degenerated  into  mere  license!"  declared 
Mr.  Strutter  with  positively  overwhelm- 
ing severity.  "This  is  an  atrocious  thing! 
Atrocious! " 

"Ain't  it  the  limit?"  agreed  Flagg  with 
a  chuckle.  "I  might  furthermore  state 
that  it  cinches  your  election.  I'm  so  sure 
of  it  that  I'm  going  up  to  the  city  hall 
tomorrow  and  see  if  I  shall  need  new 
furniture  in  my  office  next  spring." 

"Oh,  yes,"  softly  observed  Mr.  Strutter 
as  if  barely  reminded  of  something;  "that 
office.  You  may  rest  assured,  Mr.  Flagg, 
that  I  shall  not  forget  you.  I  shall  not 
forget  you!"" 

THERE  ensued  the  regulation  American 
election:  torchlight  processions  with 
hired  banner-carriers  and  marchers;  hired 
street-corner  orators;    hired  voters;  a 


town  full  of  lawless  characters;  hold-ups 
and  burglaries  and  drunken  brawls  in- 
numerable. 

There  came  at  last  a  day  of  quiet  vot- 
ing, with  all  the  saloons  crowded  and 
cut  off  from  ventilation  and  relying  on 
artificial  light  because  they  had  their 
front  doors  closed  in  obedience  to  the  law. 
With  the  dusk  the  streets  took  on  an  un- 
wonted congestion,  and  an  army  of  two- 
legged  jackasses  went  about  blowing  tin 
horns  into  the  long  ears  of  others  of  their 
kind.  The  headquarters  of  political  clubs 
were  full  to  overflowing.  The  leading 
candidates  went  to  their  respective  homes, 
for  the  most  part,  to  listen  feverishly  for 
the  returns,  and  held  themselves  in  instant 
readiness  to  stand  on  the  front  porch  and 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  in 
case  their  election  should  be  assured. 
Before  the  offices  of  the  newspapers  pan- 
demonium reigned,  for  each  and  every 
one  displayed  huge,  illuminated  bulletins 
interspersed  with  moving  pictures.  By 
ten  o'clock  it  was  known  positively  that 
Strutter  would  be  elected,  though  by 
a  very  narrow  margin.  The  Rotterby 
scandal,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  had 
been  highly  necessary. 

A  band,  headed  by  a  transparency 
proclaiming  "Strutter  and  Reform,"  and 
followed  by  a  howling  mob,  serenaded  the 
triumphant  Courier;  and  when  it  started 
from  that  stopping-place  toward  the  home 
of  Strutter  it  took  with  it  the  Courier's 
bulletin-gazing  throng. 

"Come  on,"  said  Flagg  to  Ringling. 
"Looks  to  me  as  if  this  is  our  procession. 
Let's  celebrate,"  and  they  hurried  up  to 
the  head  of  the  procession,  which,  increased 
at  every  block  by  loyal  "hammerheads" 
who  had  voted  for  the  grand  old  party, 
and  by  hilarious  semi-inebriates  who  did 
not  care  where  they  went  so  long  as  there 
was  enough  noise  and  excitement,  was 
truly  a  grand  outpouring  of  humanity  by 
the  time  it  reached  Mr.  Strutter's  porch. 
Daniel  Webster,  brilliantly  illuminated, 
was  upon  the  porch  when  they  arrived. 
Flagg  was  among  the  first  to  shake  hands 
with  him. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mayor! " 
said  he.  "It  was  a  grand  little  fight,  but 
we  pulled  you  through." 

"With  soiled  skirts,  however! "  said  Mr. 
Strutter  severely.  "Soiled  by  some  most 
unscrupulous  proceedings,  Mr.  Flagg! 
Some  most  inexcusable  and  unnecessary 
yellow  journalism." 

He  turned  from  Flagg  to  accept  the 
congratulations  of  another  of  his  admiring 
adherents,  and  Flagg  stepped  back  off  the 
porch  with  Ringling.  The  band  ceased. 
Mr.  Strutter,  placing  his  right  hand  in  the 
bosom  of  his  black  frock  coat  and  flutter- 
ing back  his  gray  curls  with  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  raised  that  last-mentioned 
hand  for  silence  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  impressive  attitude  of  Patrick 
Henry  about  to  denounce  and  defy  and 
dismay!  Silence— that  is,  comparative 
silence— that  is  to  say,  a  silence  deep 
enough  to  allow  his  voice  to  be  heard  four 
rows  away — immediately  fell  upon  that 
assembly,  while  he  explained  to  them  how 
highly  gratified  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
elected  purely  as  the  untrammeled  choice 
of  the  Sovereign  People.  With  clean 
hands  he  came  before  these  dear  friends, 
the  honest  supporters  of  honest  principles 
and  the  salvation  of  their  so-long-graft- 
ridden  city;  came  before  them  the  only 
mayor  elected  in  many  years  who  had 
absolutely  no  entanglements  or  affilia- 
tions, who  was  trammeled  by  no  promises 
of  office  or  preferment,  who  owed  no  debt 
of  support  to  any  man,  who  could  do  as 
he  would  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  not  according  to  the 
dictates  of  any  other  person,  clique  or 
organ.  He  wished  to  promise  the  people  of 
his  beloved  city,  these  honest  and  honor- 
able people  here  before  him,  Pure  Politics 
and  Good  Government,  unhampered  by  any 
favoritism  and  free  from  all  bias! 

Whereupon  the  honest  and  honorable 
people  huzzaed  quite  properly,  as  they 
were  expected  to  do,  the  band  played,  the 
better  half  of  the  procession  went  home 
and  the  other  half  went  elsewhere. 

"Well,"  said  Ringling  to  Flagg  after  a 
long  and  extremely  pregnant  silence,  "the 
Courier  has  elected  its  own  mayor." 

There  was  another  period  of  pregnant 
silence. 

"Yes,"  drawled  Flagg  thoughtfully, 
"hang  him! " 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
stories  by  Mr.  Chester  dealing  with  the  building 
up  of  a  yellow  newspaper. 


A  10c  Test  Package 


There  is  a  dif- 
ference— a  big  to 
difference  —  in 
the  materials  and 
making  of  candy. 
You'll  never  appre 
ciate  just   how  much 
till  you've  bitten  through 
the   crisp,    smooth  coating 
into  the  delicious,  true-to-nature 
flavor  of  a  Sororitv  Chocolate. 


Send  a  dime  for  postage 
and  packing,  and 
your  dealer's 
name,  and 
we'll  send  you 
a  test  package  of 
Sororities"  to  prove 
their  superiority. 


IF  IT'S  Orange  flavor — you'll  instantly  recognize 
golden  fruit  of  sunny  Italy,  from  which  it  is  made, 
you'll  note  the  perfection  of  flavor  due  to  our  own  w 
from  choicest  Mexican  and  Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans - 
years.  If  Raspberry  —  you'll  recall  how  the  berries 
used  to  taste  just  off  the  bushes.  If  Maple — you'll  see 
in  fancy  the  snow-bound  camps  of  old  Vermont. 
Sorority  Maple  is  the  first  run  of  the  sap. 

Our  Chocolate  comes  from  the  four  best  cocoa  beans,  milled 
in  our  own  factories — blended  in  our  special  way  to  produce  the 
best  chocolate  coating  known.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Taylor 
Brothers  not  only  "  know  how"  from  years  of  experience  —  but 
they  do  the  things  that  make  the  best  candy  ;  — 

In  the  most  modern,  most  perfectly  appointed,  most  sani- 
tary, most  ideally  located  candy  factory  to  be  found  anywhere. 
We  spare  no  expense  in  developing  the  perfection  of  Sororities  — 
but  the  country-wide  demand  their  quality  has  created  makes  it 
possible  to  sell  them  at  the  popular  price  of 

60  Cents  a  Pound — At  Dealers' 

(Except  in  Extreme  West  and  Southwest) 

Special  Offer — Sorority  Spoons 

In  every  pound  box  of  Sorority  Chocolates  is  a  certificate  good  for 
one  beautiful,  Sterling  pattern,  20-year-guaranteed  Art  Spoon,  when 
mailed  to  us  with  ten  2-cent  stamps,  or  free  in  exchange  for  6  coupons. 
These  spoons  are  the  reigning  fad  among  Sorority  girls.  The  cer- 
tificate shows  the  set  of  six.  Choose  the  design  you  want.  Cut  out  the 
illustration  shown  here  and  take  it  to  your  dealer  to  remind  you. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Sororities  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us  giving  name 
of  dealer.    We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


the  luscious 
If  Vanilla — 
ay  of  making 
—  ripened  for 


TAYLOR  BROS.  COMPANY 


382  Taylor  Bldg. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

Our  New  Catalogue 

Mailed  Free 

Will  Please  You 

It  is  a  fashion  book  of  sec- 
tional bookcases,  showing1  the 
newest  designs  in  the  popular 
Sanitary  Clawfoot  and  Mis- 
sion styles,  as  well  as  our 
pleasing  Standard. 

Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  known  the  world  over  for 
one  feature  that  will  interest 
you — the  price*  are  lower  than 
others.  This  is  because  of  a 
big  saving  in  freight  as  they 
are  the  only  bookcases  ship- 
ped flat.  There  are  no  dislig- 
uring  iron  bands  to  hold  the 
sections  together;  the  doors 
are  easily  removed  and  are 
roller  bearing  and  non  binding 
— the  finish  and  workmanship 
high  grade,  making  a  hand- 
some and  durable  piece  of  fur- 
niture at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  by  furniture  dealers  every- 
where, or  direct  where  not  in  stock. 
Write  today  for  our  new  bookcase 
catalogue  M. 

Desk  catalogue  sent  ou  request. 


GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

3rand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Chalmers-Detroit  "30" 
$1500 


Fitted  with  a  Lenox  Top  as  shown  in  cut  and  with  side  cur- 
tains, this  car  is  comfortable  for  all  winter  use. 


Touring  Car 
Roadster 
Pony  Tonneau 

Coupe  Drive) 

Limousine 


Chalmers  -  Detroit  Cars  Will  Surprise  You 
However  Much  You  Expect 


In  our  early  announcements  we  aroused  great 
expectations  about  the  1910  Chalmers-Detroit. 

We  said  that  our  "30"  would  have  a  115-inch 
wheel  base,  and  34-inch  wheels.  That  we  would 
give  a  roomier,  handsomer,  more  powerful  car  at 
the  $1500  price. 

We  said  that  our  "Forty"  would  become  a  7- 
passenger  car,  with  a  122-inch  wheel  base  and  36- 
inch  wheels.  That  it  would  be  upholstered  in  hand 
buffed  leather. 

We  promised  to  give  all  this  extra  value  with- 
out adding  one  cent  to  our  remarkable  prices. 
We  would  do  it  out  of  the  saving  we  make  by  adding 
one-third  to  our  output. 

As  a  result,  dealers  bought  our  whole  output  of 
4,250  cars  before  the  first  1910  car  was  delivered. 

You  Will  Marvel,  Too 

When  you  see  these  new  cars  you  will  say,  like 
the  rest,  that  not  half  has  been  told. 

Mere  figures  and  details  and  pictures  can't  begin 
to  show  these  cars  as  they  are. 

Nobody  expects  for  $1500  anywhere  near  such 
a  car  as  we  show  in  our  "30."  So  we  ask  you  to 
see  them,  and  judge  if  you  want  one,  for  orders  are 
being  filled  in  rotation. 

Can't  Make  Half  Enough 


At  the  end  of  last  season— the  first  year  of  our 
"30"  —  we  had  to  refuse  orders  for  800  cars. 

Now,  thousands  of  people  are  running  these 
cars,  and  thousands  of  others  know  that  no  car 
can  compete  with  them. 

Up  to  this  writing  — September  10  —  we  have  sold  to 
individual  users  one  third  of  our  whole  year's  capacity. 


We  judge  we  could  sell  twice  our  whole  output 
this  season  were  we  able  to  make  the  cars. 

Fall  Buying  in  Vogue 

We  deem  it  but  right  to  state  these  facts  to 
those  who  may  want  these  cars.  We  don't  ad- 
vocate hasly  buying.  But,  if  you  want  the  car 
which  offers  most  for  the  money,  the  time  to 
choose  is  now. 

Buyers  are  ceasing  to  wait  until  Spring.  They 
buy  in  the  Fall,  when  the  new  models  come 
out.  For  there  is  no  closed  season  for  automo- 
biles. Our  specially  made  Lenox  top  for  $75 
with  side  curtains  makes  the  touring  car  comfort- 
able almost  any  day  of  the  year.  You  don't  have 
to  wait  until  Spring  and  Summer  to  get  full 
value  out  of  a  car.  With  a  top  it  can  be  used 
all  winter  long  for  going  to  business,  the  thea- 
ter, shopping  and  calling.  An  automobile  is  not 
simply  a  pleasure  vehicle  for  summer  use.  It 
may  be  put  to  practical  service  winter  and  summer. 

Reasons  for  Success 

We  give  the  utmost  value  for  the  money.  Our 
profit  is  but  nine  per  cent.  All  the  saving  we 
make  by  this  year's  increased  output  has  been 
added  to  the  cars. 

Another  reason  is  the  records  which  this  car 
has  made.  Endurance  records  such  as  no  other 
car  at  any  price  ever  equaled.  A  long-distance 
speed  record  of  55.5  miles  per  hour.  An  econ- 
omy record  of  25.7  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gas- 
oline. 

Another  is  our  low  price  for  extras.  We  fit  our 
"30"  with  a  Bosch  magneto,  a  gas  tank,  and  two 


gas  lamps  — all  for  $100  extra.  The  regular  price 
of  these  extras  is  $175. 

All  these  things,  and  more,  are  fully  explained  in 
our  catalog.    Send  us  the  coupon  today  for  it. 

Chalmers  -  Detroit  "Forty" 
Price,  $2,750 

No  car  ever  made  excels  our  ' '  Forty ' '  mechanically, 
no  matter  what  its  price.  None  can  travel  any  road 
or  climb  any  hill  which  our  "Forty"  won't  carry 
you  over.  It  will  carry  seven  passengers.  It  is  as 
handsome  as  a  car  can  be. 

We  will  fit  this  car  with  a  $150  Newport  mohair 
top  for  $125  extra.  The  two  extra  seats,  if  wanted, 
cost  $75. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  moderate 
power,  moderate  cost  of  upkeep.  That  tendency 
is  bringing  more  and  more  purchasers  to  our 
"Forty."  On  the  cars  that  we  sold  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  owners  paid  us  for  repair  parts  just 
$2.44  per  car. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  the  money  —  a  car  sold 
at  nine  per  cent  profit  —  this  is  the  only  car  in  its  class. 

Send  this  coupon  today  for  our  1910  catalog. 

\  A  Memo  to 

!  Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*      Mail  your  iqio  Catalog  to  [ 

J  Name  * 

\  Address   ; 

{  City  

J  Conn/y  Stale   • 

S         Sat.  Rvk.  post  — Oc.  16  $ 
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THE  "NEW  YORK  STYLE  SHOW 
is  now  in  progress  at  all  stores  offering 


for  Autumn  and  Winter 


It  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  garments  identical  in  style  and  tailoring 
with  those  being  worn  today  by  the  well-dressed  New  Yorker. 


fienjamin  Clothes 


are  an  accurate  reflex  of  New  York  style,  possessing  that  rarity  of  pattern  and 
that  distinction  of  poise,  and  drape,  characteristic  of  none  but  metropolitan 
garments.  The  pattern  you  may  like  in  the  cloth,  you  may  dislike  on  your 
back.  That  is  the  discouragement  and  disadvantage  of  both  "local"  and  "long- 
distance" tailoring.    In  UD^^-.I-rLiL.-" 

pgnjamin  C'ptnes 

ready  to  wear,  you  see  the  pattern,  cloth,  drape  and  balance  before  you  buy. 


"BsymiJLCMhSS" 


are  Made  In  New  York  by  tailors  trained  in  the  niceties  of  their  art,- 
who  neither  exaggerate  nor  imitate  the  fashions,  but  express  them 


—  by  tailors 
accurately. 


Four  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  our  charming  Booklet  "  B"  of  "New  York  Fashions,"  a  pictorial  guide  to  fashionable  and  scenic 
New  York.  For  twenty- five  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  we  will  send  a  magnificent  poster,  subject  — "Troop  A  starting  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,"  size  19*4  x         in  twelve  colors  and  gold,  ready  for  mounting  and  framing.    Address  436-440  Lafayette  Street,  N.  Y. 

Have  your  clothier  show  you  or  have  him  obtain  from  us  for  your  inspection  samples  of  '*  BENJAMIN  CLOTHES 


SCENE  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  PUBL 
IE  MAN  FACING  US  I! 


IC  LIBRARY,  NEW  YORt 
BENJAMIN"  STANDARD 
tD  EVERYWHERE, 


rremtf  fyzfiicucc  ttuA 
qtw  fijaih  Jffm. 


bench; 

MADE 


TRY  A  PAIR 

KORRECT  SHAPE 
SHOES  in  all  the 
atest  styles,  leathers  and 
sizes  are  for  sale  by  5000  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near 
you,  send  to  us  direct,  and  we  will 
supply  you  with   a  catalogue 
from  which  you  can  order. 

BURT  &  PACKARD  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

35  Field  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 


A  Man  in  a  Dungeon  Saw  a  Light 


There  is  a  story  that  a  man  spent  over  forty  years  of  his 
life  in  a  dungeon  before  realizing  that  at  a  far  corner  of  his  cell 
there  was  a  light.  It  at  last  occurred  to  him  to  investigate, 
and  after  careful  search,  he  found  it  led  to  freedom.  He  had 
spent  forty  years  in  unnecessary  confinement. 

Are  you  putting  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  two-piece 
underwear  for  much  the  same  reason?  Will  you  investigate 
the  comforts  of  Superior  Union  Suits?  There  is  no  double 
thickness  around  the  waist,  no  necessity  for  constantly 
"hitching  up"  and  re-arranging  your  wearing  apparel.  The 
fact  that  any  man  wears  two-piece  underwear  is  entirely  due 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  satisfaction  obtained  from  Superior 
Union  Suits.  If  you  are  alive  to  the  conveniences  of  the  day, 
why  persist  in  wearing  old  style  two-piece  underwear? 

Try  one  Superior  Union  Suit  and  from  then  on  it's  ' '  You 
for  them  and  them  for  you."  You  can  obtain  a  fit  in  Superior 
Union  Suits — no  matter  what  your  size.  They  are  made  in 
all  sizes  for  all  men;  longs,  stouts  and  regulars. 

To  know  the  great  comforts  of  Superior  Union  Suits  is 
to  everlastingly  settle  your  underwear  troubles. 

The  Superior  Underwear  Company 

100  River  Street,  Piqua,  Ohio 


Sold  by  the  better 
men's  wear  dealers 
everywhere. 


You  can  send  direct 
to  us  for  free  book- 
let showing  fabrics 
and  weights. 
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Set  for  June 
weather 


You  can  easily  control  your  Hot- 
Water  or  Low- Pressure  Steam 
heat  and  have  June  weather  at 
70  degrees  all  over  your  house, 
constantly.  Unless  you  continu- 
ally watch  the  drafts  and  damp- 
ers of  the  boiler,  the  building  is 
liable  to  be  overheated  in  mild  weather 
or  underheated  on  zero  days.  This 
means  the  patience-trying  labor  of  run- 
ning up  and  down  stairs,  to  regulate  the 
fire  to  suit  weather  changes.  The 


Ideal 
Sylphon 


Regitherm 


is  a  little  device,  no  larger  than  a  clock 
on  the  wall;  it  holds  an  expanding-con- 
tracting,  "can't-wear-out"  liquid  as  sen- 
sitive to  temperature  changes  as  a  ther- 
mometer. A  small  transmission  chain 
connects  it  direct  to  the  boiler  drafts 
and  check  damper. 

The  Regitherm  is  easily  put  in  place — lasts  as 
long  as  the  house — and  its  cost  is  quickly  re- 
paid by  the  fuel-saving  it  effects.  It  keeps  the 
whole  house  at  70  degrees  or  at  any  other 
temperature  at  which  you  set  the  pointer. 

Price, $35  00.  For  sale  by  all theheating  trade. 
Ask  for  book,"New  Aids  to  Ideal  Heating." 

fflERi  can  Radiator  (Company 

Write  Dept.  R.  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


YANKEE  Ratchet 


>crew  Driver 


Invented  by  a  Yankee,  to  save  the 
tremendous  waste  of  strength  and  time 
in  using  the  old-fashioned  screw  driver. 
Instead  of  grip-and-let-go,  grip-and- 
let-go,  every  turn  of  the  screw — 30  to 
100  times  per  screw,  the  "Yankee" 
Ratchet  Screw  Driver  is  gripped  once 
and  the  screw  driven  (or  drawn)  with- 
out opening  the  hand.  The  ratchet  does 
all  the  gripping  and  letting  go,  work- 
ing as  smoothly  as  a  stem-winder. 

"Yankee"  Ratchet  Screw  Driver  No.  io 

—  Right-hand,  left-hand  or  rigid  adjust- 
ment, by  a  slide  moved  lengthwise  with  the 
tool.  No.  II — Same  adjustments  but  by 
slide  working  across  the  tool.  Eight  sizes : 

2-  in.  Blade  35c       6-in.  Blade  70c 

3-  in.    "   50c       8- in.     "   80c 

4-  in     "   55c     10-in.    "   90c 

5-  in.     "   60c     12-in.    "      .  .  $1.00 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

Write  for  the  "  Yankee "  Tool  Book, 
showing  66  different  kinds  and  sizes  of 
"Yankee"  Tools  for  driving  screws  and 
drilling  holes. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Company 

Philadelphia 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 


way,  you  see,  if  you  promise  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  For,  Mr.  Roland  V.  Travis, 
I've  got  you!  Will  I  find  you  here  or  at 
the  hotel?" 

Travis  glanced  at  Alice  Endicott. 
"Here,"  he  answered. 

At  a  quarter-past  ten  that  evening 
McBirnie,  in  a  rented  automobile,  turning 
the  corner  nearest  the  Endicott  home,  saw 
the  lights  of  Travis'  motor  standing  before 
the  house,  and  nearer  at  hand  a  man 
apparently  repairing  a  motor-cycle  close 
to  the  curb.  He  motioned  to  his  chauffeur, 
who  stopped  by  the  motor-cycle. 

"What's  he  done?"  asked  the  Secret 
Service  operative. 

"Nothing!"  The  man  of  the  motor- 
cycle arose,  wrench  in  hand.  "  Went  back 
to  his  hotel.  Came  back  here.  Took  din- 
ner with  Miss  Endicott  and  the  maiden 
aunt  who  lives  with  'em." 

"Speak  to  any  one?" 

"  Nobody — except  a  foreign  sport  that 
bumped  into  him  as  he  was  going  into  the 
hotel.    Looked  like  an  Italian." 

McBirnie,  nodding,  took  out  his  watch. 
"  I'm  a  little  early." 

But  at  that  instant  Travis  appeared 
under  the  doorlight  on  the  Endicotts' 
steps,  glanced  at  McBirnie's  automobile 
lamps  without  being  able  to  recognize  the 
car's  occupant,  and  stepped  into  his  own 
machine.  ' '  Now  what  ? ' '  queried  McBirnie 
as  Travis'  car  started.  "It  looks  as  if  he 
wasn't  going  to  wait  for  me!" 

He  motioned  to  the  chauffeur  to  follow. 
The  man  of  the  motor-cycle  dropped  his 
wrench  into  his  pocket  and  leaped  to  his 
machine.  Travis'  car  was  running  easily 
at  half  speed.  Two  hundred  feet  behind 
came  McBirnie.  Close  to  McBirnie's  wheel 
came  the  motor-cycle.  The  leading  car 
turned  into  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

"  Look  out!  "  shrieked  McBirnie.  "  He's 
heading  for  the  Observatory  grounds! 
Hit  it  up,  there! " 

The  car  leaped  forward.  But  McBirnie's 
hired  car  was  no  match  for  Travis',  whose 
speed  was  at  once  increased.  Two  hundred 
feet  ahead  it  sped  down  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Travis'  white  face  now  staring 
back  at  them  under  the  street  lamps. 
Still  two  hundred  feet  ahead,  it  swung  into 
the  Observatory  grounds  and  stopped 
suddenly.  Travis  leaped  out.  A  shadow 
in  the  darkness,  he  dashed  across  the 
greensward  and  into  a  clump  of  bushes. 
Before  his  own  car  had  stopped  McBirnie 
had  reached  the  ground  also.  His  com- 
panion dropped  the  motor-cycle  beside  the 
road.  Together  they  dashed  through  the 
bushes  and  out  at  the  other  side. 

Beyond  the  bushes  there  was  nothing! 

They  ran  to  and  fro,  beating  the  bushes 
and  shouting  to  one  another. 

"  Get  a  light! "  cried  McBirnie. 

His  companion  ran  back  to  the  motor- 
cycle and  tried  to  detach  the  headlight; 
but,  finding  it  difficult  to  take  off,  he 
wheeled  the  machine  toward  McBirnie, 
turning  the  light  from  side  to  side  to 
illumine  the  surroundings. 

' '  Here's  where  he  went  in , "  said  the  Secret 
Service  operative,  pointing  to  the  marks 
of  Travis'  feet  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  soft 
with  spring  rains.    "  Now— follow! " 

The  footprints  led  them  straight  through 
the  bushes.  Clear  and  distinct,  wholly 
unmistakable,  they  extended  for  fifty  feet 
beyond  on  to  the  smooth  sward.  There 
they  stopped  suddenly.  For  thirty  feet 
around  the  brilliant  lamp  lighted  every 
grassblade,  but  showed  no  imprint.  By 
the  evidence  of  the  footprints  Travis 
should  have  been  still  standing  in  the  last 
marks  his  feet  had  made,  but  he  was  not. 
McBirnie  lifted  his  staring  eyes  in  an 
astounded  question:  "Can  a  man  jump 
thirty  feet?" 

"  Mine  ain't  the  only  bicycle  that's  been 
here  tonight,"  said  his  companion,  pointing 
out  a  wheelmark  cut  deep  in  the  soggy 
earth .  ' '  Perhaps  he  got  awayonabic  ycle. ' ' 

For  a  dozen  yards  they  followed  the 
wheelrut  until,  in  a  patch  of  mud,  it 
stopped  suddenly,  completely,  inexplicably 
as  the  footprints. 

"  Look  there!  "  screamed  McBirnie.  "  If 
another  man  told  me  this  I'd  say  he  was 
crazy! " 

He  halted  suddenly,  rushed  forward, 
stooped  and  picked  up  what  appeared  to 
be  a  stick  with  a  paper  on  it  such  as  gar- 
deners use  to  mark  the  spot  where  seeds  are 
sown.  He  swore;  for  it  was  not  a  stick, 
but  a  knife  which  cut  his  fingers— a  long, 


thin,  wicked  knife  -an  Italian  stiletto, 
whose  bright  surface  showed  it  had  been 
put  there  since  the  rain  of  the  morning. 
He  held  the  paper  to  the  light— the  back 
torn  from  an  envelope.  On  it  was  writing 
scrawled  in  English,  but  with  letters  of 
German  script: 

"What  haf  Gott  wrot!" 

"And  this,"  cried  McBirnie  frantically, 
crumpling  the  enigmatic  message,  "  is  all 
I  have  to  take  to  the  President! " 

He  ran  back  to  the  driveway,  but  I 
Travis'  motor  was  no  longer  there. 

"  Find  that  chauffeur  and  put  him  under  j 
arrest!"  he  shouted  to  his  companion. 
"See  the  Chief,  and  give  him  a  description  j 
of  the  Italian  that  spoke  to  Travis  at  the  j 
hotel.   Tell  him  to  detail  half  a  dozen  men 
to  watch  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds, 
and  another  to  watch  Alice  Endicott."   He  I 
threw  himself  into  the  waiting  motor.  ' 
"White  House,"  he  directed,  miserably. 

But  by  the  time  the  motor  turned  into 
the  sweeping  drive  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  the  elongated  detective 
had  recovered  his  self-confidence.  A 
servant  showed  him  at  once  to  the  Pres- 
ident's study.  He  recounted  rapidly  to  the 
Chief  Executive  all  that  he  had  discovered, 
ending  with  the  startling  disappearance  of 
Travis,  which  had  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  bring  the  young  millionaire  to  see 
the  President  as  he  had  promised. 

"I  admit,"  the  Secret  Service  officer 
concluded  apologetically,  "that  all  this 
sounds  as  if  five  out  of  six  who  are  mixed 
up  in  this  affair  would  feel  at  home  in  an 
insane  asylum.  But  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  would  be  a  pretty  comfortable 
place  myself." 

The  Chief  Executive  paced  the  rug. 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  this?"  he 
asked,  picking  up  the  Italian  stiletto,  with 
its  incomprehensible  scrap  of  paper,  which 
McBirnie  had  laid  on  the  table. 

"Nothing,"  the  detective  answered 
promptly.  "That's  not  a  message.  It's 
a  bluff— an  attempt  to  make  the  thing 
seem  more  scary  than  it  is.  I'm  not  super- 
stitious." 

"It  is  more  like  a  taunt,"  the  President 
answered.  He  read  the  words  aloud: 
'"What  haf  Gott  wrot!'  Is  the  sentence 
familiar  to  you?" 

"  Never  heard  it,  Mr.  President." 

"It  is  not  original,  however.  'What 
hath  God  wrought!'"  he  repeated  it  in 
better  English.  "The  words  are  familiar 
to  every  inventor— to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  physical  science. 
They  are  the  first  words  ever  publicly  sent 
by  electric  telegraph .  They  mark  the  great- 
est invention  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  would  not  be  odd  if  their  present  use 
was  intended  to  mark  as  great  an  invention 
in  the  twentieth." 

"An  invention?"  McBirnie  started  up. 
"Perhaps  an  invention  whose— 'control 
is  all  right  and  the  cylinders  stayed  cool! ' 
Now  I  know  I  must  find  the  Italian  chauf- 
feur who  picked  my  pocket  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue! " 

Five  minutes  later  McBirnie  rushed 
from  the  door  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  took  up  personally  the  search  for  the 
Italian.  But  twenty-three  hours  passed 
before  any  trace  was  discovered,  and  the 
trail  was  cold  when  found.  Late  the 
previous  afternoon,  half  an  hour  after 
Travis  and  the  Italian  gentleman  had 
collided  at  the  door  of  the  Shoreham,  a 
man  answering  the  Italian's  description 
had  visited  the  Government  wireless  sta- 
tion to  send  a  message  in  Travis'  name. 
The  operator,  indefatigably  signaling  under 
the  stranger's  direction,  had  received  at  j 
last  an  answer,  a  code  word  or  signal, 
which  he  had  now  forgotten,  and  had 
transmitted  the  message: 

Eller:  Ten-thirty  Monday  night 
Naval  Observatory  grounds  without 
fail.  Travis. 

With  a  copy  of  this  message  in  his 
pocket  McBirnie,  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening,  called  on  the  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Service  to  report.  He  found  his  superior 
with  a  telephone  receiver  at  his  ear,  and 
impatiently  waited.  The  Chief  hung  up 
the  receiver  and  swung  round  swiftly. 

"Twenty-four  hours'  work  and  nothing 
but  this  to  show  for  it! "  began  McBirnie. 

"Wait! "  the  Chief  commanded.  "  Miss 
Endicott  has  just  left  her  house  with  a 
package  under  her  arm,  unattended." 
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"Walking?"  cried  McBirnie. 

"Walking!"  the  Chief  answered. 

McBirnie  threw  the  copy  of  Travis' 
message  toward  his  Chief.  Consider  it  at 
your  leisure!  "  he  shouted,  and  dashed  into 
the  street.  An  empty  cab  was  passing. 
McBirnie  leaped  into  it,  crying  the  Endi- 
cotts'  house  number.  The  cabman  swung 
the  whip  over  his  dejected  horse.  They 
turned  the  Endicotts'  corner,  almost  over- 
turning the  man  of  the  motor-cycle. 

"Which  way?"  McBirnie  demanded. 

The  motor-cyclist  pointed  toward  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

"Toward  the  Observatory  grounds!" 
cried  McBirnie.   " How  long  ago?" 

"Ten  minutes." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I'm  watching  the  house.  O'Rourke  is 
following  her." 

"  Ride  like  the  devil  to  the  Observatory 
grounds  and  warn  the  men  on  watch  there. 
Now,  sport,"  McBirnie  said  to  the  cabman, 
"if  you  kill  your  horse  I'll  pay  for  him." 

Six  blocks  down  Massachusetts  Avenue 
the  detective  came  at  last  within  sight  of 
Alice  Endicott.  He  slowed  the  cab  to  a 
snail's  pace,  creeping  along  behind  her. 
On  the  sidewalk,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  a  dark  figure  which  was 
paralleling  her  movements  nodded  to 
McBirnie.  Alice  Endicott  held  under  her 
arm  a  small  box;  she  was  walking  quickly. 
"  Now,  my  lady,"  murmured  the  Secret 
Service  officer,  "is  this  all  a  canard,  or 
are  you  going  to  lead  us  to  something?" 
Detective  McBirnie  did  not  know  what 
he  was  expecting,  but  in  desperation  he  was 
now  neglecting  no  possible  avenue  to  a 
solution.  Alone  and  in  the  darkness,  Alice 
Endicott  turned  into  the  Naval  Observ- 
atory grounds.  McBirnie  jumped  from 
the  cab.  The  shadowy  figure  which  had 
been  following  Alice  Endicott  joined  him. 
They  ran  forward  and  crouched  in  the 
bushes.  Around  them  were  half  a  dozen 
Secret  Service  agents,  but  none  was  visible. 
They  saw  only  Alice  Endicott,  indistinct  in 
the  darkness,  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
open  grassplot  with  the  little  box  pressed 
against  her  bosom,  as  though  waiting. 

Then  suddenly  there  rang  out  in  the 
darkness  the  most  terrible  of  all  night 
sounds— the  scream  of  a  woman!  A  huge 
shape,  its  outline  half  indiscernible,  had 
swept  down  upon  them.  Even  as  they 
looked  it  tipped  backward  and  came  to 
rest  not  six  feet  above  the  ground,  close  to 
Alice  Endicott.  McBirnie  and  his  com- 
panions rushed  forward.  They  were  too 
late.  They  had  not  covered  half  the 
distance  when  they  beheld  the  machine 
rising  straight  upward,  the  girl  depending 
from  it  as  though  by  one  hand.  While  they 
looked  she  was  drawn  up  into  it. 

Shots  rang  out.  But  the  police  dared 
not  fire  toward  the  center  of  the  machine 
for  fear  of  wounding  Alice  Endicott. 

Having  attained  a  height  of  some  sev- 
enty feet,  the  machine  began  suddenly 
to  move  forward.  It  came  down  again  in 
a  long  slant,  like  a  bird  taking  flight  from 
a  chimney.  It  lifted  slightly  to  avoid 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  it  turned  ever  so 
little  to  avoid  another.  Then  it  swung  in  a 
short  circle,  exact  as  if  drawn  by  the  dividers 
of  an  architect,  and,  passing  to  the  west 
in  an  upward  slant,  it  d  sappeared. 

McBirnie  turned  and  sped  back  to  the 
cab,  shouting  directions  to  the  driver.  At 
the  top  speed  of  the  decrepit  horse  he 
returned  to  the  Chief  of  Secret  Service, 
and,  pale  with  excitement,  the  tal  detect- 
ive was  beginning  his  story  when  the 
Chief  put  an  envelope  in  h;s  hand. 

"Delivered  by  a  messenger  just  before 
you  came  in,"  the  superior  explained, 
"addressed  to  you  in  my  care." 

McBirnie  caught  Alice  Endicott's  mono- 
gram on  the  envelope  and  tore  it  open. 
An  inclosure  and  a  letter  fell  out.  He 
opened  first  the  inclosure: 

If  Mademoiselle  Alice  Endicott  de- 
sire to  be  of  inestimable  service  to  her 
father  and  save  him,  perhaps,  from 
what  it  would  not  be  well  to  happen, 
she  will  be  by  herself  only  in  the  Naval 
Observatory  ground  at  ten  o'clock  the 
night  of  Tuesday.  Above  all,  she  will 
not  tell  any  one  what  is  here  written, 
or  the  worst  possible  will  come  of 
it.  And  it  is  assure  to  Mademoiselle 
Endicott  that  no  harm  will  happen  to 
herself  out  of  this,  but  only  good. 

McBirnie  handed  the  inclosure  to  the 
Chief  and  struck  open  the  letter: 

Early  this  morning  I  received  the 
inclosed  note,  which,  although  it  is 


unsigned,  I  feel  certain  comes  from  the 
M.  Racicot  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you. 
I  am  going  to  do  as  he  asks— I  cannot 
do  otherwise  after  what  he  says  in 
regard  to  my  father.  I  am  very  much 
frightened,  for  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  I  shall  be  carried  away  like  my 
father  and  Mr.  Travis,  though  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is.  And  because 
I  am  afraid,  I  am  taking  with  me,  in  a 
little  box,  one  of  the  carrier  pigeons 
of  which  my  father  is  such  a  fancier. 
I  have  left  instructions  with  my  aunt 
that  if  the  carrier  returns  she  is  to 
transmit  the  message  to  you  without 
an  instant's  delay. 

Alice  Endicott.  i 

McBirnie,  with  an  exclamation  of  ad- 
miration for  Alice  Endicott,  handed  the 
girl's  letter  also  to  his  superior  and  turned 
toward  the  door. 

"  Hold  on!  "  said  the  Chief.  "Where  are 
you  going?" 

"  To  find  that  wireless  operator  and  make 
him  remember  what  the  call  was  he  used 
in  sending  Travis'  message.  He's  got  to 
remember  now! " 

A  half-hour  later  McBirnie,  in  ,the 
sending-room  of  the  wireless  station,  was 
laboring  with  the  bewildered  operator, 
whom  he  had  aroused  from  sleep,  when  the 
instrument  suddenly  began  registering  a 
call. 

"  What's  that?  "  the  Secret  Service  agent 
demanded. 

"Nothing!"  the  operator  replied  irri- 
tably. "It's  that  crazy  man  who's  been 
'jamming'  our  service  and  putting  in  fool 
calls  and  jokes  on  us  for  two  days." 

"Answer  him  now,  anyway!" 

The  operator  went  to  the  instrument. 

"What  does  he  say?"  demanded  Mc- 
Birnie. 

"As  usual,  he's  asking  if  we  are  the 
Washington  station— that  he  has  a  per- 
sonal message  for  the  President  only.  He 
wants  us  to  get  the  President  personally 
in  the  wireless  room  before  he'll  tell  what 
he  wants." 

"Where  is  he?  Who  is  he?  Have  you 
any  way  of  knowing?"  McBirnie  chafed. 

"No;  absolutely  none.  You  see,  all 
I  can  tell,"  the  operator  explained,  "is 
merely  that  he  is  within  communication 
radius  for  my  station— which  varies  from 
three  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  with 
the  weather  and— luck.  He  may  be  just 
across  the  Potomac— he  may  be  across 
the  Mississippi.  Maybe  in  Maine;  maybe 
in  the  Everglades.  But  much  more 
probably,  as  he  seems  to  be  able  to  call  us 
at  any  time  and  under  all  conditions,  he  is 
witlvn  a  few  hundred  miles." 

"Then  why  don't  you  tell  him  that  you 
have  the  President  in  the  room  with  you 
now?  Tell  him  anything — to  get  his 
message!"  McBirnie  directed  hotly. 

"  All  right! "  the  operator  acknowledged, 
and  volleyed  out  a  crackling  series  of 
electric-blue  flashes  from  his  high-power 
current.  "Cras-ash!"  the  power  rasped, 
and  the  flying  "wireless"  waves  spread  out 
in  every  direction  for  indefinite  hundreds 
of  miles  al'  about  to  catch  the  aerials  of  the 
mysterious  calling  station  and  get  their 
message.  And  "  Tap— ta-ap— tap!  "  the 
receptors  clamped  to  the  operator's  ears 
spoke  back  at  once. 

"  Tell  —  the — President —he — can  —  ha  ve 
—his— Secretary— of— War,"  the  reply 
slowly  registered  itself,  "  for— one— million 
—  dollars! " 

"Ask  who  it  is!"  commanded  McBirnie. 
"Ask  him  who,  where,  and  what  he  is,  and 
how  we  can  communicate  with  him  and 
know  he  has  the  Secretary  and  will  act  in 
good  faith  if  we  accept  his  offer.  What 
is  that,  now?"  the  detective  demanded 
impatiently  as,  after  the  operator  had  sent 
his  message,  the  reply  began  to  tap  back. 

"  He  ignores  the  first  part  of  our  mes- 
sage, Mr.  McBirnie,"  the  operator  replied. 
"  He  says  merely  he  has  the  Secretary;  we 
must  take  his  word  for  it,  trust  him  to 
carry  out  his  agreement  and— he  will  com- 
municate with  us  only  by  wireless!  " 

"Which  we  cannot  possibly  trace,  you 
say?"  McBirnie  iterated. 

"No;  not  possibly." 

"Then— ask  him  his  best  terms!" 
McBirnie  rasped.  "Now— what  does  he 
say?" 

" '  As  stated— unconditionally,'  the  oper- 
ator read  obediently.  "'C-O-D.'  What's 
C-O-D  in  the  code  ? "  he  ruminated  absently. 

McBirnie  seized  his  shoulder.  "That's 
not  code;  that's  commerce.  Cash  on  de- 
livery—you lobster!"  And  to  McBirnie's 
( Continued  on  Page  57) 
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dropper-filler;  nothing  to  screw  or  unscrew;  no  pistons,  plungers, 
valves  or  leather  washers  to  wear  out  or  go  wrong;  nothing  compli- 
cated or  to  get  out  of  order;  just  convenience  and  satisfaction.  To 
fill  the  Conklin  Pen,  simply  dip  pen  in  any  ink  and  press  Crescent- 
Filler— that's  all.  Cleaned  in  the  same  easy  manner.  Writes  perfectly 
—  smoothly  and  evenly  —  no  skips,  scratches  or  blot's. 
Rubber  ink  reservoir  guaranteed  for  Jive  years. 
Finest  14-k  gold  pens,  made  in  all  points.  Nibs  for  manifolding. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Prices,  $3.00,  fo.oo,  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

205  Manhattan  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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A 
Man 
Worth 


Looking 

At 
Twice 


IONDON,  by  common  consent  of  the  civilized  world,  for 
generations  has  been  the  Mecca  for  men's  styles  in  clothes. 
— A  To  describe  a  suit  as  English  was  to  give  it  a  character — 
a  letter  of  introduction.  A  man  who  was  known  to  have  his  clothes 
made  in  London  was  a  man  worth  looking  at  twice. 

This  attitude  has  not  changed.  London  is  still  the  dictator 
—  but  to-day  Londoners  are  wearing  American  clothes,  made  in 
America  by  Stein-Bloch. 

This  is  a  revolution  in  methods,  but  not  in  taste.  It  only 
indicates  that  the  Englishman  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  decisive 
superiority  of  Stein-Bloch  clothes  in  distinction  of  style  and  ease  of  fit. 

They  have  obtained  at  last  what  they  have  long  been  seeking — 
clothes  at  reasonable  prices,  ready  for  immediate  service  and  deeply 
imbued  with  the  thoroughbred  character  that  well  dressed  English- 
men demand. 

These  Stein-Bloch  clothes  are  at  your  disposal  —  ready  to  be 
examined  and  tried  on  before  the  glass  of  your  best  clothier — in 
your  own  home  town.    Go  there  and  try  them  on. 

Write  for  "  Smartness,"  which  shows  their  styles  and  explains 
the  reason  why  you  should  insist  on  the  Stein-Bloch  label.  It 
means  55  years  of  Knowing  How. 


Offices  and  Shops: 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  COMPANY 

Tailors  for  Men 

New  York : 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Building 


London: 
Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Oxford  St.,  West 
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There  was  a  time  when  men  just  happened  to  be  successful. 
Opportunity  came  their  way  and  took  them  along  with  it. 
Times  have  changed.  Now-a-days,  success  is  not  an  ac- 
cident; it  is  a  result. 

Business  and  Engineering-  enterprises  have  become  so  complex  that 
corporations  must  have  experts  to  handle  them  — trained  men  must  be  at 
the  head  of  every  department. 

Are  you  working  toward  the  head  in  your  chosen  occupation  ?  Are 
you  getting  the  training  that  will  entitle  you  to  the  management  of  your 
department  when  the  opportunity  arrives  ? 

The  American  School,  with  its  thirteen  years  of  experience,  with  its 

modern  and  thorough  system  of  teach- 
ing by  mail,  will  qualify  you  in  the 
higher  branches  of  either  business  or 
engineering  professions  —  will  give  you 
the  training  that  will  enable  you  to  force 
your  way  to  success. 

Don't  be  an  average  man  at  an 
average  salary.  Get  into  the  class  of 
successful  men. 

If  you  will  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon, 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  realize 
your  ambitions. 

The  coupon  will  bring  complete 
information  by  mail  —  not  an  agent. 
We  do  not  employ  representatives 
or  collectors. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 


American  School  of  Correspondence, 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  ad- 
vise me  how  I  can  qualify  for  position 
marked  11  X." 


.  Book-keeper 

.  Stenographer 

.  Accountant 

.  Cost  Accountant 

.  Systematizer 

.  Cert'f'd  Public  Acc'nt 

.  Auditor 

.  Business  Manager 
.  Commercial  Law 


.  Draftsman 

.  Architect 

.  Civil  Engineer 

.  Electrical  Engineer 

.  Mechanical  Engineer 

.  Sanitary  Engineer 

.  Steam  Engineer 

.  FirelnsuranceEng'r 

.  College  Preparatory 


Name . 


Address. 


cupation. 


Sat.  Eve.  Post,  10-16-  09. 


We  Help  Men  Help  Themselves 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Artistic  MISSION  LAMP 


Send  for 
New 
Booklet 
About 
Mission 
Portable 
Lamps 
and 
Domes 
MARION  MISSION 


An  artistic  reading   lamp  that  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  any  living 
room  or  library.   Gives  a  splendid 
light  to  read  by — sheds  a  soft, 
restful  light  through  the  room. 
Sent  complete,  ready  for  use,  for  either 

Gas,  Oil  or  Electricity 

made  of  Mission  Weathered 
bbed.  wax  finished  — 24  in. 
ith  handsome  4-panel  art  glass  shade 
of  green  and  white,  15  in.  square, 
7  in.  deep.  Fully  guaranteed  at 
our  special  low  price — $2.90. 
Address 

FIXTURE  CO.,  Dept.  B 10,  Marion,  Indiana 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 
kissing. — 
Eggs  to 
squabs  in  , 
4  weeks. 
IT'S  GREAT. 

National  Squab  Magazi 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  handsome  1909 
Free  Book,  how  to  make  money 
breeding  squabs.  Cloth-bound 
book  now  303  pages,  114  illus. 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid 
monthly).    Specimen  copy  10  Cts. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. ,  423  Howard  St. ,  Melroae,  Maaa. 

Lots  of  Fun  for  a  Dime  Fits  roof  of  mouth,  always  invisible, 

t_    M__  greatest  thing  yet.  Astonish andmystify 

Ventriloquist's  Double  Throat  your  friends.  Sing  like  a 
canary ;  whine  like  a  puppy ;  crow  like  a  rooster ;  meow  like  a 
cat  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  oi  field  and  forest.  Loads  of 
Fun.  Wonderful  invention.  Thousandssold.  Price  only  10c.  4 
for25cori2for50c.  Double  Throat  Co.,  Dept. 27.  Frenchlown.N.  J. 


PILL-CUT  SHEARS 


SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  AGENTS 


If  Mrs.  DeGoodie  made  $9.35  in  one  day 
selling  our  new  patented  Pull-Cut  Shears,  you 
should  make  not  less  than  $5.00  per  day, easy. 
Also  our  new  Absolute  Tension  Shear  is  a  big 
money  maker.  Send  me  your  name  and  address. 
S.  R.  MILLER,  Pres.,  364  Royal  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


1  Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 

Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  No  dirt.  No 
odor.  No  grease.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

5-25  E.  5th  Street.  Canton,  O. 


AfaAe  a  Good  Income/ 


operating  a  Daydark  Photo  Post  Card  Machine.  3  Photo  Postal  Cards  of  any 
object  made  and  delivered  on  the  spot  in  10  minutes.  No  experience  required — no 
dark  room  necessary.  All  work  done  in  the  machine  in  open  day.  Establish  a  profit- 
able business  at  home  by  opening  a  Daydark  Postal  Parlor  Ml,/1  J  11/1 
and  big  money  maker  on  the  street,  at  fairs,  etc.  IWHKevjOOQ  lYIOney. 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalog  and  sample  post  card  showing  fine  work  the  machine  does. 
DAYDARK  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  500  Temple  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  You  re  Young 


If  you're  just  at  the  stage  of  life  when  a  long  vista  of  rosy  prospects 
opens  before  you,  if  the  "forward  and  onward"  spirit  animates  you,  if 
you  want  individuality  in  everything — 

If  you  like  your  apparel  to  bear  the  impress  of  your  own  personality — 

Then  Kaufman  Campus  Togs  are  meant  for  you.  They  are  designed 
particularly  to  emphasize  the  personal  note — to  make  the  clothes  you 
buy  your  clothes,  and  not  merely  specimens  of  a  type. 

Kaufman  "Pre -Shrunk"  Campus  Togs 


are  not  merely  shapely,  elegant  and  dis- 
tinctive in  appearance,  but  all  the  style  and 
fit  which  you  see  in  them  at  first  will  last 
as  long  as  the  suit  does.  The  Kaufman 
"  Pre-Shrinking "  Process,  applied  before 
the  cloth  is  cut,  absolutely  insures  you 
against  the  damp-weather  ills  that  beset  the 
ordinary  suit. 

Your  dealer  has  a  suit  of  Kaufman  Campus 
Togs,  in  just  the  fabric  and  pattern,  and  with 
just  the  individual  touch  that  suits  you,  ready 
for  you  to  try  on.  See  for  yourself  how  it  brings 
out  your  good  points  to  the  best  advantage. 
Note  the  stamp  of  refinement  and  good  taste, 
coupled  with  the  charm  of  novelty. 


Then  ask  the  dealer  about  the  Kaufman 
guarantee — a  guarantee  which  no  other  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  make.  We  ourselves 
would  not  care  to  make  it  were  it  not  for  the 
Kaufman  "Pre-Shrinking"  Process,  which 
insures  permanency  of  shape  and  fit. 

You'll  find  that  Campus  Togs  represent  the 
ideal  in  young  men's  clothing  —  what  you 
have  long  been  looking  for,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  garments. 

We  issue  a  handsome  style-book  which 
illustrates  fully  the  correct  Fall  and  Winter 
fashions  in  dress  for  men.  Your  dealer  has 
it,  or  we'll  forward  it,  free,  for  the  asking. 
You'll  appreciate  it. 


(3) 


Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros.,  Chicago 


'X"  Ray  view 
showing  lock 


"How 
to  Set  a  Table" 


properly,  for  almost  any  occasion,  is  told  in  our  Free 
Booklet,  "Table  Satisfaction" — beautifully  illustrated. 
It  is  of  great  interest  to  women  who  entertain.  This 
booklet  will  also  protect  you  against  mistakes  in  buying 
dining  tables,  and  explains  about  the  new  device 

TheTyden  Duo-Style  Lock 

which  costs  you  nothing,  but  is  the  thing  that  makes  a  Pedestal  Dining 
Table  satisfactory  and  lasting. 

This  new  lock  will  be  found  on  almost  all  the  pedestal  dining  tables 
made  since  July  1st,  1909,  and  is  put  on  by  the  manufacturers 

Without  Extra  Charge 

The  pedestals  of  tables  fitted  with  this  lock  do  not 
have  to  be  opened  or  unlocked  when  die  top  is  extended 
to  permit  inserting  and  locking  in  place  one,  two  or 
three  leaves.  The  pedestal  is  always  under  the  center 
of  the  top  so  it  cannot  tip  over,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
pedestal  or  base  are  locked  together  so  they  cannot 
spread  apart,  and  the  table  ruined  by  warping. 

Look  for  the  Duo-Style  Mark 


You  can  be  sure  you  are  getting  your 
money's  worth  when  you  buy  a  Pedestal 
Dining  Table  by  having  the  dealer  open  the 
table  and  show  you  the  mark  which  says 
"Tvden  Duo-Style  Lock."  All  Furniture 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  this  extra  value 
without  charging  you  anything  extra  for  it. 

Pedestal  Dining  Tables  are  the  acknowl- 
edged correct  style,  giving  plenty  of  foot 
room,  and  are  graceful,  decorative  and  always 
satisfactory  if  fitted  with  Tyden  Duo-Style 
Locks. 

Write  the  Duo-Style  Lock  Advertising  Bureau, 
662  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  for  this 
interesting  booklet.  You  will  receive  prompt 
assistance  to  get  the  correctly  locked  table 
which  is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 


Insist  upon  your  next  dining  table  being 
fitted  with  this  lock  — if  the  table  is  not  locked 
in  this  way,  you  are  running  an  unnecessary 
risk  of  ruining  your  table,  having  it  tip  oyer, 
and  breaking  yourdishes,  the  base  spreading, 
top  sagging,  etc. 
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( Continued  from  Page  54) 
continued  attempts  to  parley  and  get  a 
clew  the  wireless  brought  him  no  other 
response.  Wherever  the  calling  station 
was  situated,  it  either  received  McBirnie's 
pleadings  no  longer  or  paid  them  no 
attention. 

"We  have  but  one  clew,  then,"  McBirnie 
said  in  reporting  to  his  Chief  an  hour  later. 
"That  is,  the  general  direction  the  aero- 
plane took.  It  started  across  the  Potomac 
for  the  Virginia  side  almost  directly  west. 
So  I  shall  follow  into  Virginia  in  search  of 
it.  I  shall  keep  the  department  informed 
of  my  whereabouts,  so  you  can  wire  me  if 
we  get  Miss  Alice  Endicott's  pigeon  back." 

"Very  well,"  the  Chief  acquiesced,  not 
knowing  anything  better  to  suggest.  And 
the  next  morning  the  Chief  had  just 
received  word  from  McBirnie  that  he  was 
in  Fauquier  and  had  found  no  trace,  when 
the  metal  cylinder  from  the  leg  of  the 
carrier  pigeon  was  brought  in.  He  opened 
it  and  found  a  message: 

It  is  flying  machines  they  have  per- 
fected, and  they  have  taken  us  to  Pine- 
top,  Mr.  Travis'  estate  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Send  help— send 
help!  Alice  Endicott. 

"  Pinetop?  —  Pinetop  ?  "  The  Chief  hastily 
sorted  through  a  mass  of  notes  that  he 
had  already  accumulated  regarding  Travis 
until  he  found  a  page  listing  the  Travis 
properties.  "Eighty  miles  from  Washing- 
ton! And  not  so  far  away  but  what  Mc- 
Birnie ought  to  be  able  to  get  immediate 
trace  of  them! " 

And  having  relayed  Alice's  message  with 
this  additional  information  to  McBirnie, 
he  sank  back  into  his  chair  with  a  fervent 
exclamation  of  relief,  thinking  of  the  five 
continents,  the  truculent  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  Bird  of  Peace. 

"Thank  God  they're  located! " 

Overhead  stretched  the  wide,  warped 
plane  of  the  aeroplane.  Close  to  her 
right,  but  not  touching  her,  was  a  man; 
to  her  left,  another.  No  sound  attended 
their  breathless  rush,  as  she  clutched 
desperately  the  straps  which  kept  her 
from  falling  from  the  car,  except  the  rustle 
of  the  air  against  the  wings  and  metal 
framework.  Like  a  million  fluid  darts  it 
beat  upon  her  cheeks  and  temples,  blowing 
the  hair  back  from  her  forehead.  Under- 
neath sped  the  night-shrouded  landscape, 
the  twinkling  lights  of  farmhouses,  a 
village  electrically  lighted.  As  the  moon 
broke  from  behind  clouds,  on  the  gloriously- 
gilded,  hilly  country  flashed  out  white  lines 
marking  the  roads,  and  thin,  bright  streaks 
which  denoted  steam  and  electric  railways. 

The  man  on  her  right  leaned  forward, 
and  under  his  hand  a  dim  electric  spark 
broke  forth,  illuminating  his  features. 

"Monsieur  Racicot!"  cried  Alice  Endi- 
cott. 

"That  one  himself,"  answered  Racicot, 
his  white  teeth  gleaming  in  a  smile.  "  Once 
I  operated  upon  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  But 
alas!  mademoiselle— the  execrable  police! 
Now,  behol'!  I  navigate  the  element  in 
which  I  formerly  traded." 

He  turned  the  light  upon  her,  his  eager 
eyes  wide  with  admiration,  then  upon  the 
bearded  face  of  their  companion. 

"Be  at  ease,  mademoiselle,"  he  assured 
her;  "that  one  speaks  no  English.  Recall! 
Since  Basle  I  have  not  seen  you— ages! 
You  remember  how,  between  Strassburg 
and  Basle,  I  talked  of  the  great  war, 
worldwide,  inevitable?  It  comes  now. 
You  and  I,  flying  through  the  night,  are 
the  beginning  of  it! " 

"Monsieur  Racicot"— the  girl  shrank 
from  him— "are  you  taking  me  to  my 
father?" 

"To  where  your  father  is,  mademoiselle 
— and  Monsieur  Travis  and  Monsieur 
Colbert.  But  they  are  nothing  now.  Pah ! 
they  are  lock'  up  by  me"— he  struck  his 
breast — "  Henri  Racicot!  I  now  am  every- 
thing!" 

"Locked  up!"  cried  Alice  Endicott  in 
terror.  "Why?" 

"Because,  mademoiselle,  they  have 
ideas  that  are  little,  while  I  have  grand 
ones!  Let  me  ask  something.  Can  you 
call  up  when  first  I  saw  you?— at  the 
entrance  to  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris,  when  I 
was  chauffeur  to  Monsieur  Travis?  Well, 
I  thought  nothing  then,  but  at  that 
moment  I  was  changed  unknown  to  me. 
Before  that  my  thoughts  had  been  little, 
like  other  men's  thoughts;  but  afterward 
they  were  big  ones.  I  had  contempt  for 
all  little  things— for  Monsieur  Travis  and 
Monsieur  Colbert;    for  little  Kings  and 


little  Presidents  and  little  Parliaments; 
for  little  nations  like  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  la  belle  France  herself!  From 
chauffeur  I  move'  in  one  step  to  become 
Monsieur  Travis'  partner;  but  I  did  not 
know  the  reason  of  the  change  in  me  which 
made  that  possible  until  two  years  have 
pass'.  Then,  behol' !  one  day  at  Strassburg 
I  see  again  the  American  mademoiselle 
that  I  had  seen  first  before  the  door  of 
Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris,  and  something  inside 
me  cry  aloud:  'There  is  she  that  is  the 
reason  of  the  change  in  you!  Henri 
Racicot,  you  love!'" 

"Monsieur  Racicot!"  Alice  Endicott's 
eyes  flashed  coldly.    "You  do  not  dare 

"Wait!"  And  the  Frenchman  made  a 
sweeping  gesture.  "  As  yet  you  understand 
nothing!  Did  I  say  anything  then?— no; 
for  the  time  was  not  yet  ready.  We  were 
working  on  something— Monsieur  Colbert 
and  the  German  Eller  and  the  Italian 
Caviale  and  myself— by  aid  of  Monsieur 
Travis'  money.  But  at  that  moment  most 
depended  upon  Monsieur  Colbert.  He  has 
ideas— remarkable!  But  not  like  mine! 
Monsieur  Colbert  had  said  wisely  to  him- 
self, '  Two  things  are  the  matter  with  the 
flying  machine.  As  yet,  men  fly  only  by 
adroitness.  By  long  practice  a  very  few 
expert  men  learn  to  balance  themselves  for 
a  few  moments  with  the  aeroplane,  but 
presently  the  man  forgets  to  balance 
himself  and  the  aeroplane  comes  down. 
Moreover,  the  aeroplane  can  stay  up  only 
while  it  is  moving;  but  presently  the 
engine  grows  hot,  it  stops,  and  the  aero- 
plane comes  down  also.  But  now'— it  is 
still  Monsieur  Colbert  who  is  speaking, 
mademoiselle—'  observe  the  Whitehead 
torpedo,  which  has  at  its  tail  a  sort  of  box, 
so  that  when  once  its  direction  is  chosen 
the  Whitehead  torpedo,  by  virtue  of  this 
box,  goes  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the 
other,  nor  up  nor  down,  but  keeps  auto- 
matically its  balance.  It  is  necessary,' 
said  Monsieur  Colbert,  'to  have  at  the 
tail  of  the  aeroplane  something  automat- 
ically governing  its  motion,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  fuel  which  will  not  heat 
the  engine;  then  men  will  fly,  not  as  now 
over  mere  parade  grounds,  but  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  if  they  wish  it.' " 

The  girl  started. 

"Then,  when  Mr.  Colbert's  motor  car 

broke  to  pieces  on  the  Rhine  road  ?" 

she  cried  excitedly. 

"  Mademoiselle,  he  was  testing  then  both 
the  control  and  the  fuel.  So  near  he  was 
to  succeeding!  Just  afterward  there  was 
disagreement  between  Monsieur  Travis 
and  Monsieur  Colbert— I  know  not  the 
reason.  Everything  was  packed  up  and 
we  came  to  America.  Here  the  work  was 
finished."  He  gesticulated  grandly  to  the 
wings  of  the  aeroplane.  "Observe!  It  is 
more  simple  than  the  automobile.  A  child 
can  run  it!  Still,  I  said  nothing,  but 
waited.  One  night  monsieur  went  away 
and  return'  with  Mr.  Endicott.  '  Now, 
Henri  Racicot!'  cried  I  to  myself,  'is  the 
time— strike! '  Everybody  is  with  me 
except  the  German,  Eller.  I  seize  Monsieur 
Colbert  and  Monsieur  Endicott  and  lock' 
them  up  " 

Alice  Endicott  uttered  a  cry. 

"Wait,  mademoiselle!  No  harm  has 
come  to  them.  Presently  after  comes  a 
message  from  Monsieur  Travis,  who  has 
reached  Washington,  to  the  German, 
Eller.  The  German  goes  and  gets  Mon- 
sieur Travis.  When  they  come  I  lock 
them  up  also.  Now  I  am  everything! 
Mademoiselle,  listen !  Tomorrow— in  three 
days— in  a  week — I  shall  have  one  million 
dollars!  With  one  million  dollars  forty 
machines  can  be  build'.  With  ten  ma- 
chines only,  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
unseen  by  any  one,  I  could  destroy  London. 
With  forty  machines,  in  one  night  I  can 
destroy  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg! But  forty  machines  is  the  begin- 
ning only.  I  will  get  more  money, 
more  machines!  Men  will  come  to  me. 
Mademoiselle,  five  hundred  thousand  men 
died  that  Napoleon  might  go  from  Paris 
to  Moscow  and  accomplish  nothing;  but 
when  I  am  ready,  in  one  night  if  I  wish  it, 
I  can  put  fifty  thousand  men  before  the 
doors  of  the  Kremlin,  and  in  the  morning, 
their  work  having  been  accomplis' — 
behol',  they  will  be  gone  again!  Since  the 
world  began  no  man  has  had  power  like 
me— Henri  Racicot!" 

The  girl  gasped  with  horror.  The 
Frenchman's  face  was  puffed  and  purple 
with  excitement,  and  his  eyes  shone  wildly. 

"Said  I  not,  mademoiselle,"  he  cried 
hoarsely,  "now  comes  the  great  war,  and 
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If  you  have  a  boy  who  is  a  terror  on  shoes  try  the 
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trkan  flc^' 


Everyday  shoes  that  will  save  you  money.  Will 
wear  like  you  have  always  wanted  a  shoe  to  wear. 
Made  to  stand  the  roughest  service.  Solid  through- 
out, but  not  heavy,  cumbersome  nor  awkward. 
Lasts  are  stylish,  neat,  boyish.  Fit  like  a  glove — 
comfortable.  Unlined;  a  lining  roughs  up  and  wears 
out  stockings.  Have  no  equal  for  winter  comfort 
and  protection.  All  heights  6  to  16  inches  — 
$2.50  to  $7. 

The  upper  leather  is  the  toughest,  strongest,  soft- 
est, most  pliable  leather  you  ever  saw.  It's  called 
Menz  "Ease"  process  of  tannage.  We  originated 
and  control  it,  and  you  can't  find  it  in  any  other 
shoe  but  the  "American  Boy  "  and  our  shoe  for 


"American  Boy"  illustrated,  10-inch  height,  stand- 
ard screw  fastened,  tan  and  black ;  <jj  AO  0 
sizes  1 0  to  1 3  % ,  $3.50;  sizes  1  to  5  K ,  *P^— 

CATALOG  C 

illustrates  this  same  shoe 
in  the  Menz  "Ease" 
and  thirty  other  styles 
Menz  '  *  Ease  "  and 
"American  Boy"  from 
6-inch  work  shoe  to 
16-inch  Hunting 
Boots. 

Always  find  yellow 
label  and  name  on  sole 
Buy  ot  your  dealer  if  you 
can.  If  he  hasn't  them  or 
refuses  to  order,  you  can 
buy  direct  from  us  at  reg- 
ular retail  prices,  delivery 
charges  prepaid. 

Menzies  Shoe 
Company 

Makers 

431  Gratiot 
Avenue 
Detroit 
Mich 


The  Oil  That  Turns 
Minutes  To  Miles 

Vacuum  MOBILOILrelieves  your  automobile  of 
wearand  friction, andleavesit  freeto  wrestle  with 
the  minutes  and  the  miles.  It  makes  perfect  lubri- 
cation a  scientific  certainty  and  saves  paying  for 
experiments  and  accidents,  disguised  as  repairs. 

VACUUM 

MOBILOIL 

is  made  in  six  different  grades  for  various  kinds 
of  automobiles.  One  of  these  grades  is  the 
ojie  oil  the  label  of  which  guarantees  it  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  your  car. 

Do  not  experiment  Write  for  free  booklet,  list- 
ing every  automobile  made  and  showing  grade 
of  MOBILOIL  necessary  for  its  perfect  lubri- 
cation. Also  contains  track  records  to  date 
and  other  facts  of  vital  interest  to  motorists. 

MOBILOIL  in  barrels,  and  in  cans  with  patent 
pouring  spout,  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Manufactured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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in  the  toilet 
in  the  sick  room 
in  the  nursery 
in  the  cellar 
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Formacone,  the  formaldehyde  disinfector,  is  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  the  New  York  Central  Rail  Road  and 
many  other  prominent  institutions.  Other  references 
on  request.     Formacone  Outfit,  complete,  One  Dollar. 

THE  FORMACONE  CO. 

50  Church  Street  New  York 
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MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 


SHORT  STORIES— lc.  to  Sc.  a  word.  We  sell 
I  stories,  plays,  and  book  Manuscripts, on  com- 
mission; we  criticize  and  revise  them  and  tell  you 
I  where  to  sell  them.  Story-Writing  and  Jour- 
j  nallsm  taught  by  mail.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
'Writing  for  Profit";  tells  how.  The 
National  Press  Association,  67  The  Baldwin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


we  two  flying  through  the  night  are  the 
beginning  of  it?  Mademoiselle,  what 
Antony  offered  to  Cleopatra— that  is 
nothing!  What  Napoleon  offered  to 
Josephine— that  is  nothing!  Mademoiselle, 
it  was  gunpowder  that  made  the  nations: 
I,  Henri  Racicot,  with  the  flying  machine 
will  make  the  great  empire.  Mademoiselle, 
I  offer  you —the  world !  Since  the  beginning 
no  man  has  offered  any  woman  so  much. 
Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me  and  take  it! " 

Alice  Endicott  screamed  in  terror  as  he 
reached  his  hand  toward  her.  She  turned 
away  with  uncontrollable  repugnance  from 
his  face,  bloated  with  desire,  ambition  and 
the  sense  of  power  over  mankind. 

The  aeroplane  rushed  up  a  mountainside, 
the  treetops  murmuring  just  under  them. 
A  wooded  peak  suddenly  lifted  itself  out 
of  the  darkness,  shot  aloft  until  it  almost 
touched  the  car,  then  sank  away  again  into 
another  valley,  where  stood  a  rambling 
group  of  buildings— a  huge  white  dwelling 
overlooking  a  sloping  bluff,  sheds  ranged 
on  a  level  plot,  a  conservatory,  stables, 
and  above,  dimly  discernible,  a  wireless 
tower.  Alice  Endicott  recognized  it  as 
Travis'  West  Virginia  mountain  home. 
Out  of  the  darkness  flashed  suddenly  the 
brilliant  whiteness  of  an  electric  light  cut- 
ting a  radiant  bar  across  the  night.  Racicot 
brought  the  aeroplane  down  in  front  of 
the  rambling  sheds;  it  hovered  like  a  light- 
ing bird,  and  settled  softly  on  a  wooden 
runway.  He  threw  off  the  straps  that 
bound  them  to  the  car. 

"Monsieur  Racicot,"  cried  the  girl  in 
fright,  "  I  demand  to  see  my  father! 

"  Not  yet,  mademoiselle,"  the  French- 
man answered,  "but  after  love  for  me  has 
come  to  you! " 

She  followed,  perforce,  as  he  led  the  way 
toward  the  house.  For  an  instant  more 
the  white  searchlight  illumined  house, 
sheds  and  a  little  cabin  with  barred  win- 
dows, and  she  wondered  whether  this  was 
to  be  her  prison.  Then  the  light  went  out, 
and  they  turned  from  the  cabin  and  entered 
the  main  building,  characteristic  of  Travis' 
luxurious  tastes.  A  silent,  slender  German 
woman  met  them,  led  the  girl  to  a  room  in 
the  west  wing,  and  closed  and  locked  the 
door  upon  her. 

When  daylight  came  Alice  Endicott 
wrote  her  brief  note  to  Detective  McBirnie, 
slipped  it  into  a  little  metal  case  and 
fastened  it  to  the  leg  of  the  carrier  pigeon. 
Holding  the  pigeon  to  the  window  she 
released  it.  It  fluttered  dizzily  to  the 
nearest  shed  and  alighted.  She  thought  it 
would  not  fly.  It  rose  and  flapped  its 
way  to  the  cabin,  whose  barred  windows 
Alice  had  noted,  and  perched  upon  the 
window-sill,  preening  its  feathers.  Then, 
while  she  watched,  a  stealthy  hand  ap- 
peared at  the  open  window  of  the  cabin, 
seized  the  bird  and  drew  it  in. 

Alice  Endicott  uttered  a  cry  of  grief  and 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  in  a  tempest  of 
despair. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 

THE  INSURGENTS 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

But  that  is  not  all.  Later  on,  the  Con- 
ference Committee  again  feared  that  the 
remaining  language  might  give  the  Presi- 
dent's employees  too  much  investigating 
power;  and  so  the  Conference  Committee 
actually  struck  out  the  following  words 
from  the  provision  quoted  above:  "To 
make  thorough  investigations  and  examina- 
tions into  the  production,  commerce  and  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  all  conditions  affecting  the  same." 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  Astonish- 
ing, is  it  not  ?  How  could  any  advocate  of 
a  genuine  non-partisan  Tariff  Commission 
vote  for  a  bill  containing  such  a  deformity? 
At  the  risk  of  taking  up  space  I  shall 
quote  again  the  provision  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  in  the  Senate  and  the 
provision  as  it  came  out  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  and  you  will  see  the  difference 
at  a  glance.  The  italicized  words  in  the 
provision  which  we  passed  through  the 
Senate  are  the  words  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee struck  out. 

The  provision  as  passed  by  the  Senate: 

"To  secure  information  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  section,  and 
information  which  mill  be  useful  to  Congress 
in  tariff  legislation  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as  may 


It  Fits 


There's  one  paper  that  is  made  solely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  amateur — a  paper 
that  has  the  quality  that  gives  the  best  results 
from  amateur  negatives:  — 

VELOX 

If  you  do  your  own  printing,  Velox  will  be  easiest  for  you 
to  work  because  it  fits  your  negatives.  If  you  have  a  professional 
finish  your  work,  he  can  give  you  the  best  results  on  Velox — 
because  it  fits  your  negatives. 

There's  a  wide  variety  in  surfaces,  weights  and  grades. 

If  your  developer  and  finisher  doesn't  use  Velox, 
write  us;  we  will  tell  you  of  one  who  does. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Women's  $1.25 
Misses'  $1.00 


Men's  $1.50 
Child's  90c 

Tailor-Made  Comfy 

An  exceedingly  handsome  felt  slipper,  trim 
and  neat  as  its  name  implies  and  very  dressy. 
Made  of  pure  "Comfy  Felt,"  with  one  inch 
of  carded  wool  between  felt  inner  sole  and  felt 
and  soft  leather  outer  soles,  making  a  perfect 
cushion  tread.  Spring  heels. 

Ideal  for  the  bed-room. 
Colors 

Women's :  Natiy  Blue,  Gray,  Red,  Wine, 
Brown,  Catawba,  Old  Rose,  Light  Blue, 
'Pink  and  Lavender. 

Misses'  and  Child's:  'Pink,  Light  Blue 
and  Red. 

Men's :  Black,  NaOyBlue,  Red  and  Gray. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  No.  38  showing  many  new  styles. 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 
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Sharpen  Your  Grapho- 

phone  Needles 

With  Bnnta  Sharpener,  and 
make  one  needle  play  600 
tunes.   By  mail,  $1. 

512  Delaware  Aye.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Banta  Needle  Grinder  Co. 


—  Try  it  for  Ten  Days  at  Our  Expense  — 

Then  You'll  Realize  the 

"U.S."  AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL  SHARPENER 

Is  the  Only  Practical 
Pointer  Ever  Produced 

(\m  flffor*  Send  U5  J3.50— we'll  ship  a  complete  U.  S. 
UUI  Ulilzi  m  Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  with  2  extra 
knives  prepaid  —  use  it  for  10  days  —test  it  in  every  reason- 
able way  — make  the  machine  prove  itself  all  we  claim  for  it 
—  then  if  you're  not  satisfied  ahip  it  back  collect  and  get 
your  $3.50  back.  Surely  this  offer  Proves  our  Confidence  ? 
OUR  CLAIMS :  Costs  only  lc  a  day-  Saves  10c  a  day 
in  Time  —  dirt  and  annoyance  wher- 
ever three  pencil  users  work.  Cuts 
off  enough 
and  No  More 
<-^^H  — After  pencil 
\.      CO  '  5  sharpened 

 #■  you  can  turn  the 

  handle  all  day — it 

1  /  ^"'"'jll  •     '    ••  ™ore 

'      r-WtJKI       than  necessary.    No  parts 
to  break  or  be  put  out  of 
order.  It  does  nut  grind—  it 
cuts  —  the  blades  cut  down- 
ward with  the  grain  of 
the  pencil  wood  with- 
OQttw  istingthe  pencil, 
making  it  impossible 
to  break  the  lead. 

Get  our  Book  "A 
Saving  Pointer'*— tells 
you  how  to  itop  an 
important  office  leak- 
it's  free  —  ask  for  it. 
Trial  of  the  U.S.  Auto- 
matic PencilSharpener 
is  Proof  that  it  is  Sav- 
ing, Practical,  Indis- 
pensable in  every  office.  (Jet  one  on  trial  today  —  Now. 
AUTOMATIC  PENCIL  SHARPENER  CO.,  Inc. 

—  Dept.  D,  Spring  and  Crosby  Sts.,  New  York  City  —J 


(or  irrigating  fields,  lor 

house  and  at  the  barn. 


Running  Water 

^^MSS^Kaiua  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  A  D  and  estimate. 
We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO.. 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Factory  :  Chester, Pa. 


SEND  3  DIMES  FOR  ONE 

of  our  NEW  "EASY-CUT"  Self-Sharpening  Shears— wonderful 
invention.  Frank  Thomas  of  Syracuse  made  $22.50  in  four  days;  why 
not  you  ?   We  show  you  HOW — Outfit  free.    National  Importing  Co.,  206  S.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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At  Last! 

The  PERFECT 

Vacuum  Cleaner 
For  the  HOME 


Read  below  our  Special  in- 
troductory offer  —  SENT 
ON  TRIAL  and  the 
Rock  Bottom 
Price  direct 


to  you 


to  Work 


NO  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 
No  Engine  No  Machinery 

Just  natural  motion  by  one  person,  and  per- 
fect suction  —  simply  wonderful  cleaning  power 
—easier  to  work  than  a  carpet  sweeper.  And 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all  I  The  vacuum 
cleaning  problem  solved  at  last.  Write  for 
booklet  (sent  free),  which  explains  our  trial 
offer  to  housewives. 

Introductory  Offer  Sent  on  trial  at  the 
    Rock  Bottom  price  di- 
rect if  you  act  at  once.  Write  today  for  special 
price  and  free  booklet. 

Allen  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company 

1901  California  Avenue,  Dept.4017,  CHICAGO 


I  MAKE  and  SELL 

THE  ONLY  GUARANTEED  COLLARS 

in  the  United  States,which  means — 

Your  money  back  if  my  collars  shrink, 
crack,  lose  shape,  or  prove  unsatisfactory. 

Eight  Collars  like  this  for  $1,  or  two  for  25c. 


This  Collar,  with  1  i  inch  space,  top  and  bottom, 
is  known  as  style  "A  117  " 

Send  for  my  Free  Style  Book  which  shows 
latest  styles  in  collars,  cuffs,  and  men's 
furnishings,  which  I  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, eliminating  middleman's  profits. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

Offices  3d  Floor  State  Bank  Bldg.    TVoy ,  N.  Y. 
**  The  Home  of  Good  Collars  " 
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Letter  File 

Holds  20,000  Letters 

Delivered 
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l\Venthered)DUST 
PROOF,  Roller 
Bearings,  Patent  Follower, 
Legal  and  Bill  sizes  propor- 
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2DrawerFile,$7.70.  3DrawerFile, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


be  required  to  make  thorough  investigations 
and  examinations  into  the  production,  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  and  all  conditions  affecting 
the  same." 

The  provision  as  it  came  out  of  confer- 
ence, and  as  it  now  appears  in  the  law: 

"To  secure  information  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  section  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  customs  laws,  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  persons 
as  may  be  required." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  publicly-declared 
intention  of  the  President  to  direct  these 
men  whom  he  is  authorized  to  "employ" 
to  make  investigation  into  tariff  schedules. 
(Mark  you,  the  President  cannot  "appoint " 
— he  can  only  "employ"  these  men.  The 
difference  will  develop  later.) 

But  do  these  few  words  give  him  the 
power?  Senator  Hale,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  repeatedly  declared  with 
savage  emphasis  in  open  Senate,  the  day 
before  the  conference  report— the  present 
law — was  voted  on,  that  this  mutilated 
section  does  not  authorize  the  President 
to  employ  tariff  experts  to  do  any  work 
that  a  Tariff  Commission  could  do;  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  prevent  just  that  thing  when 
they  struck  out  the  words  I  have  quoted; 
and  that  the  action  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee was  unanimous — Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
acting  alike,  you  see. 

He  said  in  open  Senate:  "The  attitude 
adopted  by  the  conference,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  abso- 
lutely excludes  not  only  the  idea  of  a  tariff 
commission,  but  of  any  authority  to  be 
given  to  the  President  in  any  way  to  open  the 
subject  by  investigation  himself.  The  lan- 
guage cannot  be  plainer  than  that.    .    .  . 

"  You  can  have  nothing  that  shows  more 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  provision  than  the 
striking  out  of  the  words  '  and  information 
which  shall  be  useful  to  Congress  in  tariff 
legislation.'  That  was  not  done  unad- 
visedly.   .    .  . 

"  Language  cannot  give  a  more  restricted 
scope  to  the  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
President  under  this  provision.  What  is 
that  authority?  What  is  the  business  of 
the  President  under  the  maximum  and 
minimum  provision?  It  is  not  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  labor  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  relative  cost  of  labor  there  and 
here.  He  is  limited  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  discrimination  that  is  made  by  other 
countries  against  the  United  States.  He 
so  understands  it.  I  understand  that  he  so 
understands  it.  I  do  not  believe  and  I  do 
not  expect  and  I  do  not  fear  that  the 
President  would  seek  to  amplify  this 
authority.    .    .  . 

"When  this  subject  came  up  I  went  over 
this  whole  question  with  the  President  as 
to  his  scope  of  duties.  I  showed  to  him 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  keep  this 
subject  open,  but  to  confine  him  to  the 
question  of  discriminations,  discriminating 
duties  and  discriminating  processes  by 
other  powers.  ...  I  have  no  fear  the 
President  will  undertake  to  exceed  that." 

The  reason  I  quote  all  the  above— and 
there  was  more  like  it — is  that  it  came  from 
the  head  of  the  great  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  holds  the  fate  of  the  so-called 
commission  "  authorized  by  the  law,"  which 
you  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  in 
the  hollow  of  its  hand.  Its  capital  im- 
portance becomes  clear,  too,  when  you 
reflect  that' Senator  Hale  stated  not  only 
the  view  of  the  Conference  Committee,  but 
the  determined  opinion  of  those  controlling 
men  in  Congress  who  are  bitterly  hostile  to 
a  Tariff  Commission  in  any  shape  or  form. 

So  you  see  where  we  are  on  the  Tariff 
Commission — on  the  change  in  our  methods 
of  tariff  building.  Or  can  you  see  where 
we  are?  President  Taft  will  do  all  he  can 
do — but  how  much  can  he  do? 

That  you  may  understand  just  what  the 
work  of  a  real  commission  would  be,  and 
thus  see  where  the  tariff-commission  idea 
is  left  by  the  present  law,  I  quote  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  nearly  two  years  ago 
and  which  is  now  pending: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  there  is  hereby 
created  a  commission  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  commission  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
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i  CHICAGO.  T  .  : 


Eight  years  of  successful 
instruction  of  the  larg- 
est body  of  nurses 
in  existence. 

Thousands  of  our  graduates 
are  earning  from  $10  $25 
a  week. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
our  Year  Book  giving  com- 
plete explanation  of  our 
method,  with  specimens  of 
study  material  and  stories  of 
actual  experiences  by  scores 
of  our  nurses  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


members  of  The  Chautauqua  Nurses'  Club  of  Philadelphia 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 


Our  entire  method  of  training 
is  by  correspondence.  We  teach 
beginners,  practical  nurses  and 
trained  nurses. 
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Do  You  Want  More  Money? 


9 

l  #  Learn  how  to  build  up  a  business !  You  will  be 
k  1  well  paid  for  such  knowledge.  Every  concern  in 
the  country  has  room  for  a  man  with  business  build- 
ing  ability.  We  teach  you  how  to  be  a  salesman- 
in-print.  How  to  put  selling  arguments  into 
booklets  and  then  make  the  booklets  readable. 
How  to  write  business  'getting  advertisements. 
How  to  command  $25  to  $100  weekly.  Proper 
methods  of  illustration,  compilation  and  typographical  ar- 
rangements are  special  features  of  this  course.  Also  com- 
bined are  practical  instructions  in  all  branches  of  printing, 
estimating  cost,  etc.     Write  today  for  Booklet  "H." 

Sayles  Business  Building  System,  1193  Broadway,  NewYork  City 
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EASY  DYES 

Best  for  STENCILING  STAMPING 
AND  HOME  DYEING 

IN  TUBES  20  SHADES  15CEACH 

AMERICAN  COLOR  CO.,  Indianapolis 


C  &  H  ARCH 
Instep  Supports 

C  &  H  Arch  Shank  Co..  Dept.  E.  Brockton,  Masa. 

MEN  WANTED 

1200  men  $/?92  Proflt 

average     *D        Pe*"  day 

Selling  "WEAR-EVER"  Aluminum 
Specialties 

Half  of  these  men  had  no  previous  experience. 
Work  made  pleasant  by  our  175  page  Instruc- 
tion Book.  No  door-to-door  canvassing.  Let 
us  show  you  what  others  have  done.  Address 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. .  Desk  1 9.  Pittsburg ,  Pa. 
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President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  members  of  said  commission  to  be 
appointed  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
qualifications  as  specified  in  this  act  and 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations. 
The  composition  of  the  commission  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  as  follows:  First, 
three  members  identified  with  the  pro- 
ducing interests;  second,  one  member 
a  lawyer  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  customs  and  tariff  laws  of  the 
United  States;  third,  one  member  who 
has  had  special  experience  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  customs  and 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States;  fourth, 
one  member  familiar  with  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
affecting  competition  of  foreign  products 
with  products  of  the  United  States  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  customs 
and  tariff  laws  of  those  countries;  fifth, 
one  economist  and  statistician  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
prices  and  cost  of  production  as  affecting 
the  tariff.  No  member  shall  belong  to 
either  branch  of  Congress.  The  members 
of  said  commission  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  but  any  commissioner 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.  The  commissioner  first 
named  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. Each  commissioner  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $7500.  The  com- 
mission shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  $3600.  The 
commission  shall  have  the  power  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other 
employees  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  its  duties. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
commission  to  investigate  immediately  the 
cost  of  production  of  all  articles  covered 
by  the  tariff,  with  special  reference  to  the 
prices  paid  American  labor  in  comparison 
with  the  prices  paid  foreign  labor,  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  whether  domestic 
or  imported,  entering  into  manufactured 
articles,  the  condition  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  as  affecting  American 
products,  and  all  other  facts  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  said  commission,  may  be 
necessary  or  helpful  to  Congress  in  provid- 
ing equitable  rates  of  duties  on  any  article; 
and,  in  general,  to  thoroughly  investigate 
all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  commercial 
and  mining  interests  of  the  United  States 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  or 
helpful  to  Congress  in  enacting  customs 
tariff  laws. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  said  commission  shall 
tabulate  the  results  of  said  investigation 
and  submit  the  same  to  Congress,  together 
with  an  explanatory  report  of  said  facts 
so  ascertained ;  and  said  tabulation  of  said 
facts  and  report  in  explanation  of  the  same 
shall  be  laid  before  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  for  the  use,  information, 
and  guidance  of  Congress;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  by  the  direction  of  Congress 
by  resolution,  said  commission  shall  sit 
with  said  above-named  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  during  the  sessions 
of  said  committees  when  said  committees 
are  drafting  or  considering  any  bill  affect- 
ing the  customs  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
commission  to  study  and  investigate  all 
rulings  and  classifications  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  which  new  articles  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  customs 
tariff  law  are  now  included  in  the  operation 
of  said  law;  and  also  make  a  study  of  the 
classifications  recently  adopted  in  the  cus- 
toms tariff  laws  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world;  and  to  submit  to 
Congress  the  result  of  said  investigations, 
together  with  a  draft  of  a  scheme  for  the 
scientific  classification  of  tariff  schedules. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  said  commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  sit  and  hold  hearings  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  commission,  through  one  or 
more  members  thereof,  to  personally  visit 
every  section  of  the  country  and  personally 
investigate  the  conditions  of  each  section 
with  reference  to  the  tariff;  it  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  visit,  through  one  or 
more  of  its  members  or  employees,  such 
foreign  countries  as  may  be  found  necessary 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  Said  com- 
mission, in  pursuing  its  investigations  as 
above  provided,  shall  have  the  power  to 
take  testimony,  administer  oaths,  and  re- 
quire the  production  of  books  and  papers 


for  the  purpose  of  the  accurate  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
to  Congress,  as  herein  before  provided. 
The  principal  offices  of  said  commission 
shall  be  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
said  commission  may  hire  suitable  offices 
for  its  use  and  procure  all  necessary  office 
supplies.  Should  said  commission  require  | 
the  attendance  of  any  witness,  either  in 
Washington  or  at  any  other  place  not  the 
home  of  said  witness,  said  w'tness  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

"All  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission, 
including  all  necessary  expenses  for  trans- 
portation incurred  by  the  commissioners, 
or  by  their  employees  under  their  orders, 
in  making  any  investigations,  or  upon 
official  business  in  any  other  places  than 
in  Washington,  shall  be  paid  on  the  presen- 
tation of  itemized  vouchers,  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commission.  The 
sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission authorized  by  this  act." 

So  you  see  that  even  if  the  provision 
which  we  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
Senate  were  now  a  part  of  the  law  it  cou'd 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  permanent, 
non-partisan  Tariff  Commission.  It  would, 
of  course,  do  great  good  if  we  always  were 
to  have  a  President  as  determined  on  get- 
ting tariff  facts  as  is  President  Taft. 

But  suppose  we  should  have  a  President 
who  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tariff  commis- 
sion idea,  as  so  many  prominent  public  men 
of  the  old  school  are— as  Speaker  Cannon  is, 
for  example,  or  Senator  Hale,  who  earnestly 
opposes  the  whole  idea,  or  Senator  Depew, 
who  ridiculed  such  a  commission  in  open 
debate,  or  any  men  of  like  opinions,  young 
or  old? 

You  see  what  would  happen.  Such  a 
President  would  not  employ  these  experts 
at  all,  and,  if  he  did,  would  not  direct  them 
to  make  tariff  investigations— for  that  pro- 
vision did  not  compel  or  even  direct  him  to  do 
either. 

Mind  you,  that  is  what  would  happen 
even  if  the  Conference  Committee  had  let 
stand  our  provision  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  experts  to  get  information 
"useful  to  Congress  in  tariff  legislation," 
and  so  forth  and  so  on,  as  it  was  when 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

But,  as  you  have  seen,  the  Conference 
Committee  did  not  leave  it  as  it  was  when 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  No,  indeed! 
The  Conference  Committee  tried  to  pull 
every  tooth  out  of  that  provision,  as  I  have 
shown.  And  the  little  that  the  Conference 
Committee  left  is  all  that  the  President  has 
to  go  on. 

So  it  is  plain,  is  it  not,  that  this  great 
industrial  Nation  cannot  hobble  along  on 
such  a  broken  crutch  ?  Nothing  will  answer 
the  business  needs  of  the  American  people 
but  a  permanent,  non-partisan  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  number  of  its  members  fixed 
by  law,  whose  duties  are  accurately  defined 
in  the  statute  and  whose  powers  are  ample 
for  the  doing  of  those  duties. 

Suppose  we  should  abolish  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  in  its  place  put 
on  the  statute  books  a  few  lines  author- 
izing the  President  to  employ  such  persons 
as  he  pleased,  with  no  duties  except  to  ad- 
vise him  about  the  execution  of  railroad 
legislation  Is  there  a  voter  in  the  United 
States  who  would  stand  for  that  ?  Yet  that 
is  just  exactly  what  Congress  did  with  the 
tariff-commission  idea. 

So  the  insurgent  Republican  Senators 
demand  that  great  reform  first  of  all;  and 
then,  when  such  a  Tariff  Commission  is 
established  and  has  done  its  work,  they 
demand  that  the  next  tariff,  whenever  it  is 
again  revised,  shall  be  made  upon  facts 
which  th's  commission  finds  and  reports  to 
Congress  and  the  country.  That  means  an 
end  to  tariff  errors  and  injustices,  an  end 
to  business  d'sturbance  by  tariff  revisions, 
an  end  to  partisan  fury  in  adjusting  the 
details  of  the  great  business  law  of  the 
people,  an  end  to  "log-rolling"  and  barter 
and  trade  in  fixing  tariff  rates. 

The  insurgents  believe  that  these  great 
results  are  what  the  American  people  need 
and  want.  And  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
the  policies  of  our  party.    Our  party!  It 
is  not  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  the  Presi- 
dent—no! it  is  our  millions  of  voters.  The  I 
Republican  party  is  found  on  the  farms  [ 
and  the  railroads,  in  the  shops  and  mines 
and  mills  and  stores  of  the  Nation.  Its 
highest  council  and  final  court  is  held  | 
about  the  American  fireside. 


Three  Years  or  More 
to  Grow  an  Oyster 

It  takes  three  years,  or  more,  for  the  sea  to  put  its  flavor 
into  an  oyster. 

It  takes  three  hours,  or  less,  for  the  "open  tub"  to  wash 
that  flavor  out. 

The  Sealshipt  Oyster,  when  it  reaches  you,  has  all  the 
flavor  that  the  sea  put  into  it. 

And  all  oysters  in  bulk  not  shipped  the  Sealshipt  way  are 

shipped  in  open  tubs. 

Sealshipt  Oysters 

Untouched  by  Human  Hands 


The  liquor  you  get  with  open  tub  oysters  has 
nothing;  to  do  with  the  natural  oyster. 

It  is  simply  the  water  that  sloshes  around  in  the 
tub  and  washes  the  goodness  out  of  the  oyster. 

The  water  in  the  tub  comes  frdm  the  ice  used 
in  refrigerating. 

The  ice,  as  it  melts,  is  replaced  by  the  express- 
man.  He  uses  his  naked  hands.   It  is  railroad  ice. 

The  tubs  become  watersoaked,  and  as  the 
taste  of  the  sea  washes  out  of  the  oyster,  the 
taste  of  the  tub  washes  in. 

All  the  Flavor  Saved 

Sealshipt  oysters  are  shipped  in  air-tight,  germ- 
proof  containers — each  container  packed  in  our 
patent  Sealshiptors.  The  containers  are  packed  in 
ice.    But  no  ice  or  water  ever  touches  the  oysters. 

The  oysters  are  packed  in  the  containers  solid 
—  no  liquor.  They  are  sealed  at  the  seaside  and 
your  dealer  is  the  first  to  break  that  seal. 


Not  a  particle  of  the  sea  flavor  is  washed  out  of 
the  oysters.    No  other  flavor  can  be  washed  in. 

Sealshipt  oysters,  as  they  come  to  you  are  just 
as  they  were  when  dredged  from  the  deep. 

When  you  buy  Sealshipt  oysters,  you  get  no 
liquor  —  nothing  but  solid  meat.  If  you  have 
been  buying  oysters  by  the  quart,  get  only  a 
pint  of  Sealshipt. 

The  Sealshipt  price  is  the  standard  of  oyster 
value.    If  you  nay  less  you  get  less. 

For  open  tun  oysters  are  half  water,  at  best, 
while  Sealshipts  are  nothing  but  plump,  firm, 
tempting,  delicious  morsels  of  sea  food. 

"Seaside  Oyster  Dishes"  Free 

If  you  want  to  know  the  flavor  of  the  real  sea 
oyster,  write  us  the  name  of  your  oyster  dealer. 
We  will  send  you,  free,  our  book  "46  New  Seaside 
Oyster  Dishes,"  which  gives  many  shore  recipes, 
unknown  inland.     Address,  Department  25  A. 


•.j,--ii:if.f.:-^. 


The  Sealshipt  Oyster  System,  Inc. 

:    ,'  iFormerly  National  Oyster  Carrier  Co.' 


Sealshipt  Oyster  Stations 
at  80  Coast  Points 

.';  M*mt>rrl  of  Americ 


General  Office  and  Factory: 

South  Norwalk.  Conn. 
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A  Vital  Need  of  All  Who  Read 

A  good  encyclopedia  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  your  home.  It  is  your  one  and  only 
source  of  general  information.  It  is  an  investment  —  an  investment  in  intelligence;  and  the  more 
you  use  it,  the  greater  your  profit.  The  practical  value  of  an  encyclopedia  will  demonstrate  itself  to 
you  every  day  of  your  life.    No  individual  can  acquire  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  world's  knowledge. 

Nobody  can  grasp  and  retain  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  information 
that  he  needs  day  by  day.  An  encyclopedia  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  virtually  a  vast  filing-system  of  material,  condense*  1, 
arranged,  and  adapted  to  ready  reference.  Hitherto,  encyclopedia-^ 
have  generally  been  too  bulky  for  busy  people  and  too  costly  for  a 
modest  income ;  or  else  they  have  been  cheap  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
price — mere  makeshifts,  thrown  together  at  random.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  present  a  broad-gauge  work  of  reference  at  low  cost  in 

The  Practical  Home 
Encyclopedia 

8  volumes — More  than  7,000  pages — Thousands  of  illustrations  — 

Colored  maps  with  special  index  features. 
An  atlas  of  the  world — A  comprehensive  gazetteer — A  biographical 
dictionary — A  summary  of  history — A  lexicon  of  science  and  the  arts. 

THE  PRACTICAL  HOME  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  a  compact,  convenient  work, 
especially  designed,  as  its  title  indicates,  for  the  home  and  for  those  everywhere  who  wish 
the  gist  of  a  matter  and  wish  it  ready  to  their  hand.  Its  editor-in-chief,  George  J.  Hagar, 
editor  of  "Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of  United  States  History,"  and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  "International  Cyclopaedia,"  has  been  assisted  by  scores  of  special  contributors 
in  the  various  domains  of  activity  and  learning.  Among  these  are,  for  example,  such 
prominent  authorities  as  Charles  A.  Conant,  expert  in  banking  and  finance  ;  O.  P.  Austin, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Daniel  C.  Roper,  expert  division  chief  of  the  United 
States  Census;  the  late  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale;  John  H.  Hammond,  consulting  engineer; 
Mrs.  Virginia  Terhune  (Marion  Harland);  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  archbishop  of  Baltimore; 
Victor  Rosewater,  editor  of  the  Omaha  "Bee"  ;  etc.,  etc. — a  list  so  elaborate  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

THE  PRACTICAL  HOME  ENCYCLOPEDIA  may  not  only  be  referred  to  for  immediate 
information  on  any  specific  point,  but  may  also  be  made  the  basis  of  courses  of  reading  in  various 
subjects,  thus  providing  an  education  at  home.  It  is  bound  in  a  handsome  dark  green  art-cloth 
that  will  not  easily  soil  and  that  is  especially  fitted  to  withstand  the  constant  use  to  which  a  work 
of  this  kind  is  subjected.  The  backs  are  stamped  with  a  handsome  design  in  gold.  Each  volume 
measures  about  6%  by  g}{  inches  and  is  about  itf  inches  thick.  The  total  weight  of  the  entire 
set  is  approximately  50  pounds. 

OPINIONS  OF  OTHERS 


lam  highly pleasedwith  the  Practical 
Home  Encyclopedia.  It  seems  to  have 
all  the  good  points  necessary  for  an 
up-to-date  work  of  reference. 

HOWARD  A.  GASS, 

State  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Missouri. 


This  now  makes  the  fourth  set  of 
reference  books  on  my  shelves,  and  I 
frankly  confess  this  one  pleases  me 
most.  The  clear  print,  good  paper, 
and  superb  binding  all  impress  me. 

H.  F.  LIEFFE, 
State  Architect  for  Iowa. 


I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
rare  judgment  shown  in  its  make-up, 
and  I  wish  for  it  an  immense  circu- 
lation. 

REV.  f.  B.  REMENSN YDER, 

St.  James'  Lutheran  Church, 
New  York. 


Free  Inspection — Low  Price — Easy  Terms 


Most  encyclopedia  publishers  send  only  specimen 
pages  and  other  literature  in  reply  to  inquiries;  and  they 
nsist,  when  possible,  upon  a  cash  payment  of  consider- 
able size  to  secure  the  set.    We  offer  to  send  a  complete 
set  of  THE  PRACTICAL  HOME  ENCYCLOPEDIA  to  you 
for  your  leisurely,  unprejudiced  examination,  uninflu- 
enced by  what  any  canvasser  may  say.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  your  inspection,  you  remit  to  us  S1.00  only.  The 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  may  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $2.00  per  month.    If  you  are  not  satisfied,  the  books 
may  be  returned  to  us.    We  defray  all  express  charges. 
If  sold  by  canvassing  methods,  as  encyclopedias  generally 
are,  this  work  would  command  prices  as  high  as  $60.00.  For 
the  present,  in  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  we 
shall  distribute  it  at  the  extremely  low  figure  of  $2;. 00.  So 
reat  a  reduction  is  this  from  standard  encyclopedia  prices 
that  we  hold  it  subject  to  advance  without  notice  at  any 
time.   We  urge  all  readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  who  have  at  all  contemplated  the  purchase  of  an 
encyclopedia,  to  communicate  with  us  at  once. 

The  University  Society 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


SEND  THIS 
The  University  Society 

44-60  East  23rd  Street  New  York 

Kindly  send  me.  carriage  paid,  a  set 
of  The  Practical  Home  Encyclopedia 
(8  vols.),  for  my  examination.  If  the 
books  are  satisfactory,  I  shall  remit 
§1.00  within  5  days  after  their  receipt,  and 
S2.00  per  month  thereafter  for  12  months. 
If  they  are  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 

Name    _ 


Address. 
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pretenses.  He  deftly  picked  his  way  across 
the  stage,  slipped  between  some  roystering 
couples,  avoided  a  collision  with  a  tall 
toreador,  and,  skillfully  guiding  his  charge 
round  a  group,  faded  with  her  into  the 
night  beyond  the  circle  of  lanterns. 

Out  there  on  the  lawn  it  was  not  so  dark 
as  the  darkness  had  seemed  within  the 
dancing-stage.  As  they  passed  slowly 
toward  the  shrubberies,  in  which  an  occa- 
sional lantern  burned,  he  could  make  out 
the  figure  of  a  Dresden  shepherdess  with 
her  crook,  accompanied  by  a  man  dressed 
as  an  Arab  chief.  The  shepherdess,  his  old 
friend,  no  doubt,  was  laughing  merrily,  and 
suddenly  ceased.  The  darkness  was  not  so 
thick  but  that  De  Lys  could  make  out  that 
she  was  looking  toward  him ;  and  then  she 
swung  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Please  take  me  to  the  refreshments," 
he  heard  her  say  abruptly  to  her  com- 
panion. 

They  became  part  of  the  night,  and  the 
trouvere  and  Nausicaa  were  also  merging 
in  obscurity  when  the  former  was  aware  of 
a  light  step  behind  him.  Turning,  he  saw 
the  shepherdess  flying  out  of  the  darkness 
upon  them. 

"Betty,  what  a  fool  you  are!  "  she  began 
breathlessly;  "and  as  for  you,  Captain 
Ross,"  she  turned  on  him  with  scorn,  "I 
wonder  how  you  have  the  face  to  do  it.  It's 
wanton  wickedness  in  the  circumstances. 
Betty!" 

Betty  trembled,  and  De  Lys  felt  her 
tremble.   He  protected  her. 

"Leave  her  to  me,  in  trust,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  you  are  shameful,  you  are  " 

the  enraged  shepherdess  stamped  her  foot. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  Edward 
Harley  with  me  just  now  ?  And  that  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  you  both.  He  knows  how  Captain 
Ross  is  dressed.  He's  waiting  for  me  now, 
but  I  got  rid  of  him  on  a  pretext.   Betty! " 

But  Betty  shrank  toward  De  Lys,  whose 
heart  melted. 

"She  shall  come  to  no  harm,"  he  said 
firmly.    "Dear  lady,  give  me  your  trust." 

She  was  silent,  trying  to  make  out  his 
face  in  the  gloom  and  through  the  black 
mask.  "I  don't  know  what's  come  over 
you,"  she  said  at  last.  "You're  different, 
somehow.  Anyway,  your  blood  be  on  your 
own  head.  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  both." 

In  another  moment  she  was  gone. 

"This  gets  'curiouser  and  curiouser,'" 
quoted  De  Lys,  aloud.  He  caught  Betty's 
arm.  "But  you  sha'n't  be  afraid.  Yet," 
he  looked  pensively  at  the  lights  of  the 
stage,  "I  ought  to  have  let  you  go— I 
ought  to  have  made  you  go." 

"I  can  go  when  I  like,"  spoke  up  Betty 
bravely. 

"To  be  sure  you  can,"  said  he,  patting 
her  hand  tenderly,  "and  so,  my  Maid  of 
Athens — no,  if  I  remember  my  Greek 
properly,  which  I  don't,  Nausicaa  did  not 
hail  from  Athens.  She  was  of  the  Isles, 
where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sang. 
Are  you  Nausicaa  or  Sappho,  Betty? 
Don't  all  speak  at  once." 

She  laughed  at  his  absurdity,  and  they 
passed  into  an  arbor  in  the  shrubbery,  into 
which  the  glowworm  light  of  a  Chinese 
lantern  just  penetrated. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  De  Lys, 
seating  himself,  "to  talk  of  many  things. 
By  the  way,  I  don't  think  that  the  sea  is 
boiling  hot  tonight;  do  you?  Are  you 
Nausicaa  or  Sappho?" 

"Nausicaa,"  she  answered. 

"Nausicaa,  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
creatures  who  found  the  charm  of  Ulysses 
irresistible.  I  wonder  why.  He  was  old, 
Betty,  old  as  the  hills,  and  he  lied  like  a 
jeweler.  He  was  a  crafty,  selfish,  self- 
centered  old  ruffian.  Where  was  his 
charm?" 

She  shifted  a  little  way  from  him. 

"Wasn't  it  because  he  talked?"  she 
asked,  with  an  edge  of  bitterness  in  her 
voice. 

"  Now  you  mention  it,  he  did— he  talked 
in  a  blue  streak,  no  doubt.  He  paid  com- 
pliments; he— oh,  he  was  a  worthless 
fellow,  but  he  left  a  trail  of  victims, 
Nausicaa  and  others,  in  his  wake." 

Betty  rose.  ' '  Perhaps  that  is  why  ' ' 

she  said,  and  stuttered  on  her  words. 

"Why  what,  Betty?"  he  asked,  aston- 
ished at  the  change  in  her  voice  and 
manner. 

"Why  I  am  Nausicaa,"  she  said  brokenly. 
Her  agitation  was  manifest;  it  made  him 
aghast.   She  was  clinging  to  a  pillar  of  the 


arbor,  and  trembling.  He  guessed  that 
she  was  on  the  edge  of  tears. 

There  was  something  under  all  this  that 
he  had  not  guessed,  or  even,  perhaps, 
striven  to  guess. 

"Betty!"  he  said  with  concern  and 
reproach,  rising  from  his  seat.  It  was  all 
he  could  think  of  to  call  her,  for  her  formal 
surname  had  already  slipped  his  memory. 
She  was  only  possible  as  Betty.   "Betty! " 

'  Oh,  go,  please  " —she  pushed  him  away — 
"to  Miss  Gervase.   You  belong  to  her." 

"Miss  Gervase!"  he  repeated  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?"  she 
broke  in,  her  weak  and  clinging  nature 
showing  in  her  very  plaint. 

"  If  you  had  only  told  me!  Edward  was 
right.  It  was  cruel  of  you— you  might 
have  said  you  were  engaged  to  her." 

"Engaged  to  her!"  said  he,  quickly 
turning  over  the  situation  in  his  mind. 
"And  you  understand  why,  don't  you? " 

"Yes,  because  you  have  to  marry 
money,"  she  said  bitterly.  "Oh,  you  told 
me  plainly  enough  yesterday,  when 
Edward  found  out." 

"When  Edward  found  out! "  Again  he 
repeated  her  words,  as  the  whole  truth,  or, 
at  least,  the  main  part  of  it,  dawned  on 
him.  He  read  the  mystery.  He,  Captain 
Ross,  descended  on  the  place,  doubtless  as 
a  gay  stranger,  had  been  taken  to  its  bosom, 
had  "made  the  pace,"  as  the  saying  is,  with 
poor  Betty,  and  had  been  unmasked  as  the 
fiance  of  some  one  else.  Thus  Edward,  the 
unmasker,  and,  no  doubt,  an  indignant 
brother,  was  on  his  track  as  avenger. 

The  girl  sobbed  weakly  on,  while  De  Lys 
stood  debating.  It  came  into  his  mind  in 
that  moment  to  make  a  bolt  of  it,  to  fade 
into  the  silence  and  blackness  of  the  night, 
leaving  not  a  wrack  behind.  But  he  was, 
above  all,  a  man  of  spirit  and  resource,  and 
he  dismissed  forthwith  an  idea  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  properly 
entertained.  After  all,  his  masquerading 
had  not  harmed  poor  Betty  further;  indeed, 
it  had  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure  up  till 
now.   But  had  the  time  come  to  unmask? 

Thinking  it  over  later,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  have  un- 
masked at  all.  It  would  have  been  the 
worse  of  two  evils,  to  shame  a  young  girl 
thus  openly  with  her  own  mistake.  No; 
he  decided  that  he  could  not  have  con- 
fessed to  the  deception ;  but,  as  it.chanced, 
the  decision  was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

Across  the  faint  light  from  the  lantern, 
blotting  it  out  altogether,  came  the  shadow 
of  a  man,  and  the  tread  of  feet  upon  the 
gravel  pathway  arrested  them  both.  It 
was  Betty  who  recognized  it  first,  and  she 
did  so  with  an  exclamation  of  terror.  Then 
the  shadow  emerging,  De  Lys  saw  it  for 
what;  it  was— a  tall  Arab  chief  with 
burnoose  and  sandals,  and  one  arm  trailing 
something  in  the  rear. 

"Edward!"  gasped  Nausicaa. 

"  Go  away,  Betty,"  said  the  Arab  sternly. 
"Do  you  hear?  Go  away  at  once.  I 
don't  want  you  here.  I'll  settle  with  you 
afterward." 

Obviously  it  was  the  Arab's  design  to 
settle  with  De  Lys  at  once.  De  Lys 
speculated  as  to  what  trailed  behind  him, 
from  his  hand.  The  newcomer  was  of 
powerful  frame,  and  the  drama  had  taken 
an  awkward  turn.    De  Lys  rose  to  it. 

"Betty!"  he  said  firmly  and  softly. 
"  Do  as  your  brother  says.  He  and  I  have 
something  to  discuss.  Please,  for  your  own 
sake  and  mine!    Leave  us." 

Poor  Nausicaa  clung  with  one  hand  to 
the  arbor  and  with  the  other  to  the  trouvere. 
She  was  frightened  and  pitiful  of  face,  and 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  reluctant  to  go. 

"Betty!"  insisted  De  Lys,  with  gentle 
firmness.  Miss  Harley  moved  nervously 
into  the  gloom;  she  vanished  round  the 
corner  of  the  arbor. 

"And  now  we  can  get  to  business,"  said 
De  Lys  cheerfully. 

"Precisely  my  idea,"  said  Edward, 
lifting  an  arm  from  which  drooped  the 
thong  of  a  long  whip.  It  swung  in  the  air, 
but  was  arrested. 

"Stay,  man!  If  you  have  no  thoughts 
for  your  own  hide,  have  some  for  your 
sister's  name."  There  was  an  angry  and 
authoritative  ring  in  the  voice  of  the  trou- 
vere which  had  caused  the  pause. 

"You've  had  a  precious  lot  of  thought 
for  that,"  sneered  the  Arab. 

"Look  here,"  said  De  Lys,  "you  can  use 
that  whip  where  and  how  you  like  when  we 


SAPOLIN 


This  Sample  Can  of  Sapolin 

Brilliant  Black  Iron  Enamel  {with  Brush) 

Sent  FREE  upon  Request 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  our  Sapolin 
Iron  Enamel  and  with  the  complete  line 
of  Sapolin  Enamels  for  every  household 
use,  we  will  send  you  —  absolutely 
free  on  receipt  of  postal  request  — 
this  can  of  Sapolin  Iron  Enamel. 
This  enamel  is  for  all  iron  work, 
whether  indoors  or  out,  not 
subjected  to  artificial  heat, 
it  prevents  rust  and  deca)', 
renews  and  beautifies. 

Sapolin  Brilliant  Black 
Iron  Enamel  has  many 
uses  in  both  city  and  coun- 
try: Iron  Fences  and  Railings, 
Iron  Steps,    Hitching  Posts, 
Gratings,  Vases,  Farming  Imple- 
ments, Stable  Fixtures,  Garden  Tools, 
rons,  Machines,  Lamps,  Gas  Fix- 
Iron  Hinges,  Wagons,  Automobiles, 
etc.      Just  brush   on   a  coat  and 
will  brighten  up   and   take  on  a 
ant  black  appearance  at  once.  The 
n  one  cent  per  square  foot.     Its  use 
dollars. 

Black  Iron  Enamel  (Wrought 
the 


above  uses  and  is  especially  suited 
for  use  on  Frames,  Fixtures,  Andirons, 
Fire-places,  Grates,  Chimney  Corners,  etc.,  in  rooms  where  a 
subdued  or  mission  effect  is  wanted. 

Sapolin  Stove-Pioe  Enamel  (Gloss  Black)  is  for  all 

iron  work  subject  to  heat,  such  as  Oil  and  Gas  Stoves,  Stove  and 
Furnace  Pipes,  etc.    Sapolin  Iron  Enamel  and  Sapolin  Stove- 
pipe Enamel  are  sold  in  25-cent  cans,  and  also  in  larger  sizes, 
wherever  paints,  hardware  or  stoves  are  sold;   other  Sapolin 
Special  Purpose  Enamels  are  Sapolin  Bath-tub  Enamel, 
Sapolin  Porcelain  Finish  Enamel  (in  all  colors)  for  Iron 
Beds  and  Wood  Furniture;  Sapolin  Gold  Enamel,  Sapolin 
Aluminum  Enamel,  etc. 

Sapolin  Special  Purpose  Enamels  are  each  made  for  a 
specified  use  in  home  beautifying  and  renovating.  To  use  the 
Sapolin  Enamels  means  money-saving  by  restoring  the  old 
things  to  their  original  freshness  instead  of  buying  new. 

A  Booklet  about  all  the  Sapolin  Enamels 
will  accompany  the  Free  Sample.  Send  a 
postal  to-day.    Offer  is  good  for  30  days. 

GERSTENDORFER  BROS. 

235  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  Sapolin  Special 
Purpose  Enamels  there's  a  Sapolin 
Floor  and  Furniture  Stain  that  gives 
a  very  handsome  and  durable  finish 
to  all  wood  flobrs;  it  stains  and 
varnishes  at  the  one  time.  Made 
in  all  popular  wood  colors. 
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STOVE  PIPE 
ENAMEL 
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Your 

thumb's  the  only  tool 

the  Handihook  needs. 
Hammering  or  screwing 
unnecessary.   It's  up  in  a 
flash.  And  it  stays  up  until 
you're  ready  to  take  it  down. 
Holds  an  y  thing  from  an  ounce 
uptoiolbs.  Leaves  no  marks. 
You've  got  hundreds  of  things  in  your  home, 
office,  store  or  factory  that    need  the 
Handihook.  You'll  find  it  the  "handiest,'" 
neatest,  safest  hook  you've  ever  seen. 
Justtrysome.  Brass,25cdoz.  Gunmetal, 
nickel,  and  antique  copper,  30c  doz. 

SJ  1  f\     and  dealer's  natne 
end  1UC  for  sample  parkaee. 

August  Goertz  &  Co. 

282  Morris  Avenue,  <^ 
Newark,  N.  J. 


INVITATIONS 


I^atest  styles,  best  quality,  sent  prepaid  aiiywhen 
Visiting  Cards,  lOO  50c;  with  case  75c.  Write  [or  sample: 
THE  ESTABROOK  PRESS,  181  S.  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Ms>ss. 
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Shibboleth  Neckwear 

is  made  from  silk  woven  on  ' '  OUR  OW N 
LOOMS"  and  sold  direct  from  "  WEAVER  TO 
WEARER"  under  a 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
If  for  any  reason  at  all  you  do  not  wish  to  retain 
them — return  the  ties  and  we  will  instantly  refund 
your  money  plus  mailing  expense.    That's  our 
way  of  doing  business. 

FANCY  SILK  NECKWEAR 
The  designs  arc  both  stripe  and  figured  etfects, 
in  harmonious  color  combinations  fashioned  into 
our  "  Wisconsin."  a  reversible  four-in-hand. 
$2.00  the  Half  Dozen,  Postage  Paid 
When  ordering  state  whether  stripe  or  figure 
is  desired,  colors  preferred  and  collar  size. 

Our  Solid  Color  Silk  Barathea  Neckwear  in 
Black,  White.  Brown.  Purple.  Navy.  Garnet  and 
Green  as  heretofore,  $2.00  the  half  dozen. 

SHIBBOLETH  SILK  CO.,  463  Broadway.  New  York 

-,  check  or  two-cent  stamps,   li  ritt  for 
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:e  apart  and  rcbind.  Outfit 
with  complete  instructions  and  mate- 
rial for  binding  first  5  books  $5.  Will 
do  work  of  professional  bindery. 
Bindings  in  all  styles.  Make  money 
binding  for  others.  For  information 
write  D.  C  Bartholomew.  Journal  j 
ridg-.BostOD.Masa.  Agentswanted. 
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For  AH 
The  Family 


WUNDERHOSE  are  proof 
against  hard  knocks  and  hard 
wear.  They  are  made  of  Wunder- 
yarn  —  the  staunchest,  lightest 
weight,  finest  grade  yarn  used 
in  hosiery  making. 

An  investment  of  $i  for  a  box  of  four 
pairs  will  guarantee  yon  four  months' serv- 
ice. If  holes  appear  in  toe,  heel  or  sole 
within  this  specified  time,  gladly  will 
we  give  new  WUNDERHOSE  free. 

Let  the  children  romp  and  plav  —  we 
stand  responsible  for  WUNDERHOSE. 
We  know  how  much  better  they  are  than 
children's  stockings  ever  have  been  — 
we  know  how  much  better  wearing. 

Children's  WUNDERHOSE  in  all  sizes 
of  black  or  tan,  $i  per  box  of  four  pairs. 

MEN'S  WUNDERHOSE,  four  (4)  pairs  to 
the  box  —  black,  tan,  navy,  Copenhagen,  green, 
burgundy,  champagne,  pearl  and  black  with 
white  feet  —  absolutely  without  an  equal  at 
the  price.  Just  the  right  weight.  Warranted 
proof  against  holes  in  toes,  heels  or  soles  for 
four  (4)  months.    $i.oo  per  box. 

WOMEN'S  WUNDERHOSE,  four  (4)  pairs  to 
the  box,  in  black  or  tan.  Warranted  to  wear 
four  (4)  months  without  darning  in  toes,  soles 
orheels.    $i  .oo  per  box. 

Your  Dealer  Sells  Wunderhose 

If  not  he  will  order  them  for  you,  if  you  insist. 
Otherwise  send  direct  to  us,  stating  the  size, 
style  and  color  desired, and  you  will  besupplied. 

FREE  — ' '  Wonder  Book"  for  the  children. 
Sent  upon  postal  request. 

CHATTANOOGA  KNITTING  MILLS 

22  Bell  Street 
^5  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Eastwood 

Play  Shoe 

For  the  Boy  who  is 
Hard  on  His  Shoes 


Made  of  real  harsehide,  unlined. 

Natural  color  (Chrome  gray) 
smoke  tanned.  Both  inner  and 
outer  soles  are  the  best  white  oak 
tanned  leather  obtainable.  The  shoe  is 
outing  cut,  laces  low  in  front.  Seamless, 
easy  and  very  pliable.  Spring  heel,  but 
made  with  an  arch  to  the  last  that  gives 
full  support  to  the  foot. 

Eastwood  Play  Shoe  does  not  become  hard 
after  wetting.    Cleans  easily  with  soap  and 
water.    Doesn't    show  scratches. 
Made  to  stand  all  kinds  of  hard 
wear  and  still  look  good  for  school. 

Youths'  sizes,  12  to  1,  $2.75 
Boys'  sizes,  2  to  5,  .  $3.25 
Men's  sizes,  6  to  10,  $3.75 
Above  prices  include  delivery. 

Complete  catalogue,  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing Easttvood  shoes  and  stockings  /or 
men,  women  and  children ,  sent  on  reouest. 


This  imprint 
on  sole. 


Wm.  Eastwood  &  Son  Co.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Home  of  Good  Shoemaking 


have  finished  our  talk.  You  don't  have 
sentence  first  and  verdict  afterward,  as 
did  the  Red  King." 

"Your  own  acts  have  given  the  verdict," 
said  the  Arab  furiously. 

De  Lys  put  up  a  hand.  "Very  well. 
Then  it  is  usual,  isn't  it,  to  ask  the  prisoner 
what  he  has  to  say  before  sentence  is 
pronounced?  Let  us  take  it  that  you  ask 
me  that." 

"Go  on,"  growled  the  Arab. 

"Let  us  suppose,"  went  on  De  Lys, 
"that  a  man,  an  honest  man,  had  his 
matrimonial  affairs  arranged  for  him  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  sentiment— a 
horrid  thing,  I  agree,  but  one  which  hap- 
pens and  which  we  must  face.  And  let  us 
suppose  further  that  this  man  comes  to 
realize  what  is  the  only  proper  sentiment 
which  can  inspire  or  justify  a  union,  and 
makes  this  discovery  through  association 
with  a  second  woman."  He  paused. 
"What  would  you  say  his  duty  was?"  he 
asked  unexpectedly. 

The  Arab  was  evidently  not  prepared  for 
this  query,  but  he  replied  blusteringly: 
"He  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  is  going 
to  be." 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  no 
answer  to  my  question,"  returned  De  Lys. 
"I  see  that  you  are  puzzled,  and  not 
prepared  to  answer  me  offhand.  I  don't 
blame  you;  I  couldn't  answer  it  myself  off- 
hand. That  is  my  case.  Therein  you  get 
my  defense.  But  now,"  he  went  on,  with 
growing  amiability  in  his  voice,  "now 
that  the  point  has  been  debated  and  con- 
sidered, it  becomes  more  and  more  plain 
that  there  is  only  one  way  out  for  an 
honest  man." 

He  paused.  The  Arab,  whip  in  hand, 
waited;  he  may  have  been  curious. 

"The  problem,"  said  Lord  de  Lys, 
enjoying  his  own  judicial  summary,  "is, 
should  an  honest  man  sacrifice  his  inclina- 
tion to  his  interests,  or  his  interests  to  his 
inclination  ?   Now  ' ' 

"This  is  all  blatherskiting,"  interrupted 
the  Arab  menacingly. 

"My  opinion  and  decision  is,"  said  the 
trouvere,  paying  no  heed  to  this,  "that  he 
ought  to,  and  will,  remodel  his  arrangements 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
heart." 

The  phrase  was  quite  good,  and  he  prided 
himself  on  it;  but  it  had  not  the  desired 
effect  of  placating  the  Arab;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  served  materially  to  incense  him 
further.  "I  know  what  you're  hinting  at, 
but  it  won't  wash,"  he  said  vulgarly.  "If 
you  were  free  a  dozen  times  over  you 
shouldn't  have  Betty  now.  You've  played 
the  dirty  cad,  and  " 

Feet  on  the  gravel  close  at  hand  brought 
him  up  in  his  swelling  anger;  he  desired  no 
witness  to  spoil  his  sport.  He  waited  for 
the  person  to  go  by,  but  the  person  did  not. 
The  tall  figure  of  a  toreador  stood  out 
against  the  glow  of  lights  from  the  lawn, 
and  faced  the  arbor.  He  peered  into  the 
gloom,  and  suddenly  addressed  De  Lys, 
who  was  in  half  light.  The  Arab  was 
deeper  in  the  darkness,  a  blacker  shade. 

"  So  there  the  devil  you  are,"  began  this 
remarkable  personage.  "And  who  the 
devil  may  you  be?" 

Lord  de  Lys  scrutinized  him  coolly. 
"Allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  put  that  question 
to  you  also.  You  interest  me  a  good  deal 
by  your  bluffness  and  frankness.  You 
should  be,  I  imagine,  what  is  known  as  a 
rough  diamond." 

"Go  to  blazes!"  remarked  the  toreador 
politely.  "  I  want  to  know  what  the  deuce 
you're  playing  at,  and  who  you  are.  I've 
chased  you  for  the  last  half-hour,  trying  to 
get  hold  of  you,  and  I  tell  you  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  go  easily  now.  You  can 
take  it  from  me." 

De  Lys  was  aware  at  this  juncture  of 
two  things— the  one  was  that  the  Arab  had 
advanced  a  pace,  but  was  not  yet  out  of  his 
shadows;  and  the  other  was  that  Nausicaa 
had  suddenly  emerged  from  nowhere,  and 
stood  at  his  elbow. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  as  civilly  as  in  a 
drawing-room,  "how  you  found  me?  If 
I'd  known  that  you  wanted  me  " 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished  in  a 
polite  gesture.  But  here  the  stranger,  it 
seemed,  had  caught  sight  of  Nausicaa. 

"Betty!"  he  called,  in  a  voice  which 
betokened  at  once  surprise  and  anger. 

The  girl  stood  bewildered,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other;  the  mask  had  fallen  from 
her  face,  and  she  was  revealed  now,  of  a 
sudden,  to  De  Lys  as  the  girl  who  had 
attracted  his  eyes  on  the  boat  with  her 
soft,  shy  face  and  beautiful  eyes.  In  the 
momentary  silence  that  ensued  she  made  a 


step  toward  him,  as  if  instinctively,  or  at 
least  impulsively,  and  then  checked  her- 
self and  turned  toward  the  toreador. 

"Mark! "  she  said,  in  breathless  wonder. 

"Look  here,  what  does  this  mean?"  de- 
manded the  toreador  with  some  vehemence. 
"I  find  this  chap,  whoever  he  may  be, 
wearing  my  clothes  and  going  about  with 
you  everywhere— clinging  to  you  like  a 
burr.  And  the  costume  I  selected  carefully 
at  Davis',  too! " 

"I— I— he— I  thought  it  was  you," 
stammered  Betty. 

The  toreador,  whom  De  Lys  now  under- 
stood to  be  Ross,  did  not  seem  at  all  satis- 
fied by  this  explanation. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  he  complained  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "I  don't  see  how  you 
could  suppose  it  was  I.  And  I'd  like  to 
know  who  it  is  has  the  cheek  to  take  my 
place  and  " 

"So  should  I,  but  that  will  wait," 
suddenly  intervened  the  Arab,  coming  into 
the  light.  "Meanwhile,  we've  got  some- 
thing to  settle,  Captain  Ross,  now  that 
your  identity  is  definitely  established.  Go 
away,  Betty." 

At  this  second  adjuration  in  similar 
terms  Betty  cried  out,  and  De  Lys  was 
moved  to  interpose.  "Betty  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  he  authorita- 
tively. "One  or  other  of  you  is  always 
ordering  Betty  about.  Stay  here,  Betty, 
and  I'll  undertake  that  nothing  occurs  to 
bring  the  blush  to  the  most  innocent  face. 
This  is  only  a  comedy,  after  all." 

"Indeed,"  said  Edward  the  Arab,  "and 
who  the  devil  are  you?  " 

"Yes,  let  us  get  at  that,"  urged  the 
toreador  in  an  injured  voice.  "Who  the 
deuce  are  you,  trotting  about  all  over 
the  shop  with  Betty?" 

"Drop  that,"  commanded  the  Arab 
sternly.    "Miss  Harley,  if  you  please." 

"I  say,  Harley,  give  us  a  chance," 
pleaded  the  toreador.  "  I ' ve  got  something 
to  tell  you;  and  that's  why  I've  been 
hunting  for  you — you  and  Betty — all  over 
the  grounds.  But,  hang  it,  she  took  no 
notice,  gave  me  the  slip  and  went  off  with 
this  chap." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Edward. 

"No,  but  "  the  toreador  protested. 

"I  say,  look,  it's  all  right.  That  thing's 
off — you  know,  the — the  engagement. 
Miss— you  know  who— we've  decided  we 
made  a  mistake." 

"Good!"  interjected  De  Lys,  clapping 
his  hands.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  he 
demanded  of  Edward. 

"Look  here,  what  do  you  know  about  it, 
and  who  are  you?"  demanded  the  Arab 
roughly. 

"Yes,  let  us  get  at  him.  Who  is  he, 
anyway?"  said  the  toreador,  who,  to  Lord 
de  Lys,  seemed  unworthily  desirous  of 
placating  the  Arab. 

"Do  you  know  this  fellow,  Betty?" 
demanded  her  brother. 

"N-no,"  said  Nausicaa  hesitatingly. 
"He— I  thought  he  was  Captain  Ross." 

"Et  tu,  Betty!"  murmured  De  Lys. 

The  two  men  waited  for  his  answer,  and 
the  toreador  took  a  step  toward  him. 

"As  everything  else  is  so  satisfactorily 
settled,"  said  De  Lys,  "it  is  a  pity  to  have 
bloodshed.  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy. 
I  am  the  man  who  cleans  the  windows. 
But  keep  my  secret." 

"Come  away,  Betty.  No  more  of  this 
foolery,"  said  the  Arab  in  an  uneasy  voice, 
as  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  being 
laughed  at. 

"For  two  pins  "  began  the  gallant 

Captain  pugnaciously. 

"Betty,  good-by,"  said  De  Lys,  paying 
now  no  heed.  "It  really  doesn't  seem  as 
if  I  am  wanted  any  longer,"  he  said  sadly. 
"But  I  shall  never  forget;  nor  will  you." 

He  moved  away  with  a  salutation. 

"What  won't  you  forget?"  he  heard  the 
toreador's  fierce  question.  "Tell  me  what 
he  means  that  you  won't  forget?" 

"That  last  in  tierce,"  reflected  Lord  de 
Lys,  as  he  disappeared  into  the  shrubbery, 
"is  calculated  to  clinch  the  gentleman's 
affections  and  rivet  them  on  the  other  side." 
He  crossed  the  lawn.  Outside  the  circle  of 
lanterns  he  overtook  a  shadow  and  passed 
his  arm  through  that  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Night. 

"No  one  else  wants  me,"  he  murmured. 
"So  you've  got  to  take  me,  dear  'Queen 
and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair.'" 

The  Queen  of  the  Night  laughed  pleas- 
antly, and  happily  they  merged  among 
the  dancers. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  second  of  a  aeries  of 
stories  by  Mr.  Watson.  The  third  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue. 


Choose  Clothes 

lii\c  you  would  a  Friend — use  a 
little  care  and  it  will  pay  you 
in  the  long  run.  Get  Away 
from  the  common-place  and  dress 
with  Distinction — you  can — at 
small  expense  by  asking  any  of 
the  best  clothiers  to  show  you 
the  1909  SCHLOSS  models- 
( only  the  Best  Stores  carry  the  Exclusive 
Schloss  models) — if  they  haven't  the  new 
models  we  will  cheerfully  send  them.  No 
obligation  to  buy  —  our  pleasure  to  show. 

DON'T  ACCEPT  a  substitute— look 
for  the  genuine  with  the  LABEL  shown 
above  sewn  in  garment. 

SCHLOSS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Baltimore      New  York 
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Fancy 

Hat  Bands 

GET  the  correct  hat  band  — 
,  the  "Wick"  Band.  The 
colors  are  right — will  not 
fade  or  grow  dingy.  The  ribbon  — 
the  style — the  making  is  of  the 
best.  An  off-shade  Fashion  color 
or  Club  or  College  combination  — 
a  badly  tied  bow  —  will  ruin  the 
looks  of  the  smartest  hat.  Look 
for  the  Wick  Label  on  every  fancy 
hat  band  you  buy. 

1000  Combinations 

25  Cents  and  50  Cents 

The  new  Wick  creations  for  the 
opening  season.  Patterns  that 
you  want.  Shades  to  match  your 
suit — your  hosiery  and  neckwear. 
The  colors  of  your  College  or 
School  or  Class  —  your  Club  or 
Fraternity.  Your  hatter  and  haber- 
dasher are  showing  them.  Or  write 

Wick,  Philadelphia 

enclose  25  or  50  cents  and  name 
your  preferred  colors.  He'll  send 
you  the  latest  pattern. 

Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  726  Market  St.,  Phila. 


Every  genuine  Chocolate  Bud  has  the  name 

WILBUR 
^.^^^^A  stamped  on 
-sfZ^-     5i\  it.  a"d  the 
t    i»   /  V\  Cupid  trade 
3     "  i  ,  n\  mark  en- 

'  c\zsed  in 
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CHOCOLATE 

TJVDS 

Chocolate  in  its  purity  —  distinctive  in 
quality  and  delicacy — a  taste  that's 
never  forgotten. 
At  your  dealers,  or  we  will  send  a 
pound   box    prepaid  for  $1.  One 
sample  box  for  30c  and  your 
dealer's  name. 


Greater  body,  richer  aroma, 
igher  flavor  —  more  chocolate 
and  less  sugar.   Flat  cakes  10c. 

H.O.WILBUR  &  SONS,  Inc.,  222  Bread  St.,  Philadelphia 
Makers  of  WILBUR'S  COCOA 


V<- ndid  barf  for  foU  t.AL,*^/ 

CRAVATS  ^ 

3 j?  $-i00  post 

The  Cravat  You  Have 
Been  Looking  For 

Slips  easily  through  any  collar. 
Tie?;  in  that  smart,  small  knot  so 
necessary  for  the  correct  set  of  the 
close-fitting  collar.    Reversible, —  can  be 
worn  either  side,  which  means  tonacrwtar 
Original  and  i  ■  ■  '      Avoid  Imitations 

The  "Slip-Easy  "  Cravat  is  made  of 
rich,  lustrous  and  durable  silk  in  black, 
white,  blues,  greens,  violets,  reds,  grays, 
browns,  tans   and  30  other  newest 
colorings. 

The  David  <fc  David  label  on  every 
scarf  insures  y/v/^and  quality. 

Send  $1.00  for  THREE 
"Blip-Easy"  Cravats,  postpaid. 

We  will  include  FreeSamplesof 
silks  and  colorings,  also  a  Hand- 
someStyle-Bookof  FallandWin-' 
ter  smart  furnishings.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 


_  David. 

■  BBl    Broadway  &  32nc 
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THE  MO! 
THE  MERRIMAG 

( Concluded  from  Page  7) 

supposed  quarrelers  had  forgotten  their 
differences,  and  were  in  the  closest  kind 
of  an  alliance  to  save  the  situation.  He 
discovered  that  until  prices  had  fallen  fifty 
points  neither  of  them  had  been  in  the 
market  to  any  significant  extent ;  and  that, 
to  avert  the  appalling  calamities  which 
seemed  imminent,  both  were  ready  if  neces- 
sary to  impoverish  themselves  or  to  take 
unusual  risks  of  so  doing.  He  learned  the 
real  causes  of  the  panic,  so  far  as  these  were 
not  hidden  from  Merriman  and  Waters 
themselves,  and  when  at  last  the  two  men 
decided  what  should  be  attempted,  to  what 
strategic  points  they  should  send  rein- 
forcements, and  just  what  assistance  they 
should  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  furnish,  Brett  felt  that  he  had  seen 
history  in  the  making. 

Waters  left  the  Sappho  at  one  in  the 
morning,  and  Brett  was  for  going,  too,  but 
Merriman  laid  a  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder  and  asked  him  to  remain  for  a  few 
moments. 

"Now,  my  son,"  he  said,  "you  see  how 
the  panic  has  affected  some  of  the  so-called 
big  interests.  It  may  be  that  Waters  and  I 
can't  do  very  much.  But  it  will  be  good 
for  you  to  remember  that  we  tried ;  it  will 
make  you  perhaps  see  others  in  a  more 
tolerant  light.  But  for  purposes  of  con- 
versation you  will,  of  course,  forget  that 
you  have  been  here.  Now  as  to  your  own 
affairs  ■  " 

Mr.  Merriman  looked  old  and  tired,  but 
very  indulgent  and  kind. 

"Knowing  what  I  know  now,"  said 
Brett,  "I  would  rather  take  my  chances 
with  the  other  little  fools  who  have  made 
so  much  trouble  for  you  and  Mr. Waters. 
If  your  schemes  work  out  I'll  be  saved  in 
spite  of  myself;  and  if  they  don't — well, 
I  hope  I've  learned  not  to  be  so  great  a  fool 
again." 

"In  every  honest  young  man,"  said 
Merriman,  "there  is  something  of  the 
early  Christian— he  is  very  noble  and  very 
silly.  Write  your  name  and  telephone  num- 
ber on  that  sheet  of  paper.  At  least  you 
won't  refuse  orders  from  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. Waters  and  I  will  have  to  use  many 
brokers  tomorrow,  of  whom  I  hope  you  will 
consent  to  be  one." 

Brett  hung  his  head  in  pleasure  and 
shame.  Then  he  looked  Mr.  Merriman  in 
the  face  with  a  bright  smile. 

"If  you've  got  to  help  some  private  in- 
dividual, Mr.  Merriman,  I  rather  you  didn't 
make  it  me;  I'd  rather  you  made  it  old 
man  Callender.  If  he  goes  under  now  he'll 
never  get  to  the  top  again." 

"  Not  Samuel  B.  Callender?  "  said  Merri- 
man, with  a  note  of  surprise  and  very  real 
interest  in  his  voice.  "Is  he  in  trouble? 
I  didn't  know.  Why,  that  will  never  do 
—a  fine  old  righting  character  like  that— 
and  besides  .  .  .  why,  wouldn't  you 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  come  to 
me  himself  or  that  at  least  he  would  have 
confided  in  my  son  Jim?" 

Brett  winced. 

Merriman  wrote  something  upon  a  card 
and  handed  it  to  Brett. 

"Can  you  see  that  he  gets  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Brett. 

"  Tell  him,  then,  to  present  it  at  my 
office  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  It 
will  get  him  straight  to  me.  I  can't  stand 
idle  and  see  the  father  of  the  girl  my  boy 
is  going  to  marry  ruined." 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  Brett.  He  was 
very  white,  and  his  lips  trembled  in  spite 
of  his  best  efforts  to  control  them.  "I 
congratulate  you,  sir.  She  is  very  lovely," 
he  added. 

Mr.  Merriman  regarded  the  miserable 
young  man  quizzically. 

"But,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Callender  has 
three  daughters." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Brett  dismally,  "there  is 
only  the  one." 

"My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Merriman,  "I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  an  incorrigible  plunger 
— at  stocks,  at  romance  and  at  conclu- 
sions. I  don't  know  if  I  am  going  to  com- 
fort you  or  give  you  pain,  but  the  girl  my 
son  is  going  to  marry  is  Mary  Callender." 

The  color  returned  to  Brett's  cheek  and 
the  sparkle  to  his  eyes.  He  grasped  Mr. 
Merriman  by  both  hands,  and  in  a  confi- 
dential voice  he  said: 

"  Mr.  Merriman,  there  is  no  such  per- 
son." 


n — s 


The  Victor  not  only  presents  the 
world's  greatest  opera  stars,  but  the 
most  famous  bands  and  instrumen- 
talists and  leading  vaudeville  artists. 

Pryor's  Band 
Josie  Sadler 
Digby  Bell 
Maude  Raymond 
Harry  Lauder 
Rose  Coghlan 
DeWolf  Hopper 
Clarice  Vance 
Haydn  Quartet 


Sousa's  Band 

Blanche  Ring 

Nat  M.  Wills 

May  Irwin 

Richard  Jose 

Vesta  Victoria 

Herbert  L.  Clarke 

Alice  Lloyd 

Whitney  Bros.  Quartet 


JOSlli  SADLER. 


digby  nm.L 


MAUDL KAYMOND 


all  make  records 
for  the  Victor 

And  besides  these,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  other  popular  entertainers 
you  can  hear  on  the  Victor  whenever 
you  want. 

Hear  the  Victor  today  at  the  nearest 
Victor  dealer's. 

There  is  a  Victor  for  YOU— $10  to  $250.  Easy 
terms  can  be  arranged  with  your  dealer,  if  desired. 

Write  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor,  the 
Victrola,  and  of  over  3000  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.J..U.  S.  A. 

IJerliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
To  j^et  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


BLANCHE  RING 


NAT  M.  WILLS 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Wagons 

The  Best  ever  built 


Get  ready  for  the 
fall  rush  and  make 
money  with  our 
portable  cleaners. 
Complete  outfits  at  from  $750  to  $3000, 
and  every  one  A  BIG  BARGAIN. 

Write  at  once  about  this  business  and 
get  full  particulars. 

THE  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  7  East  24th  St.,  New  York 


Start  your  Gas  Engine  with  the 

Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

and  run  it  without  the  aid  of 
batteries.  Not  a  cheap  magneto 
but  the  original  high  grade  speed 
controlled  friction  driven 
dynamo.  Perfectly  insulated, 
"water  and  dust  proof."  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Operates  "make 
and  break"  and  "  jump  spark." 
Charges  all  storage  batteries  for 
ignition  and  lighting  on  a  small 
scale,  perfectly  with  our  special  switch  board  in  the  circuit. 
Ten  years  actual  service  with  over  36,000  Auto-sparkers  in 
operation  to  testify  to  its  merit. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFG.  CO. 

18  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Incl.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — ■  written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word- 
signs" — no  "cold  notes.  "  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,  728  Chicago  Opera  Honse  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


.  uick- 
s.teach  him  how 
to  think  and  act  for  himself, 
help  him  in  his  school  work. 

THE 

American  Boy 

Fine  stories  by  noted  boys'  au- 
thors, articles  on  popular  sci- 
ence, practical  things  for  boys 
to  do  and  make.  All  finely  illus- 
trated. Send$1.00forafuil  year. 
10c  at  news-stands. 


Sprague  Publishing  Co. 
95  Majestic  Bldg. . 
Detroit, 

Mich. 

Are  you  looking  for  a  chance 
to  go  into  business? 

I  know  of  places  in  every  state  where  retail  stores 
are  needed  —  and  I  also  know  something  about  a  retail 
line  that  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  a  comparatively 
small  investment —  a  line  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
growth  into  a  large  general  store  are  great.  No  charge 
for  my  services.  Write  today  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


Why  Pay  Any  Dealer  $1  ft? 


s6; 


9*1 
\ 


We  ship  tn  com- 
plete sections  ready 


luartered 
r  half  on 


toYo 
No. 306 
Library  Table 
Top  22x36  in. 


rrJ.  furniture 


Come-Packt  Furniture  Co. 

1014Edwin  St.,  Ann  Arbor, Mich. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  BUT  NEVER  OUT  OF  INK! 

YOU  FEEL  SAFE  WHEN  WRITING  A  CHEQUE  WITH 


Note— Blair's  are  the  only  practical  Ink  Pencils.  Take 

not  be  imitated.  I'or  Correspondence,  Manifolding.  Rul 
more  ink,  and  permit  the  use  of  Blair's  Safety  Ink-Makloi 
for  years.  Soon  saves  cost.  PRICES :  Plain.  $1.00;  Ch 
Large  Barrel,  4  in.  or  5  in.,  $1.60  ;  3^  in..  Silver  Filigrei 


>o  chances  on  a  substitute    Owing  to  U  S.  and  British  Patents  they  can 

ug  and  Stenography.    No  leaky  air  tube,  they  fill  easier.    Hold  50  per  cent. 

Cartridges.  10c.  extra.  Saving  cost  of  check  punch.  fS.00.  Point  will  last 
s.-.t.  $1.25;  Chased  and  Cold  Mounted.  $1.60;  Red  Cases.  3%  in..  $1.25  ; 

$4.50  ;  by  insured  mail.  8c.  more.    Ordinary  ink  can  be  used. 


BLAIR'S  FOUNTAIN  PEN  COMPANY.6  John  Street,  Suite  315,  NewYork.  GetAgency 
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Lifts  You  Above 

-"The  Crowd"- 

The  distinguishing  mark  of 
being  well  dressed  is  yours 
when  you  wear  Harvard 
Clothes.  In  these  classy 
garments  the  young  man  is 
always  at  his  best. 


are  the  latest  expression  of  good 
taste  in  dress.  Smart  but  not 
loud.  If  you  want  to  be  the  best 
dressed  in  your  vicinity,  ask  your 
dealer  for  our  Department  2 
Clothes.  They  are  the  best  tai- 
lored in  the  world. 

Your  name  and  your  dealer's  name  entitles  you 
to  a  copy  of  the  Harvard  Book,  which  contains 
the  latest  dictates  of  fashion  in  young  men's 
wearing  apparel,  and  the  world's  records  in 
baseball,  golf,  running  and  all  out-door  sports 
up  to  June,  1909.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 
You'll  find  the  old  Harvard  Gate  on  our 
label  in  the  inside  coat  pocket.  Look  for  it. 

DAUBE,COHN 
&C0. 

381  Fifth  Ave. 


jjl;^  Chicago,  Illinois 


Creators  of  the  world' 
renowned  Hercules 
Clothes  for  boys. 


CLOTHE 


Northern-Caught.  "From  Trafptrto  lVianr,  Direct 

At  Reduced  Prices  ll&tU 

To  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  taking  care  of  a  rush 
of  orders  later,  we 
continue  our  reduced 
prices. 

1  f\Ct?    off  1909  Catalog 

IIItO  prices  until  Oct. 

*w  '  31st,  1909,  only, 
Discount  on  complete  line 
of  high-grade  Fur  Gar- 
ments, Neckwear  and 
Muffs. 

All  are  fresh  goods 
made  by  ourselves  for 
this  season's  trade. 

Thenameandfameof  Albrecht 
Furs  is  known  roundthe  world. 
The  reason  is  that  we  buy  our 
skins  direct  from  the  trappers  and 
makethemupinour  own  workrooms. 
Illustration  Shows  Albrecht  19  09 
Model  Ondatra  Mink  36  Inch 
Military  Coat. 
Coat  as  illustrated,  at  Special  Net 
Reduced  price  until  Oct.  31st,  1909, 
only,  $68.50.    Or  in  Inland  seal, 
best  Seal  substitute  known,  $76.50. 
Or  in  Coast  Seal,  $60.76.   Or  in 
Russian  Pony, —  imported  skins, 
$10.50. 

Sent  express  prepaid  on  receipt  oi 
price.  In  ordering  send  bust  meas- 
ure and  waist  length,  weight  and  height.  You  take  no  risk 
as  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  we  refund  your  money. 
Hundreds  of  other  attractive  styles  in  Fur  Garments,  Neck- 
wear and  Muffs  shown  in  our  beautifully  illustrated  68  PAGE 
CATALOG  NO.  25,  sent  on  request  for  4c.  in  stamps.  Col- 
ored plates  of  furs  with  names,  descriptions,  and  wearing 
qualities.   Simple  instructions  for  home  measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON,  Sixth  &  Minnesota  Sis.,  Station  P.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Card  Printing  Pays  Big  Profits 

$5.00to$lS.OO  per  Day 

has  been  made  pr 
ing  business  and 
calling  cards,  etc. 
Drug,  cigar  and 
department 
stores,  shop 
windows, 
parks  andfairs 
offer  good 
loca-  _ 

'  mm 


A  Little  Capital 
starts  you  in  busi- 
ness. No  experi- 
ence or  knowl- 
edge of  printing 
necessary.  Free 
Catalog. 


Our  easy  payment  plan  offers  honest,  energetic  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  our  complete  card  printing  outfit,  including  Auto- 
matic Press,  size  12xl2x  21  inches,  self-feeding  and  inking,  printing 
120  cards  per  minute,  14  full  fonts  standard  type,  10  drawer  type 
cabinet,  10,000  cards  assorted  sizes,  all  toots,  etc.  Printed  cards 
sell  at  50c  per  hundred  anywhere;  cost  only  5c.  Complete  work- 
ing instructions  with  each  outfit.    FREE  Catalog. 

AUTOMATIC  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.. 
Originators  and  Manufacturers.  171  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Reference:  Hamilton  National  Bank,  Capital  $500,000.00. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


One  of  the  best  paid  of  all  trades.  Plumbers  are  in 
demand  everywhere  at  good  wages.  They  have  short 
hours.    Write  for  free  catalog. 

ST.  LOUIS  TRADES  SCHOOL,  4442  Olive  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NofiseiiSie 

Irish  Songs— By  Arthur  Stringer 

THE  KELT  A  DREAMER  IS 

Wid  a  jorum  wanst  under  me  arm,  faith,  the 

thought  av  it 
Could  warm  me  almost  as  though  I  had  drunk 
down  the  ht  av  it ! 
Me  mind  could  half  burn  wid  the  fire  av  it; 
Widout  all  the  sting  and  the  tire  av  it 
I'd  swim  wid  the  dream  and  desire  av  it ! 

When  down  be  ould  Donnievale  Wall  I  sat 

waitin'  and  dreamin' 
'Twasn't  her  whin  she  came;    'twas  the 
watchin'  and  longin'  and  seemin' ! 
'Tis  love,  says  I,  but  you  tire  av  it; 
'Tis  only  in  dream  the  desire  av  it 
Outstays  both  the  ache  and  the  fire  av  it ! 

But  now  that  I've  wasted  and  lived  through 

the  last  av  it, 
Aye,  now  that  it's  lost,  how  I  dream  av  the 
past  av  it ! 
For  broodin'  av  Death,  and  the  dire  av  it, 
I'd  now  face  Hell  and  the  fire  av  it, 
For  me  ould  mad  youth  and  the  mire 
av  it ! 

WIRELESS 

In  faith,  I  knew  av  wireless  talk 
This  twinty  years  and  more  : 

W idout  a  sign,  widout  a  word, 
As  I  passed  Sheela's  door, 

That  gurl  could  send  a  message  clear 

Past  iv'ry  gapin'  head ! 
Ay,  past  their  ring  av  watchin'  eyes 

I'd  know  what  Sheela  said ! 

I'd  read  each  message  sent  from  her 
At  sixty  feet  away : 
"  Och,  meet  me  out,  be  Tullagh  Hill !" 
As  plain  as  words  could  say ! 

"In  faith  I  will ! "  I'd  answer  back, 

Wid  but  wan  look  or  two; 
"  And  all  me  heart  is  achin'  sore 

Wid  all  me  love  for  you !" 

THE  PHILANDERER 
J 

I'm  wishful  to  live  as  the  story-books  say, 
I'm  achin'  to  love  as  they  loved  av  old; 
I  want  to  be  drunken  and  swimmin'  in  bliss, 
And  weepin'  and  sighin'  and  ravin'  away 
Like  the  old  tales  said  and  the  old  songs  told— 
But,  faith,  and  how  do  ye  love  like  this  ? 
II 

I've  loved  in  me  day,  and  I'm  hopin'  to  more; 
I've  taken  me  chance,  and  I've  stolen  me  kiss; 
But,  faith,  and  I've  niver  gone  mad  over  it ! 
The  further  I've  thraveled  away  from  the 
shore 

The  tighter  I've  held  on  to  that  and  to  this, 
And,  och !  but  I've  had  me  eye  open  a  bit ! 

Paying  Fourfold 

IN  THE  year  1867  a  man  in  a  certain 
country  town  in  New  York  State  owed 
a  grocery  bill  of  $80,  and  his  creditor,  a 
young  general  merchant,  took  a  small  plot 
of  land  in  payment.  On  this  plot— about  a 
quarter  acre— the  merchant  had  a  neat 
cottage  built,  buying  the  materials  himself 
and  letting  the  work  to  a  young  carpenter 
at  day-wages.  He  put  about  $500  savings 
into  the  place,  and  owed  about  $400  more 
in  bills  and  notes  upon  completion.  During 
the  construction  the  young  carpenter  had 
married.  When  the  cottage  was  finished 
he  wanted  to  become  its  tenant.  "Why 
not  buy  it?"  suggested  the  owner,  and 
offered  to  sell  house  and  land  for  $1200 
and  interest  on  monthly  payments.  But 
the  carpenter  only  wanted  to  rent.  He  I 
wasn't  ready  to  settle  yet— couldn't  tie 
himself  down,  might  want  to  move  away 
and  better  himself— wanted  to  wait  a  j 
year,  anyway.  That  carpenter  is  living  in 
the  cottage  today,  and  his  old  wife  with 
him.  Ten  years  ago  the  merchant  retired 
from  business,  a  wealthy  man.  But  all 
these  years  the  carpenter  has  worked  for 
day-wages,  paying  rent  and  saving  noth- 
ing. Today  he  and  his  wife,  both  past 
work,  are  living  on  charity.  The  cottage, 
while  still  tight  and  warm,  is  not  what  it 
was  in  1867,  when  it  brought  $12  a  month. 
From  time  to  time  the  rent  has  been  low- 
ered as  it  grew  weatherbeaten,  until  the 
last  paid  by  the  tenant  was  $6  a  month. 
That  was  two  years  ago.    Since  then  the 


/(Liberal  Educatiorv 

xv^SFeetoi  Shelf  Roorrv 


44  Handsome  Volumes 

Each  4/2  x  6  inches 

10,000  Pages 

Photogravure  Frontispieces 

400  Authors 

American,  English,  French,  German, 
Russian,  Italian,  Spanish 

1200  Separate  Selections 

Prose,  Poetry,  Fiction,  Humor, 
Autobiography 


EX  -  PRESIDENT  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  "first  private  citizen 
of  America,"  says  that  the  books 
a  cultured  person  must  read  will  go 
on  a  shelf  5  feet  long. 

But  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  after  nine  years  of 
preparation,  has  just  completed  a  work 
whose  44  exquisite  volumes  fill  only  three 
feet  of  bookshelf,  and  into  which  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dvkt-,  Bliss 
l'erry,  George  lies  and  Tom  Masson,  as 
editors,  have  put  a  vastly  more  com  prehen- 
sive,  useful,  readableand  necessary  private 
library  than  Ex- President  Eliot  could  pos- 
sibly get  into  his  five  foot  bookshelf. 

Ex-President  Eliot  himself  says  of  one 
section  of  this  Masterpiece  Library,  which 
he  saw  before  the  whole  was  completed,  "I 
know  of  no  more  complete  and  delightful 
selection  than  that  which  you  offer  the 
public  in  these  charming  volumes." 

Other  attempts  at  such  a  collection  cost 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  there  nevei  has  been  one  with  a  board 
of  editors  equal  to  that  of  the  Masterpiece 
Library.  This  one  will  cost  you  less  than 
50  cents  a  volume. 

The 

Masterpiece 
Library 

In  this  set  you  have  the  best  work  of — 
Milton,  Bacon,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Eliot,  Browning,  Stevenson, 
Barrie,  Voltaire,  Balzac,  Daudet,  de  Mau- 
passant, Zola,  Goethe,  Heine,  Boccaccio, 
Hoffman,  Turgenieff,  Tolstoi,  Franklin, 
Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Mark  Twain,  How  ells, — and  hundreds 
more  of  the  world's  greatest  writers.  Much 
of  the  material  is  copyrighted  and  much 
appears  in  English  for  the  first  time.  The 
editors  contribute  critical  essays,  which 
are  "the  last  word"  on  their  subjects. 

There  is  not  one  selection  in  the  books  which  you  can  afford 
not  to  read.  You  will  read  them —  not  once,  but  many  times, 
because  of  their  beauty,  their  sparkle  and  their  intense  interest. 


Less  Than  50  Cents  a  Volume 

Our  large  manufacturing  establishment  and  tremendous  clientele  has  enabled 
us  to  offer  some  very  good  bargains  in  the  past  —  but  never  one  like  this.  The 
introductory  edition  of  the  MASTERPIECE  LIBRARY  is  now  ready.  As  long 
as  it  lasts,  you  can  have  a  set  for  50  cents  down  and  $2.00  a  month  for  10  months. 
The  coupon,  with  50  cents,  brings  a  complete  set,  express  prepaid.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  it  is  satisfactory,  you  pay  for  it  in  small 
payments,  and  get  FREE  The  Little  Masterpieces  of  Science. 

W*iy%  ¥^T^    The  Little        This  is  in  six  volumes,  bound  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
h  K  I1  I*     Masterpiece,    jet.  30,000  sets  have  been  sold  at  $6.50  a  set.] 

I  %  I  j  I  j      £c  .  tains  the  best  work  of  Darwin,  I  tuxley,  John  I*  tske, 

*  ot  Science        Bell,  Franklin  and  many  others.  In  short,  it  d 

for  Science  what  the  Masterpiece  Library  does  for  Literature. 

Thus  adding  these  six  volumes  to  the  38  volumes  of  the  set  you  will  have 
44  volumes,  in  uniform  binding  —  and  they  will  make  a  splendid  showing  on 
your  library  shelves.   Bear  this  in  mind.    Only  the  introductory  edition 
goes  at  a  bargain,  with  the  Science  volumes  free.    Don't  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  send  the  coupon ,  or  you  may  miss  the  offer.   Send  it 
to-day.    You  will  be  mighty  glad  of  it  later  on. 


Review  of  Reviews  Co.  13Ntw0York 


Masterpiece  I 
Library.    If  I  I 
Ukeitlwillaccept  | 
your  special  offer. 
If  not  1  will  return  It  j 


Watch  Your 
Savings  Grow 

Send  $2.00  for  this  Bank,  to-day 

If  you  don't  like  it  after 
you  get  it  you  may  have 
your  money  back  with- 
out question.  The 
"America"  Savings  Bank 
registers  and  ados  auto- 
matically Nickels. 
Dimes,  Quarters  aria 
Half-Dollars  up  to  $25. 

An  entirely  new  regis- 
tering principle. 
Buy  one  and  get  Rich. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  upon  receipt 
of  $2.00  cash  or  money  order. 

The  JOHNSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., New  Haven,  Co  an., U.S.  A. 


ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOOMNG 
0C5IGMNG 
MECHANICAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SHEET  METAL 
PATTERN 


You  can  learn  at  home  in  spare  time  to  be  a 
commercial  artist  or  draftsman.  Wequickly 
fit  you  for  practical  work.  Our  students 
earn  money  and  hold  positions  while  studying 
Personal  criticisms  by  Instructors  trained  in  this 
untry  and  Europe;  and  special  instruction 
develop  your  individual  talent.  You  submit 
work  as  it  is  done.  You  pay  as  you  go;  no  lance  advance  pay- 
ment required.  We  guarantee  proficiency  or  return  tuition. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  say  which  you  wish  to  learn : 
Illustrating,  Cartooning,  Commercial  Designing, 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Architectural  Drawing,  or 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting.  If  you  can  attend  our 
Resident  School,  say  so.    Estab.  1898. 

The  Acme  School  of  Drawing,  2317  S  St.,  Kalamaioo.  Mich. 


m  YOUR  IDEAS 

500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sate  at  our  expense 
in  fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Keturned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'y», 

Esl.lbytars.    983  F  St    Washington  D  C. 


do  away  with 
nails  and  tacks. 


Vaco-Hooks 

Useful  for  hanging  pictures,  window  dis- 
plays,telephone  books,  calendars  .scissors 
and  a  thousand  and  one  things.  Every 
storekeeper  and  merchant  should  use 
them.  Big  chance  I  t  AfFMTS 
to  coin  money  easily.  AVjLll  1  >J 
lOOjt  profit.  Sample  five  cents.  One  dozen 
25  cents  by  mail,  postpaid.    Circular  free. 

Vaco  Mfj.Co..  1001  Tint  Nal'l Bank  Bid*..  Oakiajd.  Calif. 
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and  free  booklet. 


Try  Liquid  Wax  Finish 

—.for  Floors  and  Furniture 

Send  us  the  name     fflfcf     >ng.  and  we  vvi 
of  your  dealer.and    J^^Jy  mail  sample  bottl 
enclose  two  2-cent  f 
stamps  to 

pay  postage  Of  ...  ■ i 
and  pack-  {££2? 

Just  pour  a 
little  on  the  floor, 

spread  with  a  soft  cloth,  let  dry,  then  rub 
lightly  to  a  lustrous  polish.  No  heavy 
brush  to  push — no  digging  paste  wax  out  of  cans. 

Wax 
Finish 

For  Finishing 

Hard  and  Soft  Wood  Floors 

Bowling  Alleys,  Dancing  Floors,  Repol- 
ishing  Pianos,  Finest  Furniture,  Office 
Fixtures  and  Woodwork  of  All  Kinds 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  beautiful  re- 
sults, the  economy  and  the  ease  of  application  of 
this  new  liquid  floor  wax.  It  goes  many  times  as 
far  as  any  other  floor  wax,  dries  very  rapidly  and 
gives  a  hard,  durable  finish.  The  floor  can  be 
finished  ready  to  walk  on  in  one  hour,  will  show 
no  heel  marks  or  scratches  and  can  be  wiped 
up  with  water  without  affecting  tTie  wax.  One 
gallon  covers  2,500  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Contains  no  paraffine. 

Sold  by  high-class  dealers  in  paints  and  finishes  — five 
sizes- !2-pt..  25c;  l-pt.,45c;  l-qt.,85c;  ^-gal.,  $1.60; 
I -gal.,  $3.00.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet,  enclosing 
two  2c  stamps  for  postage  and  packing  on  Free  Sample 
Bottle  of  the  only  genuine  Liquid  Wax  Finish  on  the 
market.    Please  mention  your  dealer's  name  when  writing. 

The  Columbus  Varnish  Company 

Dept.  10  [7]  Columbus,  Ohio 


Tru-Fit 

Spec 

Shur-on 

t  tides 

f  A  boon 

Spectacle 
wearers 


D 


Remember  the  Name 

O  you  know  that  many 
nervous  disturbances 

can  be  traced  directly  to  eye  strain? 

Tru-Fit  Shur-on  Spectacles  are  different 
from  all  other  spectacles  both  in  construc- 
tion and  effectiveness. 

Tru-Fit  Shur-on  Spectacles  do  not  mark 
the  nose,  cut  behind  the  ears  or  slip  down, 
and  are  always  comfortable. 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  spectacles. 

It  will  show  you  why  Tru-Fit  Shur-on 
Spectacles  will  give  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  you  have  thought  impossible. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Dept.  B 

Established  1864  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PERCENT 

0 

Every  safeguard  is  adopted 
by  this  bank  for  the  protec- 
1    tion  of  deposits,  its  funds 
1    being  invested  in  onlythose 
1   securities  of  known  stabil- 
1    ityandsoundness.  VVeissue 
1    Certificatesyielding  6f0  per 
annum.  Write  for  booklet  "S" 
which  gives  full  informaiion. 

THE  FIRST  TRUST 
/SAVINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

and  BADGES  for  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL 
"   V         SOCIETY  or  LODGE 

Hither  style  with  'any  three  letters  or  figures  and  one  k 
or  two  colors  of  enamel.  Sterling  Silver,  25c.  each,  « 
$2.50  a  doz.;  Silver  Plated,  10c.  ea  ,  $1.00  a  doz.  liA^V 
Special  designs  In  Pins  or  Badges  made  tor  any  School  ^Sv_^4^ 
or  Society,  at  low  prices.  Send  design  for  estimate.     **>^ftf  S 
Catalogfrec.  BastianBiOS.Co.,304Soulh  Ave.,Rochesler,  N.Y.  U  r%*°-* 


carpenter  has  been  able  to  pay  nothing, 
and  the  merchant  will  let  the  old  couple 
live  there  rent  free  as  long  as  either  of  them 
needs  any  place  to  live  at  all.  He  can  well 
afford  it  apart  from  sentiment,  he  says. 
For  in  the  past  forty  years  the  carpenter 
has  paid  for  that  cottage  four  times! 

"Us  Consumers" 

Ezry  Pembroke  says,  says  he, 
He  is  chargin'  more  f'r  tea 
Sence  th'  freight  rates  riz,  becuz 
Freight  is  higher  'n  it  wuz. 
Ezry  says  that  him  an'  me 
Bears  th'  higher  cost  o'  tea 
When  he  puts  it  on  my  bill, 
' ' An' , ' '  says  he, ' '  we  alius  will." 

Ezry  Pembroke  says  he  begs 
Pardon  f'r  them  high-priced  eggs, 
But  th'  breakage  is  so  large 
He  must  make  an  extry  charge. 
Ezry  tells  me  when  he  begs 
Pardon  f'r  them  high-priced  eggs : 
"  Us  consumers  pays  th'  bill, 
An',"  says  he,  "  we  alius  will." 

Ezry  Pembroke  says  hard  facts 
Shows  high  tariff  is  a  tax, 
An'  th'  higher  price  an'  sich 
All  goes  to  th'  robber  rich; 
When  they  charge  him  more,  why  he 
Has  to  charge  it  up  to  me. 
"  Us  consumers  pays  th'  bill," 
Ezry  says,  "an'  alius  will." 

Ezry  Pembroke  says  when  his 
Hullsale  price  of  goods  is  riz 
He  jest  charges  up  to  me 
What  th'  extry  cost' 11  be. 
Ezry  says  it's  jest  his  aim 
To  keep  profits  'bout  th'  same. 
"  Us  co?isumers  pays  th'  bill," 
Ezry  says,  "an'  alius  will." 

Ezry  says  it's  plain  V  see 
How  it's  up  to  him  an'  me. 
When  th'  price  of  goods  is  riz 
He  pays  more  an'  more  f'r  his; 
An'  he'll  charge  th'  extry  share 
Up  to  me  V  make  it  fair. 
"  Us  consumers  pays  th'  bill," 
Ezry  says,  "an'  alius  will." 

—J.  W.  Foley. 

An  Opening  for  a  Bright  Man 

WILLIAM  McADOO,  former  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York,  and  once 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  in  a 
small  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  stopping  at  the 
hotel. 

"You  from  New  York?"  asked  the 
owner. 

"I  am,"  said  McAdoo. 

"Know  anybody  down  there  who  kin 
run  a  hotel?" 

"  Several  people." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the 
name  of  a  good  man  I  can  get  to  come  up 
here  and  run  this  hotel  for  me.  I  ain't  got 
time  to  attend  to  it,  and  I  want  an  honest, 
sober,  respectable  man  to  take  hold  of  it 
for  me." 

"How  much  will  you  pay?"  asked 
McAdoo. 

"  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  or,  if  he's 
especially  good,  I  might  go  to  thirty." 

McAdoo  promised  to  think  it  over, 
and  that  night  he  told  the  hotel  owner  a 
good  man  to  write  to.  Whereupon,  Mr. 
George  C.  Boldt,  proprietor  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  and  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  in  Philadelphia,  was  highly  aston- 
ished, a  few  days  later,  to  receive  an  offer 
of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  board 
to  go  up  to  Nova  Scotia  to  run  a  hotel, 
with  the  promise  of  a  raise  to  thirty  if  he 
made  good,  but  no  more. 

Mother's  Marathon 

AN  ENGLISH  actor  had  an  engagement 
jLi.  in  one  of  W.  H.  Currie's  companies. 
Shortly  after  he  arrived  in  this  country  he 
went  to  Currie  and  said:  "Mr.  Currie, 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  the  company 
is  playing  on  Christmas  week?" 
Currie  looked  over  the  route  sheet. 
"In  Butte,  Montana,"  he  replied. 
"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  Butte, 
Montana.    And  I  fancy,  Mr.  Currie,  that 
my  mother,  who  will  arrive  in  this  country 
on  Christmas  Eve,  can  run  out  there  with- 
out much  trouble  and  spend  Christmas 
Day  with  me? " 


The 
Business 
End 

of  this  firearm  is 
as  quiet  as  a  country 
church  yard  until  you 
want  it  to  open  up.  It' s  al- 
ways ready  when  you  are,  but 
it  can't  go  off  before,  even  if  you 

"Hammer  the  Hammer" 

It  may  be  knocked  off  your  desk,  fall  off 
your  dresser,  slip  from  your  hand  as  you  draw 
it  —  but  it  can't  shoot  until  you  pull  the  trigger. 

In  proportion  and  design  it's  a  work  of  art.    Mechanically  it  is 
perfect.    And  in  the  experience  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  purchasers,  it  is  the  surest    and    most  mechanically  perfect 
revolver  ever  made. 

Our  Free  Booklet  "Shots" 

tells  more  in  detail  why  the  Iver  Johnson  has  outstripped  competitors  in  public 
favor.    Our  handsome  catalogue  'goes  with  it,  showing  details  of  construction. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety 

Hammer  Revolver 

Richly  nickeled,  22-cal.  rim-fire  or 


32-cal.  centre-fire,  3-inch  barrel  or 
38-cal.  centre-fire,  3^-inch  barrel,  \3 


00 


Iver  Johnson  Safety 

Hammerless  Revolver 


Richly  nickeled,  32-cal.  centre-fire,  d* 
3-inch  barrel,  or  38-cal.  centre-fire,  *P 
3!j-inch  barrel  


Extra  length  barrel  or  blued  finish  at  slight  extra  cost. 


yoo 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  revolvers  in  the  world.  Our  enormous  production  greatly  reduces  the  manu- 
facturing cost  on  each  revolver.    That  is  why  the  Iver  Johnson,  with  all  its  superiority,  is  so  moderately  priced. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  147  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York:  99  Chambers  Street        Hamburg,  Germany:  Pickhuben  4 
San  Francisco:  Phil.  B.  Bekehart  Co.,  717  Market  St. 
Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Single-Barrel  Shotguns  and  Iver  Johnson  Truss-Bridge  Bicycles. 


The  La  Re  da  ma  "PANOLA"  is  a  National  success 

1  his  cigar  was  originated  a  few  months  ago— yet  it  is  al- 
ready being  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  satisfaction  by  thou- 
sands of  smokers  in  every  state  in  the  Union.    It  is 
handmade  in  the  popular  panetella  shape.  4%  in.  long. 
It  is  wrapped  with  the  finest  imported  Sumatra  and 
has  a  long  filler  of  mild,  mellow,  rich  Havana 
It  burns  evenly,  smokes  easily.  Because 
our  enormous  business  and  maker-to- 
imoker  selling  plan — thus  elimina- 
ting jobbers',  salesmen's  and 
retailers'  expenses  and 
profits— This  10c 
cigaris  i'Ac. 


:oi 


Try 
this  cigar 
at  our  expense. 

Write  us  the  request  on  your 
business  letterhead  and 
ship  you  fifty  (50)  LaReclama  "PANOLAS" 
ezpressage  prepaid.    Smoke  five  or  six  of 
them — then  if  you  like  them,  send  us  $2.25  within 
ten  days.    II  they  do  not  suit  your  taste,  return  theremainder 

expressage  collect.    No    f*D   /         /"7  F 

charge willbe made forcigarsused  IOn£Q(JfflQ\UDQn/aCt0r 
.„ thetesting.  \Vehavesoldth.QUbands>i»    -  thudc***^*— 

of  boxes  of  "PANOLAS"  on  this  free  triali   

3  per  cent  of  the  cigars  we  send  out  on     165  F  Lenox  Ave. .New York 
Order  yours  today  —  state  whether 
medium,  mild  or  strong  is  preferred. 


PARIS  GARTERS  CAN  TOUCH  YOU 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

They  fit  so  well  W!^BS\  Tailore(1 10  fit  %je9 
j-ou  forget  Fj^j  OK„  /^^^ 

They're  there  H9L  *</£ 


They  fit  so  well 

,you  forget 
They're  there 


De  sure you 
get  this  box 


COPYRIGHTED  1906  BY  ASTEINSCO 


The  Bogey  Game  (Pocket  Golf) 

All  the  science  and  excitement  of  the  outdoor  game,  for  one  or  more,  whether 
golfer  or  not.  You  can  while  away  your  odd  moments  or  play  it  by  the  hour. 
Small  enough  to  carry  in  your  pocket,  but  big  enough  to  amuse  a  roomful. 
25c  by  mail.  LEVINE  BROS.,  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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Send 
Then  pay 


Books  to  be  Closed  Out  Quick 
at  10  cents  to  50  cents  on  the  Dollar 

I  buy  bankrupt  stocks  and  publishers'  overstocks  of  new  and  perfect  books  at  my  own  price,  and  regular 
stocks  at  jobbers'  prices,  and  give  you  the  books  at  a  small  advance  on  cost  to  me.    I  sell  more  books  than 
any  other  man  in  America.    Why  ?    For  the  answer,  look  at  my  prices. 
I  guarantee  all  books  to  be  new  and  perfect  and  back  my  guarantee  by  shipping  books  on  approval. 

All  Books  Shipped  on  Approval 

no  money  with  order.  Select  what  books  you  want  and  I  will  ship  them  to  you  for  five  days'  examination  in  your  own  home, 
for  them  or  return  them  at  my  expense  as  you  prefer. 


De  Luxe  Library  Sets  of  the  Chesterfield  Society  of  London  and  New  York 


In  rich  three-quarters  morocco  binding,  to  be  closed  out  at  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Your  first  opportunity,  and  probably  the  only  one  you  will  ever  have,  to  buy  exclusive  and 
subscription  sets  at  less  than  regular  prices.   Why  buy  ordinary  sets  when  you  can  get  these  de  luxe  editions,  while  this  stock  lasts,  for  less  money  or  a  fourth  of  the  publishers 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Ainsworth,  8  vols  $35.00  $9.18 

Burns,  6  vols                                35.00  9.18 

Balzac,  18  vols                              72.00  18.38 

Dante,  4  vols                                  25.00  6.56 

De  Maupassant,  10  vols                 49.00  11.25 

De  Musset,  10  vols                        49.00  12.00 

Dickens,  20  vols                             90.00  22.31 

Dumas,  18  vols                               80.00  20.75 

Emerson,  6  vols                              25.00  6.56 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Eliot,  8  vols  $35.00  $9.18 

Fielding,  6  vols                              30.00  7.65 

Gibbon,  6  vols                                33.00  8.27 

Guizot,  8  vols                               35.00  9.18 

Green,  5  vols                               25.00  6.56 

Hawthorne,  9  vols                          35.00  9.18 

Hugo,  10  vols                               49.50  11.03 

Irving,  10  vols                                 45.00  11.81 

Kipling,  10  vols                            39.00  9.38 


Pub.  Pi  ice  My  Price 

Kingsley,  7  vols  $32.00  $7.77 

Longfellow,  10  vols                        49.00  12.00 

Lamb,  8  vols                                   32  .00  8.25 

Muhlbach.  18  vols                        72.00  18.38 

Plutarch,  5  vols                              22.50  6.03 

Poe,  10  vols                                    49.00  12.00 

Plato,  3  vols                                 15.00  3.93 

Pepys' Diary.  4  vols                       25.00  6.56 

Rawlinson,  5  vols                           25.00  6.56 


Pub.  Price 

Smollelt,  6  vols  $30.00 

Scott,  24  vols  100.00 

Shakespeare,  20  vols   90.00 

Shakespeare.  10  vols   49.00 

Stevenson,  10  vols   39.00 

Sterne,  6  vols   30.00 

Thackeray.  10  vols   49.00 

Taine,  4  vols   21.00 

Wilde,  10  vols   49.00 


de  luxe 
price? 
My  Price 
$7.65 
24.93 
22.50 
12.00 
9.75 
8.27 
12.86 
5.51 
11.25 


Standard  Authors  in  Sets.    Three- Quarters  Morocco.    Gilt  Tops 


If  you  want  the  regular  editions  soli 

Pub.  Price 

Balzac,  18  vols  $36.00 

Bronte.  6  vols   12.00 

Bulwer,  13  vols   26.00 

Carlyle,  10  vols   20.00 

Cooper,  12  vols   24.00 


by  mail  order  houses  and  bookstores  at  from  90  cents  to  $2.00  a  volume,  I  have  them  here  at  less  than  they  were  ever  sold  before  by  anyone. 


My  Price 
$15.80 
5.28 
11.44 
8.80 
10.56 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Dickens,  15  vols  $30.00  $13.20 

Dumas,  10  vols                              20.00  8.80 

Eliot.  7  vols                                  14.00  6.16 

Gibbon,  5  vols                                 10.00  4.40 

Guizot,  8  vols                                  16.00  7.04 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Hawthorne,  8  vols  S16.00  $7.04 

Hugo,  8  vols                                   16.00  7.04 

Irving,  10  vols                              20.00  8.80 

Macaulay,  5  vols                              10.00  4.40 

Poe,  11  vols                                    22.00  9.68 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Prescott,  12  vols  $24.00  $10.56 

Ruskin,  15  vols                              30.00  13  20 

Scott,  12  vols                                 24.00  10.56 

Shakespeare,  12  vols                     24.00  10.56 

Thackeray,  15  vols                        30.00  13.20 

Tolstoy,  12  vols                              24.00  10.56 


Rich  Men's  Books  at  Poor  Men's  Prices — Superb  Library  Sets  in  34  Morocco 

Many  limited  sets  and  special  works,  made  for  men  of  means,  now  offered,  while  this  stock  lasts,  at  prices  that  fit  any  pocket  book. 


My  Price  Pub.  Price     My  Price  Pub.  Price 

$12.60     Melville,  4  vols  $12.00        $4.40     Daudet,  20  vols  S80.0D 

20.25     Guizot's  Eng.,  4  vols   12.00         4.40    Plutarch,  10  vols   40.00 

16.80     Schiller,  4  vols   12.00         4.40    Moliere,  6  vols   24.00 

10.50     Balzac,  30  vols  120.00        30.00    Warren,  3  vols   12.00 

10.50     Lever,  12  vols   48.00        12.00     Dumas,  26  vols  104.00 

11.70     Lover,  6  vols   24.00         6.00    Hugo,  20  vols   SO.O0 

Pub.  Price    My  Price  I  Pub.  Price     My  Price 

World's  History  and  Its  Makers,  10  vols  $40.00        $8,75  1  Bulwer-Lytton,  30  vols  $120.00  $30.00 

World's  Great  Travelers,  8  vols   35.00         8.00  I  Les  Miserables,  5  vols   20.00  5.00 

Works  of  Lincoln,  9  vols   22.50         9.50  I  Cyclopedia  of  Building  Trades,  6  vols   24.00  6.75 


Pub.  Price 

Reade,  12  vols  $48.00 

Macaulay,  20  vols   80.00 

Cooper,  16  vols   64.00 

Carlyle,  10  vols    40.00 

Sue,  10  vols   40.00 

Marry  at,  12  vols   36.00 


My  Price                                                     Pub.  Price  My  Price 

$20.00    Eliot,  12  vols                               $48.00  $12.00 

10.00     Austen,  6  vols                                 24.00  6.00 

6.00     Boswell,  8  vols                                24.00  7.50 

3.00     Gautier,  12  vols                              48.00  18.00 

26.00     Defoe,  16  vols                                80.00  21  60 

20.00     Merimee,  8  vols  100.00  34.00 

Pub.  Price  My  Price 

International  Encyclopedia  of  Reference,  8  vols.  .  .$48.00  $9.75 

Barnes'  Bible  Encyclopedia,  3  vols                           24.00  5.75 

Booklovers' Science  Set,  5  vols                                  10.00  3  10 


Sample  Prices  of  the  Thousands  of  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Sets  in  My  List 


Pub.  Price    My  Price 

Electricity,  2  vols                                                      $7.00  $  .70 

Appleton's  Teachers'  Library,  12  vols                     25.00  5.60 

Bjornson's  Works,  6  vols                                            9.00  3.10 

Handbook  of  Oratory                                                7.00  1.95 

Gossip  from  Paris                                                      2.50  .60 

Voltaire,  43  vols  220.00  47.30 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Du  Barry                                    4.25  1.40 

Madame  Recamier,  2  vols                                         6.00  2.80 

Dream  of  Fair  Women                                               3.00  .95 

Christy  Girl                                                               3.00  .85 

Gospels  in  Art                                                           20.00  2.10 

Paine's  Age  of  Reason                                               1.50  .85 

Longfellow,  complete                                                  2.00  .85 

Ingersoll's  Lectures                                                     1.50  .65 

Thousands  of  other  books  at 


"Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,"  85c 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Hugo,  7  vols   $5.25  $1.78 

Dumas,  7  vols   5.25  1.78 

Eugene  Field's  Poems,  4  vols   3.00  1.30 

Bird  Neighbors   2.00  .98 

People's  Popular  Atlas   4.50  1.65 

Fraternal  Banquet  Orator   2.25  .85 

Encyclopedia  of  Quotations   2.50  .98 

Famous  Pictures   12.00  1.50 

Koran  of  Mohammed,  %  leather   2.50  .56 

Taine's  English  Literature,  4  vols   6  00  2.10 

Letters  of  Junius   2.00  1.20 

Old  Touraine,  2  vols   10 .00  4.60 

Love  Story  of  Empress  Josephine   5.00  3.40 

Stories  of  Mystery  (Putnam's),  10  vols   15.00  4.20 

similar  bargains,  all  described  fully  in  my 


Pub.  Price  My  Price 

Shakespeare.  39  vols  $13.50  $3.90 

Dictionary  of  American  Politics                                2.00  .98 

Warner's  Library,  31  vols                                         78.50  24.00 

Modern  Eloquence,  10  vols                                       40.00  13.50 

Oriental  Tales,  15  vols  150.00  22.50 

Paul  DeKock,  25  vols  100.00  22.50 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Met                                           2.25  .80 

Josephus                                                                     2.50  .98 

Dante's  Inferno,  Dore  Illustrations                             6.00  .90 

Jefferson  Bible                                                           100  .35 

Tennyson,  complete                                                   2.00  .78 

Walt  Whitman  (Putnam's)  100.00  46.00 

Encyclopedia  Britannica.  12  vols                             48.00  11.75 

Recollections  of  Napoleon,  3  vols                               6.00  2.35 


Other  late 
Novels.  Were 


<£l  Cft  My  QQ/»The  38cIist  inclu 

<pl.DU  price  JOC  of  the  Rich,"  "Three  Weeks,"  "Shuttle." 


free  illustrated  Bargain  List  of  this  stock 
es  "Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  "That  Printer  of  Udell's,' 


'Crossing."  "Little 

of  others  at  from  38  cents  to  45  cent 


Brother 

each. 


All  Books  Guaranteed  New,  Perfect  and  Satisfactory  or 

Returnable  at  My  Expense 

Books  Shipped  on  approval— if  you  are  rated  in  the  Commercial  Reports,  or  if  you  are  responsible 
and  will  give  satisfactory  references,  and  agree  to  pay  for  the  books  or  ship  them  back  in  rive  days  after  receiving 
them,  I  will  ship  at  once  what  you  want  of  this  stock,  subject  to  five  days'  examination  in  your  own  home. 

Cash  Orders  —  If  you  remit  with  the  order  and  any  books  are  not  satisfactory,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  I  will  return  your  money  at  once. 

Free  Bargain  List  —  If  you  want  full  descriptions  of  these  and  thousands  of  other  books  before  ordering,  send  postal  card  request  for  my 
free  illustrated  Bargain  List  of  this  stock. 

Thousands  of  other  books  by  all  leading  authors  at  similar  bargains.    Send  for  my  free  Bargain  List. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker,  1013  cB»mZ  Chicago,  III 
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Will  you  spend  9.4c  to 
file  100  letters  at  your 
finger-tips  for  100  years? 

An  investment  of  $11.90  in  a  "Sectionet"  Vertical 
File  puts  your  correspondence — up  to  4,000  letters 
and  papers — at  your  instant  command. 

Holds  the  average  one  year's  correspondence. 

After  that  9.4c  per  100  letters  or  papers  keeps  them 
in  the  same  logical  order  and  in  ten  seconds  puts  the 
letters  from  any  one  man  on  your  desk. 

This  simple  "Sectionet"  Vertical  File  classifies 
and  arranges  all  your  letters,  receipts,  invoices  and 
papers  as  no  other  machine  ever  did. 

No  lost  time,  no  torn  indexes,  no  copy  book  to 
fuss  with,  no  stuffing  the  file  or  blind  hunts  for  letters. 
Cheaper  than  flat  files  of  equal  capacity. 

The  picture  sr)  »  s  *  consisting  of  3 
shows  the  con-  (\  gy^/TW/lA  sections — verti- 
venience  oi  (WiukSgMwKH  cal  file, top, san- 
this  stack  of  ^"^^   itary  base. 

Complete  with  folders,  indexes  and  full  instructions. 

Shipped  freight  prepaid  (within  freight  limits) 
where  we  have  no  agency,  and  fully  guaranteed.  In 
agency  towns,  delivered  and  set  up  ready 
for  use. 

It's  not  too  much  tosay  that  "Sectionets"  are 

invaluable  to  the  "  minute  "  man  of  to-day. 


Tree  book  on  request  showing  many 
other  stacks  for  helping  YOU  to  do 
a  better  day's  work.   Don't  delay. 


Shaw-Walker 

MUSKEGON.  MICH. 

Chicago    New  York  Washington 


10  Days  Free  Trial 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

a  bicycle 

of  tires  from  any- 
•rice  until  you  receive  our 
ELlog  Illustrating  every  kind 
[  have  learned  our  unheard 
velous  new  offers, 
s  all  it  will  cost  you 
0  write  a  postal  and 
everything  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 
by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much  val- 
uable information.  Do  not  wait,  write  it 
now.   TIRES,  Coaster -Brakes,  Built- 
up'  Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C-55,  CHICAGO 


ONE  CENT 


10  DULL  RAZOR  BLADES  25c 

Send  10  double  or  single  edged  blades.    We  restore 
keen  edge  better  than  new.    Every  blade  hair-tested. 
CHEMICAL  STEEL  CO.,  56  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Living  in  the  Open  —  II 

FOR  a  quick  fire  in  a  midday  camp 
use  soft  pine,  cedar,  anything  in  the 
way  of "  easy  wood  "  you  can  get  your 
hands  on.  For  your  fire  in  your  home  camp 
use  ironwood,  if  you  can  get  it,  as  it  makes 
very  hot  coals.  Birch  is  good.  Green  logs  of 
birch,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  hold  fire 
well  during  a  winter  night  camp  in  bivouac. 
Quaking  asp  makes  a  hot  though  sputtering 
fire.  Hickory  and  oak  are  good,  and  noth- 
ing is  cleaner  or  hotter  than  the  fire  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  shagbark  hickory.  One 
does  not  pick  up  chance  dead  limbs,  soggy 
and  half  rotten.  The  dead  limbs  you  pull 
down  from  a  tree  are  much  sounder  and 
cleaner,  and  make  less  smoke  with  more 
heat. 

You  do  not  need  a  very  big  fire,  and  you 
can  confine  its  heat  between  two  green 
logs,  say  six  inches  through,  which  you  lay 
down  side  by  side,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
entrance  to  your  tent.  If  your  fire  does 
not  draw  very  well  you  can  raise  one  of  the 
logs  a  little  from  the  ground  by  putting  a 
stick  under  the  end.  Wait  till  your  fire  of 
clean  wood  has  burned  down  to  coals,  then 
cut  off  your  draft,  and  cook  over  your 
logs  as  though  they  were  a  range.  If  you 
have  some  pieces  of  bar  iron  or  steel 
handy  they  can  be  put  across  the  coals,  or 
you  can  shove  the  logs  together  and  rest 
your  coffee-pot  or  pan  on  the  tops  of  the 
logs.  Your  cooking  fire  is  not  much  bigger 
than  your  hat  and  offers  no  smoke  at  all. 

Even  your  campfire,  when  used  for  heat, 
ought  not  to  be  too  large.  When  sleeping 
out  in  the  snow  in  the  wintertime,  without 
any  house  or  tent,  we  cut  our  back  logs  of 
green  wood  and  piled  two  or  three  of  them 
in  a  single  tier  which  leaned  back  against  a 
couple  of  stakes.  This  made  our  reflector 
and  part  of  our  fuel,  the  fire  being  about 
the  width  of  our  beds.  In  front  of  this  tier 
we  placed  two  short  logs,  a  couple  of  feet 
in  length  and  not  so  large  as  the  others, 
which  served  as  fire-dogs,  and  offered 
draft  for  the  split  fuel  piled  on  them. 
Such  a  fire  as  this  is  workmanlike,  and  does 
not  waste  fuel  like  the  log  heap  which  the 
amateur  calls  his  campfire. 

Heat,  Shelter  and  Food 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  about  fuel. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  use  what  there  is  at 
hand.  One  has  made  very  excellent  coffee 
from  berries  mashed  on  a  buffalo  skull 
with  a  stone,  and  boiled  over  a  fire  made  of 
the  plainsman's  fuel,  the  chips  of  buffalo  or 
cattle— the  fuel  which  aided  man  to  occupy 
the  bleak  and  barren  plains  in  the  early 
days  of  settlement.  But  no  matter  what 
be  your  fire,  the  making  of  your  first  fire  in 
camp  is  one  of  the  keenest  delights  of  any 
trip.  Even  in  rain  you  can  make  your  out- 
door cooking  fire.  If  you  have  not  the 
tinder-like  birch  bark,  make  some  shavings 
out  of  any  dry  wood  you  can  find.  It  is 
less  professional  to  use  paper,  but  you  may 
use  bark  or  even  your  hat  to  keep  off  the 
rain  until  the  tiny  blaze  is  started.  Mean- 
time, if  you  are  a  good  camper  your  tent 
has  offered  a  roof  to  keep  the  other  things 
dry.  The  tent  is  the  first  thing  out  of  the 
bag.  Then  comes  its  floor.  Now  you  can 
roll  out  your  beds,  which,  in  any  case,  are 
dry  in  their  canvas  covers.  If  you  have  no 
tent  you  will  have  to  take  to  a  log  or  a 
thick-foliaged  tree.  There  are  spruces  up 
in  British  Columbia  that  make  very  good 
tents,  even  in  a  rain. 

If  an  amateur,  you  will  probably  under- 
take to  make  all  sorts  of  tables  and  rustic 
chairs  about  camp.  The  old-timer  calls 
this  childish,  and  utilizes  a  log,  a  rock,  his 
lap  or  the  bare  ground  for  table  or  chair. 
If  long  in  a  camp  he  may  rig  some  sort  of 
a  lazy-back— as  did  the  Indian  chief  in  the 
place  of  honor  in  his  teepee— because,  after 
all,  your  old-timer  is  lazy  above  all  things, 
and  successful  camp  life  does  not  mean 
being  a  marvel  of  energy  and  restlessness. 

Your  camp  supplies  depend  upon  your 
transportation.  Sugar,  salt,  pepper,  tea 
and  coffee  should  go  in  rubber  bags,  every- 
thing else  in  canvas  bags.  Most  Americans 
like  coffee  in  camp,  and  most  Canadians 
prefer  tea.  The  latter  is  more  portable. 
If  you  feel  obliged  to  keep  up  any  indul- 
gence in  alcoholic  drinks  in  camp,  cut  it 
down  as  light  as  possible.  You  will  prob- 
ably find  that  a  few  days  of  life  in  the  open 
air  will  take  away  most  of  your  wish  for 
such  drink.  Glass  is  detestable  to  pack. 
Even  preserved  fruits  in  tin  cans  are 


It  Is  Very  Important 


that  you  look  cheerful, 
not  gloomy,  full  of 
vigor,  not  weary,  up- 
to-date,  not  behind 
the  times. 

You  must  look  pros- 
perous in  order  to  gain 
confidence. 

Rosenwald  &  Weil  of 
Chicago  express  this 
cheerful,  successful 
and  vigorous  thought 
in  their  Suits,  Rain- 
coats  and  Overcoats. 

"®UW"  Clothes  mean 
something  and  men 
who  wear  them  are 
different  and  distinct- 
ively dressed. 

Through  our  extensive 
business  and  economy 
in  manufacturing  our 
product  is  placed  on 
the  market atunusually 
reasonable  figures. 

$15.00  to  $35.00 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere. 


,  everywhere. 
Write  us  ana  we  11  send  you  our 
Text  Book  of  Dress  for  Men.        /\  - 


Makers 


Chicago 


$125,000  net  from  1200  acres  grapes. 
$15,000  from  22  acres  peaches.  $3,200 
from  20  acres  raisins,  in  the 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  California 

A  cow  and  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  earn  $120  a  year  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Grapes  will  yield  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre;  peaches  and  apricots,  $150 
to  $500;  while  oranges  will  produce  from  $250  to  $500,  and  in  many  instances 
more  than  $1000  an  acre.  There  are  ten  million  arable  and  irrigable  acres  here. 
You  still  may  buy  unimproved  land  for  $50  an  acre. 

Ten  acres  are  enough  to  comfortably  support  a  small  family.  Twenty  acres 
afford  a  fine  living,  with  money  in  the  bank.    Forty  acres  should  make  you  rich. 


You  pay  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  down, 
balance  easily  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  crops. 

Almost  anything  can  be  raised  in  the  San 
Joaquin  country— oranges  and  wheat,  figs  and 
apples,  delicate  grapes  and  hardy  potatoes. 
Products  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropic 
zones  flourish  side  by  side. 

Plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  drawn  from  the 
near-by  Sierra  snows.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  make 
a  start.  Land  between  the  rows  can  be  used, 
while  orchard  is  young,  for  many  profitable 
crops.  The  point  is  to  make  every  square  foot 
bear  something. 

What  some  farmers  have  done: 

Frank  Thomas,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  bought 
twenty  acres  of  land  five  years  ago.  He  had 
but  $300  to  start  on.  To-day  his  place  is  paid 
for  and  he  has  an  income  of  over  $2,000  a  year. 

William  Shrayer,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Fresno,  Cal., 
bought  his  first  ten  acres  six  years  ago.  Now 
owns  sixty  acres  all  paid  for,  and  refuses 
$12,000  for  his  place. 

M.  F.  Tarpey,  of  Fresno,  owns  vineyard  of 
1200  acres,  from  which  he  takes  an  annual 
profit  of  $125,000. 

Carson  Reed,  Reedley,  Cal.,  from  a  twenty- 
acre  crop  of  Sultana  raisins  netted  $3,200. 


On  the  Harold  estate,  twenty-two  acres  of 
peaches  yielded  a  $15,000  crop. 

1  know  this  valley  from  end  to  end.  I  have 
seen  crops  planted  and  harvested  in  every  one 
of  its  counties.  I  have  interviewed  farmers, 
ranchers  and  merchants.  I  have  collated  the 
testimony  of  crop  experts. 

All  this  valuable  information  is  contained 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  land  folder  issued 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Write  for  it,  giv- 
ing full  name  and  address.  I  will  also  send 
you  our  immigration  journal,  The  Earth,  six 
months  free. 

The  Santa  Fe  employs  me  to  help  settle 
up  its  Southwest  lines.  The  Company  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  I  will  gladly  refer  your 
inquiry  to  reliable  land  owners  who  have. 

Very  low  fares  are  offered  by  the  Santa  Fe, 
daily,  only  $49  75  from  Chicago;  $47  from  St. 
Louis;  $40  from  Missouri  River.  Comfortable 
tourist  sleepers  and  chair  cars.  Santa  Fe 
tourist  service  to  San  Francisco  is  quickest. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 
1171-K  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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EVERY  MAN  SHOULD  HAVE  A  TAILOR 

THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 

Of  New  York  City  Will  Make  You  an  Elegant 

Suit  or  Overcoat  $1 0^ 

CUT  EXACTLY  TO  YOUR  MEASURE  FOR  LLd 

We  Guarantee  to  Fit  and  Please  You  Perfectly 
or  Refund  Your  Money  Without  any  Argument 

Write  today  for  our  NEW  Handsome 
and  Instructive  Fall  and  Winter  Style 
Book  with  52  pages  of  actual  cloth  sam- 
ples (New  York  styles)  including  every 
shade,  weave  and  texture  of  cloths 
worn  by  New  York  City's  Well  Dressed 
MEN  and  our  complete  outfit  for  taking 
your  own  measurements  at  home. 

We  Send  It  Free  and  Postpaid 

We  employ  No  Agents  and 
have  no  Dealers  to  act  as  our 
Agents.  DIRECT  TO  YOU  / 
—FROM  MILL  TO  MAN 
— is  the  TRUE  WAY  to 
put  it.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage which  serves  to  save 
you  at  least  TWO  MID- 
DLEMEN'S PROFITS. 
Read  our  IRON  CLAD 
LEGAL  GUARANTEE, 
which  is  as  strong  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

We  make  Suits  or  Overcoats  up  to  $25. 

We  prepay  Express  Charges  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  means  a  Big 
Saving  to  You.  Write  today  for  our 
FREE  Catalog.  It's  worth  your  while 
if  you  want  to  be  well  dressed. 


Direct  to  you-NO  AOENTS-Est.  19  Vrs 


Tailors  to"MEN    WHO  KNOW." 

Window-glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are  cheap,  as 
paper-soled 
shoes  are  cheap 
— cheap  to  buy, 
but  dear  to  use. 

Macbeth  on  a 
lamp-chimney 
means  it  is  made 
Reg.  u.  s.  rat.  off.  of  tough  glass, 
clear  as  crystal  and  that  it  won't 
break  from  heat. 

Best  grocers  and  lamp  stores 
sell  Macbeth  Chimneys. 

My  lamp-chimney  book  insures  your  getting 
the  right  chimney  for  any  lamp.  It  is  free. 
Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


f—^fr  PLAYING  CARDS 

CONCRESS        -Gold  Edges.- 

"3?  NEW  DESIGNS 

i..iKZc»;ca      90  Picture  Backs 

50  Cents  per Pacf  LARGE  INDEXES 


BICYCLE 


mm 


PLAYING  CARDS 

The  Most  Durable 
259  Card  Made. 

-        .-■'.:>..•••■  .   .  ■■  .~..,-^::v.- 

More  Sold  Than  All 
Others  Combined. 

LARGE  INDEXES 


OFF ICIAL  R ULE S  OF  CARD  GAMES 

HOYLE    UP  TO  DATE- 
SENT  FOR  15 X.  IN  STAMPS, OR  3  SEALS  FROM  tON- 
.'6RESS  'WRAPPERS. OR  6  FLAP  ENDS  OF  BICYCLE  CASES  •' 
CEPT.IO.  THE  U.'S.PLAYING  CARD  CO. CINCINNATI. U  S  A 


undesirable,  because  heavy  and  largely 
liquid.  You  can  find  the  water  close 
enough  without  packing  it  a  thousand 
miles.  Take  your  apricots,  prunes  or 
apples  in  sacks.  A  fifty-pound  sack  of 
flour  will  go  a  long  way-  that  is,  unless 
you  have  to  carry  it  yourself.  A  couple  of 
men  for,  say,  three  weeks,  can  get  along 
with  fifteen  pounds  of  flour.  Bacon,  and 
the  best  bacon  you  can  get,  should  about 
equal  your  flour  in  weight.  Half  or  one- 
third  the  weight  in  sugar  ought  to  be 
plenty,  and  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the 
bacon's  weight  in  coffee.  One-twelfth  of 
that  weight  in  rice  or  beans  will  do.  Don't 
take  condensed  milk  unless  you  feel  you 
cannot  do  without  it,  because  it  is  very 
heavy  to  transport.  Don't  take  breakfast 
foods,  because  they  are  very  bulky.  If  you 
are  going  on  a  long,  hard  trip  and  have 
plenty  of  transportation  you  can  take  some 
raisins  and  some  cakes  of  chocolate,  which 
make  good  portable  food  for  mountain 
climbing.  Near  civilization  you  can  often 
get  bread  baked  to  piece  out  your  Mary- 
land biscuit  or  zwieback,  in  which  case  you 
will  not  need  flour  so  much.  You  can  get 
along  with  this  list,  although  probably  you 
will  not.  A  small  lantern,  a  bicycle  light, 
or  a  few  candles  help  things  at  night 
around  camp. 

The  delight  of  camp  life  lies  in  living  off 
the  country  where  you  camp.  Very  likely 
you  can  get  fresh  fish.  Be  sure  to  cook  fish 
very  thoroughly  and  slowly,  trying  it  by 
means  of  your  cooking  fork.  When  the 
tine  passes  in  without  resistance,  and  with 
no  clinging  feel,  the  fish  is  done,  and  not 
before.  Trout  are  easily  cooked.  Black 
bass  are  good  if  the  water  is  cold  where  you 
caught  them.  The  wall-eyed  pike,  or  pike 
perch,  is  the  best  of  American  food  fishes. 
There  are  scores  of  other  varieties  that  go 
well  in  camp.  Clean  your  fish  never  longer 
than  half  a  day  after  you  catch  them. 
Never  leave  them  in  water,  and  do  not 
wash  them  until  just  before  you  put  them 
in  the  pan.  Have  plenty  of  bacon  fat, 
and  cook  them  slowly.  Fish  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  an  aluminum 
frying-pan,  and  that  is  almost  the  only 
recommendation  for  aluminum,  although  it 
is  very  light.  Vessels  made  of  this  material 
are  apt  to  get  bent,  and  they  hold  heat  an 
unconscionable  time.  An  aluminum  coffee- 
cup  never  does  get  cool.  Tin  or  granite- ware 
plates  are  best,  and  you  do  not  need  many. 

The  Camp  Larder 

Most  of  your  cooking  will  be  frying  or 
boiling.  In  these  times  we  are  more  apt  to 
have  birds  than  big  game  in  camp.  Hump 
steaks  and  boss  ribs  exist  no  more,  nor  does 
beaver  tail.  Your  moose  or  elk  or  deer  or 
antelope  you  can  fry,  or,  perhaps,  broil. 
The  meat  of  the  wild  white  goat  is  pretty 
hard  to  eat  if  the  animal  be  old.  Young 
goat  can  be  eaten,  and  any  goat  will  seem 
good  if  you  happen  to  be  caught  far  back 
in  the  mountains  with  no  meat  in  camp  for 
a  week  or  two  at  a  stretch,  as  has  befallen 
the  writer  on  a  bear  hunt  in  the  upper 
Rockies.  Of  course  the  best  meat  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  mountain  sheep.  One 
remembers  most  clearly  of  all  camps  a 
teepee  camp  in  the  deep  snow,  one  winter 
night  in  the  Rockies,  with  the  thermometer 
far  below  zero  and  the  wind  howling  over- 
head. White  and  Indian,  we  lay  about  the 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  teepee,  where  a  stew 
simmered  in  a  pot.  Overhead,  dependent 
from  a  thong  fastened  to  a  cross-bar  lashed 
to  the  teepee  poles,  hung  and  swung  a  saddle 
of  mountain  mutton  roasting,  dripping, 
sizzling  in  the  heat.  As  the  appetite  of 
each  in  turn  became  unsupportable,  he 
arose,  sliced  off  a  piece  of  mutton,  and  ate. 
Such  feasts  do  not  come  often  with  any 
man  these  days;  the  average  big  hunt 
being  a  better  thing  for  the  professional 
guide  than  for  the  hunter. 

Grouse,  ducks,  quail,  snipe,  all  are  fine 
in  camp.  Grouse  are  good  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  they  are  killed,  but  ducks 
are  better  for  hanging  a  night  or  so.  All 
your  meat  should  be  kept  away  from  flies. 
If  you  can  have  ice  about  camp,  very  much 
better;  but  if  not,  you  will  use  cold  springs, 
moss  beds  or  deep  shade.  One  has  seen 
muskellunge  kept  five  days  in  perfect  con- 
dition buried  under  the  moss  of  a  swamp. 
Sometimes  there  is  ice  in  a  northern  swamp 
until  very  late  in  the  summer. 

Your  worst  trouble  in  camp  is  the  fly 
pest.  Mosquitoes  poison  some  persons 
more  than  others.  An  Indian  or  an  old- 
timer  becomes  almost  immune,  although 
in  some  parts  of  the  far  north  no  man  can 
stand  the  swarms  of  these  insects.  The 


To  the  Boy 
AIR  Who  Wants  to  Be 

RIFFLES       a  Good  Shot. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  want  to  be  a  good  shot— not 
so  much  for  the  mere  ability  to  hit  the  bullseye  as  for  the  splendid 
training  it  gives  you. 

KING  target  practice  —  learning  to  shoot  straight —gives  you  a  keen 
eye  and  steady  nerve.  It  trains  you  to  be  self-reliant,  quick,  observing 
and  careful.  It  teaches  you  self-control.  It  takes  you  out  of  doors.  It 
makes  you  a  manly,  courageous,  healthy  American— the  sort  of  boy  every 
American  mother  wants  her  son  to  be. 

The  best  and  safest  rifle  for  target  practice  is  the  King  Air  Rifle— shooting 
air  rifle  shot  by  compressed  air.  None  of  the  danger  and  destructiveness  of 
powder  rifles  — but  with  perfect  accuracy  and  every  other  good  gun-quality. 
The  King  is  not  made  to  kill  things  with,  but  to  train  expert  marksmen. 

The  King  1000  Shot  (No.  5)  is  the  "Winchester"  of  air  (funs.  It  is  a  ham- 
merless  magazine  repeater  with  lever  action,  holding  1000  shots,  to  he  fired  by 

automatic  loading  one  at  a  time  Price  92.00 

The  King  Junior,  a  single  shot,  for  the  smaller  boys  50c 

The  King  Pop  Gun,  for  the  little  fellows  25c 

Other  King  models  75c  to  $1.75 

Send  todiy  for  the  King  Catalog  illustrating  Kings  for  all  boys  from  four 
to  sixteen— and  for  the  " grown-ups "  too. 
King  AIR  Rifles  arc  sold  by  leading  sporting  goods,  hardware  and  toy  dealers.  If  you  can't 
find  them  in  your  town  send  the  money  direct  to  us  and  we'll  ship  the  King  express  prepaid. 

THE  MARKHAM  AIR  RIFLE  CO. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Air  Gun  Factory  Plymouth,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


OJ"  Protect  Tour  Idea! 

BOOKS  FREE:  "Fortunes 
in  Patents— What  and  How  to 
Invent  "and  61-page  Guide  Bonk.  Free  report  as  to  Patentability. 
E.  E.  VR00MAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  856  F.  Washington.  D.  0. 


PATENTS  ™"PAY 


Stamp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger).  China  (dragon),  Tasmania 
(landscape), Janiaicaf waterfalls). etc.,  10c.  lOudil.Jap., 
N.ZId.  etc..  Be.  Big  Ust,  coupon!,  etc.,  Free  I  We 
Buy  Stamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  Bt.Loula.Mo. 


Recall  the  cleverness  of  the  Lord  Stranl 
Stories;  imagine  it  increased  many 
you  get  an  idea  of  CARDILLAC,  th 
novel  by  Mr.  Barr  since  his  su 
"Tekla."  Like  "Tekla"  it  is  a  di 
clean  and  delightful  romance  of  love 
adventure,  in  France  of  Louis  XIII. 

Buy  a  copy  of  your  bookseller,  or  send  us 
$1 .50  and  the  book  a''H  be  mailed  postpaid. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO. 
Publishers  New  York 
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20^  DOWN— 10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond 
until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method. 
Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guaran- 
teed perfect  blue  -  white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompa- 
nies each  Diamond.  All  goods 
sent  prepaid  for  inspection. 
1 0  %  discount  for  cash.  Send 


JMLYON  8  CO 

7173  NASSAU  ST-N-Y- 


The  "Dolorie"  Fob 


v 


Monogram  Patents  Allowed 
Others  Pending 

Any  Two  or  Three  Letter  Monogram 
At  One  Third  to  One  Fifth  the  Price 
Charged  by  Other  Manufacturers 

Monogram   and  mountings 
heavily  gold-plated,  18  K. 
.     (warranted),  and  polished. 
9    Double  grosgrain  ribbon 
throughout  of  finest  Italian 
pure  silk.  Neat  and  attractive  — 
very  much  in  vogue  —  suitable  for 
all  dress. 

Monogram  and  Fob  Complete 

Only  $1.00 

Sent  prepaid  the  day  order  is  re- 
ceived. Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalog  "  0 " show- 
ing belt  buckles  and  bag  monograms, 
Bent  free.    WRITE  FOB  IT  TO-DAY. 

John  L.  DesLauries,  Mfg.  Jeweler 
Dept.  O,  Old  South  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 


— 9,059-Word  Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free  illus- 
trated 9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how 
priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  112  big, 
broad,  brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours — yours  to  boost 
your  salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  involves  you  in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may 
be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
not  deny  yourself  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of 
a  postal  —  a  penny!  Simply  say,  *'Send  on  your  9,059-word  Book- 
let." Send  to  SYSTEM,  Dept.  26-1016, 151-153  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 

Ironing  Made  Easy 

Do  your  week's  ironing  without  effort,  better  than 
by  hand,  in  %  the  time,  _ 

"  1CgCarorPgra?o,[nfe°:  QlMPlEX IRONER 

No  headache,  backache  or 
tired  feet.    Irons  beautifully 
all  linens,  plain  clothes,  flat 
work,  etc.   No  scorching. 
Childcanturnit.  Writefor 
name  of  dealer  who  handles 
Simplex.  If  nodealer  we  ship  direct 
on  30DayB'Free  Trial.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free.  Writetoday. 
American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  B26  E.  take  St.,  Chitago 


LYON  &  HEALY 


ft. 


HARP 


is  the  undisputed 
Standard   of  the 
World.   Prices  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable.    Catalogue  of 
Lyon  &  Healy  Harps  free  to  any- 
one interested.    Also  bargains  in 
Used   Harps.    Monthly  payments 
may  be  arranged. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  22  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

(25)     Piano  and  Harp  Builders 


smudge  is  not  much  of  a  remedy.  Each 
camper  will  have  his  favorite  fly  dope  in 
lotion  or  paste  form— tar,  oil  and  penny- 
royal is  historic  dope;  but  there  are  others 
better.  No  dope  will  keep  off  mosquitoes  in 
the  night,  yet  you  can  keep  them  out  of  a 
well-pitched  tent  by  means  of  a  veil  of 
cheesecloth,  sewed  or  pinned  in  at  the 
front  of  the  tent  and  covering  the  whole 
door  with  abundant  folds.  The  lower  edge 
of  this  is  weighted  with  shot  to  keep  it 
close  to  the  floor  cloth.  You  can  have  your 
whole  tent  fitted  with  an  inside  canopy,  or 
have  it  include  only  your  bed,  but  for  a 
small  tent  it  will  do  quite  well  to  cover 
the  front  and  to  use  care  in  going  in  and 
out.  Of  course,  you  may  have  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  nuisances  after  you  drop  the  front 
veil  for  the  night.  In  Alaska  the  engineers 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  a  pocket  tent, 
with  ends  and  floors  sewed  in  tight,  and 
only  a  circular  opening  with  an  entrance- 
bag  attached  in  front.  Ventilation  in  such 
a  tent  is  very  bad,  the  little  window  of 
netting  not  giving  sufficient  air.  No  one 
should  sleep  in  a  closed  tent  except  in  very 
cold  weather. 

The  most  important  tool  about  camp  is 
the  axe.  In  winter  your  life  may  depend 
upon  it,  and  your  comfort  depends  upon  it 
in  any  season.  Axe-heads  run  from  four- 
pounds  down  to  one  pound.  The  camp  axe 
may  be  two-thirds  the  weight,  and  of  two- 
thirds  the  length  in  handle,  of  the  regular 
woodman's  tool,  but  the  man-size  axe  is 
best,  if  transportation  allows  it.  Keep  the 
tenderfoot  away  from  the  axe,  for  he  is  apt 
to  ruin  it,  even  if  it  does  not  ruin  him.  One 
good  axe  will  keep  a  camp  going.  Nearly 
every  hunter  will  have  some  little  crotchet 
of  his  own.  The  writer,  for  instance,  never 
goes  far  from  camp  on  any  hunt  without 
having  at  his  belt  a  short-handled  toma- 
hawk of  fine  steel.  So  equipped,  one  can 
stay  where  night  finds  one,  and  camp  com- 
fortably. On  a  long  trip  far  from  a  base  of 
supplies  it  is  sometimes  wisdom  to  take  on 
an  extra  axe-handle  or  so,  for  everything 
stops  when  an  axe-handle  breaks.  Also,  a 
good  whetstone  is  an  excellent  thing  about 
camp. 

The  Knife  to  Leave  at  Home 

In  these  days  the  old-timers  laugh  at  the 
man  who  carries  a  sheath  knife.  The  long- 
bladed  hunting-knife,  so  called,  is  the  sign 
of  the  tenderfoot;  and  many  old-timers, 
for  this  reason,  will  never  carry  a  knife 
which  will  not  fold  and  go  into  a  pocket. 
The  old  need  for  a  butchering  tool  has 
disappeared  with  our  big  game.  We  do  not 
need  a  knife  now  for  fighting,  and,  of  course, 
we  do  not  care  for  bluff  or  pretense.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  Arkansas  man  who, 
after  a  knife  duel  in  which  he  killed  his 
brother-in-law,  said:  "  That  there  brother- 
in-law  of  mine  was  the  sweetest  cuttin'  man 
I  ever  did  cut;  he  shore  was.  He  felt  jest 
like  a  ripe  punkin."  But  that  is  obsol'ete. 
The  amateur  would  do  better  to  leave 
his  brother-in-law  at  home.  Our  personal 
camp  knife  must  be  for  use  alone.  The 
old  Hudson's  Bay  knife  was  over  a  foot 
long  and  very  heavy  in  the  blade,  so  that 
it  could  be  used  for  chopping,  fighting  or 
butchering.  The  bowie-pointed  hunting- 
knife  with  long  blade,  which  you  see  in  the 
sporting-goods  stores,  should  be  left  there 
and  never  taken  into  camp.  The  value  of 
a  guard  on  your  knife  is  more  imaginary 
than  real  today.  A  four-inch  blade  is  about 
long  enough.  You  want  it  for  whittling, 
cutting,  skinning,  cleaning  and  mending. 
A  long  blade  is  worthless  for  most  of  these 
purposes. 

If  a  man  in  camp  is  no  better  than  his 
bed  or  his  axe,  so  also  he  is  no  better  than 
his  feet.  The  market  is  full  of  hunting- 
boots  which  look  the  part,  but  do  not  act 
it.  High-laced  boots  are  used  by  engineers 
and  some  out-of-door  men  because  they  are 
durable  and  partly  waterproof,  but  they 
are  nearly  always  hot  and  heavy,  and  rarely 
does  one  find  a  pair  of  them  which  will  not 
punish  the  feet.  The  leather  is  so  coarse 
and  thick  that  its  seams  and  angles  are 
uncompromising  for  a  long  while.  An 
especially  bad  fault  of  such  a  boot  is  that 
when  it  gets  wet  it  wrinkles  down  over  the 
heel  and  inflicts  torture  on  the  Achilles 
tendon.  In  that  case  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  put  in  a  piece  of  folded  paper  or  bit  of 
bark  to  relieve  the  pressure.  If  the  blister 
has  formed,  put  a  postage  stamp  over  it  if 
you  have  no  sticking-plaster. 

For  average  camp  use  you  will  find  the 
most  comfort  in  a  good  calfskin  shoe,  not 
much  heavier,  if  any,  than  your  street  shoe. 
(Concluded  on  Page  72) 
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Clothes 


/       for  Young  Men  are  the  Clothes 
that  you  will  like— they're  the  better 
/  kind.  Exclusive  in  style — correct — the 
clothes  that  best  suit  the  tastes  and  ideals 
There  is  some  one  model 


fir  of  Young  Men. 
1  that  will  surely  please 

1§  To  prove  it — lei 
your  own  eyes  judge 

Send  2c  for  The  L 
System  Magazine,  or 
24c  for  set  of  4  original 
college  posters  in  colors. 

H.  M.  UNDENTHAL 
&  SONS 


Style 
Originators 

CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


you. 
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Not  only  the  comfort,  but  the  appearance  of  your 
shoes,  and   the  length  of  time  they  will  wear, 
depend  upon  how  well  they  fit. 
You  can't  be  too  particular  about  the  fit.    You  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  perfect  fit  in  the 

American  Gentleman  Shoe 

because  it  is  made  on  anatomically  correct  lasts  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and 

sizes.  It  is  equally  well  known  as  "  the  shoe  that  fits  "  and  the  shoe  that  wears. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoes  in  the  World  should  be 

able  to  make  this  the  best  shoe  for  the  money. 

The  shoe  illustrated  is  a  velour  calf  Blucher,  with  a  half  double  sole, 
military  heel  and  the  new  high  toe.  It  is  made  on  the  Metropole 
last,  and  will  be  one  of  this  Fall  and  Winter's  most  popular  styles. 

Ask  vour  dealer  for  the  American  Gentleman  Shoe.  If  he  doesn't 
sell  ft,  try  another  dealer.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  what 
you  want  write  us. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  our  beautiful 

new  book  of  shoe  styles. 

HAMILTON,  BROWN  SHOE  CO. 


St.  Louis 


Boston 
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It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  such  a  thing  as  a  household  bath  tub  was  unknown 
among  any  class. 

"How  did  people  ever  get  along  without  it!"  you  exclaim. 

The  answer  is  that  standards  of  personal  cleanliness  were  not  then  what  they  are  now.  Even  the 
best  people  were  content  if  they  gave  no  visible  signs  of  uncleanlincss.  And  even  down  to  very  recent 
times  it  was  thought  that  real  personal  cleanliness  could  be  had  with  a  grand  weekly  "  wash-up"  1 

The  standard  of  household  cleanliness  now  has  been  raised  just  as  high  as  the  standard  of  personal 
cleanliness.  The  grand  semi-annual  housecleaning  is  just  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  grand  weekly  bath. 
The  most  thorough  possible  cleanliness  every  day — that  is  the  new  standard  for  house  as  well  as  person. 

The  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner  the  Dirt3 


Operated  by  Hand  or  Electric  Motor 

It  now  is  realized  that  it 
is  just  as  absurd  to  think 
that  a  house  is  clean  be- 
cause it  gives  no  visible 
signs  of  dirt  as  it  would  be 
to  think  that  a  person  must 
be  clean  because  he  gives 
no  visible  signs  of  dirt. 
The  truth  is  that  a  house 
reveals  lridde?i  dirt  just  as 
a  person  reveals  hidden 
dirt.  The  peculiar  sour, 
musty  odors  of  a  house  may 
not  be  noticed  by  the  oc- 
cupants, because  they  are 
so  used  to  them ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  visitors.  Al- 
ways these  odors  must 
exist  where  dirt  is  permit- 
ted to  accumulate ;  and 
their  existence  is  always  a 
danger  signal,  indicating 
the  presence  of  decom- 
posing and  putrid  atoms 
and  the  germs  of  disease. 


The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  costs 
only  $25.  You  carry  it  around  as  easily  as  you 
would  a  pail  of  water,  and  you  work  it  by  hand 
with  an  ease  that  makes  the  labor  of  cleaning 
seem  like  play.  Either  this  or,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$60  or  $65,  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having 
your  machine  equipped  with  a  first-class  motor 
that  is  readily  attached  to  any  electric-light 
socket.  Sold  at  our  various  agencies.  If  no 
agency  is  handy,  write  us  direct.  Valuable 
booklet  on  cleaning  problem  sent  free. 


Fully  protected  by  patents 

It  is  the  IDEAL 
VACUUM  CLEANER  that 
has  brought  about  the  new 
standard  of  household 
cleanliness.  Thorough 
cleanliness  every  day  of 
course  was  impossible  with 
the  old-style  implements. 
Vacuum  Cleaning  is  the 
only  system  by  which 
hidden  dirt  can  be  removed, 
that  never  scatters  dust, 
that  makes  and  keeps 
things  really  clean  through 
and  through.  The  IDEAL 
VACUUM  CLEANER  has 
brought  this  wonderful 
system  within  the  every- 
day reach  of  all. 

American  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co. 

225-H  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Prodigy  in  Power 

is  This  Engine 

A  Portable  Power  Plant — Complete  in  Itself! 

Here's  a  new  type  of  gasoline  engine  that  has  scored  a  tremendous  success. 
The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine— a  Prodigy  in  Power  and  a  marvel  of 
adaptability  to  a  very  wide  range  of  uses. 

It's  supreme  as  a  pumping  engine  alone — yet  this  doesn't  begin  to  tell  the  scope 
of  its  ready  service.    For  no  other  engine,  regardless  of  price,  does  all  that  this 
wonder  will  do. 

We  have  covered  the  subject  fully  in  a  book  that  is  now  off  the 
press.  The  best  we  can  do  in  this  limit  of  space  is  to  limelight  its 
most  unique  features. 

Note  how  it  differs  in  looks  from  ordinary  gasoline  engines. 
This  is  the  key  to  its  greatness.  It's  a  complete,  portable  little  power 
plant!  Needs  no  cement  foundation !  No  anchor  posts!  No  shafts! 
No  arms!  No  belts!  The  engine  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself  and 
ready  for  work,  any  time,  anywhere!  Everything  but  the  gasoline 
comes  in  the  packing  box  in  which  the  engine  is  shipped. 

It's  just  what  you  need  for  your  farm  or  summer  home  or  to  run 
a  little  work  shop. 


rjC"AI  J7  DC  .  The  territory  is  being 
l-T-i.r\l_iI_.I\jJ.  assigned  rapidly. 
Write  at  once  if  you  wish  the  agency  for  the 
engine  that  is  revolutionizing  the  business. 


Farm  Pump  Engine 

Catalog  Coupon 


Please  send  Catalog  of  Farm  Pump  Engine 
to  address  below: 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


This  engine  attaches  to  any  standard  pump  by  means  of  four  common  nuts.  Will  start 
with  half  a  ton  lift  on  the  sucker  rod  and  run  at  the  rate  of  31  to  35  strokes  a  minute,  as 
long  as  the  fuel  holds  out.  Works  in  any  well  that  a  windmill  will  pump.  Will  pump 
water  for  any  domestic  water  supply  system.  Can  he  quickly  detached  from  pump  and 
moved]any  where.  Has  a  convenient  pulley  for  operating  all  kinds  of  hand  power  machines 
—  churn,  cream  separator,  grindstone,  feed  cutter,  farming  mill,  washingmachine,  etc..  etc. 
By  attaching  a  piece  of  ordinary  pipe  for  extra  air  chamber  it  will  throw  water  over  any 
ordinary  building.  Splendid  fire  protection,  worth  everything  in  emergencies.  The 
Fuller  St  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  as  high  grade  a  machine  in  every 

    respect  as  the  best  automobile  engines.     The  perfectly  air-cooled  engine 

S.  E.  P.  t  — no  fans  or  cooling  attachments.  Cannot  freeze  or  overheat.  Self- 
oiling.  AH  important  working  parts  encased.  Tlte  simplest,  neatest, 
handiest,  strongest  and  most  adaptable  little  engine  on  the  market. 
We  could  not  make  it  better  if  we  charged  $500  for  it.  Yet  it  costs 
even  less  than  a  -windmill! 

Clip  the  Coupon  for  Free  Book! 


(Dealer's  Name) 


We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  in  any  advertisement. 
Let  us  send  you  the  new  engine  book  in  which  full  details  are  given.  In 
fairness  to  yourself,  get  posted  on  this  ever-ready  engine  that  gives  cheap 
and  dependable  power.  Hundreds  of  Farm  Pump  Engines  have  already 
been  sold  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  buyer  who  was  not  abun- 
dantly pleased. 

Send  coupon  or  postal  card  for  catalog.    You  will  be  well  repaid. 

421  Clark  St. 
Madison, Wis. 

For  30  Years  the  Leaders  in  Standard  Farm  Machinery 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 


They 
looked 
alike 
when 
bought 

and  cost  about  the 


same.     But   look  at 
them  now,  after  a  few  months'  wear.    No  doubt  about  which  you'd 
prefer  now  —  and  you  can  be  just  as  sure  right  at  the  start. 

Mohawk  Knit  Goods 

are  beautiful  and  perfect  fitting  when  you  buy  them,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
they  retain  their  beauty  and  shape. 

Only  the  finest,  softest  yarn  is  used  —  it  is  necessary  to  have  ourown  yarn  mill  to 
get  it  as  fine  and  soft  and  even  as  we  want  it — and  Mohawk  Sweaters  and  Caps  hold 
their  shape  because  they  are  knit  to  shape  on  exclusive  patented  machines,  while  ordi- 
nary knit  goods  are  only  pulled  and  stretched  into  shape. 

Add  to  the  other  Mohawk  qualities,  stylishness  and  durability  and  the  fact  that 
prices  are  no  more  than  you  pay  for  ordinary  knit  goods  which  quickly  lose  their  shape 
and  good  looks,  and  you  can  clearly  see  the  advantages  of  getting  Mohawk  Knit  Goods 
and  the  importance  of  looking  for  the  Mohawk  "Indian"  label,  whenever  you  buy 

Coat  Sweaters  Sweaters  Tam-o'-shanters 

Toques  Yales  Scotch  Caps  Cloth  Caps 

All  styles  and  colors  for  men,  women  and  children,  and 
every  article  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mohawk  Knit  Goods  —  and  look  for 
the  Mohawk  "Indian"  label  on  every  sweater  and  cap.  If  he 
hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  them. 

Write  anyway  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  "Real  Beauty  in 
Knit  Goods" . 

Mohawk  Valley  Cap  Factory 

27  Park  Avenue  Utica,  N.Y. 


ionable  it  may  be,  no 
other  collar  can  compare 
in  comfort  with  the  "  Looscarf . " 

No  other  collar  has  the  ^t^C^r)  "Looscarf"  special  feature  — 
the  patented  pocket  which  gives  the  scarf  free  play 

—  arid  therefore  no  other  collar  can  free  you  from  tlte  annoyance 
of  tugging  and  pulling  at  your  tie. 

In  every  other  respect — quality,  fine  finish,  long  life  and  variety  of 
shapes  and  styles — the  ''vVC^)  "Looscarf"  is  just  as  fine  as 
the  finest  collar  you've  ever  worn. 

But  it  has  tills  splendid  comfort  and  convenience  in  addition — that  die  button  fits  into  a  little 
pocket  which  is  separated  by  the  thickness  of  the  collar  from  any  contact  with  tlte  tie. 
You  can  slip  your  tie  under  the  collar  just  as  easily  after  you've  buttoned  it  on  as  before 
you've  buttoned  it — and  just  as  easily  after  it  has  been  laundered  as  before. 
The  sales  of  the  ^\P^?>    "Looscarf"  are  running  into  thousands  of  dozens  daily  — 
haberdashers,  clothiers,  dry  goods  dealers  and  department  stores  even- 

where  are  selling  them. 


If  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  getting  them,  order  direct— giving  your  size,  the  height 
ou  like  (in  front)  and  your  dealer's  name.  Once  you  wear  a  tG\ 
'' Looscarf  "  you'll  never  go  back  to  the  old  kind.  T3i^^_. 

DETROIT  LOOSCARF  COLLAR  CO..  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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wnderVfear 

INTER-KNIT 

Underwear 


Wears  twice  as  long 

The  strongest,  softest,  warmest,  best  fitting 
and  most  comfortable  cotton  underwear  made. 
Look  at  the  patent  reinforcement 
in  **  Wonder- Wear*'  drawers 

Four  strong  extra  threads  inter-knit  all  the 
way  round.  They  double  the  strength  of  seat 
and  crotch,  and  where  the  trousers-pockets 
rub.  No  clumsy  bunched-tip  patch.  No  added 
thickness  or  weight.    Smooth  and  elastic. 

"  Wonder-Wear"  shirts  and  drawers  are 
perfectly  knit  from  first  pick  of  choicest  Egyp- 
tian and  American  cotton,  in  all  sizes  to  fit  all 
men  and  boys. 

Prices  per  Garment  —  Shirts  and  Drawers 
Heavy  weight,  silk  finish,  $1 
Medium  weight,  superior  finish,  75c 
Light  weight,  50c    Boys,  50c 

If yourdealerdoesn't  sell"  Wonder-Wear ,"let 
us  know.and  we'll  tell  you  where  tobuy.  Or  send 
us  the  price,  and  size  of  undershirt  and  draw- 
ers you  wear,  and  we'll  send  direct  by  express. 

Augusta  Knitting  Co. 

Utica,  N.Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 

Selling  Agents 


Use  This 
Humidor 

1Q  Days  Free 

Dried  out  cigars  no  matter 
how  much  you  pay  for 
them  are  never 
good  cigars. 
The  highest 
priced  Havana, 
dry  and  brittle, 
with  the  flavor 
gone  and  the 
wrapper  ready  to 
crumble,  can  not  com- 
pare with  a  cheap  domestic, 
moist — in  good  condition. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it's  possible  for  you  to 
keep  your  cigars  in  perfect,  moist  condition  just 
as  good  cigar  dealers  do  —  with  The  Aztec  Clay 
Cigar  Moistener.    This  is  our  offer  to  you: 

Send  Us  Your  Name 
and  Address 

upon  your  business  paper,  or  with  references,  and  we  will 
send  you    the    beautiful    Early    English  Wax-Finish, 
<JiMrU-red  i  Ml-:.  Aluminum  Lin-.vl  Humidor  shown  above, 
capacity  50  cigars,  fitted  with  a  genuine  Aztec  Mexican 
Clay  brick  moistener  for  10  days  use.    If,  after  you  have 
used  this  Humidor  10  days,  and  known  the  pleasure  of 
really  good  cigars,  in  perfect  condition,  any  time,  you  are 
willing  to  send  it  back,  do  so,  and  you  are  undei 
no  obligations  to  us.    If  you  want  to  keep  it,  as 
we  know  you  will,  then  after  the  10  days  trial 
send  us  your  check  for  $5  and  the  Humidoi 
is  yours.    This  Humidor  is  an  ornament  to  C^V^H 
any  desk  or  home  and  an  absolute  necessity  to  ^J$S£_J~-  \  I 
particular  smokers.  The  secret  is  in  ,J^Sfc  '  ' 

the  Aztec  Clay  Moistener.    ,  -^J'f^Z  T  '  '^T 

most  perfect  humidity  producer  in  C  fjt^  jL„  ■ 
the  world.    Write  today  and  get  -^pt-^ 
one  of  these  Humidors  for  10  days  "~~ ^ 
free,  to  —  n 

The  American  Commercial 

and  Specialty  Co. 
Dept.  124-426     Chicago,  111. 


Don't  You  Want  Some 
of  this  Money  ? 

Growing  rice  in  Arkansas  is  mak- 
ing men  rich.  Not  one  has  failed. 
You  ought  to  know  about  it. 
Send  for  free  copy  of  our  beau- 
tiful book,  "Fortunes  in 
Arkansas  Rice."    Tells  all 
about  rice  growing,  its 
big  profits,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  of  rice 
fields  that  have  made  the 
owners  rich.    This  book 
is  as  good  as  a  ticket 
to  prosperity.  Send 
for  it  now. 


E.  W.  LaBeaume,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.     St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry. 

1200  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
DATPNITQ    secured  or  our  attor- 

1  dll  1  O  NEY  FEE  RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  records.  Our 
four  guide  books  sent  free.  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,  Fortunes  in 
Patents,  Patents  That  Pay  and  What  to  Invent  (containing  list  of 
inventionswanted)andprizesfor  inventions.  Patents  advertised  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans&  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ( Formerly  Evans.  Wilkens  &  Co. ) 


WRITE  FORJf.ft.  CATALOG 

THED.OiApULD  Co. 

COLVM  BV3.0HIO.V.S.A. 


(Concluded  from  Page  70) 
Not  even  the  bellows  tongue  is  necessary, 
for  it  is  clumsier,  and  only  gives  you  two  or 
three  inches  more  of  dryness  in  any  given 
swamp.  Wet  feet  never  hurt  you.  Hot 
and  sore  feet  always  do.  Have  your  shoes 
low,  so  that  you  can  open  and  dry  them. 
Have  a  light  legging  that  is  easily  unfast- 
ened, so  it  can  be  taken  off  readily.  If  pos- 
sible, wear  your  camp  shoes  some  time  in 
advance  of  their  use  on  long  marches.  The 
Canadians  are  fond  of  the  botte  sauvage  or 
shoepack  of  heavy  grain  leather.  Soaked 
full  of  fish  oil,  this  is  waterproof  footwear, 
but  of  rather  a  smelly  sort  and  better 
for  snowshoeing  than  for  summer  wear. 
Plenty  of  stockings  is  a  better  rule  than 
plenty  of  boots  to  keep  your  feet  comfort- 
able, and  you  should  not  tramp  or  pack 
with  less  than  two  pairs  of  good  woolen 
stockings  on  your  feet.  With  this  kind 
of  foot  equipment,  if  you  get  into  water  up 
to  your  knees  it  drains  out  and  you  dry 
off  much  more  readily  than  you  would  in  a 
pair  of  heavy  high  boots.  Hobnails  should 
not  be  too  heavy  or  too  numerous,  espe- 
cially under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  where 
they  hurt  if  the  sole  gets  wet  and  soft.  For 
wear  about  camp  you  should  have  a  pair 
of  good  moosehide  moccasins,  not  slippers 
or  shoes.  Most  moosehide  moccasins  are 
really  made  out  of  cowhide.  When  this 
gets  wet  it  will  freeze  your  feet,  where 
moosehide  will  not. 

What  to  Wear 

As  to  your  camp  clothes,  it  is  sufficient 
in  this  country,  where  sporting  costumes 
cut  small  figure,  just  to  take  any  easy  old 
suit  of  clothes.  You  are  not  to  have  any 
trunk,  if  you  please.  Your  coat  you  will 
probably  not  wear  very  much,  but  you 
ought  to  have  one  or  two  gray  flannel 
shirts,  that  color  being  best  in  the  woods. 
Two  suits  of  good  woolen  underwear  you 
will  need,  and  of  cotton  nothing  at  all.  A 
sweater,  or,  better  still,  a  buttoning  knit 
jacket  is  most  useful.  For  cold  weather 
you  want  no  overcoat  but  a  good  mackinaw 
jacket. 

Let  us  hope  that  you  will  not  put  on 
airs  with  a  fancy  wide  hat,  but  wear  some 
practical  gray  felt,  not  too  pretentious. 
Fancy  ties  or  scarfs  you  do  not  need,  but 
a  good  silk  kerchief  of  large  size  to  tie 
about  your  neck  is  good  fence  against 
sunburn  and  most  useful  in  cold  weather. 
In  former  cattle  times  the  neckkerchief  was 
part  of  a  rider's  uniform;  and  if  worn 
without  affectation  it  is  good  uniform  for 
camp  today.  Gauntlet  gloves  used  also 
to  be  part  of  a  man's  dress  in  the  West. 
For  work  in  camp,  hunting  and  fishing,  a 
pair  of  fingerless  gloves  of  any  soft  leather, 
with  long,  soft  gauntlets,  will  be  found  of 
great  use.  The  wrist,  neck  and  feet  are 
vulnerable  parts  of  a  man's  anatomy. 

Time  was  when  the  man  who  wore 
knickerbockers  was  smiled  at  in  this 
country,  but  after  trying  all  sorts  of  wear 
one  is  disposed  to  concede  that  much  to 
civilized  ideas.  The  fit  of  your  trousers  is 
a  most  important  thing  if  you  are  to  walk 
in  comfort.  They  must  not  draw  at  the 
knee,  which  means  speedy  fatigue  on  the 
march,  and  they  must  have  abundant 
length  and  plenty  of  width  from  knee  to 
hip.  Knickerbockers  with  heavy  woolen 
stockings,  or  leggings,  will  give  you  more 
comfort  than  long  trousers.  If  you  have 
only  the  latter,  take  out  your  trusty  knife 
and  cut  them  off  half  way  up  to  the  knee. 

Never  allow  a  loaded  gun  around  camp, 
and  keep  away  from  any  camp  that  does. 
The  average,  noisy  summer-resort  camp, 
with  mandolins  and  twenty-two-caliber 
rifles,  is  something  to  fill  any  old-timer's 
heart  with  horror.  As  to  your  six-shooter, 
leave  it  at  home  in  your  bureau  drawer. 

Camp  high  and  dry,  cook  your  food 
slowly  and  thoroughly.  Sleep  dry  and 
warm,  if  you  can.  Don't  use  sleeping  bags, 
for  blankets  are  better.  If  the  coffee-pot 
boils  over  put  two  crossed  twigs  over 
the  top.  It  is  a  charm.  Don't  pin  things 
to  the  roof  of  the  tent  and  make  it  leak; 
and  don't  touch  the  tent  when  it  is  raining, 
as  that  also  makes  it  leak.  Don't  take  a 
bathtub,  but  take  a  bath  now  and  then. 
Shave  each  morning  if  that  is  your  home 
custom,  and  be  as  neat  in  camp  as  you  are 
at  home.  Drink  all  the  tea  or  coffee  you 
crave,  for  it  won't  hurt  you.  Eat  all  you 
like  of  what  you  crave,  for  it  won't  hurt 
you.  Do  some  work  every  day,  and  drink 
plenty  of  cold  water,  for  neither  will  that 
hurt  you.  In  a  short  time  you  will  begin 
to  train  down,  to  harden  up,  and  to  breathe 
easily. 


OUR  56  PACE 
STYLE  BOOK 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

On  sale  with  merchants  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Where  not  represented  we 
sell  direct,  also  from  our  own  retail  stores 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.    The  Prices  are  uniform. 


STANDARD 


(FULL  MEASURE— SOLID  MEATS) 
Always  in  new  cans — from  the  shell  to  your  table.  Booth's  Guaranteed 
Oysters  carry  the  tempting  aroma  of  the  sea;  the  flavor  of  "newly-caught"; 
the  purity  of  deep  waters.  They  are  a  delicate  treat  for  lovers  of  good  things 
to  eat.    No  tin  dipper  touches  Booth's  Guaranteed  Oysters;  no  fresh  water  or 
melting  ice  "fattens"  or  "  bloats"  them  (at  the  same  time  rinsing  out  flavor,  color  or 
aroma).    Booth's  Guaranteed  Oysters  are  sealed  at  the  sea-shore — come  to  you 
in  air-tight  cans—  four  sizes,  according  to  the  needs  of  your  family.    1 3  ozs.  (less 
than  a  pint),  24  ozs.  (less  than  a  quart).    Full  Pints  (guaranteed  full  measure)  and 
Full  Quarts  (guaranteed  full  measure).  These  cans  are  warranted  to  be  full  measure 
— filled  with  solid  oyster  meat.    Booth's  are  the  only  oysters  sold  with  this  absolute 
guarantee.    No  preservatives  are  used  in  Booth's  Guaranteed  Oysters.    They  are 
sealed  and  shipped  so  quickly  after  gathering  and  are  kept  at  such  an  even  tempera- 
ture— the  sealed  cans  are  embedded  in  crushed  ice — that  they  may  be  expressed  any 
distance,  into  any  climate,  arriving  with  all  their  original  freshness,  delicacy  and  salt- 
sea  tang.    Nothing  so  tempts  the  appetite  or  satisfies  the  palate,  as  Booth's  Guaran- 
teed Oysters.    Our  experience  of  57  years  and  an  inlernational 
reputation  for  fish  of  the  best  are  back  of  Booth's  Guaranteed 
Oysters.  There  are  Booth  fisheries  in  all  the  finest  waters. 
You  are  sure  of  the  beat  of  its  kind  if  it  is  Booth's. 

Booth's  "  oyster  farms  "  are  planted  with  best  vari- 
eties only;  are  located  where  ocean  bed  and  wa- 
ters are  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  superior  oysters  which  are  "culled" 
or  assorted  into  even  sizes  to  make  Standards,  small  and  delicious,  for  cock- 
tails, stews  and  general  use;  Selects,  fancy,  medium  sized,  for  stews,  frying, 
etc.,  and  Jumbo  Counts,  king  of  all  oysters. 
Recipes  by  famous  chefs  are  printed  upon  every  can. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Booth's  Guaranteed  Oysters,  in  sealed  cans.  If 
you  cannot  get  them,  write  us,  and  we  will  help  you. 


Booth  Fisheries  Co. 

Branches  Everywhere 


Side  by  Side  in  the  Same  Private  Garage 

with  Cars  of  the  Highest  Price— the  Dashing 


"I  want  one  of  those  Hupmobiles,"  says  the  man  with  the  big  income. 
"They're  smart  and  stylish  and  I  can  jump  in  and  skim  away  a  dozen 
times  a  day  where  I  wouldn't  want  to  bother  with  my  big  car." 

"I  want  one  of  those  Hupmobiles,"  says  the  man  with  the  more  modest 
income.  "They're  just  what  I've  been  waiting  for — a  thoroughly 
sound  piece  of  automobile  engineering  at  a  price  that  I  can  afford 
to  pay." 

Of  these  two  classes  who  are  buying  them  by  the  hundred,  the  first  man 
to  grasp  the  goodness  and  the  soundness  of  the  Hupmobile  is  the 
man  who  owns  a  fine  big  car  which  cost  him  five  or  maybe  ten  times 
as  much  money. 

His  experienced  eye  sees  reproduced  in  the  one  the  virtue  of  the  other — 

the  one  on  a  big  scale,  the  other  on  a  small. 
That's  why  men  of  means  all  over  the  country  are  installing  the 

Hupmobile  in  their  garages  side  by  side  with  large  cars. 
These  men  see  that  the  Hupmobile  fits  into  a  niche  no  other  car  can  fill. 


They  see  that  it's  the  sturdy  little  "willing  worker"  of  the  automobile 
world.  They  see  that  it's  full  of  snap,  fire,  vim,  dash  and  style; 
and  ready  to  leap  into  service  in  less  time,  as  the  chauffeur  says, 
than  it  would  take  the  big  car  to  "fill  its  lungs  with  air  and  get 
ready  to  breathe." 

The  difference  between  the  big  car  and  the  Hupmobile  is  just  a  relative 
difference — a  difference  in  size  but  not  in  quality.  Both  are  made 
from  the  same  fine  metals;  both  are  the  brain -children  of  skilled 
designers — the  Hupmobile  a  long  cherished  ideal  of  E.  A.  Nelson, 
whose  fine  engineering  ability  has  never  lent  itself  to  anything  less 
worthy  than  cars  of  the  highest  calibre. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Hupmobile 
is  any  less  an  honor  car  than  the  car  that  costs  $7500  instead  of  S750. 

It  will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Hupmobile  is  any  less  sturdy,  any  less 
substantial.  It  matches  the  value  of  the  Hupmobile  at  S750  (size 
considered)  against  the  value  of  the  best  big  car  your  money  can  buy. 


4  Cylinders 
20  Horse  Power 
Sliding  Gears 
Bosch  Magneto 


$750 

Including  Bosch  Magneto, 
horn,  side  and  tail  oil 
lamps. 


Fifty  miles  an  hour  is  no  extraordinary  speed  for  the  Hupmobile  —  and  it  will 
climb  any  hill  that  the  biggest  automobiles  can  climb 


After  you've  recovered  from  your  astonishment  at  the 
dashing  appearance  of  the  Hupmobile,  your  first 
impulse  will  be  to  look  for  some  lack  of  sturdiness  in 
the  construction  to  account  for  the  $750  price. 

You  won't  find  it. 

If  you  know  anything  about  metals,  you'll  see  that  the 
steels  employed  are  the  very  best  and  finest. 

If  you  will  examine  the  axles,  expecting  them  to  be  slight 
and  skimpy,  you'll  find  instead  rugged  strength  and 
toughness  sufficient  to  support  twice  the  weight. 

When  you  lift  the  hood,  you'll  uncover  a  power  plant  that's 
a  perfect  gem  of  smooth  and  scientific  workmanship  — 
with  an  offset  crankshaft;  all  bearings  made  of  Parson's 
white  bronze;  and  a  camshaft  absolutely  noiseless 
in  its  operation. 

When  you  come  to  the  transmission,  you'll  find  the  selective 
sliding  gear  type — with  gears  cut  from  the  hardest  and 
toughest  steel. 

Even  on  the  costliest  cars  you've  heard  the  clash  of  the 
gear-mesh  in  shifting  gears— but  you'll  listen  in  vain 
for  that  grinding  sound  when  shifting  the  gears  on 
the  Hupmobile. 

A  rear  spring  system  of  an  entirely  new  type  which  absorbs 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  road-shock;  an  ignition 


equipment  precisely  the  same  as  you  get  on  a  $5000 
car  (the  Bosch  Magneto) ;  an  engine  oiler  operated 
and  regulated  by  the  throttle  at  the  steering  wheel; 
the  oil  warmed  by  water  from  the  radiator;  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  gas  mixture  heightened  and  carburetor 
adjustments  obviated  by  a  hot  air  connection  with 
the  carburetor— 
These  are  a  few  of  the  Hupmobile  features  which  will  send 
your  admiration  for  the  little  car  up  and  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

The  performances  of  the  Hupmobile  in  owners'  hands  are 
wonderful  enough,  it's  true;  but  the  car  has  covered 
itself  with  glory  in  every  contest  in  which  it  has  been 
entered  this  season. 

In  the  Detroit  four-day  reliability  run— a  run  which  put 
larger  and  more  powerful  cars  hopelessly  out  of  busi- 
ness—it was  the  only  machine  in  the  small  car  class  to 
win  a  perfect  score. 

This  was  duplicated  in  the  Baltimore  endurance  run. 

In  its  class  it  won  in  the  Porter  Hill  climb  at  Cleveland; 
and,  later  in  the  Fort  Ancient  hill  climb  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  again  won,  despite  a  judge's  decision  which 
forced  the  driver  to  climb  the  long,  steep  hill  twice 
hand-running. 


And  on  the  Brighton  Beach  track,  August  27,  the  $750 
Hupmobile  defeated  twoS.  P.  O.  (French)  cars,  listing 
at$2100;one  Allen-Kingston, S3000;  and  one  Mitchell, 
$2000,  in  the  six-hour  race,  covering  226  miles. 

We  wish  you  could  read  some  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
Hupmobile  owners  have  written  us.  Here  are  a  few 
brief  extracts — all  typical: 

"As  quick  as  a  cat  on  its  feet,  as  tractable  as  a  Shetland 
pony,  and  climbs  hills  like  a  mountain  burro." 

Arthur  W.  Young, 

"The  motor  runs  so  smoothly  and  silently  that  those  on 
the  sidewalk  can  not  hear  it,  even  when  the  car  hugs 
the  curb."  B.  F.  Acheson. 

"To  see  what  the  car  would  do,  I  sent  it  up  an  8%  grade, 
?4  mile  long,  in  better  than  three  minutes.  A  quarter 
mile  beyond,  on  the  level,  the  speed  was  48  miles  an 
hour."  E.  R.  Simonds. 

"  My  Hupmobile — the  first  in  this  city — created  more 
favorable  talk  than  any  other  new  car  that  has  come 
to  town  this  season."  R.  F.  Robb. 

You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  wonderful  car — the 
most  extraordinary  value  in  the  automobile  world. 

Write  for  the  literature  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Hupmobile  dealer,  so  that  you  can  see  the  car  itself. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Dept.  P,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Williams  » 

'  The  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face  "  ! 


EEP  your  eye  on  the 
first  rule  in  Golf. 


Ball"  is  the 


In  shaving,  Williams'  Shaving 
Soap  is  the  important  thing. 

Its  thick,  creamlike,  soothing 
lather  assures  the  golfer,  automobil- 
ist,  yachtsman  and  every  man  who  is 
much  out  of  doors  a  smooth,  healthy, 
comfortable  face.  It  allays  the 
irritation  caused  by  sun   or  wind. 

^  illianis'  Shaving  Stick  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  25c,  if  your 


druggist  does  not  supply  you. 
shaves)  for  4c.  in  stamps. 


A  sample  stick  (enough  for  50 


The  hinged  con.  <er —  nickeled  box 
has  no  equal. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  Williams'  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap. 
A  handsome,  nickeled  soap  box  is  packed  free  (For  a  Limited 
Time)  with  every  4  cakes.  Your  druggist  also  has  Williams'  Talc 
Powder,  Violet  and  Carnation. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Company,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Swifts  Pride  n 

Washing  Powder  ff 

Keeps  the  bath,  lavatory  and 
tile  invitingly  clean  and  pre- 
serves the  brightness 
of  mirrors  and  metal 
fixtures. 

There  is  nothing 
in  Swift's  Pride 
Washing  Powder 
that  will  scratch  or 
mar.  Its  efficiency 
is  unexcelled  for 
all  household 


cleaning. 

Order  a  package 
from  your  grocer 
today. 


Pride 

washing 
Powder 

(pulverized  soap) 

(For  General  Use) 
Swift  &  Company:  USA 


Dealers  supplied  by 

Swift  &  Company 
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J*0\  SKIP 


(Midgley  Patent) 


ect  Lesson  in  Non-Skid  Tires 

On  a  wet,  snowy,  or  muddy  street,  which  shoe  would  you  prefer  to  trust  your 
equilibrium  to?  d.The  one  with  the  steel  wire  points,  of  course.  C,A  pneu- 
matic rubber  tire  with  smooth  tread  or  with  any  combination  of  rubber  pro- 
jections, corrugations,  indentations  or  angles  will  slip  on  wet  asphalt.  C,To 
make  a  tire  skid-proof,  metal  must  positively  come  into  contact  with  the  road. 
C$o  we  have  taken  a  regular  Hartford  Tire,  with  all  its  superior  Hartford 
tire  quality,  and  incorporated  right  into  the  tire  itself,  thus : 


four  heavy  coils  of  specially  made,  specially  treated  steel  wire 
the  road's  surface,  the  rounded  coils  wear  through,  becoming  th 
like  cat's  claws,  although  they  do  not  detract  materially  from  the 

<H  It  doesn't  take  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that  on  a  heavy  limousine, 
touring  or  other  car,  these  thousands  of  little  metal  spikes  coming  into  contact  with 
the  road  will  obviate  the  dangerous  side-slip  or  skid,  does  it  ?  And  here  is  the  best 
part  of  it:  Your  tire  is  still  resilient,  fast,  easy  on  passengers  and  car,  unlike  all  other 
metal  anti-skid  devices. 

C  Again,  you  have  your  non-skids  with  you,  right  in  the  tire  itself. 

C£  Another  big  feature:  Hartford  Wire-Grip  Non-Skid  Tires  are  legal  everywhere. 

<£  Best  of  all,  these  tires  are  not  new  — not 
an  experiment.  They  are  time-tried,  staunch 


Those  steel  coils  coming  into  contact  with 
ousands  of  little  spikes  that  grip  the  ground 
resiliency  and  fastness. 

and  true.  We  have  been  manufacturing  them  for  over 
four  years,  and  they  give  general  and  complete  satisfaction. 
CC  Get  them  on  your  car  now.  It  is  the  best  insurance 
you  can  buy  for  the  safety  of  yourself,  your  car,  and  other 
vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

C  We  make  the  Hartford  Wire-Grip  Non-Skid  Tire 
in  Clincher,  Quick  Detachable  and  Dunlop  style,  all 
standard  sizes  and  in  millimetre  sizes  for  for- 
eign cars. 


THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO. 


if 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Branches:  New  York.  57th  St.  and  Broadway ;  Chicago,  I2thSt.  and  Michigan  Ave.  ;  Boston,  817  BoyUton  St.  :  Detroit.  256  Jefferson  Ave. ; 
Denver,  1564  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  1425  Vine  St ;  Cleveland,  1831  Euclid  Ave. ;  Atlanta.  Ga.,  94  North  Pryor  St. ;  Buffalo,  725  Main  St, 
Agencies:  Pierson- Wilcox  Electric  Co..  Minneapolis;  Mercantile  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Chanslor  &  Lyon  Motor 
Supply  Co. ,  945  S.  Main  St. ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  501  Golden  Gale  Ave. .  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  2001  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  F.  P. 
Keenan  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  :  Compania  Mexicana  de  Vehiculos  Electricos,  City  of  Mexico;  Jos.  Woodwelt  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
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REAL  comfort  in  an  overcoat  means  more  than  warmth ;  style,  good 
„  tailoring,  all-wool  fabrics,  fit,  are  all  necessary;  and  you  get  them  all 
with  our  mark  in  the  coat. 

Look  for  it;  find  it;  small  thing  to  look  for,  big  thing  to 
find.    The  Style  Book  shows  many  others;  send  six  cents. 

Hart   Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good    Clothes  Makers 
Chicago       Boston       New  York 
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) 'WORLD 


Odious 
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The  English  are  the  Most  Dressed 
People  in  the  World 


^NCE  upon  a  time  a  select  body  of  ardent  idiots 
conceived  it  to  be  an  excellent  idea  to  hunt 
white  goats  in  the  middle  of  the  Rockies  and, 
also,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  We  made  our  first 
camp  at  one  of  the  Yim  Hill  section-houses  on  top  of 
the  transcontinental  range,  about  half-way  between 
Midvale  and  Bear  Creek.  We  had  been  advised 
that  there  was  a  woman  here  who  could  cook  and 
who  had  general  charge  of  the  thirteen  men  who 
attempted  to  keep  the  snow  off  the  tracks. 

The  allegation  as  to  cooking  we  discovered  to  be 
wholly  false,  but  as  to  the  lady's  having  charge  of  the 
ranch  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  Speaking  of 
queens,  here  was  one  from  Queenstown.  I  presume 
that  in  truth  she  was  rather  undersized,  somewhat 
skinny,  with  stringy  hair  and  gimlet  eyes;  but  at 
the  time  she  seemed  about  seven  feet  high.  She  had 
all  thirteen  of  the  husky  section  men  badly  buffaloed, 
and  she  impartially  extended  to  us  her  iron  rule. 
When  we  threw  down  our  snow-covered  packs  and 
tried  to  get  up  to  the  stove  she  greeted  us  with  a 
loud  "woof,"  threw  both  us  and  our  packs  out  of 
the  door,  and  on  the  spot  gave  us  instructions  on 
the  proper  way  to  enter  a  lady's  drawing-room. 
After  that,  we  simply  joined  the  trembling  and 
cowering  group  of  male  persons  who  dodged  when- 
ever she  opened  the  door,  who  meekly  ate  whatever 
she  put  on  the  table,  and  ventured  no  reply  to  her 
caustic  remarks  regarding  mankind  in  general.  She 
was  married  to  one  of  these  men,  but  whichever  it 
was  he  was  afraid  to  admit  it. 
This  lady  remained  strictly  on  the  job  throughout  our  visit  there,  which  continued 
only  for  one  night.  In  the  morning  I  told  my  guide  to  buy  of  her  a  little  flour  and 
bacon,  which  we  should  need  farther  on  in  the  mountains.  He  came  out  some  time 
later,  mopping  his  brow  and  carrying  in  one  hand  a  small  package  or  so,  with  not  even 
a  fragment  of  the  five-dollar  bill  I  had  given  him. 

"  Oh,  I  know  it!  I  know  it! "  began  the  guide,  as  he  saw  me  gaze  at  the  microscopic 
grub  list.  "She  short-weighted  me  and  she  short-changed  me,  both;  but  what  was  I 
going  to  do?  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  was  just  plumb  scared.  That  woman!  why,  she's 
boss  for  this  whole  country  fifty  miles  around  here.    We're  lucky  to  get  out  alive." 

With  heads  over  shoulders  our  party  filed  away,  as  march  those  who 
fear  pursuit.  I  have  never  seen  the  section-house  queen  from  that  day 
to  this,  but  my  heart  goes  out  in  pity  for  the  thirteen  men  who  lived 
there  in  a  continual  agony  of  fear.  I  recall  no  more  striking  instance 
of  the  dominance  of  woman  in  the  affairs  of  man.  In  short,  she  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  great  and  ancient,  if  somewhat  brutal,  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Woman  in  the  West  has  always  been  a  figure 
of  importance,  as  she  is  in  any  new  country.  In  the  early  history  of 
Helena,  Montana,  there  were  eleven  mining  millionaires,  each  of  whom 
was  joined  in  holy  wedlock  to  a  red-skinned  lady  who  could  not  sit  on 
a  chair  without  falling  off.  Down  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  earlier  cattle 
days,  I  knew  several  well-to-do  cowmen  espoused  to  greaser  ladies  who 
always  preferred  a  sheepskin  on  the  floor  to  a  seat  on  the  most  luxurious 
divan.  These  instances,  with  other  historic  data,  dispose  one  to  believe 
that  in  this  world  almost  everything  is  relative.  Angels  could  have 
done  no  more  than  these  gentlemen  in  the  same  circumstances. 

The  Creed  of  All  the  World 

AS  WE  travel  from  West  to  East,  from  the  youth  to  the  age  of 
A  history  and  civilization,  the  state  of  affairs  begins  to  diverge. 
The  section-hand  of  Summit  Station,  who  knocked  his  forehead  on  the 
floor  when  he  heard  the  coming  footstep  of  the  local  queen,  might  even, 
in  certain  crowded  factory'Jtowns  of  the  East,  choose  between  two  or 
three  damsels  far  more  fair  than  she ;  whereas  the  section-house  queen 
might  have  trouble  getting  a  job  at  scrubbing  office  floors.  Poetry  and 
science  seem  antagonistic.  Most  poetry  regarding  the  fair  sex  is  written 
by  men  who  are  scared  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  mix  it,  regard- 
less of  punishment.  Cold-browed  science,  on  the  other  hand,  figures 
on  men  and  women  as  commodities,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
ancient  law  of  abundance  or  scarcity.   Apply  to  this  already  involved 


The  Budapest  Beauty  Can  Eat  a 
Pretzel  With  the  Air  of  Romance 


Built  Upon  the  Lines  Commonlv, 
Although  Unjustly.  Ascribed  to 
the  Cornfed  Ohio  Girl 


subject  the  additional  complication  of  the  laws  of 
selection,  and  you  get  at  the  state  of  affairs  known 
as  civilization.  At  once  we  are  in  touch  with  the 
paradox  that  woman  is  actually  most  valued  where 
she  often  is  intrinsically  least  valuable. 

There  is  another  paradox  to  be  added.  It  is  in 
the  oldest  'communities  that  woman  obtains  that 
equality  with  man  that  gives  her  the  privilege  of 
working  just  as  hard  as  he  does.  But  whereas  men 
thrive  on  work,  women  lose  their  looks  with  hard 
labor.  The  most  beautiful  woman  is  apt  to  be  the 
most  useless,  viewed  from  a  cold,  industrial  stand- 
point. Yet  all  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  pagan 
and  Christian,  artistic  and  social,  insists  that  woman 
should, be,  first  of  all,  beautiful.  The  divorce  courts 
prove  that.  The  photographers,  the  newspapers, 
the  novelists  all  prove  it.  All  Nature,  savage  or 
civilized,  organized  or  unorganized,  chants  that  one 
universal  credo.  Woman  was  planned  for  the  sole 
and  express  purpose  of  setting  us  men  dippy.  But 
— and  this  is  another  paradox  —  she  makes  us 
dippiest  where  she  is  least  beautiful,  and  least  dippy 
where  she  is  most  beautiful.  But  this  way  lies 
madness!    Let  us  pause. 

Your  Irene  and  Mrs.  Rubens 

FOR  the  sake  of  greater  concreteness  it  may  be 
said  that  there  has  long  existed  in  America  a 
feeling  that  in  the  matter  of  woman's  personal 
pulchritude  Europe  has  certain  advantages  over 
this  younger  and  more  humble  country  of  ours.    This  belief  is  grounded  on  the  absurd 
American  reverence  for  the  Old  World,  and  it  has  been  encouraged  by  many  Americans 
who  have  taken  for  granted  certain  statements  that  did  not  originate  on  this  side  of 
the  water.   When  Wilbur  becomes  so  fully  eaten  of  the  art  germ,  microbe  or  bug  that 
he  feels  he  ought  to  paint  gondolas  instead  of  barns,  papa  mortgages  the  farm  and 
sends  Wilbur  to  Europe.    In  due  time  come  back  sketches  done  by  Wilbur's  fair  hands, 
showing  ruins,  gondolas,  fishermaids.    He  assures  the  home  folks  that  everything  is 
much  lovelier  abroad,  and  from  that  time  on  he  and  his  family  further  bow  down  to 
the  belief  that  America  is  a  wholly  heathen  proposition,  and  that  beauty  does  not  exist 
therein.    It  was  with  a  view  to  settling  certain  questions  involved  in 
the  foregoing  belief  that,  properly  provided  with  scientific  instruments 
for  taking  the  right  ascension,  azimuth   and  declination  of  the 
European  beauties,  one  recently  ventured  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  Old  World. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  in  any  such  endeavor  is  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  plaster,  marble  and  bronze  ladies  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  this  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  studies  in  color  by  the  Dutch. 
Flemish  and  Venetian  schools  of  painting.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  since  the  days  when  a  gown  and  a  bedquilt  were  synonymous 
terms,  beauty  has  departed  from  the  earth.  Alas !  although  one  gladly 
would  agree  with  Wilbur,  one  fears  the  ancients'  idea  of  female  beauty 
would  never  take  a  prize  today.  The  feet  of  the  average  Minerva, 
Juno  or  Diana  would  need  a  specialist  today.  Her  waist  would  not 
compose  with  any  given  scheme  of  known  upholstery,  and  her  nose 
simply  would  not  do  at  all.  In  actual  life  this  Clydesdale  type  of 
ladies,  so  to  speak,  could  neither  play  tennis  nor  walk  upstairs  without 
getting  out  of  breath.  The  influences  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools 
were  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  art  of  certain  of  the  old  masters, 
but,  honest,  what  would  you  think  if  your  own  Irene  were  built  on 
the  lines  of  Helena  Fourment,  the  second  wife  of  Colonel  Rubens,  or 
even  on  the  somewhat  voluminous  mould  of  Marie  de  Medici,  or  the 
opulent  and  expansive  ladies  whom  Mr.  Titian  was  wont  to  perpetu- 
ate in  paint?  Nay,  nay;  in  these  modern,  strenuous  days  one  is  forced 
to  believe  they  would  not  do. 

It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  confine  such  important  studies  to  past 
epochs.  The  main  question  is,  what  is  the  average  beauty  of  the 
ladies  of  those  regions  at  the  present  date?  Take  Italy,  for  instance, 
where  in  the  belief  of  all  art  students  every  goose  is  a  swan  and  every 
lass  a  queen.  Is  personal  beauty  really  epidemic  in  that  country,  or 
even  epidermic?    With  regret,  cold  science  must  reply  somewhat  in 
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the  negative.  The  general  charge  against  the  ladies  of 
Italy  and  Spain  is  that  while  young  they  are  comely, 
but  when  old  they  are  impossible;  and  with  them  age 
sets  in  sometimes  as  early  as  thirty.  Italy  will  show 
you  many  slender  and  dark-eyed  damsels— just  as  will 
New  Jersey  or  Kansas— but  they  are  not  wholly  typical. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian  women  seem  to  be  those 
of  the  lower  class— daughters  of  peasants,  artisans  or 
fisherfolk.  Most  of  these  need  laundering.  Forgetting 
that  part  of  the  personal  equation,  one  should  ask  him- 
self, how  would  these  appear  devoid  of  their  picturesque 
and  colorful  attire  and  clad  in  the  shirtwaist  and  walking 
skirt  of  America?  Moreover,  beauty  is  largely  a  matter  of 
mental  attitude.  Many  men  go  to  Italy  expecting  to  see 
beautiful  women,  and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
disappointed.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  to  remember 
that  the  middle-aged  lady  of  Italy,  the  more  especially  as 
she  is  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  all  she  likes,  soon  loses  her 
erstwhile  lissom  grace  and  attains  a  settled  and  soggy 
look  which  goeth  not  well  with  the  dreams  of  poesy.  Still, 
she  should  be  included  in  the  law  of  averages,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  set  the  dead  line  at  thirty  years. 

Italian  Beauties  From  America 

THE  beauty  of  the  Italian  young  woman  is  that  of  the 
young  animal— the  kitten— without  mentality,  without 
ambition,  without  care,  full  of  grace,  it  is  true,  but  lack- 
ing soul.  These  qualities  are  restful  to  the  eye,  without 
doubt.  One  such  young  woman  I  well  remember  to  have 
seen  at  the  side  of  a  fountain  on  the  Posilipo  road,  near 
Naples.  Perhaps  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Like 
most  of  the  Italians,  she  was  dark  and  her  hair  was  black, 
ringed  into  little  curls  which  doubtless  never  knew  an 
iron.  Her  figure  was  the  perfection  of  ease,  strength  and 
useful  grace,  and  as  she  leaned  against  the  curb  — near  by 
a  green  wall  of  foliage,  back  of  her  a  blue  sky  and  the 
sinking  sun— she  made,  it  is  true,  a  picture  not  in  the 
least  difficult  to  look  at.  She  might  have  represented 
Italy  itself  and  its  beauty.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the 
lemon-carriers,  girls  one  meets  on  the  road  near  Sorrento, 
balancing  by  means  of  long  ropes  the  trays  of  fruit  which 
they  carry  on  their  heads.  They  make  a  pretty  picture, 
swinging  and  swaying  along,  with  their  dark  eyes,  white 
teeth  and  smiles.  They  are  beautiful  creatures,  but  are 
they  such  as  would  lead  one  to  forsake  his  happy  home? 

One  fears  otherwise.  One  feels  that,  even  in  this 
country  of  the  out-of-doors,  woman  has  not  the  rank  she 
knows  on  this  side  the  water;  and  lacking  that  rank,  she 
lacks  also  the  soul.  As  to  the  upper-class  Italian  beauties, 
they  furnish  examples  of  distinction  just  as  do  the  better 
classes  of  any  country;  but  it  is  not  the  case  that  every 
woman  of  any  rank  in  Italy  is  distractingly  beautiful. 
Haunting  the  photograph  galleries,  I  found  one  beautiful 
young  matron  depicted  with  her  young  daughter  at  her 
side.  Here  was  beauty  worthy  to  invite  the  best  skill  of 
any  portrait  painter.  But,  unfortunately,  I  learned  that 
the  lady  was  a  Polish  noblewoman  by  birth,  and  not  an 
Italian.  That  was  in  Rome.  Again,  in  Venice  I  heard 
here  and  there  of  a  bewitching  Italian  princess,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  South.  But,  if 
memory  serves,  was  not  this  lady  once  of  Baltimore,  and 
is  she  not  descendant  of  a  brother  of  our  own  George 
Washington  ?  One  must  be  continually  on  guard  in  search- 
ing the  photograph  galleries  of  Europe;  they  ring  in  so 
many  Americans  on  you!  I  recall  perfectly  well  one 
beautifully  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed  queen  of  the 
operatic  stage  who  dominates  the  postal-card  market  as  a 
typical  European  beauty,  such  as  one  sends  back  home  as 
proof  of  the  charm  that  lies  in  foreign  travel.  Here,  at 
last,  was  a  professional  beauty  of  Europe.  Alas,  on  one 
card  I  saw  her  name,  and  discovered  she  was  a  light- 
opera  star  from  Boston. 

There  is  a  certain  dark  type  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  the 
ladies  of  Spain ,  Italy  and  southeastern  Europe.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  doubted, 
when  on  your  travels 
in  parts  of  your  own 
city,  whether  this  or 
that  foreign  girl  was 
Italian  or  Polish. 
Among  those  people 
whom,  somewhat 
contemptuously,  we 
call  Polacks,  Poland- 
ers  or  sometimes 
Huns  or  Hunkies,  we 
expect  to  see  a  dark- 
haired,  dark-eyed, 
rather  short  and 
stout  type.  These 
people  come  from 
the  peasant  classes, 
and  we  are  glad  to 
have  them  come  to 
America  as  laborers. 
There  is  little  anima- 
tion or  intelligence 


in  their  looks,  yet  some  of  them  are  beautiful 
in  a  stolid,  animal  way,  with  low  foreheads, 
clear  skins  and  the  broad  jaw  that  means  good 
alimentation.  As  you  cross  lower  Europe  you 
seem  to  leave  behind  you  in  Italy  a  rather  more 
delicate  sort  of  beauty,  as  you  pick  up  the  like, 
yet  unlike,  Polish  type.  This,  however,  does  not 
speak  for  all  of  Poland,  where  there  are  women 
and  women.  Not  only  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, but  some  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  the 
world  have  come  from  Poland.  They  have  a 
subtle  charm  all  their  own,  and  a  beauty  against 
which  one's  only  protection  lies  in  sudden  and 
continued  flight.  These  are,  however,  the  rarer 
examples.  They  are  paralleled,  sometimes,  by  fair 
fascinators  who  come  from  somewhere  in  Russia 
—women  who  seem  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  savagery  and  civilization. 

The  placid  German  type,  blond  and  highly 
durable,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  dark- 
eyed  houris  of  lower  Europe.  Before  beer  has 
done  its  perfect  work,  as  wine  does  its  work  in 
Italy,  the  German  damsel  is  fair  to  look  upon, 
with  clean  white  skin,  ruddy  cheeks,  sleek  and 
abundant  golden  tresses,  strong  though  heavy  figure,  a 
good  walk,  and  the  general  air  of  one  who  has  the  right 
to  survive  in  the  contest  of  living.  The  German  young 
woman  is,  perhaps,  not  so  picturesque  as  the  more  colorful 
signorinas  or  senoritas  who  dwell  to  the  south  of  her;  but 
she  is  much  cleaner,  which  in  the  eyes  of  some  constitutes 
an  advantage.  Regarding  her,  you  are  not  so  much  dis- 
posed to  commit  suicide  or  to  climb  a  tree;  but  you  feel 
pretty  sure  that  she  is  going  to  have  breakfast  ready,  and 
also  sure  that  you  will  have  to  explain  what  you  did  with 
that  five  dollars  when  you  get  back  home.  Large  and 
splendid  are  some  of  the  women  of  the  German  type.  If 
the  Polish  maiden  has  seemed  to  you  grateful  and  com- 
forting, the  German  fraulein  of  the  better  class  may  be 
described  as  durable  and  thoroughly  dependable. 
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No  Traveler  Should  Leave  Europe  Without  Seeing  Vienna, 
the  Home  of  the  Merry  Widow 

Alas,  that  both  of  these  must  appear  to  you  as  flowers 
growing  among  dried  and  withered  stalks!   All  about  you 
in  Italy,  Austria,  especially  in  Germany,  you  see  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  of  woman's  life  in  Europe.   Women  are 
drudges  there,  and  not  women;  slaves,  animals,  and  not 
human  beings,  not  women.    Again  and  again  your  face 
will  flush  with  indignation  as  you  see  them  sweeping 
streets,  doing  the  work  of  switch-tenders,  stevedores,  hod- 
carriers,  laborers  of  the  farm,  holders  of  the  most  menial 
and  unpleasant  places  in  civilized  life.   These  are  the  dis- 
cards of  European  civilization.    Perhaps  in  that  civiliza- 
tion their  place  is  necessary  or  inevitable.    They  do  not 
look  up  at  you  as  you  pass,  do  not  smile  as,  perhaps,  do 
the  less  responsible  poor  women  of  Italy  or  Spain.  They 
have  accepted  their  doom  in  this  cold,  northern  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  dead  and  buried,  and  they  know  it, 
and  the  look  of  it  is  in  their  eyes.   The  woman  who 
carries  your  baggage  up  the  stair,  the  woman  whom 
you  see  sweeping  the  street,  driving  a  cab  or  pitching 
hay  in  the  field,  is  not  in  the  least  comely.  The 
waist-line  is  gone,  the  figure  is  coarse  and  cloddy, 
the  ankles  thick,  the  shoulders  round  and  heavy, 
the  hands  thickened  and  hardened  with  toil.  Hope 
not  being  in  their  soul,  it  cannot  show  in  their  car- 
riage.  They  drag  through  life.   They  feel  the  soil 
beneath  them  claiming  them  at  every  step,  not 
even  animal  charm  being  theirs.    As  to  these  poor 
women  of  Europe's  lower  classes,  if  you  photograph 
them  at  their  work  in  the  hayfield  they  regard  you 
without  interest  or  animation.    All  femininity  is 
crushed  out  of  their  hearts.    They  are  beasts  of 
burden.    Such  as  these  come  to  our  shores  some- 
times.  I  can  remember  that  in  a  Western  state, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  a  committee  of  our  neighbors 
called  on  some  foreign  families  who  had  lately 
moved  in  and  who  were  working  their  women  in  the 
fields.    The  committee  told  them  that  that  sort  of 
thing  could  not  be  done.    Although  the  practice 


stopped,  it  took  two 
years  for  the  reason 
of  the  protest  to  filter 
through  their  souls, 
and  the  women  were 
as  much  surprised  as 
the  men.  They  came 
from  a  country  where 
even  today  you  may 
see  a  woman  and  a 
dog  pulling  a  cart  in 
the  street,  a  woman 
and  a  cow  hitched  to 
a  plow  in  the  field, 
the  man  driving  the 
plow  looking  on  the 
one  with  as  much  re- 
spect as  the  other. 
These  are  some  of  the 
customs  of  that  be- 
loved Europe  which 
we  break  our  necks 
to  see.  It  took  the 
Northwest  Mounted 
Police  a  long  time  to  break  the  Doukhobors  from  using 
their  women  in  the  fields  as  plow  animals. 

Hard  as  is  their  lot,  there  is  a  sort  of  wholesome, 
dark  beauty  among  the  younger  women  of  Galicia,  that 
strange  country  that  seems  not  to  belong  to  Austria, 
Russia  or  any  other  Power,  and  to  be  the  recipient  of  all 
the  kicks  of  surrounding  civilization.  These  Galicians 
are  emigrating  in  large  numbers  now  to  western  Canada. 
The  women  look  somewhat  like  Poles  or  Huns,  but  are  of 
good  stature  in  many  cases,  and  of  not  unpleasing  features. 
Hard  labor  turns  the  older  ones  into  hags.  They  are  very 
poor,  and,  as  ever  with  woman,  poverty  sometimes  takes 
an  awful  toll  of  them.  The  costumes  of  these  people  are 
bright  and  striking,  although  it  shocks  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  observe  the  women  wearing  coarse  and  heavy  boots 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  men.  Wholesome,  pos- 
sibly comely,  the  observer  might  call  these  women,  but 
he  would  not  look  among  them  for  the  beauty  desired  for 
his  canvas  or  his  printed  page.  They  are  a  wild  people, 
still  low  in  evolution.  They  bring  to  you  the  feel  of  Tartar 
clays  and  of  Tolstoi  tales,  and  of  callousness  and  despair. 
The  full  flower  of  beauty  does  not  rise  from  such  a  soil. 

In  the  Swiss  Alps  you  come  across  a  sturdy  type  of 
womankind,  a  sort  of  blend  between  the  type  of  Germany 
and  of  upper  Italy.  Indeed,  you  might  see  among  the 
tarantella  dancers  at  Sorrento  women  who  would  do  for 
Swiss  mountaineers,  granted  they  changed  from  one 
colorful  costume  to  the  other.  The  Swiss  beauty  is  not 
what  one  would  call  exotic.  The  maiden  of  the  high  Alps, 
who  sells  you  chamois  beards  and  alpenstocks,  brings  you 
beer,  or  polishes  up  the  handle  of  the  front  door,  is  apt  to 
be  a  straightforward  sort  of  young  person  built  upon  the 
lines  commonly,  although  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the  corn- 
"fed  Ohio  girl.  In  middle  age  the  Swiss  dimensions  are 
about  the  same  in  latitude  and  longitude.  The  color  of 
the  young  Swiss  girls  is  usually  good,  but  if  you  examine 
the  red  cheeks  of  your  handmaiden  closely  you  may  dis- 
cover them  to  be  somewhat  purplish  or  blowzy,  not  owning 
the  delicate  bloom  of  Peachtree  Street  of  Atlanta.  One 
thing,  at  least,  the  Swiss  damsel  may  boast,  and  that  is  her 
splendid  hair.  Some  of  the  best  hair  worn  in  our  American 
civilization  comes  from  Switzerland. 

Vienna  Belles  With  Racing  Lines 

NO  TRAVELER  should  leave  Europe  without  seeing 
Vienna,  the  home  of  the  Merry  Widow.  In  good  sooth, 
it  shall  go  hard  if  Vienna  carry  not  away  the  palm  from  all 
Europe  in  the  way  of  a  continuous  beauty  show.  To  com- 
pare Vienna  and  Paris  is  like  comparing  Hyperion  and  a 
Satyr.  The  Viennese  has  the  Parisienne  lashed  to  the  mast 
and  the  compass  tossed  overboard,  with  London  a  spot  on 
the  horizon  and  Rome  abandoned  to  the  tall  grass.  It  is 
true,  there  may  be  a  great  many  American  girls  living  in 
Vienna  or  traveling  there;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the 
passing  show  of  that  capital  suffices  to  put  in  the  discard 
that  of  any  other  European  town.  It  was  in  Vienna  that 
Mr.  Browning  wrote  his  famous  lines:  "God's  in  His 
Heaven:  All's  right  with  the  world." 

The  Vienna  girl  is  not  what  you  would  call  willowy,  but 
she  has  good  sea-going  yet  racing  lines.  She  averages 
rather  tall,  and  hers  is  the  art  which  knows  not  only  how 
to  garb,  but  how  to  carry  a  figure.  She  walks  with  a 
swing  and  a  stride  and  an  undulation— and  for  further 
particulars  consult  the  Browning  quotation  above.  Her 
eyes  are  apt  to  be  dark,  large,  and  about  half  or.  perhaps, 
two-thirds  closed  in  amusement,  insolence  or  challenge. 
Her  hair  is  the  sort  that  it  takes  four  hours  to  comb.  Her 
hands  are  not  bony  and  not  coarse.  She  is  big,  generous, 
vital,  and  simply  bully.  Not  only  does  Vienna  always 
shine  in  the  front  rank  of  the  chorus  and  lead  the  Amazon 
march  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  but  in  the  matter  of 
modern  and  civilized  garb  she  leads  easily  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  Old  World.    If  you  think  that  Paris  is  the 
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only  place  where  the  ladies  know  how  to  dress  you  are 
making  a  sad  mistake.  The  greatest  exuberance,  spon- 
taneity and  abundance  of  clothes  really  exist  right  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Not  only  do  the  Viennese  have 
clothes,  but  they  know  how  to  choose  them  and  how  to 
wear  them.  There  is  ginger  and  snap  in  the  Vienna- 
blessed  damosel,  and  the  impression  you  receive  there  is 
that,  at  last,  you  have  come  among  women  who  are  not 
merely  creatures,  but  women  with  brains  and  souls,  and 
craft  and  cunning,  and  impulses  and  dreams,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  You  may  put  a  wide  hat  and  a 
lace  blouse  and  a  green  parasol  and  a  pair  of  elbow  gloves 
on  the  woman  of  Switzerland  or  Germany  or  Italy,  and 
they  only  seem  like  an  evidence  of  skillful  shopping.  On 
the  graceful  Viennese  they  seem  to  have  grown  there, 
though  not  in  the  same  sense  that  the  apparel  of  the 
Italian  woman  appertains.  You  are  sure  that  the  dark- 
eyed  beauty  who  passes  you  with  shoulders  back,  head 
up  and  eyes  narrowed  just  enough  to  see  everything  that 
is  going,  has  plenty  more  clothes  at  home.  In  old  Vienna 
the  sun  never  sets,  the  grass  is  always  green,  the  sky  is 
ever  blue.  On  the  whole,  you  depart  feeling  well  con- 
vinced that  the  fair  Viennese  is  human  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Drop  down  to  Budapest,  a  little  farther  down  the  Dan- 
ube, in  your  scientific  search  for  beauty,  and  you  find 
yourself  believing  that'you  have  come  to  the  Oriental  lands 
of  the  earth.  Even  more  than  in  Vienna,  the  men  and 
women  have  a  Hungarian,  a  Magyar  type— plenty  of 
times  with  a  Semitic  or  even  Turkish  cast  of  countenance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turks  used  to  own  all  this  country 
far  up  the  Danube,  and  the  frontier  is  not  so  remote  even 
today.  The  great  beauty  show  of  Budapest  is  along  the 
river-front  promenade.  Here,  in  the  evening,  crowds 
gather  at  the  little  outdoor  tables,  and  continually  there 


passes  a  throng  of  men  and  women  worth  attention  in  any 
corner  of  the  world.  But  now  you  feel  as  though  you  were 
indeed  away  from  home  and  at  the  edge  of  Asia.  There 
is  a  somberness,  a  mysticism  and  mystery  in  the  beauty 
of  these  dark-eyed  dames  which  makes  you  feel  that, 
though  you  might  possibly  take  breakfast  up  to  bed  for 
such  a  spouse,  you  would  be  careful  when  you  went  out 
through  the  door  that  she  did  not  stick  you  with  the  butter 
knife  or  throw  the  teapot  at  your  head  in  any  sudden 
spleen.  Still,  taken  as  a  beauty  show  of  foreign  sort,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  Hungarian  music  and  a  starlit 
evening,  you  might  do  worse  than  among  these  Loreleis  of 
the  Danube.  Life  here  seems  to  go  with  a  sort  of  sound  of 
zing!  There  seems  a  wild  music  in  the  air,  a  restlessness 
in  the  soul.  Someway,  you  do  not  feel  as  if  things  here 
were  yet  shaken  down  to  the  humdrum  ways  of  civilization. 
The  Budapest  beauty  can  eat  a  pretzel  with  the  air  of 
tragedy  and  romance  combined. 

Comparing  North  Europe  with  the  southern  national- 
ities, the  lower  districts  would  carry  away  the  prize  in  any 
beauty  contest.  Parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  parts  of  Poland, 
Hungary  and  lower  Austria,  offer  abundance  of  types  of 
dark,  ripe  beauty,  more  sensuous  as  you  approach  the 
East.  Upper  Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
offer  you  instances  of  the  vanishing  blond  type — colder, 
larger,  more  intellectual,  more  dominant.  But  in  all  these 
countries,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy  you  must  resolutely 
set  out  of  your  memory  the  continuous  pictures  of  those 
women  who  are  not  beautiful,  but  who  are  old  and  homely. 
In  Budapest  and  Vienna  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  women  who  work  all  day  as  stone-carriers,  hod- 
carriers,  stevedores.  They  get  about  thirty  cents  a  day. 
Thickened  and  coarsened  by  toil,  they  lose  all  semblance 
of  femininity  as  we  know  it  in  our  country.   If  you  think 


of  these  dried  and  withered  plants  of  civilization  you 
wonder  but  the  more  at  the  ripe  flowering  of  woman's 
beauty  in  the  other  and  more  fortunate  ranks  or  ages 
in  life. 

Much  of  this  Is  true,  also,  regarding  the  lower  classes  in 
France,  where  beauty  is  not  so  general  as  it  is  in  southern 
Europe.  Yet,  softly !  We  must  reckon  with  Paris,  which 
classifies  apart  from  all  Europe  and  all  the  world.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  Parisian  type.  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  beauty  of  other  parts  of  Europe? 

It  does  not  compare  in  the  least  favorably.  For  the 
Paris  craze,  Paris  is  the  best  cure.  The  woman  of  south- 
eastern Europe  needs  little  make-up.  The  woman  of 
Paris  cannot  be  said  to  make  up.  She  just  paints,  white- 
washes, frescoes,  enamels  and  embalms  herself.  The 
beauty  show  of  the  theaters,  the  cafes,  the  avenues  and 
boulevards  of  Paris  is  ghastly  in  its  artificiality,  even  in 
the  fatal  daylight.  The  youthful  Parisian  figure,  rather 
tall  and  slender  ere  ever  the  evil  days  come  nigh,  is  dis- 
tinctive, that  is  true;  but  even  in  the  matter  of  figure  you 
lose  confidence  in  the  Parisian  demoiselle.  You  feel  that 
whereas  her  shoulders  today  are  of  such  a  width,  tomorrow 
they  may  be  twice  as  wide  or  twice  as  narrow;  whereas 
her  waist-line  this  year  Ls  thus  or  so,  it  may  be  eighteen 
inches  higher  or  lower  by  mid-season  of  next  year.  These 
impressions  are  confusing  and  unsettling  even  to  the  most 
scientific  observer.  Join  to  them  the  universal  and 
unabashed  hand-painted  Parisian  effect  and  you  feel  not 
that  you  have  walked  on  the  boulevards,  but  that  you 
have  recovered  from  a  late  delirium.  Down  in  New 
Mexico,  many  years  ago,  the  Mexican  ladies  who  con- 
stituted our  partners  at  the  local  dances  had  a  custom  of 
concealing  themselves  under  a  dense  white  powder 
(Continued  on  Page  26)  ■ 
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THE  girl  deserves  it,  Abe,"  Morris  Info 
Perlmutter  said  to  his  partner,  Abe  J? 
Potash;  "she  worked  hard,  and  we       I  L  L  t 
ought  to  show  her  a  little  consideration." 

"I  know,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied;  " but  she  ain't  the 
only  person  what  works  hard  around  here,  Mawruss. 
I  work  hard, -too,  Mawruss,  but  I  ain't  getting  no  vaca- 
tion.  That's  a  new  idee  what  you  got,  Mawruss." 

"Everybody  gives  it  their  bookkeeper  a  vacation, 
Abe,"  Morris  protested. 

"Do  they?"  Abe  rejoined.  "Well,  if  bookkeepers 
gets  vacations,  Mawruss,  where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
First  thing  you  know,  Mawruss,  we'll  be  giving  cut- 
ters vacations,  and  operators  vacations,  and  before  we 
get  through  we  got  our  workroom  half  empty  yet  and 
paying  for  full  time  already.  If  she  wants  a  vacation 
for  two  weeks  I  ain't  got  no  objections,  Mawruss,  only 
we  don't  pay  her  no  wages  while  she's  gone." 

"  You  can't  do  that,  Abe,"  Morris  said.  "  That  would 
be  laying  her  off,  Abe;  that  wouldn't  be  no  vacation." 

"But  we  got  to  have  somebody  here  to  keep  our 
books  while  she's  away,  Mawruss,"  Abe  cried.  "We 
got  to  make  it  a  living,  Mawruss.  We  can't  shut  down 
just  because  Miss  Cohen  gets  a  vacation.  And  so  it 
stands,  Mawruss,  we  got  to  pay  Miss  Cohen  wages  for 
doing  nothing,  Mawruss,  and  also  we  got  to  pay  it  wages 
to  somebody  else  for  doing  something  what  Miss 
Cohen  should  be  doing  when  she  ain't,  ain't  it?" 

"Sure,  we  got  to  get  a  substitute  for  her  while  she's 
away,"  Morris  agreed;  "but  I  guess  it  won't  break  us." 

"All  right,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied;  "if  I  got  to  hear 
it  all  summer  about  this  here  vacation  business  I'm 
satisfied.  I  got  enough  to  do  in  the  store  without  worry- 
ing about  that,  Mawruss.  Only  one  thing  I  got  to 
say  it,  Mawruss:  we  got  to  have  a  bookkeeper  to  take 
her  place  while  she's  away,  and  you  got  to  attend  to 
that,  Mawruss.   That's  all  I  got  to  say." 

Morris  nodded  and  hastened  to  break  the  good 
news  to  Miss  Cohen,  who  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  divided  her  time  between  Potash  &  Perlmutter's 
accounts  and  a  dozen  multicolored  railroad  folders. 

"Look  at  that,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said  as  he  gazed 
through  the  glass  paneling  of  the  sample-room  toward  the 
bookkeeper's  desk.  "That  girl  ain't  done  it  a  stroke  of 
work  since  we  told  her  she  could  go  already.  What  are 
we  running  here,  anyway:  a  cloak  and  suit  business  or  a 
cut-rate  ticket  office?  " 

"Don't  you  worry  about  her,  Abe,"  Morris  replied. 
"She's  got  her  cashbook  and  daybook  posted  and  she 
also  got  it  a  substitute.   He's  coming  this  afternoon." 

"He's  coming?"  Abe  said.  "So  she  got  it  a  young 
feller,  Mawruss?" 
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"That  Girl  Ain't  Done  it  a  Stroke  of  Work  Since  We  Told 
Her  She  Could  Go  Already" 

"Well,  Abe,"  Morris  replied,  "what  harm  is  there  in 
that?  He's  a  decent,  respectable  young  feller  by  the 
name  Tuchman,  what  works  as  bookkeeper  by  the 
Kosciusko  Bank.  They  give  him  a  two  weeks'  vacation 
and  he  comes  to  work  by  us,  Abe." 

"  That's  a  fine  way  to  spend  a  vacation,  Mawruss,"  Abe 
commented.  "  Why  don't  he  go  up  to  Tannersville  or  so  ?  " 

"Because  he's  got  to  help  his  father  out  nights  in  his 
cigar  store  what  he  keeps  it  on  Avenue  B,"  Morris 
answered.  "  His  father  is  Max  Tuchman's  brother.  You 
know  Max  Tuchman,  drummer  for  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen?  " 


"Sure  I  know  him— a  loud-mouth  feller, 
Mawruss;  got  a  whole  lot  to  say  for  himself. 
A  sport  and  a  gambler,  too,"  Abe  said.  "He'd 
sooner  play  auction  pinocle  than  eat,  Maw- 
I  bet  you  he  turns  in  an  expense  account  like  he 
was  on  a  honeymoon  every  trip.  The  last  time  I  seen 
this  here  Max  Tuchman  was  up  in  Duluth.  He  was 
riding  in  a  buggy  with  the  lady  buyer  from  Moe 
Gerschel's  cloak  department." 

"Well,  I  suppose  he  sold  her  a  big  bill  of  goods,  too, 
Abe,  ain't  it?"  Morris  rejoined.  "He's  an  up-to-date 
feller,  Abe.  If  anybody  wants  to  sell  goods  to  lady 
buyers  they  got  to  be  up-to-date,  ain't  it?  And  so  far 
what  I  hear  it  nobody  told  it  me  you  made  such  a  big 
success  with  lady  buyers,  neither,  Abe." 
Abe  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"That  ain't  here  nor  there,  Mawruss,"  he  grunted. 
"The  thing  is  this:  if  this  young  feller  by  the  name 
of  Tuchman  does  Miss  Cohen's  work  as  good  as  Miss 
Cohen  does  it  I'm  satisfied." 

There  was  no  need  for  apprehension  on  that  score, 
however,  for  when  the  substitute  bookkeeper  arrived 
he  proved  to  be  an  accurate  and  industrious  young 
fellow,  and  despite  Miss  Cohen's  absence  the  work  of 
Potash  &  Perlmutter's  office  proceeded  with  orderly 
dispatch. 

"That's  a  fine  young  feller,  Mawruss,"  Abe  com- 
mented as  he  and  his  partner  sat  in  the  firm's  sample- 
room  on  the  second  day  of  Miss  Cohen's  vacation. 

"Who's  this  you're  talking  about?"  Morris  asked. 

"This  here  bookkeeper,"  Abe  replied.  "What's  his 
first  name,  now,  Mawruss?" 

"Ralph,"  Morris  said. 

"Ralph!"  Abe  cried.  "That's  a  name  I  couldn't 
remember  it  in  a  million  years,  Mawruss." 

"Why  not,  Abe?"  Morris  replied.  "Ralph  ain't  no 
harder  than  Moe  or  Jake,  Abe.  For  my  part,  I  ain't 
got  no  trouble  in  remembering  that  name;  and  any- 
how, Abe,  why  should  an  up-to-date  family  like  the 
Tuchmans  give  their  boys  such  back-number  names  like 
Jake  or  Moe?" 

"Jacob  and  Moses  was  decent,  respectable  people  in  the 
old  country,  Mawruss,"  Abe  corrected  solemnly. 

"I  know  it,  Abe,"  Morris  rejoined;  "but  that  was  long 
since  many  years  ago  already.  Now  is  another  time 
entirely  in  New  York  City;  and  anyhow,  with  such 
names  what  we  got  it  in  our  books,  Abe,  you  shouldn't 
have  no  trouble  remembering  Ralph." 

"Sure  not,"  Abe  agreed,  dismissing  the  subject.  "So, 
I'll  call  him  Ike.   For  two  weeks  he  wouldn't  mind  it." 

Morris  shrugged.  "For  my  part,  you  can  call  him 
Andrew  Carnegie,"  he  said;  "only,  let's  not  stand  here 
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talking  about  it  all  day,  Abe.  I  see  by  the  paper  this 
morning  that  Marcus  Bramson,  from  Syracuse,  is  at  the 
Prince  William  Hotel,  Abe,  and  you  says  you  was  going 
up  to  see  him.  That's  your  style,  Abe:  an  old-fashion 
feller  like  Marcus  Bramson.  If  you  couldn't  sell  him  a 
bill  of  goods,  Abe,  you  couldn't  sell  nobody.  He  ain't  no 
lady  buyer,  Abe." 

Abe  glared  indignantly  at  his  partner.  "Well,  Maw- 
russ,"  he  said,  "if  you  ain't  satisfied  with  the  way  what  I 
sell  goods  you  know  what  you  can  do.  I'll  do  the  inside 
work  and  you  can  go  out  on  the  road.  It's  a  dawg's  life, 
Mawruss,  any  way  you  look  at  it;  and  maybe,  Mawruss, 
you  would  have  a  good  time  taking  buggy  rides  with 
lady  buyers.  For  my  part,  Mawruss,  I  got  something 
better  to  do  with  my  time." 

He  seized  his  hat,  still  glaring  at  Morris,  who  remained 
quite  unmoved  by  his  partner's  indignation. 

"I  heard  it  what  you  tell  me  now  several  times  before 
already,  Abe,"  he  said;  "and  if  you  want  it  that  Max 
Tuchman  or  Klinger  &  Klein  or  some  of  them  other 
fellers  should  cop  out  a  good  customer  of  ours  like  Marcus 
Bramson,  Abe,  maybe  you'll  hang  around  here  a  little 
longer." 

Abe  retorted  by  banging  the  sample-room  door  behind 
him,  and  as  he  disappeared  into  the  street  Morris  indulged 
in  a  broad,  triumphant  grin. 

// 

WHEN  Abe  returned  an  hour  later  he  found  Morris 
going  over  the  monthly  statements  with  Ralph 
Tuchman.    Morris  looked  up  as  Abe  entered. 

"What's  the  matter,  Abe?"  he  cried.  "You  look 
worried." 

"Worried!  "  Abe  replied.   "I  ain't  worried,  Mawruss." 

"  Did  you  seen  Marcus  Bramson  ?  "  Morris  asked. 

"Sure  I  seen  him,"  said  Abe;  "he's  coming  down  here 
at  half-past  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  You  needn't 
trouble  yourself  about  him,  Mawruss." 

Abe  hung  up  his  hat,  while  Morris  and  Ralph  Tuchman 
once  more  fell  to  the  work  of  comparing  the  statements. 

"Look  a-here,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said  at  length:  "who 
d'ye 'think  I  seen  it  up  at  the  Prince  William  Hotel?" 

"I  ain't  no  mind  reader,  Abe,"  Morris  replied.  "Who 
did  you  seen  it?" 

"Miss  Atkinson,  cloak  buyer  for  the  Emporium, 
Duluth,"  Abe  replied.    "That's  Moe  Gerschel's  store." 

Morris  stopped  comparing  the  statements,  while 
Ralph  Tuchman  continued  his  writing. 

"She's  just  come  in  from  the  West,  Mawruss,"  Abe 
went  on.  "  She  ain't  registered  yet  when  I  was  going  out, 
and  she  won't  be  in  the  Arrival  of  Buyers  till  tomorrow 
morning." 

"Did  you  speak  to  her?"  Morris  asked. 

"Sure  I  spoke  to  her,"  Abe  said.  "I  says  good- 
morning,  and  she  recognized  me  right  away.  I  asked  after 
Moe,  and  she  says  he's  well;  and  I  says  if  she  comes 
down  here  for  fall  goods;  and  she  says  she  ain't  going  to 
talk  no  business  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  it's  a  long  time 
already  since  she  was  in  New  York  and  she  wants  to  look 
around  her.  Then  I  says  it's  a  fine  weather  for  driving 
just  now." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  Morris. 

"Yes,"  Morris  said,  "and  what  did  she  say?" 

"She  says  sure  it  is,"  Morris  continued,  "only,  she 
says  she  got  thrown  out  of  a  wagon  last  fall,  and  so  she's 
kind  of  sour  on  horses.  She  says  nowadays  she  don't  go 
out  except  in  oitermobiles." 

"  Oitermobiles !  "  Morris  exclaimed,  and  Ralph  Tuch- 
man, whose  protruding  ears,  sharp-pointed  nose  and  gold 


spectacles  did  not  belie  his  inquisitive  disposition,  ceased 
writing  to  listen  more  closely  to  Abe's  story. 

"That's  what  she  said,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied;  "and 
so  I  says  for  my  part  I  liked  it  better  oitermobiles  as 
horses." 

"Why,  Abe,"  Morris  cried,  "you  ain't  never  rode  in  an 
oitermobile  in  all  your  life." 

"Sure  not,  Mawruss,  I'm  lucky  if  I  get  to  a  funeral 
oncet  in  a  while;  and  even  then,  Mawruss,  them  oitermo- 
biles cuts  up  the  roads  so  bad  that  there  ain't  no  pleasure 
in  it  no  more.  Ike,"  he  broke  off  suddenly,  "you  better 
get  them  statements  mailed." 

Ralph  Tuchman  rose  sadly  and  repaired  to  the  office. 

"That's  a  smart  young  feller,  Mawruss,"  Abe  com- 
mented, "and  while  you  can't  tell  much  about  a  feller 
from  his  face,  Mawruss,  I  never  seen  them  long  ears  on 
any  one  that  minded  his  own  business,  y'understand? 
And  besides,  I  ain't  taking  no  chances  on  his  Uncle  Max 
Tuchman  getting  advance  information  about  this  here 
Moe  Gerschel's  buyer." 

Morris  nodded.  "Maybe  you're  right,  Abe,"  he 
murmured. 

"You  was  telling  me  what  this  Miss  Abrahamson  said, 
Abe." 

"Miss  Atkinson,  Mawruss,"  Abe  corrected,  "not  Abra- 
hamson." 

"Well,  what  did  she  say?"  Morris  asked. 
"So  she  asks  me  if  I  ever  went  it  oitermobiling,"  Abe 
went  on,  "and  I  says  sure  I  did,  and  right  away  quick  I 
seen  it  what  she  means ;  and  I  says  how  about  going  this 
afternoon;  and  she  says  she's  agreeable.  So  I  says, 
Mawruss,  all  right,  I  says,  we'll  mix  business  with  pleasure, 
I  says.  I  told  her  we'll  go  in  an  oitermobile  to  the  Bronix 
already,  and  when  we  come  back  to  the  store  at  about,  say, 
five  o'clock  we'll  look  over  the  line.  Then  after  that  we'll 
go  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we  go  to  theeayter.  How's 
that,  Mawruss?" 

"  I  heard  it  worse  idees  than  that,  Abe,"  Morris  replied; 
"because  if  you  get  this  here  Miss  Aaronson  down  here 
in  the  store,  naturally,  she  thinks  if  she  gives  us  the  order 
she  gets  better  treatment  at  the  dinner  and  at  the  thee- 
ayter afterward." 

"That's  the  way  I  figured  it  out,  Mawruss,"  Abe 
agreed;  "and  also,  I  says  to  myself,  Mawruss  will  enjoy 
it  a  good  oitermobile  ride." 

"Me!"  Morris  cried.  "What  have  I  got  to  do  with 
this  here  oitermobile  ride,  Abe?" 

"What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it,  Mawruss?"  Abe 
repeated.  "Why,  Mawruss,  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you, 
you  should  talk  that  way.  You  got  everything  to  do  with 
it.  I'm  a  back  number,  Mawruss;  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  selling  goods  to  lady  buyers,  ain't  it?  You  say  it 
yourself,  a  feller  has  got  to  be  up-to-date  to  sell  goods  to 
lady  buyers.  So,  naturally,  you  being  the  up-to-date 
member  of  this  concern,  you  got  to  take  Miss  Atkinson 
out  in  the  oitermobile." 

"But,  Abe,"  Morris  protested,  "I  ain't  never  rode  in 
an  oitermobile,  and  there  wouldn't  be  no  pleasure  in  it  for 
me,  Abe.  Why  don't  you  go,  Abe?  You  say  it  yourself 
you  lead  it  a  dawg's  life  on  the  road.  Now,  here's  a 
chance  for  you  to  enjoy  yourself,  Abe,  and  you  should  go. 
Besides,  Abe,  you  got  commercial  travelers'  accident 
insurance,  and  I  ain't." 

"The  oitermobile  ain't  coming   till   half-past  one, 
Mawruss,"  Abe  replied;  "between  now  and  then  you 
could  get  it  a  hundred  policies  of  accident  insurance.  No, 
Mawruss,  this  here  lady-buyer  business  is  up  to  you.  I 
got  a  pointer  from  Sol  Klinger  to  ring  up  a  concern  on 
Forty-sixth  Street,  which  I  done  so,  and  fifteen  dollars  it 
costed  me.   That  oitermobile  is  coming  here 
for  you  at  half-past  one,  and  after  that  all 
you  got  to  do  is  to  go  up  to  the  Prince 
William  Hotel  and  ask  for  Miss  Atkinson." 

"But,  Abe,"  Morris  protested,  "I  don't 
even  know  this  here  Miss  Isaacson." 

"Not  Isaacson,"  Abe  repeated;  "Atkin- 
son. You'd  better  write  that  name  down, 
Mawruss,  before  you  forget  it." 


'  Lady,  Lady,"  He  Cried,  "  I  Don't  Remember  Your  Name,  but  I'm  a  Friend  of  Max  Tuchman's  Here ' 


"Never  mind,  Abe,"  Morris  rejoined.  "I  don't  need 
to  write  down  things  to  remember  'em.  I  don't  have  to 
call  a  young  feller  out  of  his  name  just  because  my 
memory  is  bad,  Abe.  The  name  I'll  remember  good 
enough  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  Only,  why  should 
I  go  out  oitermobiling  riding  with  this  Miss  Atkinson, 
Abe?  I'm  the  inside  partner,  ain't  it?  And  you're  the 
outside  man.  Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Abe?  I 
think  you're  scared  to  ride  in  an  oitermobile." 

"Me  scared!"  Abe  cried.  "Why  should  I  be  scared, 
Mawruss?  A  little  thing  like  a  broken  leg  or  a  broken 
arm,  Mawruss,  don't  scare  me.  I  ain't  going  because  it 
ain't  my  business  to  go.  It's  your  idee,  this  lady-buyer 
business,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  go  we'll  charge  the 
fifteen  dollars  what  I  paid  out  to  profit  and  loss  and  call 
the  whole  thing  off." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  thrust  out  his  waist-line  and  made  a 
dignified  exit  by  way  of  closing  the  discussion.  A  moment 
later,  however,  he  returned  with  less  dignity  than  haste. 

"Mawruss,"  he  hissed,  "that  young  feller— that — that 

—  now,  Ike— is  telephoning." 

"Well,"  Morris  replied,  "one  telephone  message  ain't 
going  to  put  us  into  bankruptcy,  Abe." 

"Bankruptcy,  nothing!"  Abe  exclaimed.  "He's  tele- 
phoning to  his  Uncle  Max  Tuchman." 

Morris  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  on  the  tips  of  their  toes 
they  darted  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 

"All  right,  Uncle  Max,"  they  heard  Ralph  Tuchman 
say.   "  I'll  see  you  tonight.  Good-by." 

Abe  and  Morris  exchanged  significant  glances,  while 
Ralph  slunk  guiltily  away  to  Miss  Cohen's  desk. 

"  Let's  fire  him  on  the  spot,"  Abe  said. 

Morris  shook  his  head.  "  What  good  will  that  do,  Abe?" 
Morris  replied.  "  We  ain't  certain  that  he  told  Max  Tuch- 
man nothing,  Abe.  For  all  you  and  me  know,  Max  may 
of  rung  him  up  about  something  quite  different  already." 

"I  believe  it,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said  ironically.  "But, 
anyhow,  I'm  going  to  ring  up  that  oitermobile  concern 
on  Forty-sixth  Street  and  tell  'em  to  send  it  around  here 
at  twelve  o'clock.  Then  you  can  go  up  there  to  the 
hotel,  and  if  that  Miss  Atkinson  ain't  had  her  lunch  yet 
buy  it  for  her,  Mawruss,  for  so  sure  as  you  stand  there  I 
bet  yer  that  young  feller,  Ike,  has  rung  up  this  here  Max 
Tuchman  and  told  him  all  about  us  going  up  there  to  take 
her  out  in  an  oitermobile.  I  bet  yer  Max  will  get  the 
biggest  oitermobile  he  can  find  up  there  right  away,  and 
he's  going  to  steal  her  away  from  us,  sure,  if  we  don't 
hustle." 

"  Dreams  you  got  it,  Abe,"  Morris  said.  "  How  should 
this  here  young  feller,  Ralph  Tuchman,  know  that  Miss 
Aaronson  was  a  customer  of  his  Uncle  Max  Tuchman, 
Abe?" 

Abe  looked  at  Morris  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
"Mawruss,"  he  said,  "do  me  the  favor  once  and  write 
that  name  down.  A-T  at,  K-I-N  kin,  S-O-N  son,  Atkinson 

—  not  Aaronson." 

"That's  what  I  said— Atkinson-^ Abe,"  Morris  pro- 
tested; "and  if  you're  so  scared  we're  going  to  lose  her, 
Abe,  go  ahead  and  'phone.  We  got  to  sell  goods  to  lady 
buyers  some  time,  Abe,  and  we  may  as  well  make  the 
break  now." 

Ill 

ABE  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hastened  to  the 
A  'phone,  and  when  he  returned  a  few  minutes  later 
he  found  that  Morris  had  gone  to  the  barber  shop  across 
the  street.  Twenty  minutes  afterward  a  sixty-horse- 
power machine  arrived  at  the  store  door  just  as  Morris 
came  up  the  steps  of  the  barber  shop  underneath  Wasser- 
bauer's  cafe  and  restaurant.  He  almost  bumped  into 
Philip  Plotkin,  of  Kleinberg  &  Plotkin,  who  was  licking 
the  refractory  wrapper  of  a  Wheeling  stogy,  with  one 
eye  fixed  on  the  automobile  in  front  of  his  competitors' 
store. 

"Hallo,  Mawruss,"  Philip  cried.  "Pretty  high-toned 
customers  you  must  got  it  when  they  come  down  to  the 
store  in  oitermobiles,  ain't  it  ?" 

Morris  flashed  his  gold  fillings  in  a  smile  of  triumphant 
superiority.  "That  ain't  no  customer's  oitermobile, 
Philip,"  he  said.  "  That's  for  us  an  oitermobile,  what  we 
take  it  out  our  customers  riding  in." 

"Why  don't  you  take  it  out  credit  men  from  com- 
mission houses  riding,  Mawruss?"  Philip  rejoined  as 
Morris  stepped  from  the  curb  to  cross  the  street.  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  circumstance  that 
with  credit  men  a  customer's  automobile-riding  inspires 
as  much  confidence  as  his  betting  on  the  horse  races,  and 
when  Morris  climbed  into  the  tonneau  he  paid  little 
attention  to  Abe's  instructions,  so  busy  was  he  glancing 
around  him  for  prying  credit  men.  At  length,  with  a 
final  jar  and  jerk  the  machine  sprang  forward,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  Morris'  mind  was  emptied  of  every 
other  apprehension  save  that  engendered  of  passing 
trucks  or  street  cars.  Finally,  the  machine  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  Prince  William  and  Morris  scrambled  out, 
trembling  in  every  limb.  He  made  at  once  for  the 
clerk's  desk. 

"Please  send  this  to  Miss  Isaacson,"  he  said,  handing 
out  a  firm  card. 
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The  clerk  consulted  an 
index  and  shook  his  head. 
"  No  Miss  Isaacson  regis- 
tered here,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  sure  not,"  Morris 
cried,  smiling  apologetic- 
ally. "I  mean  Miss 
Aaronson." 

Once  more  the  clerk 
pawed  over  his  card  index. 
"You've  got  the  wrong 
hotel,"  he  declared.  "I 
don't  see  any  Miss  Aaron- 
son  here,  either." 

Morris  scratched  his 
head.  He  mentally  passed 
in  review  Jacobson,  Abra- 
hamson,  and  every  other 
Biblical  proper  name  com- 
bined with  the  suffix ' '  son, ' ' 
but  rejected  them  all. 

"  The  lady  what  I  want  to  see  it  is  buyer  for  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Duluth,  what  arrived  here  this  morn- 
ing," Morris  explained. 

"Let  me  see,"  the  clerk  mused;  "buyer,  hey?  What 
was  she  a  buyer  of?" 

"  Cloaks  and  suits,"  Morris  answered. 

"Suits,  hey?"  the  clerk  commented.  "Let  me  see  — 
buyer  of  suits.  Was  that  the  lady  that  was  expecting 
somebody  with  an  automobile?" 

Morris  nodded  emphatically. 

"  Well,  the  party  called  for  her  and  they  left  here  about 
ten  minutes  ago,"  the  clerk  replied. 
"  What! "  Morris  gasped. 

"Maybe  it  was  five  minutes  ago,"  the  clerk  con- 
tinued. "A  gentleman  with  a  red  tie  and  a  fine  diamond 
pin.   His  name  was  Tucker  or  Tuckerton  or  " 

"Tuchman,"  Morris  cried. 

"That's  right,"  said  the  clerk;  "he  was  a  " 

But  Morris  turned  on  his  heel  and  darted  wildly 
toward  the  entrance. 

"Say!"  he  cried,  hailing  the  carriage  agent,  "did  you 
seen  it  a  lady  and  a  gent  in  an  oitermobile  leave  here  five 
minutes  ago?" 

"Ladies  and  gents  leave  here  in  automobiles  on  an 
average  of  every  three  minutes,"  said  the  carriage  agent. 

"Sure,  I  know,"  Morris  continued,  "but  the  gent  wore 
it  a  red  tie  with  a  big  diamond." 

"Red  tie  with  a  big  diamond,"  the  carriage  agent 
repeated.  "  Oh,  yeh  —  I  remember  now.  The  lady  wanted 
to  know  where  they  was  going,  and  the  red  necktie  says 
up  to  the  Heatherbloom  Inn  and  something  about  getting 
back  to  his  store  afterward." 

Morris  nodded  vigorously. 

"So  I  guess  they  went  up  to  the  Heatherbloom  Inn," 
the  carriage  agent  said. 

Once  more  Morris  darted  away  without  waiting  to 
thank  his  informant,  and  again  he  climbed  into  the 
tonneau  of  the  machine. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  Heatherbloom  Inn  is?"  he 
asked  the  chauffeur. 

"What  you  tryin'  to  do?"  the  chauffeur  commented. 
"Kid  me?" 

"I  ain't  trying  to  do  nothing,"  Morris  explained.  "I 
ask  it  you  a  simple  question:  Do  you  know  where  the 
Heatherbloom  Inn  is?" 

"Say!  do  you  know  where  Baxter  Street  is?"  the 
chauffeur  asked,  and  then  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
he  opened  the  throttle  and  they  glided  around  the  corner 
into  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  barely  half-past  twelve  and 
the  tide  of  fashionable  traffic  had  not  yet  set  in.  Hence 
the  motor  car  made  good  progress,  nor  was  it  until 
Fiftieth  Street  was  reached  that  a  block  of  traffic  caused 
them  to  halt.  An  automobile  had  collided  with  a  delivery 
wagon,  and  a  wordy  contest  was  waging  between  the 
driver  of  the  wagon,  the  chauffeur,  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  automobile  and  a  traffic-squad  policeman. 

"You  don't  know  your  business,"  a  loud  voice  pro- 
claimed, addressing  the  policeman.  "If  you  did  you 
wouldn't  be  sitting  up  there  like  a  dummy  already.  This 
here  driver  run  into  ms.  We  didn't  run  into  him." 

It  was  the  male  occupant  of  the  automobile  that  spoke, 
and  in  vain  did  his  fair  companion  clutch  at  the  tails  of 
the  linen  duster  that  he  wore;  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
eloquence  and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 

The  mounted  policeman  maintained  his  composure — 
the  calm  of  a  volcano  before  its  eruption,  the  ominous 
lull  that  precedes  the  tornado. 

"And  furthermore,"  continued  the  passenger,  throw- 
ing out  his  chest,  whereon  sparkled  a  large  diamond 
enfolded  in  crimson  silk— "and  furthermore,  I'll  see  to  it 
that  them  superiors  of  yours  down  below  hears  of  it." 

The  mounted  policeman  jumped  nimbly  from  his 
horse,  and  as  Morris  rose  in  the  tonneau  of  his  automobile 
he  saw  Max  Tuchman  being  jerked  bodily  to  the  street, 
while  his  fair  companion  shrieked  hysterically. 

Morris  opened  the  door  and  sprang  out.  With  unusual 
energy  he  wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd  that 
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surrounded  the  policeman 
and  approached  the  side 
of  the  automobile. 

"  Lady,  lady,"  he  cried, 
"I  don't  remember  your 
name,  but  I'm  a  friend  of 
Max  Tuchman's  here,  and 
I'll  get  you  out  of  this 
here  crowd  in  a  minute." 

He  opened  the  door 
opposite  to  the  side  out 
of  which  Tuchman  had 
made  his  enforced  exit, 
and  offered  his  hand  to 
Max's  trembling  com- 
panion. 

The  lady  hesitated  a 
brief  moment.  Any  port 
in  a  storm,  she  argued  to 
herself,  and  a  moment 
later  she  was  seated  be- 
side Morris  in  the  latter's  car,  which  was  moving  up  the 
Avenue  at  a  good  twenty-mile  gait.  The  chauffeur  took 
advantage  of  the  traffic  policeman's  professional  engage- 
ment with  Max  Tuchman,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
mounted  officer  hove  into  view  that  he  brought  his  car 
down  to  its  lawful  gait. 

"  If  you're  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tuchman's,"  said  the  lady  at 
length,  "why  didn't  you  go  with  him  to  the  police  station 
and  bail  him  out?" 

Morris  grinned.  "I  guess  you'll  know  when  I  tell  it  you 
that  my  name  is  Mr.  Perlmutter,"  he  announced,  "of 
Potash  &  Perlmutter." 

The  lady  turned  around  and  glanced  uneasily  at  Morris. 
"Is  that  so?"  she  said.  "Well,  I'm  pleased  to  meet  you, 
Mr.  Perlmutter." 

"So,  naturally,  I  don't  feel  so  bad  as  I  might  about  it," 
Morris  went  on. 

"Naturally?"  the  lady  commented.  She  looked  about 
her  apprehensively.  "  Perhaps  we'd  better  go  back  to  the 
Prince  William.   Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Why,  you  was  going  up  to  the  Heatherbloom  Inn  with 
Max  Tuchman,  wasn't  you?"  Morris  said. 
"How  did  you  find  that  out? "  she  asked. 
"A  small-size  bird  told  it  me,"  Morris  replied  jocu- 
larly. "  But,  anyhow,  no  jokes  nor  nothing,  why  shouldn't 
we  go  up  and  have  lunch  at  the  Heatherbloom  Inn?  And 
then  you  can  come  down  and  look  at  our  line,  anyhow." 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "if  you  can  show  me  those 
suits  as  well  as  Mr.  Tuchman  could,  I  suppose  it  really 
won't  make  any  difference." 

"  I  can  show  'em  to  you  better  than  Mr.  Tuchman  could," 
Morris  said;  "and  now  so  long  as  you  are  content  to  come 
downtown  we  won't  talk  business  no  more  till  we  get 
there." 

They  had  an  excellent  lunch  at  the  Heatherbloom  Inn, 
and  many  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  lady  testified  to  her 
appreciation  of  Morris'  naive  conversation.  The  hour 
passed  pleasantly  for  Morris,  too,  since  the  lady's  unaf- 
fected simplicity  set  him  entirely  at  his  ease.  To  be  sure, 
she  was  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  she  had  all  the 
charm  that  self-reliance  and  ability  give  to  a  woman. 

"A  good,  smart,  business  head  she's  got  it,"  Morris  said 
to  himself,  "and  I  wish  I  could  remember  that  name." 

Had  he  not  feared  that  his  companion  might  think  it 
strange,  he  would  have  asked  her  name  outright.  Once 
he  called  her  Miss  Aaronson,  but  the  look  of  amazement 
with  which  she  favored  him  effectually  discouraged  him 
from  further  experiment  in  that  direction.  Thence- 
forth he  called  her  "lady,"  a  title  which  made  her  smile 
and  seemed  to  keep  her  in  excellent  humor. 

At  length  they  concluded  their  meal— quite  a  modest 
repast  and  comparatively  reasonable  in  price— and  as  they 


rose  to  leave  Morris  looked  toward  the  door  and  gasped 
involuntarily.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  senses,  for 
there  blocking  the  entrance  stood  a  familiar  bearded 
figure.  It  was  Marcus  Bramson— the  conservative,  back- 
number  Marcus  Bramson — and  against  him  leaned  a  tall, 
stout  person  not  quite  as  young  as  her  clothes  and 
wearing  a  large  picture  hat.  Obviously  this  was  not  Mrs. 
Bramson,  and  the  blush  with  which  Marcus  Bramson 
recognized  Morris  only  confirmed  the  latter's  suspicions. 

Mr.  Bramson  murmured  a  few  words  to  the  youthfully- 
dressed  person  at  his  side,  and  she  glared  venomously  at 
Morris,  who  precipitately  followed  his  companion  to  the 
automobile.  Five  minutes  afterward  he  was  chatting 
with  the  lady  as  they  sped  along  Riverside  Drive. 

"  Duluth  must  be  a  fine  town,"  he  suggested. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  the  lady  agreed.  "  I  have  some  relatives 
living  there." 

"That  should  make  it  pleasant  for  you,  lady,"  Morris 
went  on,  and  thereafter  the  conversation  touched  on 
relatives,  whereupon  Morris  favored  his  companion  with 
a  few  intimate  details  of  his  family  life  that  caused  her 
to  laugh  until  she  was  completely  out  of  breath.  To  be 
sure,  Morris  could  see  nothing  remarkably  humorous 
about  it  himself,  and  when  one  or  two  anecdotes  intended 
to  be  pathetic  were  received  with  tears  of  mirth  rather 
than  sympathy  he  felt  somewhat  annoyed.  Nevertheless, 
he  hid  his  chagrin,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  familiar 
sign  of  Wasserbauer's  cafe  and  restaurant  warned  Morris 
that  they  had  reached  their  destination.  He  assisted  his 
companion  to  alight  and  ushered  her  into  the  sample-room. 

"Just  a  minute,  lady,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  bring  Mr. 
Potash  here." 

"But,"  the  lady  protested,  "  I  thought  Mr.  Lapidus  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  it." 

"  That's  all  right,"  Morris  said,  "you  just  wait  and  I'll 
bring  Mr.  Potash  here." 

He  took  the  stairs  to  the  cutting-room  three  at  a  jump. 
"Abe,"  he  cried,  "  Miss  Aaronson  is  downstairs." 

Abe's  face,  which  wore  a  worried  frown,  grew  darker 
still  as  he  regarded  his  partner  malevolently.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you,  Mawruss?"  he  said.  "Can't  you 
remember  a  simple  name  like  Atkinson?" 

"Atkinson!"  Morris  cried.  "That's  it— Atkinson. 
I've  been  trying  to  remember  ic  that  name  for  four  hours 
already.    But,  anyhow,  she's  downstairs,  Abe." 

Abe  rose  from  his  task  and  made  at  once  for  the  stairs, 
with  Morris  following  at  his  heels.  In  four  strides  he  had 
reached  the  sample-room,  but  no  sooner  had  he  crossed 
the  threshold  than  he  started  back  violently,  thereby 
knocking  the  breath  out  of  Morris,  who  was  nearly  pre- 
cipitated to  the  floor. 

"Morris,"  he  hissed,  "who  is  that  there  lady?" 

"Why,"  Morris  answered,  "that's  Miss  Aaronson— I 
mean  Atkinson— ain't  it?" 

"Atkinson!"  Abe  yelled.   "That  ain't  Miss  Atkinson." 

"Then  who  is  she?"  Morris  asked. 

"Who  is  she?"  Abe  repeated.  "That's  a  fine  question 
for  you  to  ask  me.  You  take  a  lady  for  a  fifteen-dollar 
oitermobile  ride,  and  spend  it  as  much  more  for  lunch  in 
her,  and  you  don't  even  know  her  name!" 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  Morris  and  he  fairly 
staggered  into  the  sample-room.  "Lady,"  he  croaked, 
"do  me  a  favor  and  tell  me  what  is  your  name,  please." 

The  lady  laughed.  "Well,  Mr.  Perlmutter,"  she  said, 
"I'm  sure  this  is  most  extraordinary.  Of  course,  there  is 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 
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THE  little  theater  in  Twenty-fourth  Ej 
Street,  adjoining  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  which  had  been  the  home  of  1|rs 
Christie's  Minstrels,  and  advertised  as 
"the  only  place  of  amusement  above 
Fourteenth  Street,"  became  the  abiding 
place  for  a  while  of  LefnngweH's  Burlesque  Company, 
and  was  altered  and  turned  into  a  handsome  theater  by 
Jim  Fisk  for  John  Brougham,  who  opened  it  as 
Brougham's  Theater,  on  January  25,  1869.  Brougham 
failed  in  management  here,  as  he  had  elsewhere,  ending  in  a 
disagreement  with  Fisk,  who  took  the  theater  himself  and 
ran  it  for  a  while  with  a  French  Opera  Bouffe  Company. 

In  September,  1869,  Augustin  Daly  assumed  its  manage- 
ment. Though  Daly  had  been  connected  with  the  the- 
atrical business  for  some  time,  as  playwright,  agent  and 
dramatic  critic,  this  was  his  first  attempt  at  the  direct 
management  of  a  New  York  theater.  Daly  surrounded 
himself  with  a  company  that  he  immediately  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  stock  companies  of  New  York.  The 
principal  members  were  George  Clarke,  William  Davidge, 
James  Lewis,  Agnes  Ethel,  Kate  Newton,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
and  Fanny  Davenport. 

For  his  first  season  Daly  presented  the  old  comedies, 
but  the  patronage  bestowed  on  those  productions  was  not 
what  he  had  hoped  for,  and  he  did  not  really  meet  with 
much  success  until  his  production  of  Froufrou,  which 
took  place  on  March  7,  1870.  Its  success  was  instantane- 
ous, and  Daly's  little  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  became  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

On  the  opening  night  of  this  play  Daly  sat  in  a  little 
office  at  the  head  of  the  balcony  stairs  (the  office  was  a 
mere  cubbyhole)  awaiting  with  a  sort  of  fear  the  verdict 
of  the  public  on  the  failure  or  success  of  a  play  that  meant 
so  much  to  him.  It  was  there  with  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  desk,  when,  in  answer  to  the  loud  calls  of  the  audience 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act  for  "  Daly!  "  "  Daly ! "  that 
his  friends  found  him  and  brought  him  forth  trembling 
with  joy  and  happiness  to  make  his  speech  of  thanks. 
Daly's  reputation  as  a  manager  was  made  that  night,  and 
his  theater  and  himself  wrested  from  Wallack's  Theater 
the  sway  the  latter  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  held  in 
the  favor  of  New  York  playgoers. 

Daly  now  commenced  to  broaden  out  as  a  manager,  and 
presented  Madame  Janauschek  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  partatthe  Academy  of  Musicon  Fourteenth  Street, 
and,  later,  in  connection  with  his  father-in-law,  John  Duff, 
took  the  management  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  and  installed  a 
company  that  included  Mrs.  John  Wood,  John  Brougham, 
Stuart  Robson,  Emma  Howson,  Rose  Hersee,  Ella  Dietz, 
Annie  Deland  and  Rose  Craig  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
spectacle  and  burlesque.  This  venture  on  Daly's  part 
was  anything  but  a  success. 

Programs  With  Editorials 

ONE  of  Daly's  great  successes  at  his  Fifth  Avenue- 
next  to  Froufrou — was  when  Clara  Morris  took  Agnes 
Ethel's  place  as  leading  lady  of  the  company  and  appeared 
in  Man  and  Wife.  Another  was  the  presentation  of 
Divorce.  Daly  managed  to  keep  his  theater  to  the  front, 
and  the  rivalry 

between  him  and  ^  

Wallack  at  one 
or  two  periods 
took  on  a  little  bit 
of  "mud  sling- 
ing." 

In  those  days 
the  programs  of 
the  theaters  were 
published  by  dif- 
ferent firms,  each 
theater  having 
its  favorite  pub- 
lisher. Through 
the  columns  of 
these  sheets  the 
managerwas  sup- 
posed to  present 
his  views  to  the 
public  on  such 
matters  as  he  de- 
sired to  bring  to 
its  notice,  and 
it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  they 
were  responsible 
for  what  appeared 
in  their  individ- 
ual  house  bills. 


Matilda  Heron 

In  the  second  season  of  Daly  at  his  theater  in  Twenty-fourth 
Street  the  program  distributed  to  his  patrons  contained 
the  following  attack  on  Lester  Wallack.  Whether  Daly 
was  cognizant  of  it  can  only  be  surmised,  but  to  any  one 
knowing  his  manner  of  looking  after  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness there  is  only  one  supposition: 

The  Wallack  season  has  drawn  to  a  close.  It  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
recall  the  fact  that  for  the  thirty  years  during  which  we 
can  remember  Lester  Wallack,  a  popular  actor,  success  has 
followed  almost  his  every  effort. 

If  Mr.  Wallack  has  not  been  as  assiduously  noticed  in 
this  program  as  younger  actors,  the  cause  is  simply  that 
one  tires  in  time  of  seeking  new  phrases  to  compliment  an 
old  subject. 

It  is  now  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  since  it  was 
first  prophesied  that  under  his  father's  fostering  care,  and 
with  the  aid  of  shapely  limbs,  Lester  would  become,  if  not 
an  actor,  at  all  events  a  popular  member  of  the  theatrical 
profession.   Lester  has  become  both. 

Seventeen  years  ago  his  D'Artagnan,  in  the  Three 
Guardsmen,  at  the  Bowery  Theater,  and  his  Wildrake  and 
Modus  won  him  the  encomiums  of  the  Bowery  pit;  and 
afterward  a  Burton  engagement  lifted  him  almost  to  the 


Wilkie  Collins 


Clara  Morris 


level  of  George  Jordan,  then  the  Ben- 
jamin Backbite  of  the  American  stage. 

How  time  flies!    Alas,  the  Wildrake 
of  the  Bowery  has  become  the  Sir  William 
Fondlove  of  Long  Branch!    And  the 
well-shaped,  rounded  figure  now  wasted 
to  a  ruin  has  become  the  envy  only  of 
the  Osteologist,  who  sighs  when  he  thinks  how  the  well- 
padded  skeleton,  divested  of  dyes  and  cosmetics,  would 
grace  a  glass  case  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

No  man  has  more  cause  to  fear  the  resurrectionist  than 
Lester.  It  is  a  happy  dispensation  of  Providence  that  as 
age  unfits  a  man  for  the  enjoyments  and  display  of  beauty, 
it  arms  him  with  a  philosophic  indifference  to  both;  and 
that  when  the  comedian  has  lost  his  physical  attractions 
his  mental  capacities  mature  into  a  full-blown  manager. 

Eliot  Gray  and  Chalcote,  halfway  houses  between 
youth  and  age,  blase  and  peevishly-sensitive  of  the  days  of 
Benedick,  were  a  successful  transition  to  the  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon  who  can  still,  if  not  act  with  fire, 
manage  with  discretion. 

Lester  has  grown  to  old  age  as  he  did  to  mature  man- 
hood, successfully.  A  success  as  a  boy  and  as  a  beau,  a 
success  as  a  misanthrope  and  roue,  a  success  as  a  manager, 
the  stage  cannot  parallel  a  popularity  so  long  and  so  unin- 
terrupted, and  now  that  the  claws  of  Time  are  pinching 
the  uncovered  bones  it  is  but  just  that  the  usual  compli- 
mentary benefit  should  be  tendered  to  the  most  theatrical 
actor  and  theatrical  man  of  our  generation. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  article  Daly  began  to 
publish  his  own  program  and,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
never  again  allowed  an  outside  program  in  his  theater. 

Early  Wars  on  Speculators 

DALY  was  the  most  bitter  enemy  the  sidewalk  specula- 
tors ever  encountered.  He  fought  them  when  other 
managers  gave  up  the  fight.  It  always  had  been  the  custom 
of  theaters  to  close  their  box-offices  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  not  to  reopen  them  until  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. This  would  compel  purchasers  of  tickets  to  buy  them 
either  of  the  hotel  agencies  or  of  the  sidewalk  men.  Daly  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  hotel  agencies,  but  he  did  hate  the 
' '  scalpers. "  In  order  to  circumvent  them  he  kept  his  office 
open  until  6  P.  M.,  and  not  long  after  had  it  open  from 
9  A.  m.  to  10  P.  M.,  as  is  the  custom  nowadays.  He  once 
asked  the  other  managers  to  help  him  in  a  fight  against 
them,  but  receiving  only  lukewarm  assistance  he  went  at 
them  single-handed,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  his  was  the 
only  theater  in  New  York  that  did  not  maintain  a  specu- 
lator in  the  lobby. 

On  the  night  of  January  1,  1873,  some  time  after  the 
matinee  performance  and  shortly  before  the  doors  were  to 
open  for  the  evening,  the  theater  took  fire  and  was  destroyed , 
and  Daly  and  his  company  were  without  a  home.  With 
his  accustomed  enterprise  and  push  he  had  arranged  with 
Judge  Hilton,  the  executor  of  the  A.  T.  Stewart  estate,  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  building  at  Broadway  and  Eighth 
Street. 

In  just  thirteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  his  theater  Daly  had  his  new  home  ready  for  perform- 
ances. The  house  he  had  leased  was  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, having  stood  unoccupied  for  eighteen  months,  and 
it  had  to  be  thoroughly  reconstructed  in  every  part.  The 
building  had  gone  through  a  varied  theatrical  existence, 

and  it  required 
con  siderable 
nerve  on  the  part 
of  any  man  to 
undertake  its 
management.  Its 
many  previous 
managers  had  not 
helped  to  place  it 
in  a  very  favora- 
ble light  with  the 
public,  although 
it  had  seen  many 
brilliant  perform- 
ances in  its  time. 

It  had  origi- 
nally been  a 
church,  and  it 
was  from  its  plat- 
form  that  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  later 
a  mayor  of  the 
city,  had  deliv- 
ered the  valedic- 
tory address  for 
his  class,  which 
had  held  its  ex- 
ercises in  the 
church.  In  his 
address  he  said: 
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"Who  knows  but  what  some  day  this  sacred  edifice 
may  be  turned  to  other  uses,  and  its  pulpit  become  a 
stage?"  The  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  spoke  of  what  Mr.  Hall  had  said, 
and  added:  "Let  us  hope  that  such  may  not  be  the  case, 
but  if  it  should  prove  true,  let  us  pray  that  a  just  fate  may 
overtake  those  who  would  dare  desecrate  the  house  of 
God." 

Through  all  its  varied  career  from  the  day  it  was  first 
turned  into  a  theater  to  Daly's  tenancy,  then  to  Harrigan 
and  Hart's  occupancy,  from  that  to  the  Streets  of  London, 
and  finally  as  a  home  for  prize  fights,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  hand  of  Fate  had  been  laid  upon  it  and  equally  so  upon 
those  who  had  "  desecrated  it. "  No  sadder  ending  was  ever 
recorded  than  that  of  one  of  the  Worrell  Sisters,  who  at  one 
time  had  been  its  managers.  Mark  Smith,  another  of  its 
one-time  managers,  lost  his  hard-earned  money  in  trying 
to  make  it  succeed.  Dan  Harkins'  last  night  upon  the 
stage  of  Wallack's  was  one  of  the  saddest  sights  a  theater 
ever  saw.  He,  too,  had  been  the  owner.  Daly  carried 
some  of  its  ill  luck  with  him.  Harrigan  and  Hart  went 
from  the  house  to  what  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
their  long  and  happy  career  together.  Probably  no  part  of 
the  great  Stewart  estate  ever  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
executors  as  did  this. 

Daly  opened  with  his  company  at  this  theater,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  "Daly's  New  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater,"  in  January,  1873,  with  a  play  of  his  own  adapta- 
tion, called  Alixe,  with  Clara  Morris  in  the  title  role. 
Clara  Morris,  who  had  left  the  company  the  season  pre- 
vious, had  rejoined  Daly,  and  it  was  through  her  fine 
acting  that  the  play  met  with  the  success  it  did. 

At  the  same  time,  this  great  actress,  on  the  opening 
night,  came  near  causing  the  play  to  miss  fire.  In  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  play,  while  the  audience 
was  intently  interested  in  the  development  of  the  scene,  a 
very  large  and  very  fat  man,  who  was  late  in  coming  in, 
and  who  was  endeavoring  to  get  to  his  seat  in  the  front 
row  of  the  balcony  as  quietly  as  possible,  slipped  on  the 
stairs  and  fell  in  a  heap  with  his  arms  hanging  over  the 
rail  of  the  balcony  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  He  was 
unable  to  move,  and  Miss  Morris,  who  was  just  in  the 
middle  of  a  pathetic  scene,  glanced  up  and  caught  sight  of 
the  fat  man  with  his  face  growing  redder  every  minute 
from  his  exertions.  The  actress  started  to  laugh,  and  the 
whole  house  joined  with  her  in  what  came  near  being  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  play.  It  is  a  risky  matter  to  give  an 
audience  a  chance  for  laughing  in  a  serious  play  when  the 
incident  is  not  connected  with  it.  They  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  it,  and  many  a  good  play  has  gone  to  its  ruin 
through  an  unexpected  chance  to  laugh. 

Wilkie  Collins'  Narrow  Escape 

DALY'S  next  play  at  this  house  that  brought  a  large 
measure  of  success  was  one  adapted  by  him  from  a  play 
written  by  Doctor  Moser,  of  Vienna,  entitled  Madeleine 
Morel.  Daly  had  worked  a  long  time  over  it,  and  at  the 
time  his  theater  in  Twenty-fourth  Street  was  burned  had 
just  finished  the  manuscript.  He  had  added  a  new  fourth 
act,  written  by  himself,  and  after  the  fire,  when  the  play 
was  recovered,  he  found  that  while  the  act  he  had  written 
had  been  destroyed,  the  remaining  three  acts  written  by 
the  author  were  unharmed. 

As  Daly  had  made  arrangements  for  a  new  theater 
uptown  he  determined  to  use  the  theater  he  was  then 
occupying  for  the  remainder  of  his  lease  as  a  home  for 


"stars."  The  first  to  appear  under  this  arrangement  was 
Carlotta  Le  Clercq,  in  a  dramatization  of  Wilkie  Collins' 
novel,  The  New  Magdalen.  Daly  was  busy  rehearsing 
this  play  during  the  latter  part  of  his  company's  season, 
and  Collins,  who  had  come  to  America  to  help  in  its  pro- 
duction, paid  a  visit  to  the  theater  one  evening  to  see 
Miss  Morris  in  Madeleine  Morel. 

Shortly  after  the  curtain  had  gone  up,  in  company  with 
a  young  lad  who  was  an  usher  there,  and  who,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  New  York's  most  prominent  lawyers,  I  was  sky- 
larking in  the  lobby.  I  was  chasing  him  around,  brandish- 
ing an  old  sword  that  I  had  found  in  a  closet,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened  and  in  walked  Mr.  Daly  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Collins.  I  came  within  an  ace  of  striking  the  gifted 
author  in  the  eye.  My  feelings  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Mr.  Daly,  with  scarcely  a  reproving 
glance,  passed  into  the  theater,  escorting  Mr.  Collins  to  his 
box,  where  the  rest  of  Mr.  Collins'  party  were. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Daly  sent  for  me  and  as  I  went 
to  his  office  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  theatrical  career 
in  the  front  of  that  house  had  come  to  an  end.  Instead  of 
which  he  merely  remarked:  "No  more  skylarking!  "  and, 
handing  to  me  a  package,  told  me  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Collins 
when  the  act  was  finished.  As  I  entered  the  box  and  called 
his  name,  he  turned  and,  seeing  who  it  was,  said,  with 
mock  seriousness:  "Is  this  the  young  man  who  tried  to 
assassinate  me  as  I  came  in?"  Others  of  the  party  asked 
what  he  meant.  He  told  them  of  the  sword  episode  and, 
brandishing  his  cane  about,  made  believe  to  cut  off  one  of 
my  ears,  at  the  same  time  presenting  me  with  an  English 
coin,  which  I  have  carefully  treasured  to  this  day. 

When  the  building  which  Daly  was  occupying  had  orig- 
inally been  erected  there  were  two  large  passageways  on 
either  side  which  were  then  used  as  entrances  to  the  stage. 
In  one  of  his  rare  confidential  moods  Mr.  Daly  told  how 
he  intended  utilizing  them  in  a  new  local  play  which  he 
was  going  to  write.  One  of  the  scenes  was  to  represent  an 
afternoon  in  Jerome  Avenue,  opposite  one  of  the  road- 
houses  that  existed  in  those  days,  when  the  drivers  of  fast 
horses  were  out  taking  a  spin  behind  their  teams. 

Daly's  idea  was  to  get  drivers  like  Budd  Doble  to  drive 
down  Broadway,  in  through  one  passageway  I  have 
spoken  of,  across  the  stage,  and  then  out  the  other  passage. 
He  intended  having  the  other  drivers  made  up  to  look  like 
Robert  Bonner,  Jim  Breslin,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and 
other  well-known  characters,  feeling  assured  that  such  a 
novel  scene  would  prove  a  drawing  card.  He  fully  believed 
it  would  make  as  great  a  sensation  as  his  railroad  scene 
had  in  Under  the  Gaslight,  which  had  its  original  produc- 
tion in  the  same  theater.  The  idea  never  culminated,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  the  play  was  never  written. 

During  Daly's  tenancy  of  this  house  he  had  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Peter  Gilsey,  who  had  agreed  to  alter 
the  building  in  Twenty-eighth  Street  that  had  been  known 
as  St.  James  Hall  or  Theater,  and  which  was  being  run  by 
Steele  Mackaye,  into  one  of  the  handsomest  theaters  in 
the  city.  The  house  was  named  after  Daly's  other  theaters, 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  on  Wednesday  night,  December  3, 
1873,  Daly  opened  there  with  his  company.  Clara  Morris 
had  left,  and  Fanny  Davenport  was  now  the  leading  lady, 
with  Sara  Jewett  second.  The  others  of  the  company 
remained  practically  the  same. 

The  evening's  performance  opened  with  an  original 
poetic  address  that  had  been  written  for  the  occasion 
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by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Fanny  Morant  and  Frank  Hardenberg,  two  of  the  com- 
pany. The  audience  gathered  on  that  occasion  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  seen  in  a  theater. 
To  mention  "among  those  present"  would  be  to  give  the 
names  of  everybody  who  meant  anything  in  the  artistic, 
social  and  literary  world  of  the  city. 

Hard  Times  in  New  Quarters 

THE  play  selected  for  the  opening  was  one  written  by 
James  Alberry,  of  London,  expressly  for  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
pany, and  was  called  Fortune.  Now,  Mr.  Daly  had  often 
contended  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  give  a  title  to  a  play 
that  could  be  turned  into  a  weapon  against  the  play  itself, 
feeling  that  most  critics  were  prone  to  play  upon  a  title  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  play.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Daly's 
contention  received  its  strongest  indorsement.  Even 
before  its  initial  performance  many  of  the  newspapers  in 
their  preliminary  notices  wrote :  ' '  We  trust  it  will  not  prove 
a  Mis-Fortune  for  Mr.  Daly  and  his  new  and  beautiful 
theater."  It  proved,  however,  to  be  all  of  that.  Mr.  Daly 
had  given  his  entire  time  to  the  preparations  for  the  open- 
ing, working  early  and  late,  and  barely  taking  time  to  eat 
his  meals.  But  the  result  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  for 
the  play  was  a  lamentable  failure  and  the  time,  labor  and 
money  that  he  had  expended  were  thrown  away1  in  a  night. 

A  little  incident  that  occurred  on  that  opening  night 
gave  the  superstitiously  inclined  a  chance  to  say:  "I  told 
you  so."  Shortly  before  the  doors  were  opened,  and  just 
as  Mr.  Daly  was  coming  from  the  stage  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  a  loud  report  was  heard,  as  if  some  one  had  fired  off  a 
pistol  in  the  theater.  Every  one  rushed  about  trying  to 
find  the  cause  of  the  noise,  while  Mr.  Daly,  fearful  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  waited  anxiously  to  know  what 
it  was. 

In  looking  about  I  found  that  one  of  the  several  large 
mirrors  that  were  placed  along  the  wall  of  the  auditorium 
had  cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  this  that  had 
made  the  report.  Telling  Mr.  Daly  some  other  reason  for 
the  noise  I  kept  the  knowledge  of  what  I  had  discovered 
to  myself.  Being  perfectly  aware  of  the  superstition  that 
was  attached  to  the  breaking  of  a  mirror,  and  not  knowing 
but  what  Mr.  Daly  might  be  given  to  the  same  thought, 
I  felt  he  had  enough  on  his  shoulders  without  giving  him 
this  trifling  thing  to  add  to  his  troubles.  I  told  him  of  it  on 
the  following  day.  "Do  you  suppose  that  it  caused  the 
failure  of  the  play?"  he  asked.  The  mirror  was  replaced 
before  the  house  opened  the  next  night. 

Prosperity  did  not  really  smile  on  Daly  in  this  theater 
until  his  productions  of  Pique  and  The  Big  Bonanza,  two 
plays  which  it  might  be  truly  said  were  the  only  great  suc- 
cesses during  his  term  of  management  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater.  He  tried  old  comedies,  revivals  of  Boucicault 
plays,  with  plays  of  his  own  writing,  but  fortune  did  not 
perch  upon  his  banner  until  the  two  plays  above  mentioned 
were  produced. 

One  of  the  finest  productions  Daly  ever  made  at  this 
theater  was  a  play  from  the  Spanish,  entitled  Yorick's 
Love.  The  story  of  the  play  was  laid  in  Shakspere's 
time,  Shakspere  being  one  of  the  characters,  played  by 
Charles  Fisher  with  Louis  James  as  Yorick.  It  did  not 
meet  with  success,  and  Daly  complained  bitterly  at  the 
time  of  the  lack  of  support  of  the  public  in  his  efforts  to 
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IF  THE  lives  of  all  women  were  written,  from  Eve's 
down,  they  would  all  be  found  to  be  biographies  of 
politicians.  For  the  practice  of  political  art  naturally 
finds  its  most  perfect  development  in  the  one  class  of 
human  beings  that  has  no  law  or  power  of  its  own  with 
which  to  enforce  its  ambitions  and  desires,  and  which 
must,  therefore,  depend  upon  diplomacy.  Women  inherit 
phenomenal  capacity  for  scheming  and  managing  the 
superior  forces  about  them,  just  as  they  inherit  small  feet, 
slender  waists  and  fairer  complexions  as  the  sweet  dis- 
guise of  it.  The  question  is  why  they  have  so  universally 
failed  of  recognition  as  citizens  in  the  real  political  world. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  tongues  to  Liberty's  conscience, 
that  half  the  people  of  it  should  still  remain  in  bondage 
without  exciting  more  than  a  merely  humorous  indiffer- 
ence in  regard  to  their  condition.  There  has  always  been  a 
set  of  bitter-pill  people,  who  from  time  to  time  act  with 
moral  retchings  upon  the  national  life.  Sometimes  they 
are  called  abolitionists,  sometimes  radicals;  but  always 
they  are  reformers  who  will  not  give  up  or  die,  but  who 
turn  noisily  in  their  very  graves  till  the  wrong  against 
which  they  stood  has  been  made  right.  They  have 
written  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  this  country, 
founded  new  parties,  fought  the  Civil  War,  freed  the 
slaves,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  reconstructing  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  But  none  of 
them  has  ever  shown  any  ethical,  moral  enthusiasm  about 
granting  civic  rights  to  women.  In  response  to  the  high 
treble  of  a  few  great  women  with  the  rhubarb  tempera- 
ment, a  partial  suffrage  has  occasionally  been  granted,  or 
it  has  been  given  for  the  political  convenience  of  a  terri- 
tory struggling  to  become  a  state;  but  the  movement  has 
never  received  the  attention  it  deserved. 

The  writer's  purpose  is  to  offer  some  explanation  of  this 
curious  state  of  affairs,  not  from  the  feminine  tear-point 
of  view,  but  from  an  impartial  consideration  of  some 
facts  of  feminine  character. 

Women  Tribal  in  Their  Instincts 

IN  SPITE  of  the  gift  of  diplomacy,  the  nature  of  women 
presents  one  of  their  chief  limitations  politically,  espe- 
cially in  this  country.  For  no  woman  was  ever  actually  a 
Democrat,  or  a  Republican,  or  a  Radical,  although  many 
of  them  become  Socialists  because  the  sentimentality 
and  intolerance  of  socialism  appeal  to  them.  They  are  and 
always  have  been  the  chief  promoters  of  class  distinctions 
in  every  sphere  of  life  open  to  them.  Christianity  has 
little  effect  upon  them  in  this  particular.  As  members  of 
churches,  as  philanthropists,  missionaries,  their  conscious- 
ness of  class  distinction  never  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  most 
bigoted  social  leaders.  It  goes  deeper  than  religion  can 
reach,  because  women  are  all  tribal  in  their  instincts. 
Their  diplomacy  has  to  do  with  one  man,  not  with  a 
thousand,  and  this  is  one  pathetic  boundary  of  their 


political  faculty.  They  cannot  think  beyond  the  tent 
shadow  of  something  primitive  in  them.  There  is  some- 
thing catholic  about  political  thinking  of  which  they  are 
still  incapable. 

And  they  have  been  enervated  by  centuries  of  pro- 
tection and  privileges.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
not  yet  ready  to  yield  the  high  tariff  of  this  position  for 
suffrage  only.  This  condition  has  also  developed  in  them 
the  sense  of  irresponsibility.  The  average  woman  is 
faithful,  even  when  incompetent  in  her  home.  She  is  the 
standard  in  it  for  integrity,  but  outside  of  it  her  word  is 
not  always  worth  so  much  as  a  man's.  Many  honest 
women  will  break  an  unjust  or  unprofitable  contract  if 
they  can,  no  matter  how  many  witnesses  saw  them  sign  it. 
But  an  honest  man  will  not.  In  Tennessee,  where  the  law 
scarcely  recognizes  the  property  rights  of  a  wife,  a  woman 
of  rank  recently  took  advantage  of  this  very  inequality  to 
evade  an  obligation  and  save  property  which  if  she  had  been 
a  responsible  person  in  law  must  have  gone  to  her  creditors. 

This  unscrupulousness  shows  most  often  where  women 
act  free  of  restraint  and  according  to  their  own  disposition. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that,  granted  the  ballot,  they 
would  purify  politics.  They  would  be  far  less  likely  to 
dissipate  than  the  rank  and  file  of  men  who  go  to  political 
conventions,  but  they  have  a  genius  for  caucusing  that 
surpasses  the  shrewdest  manipulation  of  the  ordinary 
male  machine  politician,  and  they  would  nominate  their 
candidate  or  break  the  quorum.  They  would  not  be  so 
easily  bribed  as  men  are  said  to  be,  but  the  average  woman 
is  open  to  more  different  kinds  of  convictions  in  one 
politically-charged  hour  than  a  man  would  be  in  a  life- 
time. No  human  power  could  divine  twenty  minutes 
beforehand  how  she  would  vote  on  any  but  a  few  primi- 
tive moral  issues. 

This  uncertainty  would  be  very  trying  to  the  national 
nervous  system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  the 
far  more  important  commercial  nervous  system.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  would  have  died  of 
neurasthenia  years  ago  if  women  had  had  their  political 
rights  in  this  country— which  is  set  down  only  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean. 

And  again,  women  are  not  more  intolerant  than  men, 
but,  being  women,  their  intolerance  would  in  politics  be 
particularly  offensive  to  men.  The  fact  is  that,  while  they 
have  more  influence  over  men  than  they  have  over  each 
other,  only  bad  women  appear  to  know  best  how  to  use  it. 
The  good  ones  are  too  conscious  of  their  own  moral 
distinction,  and  they  lack  that  telepathy  which  should 
inform  them  of  the  trigger  that  pulls  down  the  masculine 
instinct.  A  man  is,  mentally,  very  much  like  a  horse, 
especially  in  politics.  He  can  entertain  but  one  illusion 
at  a  time.  He  may  be  a  phlegmatic  farmer  all  the  year 
round,  but  the  day  he  devotes  to  political  issues  he 
becomes  the  very  mental  and  moral  color  of  his  candidate. 
He  is  the  bucolic  phonograph  of  his  county  hero.  Prin- 
ciples count  for  little;  the  man  or  the  good  old  party 


he  represents  counts  for  everything.  The  only  way  to 
manage  him  is  to  substitute  the  glamour  of  some  other 
illusion,  without  fixing  the  one  he  has  by  trying  to  destroy 
it.  This  needs  much  more  science  than  women  have  yet 
acquired  in  their  political  attacks  on  him.  They  have  a 
hysterical  passion  for  giving  their  case  away  by  calling 
attention  to  man's  injustice.  A  man  is  moved  to  con- 
trition by  one  woman's  tears,  but  he  is  moved  to  teasing 
laughter  or  to  annoyance  by  the  combined  shrieks  of  a 
thousand  suffragists— a  fact  to  which  the  suffragists  have 
never  given  enough  attention.  If  you  are  in  politics, 
play  the  game,  don't  play  the  woman!  One  way  suffra- 
gists actually  injure  their  cause  is  by  offering  indignant 
resolutions  to  legislatures  and  by  the  tearful-citizen  look 
of  their  countenances.  There  is  something  insanely  per- 
verse in  a  man  when  he  knows  he  is  wrong,  and  he  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  condescending  to  right  himself. 
He  is  made  so  that  he  cannot  step  out  of  such  a  fault  with- 
out appearing  to  be  too  much  of  a  sissy-good  fellow.  The 
only  way  we  shall  ever  get  him  across  is  by  ceasing  to  rail 
and  abuse  him,  by  being  more  agreeable,  by  keeping  our 
own  political  councils  and  as  many  of  his  as  possible  till 
they  can  be  gently  and  properly  leavened  with  the  other 
sense  of  justice  to  women,  without  which  most  men  are 
so  innocently  born. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Suffrage 

THESE  are  some  of  the  limitations  in  women,  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  political 
rights.  But,  after  all,  they  are  not  worse  limitations  than 
those  that  handicap  a  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  political 
rights,  and  the  difficulties  are  being  removed.  Women 
are  already  on  the  eve  of  acknowledged  citizenship,  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  use  the  cue  they  have  received. 

It  is  power  and  sentiment  that  count.  The  sense  of 
justice  in  us  all  is  rudimentary,  and  whatever  is  right  in 
our  order  of  things  was  forced  upon  us,  at  one  time  or 
another,  by  some  power  back  of  the  principle,  or  some 
crusade  sentimentality.  The  English  women  have  dis- 
covered this  fact.  They  are  making  their  influence  felt 
in  the  big  elections,  and  they  are  awakening  again  in 
Englishmen,  here  and  there,  the  old  chivalric  spirit. 
This  spirit  is  illustrated  by  the  young  men's  league  for  the 
protection  of  suffragette  speakers  in  public  places,  and 
by  other  half-idle  men  sentimentally  banded  together  to 
further  the  suffragette  cause.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  English  women's  influence  is  slight,  except  that  it  is 
serving  to  awaken  a  poetic  quality  of  English  manhood 
dormant  since  the  days  of  knight-errantry. 

This  purchasing  power  of  suffrage  is  what  the  American 
women  still  lack,  but  which  they  have  within  their  grasp, 
if  they  knew  where  to  reach  for  it.  So  far  they  have  been 
essential  in  the  home,  the  church  and  in  society,  but  no 
one  has  ever  consciously,  seriously  missed  them  in  the 
performance  of  public  duties,  because  they  have  made  for 
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themselves  no  record  here.  They  have  been  like  dainty- 
little  social-campaign  seed  sown  merely  to  ornament  the 
galleries  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  They  have  never  really 
come  up,  politically  speaking,  except  for  this  jardiniere 
relation  to  politicians  and  statesmen.  We  all  know 
what  the  American  woman  has  really  been  doing— learning 
how  to  dress,  how  to  be  very  clever  and  attractive,  how  to 
earn  money  and  how  to  spend  it.  The  proof  that  she  is  no 
great  success  as  a  homemaker  is  illustrated  by  the  number 
of  women  who  board  and  avoid  altogether  the  cares  of  a 
household,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  more  a  woman  has  the 
advantages  of  wealth  out  of  which  to  create  a  home,  the 
more  she  seems  to  develop  the  instincts  of  the  gadabout 
hen,  never  settling  with  her  brood,  but  always  making  for 
some  other  of  the  half-dozen  houses  the  family  owns. 
If  you  will  examine  beneath  the  heart  tatting  of  almost 
any  modern  American  woman  you  will  find  that  she  does 
not  really  like  housekeeping.  She  is  restless,  dissatisfied, 
and  feels  that  she  was  cut  out  for  something  else.  This  is 
why  so  many  of  them  take  refuge  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world.  It  is  not  nearly  always  from  necessity, 
but  from  the  kind  of  man-choice  they  make  in  living. 

"I  am  just  frittering  away  my  life  in  trifles!"  a  very 
commonplace  young  matron,  who  hates  the  home  because 
she  believes  she  has  a  talent  for  art,  exclaimed  to  me  the 
other  day. 

Socially,  the  American  woman  is  a  brilliant  success,  but 
the  training  for  this  kind  of  success  does  not  necessarily  fit 
a  woman  for  citizenship,  it  only  fits  her  for  the  politics  of  it. 
In  short,  until  the  present  time,  little  that  modern  women 
who  are  most  in  the  eye  of  the  public  have  accomplished 
has  recommended  them  for  the  reward  of  suffrage.  Some  of 
them  have  to  pay  taxes  on  property,  but  in  most  cases  they 
inherited  their  money;  they  rarely  earn  it.  Meanwhile, 


nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a  race  or  class  of  people  than 
to  have  the  ballot  given  them  before  they  achieve  it. 

But  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
close  observer  may  see  a  psychic  change  in  the  character  of 
the  immediate  American  woman.  She  is  beginning  to 
augment  her  value,  to  husband  her  resources  and  to  make 
a  little  more  of  her  advantage.  It  is  now  a  question  of 
only  a  very  short  time  when  she  will  have  earned  the  right 
to  vote  by  the  work  she  is  doing  for  public  welfare.  This 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  women  who  are  changing 
their  club  programs.  In  some  sections  the  women's  clubs 
for  years  have  been  studying  Shakspere  and  the  Italian 
madonnas.  Now  they  are  studying  economics  and  sanita- 
tion. They  are  taking  an  intelligent  and  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community  over  and  above  their 
families  and  churches.  There  are  few  large  cities  in  the 
country  now  that  do  not  owe  some  important  sanitary  or 
moral  safeguard  to  the  influence  of  women. 

In  Atlanta,  some  years  ago,  the  council  objected  to  a 
juvenile  court  and  separate  quarters  for  youthful  crim- 
inals, on  the  ground  that  the  demand  was  made  only  by  a 
set  of  sentimental,  childless  club-women.  The  next  day 
a  committee  of  five  women,  who  were  the  mothers  of 
thirty-six  children,  waited  on  the  mayor  in  the  interest  of 
the  juvenile  court,  which  was  finally  obtained  largely 
through  their  influence.  In  New  Orleans  the  objection 
was  made  that  a  thousand  dollars  would  be  needed  to 
begin  the  experiment  of  such  a  court;  the  woman's  club 
immediately  furnished  the  money.  In  that  same  city, 
where  the  women  are  said  to  own  more  property  than 
men,  an  extra  tax  of  three  mills  was  needed  to  put  in  a 
sewerage  system  that  would  insure  against  yellow  fever; 
but  when  this  question  was  about  to  be  voted  upon  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  so  much  opposition  that  the 


measure  would  be  lost.  Then  by  common  consent  the 
women  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  they  not  only  carried  it 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  it  is  said  that  not  one 
of  them  voted  against  the  extra  tax. 

Not  long  ago  the  women  of  a  Georgia  town  discovered 
that  the  mayor  was  about  to  grant  a  "near-beer  license," 
which  in  that  region  amounts  to  something  worse  than  an 
out-and-out  saloon  license.  They  went  before  him  in  a 
body  and  demanded  that  the  license  be  made  prohibitive, 
and  it  was.  They  were  ordinary  village  women  who,  ten 
years  ago,  would  have  sat  at  home  and  wept  while  their 
husbands  and  sons  were  debauched.  There  is  no  place 
so  remote  that  the  women  have  not  awakened  to  a  new 
effectiveness  —all  the  more  remarkable  because  they  have 
not  yet  any  actual  political  power  with  which  to  enforce 
their  demands.  Even  in  New  York,  where  the  richest 
women  were  the  most  useless  and  wasteful— of  the  least 
service— this  is  the  very  class  that  has  been  aroused; 
and  we  find  that  the  women  whose  names  appeared 
until  recently  only  in  connection  with  the  most  profligate 
social  extravagances  are  now  engaged  in  taking  a  sort  of 
startled  oversight  of  economic  conditions  about  them.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  really  imitating  the  English  lady,  who  Ls 
usually  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  poor  on  her  husband's 
estates;  but  rudimentary  types  must  pass  through  this 
initiative  state,  and  probably  nothing  Ls  so  nearly  a  cross 
between  a  primitive  savage  and  the  voluptuous  pagan 
as  these  same  New  York  society  women.  And  it  Ls  an 
indication  of  the  strength  and  depth  and  scope  of  the  new 
feminine  consciousness  that  even  they  should  be  so  power- 
fully affected  by  it.  But  one  observes  that  the  purchasing 
price  of  suffrage  for  women  is  not  money,  or  else  these 
women  would  have  it  without  the  efforts  they  are  making 
to  earn  it.  (Concluded  on  Page  56) 
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THIS  is  a  story  about  Jim  Cloaker 
which  not  every  one  knows.  In  the 
height  of  his  prominence  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  was  playing  polo  so  well 
that  you  sometimes  saw  his  picture  even  in  the  cheaper 
sporting  magazines,  and  when  he  owned  the  best  steeple- 
chaser in  America,  he  was  regarded  among  the  other  rich 
and  wild  young  men  as  being  in  a  class  all  by  himself. 
At  thirty-five  his  outdoor  life,  which  had  included 
amateur  correspondence  service  in  the  Boer  War,  had 
failed  to  offset  the  effect  of  his  manner  of  indoor  living. 
He  was  still  brown  with  sunlight;  but  large  cities,  late 
hours,  electric  lights,  places  to  dine  and  carriage  bills 
based  on  the  past-midnight  schedule  of  charge,  had 
ruined  his  stomach  muscles  and  fattened  his  jaws. 

Jim  was  too  heavy  by  twenty-eight  pounds;  the 
doctor  said  his  heart  was  protesting.  Occasionally 
women  who  saw  him  spur  his  horse  on  the  polo  field, 
when  he  had  given  up  playing  and  acted  as  an  official, 
called  him  a  brute.  He  began  to  wear  flowers  in  his 
lapel,  as,  subconsciously,  he  realized  a  new  necessity  for 
relieving  the  rather  gross  effect  of  his  person. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Jim  had  not 
coarsened  very  much  in  his  soul.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Paris 
knew  that,  in  spite  of  his  stern  way  of  dealing  with 
his  horses  and  dogs,  the  animals  loved  him  and  would 
do  infinitely  more  for  him  than  for  the  stablemen  who 
lived  with  them  every  day  in  the  year.  Almost  every 
one  who  knew  of  his  short  affair  with  Margery  Updale 
thought  he  was  the  villain  of  the  newspaper  drama,  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  he  was  as  gentle  in  his 
attention  as  the  most  gallant  knight,  that  the  fact  of 
her  being  an  actress  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
his  decision  to  go  abroad,  that  he  really  did  not  love 
her  enough,  and  that  he  told  her  after  a  great  deal  of 
boyish  thought  that  he  did  not  believe  she  was  the  type 
of  woman  who  could  make  him  the  kind  of  husband  she 
would  want.  She  says  today  that  she  was  sorry  that 
she  did  not  insist  upon  making  the  attempt. 

This  is  not  telling  the  story,  of  course.  But  now  that 
Jim  Cloaker  has  dropped  out  of  the  club  and  the  news- 
papers, no  end  of  persons  have  forgotten  the  name, 
except  as  they  may  connect  it  with  the  Cloaker  fortune, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  sketch  a  little  up  to  the  moment 
when,  in  the  winter  of  1903,  he  put  in  at  the  West  Indian 
island  on  his  yacht.  Of  course,  it  might  have  been  stated 
shortly  by  saying  that  he  had  done  himself  plenty  of  harm, 
but  had  never  voluntarily  harmed  any  one  else. 

Nobody  knew  what  made  him  go  off  alone  just  at  that 
time.  Usually,  his  cruise  to  Southern  waters  was  taken 
with  a  very  jolly  company  aboard,  and  with  Mrs.  Gray  or 
the  Gaston  couple  from  Baltimore  as  chaperons.  Perhaps, 
in  spite  of  his  somewhat  coarse  and  frequent  laugh,  he 
had  times  when  he  estimated  himself  low  enough  to  feel 
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"They've  Thrown  Us  for  a  Loss,  Haven't  They  ?" 

depressed.  His  real  personality  was  always  kept  far  away 
from  most  men  or  women,  and  Keppler  used  to  say  that 
at  the  bottom  Jim  had  a  foundation  of  the  same  material 
that  makes  some  little  children  cry  softly  about  their  own 
existence. 

Whatever  his  mood  might  have  been,  it  seemed  to  find 
comfort  in  whisky  and  soda.  When  Jim  put  in  at  this 
port— that,  for  reasons  which  will  become  obvious,  must 
remain  unnamed — he  was  not  in  very  good  shape.  News- 
papers from  home,  brought  to  him  on  board,  shook  in  his 
hands  from  other  causes  than  the  movement  of  the  soft, 
tropical  breeze;  even  the  darkest  of  cigars  had  failed  to 
make  that  pleasant  catch  at  the  back  of  his  toughened 


throat.  In  spite  of  this  he  strolled  up  into 
the  town,  with  its  wooden,  color-tinted 
houses,  and  its  lazy,  part-Spanish,  part- 
Cockney,  part-Negro,  part-American  peo- 
ple. He  even  went  into  a  curio  store  where  gay  seashells, 
silver  novelties,  coral  branches  and  picture  postcards 
were  displayed  in  the  window. 

The  interior  was  dark  and  smelled  of  the  red  and  green 
paint  on  a  counter  of  children's  toys.  Jim  says  the 
smell  recalled  to  him  the  taste  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies— possibly  Mrs.  Noah— whose  head  he  had  bitten 
when  he  was  left  alone  with  his  first  Ark.  He  picked 
over  badly-colored  views  with  an  amusing  idea  of  send- 
ing one  to  each  of  the  stable-boys  at  home;  intent  upon 
them,  he  did  not  see  that  another  customer  had  come 
into  the  lonesome  shop  and  was  standing  behind  him. 
Her  hand  was  the  first  he  knew  of  her.  It  appeared 
as  it  reached  forward  for  a  packet  of  views.  Jim's  eyes 
were  uncertain  and  watery  from  the  tropical  sunlight 
of  the  day  and  burned  with  the  fever  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood,  but  he  saw  that  this  woman's  hand  was  delicately 
browned  and  refined  and  expressive.  Although  he  had 
acted  as  judge  of  beagles  and  the  green-hunter  class,  he 
was,  in  fact,  a  much  more  competent  judge  of  women's 
hands.  So,  upon  seeing  this  one,  graceful,  strong  and 
bare  of  rings,  he  stepped  back  like  an  old  art  critic  to 
look  upon  the  owner's  personality. 

He  had  an  unconscious  rudeness  about  looking  at 
people.  The  woman  colored  a  little  without  meeting 
his  gaze.  She  was  straight  and  strong,  though  quite  as 
old  as  Jim  himself.  She  gave  the  impression  of  being 
all  gold,  hair  in  two  shades  of  it,  skin  in  that  warm, 
frosted,  metallic  state  which  rarely,  and  so  the  more 
delightfully,  accompanies  the  very  light  type.  She  was 
not  pretty.  Jim  heard  her  say  to  the  much-powdered 
Cuban  shopgirl  that  she  had  promised  to  select  the 
favors  for  a  dance  at  the  Porto  Chica. 

Across  the  street  was  one  of  the  few  brick  buildings 
on  the  whole  island.    Jim  looked  at  the  woman  again, 
and  then  scraped  his  beefy  shoulders  through  the  door- 
way of  the  shop  and  trod  through  the  sun-baked  lime- 
stone dust  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Bank. 
An  electric  fan  sang  in  the  president's  office  and  blew  a 
continuous  cloud  of  excellent  cigar  smoke  out  the  crack  of 
the  door. 

Jim  walked  in. 

"Hello,"  said  the  lean  old  islander,  whose  feet  were  on 
his  desk.  "  You  are  a  stranger.  Strangers  break  monot- 
ony. Welcome  to  our  two  thousand  acres,  and  sit  down 
with  this  cigar." 

Jim  smiled.  "Very  good  of  you,"  said  he;  "I'll  ask  you 
to  cash  a  check  in  a  minute.  I  think  my  uncle,  Maltby 
Cloaker,  is  your  New  York  correspondent." 

"Yep,"  answered  the  banker,  who  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  be  impressed.  "  My  name's  Conger.  I'm  also  Collector 
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of  the  Port.  I  saw  your  yacht.  I  remembered  her  name. 
We  remember  everything  down  here.  We've  just  been 
terribly  excited— a  new  crop  of  sapodillas  is  ripe!" 

"Knock  off  work,"  Jim  suggested,  closing  his  eyes 
dreamily.  "Suppose  we  go  down  on  board  together. 
We'll  have  cocktails  and  lunch.  This  afternoon  we'll  go 
out  and  harpoon  a  sawfish  or  a  loggerhead,  and  tonight- 
well,  what's  going  on  tonight?"  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  woman  who  had  come  out  of 
the  curio  store. 

"Dance— Porto  Chica— good 
punch.  What  do  you  say ? "  replied 
Conger. 

' ' Excellent !"saidJim.  "By the 
way,  who  is  buying  the  favors?" 
He  cast  a  glance  at  the  wall-papered 
ceiling. 

"God  bless  you,  this  is  a  small 
island,  but  how  should  an  old  man 
like  me  know?  Do  you  see  that 
cocoanut  tree  ?  It  dropped  one  on 
a  nigger  yesterday— would  have 
killed  a  white  man.  Must  be  two 
hundred  years  old  and  never  did 
anything  like  that  before.  This 
dust  makes  yourthroat  dry,  doesn't 
it?"  He  reached  for  his  immense 
Panama  hat. 

Jim  had  a  dull  afternoon,  no 
doubt.  Conger  is  the  old-fashioned 
kind  who  belonged  to  the  day  of 
the  American-plan  hotel  and  black- 
walnut  furniture ;  a  few  drinks  take 
away  his  dry,  natural  humor  and 
several  cause  him  to  tell  the  story 
of  O 'Brian  and  the  Peaches. 

The  dance  was  a  relief.  Porto 
Chica,  Jim  found,  was  anything 
but  a  port;  it  was  a  wooden  casino 
decorated  within  by  date  palms  and 
bunting.  People  had  gathered  at 
the  punchbowl  in  the  corner:  there 
was  a  British  official,  a  Spanish  ex- 
porter who  wore  a  magnificent  gold 
chain  about  his  neck,  three  con- 
struction engineers  in  white-duck 
evening  dress,  a  knot  of  curiously-varied  women  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  each  one  trying  to  look  young  and 
laugh  with  the  abandon  of  youth,  and  several  girls,  too 
young— if  not  too  innocent— to  be  there,  who  were  at  that 
point  of  life  when  a  theatrical  manager  would  have  called 
them  "squabs."  Other  persons  came  in,  little  by  little. 
Most  of  them  seemed  either  too  fast  or  too  slow.  Jim 
saw  his  curio-store  lady  of  the  morning.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  rather  cheap  and  pretty  gown.  She  wore  no  jewelry. 
Every  one  seemed  to  like  her.  She  was  trying  to  enjoy 
herself —Jim  saw  her  go  to  the  bowl's  edge  five  times. 

In  truth,  he  was  greatly  amused  at  the  whole  affair.  He 
reflected  that  it  was  about  as  amusing  as  a  dance  his 
mother  once  gave  at  Poincaies,  and  cost  so  much  less! 
There  was  no  hurry,  but  later,  as  he  expected,  he  met  the 
one  with  the  golden  look.   Her  name  was  Mrs.  Bradford ! 

It  was  one  of  the  moments  in  Jim's  life  when  he  was 
unsteadied.  He  stepped  back  heavily  at  the  sound  of  the 
married  title,  as  if  some  one  had  pushed  him  on  the  chest. 
For  some  reason  he  had  not  considered  the  possibility 
that  she  had  ever  belonged  to  some  one  else;  indeed,  he 
probably  had  not  even  realized  that  it  made  much  differ- 
ence to  him  one  way  or  the  other.  Now  the  fact  was  known 
he  assumed  that  the  husband  was  alive.  They  lifted  their 
glasses  and  their  eyes  together  and  drank  as  if  to  him. 

Later  on  they  went  together  out  of  the  heat  of  exercise 
to  the  breeze  from  the  sea.  The  water  was  afire  where 
it  lapped  the  bottom  of  the  moonlighted,  glistening  cliffs, 
where  even  in  the  night-tinged  currents  the  tide  was 
touched  with  the  tropical  beryl-green.  There  they  stood 
together,  looking  off  toward  the  northern  horizon,  with 
the  sound  of  the  rustling  palms  in  their  ears,  conscious  of 
the  peculiar  night  fragrance  in  the  air. 

"You  said  you  were  born  here?  "  asked  Jim,  clasping  and 
unclasping  the  iron  rail  with  his  heavily-moulded  hands. 

She  laughed  softly.  She  had  seen  Jim's  name  so  often 
and  there  was  a  pleasure  of  vanity  in  his  attention. 
Every  one  had  been  whispering  about  his  identity,  his 
cosmopolitan  reputation,  his  scandals  and  money  and  his 
hard  riding  and  living— for  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world 
lacking  its  three  or  four  women  who  keep  up  in  such 
matters  to  add  to  their  distinction  of  knowing  the  wicked 
world  well.  Mrs.  Bradford  was  not  impervious  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  singled  her  out.  She  smiled  again.  But 
when  she  answered  it  was  with  her  characteristic  honesty. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "and  lived  here  most  of  my  life. 
I  went  to  the  States  to  school  those  winters  when  my  father 
could  scrape  the  money  together.  Naval  officers  really 
were  my  education.  I  knew  them  of  six  nationalities,  and 
in  four  successive  affairs  I  learned  to  speak  three  languages. 
It  took  two  Germans  to  teach  me  the  'ch.'    I  feel  as  if 


I'd  been  at  every  capital  in  Europe.  And  then,  of  course, 
I  read  a  great  deal.  I  know  what  you  must  think  about 
living  here,  because  since  I  have  been  married  I  have  lived 
outside  the  island,  too." 

"In  the  very  narrowing  life  of  New  York?"  Jim 
grumbled  with  his  rough  voice. 

She  nodded  and  went  on:  "Books — here,"  she  said. 
"I  used  to  read  and  read!    Then  I  had  to  come  back 

because           At  any  rate,  it  is  a 

very  pleasant  winter  climate.  I  find 
I  have  lots  of  nice  beaux.  I  write 
about  them  to  Ed.  It  amuses  and 
pleases  him." 

"It  would  me,"  said  Jim.  "I'd 
hate  to  have  an  unattractive  wife." 
He  ran  his  hand  over  his  high  fore- 
head. 

"He's  in  New  York  now,  you 
know,"  said  she.  "People  on  the 
island  think  we're  such  a  strange 
couple —being  apart  like  this.  But 
they  hardly  know  Ed.  I  know 
that  you  would  like  him— a  good 
fellow.  I'm  so  proud  of  him,  you 
know." 

Jim  smiled  down  at  her.  But 
when  she  looked  away  he  set  his 
square  jaw. 

"People  tell  all  sorts  of  things 
about  why  I'm  here.  It's  ridicu- 
lous. You  won't  be  here  long 
enough  to  hear." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  Jim  said.  "A 
doctor  came  aboard  late  this  after- 
noon and  said  I  had  a  temperature 
—the  island  fever— 103.  He  said  I 
mustn't  leave.  Just  a  good  case 
of  fever  I  picked  up  at  Key  West, 
where  there  isn't  much  fever,  any- 
how." 

"Oh!"  said  she,  touching  his 
wrist  unaffectedly  with  her  finger- 
tips, "  I  believe  it's  true.  Why  did 
you  come  out  here  tonight?  "  She 
looked  up  at  him. 

"Lonesome,  I  think,"  said  Jim, 
bowing  his  head  a  little.  "I  be- 
come more  whimsical  as  I  grow  older.  You  said  you 
would  be  here  for  some  time?" 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted  nervously.  "I  was  about  to 
tell  you  that  I  was  here  to  economize.  Business  reversals. 
Ed  is  suffering  in  a  horrible,  stuffy  little  room  in  New 
York,  and  we're  apart — I  with  my  sister's  family,  visiting. 
We're  saving  money.  Some  of  the  women  here  will 
invent  all  sorts  of  explanations  for  you.  I  might  as  well 
inflict  it  on  you  the  first  minute  I  have  a  chance,  other- 
wise they  " 

"Oh,  no.  I  shouldn't  suppose  they  would,"  he  said 
firmly.  "That  water  looks  cool;  now,  doesn't  it?  It 
does  to  me.  I  think  I'd  like  to  swim  a  mile  or  two  in  that 
moonlight." 

"Sharks!"  she  suggested.  "And  it  wouldn't  do  your 
temperature  a  bit  of  good."  She  looked  toward  him 
anxiously.  Jim  took  one  step  toward  her;  there  sounded 
a  low  rumble  in  his  thick  throat,  he  clasped  his  hands  to 
his  sides. 

"More  punch?"  said  he  with  sudden  ease. 

"  Let's  not  have  any  more,"  she  answered.  "  Let's  take 
one  of  these  ramshackle  old  carriages  and  drive  down  the 
Buena  Vista  to  my  door  and  say  good-night,  and  then  you 
can  go  back  to  your  own  bunk,  which  is  the  sensible  thing 
to  do.  It  is  quite  proper.  Here  every  driver— there  are 
seven  on  the  island— is  almost  a  licensed  chaperon." 

Jim  looked  in  at  the  whirl  of  black  and  white  and 
brighter  colors  where  the  others  danced.  His  eyes  not 
only  were  dull  with  the  infection,  but  in  them,  for  a 
moment,  was  an  expression  of  mental  weariness. 

"Your  humble  servant,"  said  he  suddenly,  and  together 
they  climbed  into  the  carriage.  The  ragged  driver  talked 
in  bad  Spanish  to  the  bony  horse  as  they  faced  the  blue 
haze  that  hovered  over  the  sleeping  town.  After  they  had 
driven  in  silence  for  several  moments  past  the  huts  and 
cottages  Mrs.  Bradford  turned  at  just  the  right  moment 
to  see  the  great  frame  of  Jim  Cloaker  fall  forward,  uncon- 
scious, against  the  front  seat. 

The  driver  stopped  his  horse,  turned  around  and  uttered 
a  single  word.  "Dengue!"  he  said,  with  the  skill  of  an 
old  diagnostician. 

"The  doctor?"  suggested  the  woman. 

"  Oh,  he  es  gone,  senora,  a  Boga  Pablo.  The  house  was 
dark." 

"  Drive  to  the  Occidental  wharf,"  she  commanded  with 
quick  decision.  "His  yacht  is  there,  and  probably  more 
conveniences  on  board  than  in  any  house  in  town."  So, 
the  carriage  went  on  swinging  down  among  the  shabby 
commission  houses  of  the  half  mile  of  harbor  front.  In 
the  second  floor  of  one  of  them  lights  blazed  behind  the 
blinds,  and  a  tin-pan  piano  whacked  the  stillness. 


Jim  raised  himself  suddenly.  "Hey?  What's  this— 
what's  this?"  he  said.  Then,  realizing  the  awkwardness 
of  his  performance,  he  straightened  up  like  a  soldier  and 
said:  "I'm  extremely  sorry.  It's  taken  you  quite  out  of 
your  way.    Turn  back,  driver— Mrs.  Bradford's." 

"I  think  not,"  she  answered. 

Jim  had  never  been  denied  his  own  willful  way.  His 
size,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  depth  of  his  voice,  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  money  and  physical  strength  behind  him 
had  trained  him  to  overbear  people.  He  looked  up  in 
surprise,  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  lapsed  into  the 
stupor  of  the  fever  again. 

They  took  him  on  board  the  Tortuga,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford sent  the  driver  for  her  sister  and  the  doctor.  She  had 
seen  that  the  servants  were  helpless,  so  she  rolled  up  her 
sleeves,  called  for  a  pail  of  ice  water,  searched  the  lockers 
for  medicine,  and  was  still  busy  when  the  doctor  and  her 
sister  arrived  toward  the  first  pink  dawnstreak  in  the 
white  haze  behind  the  mangrove  clumps  to  the  eastward. 
She  was  a  little  tired,  the  world  seemed  a  little  unreal. 
The  adventure  had  been  strange.  It  made  a  story  hard 
to  tell.  And,  moreover,  she  had  found,  in  the  watch- 
pocket  of  the  delirious  man's  waistcoat,  a  rose.  She  was 
sure  that  she  had  worn  that  very  bud  by  itself  at  her 
neck.  Shivering  a  little  as  she  went  over  the  gangway 
to  the  wharf,  she  drew  her  foolishly-thin  scarf  about 
her  and  stood  for  a  moment  there,  looking  down  into  the 
water. 

Jim  had  a  time  of  it,  he  admits.  But  every  one,  par- 
ticularly those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  his  type,  and 
particularly  persons  who  find  island  life  dull,  know  that  he, 
not  less  than  his  hospitality,  is  attractive  for  any  number 
of  idle  hours.  His  convalescence,  after  a  few  days  of  a 
hard-running  fever,  was  a  round  of  parties  on  board  his 
boat.  Propped  up  in  a  steamer  chair  he  took  the  Daggetts, 
and  the  Coldbrooks,  and  the  rich  MacAvoys,  and  the 
three  construction  engineers,  and  the  gay  Miss  Teneriffe 
with  the  thin  nose,  and  the  roly-poly  Miss  Burg— a  com- 
plete and  curious  island  aristocracy— all  about  for  trips 
and  dinners,  with  plenty  of  nice  things  to  drink ;  and  gave 
more  than  once  an  entertainment  on  the  afterdeck  which 
Joshua  Conger,  president  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Bank,  called 
"a  lawn  party  with  a  stick  in  it." 

Mrs.  Bradford  was  often  there.  She  drank  and  sang  with 
the  rest  of  them.  She  embroidered  shirtwaists  in  the 
Spanish  style  on  afternoon  excursions  to  the  Bottomweed 
lighthouse,  and  told  Jim  that  she  expected  him  to  buy 
them  for  his  nieces.  It  was  a  heyday.  The  little  set  were 
not  irreproachable.  One  of  the  construction  engineers, 
who  hailed  from  a  technical  school  in  Maine,  said  it  was 
too  rich  for  his  blood,  and  that  playing  bridge  with  women 
cardsharps  was  not  to  his  mind  a  profitable  amusement. 
He  dropped  out. 

Even  when  all  the  rest  were  there  Jim's  eyes  followed 
Mrs.  Bradford  about  with  a  curious  new  light  in  them. 
The  two  never  made  any  definite  attempt  to  talk  to  each 
other.  When  they  chatted  at  all  it  was  with  easy  under- 
standing about  aims  of  men  and  women  and  methods  of 
gaining  happiness;  and  occasionally  they  spoke  whole- 
somely of  the  responsibility  that  lay  upon  both  men  and 
women  to  fit  themselves  to  pass  down  a  good  inheritance ; 
and  about  good  books  and  poor  plays.  Often  enough  an 
afternoon  party  would  find  at  its  close  that  Mrs.  Bradford 
had  been  sitting,  as  if  by  chance,  perched  up  somewhere 
on  the  deck  near  Jim— who  always  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  like  an  emperor,  in  a  wicker  chair— and  that  the 
usual  dash  in  both  their  spirits  had  lapsed  into  silent 
enjoyment  of  the  laughter  about  them,  of  the  ice  tinkling 
in  glasses,  and  the  absurd  antics  of  Miss  Teneriffe  and 
Captain  Bond,  of  the  British  Army. 

The  day  came  for  Jim  to  go.  It  was  long  after  his  fever 
had  departed,  and  the  time  he  had  lingered  became  the 
subject  of  much  wonder  and  open  speculation  among  the 
garrulous  island  set.  It  had  been  a  pleasant  experience, 
but  could  not  last  forever.    He  gave  a  good-by  dinner. 

Jim  had  a  faculty  of  making  it  easy  for  all  about  him 
to  drink  freely.  Conger,  the  banker,  remembered  a  past 
adventure  with  this  pleasant  trait  of  the  gay  cosmopolitan. 
He  had  gone  home  with  a  cigar  tied  to  his  gray  chin  beard 
with  a  piece  of  pink  ribbon.  Furthermore,  he  was  going 
to  accompany  Jim  on  the  northward  cruise  as  far  as 
Jacksonville,  and  the  sea  motion  had  never  agreed  with 
him.  He  turned  his  glass  down  and  the  only  others  who 
were  not  unreasonably  hilarious  were  Jim  and  Mrs. 
Bradford.  Cloaker  drank  heavily,  but  his  eyes  were  a 
little  lifeless  and  tired;  she  did  not  assume  her  usual 
vivacity.  Her  golden  look  seemed,  for  the  moment, 
tarnished. 

"I  wish,"  she  said  to  Jim,  "that  you  would  see  Ed 
when  you  are  back  in  New  York.  He  is  probably  working 
hard  now,  but  he  has  the  heart  of  a  sportsman.  You 
would  like  him,  I  am  sure.   I'm  so  proud  of  him  myself!  " 

"Of  course,"  Jim  replied  enthusiastically,  "and  it  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  hunt  him  up." 

"Good-by,"  she  said.  "We  will  see  you  again  some 
time,  I  hope."  She  was  standing  at  her  carriage  on  the 
wharf.  Miss  Teneriffe  had  already  climbed  in  with  the 
British  captain.    They  were  waiting  for  her. 


She  Drew  Her  Foolishly-Thin  Scarf 
About  Her  and  Stood  for  a  Moment 
There,  Looking  Down  Into  the  Water 
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Jim  nodded.  He  seemed  out  of  breath.  Two  or  three 
times  he  attempted  to  speak.  Finally,  he  laughed  softly 
with  the  characteristic  low  rumble  in  his  throat. 

"They  have  said  that  you  were  another  of  my  beaux," 
she  said,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Jim  flushed  and  shut  his  teeth  together.  "And  they 
would  have  told  you  so  if  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  you. 
They  would  have  said  things  about  Ed."  She  spoke 
softly. 

"As  I  remember  it,"  she  went  on,  "we  have  never  said 
a  single  personal  thing  to  each  other.    Have  we?" 

"No,"  said  Jim,  looking  her  in  the  eyes.  "Not  one." 
"If  " 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  let  us  begin!"  he  said  quietly, 
and  having  taken  her  cold  hand  for  a  moment  he  walked 
quickly  toward  the  carriage  and  stood  with  bared  head 
as  the  vehicle  rumbled  off  over  the  boards. 

"Conger,"  he  said,  as  the  two  men  sat  back  in  wicker 
chairs,  looking  out  over  the  yacht's  foam  that  tracked 
backward  to  midnight,  "it  seems  foolish  for  me  to  be 
consuming  all  this  good  whisky  and  cold  soda  alone." 

"Does  it?"  said  the  wily  old  islander.  "Then  why  do 
it?  It's  a  wonderful  night  without  any  assistance.  Look 
at  those  white  mullet  streaks  on  the  water— whiter  than 
the  moonlight."  He  turned  his  chair  a  little  so  that  he 
could  see  his  host's  face. 

"Miss  Teneriffe  was  amusing,"  the  old  man  said  after 
several  moments.  "I  like  girls  to  be  vivacious  and  free 
from  prudery,  provided  they  have  the  real  woman  in  'em. 
Eh?   Like— well,  like  Elizabeth  Bradford." 

Again  he  scrutinized  Jim's  profile. 

"  She  has  had  a  hard  time  if  any  one  has.  Mrs.  Daggett 
mentioned  that  some  one  of  the  women  had  attempted 
to  tell  you.  She  said  you  found  an  excuse  to  consider 
some  other  subject." 

"Did  I?"  said  Jim  calmly. 

"  Yes,"  Conger  said.  "  But,  you  see,  Ed  Bradford  is  one 
of  those  attractive  fellows,  and  a  bit  wild.  You  see,  he 
drank  a  good  deal  and  gambled.  Then,  two  years  ago  he 
was  in  the  insurance  business  and  there  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  which  went  wrong  in  his  hands.  They  even 
arrested  him.  The  prosecution  was  stopped.  He  was  to 
solicit  business  for  the  company  and  turn  back  to  them 
whatever  he  could  to  discharge  the— the  obligation." 

Jim's  glass  fell  out  of  his  hand,  crashing  to  pieces  on  the 
deck,  and  the  largest  piece  of  ice  slid  out  beyond  their 
feet  to  glisten  in  the  moonlight. 

"I  was  only  going  to  say,"  Conger  went  on  carelessly, 
"that  it  illustrates  the  astounding  qualities  of  a  fine 
woman.  She  had  never  been  very  happy  with  him, 
though  she  loved  him.  She  had  tried  to  make  him  a  little 
less  foolish,  intemperate  and  extravagant;  but  when  the 
last  trouble  came  she  went  to  him  and  engineered  the 
whole  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to  keep  out  of 
the  penitentiary.  She  sold  all  of  her  own  clothes  and  jew- 
elry and  started  him  off  on  the  new  struggle  and  left  him 
at  the  very  time  her  whole  heart  was  full  of  desire  to  be 
with  him.  She  came  down  here  to  the  fearful  dullness  of 
this  island,  and  the  disagreeable  sister  who  has  head- 
aches, and  the  old  friends  who  were  whispering  all  sorts 
of  stories,  and  the  old  guard  of  sweethearts  who  would 
sympathize  with  her,  which  was  just  what  she  didn't  want." 

Jim  had  turned  about.  His  thick 
fingers  pulled  at  the  wickerwork. 

Conger  cast  a  reflective  eye  at  the 
mass  of  thunderclouds  gathered  over 
the  sandbars  to  the  westward. 
"Don't  women  beat  all  hell?"  said 
he  softly.  "  I  heard  her  say  to  you, 
'I'm  so  proud  of  him,'  and  within 
hearing  of  those  who  knew! " 

"Well  played!"  Jim  said  aloud. 
"Well  played! " 

"Exactly!"  said  old  Conger,  fin- 
gering his  watch  as  he  looked  into 
Cloaker's  face.  "  I  think  I'll  change 
my  mind,  Cloaker.  I'm  rather  old 
and  rusty  in  such  affairs,  but  I  liked 
your  friendship  with  her.  It  seemed 
to  be  cut  out  of  almost  the  same  piece 
of  sportsmanship  as  her  loyalty  to 
him.  Now,  loyalty  is  one  fine  and 
wonderful  thing  about  her,  but  love 
is  another  matter.   I  noticed  " 

"You  are  becoming  talkative!" 
Jim  said  slowly,  spacing  each  word. 

Conger  bowed.  "I  said  I  had 
changed  my  mind,  Cloaker,"  he  said 
gracefully.  "I  would  think  it  an 
especial  honor  at  this  moment  to 
have  the  privilege  of  drinking  with 
you.  Where  will  you  stop  along  the 
coast  after  leaving  me?" 

"Nowhere,"  replied  Cloaker,  set- 
tling his  big  body  back  into  his  chair. 
"I'll  make  the  shortest  possible  run 
to  Sandy  Hook.  I  want  to  see 
some  one  in  New  York." 


Sandy  Hook  probably  seemed  a  long  way  off  to  Jim  at 
that  moment.  He  had  grown  up  with  a  willful  impatience 
of  all  time  and  distance.  To  these  factors  in  human  life 
he  would  like  to  have  given  orders  as  to  a  slow  French 
waiter. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  he  sat  out  near  the 
log-line  on  the  stern  rail,  and  now  and  then  took  a  reading 
of  the  dial  with  a  watch  in  his  hand.  He  even  wished  he 
had  taken  a  train  on  the  Florida  East  Coast.  It  pleased 
him,  finally,  to  see  the  big  city  rising  out  of  the  morning 
gray  behind  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  with  the  first  light  of 
sunrise  gleaming  like  a  diamond  from  the  windows  of 
the  tallest  building.  There  was  an  expression  on  his  face, 
no  doubt,  like  that  he  used  to  wear  when  riding  off  a 
forward  on  the  Gloverdale  field. 

It  was  Saturday.  He  directed  his  man  to  go  uptown 
and  open  up  his  apartment.  The  next  morning  he  went 
for  a  long  walk  in  the  park  that  from  below  his  own 
windows  stretched  its  snow-laden  trees  and  open  places 
far  away  to  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Just  after  the 
ordinary  lunch  hour  he  struck  off  down  Madison  Avenue 
toward  the  lower  street  numbers.  The  winter  sun  shone 
brilliantly  upon  the  half-deserted  midday  stretch  of  resi- 
dences, and  the  scrape  of  snow-shovels  still  rasped  the 
softened  air  of  a  morning  after  a  storm. 

As  Jim  reached  the  steps  of  the  house  where  Edward 
Bradford  had  his  quarters  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  rolled 
into  the  gutter  behind  him;  and  upon  turning  about  he 
realized  intuitively  that  the  tall,  tired,  unshaven  indi- 
vidual who  stepped  down,  and  after  a  search  of  his  pockets 
told  the  driver  to  come  back  for  his  money  Wednesday, 
was  the  man  he  sought. 

In  spite  of  a  somewhat  wilted  collar  and  dust-flecked  hat 
Bradford  had,  at  that  moment,  the  mysterious  grace  and 
manner  which  some  men,  particularly  those  thin  enough 
to  have  their  clothes  draped  rather  than  fitted,  always 
keep  about  them.  He,  too,  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was 
the  person  Jim  sought ;  for,  hollow-eyed  and  unsteady, 
he  gazed  back  at  the  large  man  for  a  moment  and  then, 
having  seen  him  once  at  some  intercollegiate  races,  he 
stepped  forward. 

''I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cloaker.  My  wife 
wrote  me,"  he  said.  "It  is  good  of  you  to  hunt  me  out 
this  way."  There  was  a  suggestion  in  his  tone  of  thanks 
given  by  a  man  weak  enough  to  suggest  by  his  manner  a 
personal  inferiority. 

"Oh,  I  made  a  point  of  it,"  returned  Jim,  hiding  a 
momentary  feeling  of  repulsion  under  the  easy,  cordial 
tone  of  his  truthful  statement. 

Bradford  held  out  a  nervous  hand.  Together  the  two 
went  up  the  brownstone  steps  to  the  vestibule  conspicuous 
for  elegant  decorations  in  bad  taste,  so  characteristic  of 
the  American  seventies,  and  now  grown  shabby.  The 
hallway,  dark  and  silent  in  the  manner  of  rooming-house 
hallways,  smelled  musty.  And  yet,  having  ascended,  Jim 
found  Bradford's  apartments  were  rather  light  and 
pleasant,  and  a  little  more  luxurious  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Some  books  were  open,  leaves  downward  on 
the  table,  among  trays,  tobacco-jars  and  letters.  One 
of  the  letters  was  addressed  in  a  large,  feminine  hand. 
Jim  probably  wondered  whether  this  was  Elizabeth's 
handwriting;  he  had  never  seen  a  line  of  it  before. 


'I  Wish,"  She  Said  to  Jim,  "That  You  Would  See  Ed  When  You  are  Back  in  New  York 


"I  had  only  this  front  room  at  first,"  said  Bradford. 
"  Met  with  some  business  losses,  as  you  know.  But,  damn 
it,  a  man  can't  live  like  a  common  store  clerk!  " 

Jim  nodded  half  sympathetically,  but  only  said:  "You 
look  tired,  sir." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  other.  "  But  that's  all  right.  We  were 
playing  cards,  and  " 

"  I  trust  you  won,"  Jim  interrupted,  studying  the  drawn 
face  that  looked  so  white  now  against  the  dark  leather  of 
the  library  chair. 

"  No,"  Bradford  answered  in  a  lifeless  voice,  "I  lost." 

"Suppose,  then,"  Cloaker  said  simply,  "that  you  and  I 
go  out  and  celebrate.  I  have  just  got  back  to  New  York. 
I  have  called  up  no  one  among  my  acquaintances.  The 
city,  with  its  riches  of  food,  drink,  humanity  and  adven- 
ture, lies  below  us  and  before  us.  You,  apparently,  have 
nothing  to  do.  Neither  have  I.  You  did  not  sleep  last 
night.  Neither  did  I.  Let  us  see  the  eternally-changing 
human  comedy  out  there,  with  its  new  scenery,  new  cast, 
new  songs  and  new  dances." 

Bradford  raised  himself  slowly  from  the  leather  cush- 
ions. From  behind  a  row  of  books  he  drew  a  somber 
bottle  of  Madeira.  "'All  is  vanity,  saith  the  preacher,'" 
he  quoted,  as  he  poured  out  two  glasses.  "I  like  your 
suggestion,  Cloaker.  Everything  Ls  about  as  bad  as  it 
could  be.  Youth  is  soon  gone.  I  like  you  for  your  direct 
way  of  making  friends.   Here's  to  you." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Jim  to  himself.  "  Day  after  tomor- 
row morning  this  man  may  be  very  ill,  but  he  will  like  me 
even  more." 

This  was  true.  The  third  evening  Bradford's  conscience 
demanded  that  he  go  back  to  his  work  at  last.  His  mind 
teemed  with  pictures  of  clubs,  suppers  and  restaurants; 
with  a  variety  of  perfumes  in  the  air  and  tinkling  ice, 
theaters  from  in  front  and  from  behind  the  scenes,  taxi- 
cabs  and  dog  shows,  Turkish  baths  and  luxurious  rooms 
in  hotels.  He  was  used  to  cheap  trips  into  dissipation. 
The  extraordinary  results  produced  by  such  combinations 
as  the  Cloaker  money  and  the  Cloaker  character  he  had 
not  known  before.  He  consented  to  go  home  with  him 
to  the  extra  room  in  his  apartment. 

"My  doctor  told  me  not  to  do  this.  He  said  my  heart 
was  in  bad  shape,"  he  announced  as  he  crawled  into  bed. 

Jim  was  thrusting  his  arm  into  a  pajama  sleeve.  He 
looked  for  a  moment  at  Bradford.  "Poor  specimen  of 
man,"  he  thought,  "and,  like  so  many  such,  half  lovable." 

"Bradford,"  said  he  aloud,  "let's  you  and  I  go  and  take 
quarters  where  you  won't  find  your  share  of  the  expense 
too  heavy.  You'd  better  drop  this  insurance  business  and 
come  to  work  for  the  New  York  office  of  the  Cloaker  Iron 
Works  Corporation.  You  owe  money  to  the  other  folks 
and  I'll  advance  it  for  you.  You  can  pay  me.  Personally, 
I  think  you  and  I  are  making  poor  scores  as  members  of 
society.  Let's  agree  to  have  a  stupid  year.  Let's  start 
the  game  all  over." 

The  other  man  turned  on  his  pillow,  opening  his  eyes 
sleepily.  "Oh,  all  right,"  he  said;  "I  like  the  whole  of 
your  proposition.  By  the  way,  I'm  married  to  the  best 
girl  in  all  the  world  and  I  ought  to  do  it  for  her,  anyhow." 
He  turned  back  toward  the  wall. 

Jim  walked  into  the  library.  It  was  cold  there.  The 
winter  wind  howled  outside.  Jim,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
serpent,  knew  he  had  opened  his 
campaign  in  exactly  the  best  way. 
He  walked  along  the  moonbeam  on 
the  thick-piled  rug.  "  Damn  you," 
he  said,  looking  back  through  the 
door  toward  the  sleeper,  "I'll  send 
you  back  to  her— I'll  send  you  back 
to  her  a  whole  man ! " 

The  months  that  followed  brought 
out  characteristics  in  Jim  Cloaker 
that  astounded  his  friends.  Those 
of  them  who  read  this  story  will  at 
this  point  recognize  him. 

He  went  into  business  as  if  it 
were  as  keen  a  sport  as  polo  or 
shooting  Kadiak  bear.  He  worked 
like  a  boy  from  Indiana  who  has 
read  the  lives  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  of  the  modern  industrial  emper- 
ors. Every  moment  that  he  was  not 
in  his  office  he  spent  in  the  open  air 
in  exercise  which  at  times  seemed  to 
reach  a  frenzy  of  violence.  Doubt- 
less at  these  times  he  was  longing 
for  the  old  tastes  and  the  old  diver- 
sions; the  sharpest  indication  of 
this  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  preached 
physical  training  to  Bradford,  call- 
ing it  "a  poor  but  efficient  substi- 
tute for  the  joys  of  carelessness." 

He  knocked  Bradford  into  the 
fireplace  of  their  new  apartment 
when  he  was  teaching  him  to  box. 
He  often  forced  him  to  run  all  the 
way  uptown  from  the  office,  along 
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"What  Do  You  Think  About  This  Amalgamated  Copper? ' 
IV 

THE  marriage  ceremony  which  united  John  Pound 
and  Emma  Raymond  was  performed  very  quietly 
in  the  parlor  of  the  minister's  flat.  The  minister's 
fleshy  wife  and  spinsterly,  anaemic  daughter  were,  in  fact, 
the  only  witnesses. 

Pound  felt  as  stupid  as  though  he  had  taken  a  drug. 
He  was  tired  to  death.  After  the  prolonged  excitement 
of  sequestrating  Mr.  Rexford's  bucketshop— a  feat 
which  he  had  finally  accomplished  less  than  an  hour 
before— a  deep  reaction  fell  upon  him,  from  which  he 
could  not  lift  himself.  In  a  blank  and  witless  sort  of  way 
he  was  rather  disgusted  with  everything.  He  was  even 
humiliated  because  his  business  suit  so  little  became  a 
bridegroom,  while  Emma,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  a  very 
pretty  dinner  gown,  and  her  hair  was  done  in  the  classical 
way  that  made  her  look  freshest  and  most  piquant. 

His  mind  was  so  little  collected  that  he  hardly  followed 
the  brief  ceremony.  Abruptly  he  heard  the  minister  say: 
"I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife."  The  pause  that 
followed  brought  him  up  with  a  panicky  sense  that  some- 
thing or  other  was  expected  of  him,  and  he  just  saved 
himself  from  blurting  out  idiotically:  "Thank  you." 
But  he  felt  Emma's  hand  touching  his  wrist.  She  was 
looking  as  a  bride  should— demure  and  charming.  He 
caught  the  cue,  so  to  speak.  Much  embarrassed,  he 
stooped  hastily  and  kissed  her. 

Aware  that  he  must  have  appeared  like  an  ass,  he 
thrust  a  twenty-dollar  bill  in  the  minister's  hand,  with  an 
illogical  feeling  that  he  was  thereby  getting  even  with 
him.  Also,  going  down  the  stairs  he  consoled  himself  for 
his  own  inferior  appearance  by  reflecting  maliciously 
that  Emma  was  up  to  the  part  because  she  had  been 
through  it  before.  The  truth  is  that,  in  his  general 
dissatisfaction,  he  had  a  very  stupid  inclination  to 
quarrel.  When  the  carriage  door  closed  upon  them  he 
addressed  his  wife  for  the  first  time,  saying  quite  crossly: 
"I'm  hungry  as  a  bear." 

Emma  read  his  state  of  mind  like  an  open  book.  She 
knew  his  nerves  were  frayed,  and  quite  comprehended 
that  reaction  which  made  him  disgusted  with  everything,^ 
herself  included.  So  she  said  cheerfully:  "All  right, 
Johnny.  We'll  drive  uptown  and  have  a  swell  feed." 
In  a  moment  she  added  quite  as  cheerfully:  "We  might 
take  Ham  along;  have  a  real  party.  Would  you  like  to ?  " 
He  smiled  a  little  in  a  shamefaced  way,  secretly  acknowl- 
edging that  she  was  the. better  fellow  of  the  two. 

They  did  pick  Hamilton  up  at  his  hotel.  Emma 
managed  the  dinner,  and  the  little  party  was  a  complete 
success.  At  the  end  of  the  second  bottle  of  champagne 
Pound  was  not  only  genial,  but  admired  his  clever  wife  so 
much  that  he  was  fairly  falling  in  love  with  her.  She 
had  a  special  gift  of  managing  some  people. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Naturally,  Pound  was 
busy  at  the  bucketshop  which  had  just  come  into  his 
possession.  But  Sunday  the  bride  and  groom  might 
freely  devote  to  each  other. 

Accordingly,  directly  after  breakfast,  they  drew  up 
side  by  side  at  the  small,  round-topped  center  table  in 
the  parlor  of  the  little  suite  at  the  family  hotel  which 
Emma  had  engaged  for  their  temporary  occupancy. 
Before  them  a  railroad  folder  containing  a  large  colored 
map  of  the  Northwest  was  outspread,  and  a  stout,  black- 
bound  volume,  entitled  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  table. 

With  these  articles  they  began  their  honeymoon.  They 
followed  the  red  line  of  the  railroad  along  the  map,  and 
looked  up  the  towns  in  the  report  to  see  how  much  ready 
cash  each  possessed.   Presently  Hamilton  joined  them. 


"What  I  want,"  said 
Pound  with  authority,  "is 
the  nice  country  towns  of 
twenty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants up  to  five  thousand  or  so ;  towns  with  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bank  deposits  and  from 
that  up  to  a  million — just  nice,  fat,  fresh  little  country 
centers  that  have  never  had  a  stock  wire  in  'em."  He 
pronounced  the  words  very  much  as  a  hungry 
gourmand  might  speak  of  fine,  plump,  hand-fed 
young  pig,  roasted  to  a  beautiful,  tender  brown, 
with  pan  gravy  and  new  apple-sauce  and  mealy 
baked  sweet  potatoes. 

"You  see,  this  whole  country  was  broke  all 
through  the  hard  times."    He  swept  his  hand 
over  the  map.   "  For  three  or  four  years  nobody 
had  any  money.  Then,  the  last  two  years,  money 
has  been  piling  up.  Everybody's  got  some.  You 
know  if  a  man's  been  half  starved  to  death  he 
must  be  fed  a  while  before  he  gets  back  his 
appetite.    They've  just  fairly  got  their  appetite 
back.    And  in  the  last  two  years  there's  been  a 
tremendous  rise  in  stocks;  millionaires  have  been 
growing  on  bushes.    The  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  it.    You  can  bet  these  people  out  here  "  — he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  map— "  have  been  reading  all  about  it.  They 
know  the  way  to  get  rich  fast  is  to  buy  stocks.    But  they 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  into  the  game.   There's  never 
been  a  wire  anywhere  near  'em.   To  their  minds  the  stock 
exchange  is  a  kind  of  paradise  away  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.    When  we  open  up  a  fine  little  stock  ex- 
change right  at  hand,  so  they  can  drop  in  on  the  way  to 
the  post-office,  you  bet  they'll  drop.    We  want  to  plant 
one  in  every  good  town  from  here  to  the  coast." 

Hamilton  had  been  tugging  at  his  bushy  red  mustache 
thoughtfully.  "Don't  see  how  you're  going  to  make  it 
with  a  bank  roll  of  eight  thousand,  old  man,"  he  observed, 
with  good  humor.  "It  takes  money  to  start  the  game; 
and  every  town  you  open  in  takes  that  much  more." 

"A  little  more,"  Pound  assented.    "We've  got  to 
reach  every  branch  office  with  our  own  private  wire,  and 
that's  what  takes  the  money.   The  only  capital  a  bucket- 
shop  needs  is  just  wire.   If  the  telegraph  company  would 
give  me  credit  I'd  cover  the  country  with  bucketshops 
on  a  hundred-dollar  bill.   Unfortunately  it  won't.  Here's 
the  deal:   For  a  private  wire,  the  company  charges  us 
twenty  dollars  a  year  on  each  mile  of  wire.    When  they 
have  a  wire  already  strung  that  they  can  lease  us,  they 
make  us  pay  only  a  month's  rent  in  advance.   But  where 
they  have  to  build  a  new  wire,  as  they  will  here,  they 
make  us  plank  down  six  months'  rent  in  advance — ten 
dollars  spot  cash  for  every  mile  of  wire.   For  every  town 
where  they  put  in  a  drop  from  our  wire  to  our  office  they 
charge  us  forty-two  dollars  a  month.   Here  in  St.  Paul  we 
have  to  pay  'em  thirty-five  dollars  a  week  for  our  drop 
from  C.  N.  D.  wire  over  which  we  get  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  quotations  direct,  and  twelve  dollars  a  week  for 
a  ticker.    But  the  big  item  is  that  ten  dollars  a  mile  for 
the  new  wire.  We've  al- 
ready got  a  hundred 
miles  of  wire.  I  figure  we 
can  get  right  away  three 
hundred  miles  more. 
That  will  take  three 
thousand  dollars." 

"That,"  said  Hamil- 
ton, "leaves  you  only 
five  thousand  dollars  out 
of  your  eight.  And  every 
place  where  you  open  an 
office  you've  got  to  have 
a  bank  roll  to  start  with." 

"Why?"  Pound  in- 
quired. "Our  business 
is  taking  bets  on  stocks 
and  grain.  Our  custom- 
ers—the fellows  that 
make  the  bets— put  up 
money  on  every  bet;  but 
we  don't  put  up  any,  do 
we?  Not  at  all.  So  we'll 
just  let  our  customers 
furnish  us  our  working 
capital.  John  Smith,  of 
Wyandotte,  thinks 
Union  Pacific  will  go  up. 
So  he  comes  into  our 
office  and  buys  a  hun- 
dred shares— that  is,  he 
bets  with  us  that  the 
stock  will  rise.  We  make 
John  put  up  a  cash 
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margin  of  two  dollars  a 
share,  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars on  the  trade.  We  don't 
put  up  a  cent.  Multiply 
John  by  a  hundred,  and  we've  got  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  in  hand.  If  John  loses,  as  we  hope,  we  keep  the 
twenty  thousand.  If  all  the  Johns  should  win  at  once,  the 
best  we  could  do  would  be  to  hand  them  back  their  own 
twenty  thousand.    But  John  won't  win.    He  never  does. 

"I  haven't,"  Pound  continued,  smiling  good-naturedly, 
"been  figuring  out  ways  to  beat  a  bucketshop  the  last 
six  months  without  getting  some  ideas  about  the  busi- 
ness. Nobody  is  going  to  put  over  crooked  quotations 
on  me  the  way  we  put  'em  over  on  Rexford.  Every 
order  that's  handed  into  a  branch  office  will  be  wired  to  the 
main  office  here  in  St.  Paul  and  confirmed  here  before  it 
is  filled.  More  than  that,  all  the  margin  money  is  going 
to  be  wired  to  the  main  office  every  day.  I  propose  to 
have  the  game  in  my  own  hands." 

Emma  smiled  slightly.  Her  dark,  intelligent  eyes 
rested  upon  her  husband  with  approval.  Nevertheless, 
her  heart  was  a  little  sore.  She  noticed  that  he  now  spoke 
of  the  venture  with  authority,  as  though  it  were  his  own 
individual  affair— although  certainly  she  had  borne  no 
slight  share  in  nursing  it  up  to  its  present  stature.  She 
had  always  instinctively  believed  in  Pound's  power, 
even  when  he  was  a  mere  under-doggy  telegraph  operator 
at  eighty  dollars  a  month.  It  now  occurred  to  her  that, 
perhaps,  he  was  going  to  be  more  powerful  than  she  had 
supposed— so  powerful  that  a  helpmate  would  be  rather 
superfluous  to  him. 

Thoughtfully  surveying  the  map,  he  seemed,  indeed,  a 
very  efficient,  confident  kind  of  person.  "Here's  where 
our  game  lies,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  highly- 
colored  surface.  "And  here's  where  I  want  you,  Ham — 
out  in  the  country  opening  up  these  branch  offices,  getting 
the  game  started."  Gazing  thoughtfully  down  at  the 
green,  blue  and  yellow  spaces  that  represented  great 
states,  he  fairly  saw  endless  grain  fields,  countless  herds, 
many  thriving  rural  centers,  each  with  its  well-stored 
little  bank.  The  vision  captivated  his  mind.  "There's 
a  million  dollars  of  loose  cash  out  there  this  minute  just 
waiting  to  be  taken  in,"  he  said  almost  solemnly. 

Monday  morning  of  the  week  following  this  conversa- 
tion, Hamilton  and  a  chubby,  swarthy  telegraph  operator 
named  Brewer  dropped  off  the  west-bound  train  at 
Bremen.  It  was  a  thrifty  town  of  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, lying  in  a  fat,  rolling,  sparsely-wooded  prairie. 
Little  Turtle  River  wound  sluggishly  along  the  west  border 
between  a  thin  fringe  of  trees.  A  large  frame  grist  mill 
painted  yellow  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  were 
two  tall,  red  grain  elevators  near  the  railroad  track;  two 
banks,  two  hotels.  A  number  of  the  frame  dwellings 
were  so  new  that  the  shingles  fairly  shone  in  the  sun. 
It  appeared  very  good  to  Hamilton,  who  carried,  besides 
his  suitcase,  a  long,  odd-looking  roll  of  stout  cloth. 

The  task  before  the  travelers  was  quite  simple.  While 
Hamilton  strolled  about  looking  for  a  suitable  office, 
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Brewer  drifted  down  to  the  railroad  station,  introduced 
himself  to  the  telegraph  operator  as  a  fellow-craftsman, 
explained  that  they  were  about  to  open  a  stock  exchange, 
with  a  private  wire  from  St.  Paul,  and  proceeded  to 
establish  friendly  relations.  What  he  really  wanted  was 
to  find  out  whether  anybody  thereabouts  was  given  to 
speculating  in  grain  or  stocks.  Of  course,  the  operator, 
who  handled  the  messages,  would  know. 

Before  noon  Hamilton  had  rented  an  office  above  a 
millinery  shop  in  a  small  frame  building  on  East  Street. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  bare  room  about  twenty  feet 
square.  A  room  of  the  same  size  at  the  rear— the  two  com- 
prising the  whole  upper  story— was  occupied  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  insurance  agent,  conveyancer,  notary 
public  and  real-estate  dealer— all  covered  by  the  same 
well-worn  alpaca  office  jacket.  The  rent  was  twelve 
dollars  a  month. 

"George  Lewis  is  our  man,"  said  Brewer  when  the  two 
met  at  the  Bremen  House  for  the  midday  meal.  "He 
takes  a  flyer  in  grain  every  now  and  then.  Sends  his 
orders  to  Chappell  in  Minneapolis.  Seems  he  owns  a 
farm  a  few  miles  out— mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt— but 
stays  in  town  most  of  the  time  buying  hogs  to  ship; 
quite  a  sporty  farmer— plays  poker  just  well  enough  to 
lose;  but  knows  everybody  and  is  popular." 

"That  sounds  like  it,"  Hamilton  commented.  "Fetch 
him  up  to  the  office  about  two  o'clock." 

After  the  midday  dinner  Hamilton  walked  across  the 
street  to  the  neat  two-story  brick  building  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  He  noted  that 
institution's  shiny  plate-glass 
windows,  tile  floor,  polished 
oak  counter  and  neat  brass 
wickets  for  the  cashier  and  the 
teller— all,  as  he  mentally  com- 
mented with  approval,  very 
nobby  and  prosperous-looking. 

"Mr.  Miles?"  he  inquired 
amiably  of  the  young  sandy 
man  behind  the  cashier's 
wicket— having  got  his  de- 
scription from  the  hotel  clerk. 
He  laid  down  his  card: 

MoxleyStock  and  Grain  Company 
P.F.  Hamilton,  General  Agent 

"  I  believe  your  correspond- 
ent in  St.  Paul  is  the  Norse 
National  Bank,"  he  continued 
—having  looked  that  up  in  a 
bankers' directory.  "We  are 
about  to  open  a  stock  and 
grain  commission  office  here  in 
Bremen,  Mr.  Miles,  with  our 
own  private  wire  from  St.  Paul. 
We  expect  to  do  considerable 
banking  business  and  will  give 
you  the  account  if  we  can 
make  satisfactory  terms." 

To  the  rear  of  the  banking 
office  proper  was  a  small  room 
with  the  sign  "President" 
over  its  door.  A  middle-aged 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with 
hair  prematurely  gray  and 
faceprematurely  wrinkled, now 
stepped  to  the  door  which  led 
from  this  room  to  the  space 
behind  the  counter.  Evidently 
he  had  overheard,  for  he  re- 
garded Hamilton  with  lackluster  and  suspicious  blue  eyes. 
This,  as  Hamilton  knew  from  the  hotel  clerk's  description, 
fvas  Mr.  Barlow,  the  president  of  the  bank.  The  young 
cashier  looked  around  at  his  superior  inquiringly,  and 
Mr.  Barlow  came  deliberately  up  to  the  counter  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  been  invited  to  buy  a  gold  brick  which 
shows  broad  patches  of  cast  iron  where  the  gilding  has 
worn  off.   He  picked  up  Hamilton's  card  frigidly. 

"When's  your  private  wire  going  to  be  in  here?"  he 
inquired  very  dryly. 

"The  telegraph  company  promises  us  to  have  it  in 
here  by  noon  tomorrow,"  Hamilton  replied  promptly. 
"They're  stringing  it  as  fast  as  possible." 

This  answer  seemed  to  surprise  Mr.  Barlow.  He 
regarded  Hamilton  closely  a  moment,  but  the  latter's 
face  was  bland  and  open.  "What  arrangements  do  you 
want  to  make?"  the  banker  asked  a  little  less  ungra- 
ciously. 

"First,"  said  Hamilton  amiably,  "I  want  some  advice 
from  you.  You  see,  we  put  the  local  office  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  some  well-known  local  man.  That's  the  best 
guaranty  we  can  possibly  give  that  the  business  is  abso- 
lutely on  the  square.  Now,  for  manager  of  this  office 
Mr.  George  Lewis  has  been  recommended  to  us.  You 
can  understand  it's  very  important  to  us  to  pick  the 
right  sort  of  man.  What  do  you  think  of  Lewis?  " 

That  the  office  was  to  be  managed  by  a  local  man 
seemed  to  surprise  Mr.  Barlow  still  more.    "Why,  Lewis 


is  pretty  deep  in  debt,"  he  replied— for  the  first  time 
addressing  Hamilton  as  one  of  the  fraternity  of  business 
men.  "He's  slow  pay.  But  I  always  considered  him 
honest." 

"That's  all  I  want  to  know,"  said  Hamilton  heartily. 
"If  a  man's  honest  we'll  take  our  chances  on  everything 
else.  Now,  our  arrangement  is  just  this:  As  our  cus- 
tomers here  give  Mr.  Lewis  orders  to  buy  or  sell  stocks 
and  grain  they  will  put  the  money  to  margin  the  trades 
in  his  hands.  Every  day,  or  perhaps  several  times  a  day, 
Mr.  Lewis  will  deposit  that  margin  money  in  your  bank, 
and  you  will  immediately  transfer  it  by  telegraph  to  the 
Norse  National  Bank  in  St.  Paul  for  our  credit.  Or  if  Mr. 
Lewis  should  need  at  any  time  to  pay  out  here  more  than 
he  has  received,  he  will  wire  us,  we  will  deposit  the  money 
with  the  Norse  National,  which  will  transfer  it  by  tele- 
graph to  you  and  you  will  then  pay  it  over  to  Mr.  Lewis. 
We,  of  course,  will  pay  all  telegraph  charges,  and  we  will 
allow  you  an  exchange  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  every 
hundred  dollars  that  you  handle.  That  strikes  me  as  a 
pretty  good  arrangement." 

This  was  Pound's  system.  Under  it  all  margin  money 
paid  in  at  the  local  offices  was  immediately  transferred  by 
wire  to  St.  Paul.  Thus  the  total  cash  resources  of  the 
concern  were  constantly  in  his  own  hands.  Thus,  also, 
the  worst  a  local  manager  could  do  would  be  to  embezzle 
the  receipts  of  a  single  day.  Pound  was  willing  to  take 
his  chances  of  that  for  the  sake  of  having  a  man  who  was 
well  known  in  the  community  to  manage  each  local  office. 


He  Just  Saved  Himself  From  Blurting;  Out  Idiotically:  "Thank  You' 

As  Hamilton  truly  said,  it  impressed  the  community 
with  a  sense  of  the  company's  good  faith  as  nothing  else 
could. 

Obviously  there  wasn't  much  in  this  arrangement  for 
the  bank.  It  received  merely  a  modest  exchange  fee  for 
transferring  the  money.  But  if  the  First  National 
didn't  take  the  business  on  those  terms,  probably  the 
State  Bank  over  on  West  Street  would.  So  Mr.  Barlow 
took  it. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  Brewer  climbed  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  office  over  the,  millinery  shop  accompanied 
by  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  portly  figure  sug- 
gested good  cheer  in  spite  of  the  blue  flannel  shirt,  baggy 
trousers  and  shapeless  coat  that  covered  it.  His  round 
face  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  merry  blue  eyes  and  adorned 
with  a  curly  yellow  beard. 

They  found  Hamilton  in  his  shirt  sleeves  standing  on  a 
kitchen  chair.  He  had  impressed  Zeke,  the  colored  porter 
at  the  Bremen  House,  and  the  two  were  pasting  that  long 
roll  of  cloth  to  the  wall.  The  face  of  the  cloth  was  painted 
black  and  ruled  in  narrow,  perpendicular  columns.  At 
the  top  of  each  column  were  the  code  letters  which  desig- 
nated stock  — as  ACP,  BO,  UP,  NP.  At  one  end  was  a 
space  for  grain  quotations. 

Besides  this  blackboard-cloth,  the  room  now  contained 
six  plain  wooden  chairs  and  a  small  kitchen  table,  for 
which  Hamilton  had  just  paid  four  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  at  the  furniture  store  across  the  way.   He  had 


also  bought  thirty  cents'  worth  of  chalk  at  the  drug  store 
and  paid  one  month's  rent  in  advance.  Therefore,  seven- 
teen dollars  and  five  cents  constituted  the  Moxley  Stock 
and  Grain  Company's  total  investment  in  Bremen. 
Naturally,  the  company  expected  Bremen  to  invest  far 
more  than  that  with  it. 

Hamilton  nodded  genially.  At  the  very  first  glance  he 
thoroughly  approved  of  George  Lewis.  "Just  a  minute," 
he  said.  "  I  never  was  much  of  a  wall  decorator  myself." 
Hopping  down  from  the  chair,  he  wiped  his  pasty  right 
hand  on  the  leg  of  his  trousers  and  extended  it  to  the 
prospective  manager.  They  sat  down  comfortably  and 
Hamilton  explained  how  simple  the  business  was.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  to  take  charge  of  the  office.  For  example,  a 
man  came  in  and  wanted  to  buy  fifty  shares  of  Northern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Lewis  would  require  him  to  put  up  the  usual 
cash  margin  of  two  dollars  a  share  and  then  hand  the 
order  to  Brewer,  who  would  wire  it  to  the  main  office. 
The  main  office  would  confirm  it,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  day  Mr.  Lewis  would  take 
the  man's  hundred  dollars  and  whatever  other  margin 
money  he  had  received  over  to  the  bank.  If  Northern 
Pacific  went  up,  and  the  man  wanted  to  draw  out  his 
winnings,  and  Mr.  Lewis  didn't  have  enough  money  on 
hand,  he  would  wire  the  main  office,  which  would  wire  out 
the  money,  and  Mr.  Lewis  would  pay  the  man  off.  If 
any  technical  points  came  up  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  doubt- 
ful about,  Brewer  could  put  him  right,  or  would  wire  the 
main  office  for  instructions.  On  every  order  the  office 
charged  a  commission  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  share.  Mr. 
Lewis'  compensation  would 
consist  of  one-half  of  all  the 
commissions.  If  he  got  orders 
for  only  a  hundred  shares  a 
day,  his  compensation  would 
be  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  a 
day;  if  he  got  orders  for  a 
thousand  shares  daily  he  would 
make  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  day.  HLs  profit, 
in  short,  would  depend  simply 
upon  his  success  in  working  up 
trade  for  the  bucketshop. 

Listening  attentively  to 
Hamilton's  explanation,  the 
prospective  manager  slipped  a 
couple  of  silver  dollars  back 
and  forth  between  his  chubby 
fingers. 

"When  do  you  expect  to 
have  this  private  wire  work- 
ing?"  he  inquired  presently. 

Hamilton  assured  him  the 
wire  would  be  in  town  the  next 
day,  and  this  answer  impressed 
him  as  much  as  it  had  im- 
pressed Mr.  Barlow. 

They  discovered,  in  fact,  that 
the  private  wire  was  a  trump 
card.  That  stock  quotations 
made  in  far  off  New  York,  and 
grain  quotations  from  Chicago, 
should  be  brought  right  there 
to  Bremen  as  fast  as  electricity 
could  carry  them  gave  rise  to 
quite  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  power  of  the  bucketshop. 
Indeed,  in  Bremen  and  other 
towns,  many  customers  inno- 
cently presumed  from  this  commonplace  telegraphic  phe- 
nomenon that  the  little  bucketshop  must  be  essentially  one 
with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 

Before  suppertime  that  day  Brewer  managed  to  spend 
a  sociable  half  hour  with  the  local  telegraph  operator 
over  a  bottle  of  beer.  He  returned  to  the  hotel  grinning. 
The  operator  told  him  that  Mr.  Barlow  had  been  down  to 
the  station  inquiring  about  that  private  wire;  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  official  assurance  that  the 
telegraph  company  was  stringing  a  veritable  wire  from 
St.  Paul  to  Bremen  for  the  use  of  the  Moxley  Stock  and 
Grain  Company. 

At  this  recital  Hamilton  pricked  up  his  ears.  "H'm," 
he  speculated,  "so  Brother  Barlow's  sort  of  interested,  is 
he?  Brother  Barlow's  sort  of  interested."  Thoughtfully 
pulling  at  his  bushy  mustache,  he  added,  in  a  casual  way: 
"  Nice,  fat  little  bank  he's  got  over  there." 

After  supper  Mr.  Lewis  dropped  in,  brimming  with 
his  new  managership,  and  they  strolled  down  the  street 
to  Joe  Hartwick's  Sample  Room,  where  acquaintance 
might  be  made.  Already,  it  appeared,  news  that  Bremen 
was  to  have  a  stock  exchange  with  a  real  private  wire 
from  St.  Paul— or  Chicago  or  New  York— had  more  or 
less  gone  abroad.  Among  the  sporty  habitues  of  the 
sample  room,  Hamilton  and  Barlow  were  as  much  objects 
of  curiosity  as  though  they  had  been  bringing  a  circus 
( Continued  on  Page  42) 
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attics  for  Brooks  a  null  Fisrhts  for  Mountain 


FROM  1893  to 
1900  seven  lean 
years  followed 
on  each  others'  heels 
in  Southern  California. 
The  land  was  thirsty. 
After  every  withering 
summer  it  cried  aloud 
to  the  hard  sky  for  the 
rain  that  would  not 
come.  The  last  three 
dry  years  were  the 
worst.  The  scanty 
showers  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  the 
mountains  would  not 
go  to  sleep.  They  re- 
fused to  put  on  their 
white,  wintry  night- 
caps. Bare,  grim, 
watchful,  they  glared 
into  the  valleys  at 
their  feet,  and  the 
streams,  depending 
upon  the  snows  of  the 
peaks,  shrank  and 
dwindled.  During  the 
decade  preceding  the 
seven  lean  years  the 
average  annual  pre- 
cipitation had  been  20.10  inches.  While 
the  drought  lasted  the  average  was  re- 
duced to  almost  one-half,  and  during  the 
last  three  parching  seasons  but  8.12 
inches  of  rain  fell  a  year.  The  long-continued  drought  was 
a  catastrophe  in  the  land  where  even  in  seasons  of  normal 
rainfall  every  shower  is  hailed  with  a  joy  incomprehen- 
sible in  the  moist  East,  and  where  the  newspapers  give 
the  precipitation  record  the  place  of  honor  on  the  first 
page.  The  drought  cut  in  two  the  flow  of  the  mountain 
streams,  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  cultivated 
area.  Toward  the  end  of  the  drought  several  reservoirs  in 
the  mountains  and  foothills  gave  up  their  last  drop  and, 
where  once  forty  feet  of  water  pressed  against  the  dam, 
evil-smelling  silt  was  drying  in  the  glare  of  the  pitiless  sun. 

Down  in  the  valleys  the  ranchers,  the  water  companies 
and  the  fruit-growers  were  frantically  casting  about  for 
moisture  to  sustain  the  life  of  their  orchards  and  vineyards 
and  save  themselves  from  ruin.  What  good  were  the 
expensive  rights  to  take  water  out  of  the  mountain  streams 
to  many  of  them  when  the  first  appropriators  could  legally 
take  every  drop  they  were  entitled  to  and  leave  the  other 
owners  nothing  but  the  dry,  sandy  beds?  The  favored 
few  might  not  need  all  their  water,  but  they  took  every 
gallon  coming  to  them,  for  water  brought  famine  prices 
and  not  many  could  resist  the  temptation  to  make  money 
out  of  the  dire  necessity  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Katz-Walkinshaw  Case 

THE  ground  water,  the  moisture  contained  within  the 
artesian  basins  underneath  the  valleys,  offered  the  only 
hope.  Well  after  well  was  sunk,  pump  after  pump  rigged 
up  wherever  the  presence  of  artesian  water  was  suspected. 
Day  and  night  the  chug-chug  of  the  gasoline  engines 
reverberated,  the  chorus  grew  louder  as  the  water  prices 
rose,  and  daily  the  water  level  in  the  wells  grew  lower. 
Farther  and  farther  the  pumps  had  to  follow  the  moisture 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  many  of  the  artesian  wells, 
shafts  that  had  spouted  water  without  pumping  for  twenty 
years,  ran  dry. 

Among  those  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  who  put 
down  wells  on  their  land,  pumped  more  water  than  they 
could  use  and  sold  the  surplus  in  orchards  located  on  dry 
land  far  away,  was  Margaret  Walkinshaw.  Not  far  from 
her  place  an  artesian  well  had  been  spouting  water  on  the 
Katz  ranch  for  twenty  years.  When  that  gusher  went  dry 
and  scores  of  artesian  wells  in  the  vicinity  were  overtaken 
by  the  same  fate,  Katz  and  other  owners  of  land  over  the 
subterranean  basin  became  alarmed.  Week  after  week 
they  saw  more  gushers  cease  flowing,  more  of  the  water 
they  depended  upon  for  the  life  of  their  crops  taken  away 
by  private  persons  and  corporations  to  be  sold  at  a  profit 
in  districts  without  artesian  water.  Haunted  by  the  fear 
of  losing  their  only  supply  for  the  benefit  of  those  making 
money  out  of  the  sale  of  the  concentrated  rain  stored 
underground,  the  ranchers  united  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
water  at  home.  They  brought  suit  to  stop  the  sale  to  dis- 
tant orchards  of  water  pumped  from  their  artesian  basin. 


The  Eternal  Snows  Converted  Into  Wealth 

VALTER  Y,  WOEH: 

They  selected  the  Walkinshaw  wells  as  the  point  of  attack. 
The  Superior  Court  had  no  hope  for  them;  precedents 
based  on  the  common  law  were  against  them,  and  they 
lost.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  recognizing  the 
pressing  necessity  of  radical  action,  cut  loose  from  prec- 
edents, lightened  ship  by  throwing  overboard  the  common- 
law  rules  regarding  ground  water,  put  the  helm  down 
and  started  off  on  an  independent  course.  By  a  bold 
stroke  it  changed  the  fundamental  ground-water  regula- 
tions and  brought  into  being  a  new  legal  doctrine  born  of 
the  distress  of  Katz  and  his  fellow-ranchers,  a  doctrine  that 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  speculation  in  ground  water  and 
effectively  protected  the  owners  of  land  over  artesian 
basins. 

India,  the  home  of  irrigation,  waters  more  land  from 
wells  than  from  running  streams;  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  depend  almost  wholly  upon  artesian  water 
for  irrigation;  throughout  the  region  of  deficient  rainfall 
well  water  is  coming  into  greater  use  and  gaining  in  impor- 
tance every  year.  When  these  facts  are  considered,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  water  available  for  gravity 
systems,  the  flow  of  the  streams  in  the  West,  has  practi- 
cally all  passed  into  the  hands  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, the  full  import  of  the  protection  afforded  the  poor 
man's  rain  in  the  West,  the  ground  water,  can  be  appre- 
ciated. The  decision  in  the  Katz-Walkinshaw  case 
stayed  the  hand  of  the  speculator  and  of  the  corporation 
eager  for  the  possession  of  the  vast  underground  water 
resources  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  decades  to  come 
the  new  rule  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  orderly 
development  of  the  country's  arid  half. 

The  law  recognizes  two  distinct  species  of  underground 
water:  subterranean  streams  having  defined,  permanent 
channels  through  which  the  water  flows  in  a  definite 
course,  and  percolating  or  ground  water,  moisture  seeping 
in  from  the  surface  and  filling  the  voids  between  the  parti- 
cles of  soil,  sand  and  gravel,  having  no  defined  channel  or 
definite  direction  of  flow.  To  the  first  kind  of  underground 
water,  to  the  subterranean  streams,  all  the  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  surface  streams  are  applicable.  No 
matter  how  deep  these  underground  rivers  go,  they  remain 
streams  so  long  as  they  have  a  defined  channel,  banks  and 
a  definite  course.  Their  water  may  be  claimed  by  the  first 
arrival  on  their  banks,  or  it  may  be  reserved  for  riparian 
proprietors.  But  for  the  use  of  percolating  water,  of  water 
standing  idly  in  the  ground  without  a  visible  sign  of  mov- 
ing on  or  striving  toward  a  certain  goal,  for  the  use  of  such 
lazy,  lifeless  water  a  different  rule  has  been  devised  by  the 
English  courts.  Acting  on  the  theory  that  the  almost 
imperceptible  movements  of  the  ground  water  were  occult, 
hidden  from  human  understanding  and  could  never  be 
known,  and  that,  therefore,  this  water  was  part  of  the 
soil,  the  English  courts  gave  the  owner  of  the  soil  the 
right  to  do  with  it  what  he  chose.  He  could  pump  it  and 
drink  it,  or  bottle  it,  let  it  run  to  waste  or  sell  it  just  as  he 


could  remove  and  sell 
sand,  gravel,  minerals, 
ore  and  oil  out  of  the 
ground  owned  by  him. 
The  owner  of  the  land 
was  the  owner  of  the 
percolating  water 
"down  to  the  center 
of  the  earth"  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  if 
he  desired  to  go  after 
it  that  far.  Happily, 
the  question  whether 
he  has  the  right  to 
invade  the  hinterland 
of  the  antipodes  has 
not  been  raised  so  far. 
With  the  Mayflower, 
and  subsequent  Eng- 
lish importations,  this 
legal  rule  came  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  held 
sway  in  the  irrigation 
country  for  many  a 
year,  a  more  solid, 
more  time-worn  tool 
of  the  justice  shops 
than  the  riparian 
right.  Upon  this  doc- 
trine Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
relied  when  Katz  attempted  to  keep  her 
from  pumping  water  out  of  her  own  land 
for  sale  at  distant  points  having  no  sup- 
ply of  their  own.  Katz  and  his  attorneys 
did  not  question  the  efficacy  of  the  percolating-water 
doctrine.  Its  hold  upon  their  minds  was  too  firm  to 
admit  of  any  doubt  of  its  sacred  origin.  They  simply 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  water  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  took 
was  not  ground  water,  but  part  of  a  defined  underground 
stream,  and  they  invoked  the  equally  sacred  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights  to  stop  her  from  selling  the  imaginary 
stream's  water  for  use  on  distant,  non-riparian  lands. 

The  district  judge,  after  listening  for  many  days  to  the 
brilliant  array  of  water  experts,  geologists  and  hydraulic 
engineers  who  swamped  him  with  evidence  concerning 
strata  folds,  faults,  deposits  of  impervious  clay  and  other 
theories,  in  an  effort  to  prove  or  disprove,  according  to 
their  respective  interests,  the  existence  of  a  defined  stream, 
found  that  the  moisture  in  the  Walkinshaw  land  was  per- 
colating and  not  running  water,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
owner  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  with  it  as  she  pleased. 


The  Supreme  Court  Speaks 

THE  Supreme  Court  passed  over  the  questions  of  fact, 
but  when  it  arrived  at  the  conclusions  of  law,  the 
venerable  tribunal  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  kicked  to 
pieces  the  lines  and  traces  of  mildewed  legal  precedents. 
When  it  finished  and  calmed  down,  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  ownership  of  percolating  water  was  a  wreck. 
Right  out  loud  it  declared  its  independence  of  the  tight 
little  isle  in  rules  concerning  ground  water  and  framed  a 
substitute  for  them  to  fit  conditions  on  the  limitless  dry 
plains  of  the  West. 

Subjecting  water  to  a  critical  examination  the  court 
found  to  its  surprise  that  water  differed  radically  from 
sand  or  gravel.  It  discovered  that  a  man  may  remove 
sand  and  gravel  by  the  ton  from  his  land  without  affecting 
his  neighbor's  supply.  The  only  result  of  the  removal  was 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  court  also  discovered  that  water, 
unlike  sand,  has  a  habit  of  seeking  its  level,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  hole  in  a  body  of  water. 
From  these  startling,  novel  facts  the  court  concluded  that 
the  removal  of  water  from  one  part  of  an  underground 
reservoir,  the  English  courts  notwithstanding,  must  lower 
the  water  plane  in  other  parts  of  the  reservoir.  Given  a 
sufficiently  powerful  pumping  plant,  it  was  perfectly 
feasible  for  the  owner  of  a  few  acres  to  drain  the  entire 
artesian  basin,  sell  all  the  water,  pocket  the  proceeds  and 
leave  all  the  other  land  above  the  empty  reservoir  high 
and  dry.  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court:  "It  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  law  if  one  person  can,  for  his  individual 
profit,  destroy  the  community  and  render  the  neighbor- 
hood uninhabitable." 

The  lower  court's  decision  was  reversed.  The  Walkin- 
shaw pumps  might  keep  on  sucking  up  moisture,  but  the 
water  could  not  be  sold  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  artesian 
basin  or  its  watershed.    Many  square  miles  of  orchards 
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The  Most  Valuable  Possession  of  the  City  of  San  Bernardino.  Artesian 
Well  Spouting  300  inches  of  Water  Worth  $300,000 

worth  millions  of  dollars  were  assured  of  a  permanent 
supply  and  the  doctrine  of  correlative  rights  in  ground 
waters  was  established.  Texas  still  clings  to  the  absolute, 
irresponsible  ownership  of  percolating  water,  but  most  of 
the  other  arid  states  have  followed  California's  lead. 

Legislation  by  the  courts  differs  in  one  important  aspect 
from  statutory  enactment:  it  is  retroactive.  Despite 
innumerable  decisions  upholding  the  landowner's  right  to 
do  what  he  chose  with  his  ground  water,  California  water 
users  were  supposed  to  have  been  wiser  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  were  supposed  to  have  known  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  change  its  mind  some  fine  morning 
and  tie  the  ground-water  right  to  the  land  over  the  artesian 
basin.  When  this  change  of  mind  came  over  the  tribunal, 
every  irrigator  obtaining  his  water  from  a  distant  artesian 
basin  was  at  once  placed  on  the  defensive.  They  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  the  attack.  With  the  flow  of  the  aver- 
age artesian  well  worth  four  to  eight  thousand  dollars,  the 
wellowners  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  new  rule  against 
those  carrying  away  their  ground  water  to  distant  dry 
land.  Litigation  has  no  terror  for  California  water-owners. 
They  are  used  to  it.  Scarcely  one  water  right  in  the 
Golden  State  has  remained  undisputed  in  the  possession 
of  its  owner,  thanks  to  the  unstable  condition  of  water 
laws  and  water  regulations,  and  the  new  ground-water 
precedent  simply  increased  the  flood  of  litigation  that  is 
making  the  wheels  of  the  justice  mill  creak  and  groan. 


A  Lawyers'  Carnival 

THE  San  Bernardino  artesian  basin,  covering  some  thirty 
square  miles,  supplies  a  large  portion  of  the  famous 
Riverside  orange  district  with  water.  Numerous  water 
conduits,  arteries  carrying  the  life-giving  fluid  to  the  trees, 
connect  the  basin  with  the  orchards,  and  these  arteries  the 
San  Bernardino  landowners  tried  to  cut,  using  the  Katz- 
Walkinshaw  decision  as  the  knife.  They  met  with  bitter 
resistance.  Three  thousand  miner's  inches  of  water  worth 
three  millions  were  at  stake,  and  the  existence  of  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  citrus  groves  with  a  value  of  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre  depended  upon  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
The  fight  lasted  five  years.  This 
summer  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
its  decision  protecting  the  supply  of 
the  Riverside  orchards.  If  the  Riv- 
ersiders  were  supposed  to  have 
known  that  they  were  doing  wrong 
in  taking  away  the  San  Bernardino 
water,  the  San  Bernardinans  were 
presumed  to  have  been  equally  wise. 
They  did  not  protest  when  the  wells 
were  bored;  they  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  building  of  the  conduits, 
considering  such  resistance  hopeless 
under  the  old  rule.  Riverside  for 
more  than  five  years  was  left  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  water  and, 
therefore,  had  acquired  a  vested  right 
to  it.  San  Bernardino's  protest 
came  too  late,  and  the  pumps  are 
still  sending  water  over  the  hill  to 
the  Riverside  groves. 

Despite  this  rebuff,  despite  the 
enormous  expenses  entailed  by  water 
litigation,  the  owners  of  land  in 
other  artesian  basins  continued  fight- 
ing. One  of  these  cases,  the  suit  of 
the  Yucaipe  Land  and  Water  Com- 
pany against  the  Redlands  Heights 
Water  Company,  lasted  almost  as 
long  as  the  selection  of  a  jury  in  the 
trial  of  a  self-confessed  San  Francisco 
grafter.  The  presentation  of  the 
evidence  required  fifty-one  days,  and 
in  retainers,  in  fees  for  water  experts 


and  other  charges,  the  cost  to  the  litigants 
exceeded  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  or 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
By  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered its  decision  the  expense  will  have 
grown  to  thirty-five  thousand  or  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  yet  the  object  of  the 
quarrel  is  but  an  insignificant  flume  carry- 
ing two  hundred  inches  of  water.  During 
the  trial  the  value  of  the  conduit's  flow  was 
fixed  at  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars,  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars  an  inch. 
At  that  rate  the  owners  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  orange  groves  irrigated  from 
the  flume  had  invested  four  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  solely  for  a  water  right  that  they 
were  forced  to  defend  at  heavy  cost. 

A  similar  attack  was  made  upon  the  con- 
duit of  the  company  furnishing  water  to 
Corona,  a  town  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
souls  supported  by  seven  square  miles  of 
deciduous  and  citrus  orchards.  Though 
the  Corona  land  is  fertile  and  well  located, 
it  has  little  water,  and  the  Perris  Valley,  a  large  depres- 
sion containing  much  alkali  and  hardpan,  was  drawn 
upon  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  miner's  inches  valued  at 
a  million  dollars,  with  another  million  added  for  an  aqueduct 
forty  miles  long  and  for  the  distributing  system.  Ranchers 
in  the  Perris  Valley  tried  to  cut  off  the  two-million-dollar 
Corona  supply  on  the  ground  that  the  pumping  interfered 
with  the  irrigation  of  the  fifty-eight  acres  they  were  water- 
ing from  the  valley's  underground  reservoir.    The  attempt 
failed.    The  courts  took  the  stand  that  the  irrigation  of 
but  fifty-eight  acres  was  not  a  beneficial  use  of  the  artesian 
basin  and  that  the  ranchers,  failing  to  utilize  the  water 
themselves,  could  not  play  dog-in-the-manger  and  prevent 
its  use  by  others  who  would  lose  millions  were  they  de- 
prived of  it. 

Spring  water  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  quarrels  and 
lawsuits  in  the  West.  After  feasting  his  eyes  on  its  pure, 
cold  flow,  the  owner  of  a  spring  might  retire  at  night  only 
to  find  it  gone  in  the  morning,  caught  by  the  settler  on  the 
land  above.  Owner  number  one  had  no  redress.  His 
neighbor  was  well  within  his  rights  when  he  dug  trenches 
and  tunnels  on  his  own  land,  intercepted  the  ground  water 
on  its  slow  way  to  the  spring  below  and  used  it.  Neither 
had  owner  number  two  reason  to  complain  when  the 
settler  on  land  still  higher  repeated  the  trick  and,  by  the 
same  means,  gathered  the  percolating  water  to  his  bosom, 
only  to  see  it  pass  in  turn  into  the  hands  of  settler  number 
four  on  the  highest  point  of  the  slope  down  which  the 
water  seeped,  bound  for  the  spring.  Within  the  city  of 
Pasadena  five  water-tunnels  were  dried  up  successively, 
the  same  water  changing  hands  five  times  before  the  owner 
of  the  highest  land  gained  permanent  possession  of  it. 

Previous  to' the  Katz-Walkinshaw  decision  the  owners 
of  the  Cucamonga  springs,  in  Southern  California,  had  to 
stand  by  idly  and  watch  the  flow  of  their  springs  decrease 
from  four  hundred  inches  to  four,  the  moisture,  worth  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  dollars,  traveling  to  the 
orange  orchards  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Ontario  instead 
of  irrigating  the  Cucamonga  vineyards  as  theretofore. 
At  least,  the  Cucamongans  presumed  that  their  water  was 
going  to  Ontario's  ditches.    For  many  years  their  springs 


In  a  Valley  That  Has  Lost  Possession  of  its  Waters.    Its  Dry  Acres 
Produce  but  an  Intermittent  Grain  Crop  Worth  $8.00  an  Acre 


The  Los  Angeles  River  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 

had  furnished  a  supply  unvarying  in  seasons  of  drought  or 
deluge,  steady  and  regular,  until  the  company  handling 
Ontario's  water  bought  a  tract  of  land  not  far  from  the 
springs,  bored  wells  and  began  to  pump.  Simultaneously 
the  Cucamonga  springs  showed  signs  of  declining  health 
and  never  recuperated.  A  lawsuit  followed,  of  course. 
Its  trial  lasted  two  months  and  a  half,  with  a  prospect  of 
several  years  more  of  litigation  before  the  inevitable 
appeals  are  disposed  of.  Ontario  denied  that  its  wells 
were  carrying  off  the  lost,  strayed  or  stolen  water  of  the 
Cucamongans  and,  as  usual,  armies  of  water  experts  and 
geologists  were  rushed  to  the  front  by  both  sides.  Under 
the  old  rule  concerning  ground  water  the  chance  of  saving 
the  springs  was  slim.  The  new  doctrine  may  help  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  vigor. 

The  Alchemist  of  the  San  Jose 

ALC H EM  Y  is  an  ancient  art  whose  votaries  sought  to  li ne 
-  their  pockets  by  converting,  through  mystic  agencies, 
base  metal  into  the  stuff  whereof  legal  tender  is  made. 
The  modern  disciples  of  alchemy  in  the  irrigation  country 
practice  their  magic  spells  upon  water,  trying  to  transmute 
the  flow  of  rivers  and  creeks  into  percolating  or  ground 
water.  The  sale  of  running  water  is  subject  to  many 
restrictions;  in  states  where  the  riparian  right  blossoms 
its  sale  is  almost  impossible,  since  the  flow  of  the  streams 
is  reserved  for  the  use  of  riparian  owners,  for  the  land  bor- 
dering upon  the  banks  of  the  water  courses.  Ground 
water  enjoys  greater  freedom.  Its  exchange  for  the  coin  of 
the  realm  is— or  rather  was  — hampered  by  no  strict  rules. 
Hence  the  numerous  attempts  to  keep  water  from  running 
and  make  it  percolate. 

A  certain  rancher  on  the  banks  of  San  Jose  Creek,  in 
California,  saw  the  possibilities  of  water  alchemy  when 
many  settlers  on  dry  land  away  from  the  stream  in- 
effectually offered  large  sums  for  irrigation  water  from  the 
creek.  He  resolved  to  help  them  and  at  the  same  time 
put  by  a  little  nest-egg  for  himself.  Close  to  the  creek 
and  parallel  with  it  he  built  his  laboratory  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  water,  a  long  and  deep  tunnel.  Just  as  the 
alchemist  had  expected,  water  from 
the  creek  percolated  into  the  tunnel 
until  he  had  a  flow  of  a  hundred 
inches,  water  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  sufficient  to  irrigate 
five  hundred  acres  of  non-riparian 
land.  The  rancher  had  struck  a  for- 
tune and  he  might  be  looking  over 
the  1910  line  of  airships  today  if  the 
other  riparian  owners  had  not  ob- 
jected. They  accused  him  of  selling 
water  running  in  the  creek  and  be- 
longing to  them ,  of  depriving  them  of 
their  supply  for  the  benefit  of  his 
purse.  Righteously  indignant,  the 
alchemist  defied  his  accusers  to  point 
out  one  particle  of  running  water  in 
his  tunnel.  Every  drop  seeped,  per- 
colated, trickled  or  filtered  into  it. 
without  the  merest  suspicion  of  a 
running  stream,  and  with  his  ground 
water  he  could  do  what  he  pleased. 

The  courts  thought  otherwise. 
They  opined  that  there  was  a  slight 
hitch  in  the  process  because  the 
water  of  a  creek  remains  creek  water 
even  if  it  be  made  to  leak  surrep- 
titiously out  of  its  proper  bed. 
They  reminded  him  that  it  made  no 
difference  whether  he  scooped  sugar 
out  of  the  top  of  the  bag  by  the 
pound,  or  whether  he  put  a  pan 
under  a  wee  trickle  issuing  from  a 
(Concluded  on  Page  31) 
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'I  Always  Has 'ad— 'as  Had,  I  Should  Say- 
for  the  Nobility  " 


a  Partiality 


BELIEVE  me,  sir,  believe  me,  you  do  Tony  an 
(  injustice! " 
Lord  Raymes  looked  dryly  at  the  fervent  advo- 
cate and  then  glanced  at  his  son.  Through  the  arch  that 
separated  the  smoking-room  from  the  billiard-room  he 
could  see  Tony  practicing  losing  hazards  into  the  middle 
pocket. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  he  still  has  an  admirer  left,"  he 
replied. 

"  Meanin'  me?"  said  Algie  eagerly.  "  Gad,  sir,  he  has! 
I  put  a  deuced  high  value  on  Tony." 

"  I'll  let  you  have  him  for  two-and-six,  clothes  and  all," 
smiled  Tony's  parent. 

Algie's  pink  face  grew  pinker  and  his  voice  sank  to  an 
impassioned  murmur: 

"Excuse  me  sayin'  so,  sir,  but  aren't  you  just  a  little 
too  sarcastic  about  dear  old  Tony —sometimes,  you  know  ? 
Of  course,  I  know  you're  fond  of  him  " 

"In  a  purely  paternal  way,  I  assure  you,"  his  host 
gently  interposed. 

"But  look  here:  it's  not  his  fault  he  hasn't  " 

"  Brains?" 

"  Luck,  I  was  goin'  to  say." 

"Ah,  it's  want  of  luck  he  suffers  from,  is  it?" 

"Chiefly." 

"It's  a  devilish  nasty  complaint,  Algernon,"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "They  sometimes  have  to  bury  people 
for  it." 

Algie's  appeal  grew  the  more  earnest: 

"But  couldn't  you  do  something  for  him?  Excuse  my 
pressing  you,  but  he's  my  oldest  pal,  you  know." 

Lord  Raymes  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  was  as 
charming  an  old  nobleman  as  you  could  wish  to  meet,  but 
among  his  engaging  qualities  enthusiasm  had  never  been 
conspicuous.   Yet  even  he  was  affected  by  Algie's  ardor. 

"  You  are  a  remarkable  young  man,  Algie,"  he  observed. 
"For  your  sake  I  am  almost  tempted  to  give  him  another 
inning." 

"  I  knew  you'd  be  a  sportsman  " 

Lord  Raymes  interrupted  him  with  a  sedative  gesture. 
"Tony!"  he  called,  "come  here." 

Anthony  laid  down  his  cue  and  came  into  the  smoking- 
room. 

"Dear  old  Algie  bin  puttin'  in  his  oar?"  he  inquired 
amiably. 

"Trying  to,  dear  Tony,"  said  his  friend. 
"Any  luck?" 

Algie  glanced  at  Lord  Raymes. 

"You've  a  dear,  kind,  sportin'  guv'nor;  that's  what 
you  have,  Tony." 

Tony  smiled  open  approval  upon  his  father. 

"It  don't  need  a  very  extra  big  check;  what?"  he 
remarked  pleasantly. 

"  The  size  makes  no  difference  whatever." 

"Good  man!"  said  Tony. 

"Because,"  continued  Lord  Raymes,  "I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  you  another  penny." 

The  two  young  men  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation 
of  disapproval.   Yet  that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  unduly 


severe  appeared  from  the  charitable  tenor  of  Anthony's 
next  observation:  "  I  say,  Father,  you  can't  be  feelin'  fit." 

"  I  am  suffering  from  an  attack  of  your  own  complaint, 
Tony." 

"Mine— what's  that?" 

"Want  of  luck,  I  understand." 

Tony  appeared  seriously  concerned. 

"Anythin'  happened?" 

"You  have,  Tony;  that's  all." 

"Me!    Not— er— badly,  you  don't  mean;  what?" 

"Yes,  Tony,  a  sharp  attack.  I  have  glanced  through 
your  bills." 

His  son  smiled  reassuringly. 

"Oh,  the  bills  are  nothin'.  That  kind  of  fellow  is  used 
to  waitin'.   It's  only  the  I.  O.  U.'s  that  you  need  settle." 

"  I  shall  not  settle  them,"  replied  his  parent. 

"  Not  settle  a  debt  of  honor?" 

Algie  appeared  as  horrified  as  his  friend. 

"Surely,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  isn't  final?" 

"Final,"  Lord  Raymes  pronounced  with  emphasis. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  one  another  miserably, 
and  then  in  a  subdued  voice  Algernon  asked: 

"  But  what's  dear  old  Tony  goin'  to  do?" 

For  a  moment  a  sudden  animation  burned  in  the  old 
gentleman's  eye,  and  in  a  voice  that  rang  with  decision  he 
pronounced  the  one  word: 

"  Marry! " 

Tony  showed  no  answering  enthusiasm. 
"You've  suggested  that  before." 
"  I  suggest  it  again." 

"But,  dash  it,  I've  had  a  go  at  it.  I've  actually  been 
engaged  once." 

"Twice,  Tony,"  corrected  his  friend. 

"Oh,  twice;  so  it  was.    That's  not  bad." 

His  father  smiled  acidly. 

"And  I  bought  you  out  of  it  each  time." 

A  triumphant  smile  burst  through  the  gloom  of 
Anthony's  countenance. 

"  Now,  you  see!   There's  an  instance  of  my  bad  luck! " 

"  Two  instances,"  said  Lord  Raymes  gently;  "  do  your- 
self justice,  my  boy." 

"As  to  marryin'  heiresses,"  Tony  continued,  "I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but,  somehow,  I  never  seem  to  get  'em  in 
the  right  kind  of  corner.  When  I  catch  their  hands  I 
seem  to  lose  their  attention,  and  when  I  catch  their  atten- 
tion I  seem  to  lose  their  hands.  There's  a  trick  in  it,  I 
suppose." 

His  parent  regarded  him  inscrutably.    When  he  spoke 
it  was  with  the  same  air  of  bland  finality: 

"Well,  my  boy,  since  you  suffer  from  this  distressing 
weakness  it  is  clear  that  we  must  find  you  a  problem  so 
simple  that  you  can't  muddle  it,  even 
if  you  try." 

"It  mustn't  be  a  woman,  then." 

"  It  is  a  woman." 

The  young  men  exclaimed 
together : 

"What?  You  know  one?" 

"One,"  said  his  lordship  with  em- 
phasis; "your  last  chance,  Tony." 

"Who?" 

With  tantalizing  deliberation  Lord 
Raymes  selected  a  fresh  cigar.  Then, 
with  a  faint  smile  on  his  thin,  clean- 
shaven lips,  he  inquired  in  a  casual 

way: 

"  Did  you  ever  by  any  chance  hap- 
pen to  observe  one  of  my  female 
domestics  who  answers  .to  the  name 
of  Mary?" 

The  two  young  men  exchanged 
significant  glances. 

"I— er— have  noticed  her,"  con- 
fessed Tony;  "but— er— why  not 
stick  to  what  we  were  talkin'  " 

"She  leaves  tomorrow." 

"But,  I  say,"  expostulated  Tony, 
"I  assure  you  there's  nothin';  I've 
only  just  spoken  to  her  once— or 
twice— or  certainly  only  two  or  three 
times;  you  really  needn't  sack  her!  " 

"I  am  not  sacking  her,"  said  his 
father;  "she  is  retiring  to  the  front 
stairs.  It  seems  that  this  Mary 
Dishett  was  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  an  uncle  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. He  has  just  died,  leaving  her  "Who  Says  I  Can 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds."  Up  My  Mind  a 


"Three  hundred  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Algie 
in  an  awed  voice. 

"And  I  haven't  an  uncle  worth  sixpence!"  cried  Tony 
bitterly.    "What  about  luck  now?    Who  can  blame  me 
after  this  ?  It's  simply  luck ;  there's  nothing  else  the  mat- 
ter that  I  can  see.   Just  give  me  a  chance  like  that! " 
His  father  looked  at  him  steadily. 
'T  give  you  this  chance." 

For  a  moment  they  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  in  their 
amiable  blue  eyes,  until  at  length  his  meaning  penetrated 
to  their  understandings. 

"What!"  cried  Tony,  turning  very  pink  indeed,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  she  was  the  girl  you  meant?  You 
wouldn't  actually  let  me  marry  Mary!" 

"If  the  law  of  England  gave  me  sufficient  authority  I 
should  make  you." 

"But— but,"  stammered  the  unhappy  young  man — 
"but  wouldn't  it  be  morganatic?" 
"  Not  if  it  took  place  in  church." 
Algie  looked  exceedingly  serious. 

"Honestly,  sir,  would  you  ask  our  Tony,  our  own  dear 
Tony,  to  marry  a  servant?"  he  demanded. 

"In  the  first  place,"  replied  Lord  Raymes,  "she  will 
cease  to  be  a  servant  tomorrow  morning.  In  the  second, 
she  is  a  decidedly  superior  and  sensible  girl— in  that 
respect,  at  least,  as  well  equipped  as  our  dear  Tony.  In 
the  third,  I  see  no  possible  alternative.  I  have  always 
known  that  Tony  belonged  to  the  unemployable;  I  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  he  belonged,  also,  to  the  unmarryable. 
But  Providence  has  sent  Mary,  and  by  a  chance  too 
fortunate  to  be  called  mere  accident,  she  has  already 
found  favor  in  his  eyes.   I  suggest  that  he  marry  her.'' 

His  lordship  was  possessed  of  a  singularly-dignified 
presence,  and  these  weirds,  uttered  with  extreme  gravity, 
evidently  impressed  Algernon. 

"By  Jove,  you  know!  "  he  murmured. 
"But  haven't  you  any  family  pride,  Father?" 
"No,  Tony.    Not  enough  to  split." 
"Tony,"  his  friend  cried  suddenly,  "I  agree  with  Lord 
Raymes!    Ycu  have  no  choice  left.    It's  best,  dear  boy; 
it's  best.    She's  a  ripper.    And  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds!    I  envy  you,  Tony!" 

The  friend  of  his  youth  looked  at  him  plaintively.  They 
were  two  to  one  against  him  now,  and  he  had  always 
disliked  being  in  the  minority.  One  met  such  queer 
company  in  minorities:  fellows  with  dashed  ideas  and 
other  forms  of  bounder.  In  a  melancholy  voice  he  made 
his  first  concession: 

"  I  don't  mind  goin'  the  length  of  tossin'  you  for  her." 
"Good  sportsman  and  all  the  rest  of  it!"  cried  Algie 
in  uncontrollable  admiration;  "but  supposin'  you  lost. 

Who's  to  pay  your 
I.  O.  U.'s  "then; 
what?  " 

"I  see  your 
point,"  murmured 
Anthony. 

His  father 
watched  him  with 
a  comprehending 
eye. 

"  My  boy,"  said 
he,  "let  me  advise 
you  to  go  and  shut 
yourself  up  for  half 
an  hour  and  think 
it  over  quietly. 
Just  keep  repeating 
to  yourself,  '  Three 
hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  a 
pretty  girl  thrown 
in,  or  a  pickaxe  on 
the  Yukon,'  and 
make  up  your  mind 
w  h  ich  alternative 
you  prefer.  There 
is  no  third  choice, 
remember." 

"  You  won't  give 
me  even — er — well , 
I  don't  ask  for 
more  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds?" 

"I  shall  pay 
your  passage  to 

t  Do  the  Sportin'  Thins;  if  I  Make  ( Continued  on 

nd  All  the  Rest  of  it;  What?''  Ptige  38) 
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Peace,  for  Power,  for  War— ani^l  a  Girl 


By  Ed  wiii  Bal.iiiHj.ir  unci  William  MaeXI 


IIFTING  his  head 
.  from  the  table  at 
-*  which  he  sat  in  the 
little  cabin  that  was  his  prison,  Hayden  Colbert  had 
caught  sight  of  the  metal  cylinder  on  the  pigeon's  leg 
and,  half  rising,  had  stretched  his  hand  cautiously  be- 
tween the  bars  and  dragged  in  the  bird.  He  detached 
the  cylinder,  shut  the  pigeon  in  the  drawer  of  the  table, 
and  took  from  the  little  metal  case  Alice  Endicott's 
note  to  Detective  McBirnie.  At  sight  of  the  signature 
he  uttered  an  astonished  exclamation. 
"  Alice  at  Pinetop! " 

Then,  as  the  import  of  the  note— with  the  appeal  of 
its  last  repeated  words,  "  Send  help— send  help! "  grew 
clear  to  him,  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  strode  excitedly 
to  the  door.  But  with  his  hand  upon  the  knob  he  halted. 
He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

He  bit  his  lip  and  returned  to  the  table.  He  took  the 
pigeon  from  the  drawer,  refastened  the  message  to  its 
leg,  and  liberated  it  through  the  window. 

The  cabin  in  which  he  was  confined  was  about  twelve 
feet  square  and  solidly  constructed ;  its  door  was  locked 
on  the  outside,  its  three  small  windows  were  guarded 
with  iron  bars.  For  the  tenth  time  since  he  had  been 
shut  up  Colbert  tried  these  iron  bars  one  by  one,  but 
found  all  firm.  His  glance  coursed  rapidly  over  walls 
and  floor  for  some  tool  with  which  to  force  an  exit— 
a  file,  axe,  chisel,  saw;  but  there  were  no  tools  in  the 
cabin.  The  situation  required  deliberation.  He  sat 
down,  crossed  one  leg  of  his  oil-flecked  riding-breeches 
over  the  other,  and  took  a  short  pipe  from  the  pocket 
of  his  flannel  shirt.  But  the  white  flash  of  the  match 
which  he  struck  on  the  edge  of  the  table  brought  him 
suddenly  to  his  feet,  for  he  recognized  in  it  the  tool  for 
which  he  had  been  seeking. 

The  table  went  first;  he  overturned  it  with  its  four 
legs  against  the  wall  of  the  cabin  farthest  from  the  door. 
Into  the  space  between  the  table-legs  he  piled  frag- 
ments of  his  chairs  and  pieces  of  paper  from  the 
drawer  of  the  table.  Over  all  he  poured  the  contents 
of  his  kerosene  lamp.  He  lighted  the  pile  and  drew 
back  under  the  window  in  the  farthest  wall. 

The  cabin  caught  quickly  and  filled  rapidly  with  smoke. 
From  the  window  Colbert  saw  Racicot  rush  from  the 
stable  door;  then  others,  wildly  shouting. 

"  The  key!   Mon  Dieu,  the  key ! "  cried  Racicot. 

They  turned  one  to  another,  but  the  key  was  not 
forthcoming. 

A  man  dashed  off  to  get  it.  The  white  face  of  Alice 
Endicott  showed  suddenly  at  a  window  in  the  west  wing, 
and  was  the  last  sight  seen  by  Colbert  before  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  flames  drove  him  from  his  place.  Stifled, 
choking,  blinded,  he  crawled  to  the  center  of  the  cabin, 
away  from  the  blazing  walls.  He  had  miscalculated;  for 
he  had  expected  that  when  they  saw  the  cabin  afire  they 
would  unlock  the  door,  and  he  was  ready  when  the  door 
swung  open  to  make  a  break  for  liberty;  but  the  absence 
of  the  key  had  defeated  his  plan.  Suddenly  heavy  blows 
sounded  on  the  door,  which  they  were  trying  to  beat  in 
with  an  improvised  battering-ram.  But  by  now  the  little 
cabin  was  a  mass  of  flame,  and  as  the  door  crashed  inward 
they  drew  back  dismayed.  Then  Henri  Racicot  seized 
suddenly  a  coat  from  the  nearest  man,  wrapped  it  around 
his  head,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  crawled  through  the 
blazing  doorway ;  and  Colbert's  last  realization  before  the 
eddying  smoke  stifled  all  sensation  in  him  was  of  the 
Frenchman  frantically  grasping  at  his  shoulders  while  the 
shaking  ceiling  cascaded  sparks  upon  them. 

He  came  to  himself  in  the  open  air,  a  jargon  of  foreign 
tongues  about  him,  as  the  bearded  men  bent  over  him. 
Through  his  lashes  he  saw  Racicot  on  his  knees  at  his  side. 

"He  comes  awake  presently,"  the  Frenchman  assured 
them  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

Colbert  tried  his  limbs  stealthily  and  found  them  whole. 
His  fingers  closed  on  Racicot's  revolver,  and,  as  the 
Frenchman  rose,  it  came  away  and  remained  in  his  hand. 
The  group  uttered  a  cry  of  warning,  but  in  that  instant 
Colbert  had  regained  his  feet,  swept  aside  a  burly  German 
who  blocked  his  way,  and  broke  for  the  house. 

"Shoot  not!  Shoot  not,  Bonnefoi!"  screamed  Racicot, 
throwing  himself  bodily  on  one  of  the  men  who  had 
drawn  a  revolver,  and  he  forced  up  the  gun,  which  was 
discharged  in  the  air. 

Colbert  reached  the  steps  and  halted,  turned  and  swept 
his  pursuers  threateningly  with  his  revolver,  and  brought 
them  to  a  momentary  stand;  then  he  turned  again, 
dashed  into  the  house  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
The  silent  German  woman  alone  blocked  his  way;  he 
grasped  her  keys  from  the  hand  she  put  forth  to  check 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    EDMUND  FREDERICK 


"And  Now,  Monsieur,  Since  Your 
Parole  is  Terminate',  the  Pistol  in  Your  Pocket,  Please !  " 

him,  and  he  drove  open  with  his  foot  the  door  to  the  west 
wing  and  sped  down  the  white-walled  corridor  toward  the 
room  at  the  end,  where  he  had  seen  Alice  Endicott. 

"Alice!  Alice!"  he  beat  loudly  upon  her  door  in  his 
excitement.  "  You  are  still  here ?  I  have  come  in  time? 
It  is  I,  Hayden." 

"Hayden?"  he  heard  her  answering  cry  of  relief. 

"Yes;  I  was  in  the  little  house  where  your  pigeon 
stopped,  and  I  read  your  note." 

"That  was  you,  then,  and— you  sent  the  letter  on?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  But  you  are  safe,  Alice?  I  can  come 
in?" 

"I  am  safe;  but  you,  Hayden?  Come,  of  course!" 
she  cried,  tugging  at  the  doorknob.  "But  they  have 
locked  me  in.    I  have  no  key! " 

"  I  have  it! "  He  shot  the  bolt,  entered  and  relocked  the 
door. 

"You  are  burned!"  She  caught  him  as,  scorched  and 
blackened,  he  turned  to  her. 

"  Only  my  clothes."  He  put  her  off  and  glanced  quickly 
about  the  apartment.  "It  was  the  only  way  I  could  get 
out.  But  you  are  here  alone,  Alice?"  he  pressed  quickly. 
"Where  is  your  father?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Hayden!  Racicot,  who  carried  me 
off,  would  tell  me  only  that  he  has  him  locked  up.  He 
said  he  had  you  locked  up,  too— and  Roland  is  locked  up 
and  the  German  who  got  him,  Eller.  And  Racicot  will 
not  let  me  see  father  until  " 

She  stopped  and  shuddered.  "Racicot  wants  me  to 
love  him,  Hayden! " 

"  Then  he  has  taken  a  fine  way  to  make  you  do  it.  So 
Racicot  carried  you  off?"  Colbert's  face  darkened  under 
its  soot.  "  Yet  Racicot  has  just  saved  my  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own — twice  saved  it,  from  the  fire  and  when  one  of 
the  others  was  going  to  shoot.  Heaven  knows  why  he 
should  risk  his  life  for  me,  Alice!  Knowing  his  plans,  I 
should  think  — but  here  he  comes  now,  and  perhaps  he  will 
explain! " 

He  swung  from  the  girl  as  the  door  he  had  locked  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  crashed  in,  there  came  a  rush  of  steps 
down  the  passage  and  a  loud  knock  at  the  room  door. 

"Monsieur  Colbert!" 

"Yes,  Racicot! " 

"You  are  most  clever,  Monsieur  Colbert,  and  have 
fooled  every  one— especially  me,  who  face'  death  to  go 
into  the  fire  and  get  you.  In  return  for  which  you 
steal  my  pistol.    Is  that  American  gratitude?    But  I 


irn  ip<nr      would  like  well  to  know 
6&  a-  g-y        how  you  hope  to  profit 
by  it?" 

"  I  can  discuss  gratitude,  Racicot,  after  Miss  Endicott 
is  safe,"  Colbert  returned;  "and  about  that  we  will 
negotiate." 

"Negotiate?  No!  I  will  break  down  the  door, 
Monsieur  Colbert— unless  you  surrender!" 

Colbert  pushed  to  one  corner  the  girl,  who  had  come 
beside  him,  and,  turning  the  cylinder  of  the  revolver, 
found  the  chambers  full. 

"I'll  have  three  shots  through  the  door  while  you're 
breaking  it  down,  and  three  after  it  has  fallen,  Racicot. 
Think  it  over!"  he  called  back  coolly. 

"That  Ls  true,"  the  Frenchman  admitted  after  an 
instant's  hesitation.  "Well— of  negotiation,  then! 
What  must  I  give,  Monsieur  Colbert?" 

"  First,"  Colbert  glanced  at  the  girl,  "  MLss  Endicott 
is  to  be  taken  at  once  to  her  father.  Second,  I'm  to 
keep  the  revolver.  Third,  I'm  to  be  lodged  where  I 
can  stand  guard  over  Mr.  Endicott  and  Miss  Endicott. 
That's  all!" 

"Eh,  Men!—  and  in  return?"  the  Frenchman  queried. 
"In  return,"  Colbert  replied,  "I  give  you  my  word 
not  to  try  to  escape  or  to  interfere  in  what  you  are  doing, 
as  long  as  she  is  safe,  and  to  use  the  revolver  only  in 
defense  of  Mr.  Endicott  and  his  daughter  or— myself." 
"You  must  give  me  the  revolver,  Monsieur  Colbert." 
"You  know  you  can  trust  me,"  Colbert  objected. 
"You  know  I  cannot  trust  you! " 

"Ah,  well! "  the  Frenchman  said  after  a  considerable 
pause.  "It  is  my  fault  always  to  be  too  generous. 
I  accept  your  terms.  I  leave  you  your  arms  and 
•  liberty,  Monsieur  Colbert,  upon  the  promise  to  employ 
both  in  the  protection  of  mademoiselle,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  me  as  long  as  you  are  safe."  He  spoke 
hastily  in  French  to  his  comrades.  "Open  now,  mon- 
sieur," he  called  back  to  Colbert,  "and  follow  with 
mademoiselle  to  Monsieur  Endicott,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  her  father! " 

Colbert  unlocked  the  door,  revolver  in  hand,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  corridor.  The  Frenchman,  true  to' 
his  word,  had  already  retreated  a  little  down  the  passage 
with  his  foreign  allies,  and  now  returned  alone  to  take  the 
Americans  to  the  other  wing  of  the  house. 

"I  am  grateful  to  you,  Racicot,"  Colbert  pocketed  the 
pistol  and  held  out  his  hand,  "for  saving  my  life  at  that 
risk.  I  want  you  to  know  it;  but— will  you  satisfy  a 
perhaps  pardonable  curiosity  as  to  why  you  did  it?" 

"It  requires  not  gratitude,  Monsieur  Colbert!" 
Racicot  grinned  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  eying  Alice, 
who  had  followed  Colbert  out  into  the  hall.  "  Recall  the 
first  Napoleon,  who  loved  not  his  own  brothers,  but  who 
preserved  Fouche,  who  plotted  against  him.  Now.  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  first  Napoleon  spared  Fouche, 
his  minister  of  police,  I  have  preserve'  you." 

"What  was  that  reason,  Racicot?"  Colbert  inquired, 
half  smothering  a  smile  as  he  followed  down  the  corridor. 

"Because  he  had  need  of  him."  The  Frenchman  dis- 
missed the  matter  with  an  airy  flourish.  "But  enter  now. 
mademoiselle !  "  He  unlocked  and  threw  open  a  door  before 
which  a  silent  foreigner  had  been  standing  guard;  "enter 
and  find  your  father! " 

Colbert  appreciated  at  once  that  the  long,  low,  heavy- 
paneled  English  breakfast-room  into  which  the  French- 
man ushered  them  had  been  turned  into  a  temporary 
prison.  The  high,  narrow,  leaded  windows,  which  in  the 
ordinary  state  would  scarcely  have  permitted  a  man's 
body  to  squeeze  through,  had  been  hastily  secured  on  the 
outside  by  the  nailing  across  of  thick  wood  slats;  and 
outside  the  windows  a  companion  to  the  silent  guard  in  the 
hall  was  tramping  to  and  fro.  All  this  Colbert's  mind 
took  in  mechanically;  for  the  whole  of  his  conscious 
attention  was  centered  upon  the  three  men  at  a  table, 
surprised  by  the  hasty  opening  of  the  door,  at  their  mid- 
morning  meal. 

The  one  nearest  the  door,  he  saw  at  once,  was  Travis; 
the  second  the  German.  Eller;  the  third— and  though  he 
sat  facing  the  door  Colbert  scarcely  recognized  him  as  the 
man  he  had  called  upon  in  Washington  five  days  before — 
was  the  American  Secretary  of  War. 

"What?  Alice!  You  here!"  Travis  leaped  to  his  feet, 
bewildered  at  the  sight  of  the  group  in  the  door.  But  the 
girl,  as  Racicot  stood  out  of  her  way.  sped  past  him  and 
threw  her  arms  about  her  father.  The  bearded  German, 
napkin  in  hand,  stood  a  moment,  then  reseated  himself 
and  stolidly  resumed  his  eating. 

"Alice!"  Travis  cried.  "What  are  you  doing  here? 
How  did  you  get  here?    This,  I  suppose"— he  swung 
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bitterly  now  upon  Colbert— "is  some 
more  of  your  work ! " 

"My  work?  No;  Racicot  brought 
her  here  last  night,"  Colbert  returned 
brusquely,  replying  as  much  to  the 
father's  glance  as  to  Travis'  direct 
challenge.  "And,  Mr.  Endicott,  I 
hope  they  told  you— orthat  you  could 
understand  it,  at  least — that  immedi- 
ately after  locking  you  here  they 
locked  me  up,  too,  and  that  I  have 
had  no  part  in  this  plot  against  you. 
I  came  for  you  that  night  and  brought 
you  here,  as  I  then  told  you,  believing 
that— unless  you  could  persuade  or 
prevent  them— these  foreigners  would 
make  off  at  once  to  Europe  with 
my  machines  to  sell  them  for  war 
purposes  to  the  highest  bidder.  When 
Racicot  betrayed  me  and  seized  the 
machine  himself  to  wage  world  war, 
holding  you  here  for  ransom  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  his  project,  I  hope  I  do 
not  have  to  assure  you  that  I  had  as 
little  part  in  that  as  in  bringing 
Alice  here! " 

"Racicot  himself  boasted  to  me," 
the  Secretary  answered  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  girl  clinging  to  him, 
"that  he  had  locked  you  up." 

"And  I  gave  Racicot  the  opportu- 
nity which  he  used  to  carry  me  off," 
Alice  Endicott  defended,  "because  he 
told  me  in  a  letter  that  you,  Father, 
were  in  danger! " 

"In  danger  ?  "  The  Secretary  faced 
the  Frenchman. 

"It  was  a  decoy  only,  monsieur," 
Racicot  shrugged  with  upheld  palms 
deprecatingly.  "Believe  me,  it 
would  desolate  me  if  harm  happen' 
Monsieur  Endicott;  so  I  have  endanger'  you  only  in  my 
note  for  the  pleasure  of  Mademoiselle  Alice's  presence !  V 

"  Racicot,  you  are  a  scoundrel! " 

"It  may  be,  monsieur;  but  I  will  have  much  company 
among  the  great  ones.  Is  it  because  I  carried  off  Madem- 
oiselle Alice  that  I  am  a  scoundrel?  All  goes  in  love  and 
— pouf !  it  is  too  old  a  saying!  Or  is  it.  because  I  ask  a 
ransom?  Monsieur  Endicott,  my  negotiations  go  not 
rapidly  enough  with  your  Government;  would  it  not  be 
well  if  you,  in  your  own  name,  send  them  a  message  asking 
that  the  ransom  be  paid?" 

"Never!"  cried  the  Secretary  of  War  promptly. 

"Perhaps  Monsieur  Endicott  does  not  appreciate  the 
need  of  his  presence  in  Washington.  Let  me  tell,  then:  I, 
like  other  Governments,  have  in  Washington  my  repre- 
sentative— not  recognized,  it  is  true,  by  the  American 
Government,  but  very  useful  for  all  that;  for  he  sends  me 
messages— the  Italian,  Caviale.  I  will  tell  you  the  mes- 
sage he  sent  this  morning:  Yesterday,  in  the  German 
Reichstag  a  test  vote  was  taken.  It  was  on  some  matter 
unimportant,  insignificant !— it  concerned,  if  I  recall, 
farm  lands — but,  the  German  Government  having  intro- 
duce' the  measure,  it  serve'  to  test  the  popularity  of  the 
Government.  The  vote  is— how  do  you  say?— over- 
whelming; never  has  the  German  Government  been  so 
popular  as  now,  when  it  has  almost  forced  England  into 
war.  And  it  is  expect'  now  everywhere— in  Europe,  in 
America,  in  Asia — that  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  Germany 
will  declare  war  upon  England." 

"Racicot!    Racicot!"  a  cry  arose  suddenly  without. 

"It  is  Bonnefoi!"  the  Frenchman  interrupted  himself. 
"Think  well,  Monsieur  Endicott,  whether  you  will  not 
send  that  message  to  your  Government  advising  them  to 
pay  the  ransom ! "  He  saluted  them  hastily  and  went  out. 
Through  the  leaded,  barred  windows  Colbert  watched  him 
curiously,  running  after  Bonnefoi  up  the  rocky  path  that 
led,  he  knew,  toward  the  "wireless"  tower.  Then  the 
young  American  swung  back  to  the  girl  and  her  father. 

"My  personal  danger  in  this  is  nothing,  I  suppose  you 
understand,"  the  Secretary  of  War  said  to  him  sternly, 
"compared  to  the  national  peril  — I  might  better  say, 
international  peril  to  peace,  Colbert,  which  my  absence 
from  Washington  involves  at  this  crisis.  I  can  pardon 
freely  and  gladly,  Hayden,"  he  tried  to  add  more  kindly, 
"all  the  personal  indignities.  But  I  cannot  acquit  you,  as 
the  President  cannot  acquit  me,  of  the  public  results  of 
my  detention  here.  Today  my  note  in  reply  to  the  German- 
English  dispute  was  to  be  made  public! " 

"A  pretty  mess  you  have  got  me  into,  too,  Hayden!" 
Travis  turned  fiercely  upon  Colbert  also. 

"I  got  you  into  a  mess,  Travis?"  Colbert  shot  back  to 
him,  clenching  his  fist. 

"Yes,  you!"  Travis  returned  even  more  hotly,  while 
the  German  beside  him  arose  again  and  stood  as  though 
on  the  watch  for  a  physical  encounter;  but  the  young 
millionaire  turned  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  "I  have 
spent  the  last  three  years  and  more  than  eight  hundred 
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thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Endicott,  in  experiments  and  in 
assembling  to  work  together  all  the  men  from  all  coun- 
tries who  have  had  part  in  the  development  of  flying 
machines.  I  engage  Bonnefoi,  who  assisted  Wright  in 
France;  Meldazis,  who  was  one  of  Santos  Dumont's 
assistants;  Eller,  here,  of  Berlin;  Pocrass;  Loderbauer; 
Caviale;  Racicot;  and— I  hire  and  pay  him,  too— you, 
Colbert.  And  I  keep  you  all  working  together  under  my 
pay  until  at  last  I  take  the  aeroplane  out  of  the  class  of 
proving-ground  experiments  and  the  flying  machine,  made 
by  my  money,  is  as  safe  as  the  railroad,  simpler  than  the 
automobile,  and  faster  and  good  for  better  distances  than 
either;  and  then  you  " 

"You  take  the  aeroplane  out  of  the  experimental  class!  " 
Colbert  burst  in  upon  him.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Alice- 
Mr.  Endicott,"  he  cried.  "But  you,  Travis— ah,  yes,  I 
grant,"  he  conceded,  "that  the  machines  were  made  by 
your  money;  but  by  whose  ideas  and  designs? " 

"By  whose?"  Travis  took  him  back  again  as  bitterly. 
"By  the  ideas  and  designs  of  you  all  together — you  with 
the  rest  — I  included  you!" 

"No;  not  with  the  rest,  as  you  very  well  know, 
Travis!"  Colbert  returned.  "Rather  against  all  the  rest 
and  in  spite  of  their  ideas;  the  ideas  which  I  alone  repre- 
sented made  these  machines  possible." 

"You?  And  what  were  you  ?  You  were  broke  when  the 
New  Netherlands  Trust  busted!  You  didn't  know  where 
your  next  meal  was  coming  from!  I  took  you  out  of  the 
gutter  " 

"You  got  your  money's  worth,  wherever  you  took  me 
from!  If  it  were  not  so,  or  if  any  of  the  others  or  all  of 
them  together  were  promising  practical  results,  why  did 
you  pack  them  all  over  here  after  me  when  I  decided  to 
finish  the  work  this  side  of  the  water?  When  Caviale 
wanted  the  final  work  to  be  done  outside  of  Rome,  when 
Racicot  wanted  it  brought  nearer  Paris,  and  your  own 
Eller  wanted  the  first  perfected  machine  to  be  tried  over 
the  parade  grounds  about  Berlin — why  did  you  move 
your  foreigners  after  me  when  I  said  I  would  turn  out 
the  finished  machine  near  no  capital  but  Washington? 
Because  you  knew  that  the  automatic  control— which  I 
was  able  to  perfect — was  the  essential  secret  of  keeping 
the  aeroplane  balanced  in  the  air,  and  that  the  internal- 
combustion  fuel — my  secret  formula — was  the  only  thing 
which  could  keep  the  motors  running  steadily  without 
missing  or  heating  and  keep  the  machines  safely  in  the 
air  over  long  distances.  I  demanded  to  finish  the  work  near 
Washington,  as  I  began  it  in  Alsace,  under  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  aeroplane — if  we  perfected  it — 
would  be  given  to  no  Government  before  our  own! " 

"I  appreciate  all  that,  Colbert! "  Travis  put  in  hastily, 
flushing  strangely.  "But,  having  given  in  to  you  as  you 
have  wanted  things,  it  only  makes  it  worse  for  you  for 
letting  this  crazy  Frenchman  get  it  away  from  you  and 
make  monkeys  of  us  all!  " 

"I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  have  it  stolen  than 
sold  from  me,  Travis! " 


"Why  do  you  look  at  me  when  you 
say  that,  Colbert?" 

' '  Do  you  dare  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion?  Mr.  Endicott" — Colbert 
turned  to  make  his  reply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War — ' '  you  remember,  five 
days  ago  when  I  came  for  you,  I  told 
you  how— when  I  saw  that  my  fuel 
formula  held  the  secret  of  the  really 
successful  flying  machine— I  kept  it  a 
secret  to  myself.  I  told  you  that 
night  how  the  German,  Eller,  had 
stolen  that  secret  from  me  and  Racicot 
had  taken  it  again  from  him,  and  that 
only  by  at  once  preventing  these  men 
from  taking  that  secret  abroad  could 
the  aeroplane  be  saved!  I  told  you 
that  the  formula  was  stolen  by  Eller 
frcm  the  safe,  in  some  inexplicable 
way;  for  I  did  not  know  then,  as  I 
have  found  out  since  I  have  been 
locked  up  here,  that  Eller  was  all  the 
time  the  secret  confidant  and  merely 
the  agent  for  Travis ;  that  at  the  same 
time  Travis  gave  me  the  keys  to  the 
strong-boxes  here— in  which  to  keep 
my  secrets— he  gave  duplicates— as  I 
know  now— to  Eller  to  steal  them  and 
take  them  to  sell  to  Germany !  And 
but  for  Racicot  capturing  Eller  with 
them  and  locking  him  up  here  they 
would  surely  be  so  sold  today!  " 

"  To  sell  to  Germany! "  Alice  Endi- 
cott was  the  first  to  cry  out  as  Colbert 
swung  back  to  face  the  man  against 
whom  he  raised  this  charge.  "Oh, 
Roland,  can  it  be  true— you  meant  to 
— to  sell  the  machines  to  Germany 
—for  war?" 

"  Only  such  a  fool  as  Colbert  would 
think  it,"  Travis  denied  indignantly. 
"But  if  you  mean,  did  I  mean  to  give  the  aeroplane  to 
the  Government  that  would  use  it  for  real  power  and 
give  to  me  part  of  the  power  which  comes  from  it — 
to  Germany?  Yes.  Why  should  I,  Alice,  give  this  to  the 
raw  United  States?  Fulton  gave  it  his  steamship;  and 
what  honor  did  this  Government  do  him?  Morse  gave 
it  the  telegraph;  and  what  power  or  position  did  this 
Government  give  him?  Ericsson  gave  the  United  States 
the  Monitor  and  turret  and— when  he  died  they  re- 
turned his  body  to  Sweden.  Even  the  Wrights,  when 
they  were  the  first  to  fly  even  for  a  few  moments,  had  to  go 
abroad  for  their  real  reward  and  recognition.  Did  you 
think,  Alice,  when  I  told  you  last  fall  of  the  power  and 
position  I  meant  to  win  for  you  from  my  work  I  was 
crazy  enough  to  think  this  ungrateful  republic  would  ever 
give  us  either,  no  matter  what  I  gave  them?  No;  but  I 
have  both  already  promised  for  us  in  Germany,  where,  if  it 
interests  you  "  — he  swung  now  in  prouder  defiance  from  the 
girl  to  the  others— "I  have  put  the  Government  in  pos- 
session of  the  working  models  and  every  principle  of  my 
aeroplane,  except  those  which  my  employee,  Colbert, 
has  kept  secret  not  only  from  his  fellow-workmen  but 
dishonestly  kept  from  me,  also!  " 

"  I  knew"  — Colbert  clenched  his  hands— "that  up  to  the 
time  we  left  Alsace  you  had  kept  the  German  Government 
informed  of  what  we  were  doing;  but  I  did  not  know, 
though  I  took  the  precaution  of  transferring  the  work  to 
America  and  of  keeping  secret  the  most  important  part  of 
what  I  had  discovered— I  did  not  know,  until  I  discov- 
ered that  Eller  was  your  agent,  that,  in  spite  of  our 
original  agreement  and  your  repeated  promises  to  me,  you 
were  continuing  to  furnish  information  to  Germany!" 

"Germany  is  a  goot  country,"  Eller  put  in  phleg- 
matically. 

"There  is  no  difference,  ethically,"  Travis  asserted, 
"between  giving  the  aeroplane  to  Germany  or  to  the 
United  States;  and  I  did  not  know,"  his  lip  curled  con- 
temptuously, "when  I  got  Colbert  into  this  affair,  that  he 
was  such  a  patriot." 

"Patriot?  Call  it  patriotism,  if  you  wish,  but  it  is  not 
blind  patriotism!  Mr.  Endicott!  "—Colbert  swung  again 
to  the  Secretary  of  War— "you,  as  American  delegate 
more  than  once  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
know  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  claims  arbitrated  there 
concern,  as  at  least  one  party  to  the  dispute,  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  Most  of  all,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  stand  for  the  settlement  of  international  diffi- 
culties by  arbitration.  They  stand  for  peace;  while  the 
peoples  of  continental  Europe  are  still  unable  to  shake 
themselves  free  of  the  ever-present  idea  of  an  appeal  to 
war,  which  their  huge  standing  armies  indicate.  I  am  not 
willing,  Mr.  Endicott— yes,  I  would  go  to  any  lengths  to 
prevent  the  aeroplane  which  my  ideas  have  made  per- 
fect from  becoming  the  war  engine  that  it  must  become 
in  European  hands.  No,  no!"  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
toward  the  Secretary  passionately,  "it  must  put  an  end 
to  the  struggles  of  the  nations,  not  serve  to  make  them 
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still  more  horriblel  Its  terrible  power  must  be  confined 
to  a  safe  hand,  and  there  is  none  safer  than  that  of  the 
United  States— this  broad  land  in  which  the  immigrant 
men  of  Europe  have  laid  aside  their  Old  World  hates  and 
ancient  rancors  to  build  together  a  nation  whose  ideal  is 
peace  and  whose  conquests  are  social,  commercial  and 
pacific! " 

"I  appreciate  your  position,  Colbert,"  the  Secretary  of 
War  answered  with  quick  sympathy. 

"And  I,  too,  Hayden!"  the  girl  cried,  turning  on  the 
young  American  a  shining  face.  "Your  ideas  are  true 
and  beautiful— are  they  not,  Father?" 

But  the  American  Secretary  of  War  was  pacing  the 
room  nervously  now,  his  high-bred,  kindly  face  drawn  and 
white  with  a  fuller  realization  of  his  responsibilities  and 
the  terrible  consciousness  that— due  to  his  detention— his 
Government  must  be  acting  through  one  of  the  most 
critical  international  complications  of  its  history  without 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

"That  accounts  for  everything!"  He  turned  back  to 
them  almost  terribly.  "Germany  has  stopped  its  other 
war  preparations,  of  course,  to  devote  all  its  armories  to 
making  these  engines  of  war,  so  dreadful  that  a  single  one 
could  destroy  a  hostile  capital.  It  lacks  only  the  secrets 
Colbert  has  retained  to  make  it  the  invincible  war  lord  of 
Europe,  of  the  world— and  it  is  in  hourly  expectation  of 
receiving  these  from  Travis!"  He  whitened  at  the  reali- 
zation and— disregarding  Travis  as  though  he  were  not 
present — he  caught  Colbert's  arm.  "Racicot  was  right! 
I  must  get  back  to  Washington  at  once— in  any  way— at 
any  cost,  Colbert!"  he  cried  tensely. 

He  had  swung  back  to  the  window  and,  in  excitement, 
was  gazing  out  through  the  slats  over  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains toward  Washington.  Suddenly,  with  a  swift  shudder 
of  hope,  his  fingers  bore  deeper  into  the  young  man's  arm. 

"Look!"  He  pointed  to  the  now  unsentineled  space 
beneath  the  window.  "Pocrass,  the  Pole,  who  was  set  to 
guard  us,  is  gone.  See,  the.re  is  some  excitement  in  the 
wireless  tower,  and  he  has  gone  there  after  Racicot. 
Without  him  here,"  the  Secretary  put  his  hand  upon  the 
back  of  a  heavy  chair  and  caught  it  toward  him,  "we  can 
beat  out  these  slats  and  escape!  And  once  out,"  his  eyes 
caught  the  pistol  in  Colbert's  pocket,  "you  are  armed! 
Somehow  you  can  stop  them — hold  them  back  so  that  I 
can  get  to  Washington!  Quick— quick!  "  The  Secretary 
himself  had  picked  up  the  chair  as  he  spoke  and  crashed 
it  through  the  window. 

The  leads  and  glass  burst  out  in  flying  fragments;  but 
the  square  legs  of  the  chair  bruised  themselves,  scarcely 
shaking  the  beams  that  barred  the  opening.  Again  he 
raised  the  chair  and  beat  it  through  the  wrecked  window, 
with  only  the  same  effect. 

"Here,  Hayden!  "—with  tingling  hands  he  thrust  the 
heavy  chair  toward  the  young  man— "strike  now— strike! 
You  have  the  strength!" 

"And  break  the  way  for  the  two  behind  us  to  escape 
and  communicate  with  Berlin  while  you  are  getting  to 
Washington?  "   Colbert  caught  the  elder  man  in  his  grasp. 
"What  gain  would  it  be  to  get 
your  information  to  Washing- 
ton if  at  the  same  time  Travis  i 
could  send  Berlin  the  last  secret 
of  the  machines?    Besides,  I 
am  on  parole,"  he  confessed, 
"neither  to  try  to  escape  nor 
aid  you  in  escaping.    It  is  the 
only  way  I  could  protect  Alice." 

"You  mean  you  cannot  help 
me?  Quickly— quickly,  Hay- 
den! What  else  can  we  do?  In 
another  moment  our  chance 
must  be  gone.  Oh,  see!"  he 
sank  back  hopelessly,  "they 
send  another  guard  already!" 
He  pointed  out  the  window  to 
a  man  with  a  gun  who  was  com- 
ing on  the  run  to  replace 
Pocrass. 

"Loderbauer!  It  is  Loder- 
bauer!  Py  Gott!  and  all  the 
rest  are  away ! "  Eller,  the  Ger- 
man, sprang  suddenly  toward 
the  window,  but  Travis  pulled 
him  back. 

"It  is  the  Spaniard — Mel- 
dazis,  you  f ool !  "  Travis  checked 
his  ally  angrily. 

"  So  Loderbauer,  being  a  Ger- 
man, is  also  on  your  side — 
secretly,  Travis?"  Colbert 
searched  their  faces  with  a  quick 
glance.  "  I  might  have  guessed ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  know 
that!  But,  Mr.  Endicott,  since 
it  is  the  Spaniard  and  not  Lo- 
derbauer who  is  coming,  perhaps 
we  can  do  something  yet! 
Racicot  asked  you  half  an  hour 


ago  to  send  a  message  to  Washington.  If  you  will  write  to 
the  President  a  warning  of  what  you  have  learned  here 
perhaps  Racicot,  in  his  eagerness  for  the  ransom,  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  send  it,  if  only  as  an  evidence  to  the 
Government  that  he  holds  you  here.  At  least,  I  can  urge 
him  to  send  it  without  breaking  my  parole." 

"Your  parole,  senor?"  The  Spaniard  outside  echoed 
the  word  as  he  stuck  his  rifle  through  the  window.  "Is  it 
in  this  way  you  keep  your  parole?  — breaking  windows, 
trying  to  escape! " 

"You  are  wrong,  Meldazis,"  Colbert  answered  curtly. 
"I  did  not  break  the  window;  and  I  have  just  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Endicott  to  send  a  message  to  Washington,  as 
Racicot  asked  him  to  this  morning." 

"Ah!  The  message!"  The  Spaniard's  face  lighted 
eagerly.  "Racicot  will  be  glad  to  get  that  message.  Give 
it  to  me  through  the  window." 

"We  must  see  Racicot  first." 

"He  is  busy  in  the  wireless  tower.  I  will  take  the 
Secretary  Endicott  to  him  with  the  message." 

"And  leave  his  daughter  here — without  him?  It  is 
impossible,  Meldazis." 

"How  then?"  asked  the  Spaniard,  frowning.  "Come! 
Arrange  it! " 

"Mr.  Endicott  will  give  me  the  message,  and  I  will  go 
with  you  to  Racicot.  Write,  Mr.  Endicott,  write  at  once." 
Colbert  spun  quickly  back  to  the  Secretary,  who  took  a 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  wrote  speedily  upon  the  back 
of  an  envelope. 

"  Muchas  gracias,  Senor  Colbert."  The  Spaniard  exam- 
ined carefully  the  condition  of  the  window-bars,  and  made 
for  the  door  of  the  hallway  leading  to  the  room. 

"Even  if  Racicot  will  not  send  the  message,"  Colbert 
stepped  to  Alice's  side  and  whispered  rapidly,  "it  will  gain 
time.  Before  now  your  pigeon — which  I  have  not  for- 
gotten— must  have  reached  Washington,  and  help  must 
be  on  the  way.  Tell  your  father  that  when  you  get  a 
chance." 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  steadily  to  his  and  nodded.  He 
touched  her  hand  for  the  fraction  of  an  instant,  then 
turned;  but  Travis,  who  had  stood  back  unwillingly  while 
Colbert  was  speaking  to  the  girl,  now  came  forward  boldly 
as  Endicott  handed  him  the  paper. 

"I  must  see  that  message,  Colbert!"  he  commanded 
tensely.  "  This  is  no  personal  matter  of  Mr.  Endicott 's  or 
Alice's;  it  is  political— and  it  concerns  me!  You  won't? 
Then  I  must  take  it!  Eller!  "  he  called  the  burly  German 
to  his  aid  as  he  sprang  toward  Colbert. 

But  while  Endicott,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
German  leaped  forward,  moved  toward  the  belligerents, 
too,  the  Spaniard  shot  back  the  bolts  of  the  door  and, 
entering,  pushed  his  rifle-barrel  between  the  men.  He 
parted  them  with  an  astonished  succession  of  oaths, 
dragged  Colbert  not  unwillingly  from  the  room,  and  has- 
tened to  bolt  and  secure  the  door,  at  the  other  side  of 
which  Travis  and  his  ally  beat  loudly. 

"So,  senor,  you  are  not  the  happy  family  in  your  cap- 
tivity, I  see!"  the  Spaniard  panted.    "I  must  return 
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quickly —quickly,  senor!"  He  pointed  Colbert  down  the 
corridor,  dashed  open  the  outer  door  and  hurried  him  up 
the  rocky  path  to  the  wireless  tower,  where  Racicot  and 
two  of  the  other  confederates  had  disappeared. 

The  three  men  within,  as  Colbert  made  out  even  before 
they  came  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  operating-room 
of  the  tower,  were  engaged  in  angry  discussion.  As  the 
Spaniard  pushed  his  prisoner  into  the  room,  trying  to 
make  his  explanation  heard  over  the  recriminations  of  the 
others,  all  three  — Racicot,  Bonnefoi  and  Pocrass,  the 
giant  Pole— whirled  to  them  with  faces  distorted  by  the 
rage  and  disappointment  each  had  been  trying  to  unload 
upon  the  other. 

"What!  again  I  see  you,  Monsieur  Colbert!"  Racicot, 
the  first  to  turn,  screamed  with  exasperation.  "I  sicken 
at  the  sight  of  you.    You  have  break  your  parole!" 

"No;  he  comes  with  the  message  from  Endicott  to  his 
Government,"  Meldazis  interposed. 

"To  his  Government?  Pouf!  to  the  devil  with  such 
Government!  Of  what  use  is  the  message  now?"  the 
Frenchman  shrieked.  "But  let  us  see!"  He  seized  the 
message,  scanned  it  with  bloodshot  eyes,  tore  it  across, 
crumpled  it  in  his  hand  and  hurled  it  from  him.  "As  I 
thought,  words  only— words— words!  Diahle!  Sacre!" 
He  seized  Colbert  by  the  arm.  "Figure  to  yourself.  By 
courage  I  obtain  to  your  Secretary  of  War.  Who  but  I 
could  have  done  it?  Therefore,  I  ask  a  ransom  — one  mil- 
lion dollars— one  little,  insignificant  million!  What  Is 
that  to  so  great  a  country? — a  bagatelle!  On  my  word,  I 
had  thought  first  to  ask  fifty  million!  Yesterday,  the  day 
before — even  earlier  this  morning,  they  were  ready  enough 
to  consider  and  question  of  it.  But  now,  all  at  once,  they 
have  thrown  over— refuse'  all  by  wireless  message! 
Monsieur  Endicott  is  so  quickly  worth  nothing  to  the 
American  Government  that  they  will  send  not  one  cent 
now  for  their  Secretary  of  War!" 

"Not  one  cent  to  us  now,  Racicot! "  the  giant  Pocrass 
sneered  bitterly,  "but  many  soldiers  since  you  have  so 
fool  and  betray  us! " 

"Betray,  Pocrass?" 

"Betray;  exactement!"  Bonnefoi,  at  the  wireless  key, 
now  sprang  up  to  reenforce  Pocrass  excitedly.  "  It  is  from 
your  expedition  for  the  daughter  Endicott  that  we  are 
discover'!  What  a  fool!  She  comes,  he  have  boasted,  for 
love  of  him;  but  it  was  to  betray  him  and  discover  us  that 
she  come !  For,  as  we  have  just  heard  from  Caviale,  at  this 
instant  trains  full  of  soldiers  make  for  us  here,  summoned 
by  a  pigeon  voyageur  which  she  carried  and  loosed!  Sot!" 
"Sot!"  The  Pole  also  clenched  his  fists  angrily. 
"It  cannot  be  so!"  Racicot  denied  hotly;  but  as 
Bonnefoi  continued  to  point  to  the  recording  tape  of  the 
wireless  instrument,  with  its  communication  from  Caviale, 
he  swung  in  apparent  appeal  to  Colbert. 

"Tell  me,  monsieur,"  he  demanded,  "is  it  true  that 
mademoiselle  came  carrying  a  pigeon  to  loose  upon  arrival 
and  betray  me?" 

"The  bird  was  loosed  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning," 
Colbert  replied.  "  As  it  is  now  well  after  ten,"  he  led  their 
eyes  to  the  clock,  "  it  is  time  the 
soldiers  would  be  starting  in 

.    _  _  •        «^         answer  to  its  summons." 

Meldazis  and  the  other  two 
glanced  swiftly  at  each  other; 
but,  before  their  eyes  could  catch 
the  glint  of  a  new  leader  or  a 
plan,  Racicot  astounded  them. 

"Felicitate  me!  What  a 
woman  to  win  with  an  empire! " 
His  instantaneous  delight 
aroused  their  admiration 
against  their  will.  "What  a  one 
to  hold  with  us  the  capitals  of 
the  world  under  the  ransom  of 
the  aeroplane!  Meldazis,  Poc- 
rass, Bonnefoi !  you  have  forgot 
yourselves  for  a  moment.  We 
have,  at  the  smallest,  two  hours 
before  troops  can  reach  us,"  he 
clapped  them  on  the  chests  with 
a  self-confidence  which  carried 
no  conviction  to  Colbert, though 
it  impressed  the  others.  "With 
our  two  aeroplanes  can  we  not 
in  two  hours  be  two  hundred 
miles  from  here  if  we  wish  it?" 

"With  two  aeroplanes,  each 
carrying  three,  six  can  go," 
Bonnefoi  assented  pointedly. 

"Is  it  that  we  four  shall  not 
be  among  those  six?"  Racicot 
completed  his  audacity. 
"Come,  messieurs,  to  your 
places!"  He  threw  open  the 
door  before  they  could  protest, 
and  dismissed  them  in  a  body. 

"So,  Racicot"— Colbert 
watched  the  three  at  the  foot 
<  Continued  on  Page  49 J 
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The  News  of  the  Day 

THERE  were  newspapers  in  New  York  a  hundred  years 
ago.  No  doubt  they  were  as  anxious  to  report  the 
important  happenings  of  the  day  as  are  their  modern 
successors.  But,  among  all  the  Hudson-Fulton  reminis- 
cences, none  is  more  significant  than  this:  only  one  New 
York  paper  mentioned  the  departure  of  Fulton's  steam- 
propelled  boat  up  the  river,  and  that  one  gave  less  than  a 
dozen  lines  to  the  affair.  The  alert  city  editor  of  1809  evi- 
dently regarded  steam  navigation  as  a  sort  of  mildly 
amusing  minor  show,  somewhat  as  we  regard  a  monkey 
riding  a  bicycle. 

Just  now,  of  course,  a  really  dramatic  mechanical  inven- 
tion would  get  a  scarehead  on  the  front  page.  Witness  the 
amount  of  choice  space  devoted  this  year  to  the  aeroplane 
and  dirigible  balloon.  Not  necessarily  that  we  are  wiser; 
but  the  emphasis  falls  on  a  different  place.  Taught  by  a 
century  of  experience  every  one  knows  that  things  of  high 
moment  to  man  may  come  out  of  a  new  machine  or  the 
improvement  of  an  old  one.  Two  or  three  hours  clipped 
from  the  trans-Atlantic  record  is  live  news. 

Yet  the  thing  they  will  be  celebrating  in  2009  may  have 
happened  yesterday  with  the  most  cursory  notice  or  no 
notice  at  all.  Who  knows?  No  doubt  the  dramatic  critic 
of  about  1600  would  have  reported  that  Hamlet  bade  fair 
to  take  its  place  among  the  tolerably  popular  plays  of  the 
year. 

Who  knows  ?  Be  serious  over  questions  of  the  hour,  by 
all  means ;  but  never  too  serious. 

Picking  Out  a  Mayor 

IF,  FOR  example,  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  vacant,  we  don't  suppose  the  stock- 
holders would  be  asked  to  elect  any  candidate  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  man  of  fine  Christian  character  who 
never  stole  a  dollar  in  his  life  and  always  told  the  truth  in 
important  matters.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  had  a  good 
record  as  an  educator,  or  even  as  an  editor,  would  hardly 
strike  the  stockholders  as  relevant.  They  would,  natu- 
rally, like  to  know  what  the  candidate's  experience  and 
reputation  were  with  special  reference  to  the  particular 
job  in  hand. 

That  is  exactly  what,  when  it  comes  to  choosing  their 
chief  executive,  the  electors  of  a  big  city  can  seldom  know. 
New  York  spends  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  a  year— 
about  as  much  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system.  In 
the  main,  the  administration  will  serve  the  people  well  or  ill 
accordingly  as  it  spends  this  money  well  or  ill.  To  spend  it 
well  requires  high  executive  ability  and  particular  knowl- 
edge which  no  man  can  acquire  without  much  special 
study  and  experience. 

One  candidate  for  mayor  is  a  banker;  the  other  is  a 
lawyer.  We  may  give  both  the  highest  praise  for  integrity 
and  good  intentions,  and  yet  say  that  both  are  unknown 
quantities  with  reference  to  this  special  job  of  running  a 
big  city. 

The  essentially  untried  candidate  is,  practically,  a 
standing  condition  in  large  American  towns.  Often,  of 
course,  a  tried  candidate— one  whose  special  fitness  for  the 
mayoralty  can  be  judged  by  his  own  record  — offers  himself. 
And  it  is  a  melancholy  commentary  upon  the  sort  of  men 
we  often  choose  that  about  two  times  out  of  three,  when 
the  people  know  by  experience  how  a  man  will  run  the 


city,  they  know  they  don't  want  him  to  do  it  again.  This 
country  really  needs  a  class  of  professional  city  politicians 
—partly  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  class,  going  by 
the  same  name,  which  it  has  long  had. 

An  Old  Railroad  Puzzle 

IN  MISSOURI  the  act  prescribing  two  cents  a  mile  as 
the  maximum  passenger  rate  has  been  set  aside.  Suits 
attacking  the  two-cent  acts  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  are 
pending.  Speaking  of  this  the  Santa  Fe,  in  its  recent 
annual  report,  says:  "  There  is  no  railroad  in  the  West  the 
passenger  traffic  of  which  approximates  paying  its  proper 
share  of  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  of  the 
road,  even  on  a  maximum  rate  of  three  cents  a  mile,  and 
this  can  be  conclusively  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
courts." 

We  feel  bound  to  accept  this  as  an  authoritative  state- 
ment. Western  roads  generally  derive  about  a  quarter  of 
their  total  revenue  from  passengers.  That  is  the  condition 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  and,  as  its  average  rate  is  but  little  over 
two  cents  a  mile,  it  must  be  doing  an  important  part  of  its 
total  business  at  an  unreasonably  small  profit.  Authori- 
tatively, also,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  roads 
derive  little  or  no  profit  from  hauling  mail;  and  we  do  not 
at  the  moment  recall  a  case  in  which  a  particular  freight 
rate  was  attacked  where  the  roads  have  not  been  able 
to  show  that  such  rate  was,  at  most,  only  moderately 
profitable. 

In  short,  every  particular  service  that  the  railroads  per- 
form, when  considered  separately,  seems  to  yield  no  profit 
at  all,  or  an  unjustly  small  profit.  Yet,  in  the  mass,  these 
various  services  yield  a  quite  handsome  profit.  The  Santa 
Fe,  for  example,  after  paying  expenses  and  charges  and 
five  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  had  a  surplus  equal  to 
twelve  per  cent  on  its  common  stock — in  a  fiscal  year  half 
of  which  fell  in  a  period  of  trade  depression. 

It  undoubtedly  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  some  expert 
would  point  out  where  the  roads  make  their  money. 
They  certainly  do  make  money,  yet  if  you  accuse  them 
of  making  it  here  or  there  they  can  always  show  that 
you  are  mistaken. 

Tariffs  and  Turnpikes 

TIME  was  when  the  making  of  good  country  roads  was 
vigorously  opposed.  Farmers  near  town  said  they 
would  lose  all  the  advantages  of  their  position  if  turnpikes 
were  built  to  remoter  districts,  for  farmers  who  lived  far 
away — even  twenty  or  thirty  miles— could  then  bring 
their  produce  to  town  easily  and  cheaply,  thereby  taking 
the  market  away  from  the  near-by  ones  to  whom  it  natu- 
rally belonged,  or  forcing  them  to  compete  for  the  market. 

That,  as  every  one  will  recognize,  is  a  good,  solid,  high- 
protection  argument.  Probably  the  near-by  farmers  orna- 
mented it  with  reference  to  the  pauper  labor  of  the  remoter 
districts  and  insisted  that  the  town's  true  interest  lay  in 
building  up  trade  with  its  immediate  neighborhood.  This 
turnpike  controversy  happened  long  ago — even  long 
before  the  publication  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  which 
the  intimate  relationship  between  monopoly  and  extortion 
was  so  convincingly  exposed.  And  the  singular  thing  is 
that  in  that  simple,'  comparatively  benighted  day  the 
town  people  detected  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  and 
rejected  it.  They  insisted  on  building  the  turnpikes. 
They  wanted  the  farmers  who  lived  as  much  as  twenty 
miles  away  to  bring  in  their  produce  easily  and  cheaply — 
actually  knowing,  in  spite  of  their  general  economic  igno- 
rance, that  their  interest,  both  as  buyers  and  as  sellers,  lay 
in  having  many  farmers  come  to  market  rather  than  few. 

President  Taft  thinks  the  new  tariff  act  extends  our 
international  turnpike  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  rods — 
which,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  Dingley  Bill,  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  a  rod  a  year.  But  other  surveyors  say  the 
road  is  actually  several  miles  shorter  than  it  was  before. 

A  Working-Woman's  Case 

WE  MENTIONED,  not  long  ago,  that  some  Illinois 
manufacturers  proposed  to  fight  the  new  law  which 
limits  the  work  of  factory  women  to  ten  hours  a  day. 
They  have  had  their  way.  A  circuit  judge  has  declared 
the  act  unconstitutional,  thereby  suspending  a  regulation 
which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  described  as 
"  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

A  woman  employed  in  a  box  factory  joined  her  employer 
in  the  complaint  upon  which  the  judge  acted.  She  set 
forth  that  she  had  worked  in  the  same  factory  thirty-two 
consecutive  years,  ever  since  she  was  thirteen  years  old; 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  hands  in  her  depart- 
ment; that  she  worked  overtime  three  days  a  week,  and, 
during  the  busy  season,  up  to  nine  at  night;  that  she  would 
be  unable  to  support  herself  if  her  labor  were  restricted  to 
ten  hours  a  day. 

All  of  this  testimony  enjoys,  inferentially,  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  her  employer. 

Presumably,  the  box  factory  does  not  make  extraordi- 
nary profits.   Its  competitors,  no  doubt,  work  their  women 


until  nine  o'clock,  so  that  one  factory  has  no  advantage 
over  the  others,  and  is  no  better  off  than  it  would  be  if  all  of 
them  adopted  a  ten-hour  day.  The  public,  perhaps,  gets 
its  boxes  a  trifle  cheaper— and  pays  at  the  other  end  by 
that  physical  deterioration  of  its  overworked  women  to 
which  the  Supreme  Court  referred.  When  a  skillful 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  thirty-two  years'  con- 
tinuous experience,  cannot  support  herself  except  by 
working  overtime,  it  is  high  time  for  a  ten-hour  law. 

A  Chance  to  Get  Off  the  Earth 

AEROPLANES  are  at  last  beginning  to  come  within 
l.  the  reach  of  all.  Advertisements  of  them,  addressed 
to  the  public  at  large,  have  already  appeared.  Shortly,  no 
doubt,  a  man  will  be  able  to  provide  himself  with  a  flying 
machine  as  easily  as  with  a  buggy  or  a  phonograph.  He  will 
simply  look  over  the  current  week's  offerings,  and  drop  a 
check  to  the  maker  who  appeals  most  forcibly  to  his  taste. 

Therefrom  a  very  comforting  thought  may  be  derived. 
So  many  important  inventions,  that  ought  to  benefit 
everybody,  have  been  hogged  in  one  degree  or  another. 
The  cotton  gin,  we  know,  prolonged  and  intensified 
chattel  slavery.  The  rise  of  machine  industry  brought 
abominable  child-labor  abuses.  Even  that  pleasant  inven- 
tion, the  automobile,  was  seized  upon  by  speed  maniacs 
and  road  hogs.  At  every  extension  of  human  power  some 
people  have  insisted  upon  getting  all  four  feet  into  the 
new  trough. 

What  a  splendid  field  for  undiluted  egotism  the  flying 
machine  will  offer!  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  up  there. 
We  have  always  had  misgivings  about  Herr  Nietzsche's 
celebrated  Superman.  On  a  habited  earth  his  selfishness 
was  bound  to  be  inconvenient  to  others.  Provided  with 
a  biplane  and  careering  at  his  own  sweet  will  through 
interstellar  space  we  think  he  would  be  quite  admirable. 

Gilding  and  Comfort 

IN  THE  informal  prospectus  of  a  hotel,  not  situated  in 
New  York,  we  notice,  with  pain,  the  following:  "If  a 
person  can  pay  fifty  dollars  a  day  for  a  suite  of  rooms, 
we  believe  he  can  pay  twenty  dollars  a  cover  for  a  dinner 
served  on  gold  plates  by  gold-braided  waiters  in  a  special 
dining-room." 

This  represents  high-water  mark  of  the  great  error  that 
what  people  want  in  a  hotel  is  gilt  rather  than  comfort.  It 
is  the  farthest  extension  of  the  deplorable  idea  that,  if  the 
dining-room  frescos,  the  china  and  the  waiters  are  suffi- 
ciently elaborate,  it  doesn't  much  matter  how  indifferent 
the  food  is;  that,  if  the  office  and  parlors  are  truly  nobby, 
no  guest  will  object  to  paying  four  dollars  a  day  for  a  cubby 
just  large  enough  to  put  a  bed,  bureau  and  chair  in,  with 
an  unventilated  bandbox  bath  into  which  he  can  project 
only  one  leg  at  a  time. 

Generally  speaking,  some  of  the  best  hotels  in  this 
country  are  found  in  towns  containing  from  one  thousand 
up  to  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the  cost  of  living 
therein  ranging  from  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  five  dollars 
a  day.  Such  hotels,  in  order  to  succeed,  are  obliged  to 
make  their  patrons  comfortable  and  give  them  good  food. 
In  more  populous  centers  there  seems  to  be  always  a  gam- 
bler's chance  of  running  a  bunco  game  in  the  way  of 
attracting  innocent  patrons  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
charging  high  prices  and  letting  them  discover  by  experi- 
ence how  much  they  are  paying  simply  for  the  privilege 
of  paying. 

The  Bull  and  the  Farmer 

WHEAT  advanced  fourteen  cents  a  bushel  in  about  as 
many  minutes  at  Chicago  the  other  day,  selling  up  to 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  But  the  next  day  it  sold  below 
a  dollar.  Oats  at  the  same  time  sold  up  to  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  next  day  at  thirty-eight  cents.  This 
carries  its  own  commentary  upon  the  stock  argument  that 
speculation  tends  to  make  an  equable  price,  preventing 
violent  fluctuations. 

Almost  coincidentally  Mr.  Patten  was  stating  his  opin- 
ion that  this  year's  cotton  crop  would  sell  at  seventeen 
cents  a  pound— nearly  double  the  price  at  which  it  sold  a 
year  ago,  and  much  higher  than  any  price  which  has  been 
long  maintained  in  recent  years.  The  crop  is  admittedly 
small,  the  demand  large,  and  Mr.  Patten's  opinion  is 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration— especially  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  "short"  of  a  com- 
modity which  he  is  bulling.  Such  a  price  would  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  growers  and  of  the  Cotton  Exchange 
bulls;  but  the  former  are  obliged  to  stay  with  the  cotton 
market  one  year  after  another,  while  the  latter  are  under 
no  such  necessity. 

In  1903  a  short  crop  and  speculation  put  the  price  unu- 
sually high.  In  1904  growers  raised  one-third  more  cotton 
than  in  1903,  but  the  total  money  value  of  the  crop, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  actually 
smaller. 

The  bull  will  cheerfully  share  the  farmer's  feasts,  but  ho 
lets  the  farmer  have  the  famines  all  to  himself. 
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A  Smiling  Sphinx 


SOMETIMES  words  are  invented  to  fit  men ;  and 
then  again,  men  seem  made  to  fit  words. 
Occasionally  it  goes  both  ways— only  occasion- 
ally; but  I  know  one  case  where  it  is  like  the  paper 
on  the  wall.  The  man  is  Judge  Robert  Scott  Lovett, 
the  new  head  of  the  Harriman  railroads;  and  the 
word  is,  suave. 

The  Judge  fits  the  word,  and  the  word  fits  the 
Judge.  It  is  a  fine  combination.  Mayhap,  those 
language  sharps  who  reached  over  into  the  Latin 
and  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  and  abstracted 
suave  for  our  gnarled  and  knotty  language  did  not 
have  Judge  Lovett  in  mind  as  the  human  symbol 
for  their  addition  to  the  speech,  but  if  not  they  didn't 
know  their  business.  The  Judge  is  suave  to  a  sua- 
sive  suaveness  —  likewise  bland  as  blandurilla. 

Moreover,  when  it  comes  to  saying  nothing  and 
sawing  wood  the  Judge  has  most  of  his  compeers 
splitting  and  piling  for  him.  He  surely  is  a  polite 
and  smiling  sphinx.  He  has  nothing  to  say  on  almost 
every  topic  connected  with  his  business,  and  he  says 
it  with  a  most  ingratiating  smile  and  such  an  air  of 
polite  finality  that,  having  asked  much  and  heard 
nothing,  you  fall  into  the  spell  of  it  and  wonder 
why  it  is  so  many  other  captains  of  industry  go 
around  blabbing  their  heads  off,  as  many  of  them 
do,  provided  there  are  any  engineers  of  publicity 
within  blabbing  distance. 

Until  a  few  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Harriman 
was  silent,  but  not  noticeably  suave  about  it.  Then, 
suddenly,  so  far  as  communication  with  the  public 
is  concerned,  he  became  the  most  responsive  of  men. 
He  mellowed,  so  to  speak,  and,  when  the  mood  was 
on  him,  threw  the  net  over  any  reporter  who  hap- 
pened his  way  and  talked  epigrams  to  him 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to  press.  Although 
he  never  said  so,  the  explanation  of  this 
change  was  that  Mr.  Harriman  decided 
it  was  just  as  well  to  have  his  side  of  the  story 
put  into  the  papers  now  and  again  as  it  was  to 
sit  back  in  haughty  seclusion  and  let  the  other 
fellows  get  in  all  the  licks.    Anyhow,  to  interview  Mr. 
Harriman,  which  in  former  years  had  been  one  of  the 
hardest  things,  in  recent  years  became  one  of  the  easiest. 

During  these  years  of  free  communication  Judge  Lovett 
was  closest  to  and  most  admired  by  Mr.  Harriman.  He 
was  his  chief  adviser,  his  first-chop  legal  representative 
and  the  repository  of  his  gigantic  plans.  He  traveled  a 
good  deal  with  Harriman,  planned  and  executed  for  him; 
but  no  person  ever  heard  Judge  Lovett  say  anything  about 
what  was  going  on.  He  would  talk  charmingly  and  with 
a  wonderful  breadth  of  information  about  literature,  art, 
Nature,  even  politics;  but  the  only  railroad  utterance  that 
seeped  out  of  him  was  a  genial,  but  somehow  conclusive 
"As  to  that  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

Now  that  Mr.  Harriman  is  dead  and  Judge  Lovett  is 
chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific  board  and  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  board  and  Harriman's  successor — so  far  as  any 
one  man  can  be— we  may  look  for  another  nothing-to-say 
era,  but  it  will  not  be  a  nothing-to-say  era  with  a  grouch. 
It  will  be  the  politest,  suavest— see  how  well  that  word 
chimes,  in?— most  affable,  but  most  uncommunicative  era 
you  can  imagine.    Suave,  but  silent— understand? 

Early  Days  in  Texas 

IOVETT  is  a  Texan.  He  was  born  in  San  Jacinto  in  1860, 
■i  and  ever  since  he  began  to  work,  which  was  pretty 
early  in  his  life,  he  has  been  in  the  railroad  business.  He 
is  a  railroad  lawyer,  but,  also,  he  knows  the  other  side  of 
railroading,  for  he  has  helped  build  and  has  helped  oper- 
ate. His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  young  Lovett  worked 
on  the  farm,  and  worked  hard,  too.  All  home  plans  were 
laid  to  make  him  a  doctor,  but  he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 
When  he  was  fifteen,  still  persisting  in  his  determination 
and  even  then  studying  at  night,  he  found  he  and  his 
father  never  would  agree,  so  he  went  to  a  neighboring 
farm  and  hired  out. 

Presently  they  began  building  the  Houston  East  and 
West  Texas  Railroad  through  the  country  where  Lovett 
was  laboring  on  the  farm.  There  was  plenty  of  work,  and 
the  men  on  the  farms  found  they  could  get  better  pay 
working  for  the  road  than  they  could  from  the  farmers,  so 
they  applied  for  jobs  and  got  them.  Young  Lovett  asked 
for  a  job.  They  gave  him  a  grub-axe  and  set  him  to  dig- 
ging up  stumps  and  stones  and  helping  with  the  pre- 
liminary grading.  He  was  a  husky  young  chap  and  soon 
joined  the  tie  gang,  cutting  ties.  After  that  he  went  on 
the  higher  grade  work  of  helping  with  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  the  roadbed. 

He  saved  his  money  and  went  to  Houston  for  a  year  in 
the  Houston  High  School.    All  the  time  he  kept  at  his 
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law  books.  When  his  savings  were  gone  he  went  back  to 
his  own  country  and  got  a  job  as  clerk  in  the  general  store 
of  a  man  named  Smith  at  Shepherd.  His  pay  was  ten 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  His  principal  work  was  to 
drive  down  after  the  freight  that  came  for  the  store  on  the 
new  railroad,  the  Houston  East  and  West  Texas.  Finally, 
he  was  made  station  agent  at  Shepherd,  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  station  agent  at  a  small  place— selling 
tickets,  handling  freight,  taking  care  of  express  matter 
and  all  that.  He  was  a  good  station  agent,  active,  alert 
and  accommodating,  and  the  road  soon  picked  him  out  as 
a  comer  and  wired  him  to  go  to  Houston  and  take  a  job 
as  bill  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office. 

Lovett  studied  law  at  night  and  clerked  in  the  daytime. 
When  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  quit  clerking  and 
entered  the  law  firm  of  Charles  Stewart,  then  a  member 
of  Congress.  It  wasn't  long  until  he  was  country  counsel 
for  the  Houston  East  and  West  Texas  and  began  travel- 
ing back  and  forth,  trying  cow  cases  mostly.  He  pro- 
gressed steadily  until  he  was  appointed,  in  1889,  assistant 
general  counsel  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  He  became 
general  counsel  for  that  road  in  1891  and  moved  to  Dallas. 

He  was  working  for  Jay  Gould  then,  and  Gould  liked 
him.  However,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  branch  out  and 
soon  quit  the  Gould  lines  and  went  into  the  law  firm  of 
Baker,  Botts,  Baker  &  Lovett,  at  Dallas.  One  of  the 
clients  of  this  firm  was  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  and 
Collis  P.  Huntington  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
clear-eyed,  hard-working,  capable  young  junior  partner, 
and  picked  him  to  do  the  heavy  lawing  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  Texas.  It  was  heavy  lawing,  too,  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  in  constant  warfare  with  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  there  were  some  tremendous  legal  fights. 

It  wasn't  long  until  Huntington  made  Lovett  general 
counsel  for  all  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas,  and  when 
Mr.  Harriman  took  over  the  Southern  Pacific  and  was 
examining  into  its  organization  he  asked  Lovett  to  come 
to  New  York  to  see  him.  Lovett  came,  and  Harriman 
looked  him  over.  The  inspection  was  satisfactory,  for 
Lovett  returned  to  Texas  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Southern  Pacific.    That  was  in  1901. 

Meantime,  Harriman  kept  an  eye  on  Lovett.  He.  little 
wizard,  liked  this  affable,  courteous,  silent  railroad  lawyer, 
and  in  1904  he  asked  him  to  come  to  New  York  to  be 
general  counsel  for  the  entire  Harriman  system.  In  less 
than  thirty  years  the  man  who  began  railroading  by  grub- 
bing stumps  came  to  be  the  head  of  the  legal  department 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  transportation  systems,  with 
an  active  voice  in  management.  Now,  only  thirty-five 
years  from  the  stump-grubbing  days,  he  is  the  actual  head 
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of  that  system.  Moreover,  by  the  shiftings  of  cir- 
cumstance he  is  president  of  the  road  on  which  he 
cut  ties  and  shoveled  dirt. 

Lovett  was  a  sort  of  a  complement  for  Harriman. 
The  wizard  was  bold,  dashing,  energetic,  dominating. 
Lovett  is  cool,  quiet,  cautious  and  methodical.  He 
has  a  most  acute  legal  mind,  an  experience  as  wide 
as  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  Harriman  in  carrying  out  his  marvelous  plans. 
Now  the  burden  has  fallen  on  him,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  saying  he  is  better  equipped  for  the  task 
than  any  man  whatsoever,  for  Harriman  knew,  and 
Harriman  designated  him  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

He  is  about  five  feet  ten,  with  muscular  shoulders 
and  a  well-rounded  chest.  His  voice  is  soft  and 
pleasant,  his  eyes  twinkle  genially,  his  lips  are  con- 
stantly breaking  into  a  smile.  His  handclasp  Ls  warm 
and  his  manner  most  courteous.  Occasionally  he 
takes  a  little  travel  play-spell;  but,  mostly,  he  works 
hour  after  hour  in  his  office  on  lower  Broadway.  He 
doesn't  bother  with  automobiling,  or  yachting,  or 
farming,  or  any  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  rich. 

And  when  it  comes  to  getting  him  to  communi- 
cate anything  he  thinks  it  isn't  up  to  him  to  com- 
municate, you  couldn't  chop  a  word  out  of  him  with 
an  axe.  Still,  not  even  the  most  savage  seeker  after 
information  would  try,  or  even  think  of  it,  for  he  is 
so  suave. 

Suave?    Huh!    Suavissimus!    Just  like  that. 

Spoiling  for  a  Row 

TWO  Irishmen  went  into  a  place  of  refreshment 
in  Chicago  and  one  of  them  stayed  behind,  after 
the  other  had  left,  and  got  into  a  row.    He  was 
badly  mauled.    Later,  he  found  his  friend 
and  told  him  of  his  treatment,  and  the 
friend,  an  aggressive  little  chap,  rushed 
back,  dashed  in,  threw  his  coat  on  the 
floor,  danced  a  jig  on  it,  brandished  his  fists  in 
the  air  and  shouted:  "Where  is  th'  mon  who 
licked  my  friend  ?  Show  him  t' me." 
A  longshoreman,  as  big  as  the  side  of  a  house,  loomed 
up.  "  I  did,"  he  growled.  "  Whatchugot  tosayabout  it?" 

The  little  Irishman  looked  up  at  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
longshoreman. 

"So  you're  the  mon,  are  you?  Well,  well,  be  gobs,  you 
nearly  kilt  him,  didn't  you?" 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  gets  his  recreation  in 
automobiling. 

C  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  the  novelist,  is  in  the  leather 
business  on  the  side. 

f£  Every  time  Charles  Frohman  gets  some  money  ahead  he 
buys  another  annuity. 

C  Joseph  Pulitzer,  owner  of  the  New  York  World,  spends 
much  of  his  time  at  sea. 

C  Ban  Johnson,  president  of  the  American  League,  used 
to  be  a  baseball  reporter. 

C  Frank  McKee,  the  big  theatrical  manager,  began  in 
the  business  as  advance  agent  for  Haverly's  Minstrels. 

C  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  poet  and  magazine  editor, 
used  to  be  a  newspaper  editor  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

C  John  Dalzell,  the  great  Pittsburgh  protectionist  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  born  in  New  York  City. 

<£  Senator  Johnson,  of  North  Dakota,  took  up  a  tract  of 
Government  land  in  Dakota  in  1882  and  still  lives  on  it. 

CE.  J.  Ridgeway,  publisher  of  Everybody's  Magazine, 
has  a  private  golf-links  on  his  estate  near  Eliza bethtown, 
New  York. 

C  Burr  Mcintosh,  the  actor,  is  probably  the  most  expert 
man  at  card  tricks  in  the  country.  He  showed  King 
Edward  how  once. 

CC  W.  Seward  Webb,  who  married  a  Vanderbilt  and  has  an 
enormous  estate  on  Lake  Champlain,  sails  a  catamaran 
when  he  isn't  busy  at  something  else.   It's  a  big  one,  too. 

C  Senator  C.  S.  Page,  of  Vermont,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
dealers  in  raw  calfskins  in  the  country.  In  the  trade  he  is 
known  as  Calf  Skin  Page,  but  his  front  names  are  Carroll 
Smalley. 

C  Representative  J.  Warren  Keifer,  of  Ohio,  former 
Speaker,  General  in  two  wars,  and  over  seventy,  wears 
an  old-fashioned  spiketail  coat  and  refuses  to  go  to  bed  so 
long  as  he  can  find  any  one  to  sit  up  with  him. 
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I HAVE  had  more  than  an  ordinary  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  militia  of  this 
country,  and  sufficient  experience  my- 
self to  judge  broadly  without  being  blind 
to  faults.  After  six  years  of  military  school 
and  college  life  I  entered  West  Point  with 
the  class  of  '98  in  1894,  and  remained 
with  that  class  something  over  two  years 
and  a  half.  I  was  then  discharged  for 
physical  disability  contracted  in  line  of 
duty,  and  received  a  special  certificate 
from  the  Academy  under  date  of  March 
4,  1897.  My  standing  in  my  class  at  the 
time  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  sick  leave 
was  number  twenty-eight.  I  mention  this, 
incidentally,  merely  to  show  that  I  was 
not  a  foundling  for  failure.  Unable  to  get 
into  the  military  service  in  the  Spanish 
War  because  of  my  recent  injuries  at  the 
Point,  I  sought  and  obtained  a  war  corre- 
spondent's job  on  the  Boston  Journal. 
Through  it  I  was  privileged  to  observe  the 
mobilization  of  our  forces  at  that  time. 

After  the  war  I  worked  for  a  while 
with  the  New  York  Times  and  then  for 
three  years  on  the  Boston  Transcript  as 
military  reporter.  From  1902  to  1904  I 
was  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  a  mili- 
tary academy  at  Warrenton,  Virginia; 
then  at  another  military  school  at  Bille- 
rica,  Massachusetts.  At  present  I  hold  a 
commission  in  the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
Infantry.  Throughout  the  years  since  I 
left  West  Point  I  have  at  all  times  been 
closely  studying  the  militia.  I  left  the 
Academy  with  all  the  old-time  West 
Pointer's  prejudice  against  the  "milish." 
Today  I  am  proud  to  hold  a  position  in  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts.  In  one  capacity  or 
another,  either  as  a  correspondent  or  as 
an  officer,  I  have  been  present  at  all  the 
important  manoeuvers  in  this  country  for 
the  past  ten  years.  I  have,  through  this 
period,  been  familiar  with  both  the  regu- 
lar's and  the  militiaman's  problems  and 
through  personal  acquaintances  with  their 
points  of  view  as  well. 

Good  Work  at  Manoeuvers 

In  the  manoeuvers  at  Manassas,  Virginia, 
in  1904,  no  man  present  had  any  better 
opportunity  to  observe  all  that  took  place 
than  I,  for  probably  no  man  was  better 
mounted,  or  had  in  reserve  on  the  grounds 
a  stable  full  of  remounts.  No  one  person 
can  be  everywhere  at  once,  but  I  rode  all 
the  lines  of  each  army  each  day,  and  care- 
fully observed  the  condition  of  the  troops. 
At  that  time  it  was  apparent  that  in  the 
National  Guard  insufficient  attention  had 
been  given  to  personal  hygiene  and  certain 
details  of  field  work.  The  shoeing  of  some 
militia  regiments  was  very  bad.  One  militia 
cavalry  outfit  came  with  barefoot  horses, 
and  had  to  borrow  every  spare  shoe  of 
the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  to 
shoe  up.  In  outpost  duty,  patrol  duty 
and  advance  and  rear  guard  work  the 
militiamen  were  weak;  but,  even  at  that, 
astonishingly  good  when  one  considers 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored. 
There  were  cases  of  military  absurdities; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  work  was  excellent 
and  instructive. 

The  work  at  Pine  Plains  last  year  was  a 
vast  improvement,  I  thought,  over  Manas- 
sas; but  my  own  opportunity  to  observe 
was  limited,  for  a  line  officer  can  at  most 
times  see  but  little  beyond  his  own  com- 
mand. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  most  of 
the  National  Guard  troops  had  better  shoes 
and  equipment,  and  were  better  fitted  for 
their  work  than  formerly. 

The  manoeuvers  recently  completed  in 
Massachusetts  are  easily  the  best  and  most 
instructive  that  I  have  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see.  The  hardships,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hughes  as  unendurable,  did 
not  seem  very  severe  to  the  men  in  my 
regiment.  Personally,  I  think  they  were 
not  as  severe  as  some  I  have  endured  for 
the  fun  of  it  on  a  shooting  trip  in  the 
Maine  woods.  We  had  one  wet  camp, 
Tuesday  night,  but  we  always  had  plenty 
of  food.  The  same  was  true  throughout 
the  Blue  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  active  manceuvering 
on  Thursday  I  was  appointed  Provost 
Marshal  of  the  Second  Blue  Brigade,  at 


South  Hanover.  With  a  good  mount  I 
rode  around  a  bit  in  connection  with  my 
duty,  and  took  a  look  at  the  various  regi- 
mental camps.  The  men  appeared  tired 
and  resting,  but  some  were  engaged  in 
baseball  games  or  in  swimming.  It  was  a 
long  way  from  being  an  exhausted  force. 
Friday  morning,  after  one  good  night's 
sleep,  it  was  as  fit  as  ever. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  not  familiar  with  the 
present  armory  work  in  the  militia.  It 
includes  quite  as  much  instruction  in  Field 
Service  Regulations  as  in  close-order  drill. 
There  are  very  many  commissioned  officers 
in  the  National  Guard  today  who  have 
served  with  volunteers  in  Cuba  or  the 
Philippines,  or  who  are  ex-regulars.  These 
men  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessities  of 
the  situation.  They  realize,  as  a  class, 
that  practical  field  effort  is  the  only 
way  in  which  practical  field  work  can  be 
learned;  and,  to  a  man,  they  stand  in 
favor  of  annual  manoeuvers  before  the  old- 
time  camps  of  position.  Soldier  learning 
in  the  field  is  necessarily  hard,  and  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  its  acquirement.  In 
my  regiment  we  regard  the  recent  week's 
manoeuvers  as  of  inestimable  value;  infi- 
nitely superior  in  usefulness  to  any  pre- 
vious encampment.  Through  rank  and  file, 
from  start  to  finish,  there  was,  and  is, 
nothing  but  enthusiasm  over  them.  We 
applied  practically  the  lessons  of  the  serv- 
ice school. 

Men  who  had  learned  in  the  winter 
armory  work  how  to  write  a  patrol  message 
had  a  chance  to  do  so  in  the  field.  They 
saw,  and  were  a  part  of,  the  formations 
for  advance  and  rear  guard  that  they 
had  tried  in  miniature  on  the  armory  floor. 
They  dug  trenches.  They  had  to  get  out 
and  do  familiar  things  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings—in brief,  they  got  field  practice, 
and  were  much  improved  by  it. 

Years  ago,  when  I  started  for  West 
Point,  my  father,  who  went  out  a  private 
and  came  home  an  officer  in  a  fighting  Civil 
War  regiment,  said  to  me:  "  Now  face  the 
fact  calmly  and  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  are  going  to  bear  your  trials  without 
a  murmur.  You  are  entering  a  desperate 
profession.  You  may  go  on  for  years  in 
quiet  enough  circumstances,  but  sooner  or 
later  you  are  certain  to  see  war,  and  it 
is  a  horrible  business.  When  you  are  up 
against  the  iron  don't  kick.  You're  going 
into  it  with  your  eyes  wide  open." 

That  was  sound  advice,  and  on  occasions 
of  more  or  less  physical  discomfort  in  the 
field  it  recurs  to  me.  Men  who  go  into 
soldiering  have  got  to  face  some  stren- 
uous times.  They  will  never  learn  this  in 
armories  or  comfortable  instruction  camps. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  make  them  realize 
it,  and  that  is  to  get  out  in  the  field  and 
hustle.  Then  they  learn  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  cold  and  rain,  or  in 
heat  and  dust.  It  is  as  absurd  to  imagine 
that  a  practical  field  soldier  can  be  made 
by  any  amount  of  home  instruction  as  to 
think  you  can  make  a  lumberman  by  read- 
ing how  to  swing  an  axe  and  heave  a 
peavey. 

The  Value  of  Close-Order  Drill 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed best  qualified  to  know  the  present 
armory  work,  combining  drill  and  lectures 
in  fair  proportion  is  well  calculated  to 
train  the  militiaman.  A  service  school 
for  the  officers  is  constantly  raising  the 
standard  of  efficiency.  The  armory  drills 
include  tent-pitching— with  floor  frames 
for  pegs — and  other  practical  processes. 
As  for  the  close-order  drill  which  Mr. 
Hughes  has  so  violently  assailed,  it  has  its 
place  and  value  still.  It  is  in  well-executed 
close-order  work  that  the  soldier  appears 
best  to  his  local  public,  which  aids  re- 
cruiting. In  the  precise  execution  of  this 
drill  a  mental  habit  of  military  system  is 
instilled.  In  taking  position  in  battle  the 
principles  of  the  drill  must  be  understood. 
Without  good  mass  formations  an  army 
would  become  a  mob.  It  is  disciplinary 
and,  in  short,  of  as  much  psychological  as 
mechanical  advantage.  If  Mr.  Hughes 
will  suggest  something  to  supplant  it  he 
will  be  the  greatest  military  inventor  of 
all  time. 


The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hughes'  article, 
from  a  soldier's  point  of  view,  is  pure 
"rookie"— recruit— talk.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  for  example: 

When  they  reached  camp  they  were 
sorry  they  were  not  dead,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  there,  thanks  to  a 
commissary  who  had  been  used  to 
getting  his  meals  by  telephone  from 
the  delicatessen.  And  their  shelters, 
mere  canvas  kennels  for  water  spaniels, 
were  so  full  of  rain  that  they  were 
more  like  tubs  than  tents. 

Every  man  in  the  regiment  had 
shoes  full  of  blisters,  legs  full  of  rheu- 
matism, backs  full  of  lumbago,  and 
lungs  full  of  pneumococci.  Every- 
thing was  full  of  something  except 
their  stomachs. 

Surely  it  takes  no  practice  to  lie 
down  in  a  mud  puddle,  stick  a  gun- 
barrel  though  a  wet  bush  and  fire  a 
blank  cartridge  at  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. It  takes  no  practice  to  shiver  all 
night  in  wet  clothes,  with  insufficient 
cover,  and  to  rise  when  the  bugle 
■  blows  at  daybreak;  it  takes  no 
practice  to  gulp  chunks  of  bread  and 
pints  of  that  field  swill  they  call  coffee. 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  language  one 
hears  from  the  untried  boy  out  in  the  field 
for  the  first  time,  who  thinks  some  private 
dispensation  should  supply  him  with  pink 
silk  pajamas  and  a  feather  bed  like  mother 
used  to  make.  Poor  boy!  Later  he  will 
learn  to  laugh  at  the  tenderfoot  he  was. 
He  will  jauntily  lay  himself  down  in  the 
mud  to  sleep,  and  he  will  thank  God  for 
"that  field  swill  they  call  coffee." 

Learning  the  Game  by  Playing  It 

Whenever  an  army  takes  the  field  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  period  of  rawness 
and  inaccuracies.  It  is  only  by  making 
mistakes  that  officers  come  to  realize  the 
vital  necessity  of  knowing  their  business. 
A  major  who  has  marched  into  a  trap  once, 
through  lack  of  proper  advance-guard, 
will  not  do  so  twice.  In  short,  there  is 
just  one  way  to  learn  the  essentials  of  this 
awful  game  called  war,  and  that  is  to  get 
out  and  play  it.  A  week  of  daily  practice  in 
the  field  is  worth  six  months  of  armory  work. 

Nor  can  any  amount  of  easy  home  train- 
ing give  the  morale  to  a  regiment  that 
hardships  endured  in  the  field  give  it. 
Truly,  if  we  only  had  a  snap  all  the  time,  if 
our  hardest  service  was  at  the  rifle  range, 
we  would  indeed  be  but  "  marching  clubs." 
But  after  soaking,  sweating  and  cursing 
heartily  together  for  a  few  days— when  the 
quitters  have  dropped  out— we  become  as 
the  ship  that  has  found  itself.  Perhaps 
Private  Jones  has  always  thought  Lieuten- 
ant Smith  a  perky-dressed  little  whipper- 
snapper.  However,  when  he  has  followed 
him  on  patrol,  by  compass  course,  through 
miles  of  tangled  cedar  swamp,  plunging  into 
muck  holes,  hacking  with  bayonets  through 
labyrinths  of  bull-brier  and  clematis  vine, 
and  shinning  trees  to  get  a  look  around, 
he  thinks  rather  differently  of  Lieutenant 
Smith.  Thereafter  he  will  "follow  him 
home." 

Character  and  force  are  not,  never  were 
and  never  will  be  given  to  military  bodies 
by  easy  living.  The  spirit  that  exists  in 
a  regular  regiment  can  only  be  given  to 
militia  regiments  by  imposing  some  of  the 
hard  work  that  will  knit  them  into  unity; 
make  the  sub-units,  down  to  the  individual 
privates,  cohesive. 

The  National  Guard,  or  Militia,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  well-organized,  well- 
equipped  and  useful  military  body.  It  is 
progressing  steadily  to  a  state  of  efficiency. 
It  is  working  hard  to  attain  the  best  results 
on  the  most  practical  lines,  and  it  welcomes 
honest  and  well-informed  criticism. 

Its  chief  enemies  are  the  folks  who, 
knowing  really  nothing  of  its  work  or 
serious  self-sacrificing  effort,  sit  in  com- 
fortable chairs  at  home  and  comfortable 
covered  automobiles  at  the  front,  and, 
with  but  a  modicum  of  military  education 
behind  their  opinions,  adopt  a  super- 
cilious or  patronizing  expression  and,  when 
they  see  a  few  minor  errors,  commence  to 
knock!  knock!!  knock!!! 
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Silver  plate  that 
Resists  wear 

MONG  women 
of  taste  1835 
R.  Wallace 
Silver  Plate 
has  always 
received  first  pref- 
erence. Its  ex- 
quisite designs — 
its  splendid  work- 
manship  —  its 
"Sterling  Silver" 
appearance  —  its 
"wear- resisting" 
qualities  —  and 
that  little  added 
touch  of  the  ex- 
clusive —  are  the 
differences  which 
distinguish  it  un- 
mistakably from 
all  other  plated 
ware. 

The  new  Blossom 
Pattern  is  an  en- 

m/ossom  tj^y fresh. idea* 

$atter/l    delicate  in  design, 
^  superb  in  execu- 

finished   in  French  Gray 
It  is  the 


tion, 

with  polished  shield, 
pattern  of  the  year. 


An  Unrestricted  Guarantee, 
that  Protects  You  Absolutely. 

We  Guarantee  that  1835  R. 

WALLACE,  Silver  Plate  that  resists 
wear,  will  give  absolute  satisfaction, 
and  we  agree  to  stand  behind  and 
replace  every  piece  of  goods  bear- 
ing the  1835  R.  WALLACE  trade- 
mark that  does  not  give  satisfactory 
service  in  any  household. 


An  additional  sectional  plate. 

The  little  cut  sh< 
new  sectional 
which  is   applied   to  all 
pieces  most  frequently 
used — a  three-fold  increase 
of  wear-resistance. 


lows  our  fljl 
plating,  jijf 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


Send  a  postal  for  a  new  edition 
of  "How  to  Set  the  Table." 
It's  free  to  anyone  interested 
in  making  the  home  attractive. 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Wallingford  Box  31  Conn. 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco  London 
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MUSICAL  comedy  ought  to  be  musical 
and  it  ought  to  be  comic.  But 
usually  it's  neither.  It  ought  to  be 
artistic  and  in  the  writing  of  it  brains  should 
be  an  essential.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  almost  always  a  happy-go-lucky  gamble, 
unintelligent  and  dull.  If  it's  the  man 
behind  the  gun  that  does  the  work,  he 
apparently  shuts  his  eyes,  pulls  the  trigger 
and  blindly  hopes  to  make  a  hit.  When  he 
misses  he  wonders  why;  but  you  cannot 
shoot  straight  if  you  do  not  ki.ow  what 
you're  aiming  at.  The  managerial  per- 
centage of  bull's-eyes  is,  therefore,  no  larger 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Even  luck  sometimes 
has  to  have  a  little  gentle  coaxing. 

The  real  trouble  with  musical  comedy  is 
that  it  is  so  often  tragedy.  A  genuinely- 
funny,  clever,  tuneful  musical  play  is 
always  a  success,  and  that  is  why  there 
have  been  so  few  successes  of  late  years. 
Musical  comedies  are  being  produced  con- 
stantly, yet  scarcely  one  of  them,  except 
occasional  tremendous  hits,  such  as 
Havana  and  The  Merry  Widow,  ever  makes 
money  for  its  producer.  Metropolitan 
theaters  receive  fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  rent,  and  so,  though  the  theaters 
make  money  from  musical  plays,  the  pro- 
ducing manager,  having  only  fifty  per  cent 
to  cover  all  his  lavish  expenditures,  seldom 
realizes  a  tangible  profit. 

It  is  a  very  well-known  fact,  despite 
occasional  loud  cries  of  Art  for  Art's  sake, 
that  managers  are  not  producing  plays  for 
the  promotion  of  their  physical  well-being, 
nor  for  the  mere  joy  of  the  game.  Then,  if 
musical  comedies  are  seldom  profitable, 
why  do  managers  keep  on  presenting  them  ? 
Nobody  knows,  not  even  the  managers 
themselves.  But  if  they  continue  their 
musical  productions  at  a  loss,  whence 
comes  the  money  to  produce  new  pieces? 
That  question  is  more  easily  answered,  for 
the  funds  for  musical  productions  are 
usually  derived  from  the  profitable  dra- 
matic plays  that  are  making  money  for  the 
manager. 

The  manager  earns  dollars  with  Peter  to 
waste  on  Pauline.  The  production  of  mu- 
sical comedy  seems  to  be  a  form  of  specula- 
tive dissipation  that  holds  its  victim  as 
securely  as  stock  speculation,  horse-racing 
or  any  other  kind  of  exciting  gamble.  One 
may  often  hear  a  manager,  after  his  musical 
comedy  has  proved  a  tragedy  not  only  to 
the  public  taste  but  to  his  purse  as  well, 
aver  that  henceforth  the  presentation  of 
dramatic  plays  with  one  set  of  scenery  and 
seven  or  eight  characters  is  to  be  his  spe- 
cialty. "No  more  musical  comedy  for 
mine!"  he  cries.  Yet  when  the  wreckage 
is  cleared  away  and  paid  for,  you  will  find 
him  busily  planning  another  piece,  to  be 
called  The  Queen  of  Broadway — which, 
by  the  way,  is  an  uncopyrighted  suggestion 
and  may  be  had  for  the  taking. 

Throwing  Money  Away 

American  musical  comedy — a  poor  thing, 
but  our  own— might,  perhaps,  bad  as  it  is, 
be  made  to  pay  handsomely  were  it  not 
that  insane  extravagance  of  late  years  has 
put  so  severe  a  ban  on  profits  that  an  end- 
of-the-season  balance-sheet  that  is  not  a 
managerial  eyesore  is  almost  unknown. 
Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  musical 
plays  realize  that  the  qualities  on  which 
success  depends  are  music,  plot,  wit  and 
competent  interpretation.  If  you  have 
these  you  do  not  need  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes, and  if  you  do  not  have  them  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  lights  and  scenes 
and  dresses  and  properties  won't  draw  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  people  into  the 
theater.  Yet,  nowadays,  so  high  a  standard 
of  waste  have  the  managers  set  themselves, 
in  the  belief  that  the  public  heeds  or  cares, 
that  they  really  are  uninterested  in  a  pro- 
duction in  which  they  are  not  spending 
from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Their  personal  pride  is  touched  if  the  lead- 
ing lady's  dress  doesn't  cost  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  meanest  of  the  chorus  must 
wear  a  gown  representing  an  investment  of 
at  least  one  hundred  dollars— it  was  not 
like  this  in  the  olden  days  when  they  wore 
tights — and  no  self-respecting  leading  lady 
would  consent  to  wear  less  than  three  or 
four  dresses  in  one  play,  while  the  chorus 


Jy  John  R.  Hale 

must  have  seven  or  eight  changes  at  the 
very  least.  And  other  expenditures,  scenic- 
ally  and  sartorially,  are  in  proportion.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact,  madam,  that  your  oldest  and 
cheapest  gown,  if  you  merely  press  out  the 
wrinkles,  under  the  softening  glow  of  stage 
lights  will  assume  a  pristine  freshness  and 
smartness  that  is  amazing.  It  is  these  same 
lights  that  smooth  out  wrinkles  and  the 
tattletale  signs  of  age  and  make  you  say, 
"  How  old  she  looks  off  the  stage!  It  is  a 
fact  that  none  but  the  most  expert  can, 
from  the  front,  distinguish  between  dresses 
that  are  expensive  or  cheap,  and  it  is  not 
the  experts  that  constitute  paying  audi- 
ences. It  may  be  pleasant,  and  it  may  give 
managers  that  Napoleonic,  pouter-pigeon 
air  they  so  much  affect,  to  know  they  have 
spent  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  costumes 
when  five  thousand  dollars  would  have 
given  the  same  illusion— for  the  stage  de- 
mands not  reality,  but  the  illusion  of  it.  If 
you  were  a  cigar  dealer  and  sold  five-cent 
cigars  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  fifty 
in  a  hand-painted  box  that  cost  you  two 
dollars  it  might  be  artistic,  but  it  would 
seem  foolish  and  certainly  would  not  be 
good  business.  Idiotic  extravagance  is, 
perhaps,  a  mild  description  of  the  present 
managerial  attitude  toward  the  production 
end  of  the  game. 

The  Old,  Familiar  Plot 

And  this  attitude  has  a  wider  effect  than 
at  first  seems  apparent.  There  are  in  this 
country  not  over  half  a  dozen  well-known 
firms  which  produce  musical  plays  of  the 
first  class,  and  they  all  work  on  the  same 
lavish  scale.  Since  they  maintain  this 
standard  for  themselves,  showing  thereby 
their  belief  in  it,  naturally  they  maintain 
the  same  standard  for  others  who  may  wish 
to  produce  musical  pieces.  And  since 
these  six  firms  control  by  ownership,  lease 
or  contract  all  the  important  city  theaters 
in  the  United  States,  naturally  they  are  not 
opening  these  theaters  to  musical  plays 
that  are  not  built  along  fines  which  they 
approve.  The  little  fellow,  therefore,  who 
wants  to  produce  a  musical  play  that  might 
prove  to  be  full  of  tune  and  wit  and  charm, 
all  done  inexpensively,  does  not  get  a  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  let  the  public  decide  as 
to  whether  his  judgment  is  wrong  or  right. 
"Oh,"  says  the  Musical  Comedy  Firms, 
"the  public  won't  stand  for  that  kind  of 
thing  any  more.  You've  got  to  have  a  big 
show."  The  little  fellow's  decision  is  made 
for  him,  and  so,  until  some  accidental  pro- 
duction of  a  different  kind  of  musical  play 
opens  the  door  for  new  ideas,  we  shall  have 
the  same  old  thing  in  the  same  old  way, 
with  different  dresses,  different  scenes  and 
different  actors— but  the  same  old  thing, 
none  the  less. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  strongest 
indictments  to  be  brought  against  the 
musical  manager  is  his  resentment  of  nov- 
elty, his  firm  resolve  to  do  again  what  he 
did  before.  In  the  first  act  there  is  the  girl 
who  has  a  maid;  there  is  the  boy,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  who  has  brought  home  a 
number  of  his  fellow-officers  on  a  vacation ; 
there  is  the  cross  father  of  the  girl;  a 
society  mother;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  the 
hero's  valet,  who  is  the  low  comedian.  The 
father  forbids  the  daughter  to  marry  "that 
young  puppy  " ;  the  daughter  disguises  her- 
self as  her  maid,  and  elopes  with  the  lieu- 
tenant. Then  follows  the  discovery  by  the 
father  that  it  is  the  maid,  not  the  daughter, 
who  remains.  Curtain,  with  everybody 
rushing  about,  singing  something  that  no- 
body in  the  audience  understands  or  wants 
to  understand.  Finales,  in  fact,  are  merely 
a  signal  to  begin  to  crawl  past  the  lady 
next  to  you,  go  out  for  a  quiet  smoke 
and  hope  that  the  next  act  will  be  better. 
In  the  second  act  everybody  is  stranded  on 
an  island  somewhere;  the  hero's  valet  has 
kidnaped  the  king  and  pretends  that  he  is 
the  potentate,  meanwhile  making  love  to 
the  king's  eleven  wives.  Then  comes  the 
song,  How'd  You  Like  to  Have  a  Harem? 
Father  decides  that  his  daughter  must 
marry  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  a  youth 
whom  you  vaguely  saw  in  the  first  act. 
The  maid  disguises  herself  as  the  heroine,  is 
married  to  the  young  man — the  father 
little  suspecting— whom,  of  course,  she 


really  loves.  The  heroine  sees  a  dusky 
South  Sea  princess— again  a  song— throw 
herself  into  the  lieutenant's  arms.  He  gal- 
lantly holds  her,  the  heroine  spurns  him, 
and  he  sings  a  song,  Why  are  You  So  Cold  ? 
On  the  encore  the  low  comedian  and  the 
fattest  of  the  eleven  wives  sing  their  an- 
swer, Because  the  Janitor  Wouldn't  Buy 
Coal. 

But  why  go  on?  Eventually  the  real 
king  escapes,  attacks  the  visitors  and  is 
about  to  have  them  all  jocosely  killed. 
A  trumpet  sounds  off  stage  and  cheers  are 
heard  on  and  off  stage.  The  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  lieutenant's  ship  rush  on. 
Rescue!  Finale,  while  you  grow  red  in  the 
face  picking  up  the  hatpins  for  the  lady 
next  to  you. 

Amplify  this  scenario  somewhat,  put  in  a 
spectacular  scene  in  the  act  on  the  island 
showing  the  subway  at  the  rush  hour,  call 
it  The  King  of  Bang  or  The  Girl  and  the 
Lieutenant,  and  if  you  have  any  reputation 
as  a  librettist  you  can  sell  it  immediately. 
P.  S.  — No  doubt  you  wonder  how  they  all 
happened  to  get  on  the  island.  That  was 
explained  in  the  opening  chorus  of  the 
second  act,  which  you  couldn't  under- 
stand. 

Perhaps  you  think  all  this  is  an  ex- 
aggeration; but  it  isn't.  Some  one  put 
on  a  dancing  number  called  The  Pony 
Ballet.  Every  subsequent  musical  piece 
for  months  had  its  ponies— the  "original" 
pony  ballet,  too,  invariably.  An  English 
musical  play  had,  as  a  special  feature,  a 
song  where  girls  in  swings  swung  out  over 
the  heads  of  the  first  two  or  three  rows  of 
the  audience.  Three  productions  in  one 
season  in  New  York  adopted  that  swing 
song,  each  reviling  the  other  as  a  con- 
scienceless imitator.  Somebody  writes  a 
song  in  which  the  leading  lady  selects  a  vic- 
tim in  the  audience  to  sing  to,  usually  em- 
barrassing him  to  the  vast  delight  of  the 
other  spectators.  "Aha!"  said  the  man- 
agers, and  soon  every  leading  lady  was 
singing  to  a  bald-headed  person  in  front. 
Somebody  introduces  a  song  with  college 
yells;  there  are  forty  yelling  songs  imme- 
diately.  And  so  it  goes. 

Forty-Second  Street  Financiers 

This  mimicry  is  so  unintelligent,  one 
would  hardly  think  it  possible;  but  one 
has  only  to  remember  the  musical  plays  he 
has  seen  for  the  last  few  years  to  prove  its 
truth  for  himself.  And  the  public— the 
decent,  theater-going  public,  that  wants  to 
laugh  and  be  pleasantly  amused  — has,  it 
seems,  grown  weary  of  the  same  old  thing, 
despite  new  dresses  and  new  scenery.  At 
bottom  the  fault  is  the  manager's,  for  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  them  live  so  much  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  theater  that  theatrical 
matters  become  their  world.  They  lose 
their  perspective. 

Occasionally,  when  there  is  a  play  that 
deals,  let's  say,  with  Wall  Street,  it  is 
almost  invariably  written  by  a  librettist 
whose  nearest  approach  to  that  financial 
center  has  been  Forty-second  Street.  If  he 
writes  about  Japan  the  chances  are  that  he 
knows  no  more  about  It  than  you  do  about 
Heligoland.  If  he  deals  with  Fifth  Avenue 
he  probably  lives  in  Th;rd;  if  he  talks 
about  girls'  schools  he  has  probably  never 
been  nearer  one  than  to  pass  by  on  a  train; 
if  an  act  is  laid  in  Paris,  "musseer,"  "bun 
soar, ' ' '  'Maxim's, ' ' ' '  boulevard  "  and  "  mad- 
emoselle,"  likely  constitute  his  local  color. 
Unfortunately,  unless  you're  a  genius  you 
can't  write  about  what  you  don't  know — 
and  geniuses,  alas,  don't  seem  to  be  writing 
musical  comedies  these  days.  A  burlesque 
of  a  burlesque  isn't  funny;  satire  must 
satirize  the  real  thing,  not  an  imitation  of 
it.  Broadway  is  sometimes  amusing,  but 
not  as  a  permanent  standpoint  from  which 
to  judge  men  and  affairs. 

But  perhaps  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
authors  as  well  as  of  the  managers,  and  so, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is.  There  are  now  in 
this  country  some  seven  or  eight  hack 
librettists  who  will  turn  out  a  libretto  over 
night,  exactly  according  to  specifications. 
It  won't  be  new,  it  won't  have  a  real  idea 
in  it,  but  it  will  be  practical  and  playable 
and  like  its  predecessors.  If  it  were  not  it 
wouldn't  be  produced,  and  your  librettist 
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doesn't  write  for  art  or  glory,  but  for  money; 
so  that,  even  if  he  had  intelligence  enough 
to  break  away  from  tradition  he  would  have 
sense  enough  to  realize  that  novelty  in  bulk 
is  unsalable  to  musical-comedy  producers. 
And  he  isn't  trying  to  change  conditions, 
but  to  meet  them;  and,  furthermore,  he 
probably  couldn't  get  his  point  of  view 
farther  from  Forty-second  Street  than  the 
Times  Building,  even  if  he  wanted  to. 

The  old  question  of  the  cost  of  musical 
comedy,  not  only  in  its  production,  but 
in  its  operating  expenses,  after  the  first 
curtain  is  rung  up,  comes  into  this  matter 
of  the  librettist  as  well.  If  the  manager 
spends  forty  thousand  dollars  on  getting 
ready  and  stands  to  lose  three  thousand  or 
four  thousand  dollars  a  week  if  he  has  a 
failure,  naturally  he  wishes  to  play  the 
safest  bet  possible.  It  is  but  human  that  he 
should  bank  on  the  man  who  has  already 
written  librettos  rather  than  take  a  chance 
on  a  new  man.  Because  of  the  risk  in- 
volved the  manager  doesn't  want  to  trust 
his  own  judgment.  He  would  rather  rely 
on  the  past  performances  of  his  author  and 
of  the  latter's  material. 

Rush  Work  for  All  Hands 

"Do  you  think  that  scene  will  succeed?" 
said  a  librettist  to  an  unprofessional  friend 
at  a  dress  rehearsal. 

"It  ought  to,"  said  the  friend;  "it 
always  has." 

With  dramatic  plays  involving  an  ex- 
pense of  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  it  is 
entirely  a  different  proposition.  Nowadays, 
to  be  a  new,  untried  author  of  a  drama  is 
an  asset  in  selling  it,  because  in  the  last  two 
or  three  seasons  so  many  young  authors 
have  scored  heavily  that  the  superstitious 
manager  is  willing  to  bet  on  the  new  play- 
wright; and  if  his  subject  is  a  novelty,  like 
mental  telepathy,  spiritualism,  psychic 
power  or  any  theme  that  would  have  been 
tabooed  not  so  many  years  ago,  that  will 
help  sell  it.  But  the  investment  in  musical 
comedy  is  so  heavy  that  the  modern  Amer- 
ican manager  is  afraid  to  speculate  with 
the  new  man  and  the  new  idea.  When 
you're  bailing  out  money  to  this  dress- 
maker and  that  scenic  artist  it  is  a  sort  of 
anchor  to  windward  to  realize  that  your 
librettist  is  tried  and  true  and  has  been 
there  before— it  makes  you  sleep  better, 
but  the  sedative  is  purely  one  of  imagina- 
tion. If  the  manager  really  knew  how  to 
run  his  boat  he'd  stop  bailing  out  dollars 
and  throw  away  his  anchor  and  get  a  brand- 
new  one,  which  might  not  be  easy  on  the 
real  ocean,  but  is  very  simple  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  musical  comedy.  And  then,  too, 
to  continue  a  somewhat  mixed  metaphor, 
if  you  keep  using  the  same  old  anchor  it 
gets  rusty  and  worn  out  and  insecure,  and 
though  it  may  seem  like  a  true  friend  it 
is  very  likely  to  let  you  drift  into  a  bad 
financial  storm.  The  hack  librettists  long 
ago  exhausted  their  last  speck  of  original- 
ity. The  only  novelties  they  get  are  those 
they  gently  lift  from  European  successes  on 
their  annual— or,  if  they  are  very  prolific 
librettists,  semi-annual— trips  abroad. 

For  they  do  musical  plays  over  there  far 
better  than  we  do  here.  Their  pieces  have 
wit  and  charm  and  sparkle ;  they  are  beau- 
tifully done  with  finish  and  snap,  and  they 
are  not  slapped  on  helter-skelter  with 
appalling,  idiotic  inconsistencies.  Their 


which  locally  was  known  as  "gyps." 
There  was  a  lake  of  this  gypsum  not  far 
from  where  we  lived.  It  would  come  off  on 
a  blue  flannel  shirt.  As  a  matter  of  scien- 
tific deduction  I  would  be  disposed  to 
think  that  a  similar  lake  exists  not  far 
from  the  much-vaunted  city  of  Paris. 

What  we  call  style,  grace,  distinction 
and  air,  the  Parisienne  surely  has.  She  is 
dainty  and  somewhat  indescribable,  that  is 
true;  but  she  does  not  look  useful,  whole- 
some and  human.  Let  us  be  just  to  her. 
The  Parisian  girl  is  not  half  so  wicked  as 
she  is  painted,  neither  is  she  so  immodest 
as,  perhaps,  you  have  thought.  The  con- 
trolling trait  of  the  French  people  is  econ- 
omy. The  middle-class  Parisian  young 
woman  dresses  well,  indeed  with  distinc- 
tion, but  she  dresses  economically.  The 
shopgirl  who  of  a  rainy  afternoon  lifts  her 
skirts  a  trifle  higher  than  you  approve 
does  so  unconsciously  and  with  but  the  im- 
pulse of  economy.  She  wears  dainty  lin- 
gerie, and  is  anxious  to  keep  it  unsullied. 


music  has  real  melody,  their  lyrics  have 
real  quality,  and  are  not  dependent  on  half  a 
dozen  stock  rhymes,  such  as  girl  and  pearl, 
love  and  dove,  blue  and  true  and  you. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  real, 
smashing  successes  of  recent  years  were  all 
importations:  Florodora,  A  Chinese  Honey- 
moon, The  Merry  Widow  and  Havana. 
Yet,  Florodora  was  not  much  of  a  success 
in  London,  and  there  every  American  man- 
ager who  saw  it  refused  it  for  this  country, 
until  finally  a  comparatively  unknown 
American  firm  secured  it.  It  was  a  failure 
the  first  ten  days  in  New  York,  and  the 
managers  borrowed  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
tinue it  for  another  week.  During  that 
week  it  swung  into  success  and,  later,  ran 
a  year  in  New  York. 

Sometimes  a  manager  will  secure  an  ab- 
solutely completed  libretto  before  he  starts 
to  produce  it,  but  more  often  his  musical 
plays  are  written  to  order  to  suit  the  per- 
sonalities of  such  stars  or  actors  as  he  may 
have  under  contract  or  may  be  able  to  con- 
tract for.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  musical 
manager  fits  his  people  to  his  material;  he 
rather  has  his  material  cut  to  fit  his  actors, 
and  your  hack  librettist  nowadays  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  good  tailor.  That  is  why 
there  are  so  many  misfit  librettos. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  with  the 
average  manager  is  to  summon  his  pet 
caged  librettist  and  say:  "Now,  old  man, 
I've  got  Blanche  Bracelet,  Violet  DeVou 
and  Tommy  Rot,  and  I  want  a  good,  lively 
show;  I'm  sending  over  a  stage  manager  to 
see  what's  doing  in  London  and  Paris. 
We'll  open  in  six  weeks,  so  get  your  first  act 
done  in  time  to  start  rehearsals  a  week  from 
Monday.  I  think  we'd  better  have  the 
opening  act  on  the  roof  of  the  Singer 
Building,  the  second  down  on  Long  Island 
and  the  third  in  Paris,  where  we  can  have 
the  Eiffel  Tower  lit  up  on  the  back  drop. 
Go  in  to  see  the  scenic  artist  and  let  him 
get  started.  You'd  better  write  the  open- 
ing chorus  and  the  finale  of  the  first  act 
tonight,  so  I  can  get  some  music  written  for 
'em  and  parts  made  for  chorus  rehearsals 
on  Tuesday.  The  rest  of  the  music'll  be 
some  interpolated  numbers  I've  bought 
cheap  at  fifty  dollars  apiece,  and,  anyhow, 
my  partner  is  in  Paris  and  he's  mailed  me 
a  bunch  of  the  latest  French  songs.  Of 
course,  we'll  have  to  change  the  words. 
Now,  so  long;  see  you  Monday,  and  be  sure 
and  have  the  first  act  finished." 

That  is  the  beginning.  By  Monday  a 
sort  of  skeleton  first  act  is  in  the  stage 
manager's  hands.  Then  everybody  puts  a 
finger  in  the  libretto.  The  comedian  sug- 
gests one  thing,  the  leading  lady  another, 
the  manager  has  an  idea,  the  stage  man- 
ager remembers  something  he  once  saw  in 
'Frisco,  the  librettist  appears  with  a  budget 
of  new  jokes  culled  from  old  manuscripts, 
the  composer  suggests  a  new  specialty  to 
introduce  a  song  he's  just  composed,  the 
stage  manager  discovers  that  the  librettist 
must  write  in  some  more  dialogue  here  to 
give  the  chorus  time  to  change  their  cos- 
tumes, the  low  comedian  insists  that  if 
they  would  let  him  do  so  and  so  it  would  be 
sure  fire.    It  is  chaos ! 

Out  of  it  emerges,  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  a 
more  or  less  disconnected  act  just  about  the 
time  the  author  appears  with  the  manu- 
script of  the  second  act.  Then  chaos  again 
reigns,  with  the  burden  of  it  all  resting 
mainly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  producing 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 

No  doubt  the  average  young  woman  of 
Paris  is  as  good  as  the  average  young 
woman  of  most  great  capitals  of  the  world. 
It  is  easy  to  get  wrong  impressions  from 
old  stories,  and  one  does  not  learn  all 
about  a  city  by  simply  passing  through. 
Only,  it  seems  scientifically  fair  to  say  that 
the  air  of  the  fair  Parisienne  is  that  of  chal- 
lenge, of  artificiality,  and  of  self-conscious- 
ness. In  Vienna  you  feel  as  if  yonder 
passing  beauty  might,  perhaps,  take  you 
into  her  plans.  In  Paris  you  feel  that,  no 
matter  how  humble  be  your  station  or  your 
appearance,  the  Parisienne  has  taken  you 
into  her  plans  already.  But  that  is  Paris, 
keen,  shrewd,  economical  and  calculating. 
If  the  original  Mr.  Paris  were  alive  today 
he  would  not  pass  the  apple  to  the  city 
which  was  named  after  him.  The  Par- 
isienne is  beautiful?  Yes.  All  women  are 
beautiful.  But  some  are  more  beautiful 
than  others.  With  regret  the  truly  im- 
partial and  earnest  scientist  must  give  Paris 
a  low  mark  in  the  scale  of  feminine  charm. 


stage  manager,  for  sometimes  the  author 
is  so  hurried  and  worried  and  uninventive 
that  he  will  give  the  producer  little  more 
than  mere  directions. 

After  the  play  opens  the  librettist  is 
almost  invariably  called  upon  to  make 
changes.  Very  often  he  tries  to  make  them 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  powers  that  be, 
fails.  Then  the  powers  call  in  another  hack 
librettist  to  "fix  the  show,"  and  perhaps 
they  try  a  new  stage  producer  as  well. 
Everybody,  of  course,  is  full  of  suggestions, 
and  everybody  interferes  with  everybody 
else.  Perhaps  there  is  a  fearfully  solemn  spot 
in  the  second  act  that  must  be  made  funny. 
The  low  comedian  says  that  when  he  was 
in  Erminie  they  did  a  scene  like  this,  and  it 
ought  to  go;  so  they  adopt  that.  A  chorus 
girl  coyly  volunteers  the  information  that 
at  home  they  consider  her  a  perfectly  splen- 
did mimic,  so  they  let  her  give  imitations 
of  George  Cohan,  Ethel  Barrymore  and 
Eddie  Foy,  the  three  most  imitated  actors. 
Somebody  else  says,  "  When  I  was  in  vaude- 
ville I  did  a  specialty,"  and  the  specialty  is 
tried.  It  succeeds  amid  much  rejoicing  in 
Rochester,  and  the  next  night  in  Syracuse 
it  fails  dismally.  Every  one  is  puzzled,  so 
they  determine  to  give  it  another  chance. 
It  scores  in  Utica,  so,  of  course,  that  ends 
the  suspense— they  keep  it  in;  parenthetic- 
ally, be  it  said,  it  later  dies  dismally  in 
New  York  with  never  a  single  laugh. 

The  End  of  a  Losing  Show 

The  manager,  coming  on  to  see  a  one- 
night-stand  performance,  decides  that 
you've  got  to  have  big  names  when  you 
come  into  New  York,  and  so  he  replaces  an 
unknown  girl  who  is  making  a  hit  at  a 
salary  of  $45  a  week  with  a  celebrity  at 
$250  a  week,  who  cannot  possibly  play  the 
part. 

A  week  before  the  opening  night  in  New 
York  some  friend  of  the  comedian  assures 
him  that  in  the  scene  with  the  comedienne 
she  gets  all  the  fat  lines  and  that,  in  stage 
parlance,  he  only  "feeds"  her.  Promptly 
Mr.  Comedian  becomes  indignant  and  de- 
mands that  tomorrow  night  he  has  her  lines 
given  to  him  or  he  won't  play.  Of  course, 
the  lines  do  not  fit  his  personality  when  they 
were  written  for  hers,  and  so  the  revised 
scene  fails ;  the  comedian  says  it  never  was 
funny,  anyhow,  and  demands  that  it  be 
eliminated.   Out  it  goes. 

Some  adoring  friend  of  the  leading  lady 
tells  her  that  in  her  duet  with  the  tenor  her 
voice  doesn't  appear  to  good  advantage: 
the  melody  doesn't  suit  her  tempera- 
ment. Hysterics,  tirades,  tears— the  duet 
goes  out,  too.  And  thus  the  only  two  good 
things  in  the  piece  are  removed. 

The  play  comes  to  New  York  to  be 
welcomed  uproariously  by  an  audience 
composed  entirely  of  friends  of  the  manage- 
ment, principals  and  chorus.  The  press 
the  next  morning  pronounces  it  "another 
dull,  stupid,  reminiscent,  musical-comedy 
nightmare."  The  second  night  there  is  a 
remnant  of  friends  to  make  it  seem  to  suc- 
ceed, but  by  the  third  performance  the 
ranks  of  the  pleasantly-disposed  are  ex- 
hausted, and  there  remain,  thereafter,  only 
audiences  of  Missourians.  And  as  they 
are  not  being  "shown "  the  piece  closes  at  a 
loss  of  thousands  and  the  manager  wonders 
why,  and  rails  at  Fate,  critics,  authors,  com- 
posers and  the  world's  injustice. 


But,  forsooth,  there  lies  to  the  north  of 
Paris  that  region  of  the  world  known  as 
Great  Britain,  where,  in  the  belief  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  things  are  as  they  should 
be.  England  is  the  home  of  things  ancient 
and  unchanging.  If  you  do  not  believe 
this  take  a  look  at  the  clothes  you  see  on 
the  streets  of  London.  Look,  also,  at  the 
hopeless  and  ungainly  walk  of  the  men  and 
women,  who  shuffle  and  slop  and,  like  the 
folk  of  Germany,  seem  always  to  feel  the 
ground  beneath  them.  The  young  gazelle 
whose  feet  spurn  the  earth  seems  absent 
these  days  from  the  soil  of  Albion.  Sober, 
absorbed,  straightforward,  intent,  intelli- 
gent, ill-clad,  the  woman  of  England  gives 
herself  no  sort  of  chance.  True,  much  of 
the  unseemliness  of  English  dress  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  climate,  or  absence  of  climate; 
but  this  should  apply  rather  to  the  garb 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  English  are  the 
worst  dressed  and  the  most  dressed  people 
in  the  world,  and  their  social  life  is  the 
most  formal  in  the  world.   Yet  even  in  her 


Sweep  with  Electricity 
For  3  Cents  a  Week 


This  wonderful  little  machine  is  as  simple  to 
run  as  a  carpet  sweeper,  doubly  effective  as  any 
other  vacuum  cleaner.  It  works  on  the  only  cor- 
rect cleaning  principle  —  brushing  combined  with 
suction.  A  rapidly  revolving  brush,  operated  by  a 
small  motor,  gathers  up  all  dust,  dirt,  scraps  of 
paper,  burnt  matches,  etc.,  and  lifts  the  pile  of  the 
carpet,  so  the  powerful  suction  fan  can  suck  up 
everything  and  clean  thoroughly.  Ordinary  vacuum 
cleaners  press  down  the  fibre  of  the  carpet,  grind- 
ing the  dirt  deeper  into  the  texture,  and  clog  if 
matches,  scraps  of  cloth,  waste  paper  or  large  particles 
of  dirt  get  into  the  pipes.  The  Hoover  Electric 
Suction  Sweeper  brightens  as  well  as  cleans  carpets, 
and  by  leaving  the  pile  of  the  carpet  upright, 
greatly  prolongs  its  life. 

Costs  only  three  cents  a  week  to  run  it.  Repairs 
and  adjustments  never  necessary.  Anyone  can 
operate  it.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Special  attachments  for  cleaning  curtains  and 
pictures  on  the  wall,  blowing  fresh  air  into  pillows 
and  mattresses,  drying  hair.  An  extra  brush  for 
polishing  hardwood  floors  is  a  great  labor  saver. 

Here  is  a  sensible  Christmas  present  —  one  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  woman  who  enjoys  a 
clean,  well-kept  home.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  mak- 
ing up  your  list. 


Price,  $70.  Extra  Attachments,  $15  per  Set 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  pay  all  ex- 
press charges.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Hoover 
Hlectric  Suction  Sweeper  is  better  than  any  other 
vacuum  cleaner  and  worth  the  price  we  ask,  return 
it  to  us  at  once  at  our  expense.  Great  demand  forced 
us  to  withdraw  advertising  last  spring.  We  can  fill 
your  order  if  you  write  now. 

Free  Booklet,  "  Sweeping  by  Electricity."  (6) 
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Hello  People! 

the  song  hit  of,  and  all  others  from  Havana; 
also  scores  of  other  musical  productions,  and 
all  the  latest  Popular  Song 
and  Dance  hits  have  been 
produced  by  us  in 

Perforated 

Music 
Rolls 

for  all  makes  of 

65  Note  Player 
Pianos 


60  Selections 

every  month,  so  absolutely  new  that  they 
are  old  by  the  time  others  produce  them,  and 
a  musical  arrangement  that  isundistinguish- 
able  from  the  most  artistic  hand  rendition. 

We  are  featuring  50  and  75  cent 
MUSIC  delivered  at  your  home. 

Write  today  for  advance  catalogues. 
UNITED  STATES  MUSIC  COMPANY 

General  Salei  Officei :  154  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 

Also  the  latest  music  Jor  all  makes  oj  Electric  Pianos. 
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Typewriter  **** 


A  strictly  high  grade  business 
typewriter  for  personal  and 
business  use 

Side  by  side  you  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  a  letter  written  on  the  McCool  and 
on  a  $100  machine.  Will  handle  any  ordi- 
nary correspondence. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Every 
middle  profit  cut  out.    Saves  45%  in  price. 

Only  319  PARTS.    Most  typewriters  have 

2500  AND  MORE.  This  saves  30%  in  price. 

We  have  over  half  a  million  dollars  invested 
in  our  big  manufacturing  plant,  covering  five 
acres  — one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  McCool  is  made  in  our  factory.  We  buy 
material  for  15,000 to  20,000  typewriters  ata  time. 

.Every  one  of  :he  319  parts  of  the  McCool  is 
selected,  put  to  supreme  test  for  quality  and 
accuracy.  Every  bearing  and  wearing  surface 
is  of  hardened  steel,  finished  to  microscopical 
fineness,  adjusted  by  micrometer. 

The  price  recommends  the  McCOOL  to  business 
houses  and  merchants;  particularly  the  smaller  mer- 
chant, lawyer,  clergyman,  student,  physician,  teacher, 
where  a  typewriter  has  heretofore  been  thought 
prohibitive  in  price. 

If  you  never  saw  a  typewriter  you  can 
write  on  the  McCOOL.  Very  simple. 
Nothing  to  learn  but  the  keyboard. 

The  McCool  Typewriter  is  unqualifiedly 
guaranteed  in  every  way 

Shipped  anywhere,  carefully  packed  and  boxed,  de- 
livered to  any  Express  Company  for  $25.00.  This  is 
our  factory  price  —  absolutely  the  lowest  ever  made 
on  a  high  grade  typewriter.  The  Express  charges  vary 
with  distances,  but  add  very  little  to  this  our  factory  price. 

You  are  perfectly  safe.  Remit  $25.  Test  the  McCOOL 
10  days  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or  home.  If  it 
fails  in  any  way  to  meet  your  expectations,  if  you  do  not 
find  it  even  BETTER  than  we  have  described  — a 
handsome  machine,  greatly  superior  in  every  way — your 
money  and  express  charges  will  be  refunded  promptly 
without  argument.   You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose. 

For  $2.50  additional  zvezvill  include  a  sub- 
stantial Woody  Leatherette  Covered  Carrying 
Case  "With  Brass  Yale  Lock  and  Key,  Side 
Clasps,  Genuine  Leather  Handles,  A  hand- 
some, practical  outfit,  which  ivith  the  Type- 
writer is  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  hand 

grip. 

You  MUST  READ  our  handsome  illustrated 
Booklet  fully  describing  the  McCOOL  Type- 
writer—the  achievement  of  the  century  in 
typewriter  construction.  Free  on  request. 
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Your  best  negatives  de- 
serve, and  your  poorer 
negatives  need: — 

VELOX 

It's  the  only  paper  that  is  made 
with  sole  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  amateur  negative. 

If  your  da>eloper  and Jiiiisher  doesn't 
use  Velox,  write  us  ;  we  will  tell  you 
of  one  who  does. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


Reduced  rates  on  household  goods 
Western  points.   443  Marquette  Bldz.,  Chicaeo;  1501 
Wrieht  Bide. .  St.  Louis ;  736  Old  South  Bide. .  Boston ;  206 
Pacific  Bide..  San  Francisco ;  J200  Central  Bide-.  Los  Aneeles. 


gladdest  garments  the  English  woman 
subjects  herself  to  the  most  horrible  handi- 
caps in  gowns.  She  is  apt  to  be  more 
decolletee  than  the  Parisienne,  but  rarely 
is  she  half  so  well  dressed.  Taste  in  line 
and  color  seems  not  to  be  hers  by  instinct. 
It  is  true  that  an  Englishman's  home  is 
so  gloomy  inside  that  he  has  to  live  out- 
of-doors,  but  even  this  fact  does  not  quite 
excuse  the  fairer  sex  for  some  of  the  things 
it  overlooks. 

The  typical  English  woman  is  tall  rather 
than  under  medium  height.  The  middle- 
class  middle-aged  woman  averages  purple 
and  blowzy.  The  average  of  the  femininity 
of  Great  Britain  is  disposed,  at  least  in 
youth,  to  be  rather  tall  and  angular,  with  a 
bony,  durable  look,  as  if  it  might  run  even 
a  section  boarding-house.  You  cannot  go 
through  the  portrait  galleries  of  England 
and  say  that  beautiful  women  never  lived 
here,  for  hundreds  of  them  certainly  did, 
and  certainly  do  today;  but  you  cannot 
evade  a  feeling  of  irritation  that  the  art  of 
dressing  and  of  carriage  seems  to  have 
passed  with  the  days  of  portrait  painting. 
Of  course,  you  first  endure,  then  pity, 
and  then  describe,  if  you  are  a  scientist. 

There  have  been  some  howling  profes- 
sional beauties  reared  on  the  soil  of 
England,  in  this  and  other  generations, 
and  it  is  to  be  said  of  these  that  they 
had  more  wit,  more  brains,  more  com- 
manding quality,  more  intelligence,  educa- 
tion and  personal  charm  than  the  softer 
and  more  sensuous  types  of  southern 
and  southeastern  Europe,  where  woman 
reaches  political  power  only  by  the  favor- 
ite's route.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful 
noblewomen  of  England  today,  of  course, 
are  Americans.  Also,  Scotch  lasses  drift  to 
the  southward,  and  just  across  the  channel 
lies  Ireland,  where  even  yet  the  old  Breton 
influence  may  be  seen  in  the  blue-black 
hair,  violet  eyes  and  matchless  skin  of 
the  Irish  girl.  But  here,  in  the  upper 
classes,  and  in  the  lower  classes  as  well,  even 
where  exist  the  untold  thousands  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  hopeless,  the  flower 
of  beauty  now  and  then  breaks  through 
the  soil,  whether  cultured  or  uncared  for. 

At  least,  in  Great  Britain  one  sees  fewer 
women  condemned  to  the  ranks  of  menial 
and  degrading  toil.  I  have  never  seen  a 
woman  hitched  up  with  a  dog  or  an  ox  in 
England.  Perhaps  in  some  communities 
they  are  brick-carriers,  scavengers,  laborers, 
but,  at  least,  one  has  been  mercifully  spared 
that  sight  in  Great  Britain. 

The  woman  of  Scandinavia  or  Holland, 
or  of  Belgium,  is,  speaking  for  the  middle 
classes,  much  a  creature  of  toil.  With 
them  beauty  is  almost  the  one  hope  of 
salvation,  even  as  it  is  among  the  Albanian 
women,  who  long  to  be  sold  into  slavery  so 
that  they  may  eat  three  square  meals  a 
day. 

Here  and  there,  out  of  the  parched  soil 
of  an  old  civilization,  breaks  ever  and 
again  the  flower  of  beauty,  hope  of  the 
world,  which  some  call  mockery  and  de- 
lusion, but  which  is  simply  the  sign  given 
us  from  the  upper  spheres  whereby  we  may- 
hope  and  advance  and  achieve.  But,  in 
these  old  lands,  woman  as  woman  is  not 
loved  as  here.  Abundant,  here  or  there, 
she  becomes  a  commodity.  In  a  country 
where  this  is  the  truth,  would  you  expect 
to  find  woman  at  her  very  best? 

The  Vital  Difference 

The  coat  of  arms  of  one  of  our  Western 
states,  if  one  remembers  correctly,  has  an 
inscription  which  says:  "If  you  seek  a 
pleasant  country,  look  about  you."  Sup- 
pose that  Wilbur  looked  about  him  right 
here  at  home.  He  would  see,  in  the  first 
place,  not  only  assembled  types  born  in 
every  corner  of  Europe,  but,  better  than 
that,  he  would  see  the  product  of  this 
North  American  environment,  which  has  a 
wondrous  way  of  producing  its  own  types 
and  working  out  its  own  ways.  We  think 
that  the  great  average  stature  of  men  and 
women  of  Kentucky  is  proof  of  their 
English  ancestry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
early  Kentuckians  were  rather  more  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  than  English.  The  soil, 
the  air,  the  water,  the  environment  have 
to  do  with  the  result,  which  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  product  of  the  Old  World. 
As  much  might  be  said  for  many  another 
section  of  America.  There  are  as  many 
distinct  types  of  beauty  in  the  United 
States  as  there  are  in  all  of  Europe,  and 
they  are  easily  to  be  distinguished.  Yet 
any  one  of  these,  set  down  in  a  foreign 
country,  would  cause  your  American  eye 
to  brighten.    "That's  an  American  girl!" 


you  would  say,  without  hesitation.  There 
is  a  difference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  woman 
is  the  best-dressed  woman  in  the  world. 
This  fiction  about  the  visions  of  feminine 
apparel  in  Paris  and  London  is  today 
pretty  much  out  of  date.  The  dress  show 
on  the  state  occasions  in  our  great  cities 
surpasses  anything  of  the  sort  you  can  see 
in  any  assemblage  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the 
women  are  concerned.  Of  course,  the  men 
of  America  do  not  go  in  much  for  uniforms, 
gold  lace  and  feathers,  so  that  the  total 
color  effect  is,  perhaps,  not  so  brilliant  as 
it  is  when  the  party  of  the  second  part  joins 
that  of  the  first  part  on  dress  parade. 
There  are  more  Paris  gowns  in  New  York 
than  there  are  in  Paris,  and  better  tailor- 
made  maidens  in  Chicago  than  in  all 
London.  It  is  true  that  this  country  is 
not  yet  so  formal  and  conventional  in  all 
its  ranks  as  is  the  old  country,  where  the 
first  act  of  an  inferior  is  to  ape  his  superior 
in  life,  and  to  hope  he  looks  the  real  thing. 
We  have  a  wide  class  in  America,  both  of 
men  and  of  women,  who  dress  sensibly  in 
view  of  their  calling  and  without  reference 
to  the  ways  of  an  alleged  or  so-called  or 
imaginary  aristocracy.  Even  so,  taking 
.the  sex  throughout,  the  statement  still 
stands  that  the  American  woman  is  the 
best-dressed  woman  of  the  world. 

But  what  constitutes  that  air  of  differ- 
ence which  enables  you  to  tell  an  American 
woman  wherever  you  see  her?  Take  the 
great  beauty  show  of  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Broadway  in  New  York  on  Easter  or 
opera  days  or  nights,  and  allow  that  some- 
what conceited  metropolis  to  assume  the 
credit  for  producing  all  the  beauties  who 
came  there  from  every  corner  of  the 
country.  You  would  not  call  them  more 
chic  and  distinct  than  some  you  might  see 
in  Paris.  You  would  find  no  more  ianguid 
and  self-assured  appeal  to  the  senses  than 
you  would  find  many  a  time  in  Italy  or 
Spain.  You  might  find  as  much  challenge 
in  Vienna  or  in  Berlin.  But  always  you 
would  feel  that  in  this  crowd  there  was  a 
difference.    What  is  that  difference? 

Southern  Chivalry  in  Scotland 

Once,  up  in  the  Trossachs  in  Scotland, 
I  was  trying  to  get  a  seat  on  a  much- 
crowded  tallyho  for  a  lady  of  my  company. 
On  the  back  seat  of  one  coach  were  two 
young  men,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  could 
make  room  for  a  lady. 

"  Certainly,  suh,"  said  one  of  them. 
"Go  and  get  her,  and  I  reckon  we'll  hold 
this  seat  against  all  comers." 

"What  part  of  the  South  do  you  come 
from?"  I  asked. 

"Memphis,"  was  the  answer. 

The  lady  got  her  seat.  But  had  it  been 
left  to  the  courtesy  of  any  of  that  struggling 
crowd  she  would  not  have  got  it.  There 
is  little  chivalry  in  European  travel.  This 
little  incident  will  do  to  show  why  that 
look  of  something  different  exists  on  the 
face  of  every  American  well-born  girl. 

The  splendid,  robust  women  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  their  more  slender  and  soft-spoken 
sisters  of  the  South,  the  alert  and  vigorous 
girl  of  the  West,  the  well-groomed  and  self- 
possessed  demoiselle  of  the  East — these  all 
are  ours,  and  each  of  these  has  something 
different  in  her  beauty  from  anything  you 
will  find  in  the  Old  World.  She  is  not 
trading  on  her  beauty  alone,  but  counting 
on  herself.  Her  mentality,  her  intelligence 
come  into  the  question  as  well.  Intrigue 
is  not  her  sole  hope,  nor  matrimony  her 
sole  salvation,  if  it  comes  to  that.  She  has 
soul,  as  well  as  certain  enveloping  tissue 
covering  a  bony  framework.  She  is  a 
woman  as  well  as  a  creature,  and  there  is 
hope  for  her  in  this  generation  and,  let  us 
pray,  for  many  a  generation  to  come. 

Such  a  fool'shness  on  the  part  of  Wilbur! 
He  might  have  found  right  here  at  home, 
in  any  little  village  of  any  state  of  this 
America,  examples  of  beauty  that  would 
compare  all  to  the  good,  as  the  vernacular 
hath  it,  with  anything  the  best  beauty 
shows  of  the  Old  World  can  produce. 
Moreover,  good  looks  and  distinction  and 
quality  are  a  common  or  average  posses- 
sion in  this  country.  Selection  and  en- 
vironment are  still  working  well  on  this 
continent.  This  is  not  simply  a  ragged 
field  with,  here  and  there,  a  poppy  flower 
showing  above  the  dullness.  It  is  a  field 
abounding  in  poppies— that  is  to  say,  in 
peaches.  Even  the  most  impartial  soul, 
governed  wholly  by  scientific  reasons, 
might,  in  so  difficult  a  scientific  investi- 
gation, be  expected  to  get  his  metaphors 
entangled  now  and  then. 


Handsome  Black  Lynx  | 
FurSetNo.740-$7.75  || 

TURBAN  HAT  TO   MATCH  )  W  ^ 

—No.  230— $2.25 


Most  for  your 
money  at  THK 
BIG  STORK, 
CHICAGO,  al- 
ways, but  never 
such  fur  value 
as  this  Fash- 
ionable Black 
Belgian  Lynx  fan  nr 
Set  for  J 

Express 

Prepaid. 


Lyra 
Turban 


We 

urge 
you 

to  order 

early  for  we  can- 
not promise  to 
fill  orders  indef- 
initely at  this  price. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  CHICAGO 

Fashionable  Set  of  Lynx  Furs  that  represents  the 
very  highest  American  originality  and  good  taste. 

Fine  Black  Belgian  Lynx  Scarf  and  Large 
Open  Rng  Muff  that  will  yield  the  most  exacting 
degree  of  comfort  and  add  frrently  to  the  tasteful- 
ness  of  the  soit  over  which  you  may  wear  them. 

SCARF  has  natural  head  and  4  tails. 

OPEN  RUG  MUFF,  natural  head  and  2  tail-. 

Both  Scarf  and  Muff  are  luxuriously  lined  with 
shirrr.I  silk.  THE  SET,  SCARF  a»7  7C  Express 
and  MUFF  ^  /  .  I  D  Prepaid 

Turban  Hat,  natural  head  and 
2  tails,  maybe  purchased  separate  fro  OC  Express 
or  with  set  prepaid 


We  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money 
pleasantly  and  promptly,  together  with  return  ex- 
press charges  -  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  purchase  — you  yourself  to  be  the  Judge. 
Remember  we  prepay  the  express  charge,  which 
means  a  big  saving  to  yov. 


Useful  Xmas  Gift  Book  Free 


SlFLGEL&OPER&Co 


CHICAGO. 


Special  Holiday  -c 
ac  ^  Gift  Book 
Ctiristmas  *  *-  1909 


WRITE  TO-DAY.    ADDRESS  DEPT.  Z 
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needed  for 
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or  the  home. 
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want  both 
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The  World's  Ore  a 


The  Elgin  Factory 

The  biggest  watch  factory  in  the  world.  In  forty  years  its  output  has 
exceeded  fifteen  million  Elgin  Watches;  it  is  producing  over  three  thousand 
watches  daily;  these  are  figures  that  surely  prove  foundation  for  the  American's 
reputed  high  valuation  of  time. 

But  the  figures  are  more  than  abstractly  interesting;  they  mean  something 
definite  and  practical  to  every  prospective  watch  buyer.  Fifteen  million  watches 
in  forty  years  means  the  Elgin  experience  —  experience  that  with  an  ordinary 
production  would  take  hundreds  of  years  to  gain. 

Three  thousand  watches  daily  means  facilities  —  such  an  output  multiplies 
the  importance  and  divides  the  cost  of  little  accuracies  and  niceties  of  construc- 
tion ;  it  warrants  an  equipment  complete  to  finality  and  maintained  abreast  of 
the  most  recent  progress  and  improvement. 

And  so  the  magnitude  of  the  Elgin  Factory  contributes  to  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  its  product. 


THE  Elgin  Factoi 
ments  share  the 
Greatest  Watch  Wort 
product  are  interdepe 

Without  the  ex 
Watch  this  big  facton 
without  the  facilities  < 
perfection  of  the  E 
be  possible. 

The  watch  and 
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No.  98  Dial 


No.  74  Dial 


G.  M.  Wheeler  Model 

For  the  Heavy  Worker 
18  Size 


Seventeen  jewels.  Ruby  and  sapphire  balance  an 
center  jewels.  Compensating  balance.  Breguet  hair 
spring,  with  micrometric  regulator.  Adjusted  to  tein 
perature,  isochronism,  three  positions.  Self -lock  inj 
setting  device.  Engraving  inlaid  with  gold. 
Open  face  and  hunting  cases. 

In  Filled  Gold  Ca^es.  $30  and  up. 
In  Solid  Gold  Casps,'$50  and  up. 


"'f  |  G.M.  Wheeler  Model 

^  For  the  Traveler 

16  Size 


Seventeen  jewels.  Ruby  and  sapphire  balance  and 
center  jewels.  Compensating  balance.  Breguet 
hair-spring,  with  microtnetric  regulator.  Adjusted 
to  temperature,  isochronism,  three  positions.  Self- 
locking  setting  device.  Kngraving  inlaid  with  gold. 
Open  face  and  hunting  cases. 

In  Filled  Gold  Cases.  $30  and  up 
In  Solid  Gold  Cases,  S50  and  up 
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The  Elgin  Movements 

"An  Elgin"  always  means  a  good  watch  — an  accurate,  reliable  and  long- 
lived  watch. 

Within  the  general  Elgin  qualities,  however,  comes  a  variety  of  68  grades, 
models  and  sizes  designed  for  differing  sorts  of  service,  and  raneine  in  price 
from  $5  to  $150. 

The  18  size  models,  naturally  having  heavier  parts  than  the  smaller  sizes,  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  others  doing  heavy  work.  The  16 
size  models  are  suited  to  active  people,  but  who  are  not  engaged  in  heavy  labor, 
such  as  the  business  man  and  traveling  man.  The  12  size  models  are  the 
smallest  men's  watches,  and  are  made  for  those  following  sedentary  occupations. 

The  movements  of  highest,  almost  perfect,  precision  are  made  primarily 
for  railroad  men,  who  most  need  them.  Other  occupations,  too,  require  close 
accuracy  in  time  registration.  The  physician,  the  scientist  and  the  engineer 
all  need  exact  time-keepers.  And  there  are  many  men  who  take  pride  in  a 
super-accurate  watch,  even  though  not  professionally  requiring  it. 

Naturally  the  more  expensive,  higher-jeweled  movements  can  be  regulated  a  little  more  closely 
than  the  less  costly.  But  every  Elgin  Watch,  whether  selling  for  $5  or  $150,  is  the  best  watch  that  can 
be  produced  at  its  price  The  lower  priced  Elgin  movements  are  giving  accurate  time,  long  sen  ice, 
and  lull  satisfaction  to  millions  of  carriers. 


We  especially  recommend  the  G.  M.  Wheeler 
movement  in  either  18,  16  or  12  size  as  exceptionally 
good  value  —  a  thoroughly  fine  timepiece  at  a  moderate 
price.  Also  the  Lord  Elgin  Thin  Model  for  those  who 
like  a  thin  watch,  and  the  Lady  Elgin,  the  smallest 
American  watch,  for  women's  use. 

Purchasers  of  Elgin  Watches  are  given  a  choice 
of  dial  designs.  The  No.  78  Dial,  the  newest  design, 
combines  grace  and  legibility  to  an  unusual  degree. 
This  dial  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  may  be  had  on  all 
models. 


No.  78  Dial 


Lord  Elgin  Thin  Model 

Fifteen  or  seventeen  jewels.  Ruby  and  sapphire  balance  and 
center  jewels.  Compensating  balance.  Breguet  hair-spring,  with 
niicrometricretulator.Adjustedtotemperatiire.Self-loclcingset- 
tme  device.  Cased  and  timed  incase  at  factory.  Open  face  only. 

In  Filled  Gold  Cases,  $21  and  up. 

In  Solid  Gold  Cases.  $35  and  up. 


Lady  Elgin 

America's  Smallest 
Real  Watch 


Seventeen  or  fifteen  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels.  Gold  jewel  settings.  Bregnet  hair- 
spring'. Cased  and  timed  in  case  at  factory. 
The  open  face  stvle  is  especially  convenient 
forusewithchatelaine.  Solid  gold  cases  only. 

In  Open  Face  Cases.  S40  and  S45. 

In  Hunting  Cases.  $45  and  S50. 
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The  corset  gives  the  lines 
that  make  the  dress 
a  success  or  a  failure 

Warner's  Corsets  are  conceived  by  our  de- 
signers in  the  fashion  ateliers  of  Paris  simul- 
taneously with  advance  dress  fashions  and 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  great 
fashion  makers  build  their  dress  styles. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  Warner's  Corsets  is 
their  simplicity.  Each  model  is  simply  a 
perfect  piece  of  corset  designing  and  making, 
and  the  moulding  of  the  form  into  the  correct 
figure  lines  is  accomplished  by  the  shaping 
of  the  corset  itself. 

Warner's  Corsets  are  noted  for  their  lightness.  There 
is  no  part  that  presses  or  pinches,  nor  do  the  hose  sup- 
porters twist  or  pull.  Walking,  sitting  or  standing,  the 
wearer  of  aWarner'slooks  as  if  she  enjoyed  hercorsets. 

Made  to  a  fashionable  fit,  to  wear  —  not  to  rust, 
break  or  {ear.   The  hose  supporters  are  the  famous 

They  too  are  guaranteed. 
Prices,  $5.00  to  $1.00  per  pair 

Write  for  Booklet" '  P"  telling  how  to  fit  and  lace  your  corsets. 
The  Warner  Brothers  Company,  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco 


Near-Brussels  Art-Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid 

Beautiful  and  attract- 
ive patterns.  Made 
in  all  colors.  Easily 
kept  clean  and  war- 
ranted to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be 
used.  Sold  direct  at 
one  profit.  Money 
refunded  i  f  not 
eatisfactory. 

New  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 
ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,694  Bourse  Bldg., Philadelphia 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9  x  6  ft  $3.50 
9  X  1%  ft.  4.00 
9  x  9  ft.  4.50 
9  x  10'£  ft.  5.00 
9  x  12  tt.  5.50 
9  x  15  ft.  6.60 


Are  you  looking  for  a  chance 
to  go  into  business? 

I  know  of  places  in  every  state  where  retail  stores 
are  needed  —  and  I  also  know  something  about  a  retail 
line  that  will  pay  handsome  profits  on  a  comparatively 
small  investment —  a  line  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
growth  into  a  laree  general  store  are  great.  No  charge 
for  my  services.  Write  today  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  MARRIED  MAN 

"She  Said  When- We  Married  She  Idolized  Every  Hair  on  My  Head  and 
Now  —  Look  at  Me  —  Her  Love  is  Gone" 


The  Law  of  Chances 

A LITTLE  man  with  a  lot  of  money  sat 
into  a  poker  game  on  a  Mississippi 
L  River  steamboat  in  the  days  when 
there  were  big  poker  games  there. 

It  was  a  crooked  game,  and  the  little 
man  was  robbed  right  and  left.  Presently 
he  went  up  on  deck  and  stood  moodily  by 
the  rail.  Anxious  not  to  lose  the  good 
thing  until  they  had  all  his  money  the 
crooked  gamblers  followed  him  to  try  and 
get  him  back  into  the  game. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I've  got  enough.  I'm 
through." 

"Oh,  come  on.  Be  a  sport.  The  game's 
open  yet.   Be  a  sport." 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  sport  all  right,  and  to  prove 
it  I'll  bet  you  I  can  make  a  louder  noise 
than  that  whistle  up  there." 

"  You'll  do  what? " 

"I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  I  can 
make  a  louder  noise  than  that  whistle." 

The  gamblers  talked  it  over.  It  seemed 
a  straight  proposition,  so  they  made  the 
bet  and,  after  details  were  arranged,  gave 
the  word  to  the  pilot  to  let  the  whistle  go. 

"  Wh-oo-oo-op !  "  went  the  whistle,  and 
you  could  hear  it  five  miles  away. 

"  Now,"  said  the  gamblers,  turning  to 
the  little  man. 

"Ch-e-e-ep!"  he  said,  hardly  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  to  the  bow. 

"  Say,"  said  one  of  the  gamblers,  after 
he'd  collected  the  money,  "what  did  you 
make  that  bet  for?  You  didn't  have  a 
chance." 

"  Mebbe  not,"  replied  the  little  man, 
"  but  I  had  more  of  a  chance  than  I  had  in 
that  poker  game." 

One  Way  of  Doing  Business 

BILLY  EMERSON,  the  minstrel,  took 
a  company  of  black-face  artists  to 
Australia  in  the  old  days,  and  had  hard 
luck.  On  the  way  back  he  landed  at 
Shanghai  and  gave  a  show. 

Emerson  saw  there  was  a  good  house. 
"Doing  pretty  well,"  he  said  to  the  box- 
office  man. 

"Fine,"  that  official  replied;  "we've 
got  in  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  and 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  in  chits." 
"In  what? "  gasped  Emerson. 
"  In  chits." 
"  What  are  chits?  " 

"Why,  promises  to  pay.  Everybody 
uses  chits  here.  Give  a  chit,  and  settle  at 
the  end  of  the  month." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
let  fourteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
seats  go  for  them  chits,  as  you  call  them?  " 

" Sure;  why  not? " 

"And  those  people  just  signed  their 
names  and  didn't  pay  cash? " 
"  Certainly." 

"What  a  business  I  could  do  in  the 
States! "  groaned  Emerson. 


A  Toronto  Flat-Iron 

A PARTY  of  Americans,  including 
Franklin  Adams,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  were  taking  in  the 
sights  of  Toronto  in  an  automobile,  and  a 
man  familiar  with  the  city  was  making  fun 
for  everybody  by  describing  things  through 
a  small  megaphone.  Before  swinging  around 
a  corner  he  announced:  "You  will  shortly 
see  our  famous  Fiat-Iron  building.  Note 
the  peculiar  construction." 

"I  didn't  know  they  had  a  Fiat-Iron 
building  in  Toronto,"  said  each  of  the 
Americans. 

"  Here  it  is!  "shouted  the  guide,  as  they 
came  around  the  corner,  and  he  pointed  to 
a  small  wooden  house  on  which  was  the 
sign:  "Hop  Sing,  Chinese  Laundry." 

The  Point  of  View 

Because  each  rose  must  have  its  thorn, 
The  pessimist  Fate's  plan  opposes; 

The  optimist,  more  gladly  born, 
Is  glad  because  the  thorns  have  roses. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 

Poor  Richard  Junior's  Philosophy 

CC  Two's  company  and  three  divorce. 

C The  North  Pole!    The  South  Pole? 

C  Presidents  swing  the  circle  to  square 
things. 

C  He  is  a  wise  self-made  man  who  takes 
the  tag  off. 

C  Modern  elevation  of  the  stage  has  ele- 
vated only  the  prices. 

C  Politeness  pays,  but  it  often  has  to  pay 
also  for  the  other  fellow. 

C  If  women  vote,  husband  and  wife  will  be 
one  plus  sixes  and  sevens. 

C  Honor  may  be  among  some  thieves,  but 
it  soon  finds  better  company. 

CC  Those  good  sermons  in  the  Bible  are  well 
within  the  thirty-minutes'  limit. 

CT  Notwithstanding  the  polar  craze  our  fa- 
miliar old  friend,  the  Equator,  is  still  around. 

C  Certain  wearisome  persons  who  complain 
of  mental  cobwebs  should  try  those  new 
vacuum  cleaners. 

C  Shakspere  used  the  double  superlative, 
and  so  long  as  the  American  widow  holds 
her  sway  so  shall  we. 

C  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  is 
obsolete.  To  take  away  his  auto  for  a  day 
is  now  the  limit  of  punishment. 

C  One-half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives  because  it  reads  noth- 
ing but  the  sensational  papers. 

C  Good  intentions  are  creditable,  but  they 
are  not  credit;  they  must  be  indorsed  by 
action  before  they  can  be  cashed. 


The  PRIZE  Edition 


OF 


"New  York's  Leading 
Fashion  Catalogue" 

A  Copy  is  FREE.    Write  for  it  To-day 


*  


THIS  124-PAGE  BOOK  is  indispensable  to  any 
woman  who  desires  to  dress  in  latest  New  York 
Fashion  at  economical  prices. 

No  other  Fashion  Book  is  so  complete  —  so  au- 
thoritative or  so  valuable  as  this  PRIZE  EDITION 

You  will  find  attractively  illustrated  and  fully 
described 

TAILORED  SUITS, 
COATS,  DRESSES 

$8.00  to  $100.00 

Skirts,       Costumes,      Waists,  Furs, 

Underwear,       Hats,      Corsets,  Etc. 

Everything  to  wear  for  Women,  Misses  and 
Children  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

 OUR  GUARANTEE  


If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  any- 
thing we  send  you  —  we  want  you  to  return 
it  to  us  immediately,  and  we  will  promptly 
and  cheerfully  Refund  Your  Money. 

 YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK  


For  Over  Thirty  Years  Recognized 
Leaders  of  New  York  Fashions 

We  own  and  operate  four  of  the  largest  stores 
in  America,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
have  advantages  as  regards  Style,  Quality  and 
Prices  not  given  to  any  other  house  anywhere. 
No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  pur- 
chase we  pay  postage  and  express  charges,  thus 
enabling  Y0U  to  shop  in  New  York's  Foremost 
Fashion  Store  with  genuine  pleasure  and  econ- 
omy just  as  if  you  visited  us  personally. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  FREE  Copy  of 
Prize  Edition 
Address  Dept.  S 
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  Founded  1865   


Something  new  —  only  scientific  garment  of 
the  kind  ever  invented.    Combines  solid  com- 
fort and  ease  with  *'  fine  form  "  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  society. 

Always  drapes  evenly  in  front  and  back  — no 
bulkmess— no  draw-strings — nn  lacing — no  ripping 
or  basting  —  Can  be  worn  the  year  round. 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  buy  the  material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 
Fr«»  Send  for -tir  Fine  Illustrated  Book- "Fine-Form 
1  ICC  Maternity  Skirt"  — It's  Free  to  ever\  woman 
writing  for  it.    Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their  advan- 
tages, styles,  material,  and  cost.    Gives  opinions  of  phy- 
sicians, dressmakers,  and  users.  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial. 
When  you  get  our  book,  if  your  dealer  has  not  yet  been 
supplied  with  Fine-horni  Maternity  Skirts,  make  your 
selection  ofmaterialandstylr,  and  wewill  makethe  gar- 
ment to  yourorder.  When  you  get  it.  wear  it  ten  days, 
and  If  yon  don't  find  it  exactly  as  represented, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  every 
cent  paid.    Other  Skirts  —  II  not  in  need  of  a 
maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W  dress 
and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  — 
same  guarantee.—  Illustrated  book  free.  Which 
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Beyer*  WUliamsCo.,Dept.28,BuffaJo,N.  Y. 


DEAF 


and  hard -of -hearing 

persons    taught     to  understand 

conversation   by   watching  move- 
ments of  the  mouth;  easy,  rapid  system;  results  uni- 
formly satisfactory;  age  no  hindrance. 
DAVID  GREENE,  4S5  New  Britain  Arenne,  Hartford.  Conn. 

(Formerly  in  New  York) 
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CHOCOLATE 


The  Choicest  Candy  in 
a  New  Package 

This  new  package  is  the  hit  of 
the  year.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  brought  out.  It  is 
arranged  like  a  trunk  with  three 
trays  —  a  different  style  chocolate 
in  each  tray. 

You  now  can  have  an  assort- 
ment of  my  delicious  confections 
in  one  package. 

80  cents— at  your 
dealer's.    If  he  can't 
supply  send 
if!      direct  to  me. 


T~R-I~0  Chocolates 

i —  These  Three  Kinds  in  One  Box  — 

White  Cherries  in  Mara- 
schino Chocolate  Dipped 

Swiss  Style 
Milk  Chocolate  Creams 

Dutch  Bitter  Sweets 


My  chocolates  are  the  best  that 
money  and  skill  can  create.  My  newly 
enlarged  candy  factory  is  spotlessly 
clean  —  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Try  my  exquisite  chocolates  —  learn 
how  good,  good  chocolates  can  be.' 

You  can  secure  any  of  the  above  named 
chocolates  in  handsome  individual  pack- 
ages, sizes  from  ioc  to  $2.50,  of  your 
dealer,  ur  direct  from  me  if  lie  cannot 
supply  you.  [1] 


JOHNSTON 

Milwaukee,  W  is. 


Mothers  of  Puny  Babies 
Try  Holstein  Milk 

<|  You  are  anxious  about  your  baby  and  would  do  most 
anything  if  you  could  only  see  the  color  come  into 
baby's  face  and  its  strength  increase.  Just  try  plain 
fresh  Kolstein  Milk.  It  is  simpler,  safer  and  far  more 
beneficial  to  give  your  child  Holstein  Milk,  either 
with  or  without  modification,  than  to  try  various  arti- 
ficial foods  or  "  formulae."  Most  any  baby  can  digest 
Holstein  Milk  who  can  digest  mother's  milk,  for 
Holstein  Milk  acts  much  the  same  in  the  stomach  as 
the  milk  of  the  normal  human  mother.  YOUR  baby 
will  probably  thrive  on  Holstein  Milk  in  a  way  that 
would  surprise  you.  Your  milkman  can  get  Holstein 
Milk  for  you.  If  he  cannot  supply  it,  write  us,  and 
give  us  his  name  and  address  as  well  as  your  own,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  booklet  about  infant  feeding  and 
help  you  to  get  Holstein  Milk  in  your  own  town. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
IB  American  Building,  Brattleboro, Vermont 


CLASS  PINS 


WRITE  FOR jtS^k.  CATALOG 

THED.U^AyULDCo. 

COLVMBX/S.  OHIO.U.S.A. 


( Concluded  from  Page  1 7) 

minute  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag;  that 
in  either  instance  the  stolen  stuff  was  sugar. 
Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  run- 
ning water  had  been  changed  into  ground 
water,  they  called  the  rancher's  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  under  the  new  rule  of 
correlative  rights,  he  could  not  sell  it  to 
outsiders.  He  has  forsworn  alchemy,  and 
instead  of  digging  under  the  ground  he  is 
hoeing  the  top  of  it. 

When  the  ownership  of  water  in  the  arid 
region  is  in  dispute  Justice  must  take  off 
her  goggles  and  peep  at  the  disputants 
before  she  tips  the  scales  one  way  or  the 
other.  She  may  blindly  follow  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  deciding  quarrels  over  less 
important  objects,  but  in  distributing 
the  insufficient  rain  of  the  dry  country 
she  must  examine  the  claimants  before 
deciding,  to  see  who^e  needs  are  the  most 
pressing. 

When  Los  Angeles  needed  more  water 
for  her  growing  population  the  California 
courts  deprived  an  entire  valley  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  squa  >  miles  of  its  under- 
ground water,  holding  that  this  water  was 
tributary  to  a  stream  owned  by  the  city. 
The  Utah  courts,  on  the  contrary,  awarded 
the  water  of  a  diminutive  swamp  over- 
flowing into  a  creek  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  deciding  that  the  swamp  contained 
ground  water,  and  that  this  ground  water, 
though  it  flowed  into  the  creek,  was  not 
tributary  to  it. 

The  owner  of  the  land  in  the  Utah  case 
was  a  lone  woman  who,  defying  the  odds 
against  her,  had  taken  up  a  quarter-section 
of  stone-dry  land  in  San  Pete  County. 
Like  manna  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
moisture  began  to  appear  on  a  small  plot 
of  her  homestead,  and  a  bog,  less  than  an 
acre  in  extent,  slowly  developed,  sending 
its  surplus  water  over  the  intervening  dry 
ground  into  Willow  Creek.  The  owners  of 
the  creek,  a  mutual  association  of  ranchers, 
attempted  to  take  the  widow's  water-cruse 
from  her,  alleging  that  the  rivulet  flowing 
from  the  bog  to  the  creek  had  been  dammed 
by  the  courageous  woman  and  that  the 
association  thereby  had  been  deprived  of 
the  tributary's  flow.  The  courts,  consider- 
ing the  needs  of  the  association  and  of  the 
lone  widow,  decided  that  the  swamp  con- 
tained nothing  but  ground  water  and  that, 
therefore,  the  owner  of  the  land  could  do 
with  it  as  she  pleased. 

The  Service  of  the  Courts 

The  courts  of  law  in  the  Western  states 
have  rendered  invaluable  service  in  pre- 
venting water  monopolies,  curbing  water 
speculation  and  protecting  the  supply  of 
the  small  irrigator.  For  many  years  the 
courts  alone  stood  between  the  West's 
water  resources  and  the  gangs  of  greedy 
speculators,  fighting  single-handed  without 
assistance  from  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches;  but  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  not  with  them.  Water  is  too 
erratic  an  element  to  be  compressed  into 
calfskin  tomes.  It  will  not  abide,  either 
in  quantity,  course  or  behavior,  by  legal 
rules  and  precedents,  and  its  rapid  changes 
are  ever  eluding  the  breathless  efforts  of 
Justice  to  catch  up. 

Effective,  centralized  control  and  super- 
vision over  the  water  resources  of  the 
Western  states  by  bodies  of  hydraulic 
experts  with  quasi-judicial  powers  is  the 
favorite  remedy  proposed  by  those  inti- 
mately familiar  with  irrigation  needs. 
Wyoming  initiated  the  control  of  its  water 
resources  by  such  a  board  and  other 
Western  states  followed  its  lead,  but  the 
decisions  of  these  various  water  boards 
and  their  subordinate  local  branches  are 
not  considered  final. 

Whoever  is  not  satisfied  with  their  find- 
ings may  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the 
losers  in  water  disputes  almost  invariably 
exercise  this  privilege.  The  right  of  court 
reviews  will  have  to  be  limited,  the  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  water  commissions 
will  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged  before  the 
exclusive,  private  ownership  of  one  of  the 
elements  will  have  disappeared,  before 
the  concentrated  rain  of  the  Western  irriga- 
tion ditch  obeys  Nature's  and  not  the  com- 
mon law's  dictum  and  becomes  again 
inseparably  attached  to  the  soil,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  land  upon  which  it  is  used  to 
raise  crops. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  last  of  three  articles 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  water 
rights  in  the  West. 


All  of  the  Sea  Flavor 
Saved 

By  the  time  most  oysters  get  inland,  they  taste 
more  of  the  railroad  than  of  the  sea.  Their  natural 
delicate  flavor  is  washed  away  by  frequent  re-icing. 

They  are  soggy  instead  of  firm  ;  watery  instead 
of  meaty;  insipid  instead  of  tempting. 

Except  Sealshipt  Oysters,  which  taste  the  same 
and  are  the  same — everywhere  and  always — as  the 
day  they  were  dredged  from  the  deep. 

Sealshipt  Oysters 

The  Full  Flavor  of  the  Oyster 
and  Nothing  Else 

The  only  known  way  of  shipping  oysters  in  bulk  besides  the  Sealshipt 
way,  is  to  ship  them  in  open  tubs. 

The  ice  is  in  the  tub  with  the  oysters.  When  it  melts  the  express- 
man, with  his  naked  hands,  puts  in  more — railroad  ice. 

What  the  "Liquor"  Is 

The  "liquor"  which  you  buy  with  oysters  is  merely  this  melted  ice. 
It  sloshes  around  and  washes  the  goodness  out  of  the  oyster. 

No  wonder  perfectly  good  Blue  Points  become  Railroad  Oysters 
before  you  get  them. 

No  wonder  they  are  soggy  and  taste  of  the  railroad  ice  and  the  tub. 

No  wonder  the  fine  flavor  of  the  oyster  is  gone  when  the  oysters 
get  to  you. 

But  Sealshipt  Oysters  are  different.  A  Sealshipt  Oyster  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  tastes  the  same  as  it  does  when  it  is  hauled  out  of  the  sea, 
because  it  is  the  same. 

Sealed  at  the  Seaside 

Sealshipt  Oysters  go  into  air-tight, 
germ-proof  containers  and  these  in  tuin 
are  packed  in  ice  in  our  patent  Seal- 
shiptors.  These  containers  are  sealed 
at  the  seaside.  Your  dealer  is  the  first 
to  break  that  seal. 

In  transit,  the  ice  goes  outside  of  the 
container.  No  water  or  liquor  can  get  in. 
No  human  hand  can  touch  the  oyster. 

And  when  your  dealer  breaks  the 
seal,  his  responsibility  begins — respon- 
sibility to  us. 

He  must  keep  Sealshipt  Oysters  in 
our  blue  and  white  porcelain  Sealshipti- 
case.  He  sells  Sealshipt  Oysters  under 
license — a  part  of  the  Sealshipt  System. 

For  both  shipper  and  dealer  are 
under  contract.  They  can  handle  Seal- 
shipt Oysters  only  ill  the  Sealshipt  way, 
which  prevents  any  possibility  of  adul- 
terations. 

And  the  Sealshipt  way  embraces 
every  move  of  the  oyster  from  the  oyster 
bed  till  it  is  handed  you  ill  a  Sealshipt  pail. 


To  insure  consumers  receiving  the  genu- 
ine Sealshipt  Oysters  we  hase  devised  the 
cleanly  white  and  blue  porcelain  Sealshipti- 
case,  used  by  all  our  licensed  agents  under 
contract.  For  your  own  protection,  look 
for  this  and  for  the  white  and  blue  enameled 
agency  sign. 


"Seaside  Oyster  Dishes"  Free 

If  you  want  to  know  the  flavor  of  the  real  sea  oyster,  write  us  the  name  of  your 
oyster  dealer.  We  will  send  you,  free,  our  book  "46  New  Seaside  Oyster  Dishes" 
which  gives  many  shore  recipes,  unknown  inland.    Address.  Department  26A. 


'  raH  -  "  ^ 


The  Sealshipt  Oyster  System,  Inc. 

•    'Formerly  National  Oyster  Carrier  Co.' 


'  i 


General  Office  and  Factory: 


VMXsealshipt Oyster  Stations  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Sealshipt  Groceries  and 
y^Rv        at  80  Coast  Points  Markets  Everywhere 
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All  men  who 
smoke  cigars 

are  trying  to  save  money  on  their  cigars. 
But  when  a  man  gets  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain grade,  he  does  not  want  to  smoke  an 
inferior  cigar  to  save  his  money.  He  wants 
to  get  the  best  cigarobtainable  forless  money. 

That  is  the  equation  upon  which  I  started 
to  sell  Shivers'  Cigars  by  mail  direct  to  the 
smoker  upon  a  free  trial  offer  and  a  strong 
guarantee. 

MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, 
upon  request,  send  fifty 
Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  ex- 
press prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  my  ex- 
pense if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased, 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose 
business  card  or  give  personal 
references  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars 
are  desired. 

My  Panatela  has  a  filler  of 
clear,  clean,  long  Havana  leaf, 
grown  in  Cuba — and  nothing 
else.  This  I  guarantee,  and 
will  prove  to  anyone  on  re- 
quest. The  wrapper  of  my 
Panatela  is  genuine  Sumatra, 
and  the  cigars  are  hand-made 
throughout  by  expert  men 
cigar-makers. 

If  you  are  at  all  skeptical,  it 
costs  nothing  to  either  prove 
or  dispel  your  doubts. 

The  cigars  must  make  good 
and  sell  themselves.  For  eight 
years,  I  have  been  manufac- 
turing here  in  Philadelphia 
the  best  cigars  I  know  how 
from  th;  jest  tobacco  procur- 
able, made  by  the  most  skill- 
ful workmen.  For  eight  years, 
I  have  daily  sent  out  thou- 
sands of  cigars  free  on  trial  all 
over  the  country  on  the  above 
offer.  The  very  fact  that  the 
number  of  my  customers  in- 
creases every  day  must  prove 
one  thing  —  Shivers'  Cigars 
make  good.  The  great  major- 
ity of  men  who  first  send  for 
50  or  100  of  these  cigars  on 
trial,  remain  my  steady  cus- 
tomers. In  fact,  to  many  of 
them  I  ship  regularly  a  specified  number  and 
assortment  of  cigars  on  given  dates  like  the 
ist  and  15th  of  every  month.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  whole  proposition  is  simply  this.  I 
tell  you  exactly  how  I  make  the  cigars,  out  of 
what  tobacco,  and  gladly  show  you  through 
my  factory,  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself 
how  it  is  done,  and  then  sell  the  cigars  direct, 
and  so  cut  out  the  jobbers'  and  retailers' 
profits.  In  this  way,  I  give  you  a  better 
cigar  for  the  money  than  you  can  buy  any- 
where else. 

Will  you  try  100  at  my  risk  ?  They  will  be 
sent  to  you  free  on  trial. 

Address 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

9'3  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


Secured  By 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  «» 
Improved  Real  Estate 

PAYING  5  TO  6*  NET 

Write  tor  Descriptive  Circulars 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  9\  MILLIONS 
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( Continued  from  Page  7) 

such  a  thing  as  combining  business  and 
pleasure ;  but,  as  I  told  Mr.  Tuchman  when 
he  insisted  on  taking  me  up  to  the  Heather- 
bloom  Inn,  the  Board  of  Trustees  control 
the  placing  of  the  orders.  I  have  only  a 
perfunctory  duty  to  perform  when  I 
examine  the  finished  clothing." 

"Board  of  Trustees!  "  Morris  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Home  for  Female  Orphans  of  Veterans, 
at  Oceanhurst,  Long  Island.  I  am  the 
superintendent— Miss  Taylor— and  I  had 
an  appointment  at  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen's 
to  inspect  a  thousand  blue-serge  suits. 
Lapidus  &  Elenbogen  were  the  success- 
ful bidders,  you  know.  And  there  was 
really  no  reason  for  Mr.  Tuchman's 
hospitality,  since  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  their  receiving  the  contract, 
nor  could  I  possibly  influence  the  placing 
of  any  future  orders." 

Morris  nodded  slowly.  "So  you  ain't 
Miss  Atkinson,  then,  lady?"  he  said. 

The  lady  laughed  again.  "I'm  very 
sorry  if  I'm  the  innocent  recipient  under 
false  pretenses  of  a  lunch  and  an  auto- 
mobile ride,"  she  said,  rising.  "And 
you'll  excuse  me  if  I  must  hurry  away  to 
keep  my  appointment  at  Lapidus  &  Elen- 
bogen's? I  have  to  catch  a  train  back  to 
Oceanhurst  at  five  o'clock,  too." 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  Morris  took 
it  sheepishly. 

"  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,"  she  said. 

"I  can't  blame  you,  lady,"  Morris 
replied  as  they  went  toward  the  front 
door.   "It  ain't  your  fault,  lady." 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her.  "  And  as 
for  that  Max  Tuchman,"  he  said,  "I  hope 
they  send  him  up  for  life." 

Abe  stood  in  the  sample-room  doorway 
as  Morris  returned  from  the  front  of  the 
store  and  fixed  his  partner  with  a  terrible 
glare.  "Yes,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "you're 
a  fine  piece  of  work,  I  must  say." 

Morris  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sat 
down.  "That's  what  comes  of  not  mind- 
ing your  own  business,"  he  retorted.  "I'm 
the  inside,  Abe,  and  you're  the  outside,  and 
it's  your  business  to  look  after  the  out-of- 
town  trade.  I  told  you  I  don't  know 
nothing  about  this  here  lady-buyer  busi- 
ness. You  ordered  the  oitermobile.  I  ain't 
got  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and,  anyhow,  I 
don't  want  to  hear  no  more  about  it." 

A  pulse  was  beating  in  Abe's  cheeks  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  before  replying. 

"You  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  about 
it,  Mawruss,  I  know,"  he  said;  "but  J 
want  to  hear  about  it.  I  got  a  right  to 
hear  about  it,  Mawruss.  I  got  a  right  to 
hear  it  how  a  man  could  make  such  a  fool 
out  of  himself.  Tell  me,  Mawruss,  what 
name  did  you  ask  it  for  when  you  went  to 
the  clerk  at  the  Prince  William  Hotel?" 

Morris  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Lillian 
Russell!"  he  roared,  and  banged  the 
sample-room  door  behind  him. 

IV 

FOR  the  remainder  of  the  day  Morris 
and  Abe  avoided  each  other,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  Morris 
ventured  to  address  his  partner. 

"Did  you  get  it  any  word  from  Marcus 
Bramson?"  he  asked. 

"I  ain't  seen  nor  heard  nothing,"  Abe 
replied.  "  I  can't  understand  it,  Mawruss; 
the  man  promised  me,  mind  you,  he  would 
be  here  sure.  Maybe  you  seen  him  up  to 
the  hotel,  Mawruss?" 

"I  seen  him,"  Morris  replied,  "but  not 
at  the  hotel,  Abe.  I  seen  him  up  at  that 
Heatherbloom  Inn,  Abe— with  a  lady." 

"With  a  lady?"  Abe  cried.  "Are  you 
sure  it  was  a  lady,  Mawruss?  Maybe  she 
was  a  relation." 

"Relations  you  don't  take  it  to  ex- 
pensive places  like  the  Heatherbloom 
Inn,  Abe,"  Morris  replied.  "  And,  anyhow, 
this  wasn't  no  relation,  Abe;  this  was  a 
lady.  Why  should  a  man  blush  for  a 
relation,  ain't  it?" 

"Did  he  blush?"  Abe  asked;  but  the 
question  remained  unanswered,  for  as 
Morris  was  about  to  reply  the  store  door 
opened  and  Marcus  Bramson  entered. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Bramson,"  Abe  cried,  "ain't 
it  a  beautiful  weather?" 

He  seized  the  newcomer  by  the  hand 
and  shook  it  up  and  down.  Mr.  Bramson 
received  the  greeting  solemnly. 

"Abe,"  he  said,"  I  am  a  man  of  my  word, 
ain't  it?   And  so  I  am  come  here  to  buy 


The  Howard  Watch 


THIS  is  a  photograph 
of  the  Howard  Watch 
adopted  by  Orville  Wright 
in  his  record  nights  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment at  Fort  Myer. 

The  Watch  is  shown  in  the 
leather  case  or  cradle,  specially 
designed  to  hold  the  watch  con- 
venient to  the  aeroplanist's  view. 

The  Wright  Brothers  at  Le 
Mans,  France,  had  most  unsat- 
isfactory experiences  with  all  the 
watches  they  tried.  They  came 
back  from  Europe  determined 
to  buy  Howards. 

The  experiences  of  Orville 


Wright  demonstrate  beyond 
question  that  the  Howard  is  the 
watch  for  the  aviator. 

At  Fort  Myer  the  Howard 
upheld  its  sixty-seven  years'  rep- 
utation as  a  practical  time-piece. 
Its  special  hard-tempered  bal- 
ance beat  true  despite  the  vibra- 
tion and  tilting  of  the  aeroplane. 
The  Howard  adjustment  proved 
itself  permanent  —  even  after  the 
shock  of  a  landing  that  threw 
the  watch  to  the  ground. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  Watch,  from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guar- 
anteed for  25  years)  at  $35.00 ;  to  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14K.  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00 — is  fixed 
at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  price  ticket 
attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  N,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  HOWARD  book  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


IF  "Le  Mar"  is  on  your  cravat, 
Quality  is  in  it.  Make  your  half- 
dollar  go  farther  than  it  ever  went 
and  bring  back  more. 


outwear,  out  style  and  outlook  any  other 
fifty-cent  scarf — lend  to  it  the  '  'dollar- 
air."  No  amount  of  knotting  can 
rob  the  silk  of  its  crinkle  and  lustre. 


Your  dealer  S°Yh„^/?~ „„VtjB  for        if  you  Persist-  Befinn  amiget  what 
nget  '-fSSSi^isr^3^>  you  ask  for.  "The 


has  or  can  ge 
dainty  book  for  y 


lieWell-Cravatted  Man,' 
ir  shaving  or  dressing  table,  sent  free.    Address  Dept.  "  B.' 


LEVY  &   MARCUS,  729-731   Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


WALLA  WALLA 

5?**=.  WASHINGTON 
tl^UWAlVTS  YOU 


to  write  and  get  information  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sources and  business  opportunities  uf  the  valley. 
A  rich  territory  uf  2500  square  miles  adjoins  the 
city  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington  (present  pop- 
ulation 22,000).  For  truthful,  interesting,  illus- 
trated literature  write  for  free  booklet  No.  12. 
COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Walla  Walla.  Washington. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school.  Instruction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recoenired  by  courts  And 
educators.  Experienced  and  competent  instruct- 
ors. Takes  spare  time  only.  Three  courses  — 
Preparatorv.  Business,  College, 
practice.  Will  better  your  con- 
dition and  prospects  in  busi- 
ness. Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
and  Easy  Payment  Plan  free 


Sprague 
Correspondence  School 
of  Law 


709  Majestic  Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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COOK 


PEARY 


All  Over  the  World 
Thermos  Brings  Comfort 

Thermos  has  scored  another  great  triumph— the 
greatest  in  a  long  list  oi  triumphant  achievements. 

To  Thermos  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  ha\ 
in%  aided  and  assisted  bo\h  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  and 
Lieutenant  Robert  h..  Peary  in  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  brilliant  exploration  exploit  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Cook  and  Lieutenant  Peary  both  carried  com- 
plete Thermos  equipments,  and  by  their  use  were  able 
to  defy  hardship;  to  make  faster  time;  to  succeed  in 
reaching  the  go.il  for  which  courageous  men  have 
sought  for  centuries. 

Yl 

THE  BOTTLE 

Thermos  is  with  President  Taft  in  the 
White  House,  and  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy. 

In  every  section  of  the  civilized  world 
—  in  the  wilds  of  uninhabited  lands,  in 
deserts,  in  cloudland,  on  land  and  on 
sea — Thermoshasproven  a  never-failing 
source  of  comfortable  satisfaction. 

There  are  bottles,  pots,  jars,  in  which 
all  manner  of  liquids  and  solids  can  be 
kept  hot — without  fire  —  cold  — without 
ice,  for  days.  There  are  English-made 
carrying  cases,  combination  lunch  kits, 
automobile  hampers,  humidors;  every 
possible  requirement  of  the  nursery,  the 
Sick  room,  the  yacht,  the  automobile,  ihe 
tourist,  the  explorer,  tliepleasure-seeker, 
has  been  anticipated  in  Thermos.  And 
last  —  but  not  least — no  home  that  shel- 
ters a  baby  or  invalid  should  remain  an- 
other hour  without  Thermos— for  in  such 
a  home  Thermos  is  a  positive  necessity. 
Again  We  Say,*'  Please  Be  Cautious" 
Look  for  the  name  THERMOS 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 


He  for  fr 


klet 


AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
27thSt.&Bdwy,  NewYorkCity.N.Y. 


"VOU  just  don't 
1    know  what 
good  waffles  are 
till  you've  baked 
'em  on  an 
'American' 
Waffle 
Iron  " 


Said  Mr.  R  

of  Avalon,  Pa. 


f9 


Griswold  "American 
Waffle  Iron 

Never  fails.  Bakes  crisp,  toasty  waffles  of  a  light,  delicate 
lexture  n-hich  fairly  melt  in  your  mouth.  Just  take  one  of 
these  delicious  brown  beauties  with  a  touch  of  sweet  country 
butter,  a  dash  of  real  golden  maple  syrup—  I  It  is  a  morsel 
delicious!  Or  with  nice  clover  honey  or  fruit  syrups,  sauces, 
apple  and  other  fruit  butters,  with  meats,  vegetables  and 
cereals;  in  fact,  Waffles  car.  be  substituted  for  bread, biscuits, 
pie  crust  or  any  other  bread  food  in  a  thousand  ways. 

BUT  THE  WAFFLES  MUST  BE  GOOD.  To  always 
have  them  good,  to  never  fail,  to  prepare  them  quickly— in  a 
few  minutes — the  one  best  and  sure  way  is  with  the  Griswold 
"American  "  Waffle  Iron.   Why?  Read — 

Griswold  patent  Ball  Socket  allows  turning  the  pans  without 
lifting.  Ground  Base  Plate  prevents  spill  or  spatter.  Will 
not  stick.  Plate  faces  smooth  and  polished  and  accurately 
fitted.  Extra  thick  ;  cannot  break  ;  hold  the  heat  and  require 
less  fuel;  prevent  scorching  or  underdone.  Ventilated  and 
insulated  wood  handles— always  cool.  • 

Send  for  a  splendid  book  written  by  Miss  Janet  McKen-Tie 
Hill  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School,  "Laying  and  Serving  the 
Table."  Contains  valuable  informal  ion  and  receipts.  1-ree. 
The  Griswold  Mfg. Company,  1058 "/.Twelfth  St. .Erie, Pa. 


goods;  but,  all  the  same,  I  tell  you  the 
truth :  I  was  pretty  near  going  to  Lapidus 
&  Elenbogen's." 

"Lapidus  &  Elenbogen's!"  Abe  cried. 
"  Why  so?" 

At  this  juncture  Morris  appeared  at  the 
sample-roorn  door  and  beamed  at  Mr. 
Bramson,  who  looked  straight  over  his 
head  in  cold  indifference;  whereupon 
Morris  found  some  business  to  attend  to 
in  the  rear  of  the  store. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  Mr.  Bramson 
replied,  "  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen's;  and  you 
would  of  deserved  it." 

"Mr.  Bramson,"  Abe  protested,  "did  I 
ever  done  you  something  that  you  should 
talk  that  way?" 

"Me  you  never  done  nothing  to,  Abe," 
said  Mr.  Bramson,  "but  to  treat  a  lady 
what  is  a  lady,  Abe,  like  a  dawg,  Abe,  I 
must  say  it  I'm  surprised." 

"/  never  treated  no  lady  like  a  dawg, 
Mr.  Bramson,"  Abe  replied.  "You  must 
be  mistaken." 

"Well,  maybe  it  wasn't  you,  Abe,"  Mr. 
Bramson  went  on;  "but  if  it  wasn't  you 
it  was  your  partner  there,  that  Mawruss 
Perlmutter.  Yesterday  I  seen  him  up  to 
the  Heatherbloom  Inn,  Abe,  and  I  assure 
you,  Abe,  I  was  never  before  in  my  life 
in  such  a  high-price  place— coffee  and 
cake,  Abe,  believe  me,  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter." 

He  paused  to  let  the  information  sink 
in.  "But  what,  could  I  do?"  he  asked. 
"I  was  walking  through  the  side  entrance 
of  the  Prince  William  Hotel  yesterday, 
Abe,  just  on  my  way  down  to  see  you,  when 
I  seen  it  a  lady  sitting  on  a  bench,  looking 
like  she  would  like  to  cry  only  for  shame  for 
the  people.  Well,  Abe,  I  looked  again,  Abe, 
and  would  you  believe  it,  Abe,  it  was  Miss 
Atkinson,  what  used  to  work  for  me  as 
saleswoman  and  got  a  job  by  The  Golden 
Rule  Store,  Elmira,  as  assistant  buyer, 
and  is  now  buyer  by  Moe  Gerschel,  The 
Emporium,  Duluth." 

Abe  nodded;  he  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  So,  naturally,  I  asks  her  what  it  is  the 
matter  with  her,  and  she  says  Potash  & 
Perlmutter  had  an  appointment  to  take 
her  out  in  an  oitermobile  at  two  o'clock, 
and  here  it  was  three  o'clock  already  and 
they  ain't  showed  up  yet.  Potash  & 
Perlmutter  is  friends  of  mine,  Miss  Atkin- 
son, I  says,  and  I'm  sure  something  must 
have  happened,  or  otherwise  they  would 
not  of  failed  to  be  here.  So  I  says  for  her 
to  ring  you  up,  Abe,  and  find  out.  But 
she  says  she  would  see  you  first  in— she 
wouldn't  ring  you  up  for  all  the  oiter- 
mobiles  in  New  York.  So  I  says,  well,  I 
says,  if  you  don't  want  to  ring  'em  up  I'll 
ring  'em  up;  and  she  says  I  should  mind 
my  own  business.  So  then  I  says,  if  you 
wouldn't  ring  'em  up  and  /  wouldn't  ring 
'em  up  I'll  do  this  for  you,  Miss  Atkinson: 
You  and  me  will  go  for  an  oitermobile 
ride,  I  says,  and  we'll  have  just  so  good  a 
time  as  if  Potash  &  Perlmutter  was  paying 
for  it.  And  so  we  did,  Abe.  I  took  Miss 
Atkinson  up  to  the  Heatherbloom  Inn, 
and  it  costed  me  thirty  dollars,  Abe,  in- 
cluding a  cigar,  which  I  wouldn't  charge 
you  nothing  for." 

"Charge  me  nothing!"  Abe  cried.  "Of 
course  you  wouldn't  charge  me  nothing. 
You  wouldn't  charge  me  nothing,  Mr. 
Bramson,  because  I  wouldn't  pay  you 
nothing.  J  didn't  ask  you  to  take  Miss 
Atkinson  out  in  an  oitermobile." 

"I  know  you  didn't,  Abe,"  Mr.  Bramson 
repl'ed  firmly,  "but  either  you  will  pay  for 
it  or  I  will  go  over  to  Lapidus  &  Elen- 
bogen's and  they  will  pay  for  it.  They'll 
be  only  too  glad  to  pay  for  it,  Abe,  because 
I  bet  yer  Miss  Atkinson  she  give  'em  a 
pretty  big  order  already,  Abe." 

Abe  frowned  and  then  shrugged.  "All 
right,"  he  said;  "if  I  must  I  must.  So 
come  on  now,  Mr.  Bramson,  and  look  over 
the  line." 

In  the  mean  time  Morris  had  repaired 
to  the  bookkeeper's  desk  and  was  looking 
over  the  daybook  with  an  unseeing  eye. 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  bitter  reflec- 
tions when  Ralph  Tuchman  interrupted 
him. 

"Mr.  Perlmutter,"  he  said,  "I'm  going 
to  leave." 

"  Going  to  leave  ?  "  Morris  cried.  "  What 
for?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  it 
to  be  called  out  of  my  name,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Mr.  Potash  calls  me  Ike,  and 
my  name  is  Ralph.  If  a  man's  name  is 
Ralph,  Mr.  Perlmutter,  he  naturally  don't 
like  it  to  be  called  Ike." 

"I  know  it,"  Morris  agreed,  "but  some 
people  ain't  got  a  good  memory  for  names, 


You  or  The  President 


The  president  of  your  company  may  ride 
home  in  his  touring  car,  while  you  take  the 
trolley,  and  yet  you  may  present  as  well  groomed 
an  appearance  on  the  street  as  he  does  without 
stretching  your  resources  —  if  you  know  how. 

Stein-Bloch  hav  e  given  you  the  power  to  do 
this  —  the  power  to  dress  well  on  a  moderate 
income. 

They  sift  and  choose  the  world's  best  styles 
in  the  great  fashion  centers  and  embody  them  in 
clothes  that  carry  distinction  —  clothes  for  all 
occasions,  designed,  cut  and  made  by  tailors  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  this  thorough 
school. 

These  clothes  are  offered  you  at  prices  made 
reasonable  by  the  resources  and  buying  power  of 
a  great,  long-established  organization. 

Examine  them,  try  them  on  in  your  own 
town.  They  always  bear  the  well-known  label 
which  you  should  insist  on  seeing  before  you  try 
them  on.     It  means  55  years  of  Knowing  How, 


Write  for  "Smartness,"  illustrating  these 
world-wide  styles  from  photographs. 

THE  STEIN-BLOCH  COMPANY 


Offices  and  Shops: 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Tailors  for  Men 


LONDON : 
Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Oxford  St.,  West. 


NEW  YORK : 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 
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Do  You  Know 

The  "NATIONAL"? 


Do    you,  reader, 
know   all  about 
"NATIONAL" 
Style?    Have  you 
experienced  thede- 
lightand  satisfaction  in 
wealing  "NATIONAL 
Made-to-Measure  Suits 
or  "NATIONAL" 
Ready  -  Made 
Apparel  ?    Do  you  j 
know   how  much 
you  can  save  by 
buying   of  the 
"NATIONAL"  ? 

Let  Us  Become 
Acquainted 

We  have  reserved 
specially  for  you 
one  copy  <>f  the 
"  NATIONAL" 
Style  Book. 
Will  you  accept 
it  if  we  send  it  to 
you  FREE?  It 
tells  you  all  about 
the  "  NATIONAL 
—  tells  you  about 

a 


NATIONAL 
Suits 


Made-to- 
Measure 


$10  to  $40 


Eacli  "NATIONAL" 
Suit   will   be  Cut 
and   Made  individ- 
ually to  the  order  of 
the  customer.  Your 
suit  will  be  made  rndivic 
ually  to  your  measure— but  at 
our  risk.  We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  and  entire 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money  cheerfully. 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Every  "NATIONAL"  Garment  has  the 
"  NATIONAL"  Guarantee  Tag  — our  signed  Guaran- 
tee —  attached.  This  tag  says  that  you  may  return 
any  "NATIONAL"  garment  not  satisfactory  to  you 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express 
charges  both  ways. 

The  "  NATIONAL"  prepays  expressa  ge 
and  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  writing  fur  your  Style  Book  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  wish  samples 
ol  materials  ior  a  Made-to-Measure  Suit  and  give  the  colors  you  preier. 

National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co. 

214  West  24th  Street,  New  York 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World 
Mail  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Branches 


"Its  not  what  you  earn; 
it's  what  you  SAVE." 

FEW  have  had  a  wider  field  of  observa- 
tion than  Governor  Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
former  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  now  President  of  this  Institution. 
He  urges  a  savings  account  for  every  per- 
son with  regular  and  systematic  additions. 

Our  book  "How 
lo  Save  by  Mail " 
will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Write 
for  it.  It  will  ex- 
plain our  monthly 
savings  pi. in  un- 
der which  $10.00  a 
month  grows  to 
$1473.00  in  ten 
years.  $1473.00  is  a 
snug  sum.  $1473.00 
will  buy  a  home  in 
any  state.  $1473  00 
will  educate  the 
son   or  daughter. 

compound 


Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 


4% 


interest  on 
savings  accounts. 

Liberal  interest  on  checking  accounts. 

Send  your  deposit  at  once,  the  larger  the  better, 
but  $1.00  will  do  if  it  is  all  yon  can  spare. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President. 
Dept.  A.         927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


AGENTS  ^KEEY  QUICK 

Selling  our  wonderful,  newly  patented 

RADIUMITE  HONING  STROP 

New  discovery.    Sells  at  sight.    F.  J.  King  sold  33 
the  first  day.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
money  back  .  $2  Razor  FREE  with  every 
strop.    Agents  make  big  profits.  Ex- 
perienceunnecessary.  Writetodaytortermsol  Ireeoutht. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  68  Wayne  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Ralph.  Even  myself  I  forget  it  names,  too, 
oncet  in  a  while,  occasionally." 

"But  that  ain't  all,  Mr.  Perlmutter," 
Ralph  went  on.  "Yesterday,  while  you 
was  out,  Mr.  Potash  accuses  me  something 
terrible." 

"  Accuse  you  ?"  M  orris  said .  "  What  does 
he  accuse  you  for?" 

"He  accuse  me  that  I  ring  up  my  Uncle 
Max  Tuchman  and  tell  him  about  a  Miss 
Atkinson  at  the  Prince  William  Hotel," 
Ralph  continued.  "I  didn't  do  it,  Mr. 
Perlmutter;  believe  me.  Uncle  Max  rung 
me  up,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  you  and  Mr. 
Potash  what  he  rung  me  up  for  if  you 
didn't  looked  at  me  like  I  was  a  pick- 
pocket when  I  was  coming  away  from  the 
'phone  yesterday." 

"I  didn't  look  at  you  like  a  pickpocket, 
Ralph,"  Morris  said.  "What  did  your 
Uncle  Max  ring  you  up  for?" 

"Why,  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  that  so 
long  as  you  was  so  kind  and  gives  me  this 
here  vacation  job  I  should  do  you  a  good 
turn,  too.  He  says  that  Miss  Atkinson 
tells  him  yesterday  she  was  going  out 
oitermobile  riding  with  you,  and  so  he 
says  I  should  tell  you  not  to  go  to  any 
expense  by  Miss  Atkinson,  on  account 
that  she  already  bought  her  fall  line  from 
Uncle  Max  when  he  was  in  Duluth  three 
weeks  ago  already;  and  that  she  is  now 
in  New  York  strictly  on  her  vacation 
only,  and  not  to  buy  goods." 

Morris  nodded  slowly. 

"Well,  Ralph,"  he  said,  "you're  a 
good,  smart  boy,  and  I  want  you  to  stay 
until  Miss  Cohen  comes  back  and  maybe 
we'll  raise  you  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week 
till  then." 

He  bit  the  end  off  a  Heatherbloom  Inn 
cigar.  "When  a  man  gets  played  it  good 
for  a  sucker  like  we  was,"  he  mused,  "a 
couple  of  dollars  more  or  less  won't  harm 
him  none." 

"That's  what  my  Uncle  Max  says  when 
he  seen  you  up  at  the  Heatherbloom  Inn 
yesterday,"  Ralph  commented. 

"He  seen  me  up  at  the  Heatherbloom 
Inn!"  Morris  cried.  "How  should  he 
seen  me  up  at  the  Heatherbloom  Inn?  I 
thought  he  was  made  it  arrested." 

"Sure  he  was  made  it  arrested,"  Ralph 
said.  "But  he  fixed  it  up  all  right  at  the 
station-house,  and  the  sergeant  lets  him 
out.  So  he  goes  up  to  the  Heatherbloom 
Inn  because  when  he  went  right  back  to 
the  hotel  to  see  after  that  Miss  Taylor 
the  carriage  agent  tells  him  a  feller  chases 
him  up  in  an  oitermobile  to  the  Heather- 
bloom Inn.  But  when  Uncle  Max  gets  up 
there  you  look  like  you  was  having  such  a 
good  time  already  he  hates  to  interrupt 
you,  so  he  goes  back  to  the  store  again." 

Morris  puffed  violently  at  his  cigar. 

"That's  a  fine  piece  of  work,"  he  said, 
"that  Max  Tuchman  is." 

Ralph  nodded. 

"Sure  he  is,"  he  replied.  "Uncle  Max 
is  an  up-to-date  feller." 

The  Leasebreakers 

BROADWAY  has  a  society  known  as  the 
Leasebreakers,  made  up  of  men  and 
women  well  known  along  that  thorough- 
fare. When  a  member  of  the  society,  or  a 
friend  of  a  member,  wants  to  move  and 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  lease,  he  gives  a  party 
and  invites  the  Leasebreakers.  They 
come  and  stay  for  four  or  five  hours,  and 
next  morning  there  is  a  general  complaint 
from  all  the  other  tenants  of  the  building, 
and  before  nine  o'clock  the  landlord  comes 
around  and  serves  a  dispossess  notice  on 
the  man  who  wants  his  lease  broken,  alleg- 
ing he  cannot  have  such  carryings-on  in 
his  place. 

There  is  a  near-Bohemian  in  New  York 
who  wants  very  much  to  be  a  real  Bohe- 
mian. He  has  a  knack  for  fixing  up  an 
apartment.  After  a  long  search  he  found 
some  rooms  that  exactly  suited  him  and  he 
spent  two  whole  years  in  getting  just  the 
right  furniture,  in  selecting  the  proper 
hangings,  in  tearing  out  partitions  and  re- 
building rooms  until  he  had  a  perfect 
jewel-box  of  a  place.  He  guarded  it  jeal- 
ously until  all  was  ready.  Then  he  sent 
out  invitations  to  all  the  Broadway  set 
to  come  over  and  help  him  at  his  house- 
warming. 

Among  those  invited  were  half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Leasebreakers.  They 
thought  their  host  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
lease.  They  attended  and  did  their  liveliest 
leasebreaking  stunts.   It  was  a  great  night. 

Before  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
near-Bohemian  was  notified  to  get  out. 


USH  BILLINGS  said  that  "the  only  thing  some  underivenr  is 
good  fur  is  to  moke  a  fellow  scratch  and  forget  his  other  troubles." 

THAT  WAS  BEFORE  THE  DAY  OF 


Wright's  Health  Underwear  ^ 


It  is  the  fleece  of  comfort,  and  can't  scratch 

Keeping  out  the  cold  nnd  keeping  in  the  bodily  he:it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  good 
work  of  Wright's  Health  Underwear.  It  stands  guard  over  the  sensitive  skin,  prevent- 
ing that  sudden  closing  of  the  pores  which  causes  colds,  coughs,  and  congestion  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

Wright's  Health  Underwear,  made  by  a  recent  process,  of  selected  high-grade  wool, 
is  the  best  on  the  market.  Yet  it  is  in  reach  of  people  of  moderate  means.  Not  a  fad, 
just  a  sensible  "loop-knit  "  woolen  garment,  lined  with  the  fleece  of  comfort. 

Wright's  Si  Ribbed  Underwear 


l  product  ba 


m  the  need  of  an  underwear  with  an  t 
i  patented  improved  Spring  Needle  Knitting  Machines,  whic 
ties.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  yields  to  tit  perfectly  any  fori 
irmal  shape  and  size.    Made  in  beautiful  fabrics  of  cotton,  also  wool. 

2/u<6-1itta*       Union  Suits  and  t-aio-piece  Garments. 

"  Dressing  for  Health."  a  valuable  booklet  Iree, 

WRIGHT  S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  32  Franklin  St.,  N.Y. 


ally  wide  range  of  elasticity.  It  is  knit 
duce  a  fabric  of  wondertul  elastic  prop- 
id  when  taken  off  the  body  resumes  its 


GHT'S 

NEEDLE 


WR 

SPRING 

TRADE  1 

RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


There's  Pleasure  in  Wearing 

Easy"  Cravats 

No  Tugging     No  Tearing 

3  for  $1.00 

"Slip  Easy  "  Cravats  are 
made  of  pure  silk,  pin  proof 
weave,  in  all  plain  colors 
and  any  of  three  styles 
illustrated.  A  handsome, 
high-grade  cravat  — regularly  retailed  at 
50c each.  Because  we're  makers,  you  get  S  for  $1. 
Name  the  styles  and  colors  you  want.  Order  to-day  by  mail, 
enclosing  cash  or  money-order.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Manhattan  Neckwear  Novelty  Co.,  Dept.  A.  3rd  Av.  and  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


\ 


Lame  People 

The  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  lor 
persons  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  ready  made  Shoes.    Write  for 
booklet.    HENRY  S.LOTZ 
313  Third  Ave  .  New  York 


-  Do  You  Hear 

iit   11  *)  If  deaf,  mail  "s 

Well :  p*  coupe."  be- 

low  and  we  will 
send  you  at  once  our  offer  of 
a  Full  Month's  rLme  Test  of 
a  Stolz  Electrophone  (a  per- 
fect hearing  aid,  just  the  same 
as  that  provided  many  woild- 
?  .  \'^\         famous    people,  bankers, 
jkf   V         rulers,  president,  etc.).  This 
u         makes  your  final  selection  ol 
El  t  *      a  satisfactory  beariiit;  device 

aim^t'iN 'visible'''"'-  easv  and  inexpensive  for  you. 
Send  coupon  now  for  our  offer  and  long  list  of  satisfied 
isers,  who  will  answer  your  inquiries.  Address: 
STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  CO.,  117  Stolz  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 
=  FILL  IN  -  TEAR  OUT  AND  -  MAIL  = 
Stolz  Electrophone  Co.,  H7 Stolz  Bide..  Chicago.  111. 

Send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  full  particulars  of 
vour  Home  Test  Offer  of  a  latest  improved  Stolz  Electro- 
phone, as  published  in  OcL  21-09  SAT.  EVE.  POST. 


Your 
Name  . 
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Bell  Telephone 
Quality 

The  Standard  for  All 
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TRADE  MARK 


Electrical  Equipment 


Quality  in  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  is  the  key- 
note of  the  policy  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

The  development  of  the  Bell  Telephone,  from  the  first 
crude  instrument  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876, 
to  the  perfect,  clear-speaking  telephone  which  is  to-day  recog- 
nized as  standard  throughout  the  world  is  the  achievement  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company. 

Painstaking  care  and  a  high  order  of  design  and  work- 
manship have  accomplished  it. 

That  Western  Electric  telephones  are  used  by  the  entire 
Bell  system  and  thousands  of  other  companies  in  this  country 
and  abroad  and  are  considered  standard  by  the  United  States 
and  most  Foreign  Governments  speaks  loudly  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  quality. 

The  superior  quality  that  has  made  for  the  success  of  the 
telephone  has  been  embodied  by  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany in  all  electrical  equipment  sold  under  the  trade  name 


The  telephone  has  a  significance  entirely  aside  from  the 
communication  it  secures  for  you  with  the  outside  world. 

In  nearly  every  business  enterprise,  the  store,  the  shop, 
the  factory,  in  every  town  house  or  country  residence,  there 
is  need  for  the  intercommunicating  telephones.  These  are 
independent,  inside  telephones,  connecting  the  different 
departments  of  a  business  or  the  various  rooms  of  a  house. 
They  require  no  switchboard,  no  operator  —  the  action  is 
automatic.  You  press  a  button  and  are  in  instant  communi- 
cation with  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  intercommunicating  telephone  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness economizer  and  business  organizer  of  the  age,  the  great 
economizer  of  time  and  energy,  the  great  home  convenience 
and  comfort. 

The  average  cost  of  installation  of  a  private  system,  includ- 
ing labor  and  all  material,  is  less  than  $25.00  per  station,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  no  greater  than  for  your  door  bell. 


TRADE  MARK 


This  name  originates  from  the  location  of  the  Company's 
largest  plant  at  Hawthorne,  Illinois,  well  styled  the  Electrical 
Capital  of  America.  "Hawthorn"  is  the  only  name  that  you 
need  remember  to  insure  quality  in  anything  electrical,  from  a 
dry  battery  to  a  power  motor. 

"Hawthorn"  motors  will  run  a  printing  press  or  a  coffee 
mill  economically,  or  they  will  run  a  shop,  eliminating  belts 
and  shafting,  at  a  saving  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  figures  on  complete  private 
plants  for  suburban  residences,  which  will  supply  power  for 
lighting,  heating,  cooking,  pumping,  charging  storage  batter- 
ies, running  small  motors  for  churns,  lathes,  freezers,  etc. 

Their  cost  is  reasonable  and  they  soon  pay  for  themselves 
in  service. 


telephone  apparatus  is  your  guarantee  of  "Bell  Quality." 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  in  addition  to  its  fac- 
tories, has  distributing  houses  in  eighteen  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  each  carrying  complete  stocks  of  elec- 
trical supplies  and  fully  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  business 
in  its  territory. 

These  houses,  and  thousands  of  established  agencies, 
guarantee  prompt  service  in  the  furnishing  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  supplies. 

Write  our  nearest  house,  Dept.  82-B,  stating  the  subject 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  we  will  send  you  full  and 
complete  information  without  cost. 


New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Indianapolis, 

Atlanta. 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg 
Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 


Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 


Write  our  nearest  house. 


Antwerp 
Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing  Co. 


London 
Western  Electric  Company. 


Saint  Louis,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
Omaha. 
Berlin 
Telephon  Apparat  Fabrik, 
E.  Zweitusch  &  Co. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 


Seattle. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Paris 

Sociele  de  Materiel  Telephonique. 
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If  you're  looking  for  an  outdoor  winter  shoe  that 
will  positively  give  you  comfort,  protection  and  long 

And  if  you  have  a  boy  who  wears  out  two  and 
three  pairs  in  a  winter  you'll  save  money  by  buy- 
ingh.mthe  2of 

Everyday  shoes  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  all  sorts 
of  weather.  All  heights  —  6-inch  work  shoe  to 
16-inch  Hunter.  Solid  as  a  rock.  Not  heavy, 
cumbersome  nor  awkward.  Built  over  stylish 
lasts.  Fit  like  a  glove  —  comfortable. 
There  can  be  no  shoe  just  like  the  Menz  "Ease 
and  "American  Boy"  because  there's  no  upper 
leather  like  Menz  "Ease"  process  of  tannage, 
which  we  originated  and  control.  An  ideal  leather  for 
everyday  shoes.  Not  only  tough  and  strong  but  as  sott  and 
pliable  as  glove  leather.  And  no  matter  how  much  service 
it's  given,  or  how  many  times  it's  wet  and  dried,  will  never 
lose  any  of  its  original  strength  and  softness. 
Menz  "Ease"  illustrated  is7-inch"Collegian,"  d*/?fln 
an  ideal  fall  and  winter  shoe.  Tan,  Good-  ^H*'« 
year  Welt,  either  with  or  without  ball  strap, 

CATALOG  C 

illustrates  the  7 -inch  "Ameri- 
can Boy"  "Collegian"  with- 
out strap  across  ball,  sizes  1  to 
5'  2,  $4.00;  also  over  30  other 
styles  Menz  "Ease"  and 
"American  Boy,"  all  heights 
6  to  1 6  inches. 

Always  look  for  the  yellow 
label  and  name  on  sole. 
If  you^can't  buy  the  Menz 
"Ease"  or  "American  Boy" 
from  your  dealer,  you  can  or- 
der direct  from  us  at  the  regu- 
lar retail  price,  delivery 
charges  prepaid 


Menzies 
Shoe 

Company  V» 

Makers 
431  Gratiot  Av. 
Detroit 
Michigan 


This  is  an  Estey  suggestion. 
It  won't  lead  you  astray. 

When  you  think  right  about 
a  piano,  you  will  set  musical 
quality  above  every  other 
consideration. 

Some  makers  secure  musi- 
cians to  play  their  pianos 
and  endorse  them.  We 
only  buy  the  materials 
and  the  skill  to  make  an 
equal  grade  piano  and  save 
you  the  price  of  the  musician. 

A  thought-right  piano  will 
be  sold  by  a  think-right 
salesman  at  our  warerooms. 

/  I  think  Right 
m      about  an 

ESJEYPIANO 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


50%  PROFITS- EXTRA  PREMIUMS. 

Manufacturer  wants  agents  of 
character  to  sell  guaranteed  jew- 
elry, all  or  part  of  their  time,  for 
cash  commissions  andextra  premi- 
ums of  watches,  diamonds,  jew- 
elry, and  table-ware.  Outfit  free. 
K^**^J^  Goods  sent  prepaid.  Write  now 

for  free  booklet  giving-  com* 
plete  information  of  new  idea. 

A.  W.  HOLMES  &  CO., 
66  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

the  river  front  and  with  the  frequent 
cries  of  derision  from  stevedores  and  truck 
drivers  sounding  from  behind.  He  made 
the  other  get  into  water  so  cold  that  it 
made  him  red  and  white,  and  then  he 
really  tore  the  less  rigorous  man's  skin 
with  a  Turkish  towel  that  had  knots  on  it 
about  as  hard  as  the  knots  on  a  walnut 
shell.  He  insisted  on  long  nights  of  sleep 
and  that  Sundays  be  spent  at  the  summer 
home  of  the  Cloakers  up  the  Hudson.  He 
made  Bradford  settle  up  for  his  share  of  the 
household  expenses  every  week. 

The  time  came  when  Bradford  broke 
over.  There  are  only  three  men  in  the 
world  who,  till  now,  know  how  Jim  met 
him  when  the  poor  devil  came  slinking  for 
the  first  time  into  the  apartment  with  his 
white,  twitching  face,  and  how  Jim  went  up 
to  him  and  put  his  arm  around  him  and 
said:  "Poor  old  Brad!  poor  old  Brad!  we've 
got  to  buck  the  line  again  now.  They've 
thrown  us  for  a  loss,  haven't  they?" 

It  was  not  the  last  time,  but  Jim 
seemed  to  have  endless  hope,  inexhaustible 
patience.  "What  shall  I  tell  her?"  asked 
Bradford  once,  holding  up  an  unopened 
envelope  addressed  in  the  bold  handwrit- 
ing. It  had  lain  on  the  cigar  cabinet  for 
two  days  during  one  of  Bradford's  absences. 

"Is  that  from  your  wife?"  asked  Jim 
steadily.  "I  have  never  been  sure  as  to 
whether  that  was  her  writing." 

"  She  has  never  written  you?  "  the  other 
said,  not  with  curiosity,  but  with  surprise. 

"No,"  said  Jim.  "Just  tell  her  that 
everything  is  going  to  be  fine.  Say  that 
you  have  nearly  paid  off  the— the  loan 
the  insurance  people  made  you.  Tell  her 
that  next  winter  she  can  come  up  here. 
Tell  her  that  she  will  be  responsible  for  a 
big  victory! " 

So,  on  and  on  the  two  men  went  through 
the  almost  unbearable  New  York  summer. 
As  Bradford  slid  away  from  his  first  gather- 
ing of  strength,  Jim,  in  spite  of  his  fierce 
interest  in  his  new  plaything,  the  corpora- 
tion, threw  into  the  game  of  Bradford's  per- 
sonality an  extra  measure  of  persistent  and 
apparently  affectionate  labor.  If  Jim's  own 
headstrong,  willful  temper  ever  showed  in 
the  progress  of  slow-coming  defeat  he  con- 
cealed it  by  long  marches  into  the  woods 
far  beyond  the  sound  of  the  ferry  whistles. 

At  iast  the  fight  was  at  an  end.  Brad- 
ford died. 

The  doctor  had  been  right.  Jim  remem- 
bered that  long  before  the  other  man  him- 
self had  spoken  of  a  disease  of  his  arteries. 
And  now  a  one  last  half-foolish  evening 
had  closed  his  career.  It  was  not  dramatic. 
He  had  fallen  over  suddenly  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hack,  and  the  driver,  finding  him 
so  when  he  opened  the  door,  was  fright- 
ened into  a  grotesque  return  to  his  native 
Welsh  dialect.  Jim  heard  the  news  over 
the  telephone. 

After  a  time  Jim  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
out.  His  very  first  errand  was  to  find  a  re- 
porter on  an  evening  paper  named  Riggs, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  Bradford's,  and 
to  plan  to  notify  Mrs.  Bradford's  sister. 

"And  then,"  said  Jim,  "fix  the  whole 
thing,  will  you?  You  know— the  arrange- 
ments." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  be  there?"  asked 
the  other  man,  drawing  absurd  faces  on  a 
block  of  cheap  yellow  paper  with  his  pencil. 

"  No,"  Jim  said.  "  There  are  reasons  why 
I  shouldn't.    I'm  going  on  my  vacation." 

Riggs  flushed  angrily.  "You  must  have 
been  a  real  good  friend  of  his!"  he  said 
with  sarcastic  resentment.    "This  is  the 

most  cold-blooded  conduct  I  ever  " 

He  closed  his  fist. 

"Well,"  said  Jim  patiently,  "I  am  not 
sure  that  he  would  have  liked  to  hear  you 
talk  that  way  about  me."  And  saying  this 
he  turned  out  into  the  narrow  hallway  with 
its  smell  of  printing-ink  and  cigarette  smoke. 

He  went  away  from  New  York  to  the 
Canadian  woods.  Indeed,  it  was  eight 
months  before  he  came  back.  He  drove  up 
to  the  apartment  the  first  day  of  his  return 
and  spent  the  afternoon  in  directing  his 
servant,  old  Jules,  in  the  work  of  packing 
up  his  belongings.  The  wisps  of  excelsior 
already  scattered  on  the  rugs  in  the  half- 
stripped  rooms  showed  that  most  of  the 
things  owned  by  the  other  man  had  been 
taken  by  some  one  who  could  identify  them. 
She  had  been  there.  On  the  table,  among 
the  other  personal  letters  sent  up  from  the 
office,  was  one  note  addressed  to  Jim  in  a 
now  familiar  handwriting.  On  the  sheet 
written  it  merely  stated  that  Mrs.  Bradford 


Brain  Power 

Is  what  wins  now-a-days.  Brute  force  cannot  com- 
pete with  well  nourished  "gray  matter." 

Grape-Nuts 

food,  made  of  whole  wheat  and  barley,  is  the  ideal  brain 
and  nerve  food.  It  is  quickly  digested,  and  the  phosphate 
of  potash  (grown  in  the  grains)  combines  with  albumen  in 
the  system  to  form  new  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

If  you  wish  "  power"  in  the  world,  feed  your  brains. 


"There's  a  Reason" 


POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


WW 

BJllH 
For  Young  Men 

WE  were  first  in  America  to 
make   clothes   expressly  for 
Young  Men.    We  recognized  the 
need  of  fashions  and  fabrics  wholly 
aparl  from  those  befitting  older  men. 

"  Sampeck  Clothes"  for  Young  Men 
crystallize  thirty-three  years  of  ceaseless 
endeavor  and  cumulative  skill  in  making 
garments  for  Young  Men.  That's  why 
they  are  recognized  everywhere  as  "The 
Standard  of  America." 

Ask  your  clothier  for  "Sampeck  Clothes," 
and  look  carefully  for  the  "Sampeck"  label 

in  the  inside  pocket  of  every  coat. 

The  "Colltge  Almanac"  "A"  of  College  Sports 
and  College  Styles  sent  free  for  a  post-card. 

SAMUELW.  PECK&  CO. 

806-8  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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Fit, 
Style, 
Comfort 

Thousands  of 
men  who  prize 
the  niceties  of 
dress have  found 
in  "Nufangl" 
Trousers  the  per- 
fect fit,  style  and 
comfort  lacking 
in  even  the  best 
of  custom-tailor- 
ed garments  cost- 
ing twice  as  much. 

Present 


Trousers 

are  cut  and  tailored  in  conformity  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  fashions.  Every  pair  has  the  famous 
"  Nufangl"  principle  of  waist  adjustment.  Vents  at 
the  side  seams,  each  fastened  by  two  snap  fasteners, 
permit  six  variations  of  girth  measure.  Adjustments 
are  made  instantly.  No  wrinkles  or  puckers  —  just  a 
smooth,  perfect,  stylish,  comfortable,  all-round  fit. 

Leading  clothiers  have"  Nufangl"  Trousers  in  all  the  new 
Fall  and  Winter  weights  and  fabrics.     Prices,  $4  to  $9. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  will 
refer  you  to  our  agent  inyour  town, 
or  supply  direct  by  EXPRESS 
PREPAID.  Only  waist  and  length 
measurements  necessary.  Write 
for  samples  of '  'Nufangl ' '  fabrics, 
specifying  whether  the  "conserva- 
tive" or  the  "full  peg  top"  cut  is 
preferred.  Enclose  two  cents  to 
pay  postage.  Address 
PRESENT  &  CO.,  592  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Cily 


Do  You  Want 
Two  Lights 

9-r — " 

/  From  One 


Socket  ? 

BENJAMIN 
PLUG  CLUSTER 

doubles  the  capacity  of  your  sock- 
ets by  doing  the  work  of  two. 
You  may  attach  a  portable  lamp, 
fan,  cigar  lighter,  motor-run  ma- 
chine, vibrator,  etc.,  and  be  able 
to  burn  your  lamp  at  the  same  time. 


There  is  no  wiring  to 
be  done.  It  simply  screws 
into  the  socket. 

For  sale  by  all  Electrical 
Dealers,  or  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  piice,  75c. 


5    BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
507  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  —  with  the  face,  only,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air  —  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  —  by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper  —  no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork— can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  window.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  "What  Fresh  Air  Will  Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

Recommended  by  Eminent  Physicians  Everywhere. 
Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  309  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  111. 
Manufacturers  of  Superior  Cabinels  for  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths 


would  make  her  home  for  a  year  or  two  with 
her  sister  in  the  West  Indies.  Jim  looked  at 
it  several  times,  and  turned  it  over  as  if  he 
had  expected  to  find  something  else. 

"Of  course  she  couldn't  know,"  he  said 
half  aloud.   "  She  has  no  way  of  knowing." 

Nevertheless,  he  folded  the  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket;  then,  drawing  a  chair 
toward  the  window,  he  rapidly  opened  and 
tossed  aside  a  dozen  invitations  and  an- 
nouncements. Among  the  other  letters 
was  one  addressed  in  a  fine,  stilted  hand. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cloaker,"  it  read,  "  I  am 
inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  my 
sister,  Elizabeth  Bradford,  from  her  hus- 
band. It  was  written  after  his  physician 
had  told  him  that  his  life  would  not  last 
long,  and  was  held  by  a  friend  to  be  mailed 
in  case  he  should  die.  I  am  not  sure  what 
Elizabeth  would  say  to  my  sending  you 
this  letter.  I  have  copied  it  and  inclosed 
it  without  her  knowledge.  Somehow,  I 
thought  from  all  that  I  could  gather  that 
it  was  best  for  you  to  see  it." 

"The  sister  with  headaches!"  said  Jim 
aloud,  remembering  old  Conger's  phrase. 

The  inclosed  letter  was  in  Bradford's 
familiar  style. 

"  My  dear  wife,"  it  began,  "there  is  little 
use,  after  all,  because,  even  though  I  could 
do  and  be  all  that  you  have  tried  to  make 
me  do  and  be,  I  could  only  do  it  a  short 
while.  The  doctor  said  today  that  I  must 
put  my  affairs  in  shape. 

"  I  know  that  it  will  not  be  so  terrible  a 
blow  to  you  as  it  would  be  had  I  been  the 
right  kind  of  man.  I  recognize  that  I  have 
done  all  the  common  and  some  of  the  ex- 
traordinary things  which  a  man  may  do  to 
lose  a  woman's  respect  and  love. 

"  Living  with  Jim  Cloaker  has  taught  me 
a  whole  lot  about  gentlemen  and  sportsmen. 
He  has  fought  his  way  out  of  all  dissipation 
and  idleness  in  a  way  to  make  a  whole  man 
stand  on  his  chair  and  holler!  I  couldn't 
do  as  well.  It  wasn't  in  me.  I  see  my 
father  constantly  appearing  in  myself  and 
I  have  a  new  sympathy  for  his  tragic  life. 

"Jim  began  because  of  you.  I  know  this 
is  true,  though  no  word  of  you  has  ever 
passed  between  us.  I  tell  you  that  I  know 
—perhaps  by  absorbing  the  idea  day  by 
day  from  his  moods  and  his  inner  thoughts 
—that  he  thinks  you  are  different  from  any 
woman  he  has  known,  and  yet  I  know  just 
as  you  know  that  he  has  been  too  good  a 
sportsman  ever  to  tell  you  of  it.  The  only 
comment  he  ever  made  about  you  was  that 
you  were  playing  a  great  game,  and  that 
only  the  finest  of  women  could  play  so 
strong  and  well.  '  Great  enough,'  he  said, 
'to  make  men  of  twenty  derelicts.' 

"  I  believe,  too,  that  you  indirectly  or 
perhaps  directly  were  really  the  cause  of  all 
the  change  in  him.  He  has  been  tremen- 
dously successful.  I  have  envied  his  growth. 
His  body  and  mind  both  have  been  trained 
down.  I  saw  him  swim  across  the  lake  at 
Carriten  last  Sunday.  He  is  as  hard  as 
nails  and  brown  with  the  sun.  And  it  is  so 
with  his  mind.  It  is  more  sinewy,  has 
endurance,  control! 

"You  cannot  know  how  gentle  and  kind 
and  courageous  and  true  he  has  been  in 
helping  me.  I  know  that  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  me — that  when  it  does — he  will 
seek  you  out  of  his  own  free  will.  We  owe 
much  to  him.  Perhaps  you  will  want  him 
to  help  you.  He  would  come.  I  believe 
you  must  know  that  yourself.  It  is  only 
fair  that,  after  all  he  has  done,  you  should 
let  him  know,  after  life  has  settled  back 
into  its  ordinary  course,  just  where  you 
are.  He  may  wish  to  go  to  you.  He 
would  go  to  you.  I  suspect  that  he  c^uld 
not  help  it." 

Jim  looked  up  from  the  letter  and  slowly 
folded  it.  He  sat  there  a  long  while  until  at 
last  his  breath  seemed  to  come  again  and 
his  whole  big  body  relaxed.  "  He  must 
have  known.  Old  Brad  was  yellow,  but  he 
must  have  known,"  he  whispered  to  him- 
self, and  walked  to  the  window.  There  he 
stood  a  long  time,  looking  out.  After  a 
time  he  unfolded  her  brief  note.  She  hud 
sent  him  word. 

He  pressed  his  teeth  together.  His  eyes 
moistened  until  her  writing  had  become 
blurred  like  something  seen  through  cor- 
rugated glass.  But  now  at  last  she  under- 
stood it  all— the  whole  story— he  was  sure. 
He  could  go  to  her! 

He  turned  back  into  the  room. 

Old  Jules  was  straightening  his  old  back 
above  a  packing-box.  He  squinted  at 
Cloaker  with  his  wrinkled  old  eyes. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "there's  a  bit 
of  blood  from  a  cut  on  your  lip,  sir." 


The  Value  of  the 
PIANOLA  Trade-Mark 


I 


T  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  every  one 
who  owns  a  piano  now,  will  some  day, 
either  own  a  PIANOLA  to  go  with  it, 
or  a  PIANOLA  Piano  to  take  the  old 
piano's  place. 

The  fact  that  practically  all  piano 
manufacturers  are  now  imitating  these 
two  instruments,  proves  that  almost 
everyone  who  sees  the  PIANOLA  and 
PIANOLA  piano  wants  one  or  the  other. 

If  you  should  buy  an  imitation  in- 
strument, it  would  prove  you  did  not 
know  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
PIANOLA  trade-mark. 

"PIANOLA"  is  the  name  of  one 
specific  Piano-player  —  the  one  manu- 
factured by  the  Aeolian  Co.  No  other 
instrument  has  the  right  to  be  sold  un- 
der the  name,  and  no  imitation  equals 
the  PIANOLA  in  its  artistic  qualities 
or  in  excellence  of  construction. 

There  is  infinitely  more  difference 
between  the  PIANOLA  and  PIANOLA 
Piano  and  the  other  instruments  of 
their  type,  than  there  is  betw  een  pianos 


of  different  makes.  Pianos  have  been 
made  so  long  that  their  structural 
features  are  similar. 

The  PIANOLAand  PIANOLA  Piano 
on  the  other  hand  possess  features 
that  the  patent  laws  will  protect  from 
imitation  for  many  years  to  come. 

These  features,  such  as  the  Metro style, 
Themodisl,  etc.,  have  secured  for  the 
PIANOLA  the  recognition  of  such  fa- 
mous musicians  as  Grieg,  Paderewski, 
Strauss,  Humperdinck,  Ilofmann, 
Rosenthal,  Moszkowski  and  others. 

The  leading  musical  authorities  of 
the  world,  have  stated  that  without  the 
Metrostyle  and  Themodisl,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  give  a  really  artistic 
performance,  with  a  Piano-player. 

It  will  save  you  from  absolutely 
certain  disappointment  to  bear  in  mind 
when  investigating  such  instruments, 
that  the  word  PIANOLA  is  a  trade- 
mark— that  all  Piano-players  are  not 
PIAN'OLAS-that  only  the  PIANOLA 
has  the  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  and 
that  no  piano  that  does  not  have  the 
word  PIANOLA  plainly  on  it,  is  a 
PIANOLA  Piano  containing  the  genu- 
ine PIANOLA. 


Only  authorized  agents  sell  the  PIANOLA 
and  PIANOLA  Piano.  To  insure  against  mis- 
takes, ask  us  to  send  you  the  name  of  our 
nearest  representative. 

Ask.  for  Catalog  A 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL      362  Fifth  Avenue      NEW  YORK 


Madam,  It  Wt  the 
Dealer's  Fault 


THE  average  dealer  is  honest.    He  intends  to  give  what  you  pay  for.    But  every 
dealer  is  called  upon  scores  of  times  each  day  to  calculate  charges  for  fractions  of 
pounds  and  ounces  at  odd  prices.    The  dealer  who  weighs  on  the  old  fashioned 
dial  or  even  balance  scale  must  make  mental  computation.   No  matter  how  many  times  he 
tries  it  he  never  becomes  proficient.  There  are  too  many  combinations  of  figures  to  consider. 
He  must  guess  more  or  less  every  time. 

He  must  be  sure  not  to  guess  too  little.  That  would  eat  up  his  profit.  He  must 
guess,  if  at  all,  more  than  is  correct  —  a  few  cents  here  and  a  few  there.  The  purchaser 
pays  the  overcharge,  yet  the  dealer  may  be  honest.  It  would  be  strange  it  he  made  no 
mistakes.  The  dealer  who  weighs  on  the  Dayton  Moneyweight  Computing  Scale  shows 
by  the  very  use  of  this  scale  that  he  wishes  to  be  accurate  on  his  charges. 

For  example :  a  i  lb.,  14  oz.  cut  of  meat  at  17c  a  lb.  is  shown  instantly  to  be  32c  on 
the  face  of  the  Dayton  Moneyweight  Scale.  It  shows  the  money  value  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  the  pounds  and  ounces.    No  mistakes  can  be  made. 

The  Dayton  Moneyweight  Computing  Scale  insures  accuracy  to  the  purchaser  and 
removes  all  suspicion  of  careless  computation  from  the  dealers  who  use  them. 

Dayton  Moneyweight  Scales  are  Spring  Scales, 
the  only  kind  of  scale  that  permits  the  use  of  a  Ther- 
mostatic Regulator  to  take  care  of  all  expansion  and 
contraction.  Ours  is  the  only  scale  in  existence  so 
regulated,  thereby  insuring  absolute  accuracy. 

We  regulate  and  "balance"  our  springs  with  the 
same  delicate  accuracy  as  is  used  by  the  watch-maker 
who  also  uses  springs  and  a  thermostatic  regulator. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Dayton  Moneyweight 
Computing  Scale.    Ask  to  see  how  it  works. 

Free  to  Housewives 

Send  us  one  or  more  names  of  dealers  who  don't 
use  these  scales  and  we'll  send  you  free  a  copy  of  our 
book,  "Accn  1  ate  Weights  and  Measures  for  Cooking," 
and  a  beautiful  hemstitched  handkerchief. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co.,  Biuonlc  Temple  Bldg  .  Chicago 


Be  sure  you  see  the  sign  on  the  scale, 
which  reads  thus: 

"THE  COMPUTING  SCALE  CO.. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.'* 


Sales  Agents  for  The  Computing  Scale  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
-  •    ^  r\«~lA--.    Dealers  should  write  us   for  our 

otice  to  IJealers:  ^pecini  proPosition  No.  1  on  thu 

modern  time  saving  method  of  weighing.    It  will  help  your  trade. 

Si  Write  us.    We  can  place  one  or  two  exception- 

alCSmCn  :   iHy  high  grade  salesmen  in  choice  ttr 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


October  23,  1909 


RAH -RAH -RAH! 


Every  young  man  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins,  who  is  fond  of  athletics  and 
sports,  should  write  at  once  for  this  most 
gripping  and  enthralling  series  of 
athletic  pictures  by  a  famous  artist. 
Enclose  25c  and  receive  our 

Four  Sporting  Posters 
in  Handsome  Colors 

depicting  athletes  in  action.  We  will  also  send 
you  a  splendidly  illustrated 

Book  of  Sports 

compiled  by  a  leading  sporting  editor  with 
pictures,  records  and  references, — a  veritable 
athletic  guide. 

This  book  will  also  portray  the  leading  Fall 
and  Winter  fashions  for  young  men  and 
show  the  approved  models  in  Fashion- 
Clothes  for  good  dressers. 

ROSENBERG  BROS.  &  CO. 

Makers  of  Fashion-Clothes 
for  Men  and  Young  Men 

Dept.  S        St  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRIALS  OF 


Take  Out 

Bristled 
77?  Strips 


/<?  Clean 
/2£?Brush 
CLEAN 


Turning  the  knob  releases  the  bristles  in  strips. 
Then  every  single  bristle  can  be  reached  for  cleaning. 

Rubbing  one  strip  through  another  a  few  times 
cleans  the  bristles  clean.  Washing  the  strips  in  hot, 
soapy  water  gives  you  a  brush  that  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  When  the  bristles  become  worn  just  slip 
in  new  strips. 

The  By-Town  has  the  finest  quality  of  imported 
bristles.  Nowhere  else  can  you 
get  the  quality  of  bristles  that 
you  do  in  a  By  -Town.  Other 
brushes  are  sold  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  backs.  We  give 
you  an  everlasting  back,  far 
superior  bristles,  easily  removed 
for  cleaning. 

Write  fur  booklet,  or  better  still,  send 
us  $1.50  (or  our  standard  No.  16,  large, 
long  handled,  mahogany  finish,  white 
bristle  brush.  You  do  not  have  to  keep  it 
unless  you  are  thoroughly  pleased.  If  you 
send  the  brush  back  within  30  days,  we 
will  return  money  at  once. 

BY-TOWN,  Inc.,  2  River  Street,  Aurora,  III. 


Wanted— 


Three  Names 


Send  us  25  cents  and  names  and  addresses  of  three  persons 
known  to  be  interested  in  any  sort  of  gas  engines  and  we  will 
send  you  full  year's  subscription  to 

GAS  REVIEW 

devoted  to  interests  of  users  of  gas  engines;  stationary,  traction, 
marine  or  automobile.  Most  thorough  gas  engine  magazine 
published.  Regular  subscription  price  SO  cents  a  year.  Address, 

—  Dept.  s,  GAS  REVIEW,  Madiaon,  Wis. 


( Continued  from  Page  1 S) 

Alaska  and  that's  the  last  penny  I  shall 
spend  on  you." 

"  Payin'  it  to  Monte  Carlo  would  cost 
you  less,"  his  son  suggested. 

"I  am  in  an  extravagant  humor,  Tony." 

Tony  was  struck  with  a  bright  idea. 

"Well,  look  here,  then:  you  fork  out 
the  passage  money  to  Alaska  and  leave 
the  spendin'  of  it  to  me." 

"  Lead  him  away,  Algernon." 

Algie  took  his  friend's  arm  and  drew 
him  toward  the  door,  encouraging  him 
thus: 

"She's  a  ripper,  Tony,  a  regular  ripper! 
And  I'll  be  your  best  man;  I'll  see  you 
through  it.  Dear  old  boy,  England  can't 
afford  to  lose  you.  It's  worth  making  any 
sacrifice  to  avoid  that.  You  can  arrange 
for  a  divorce  afterward;  but  nail  the 
boodle  now,  Tony,  nail  the  boodle  now!" 

The  thin,  suave  voice  of  Lord  Raymes 
followed  them. 

"  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Tony, 
and  a  devilish  worthy  young  woman.  I 
couldn't  do  more  for  you  if  I  were  your 
tailor." 

Anthony  seemed  sensible  of  his  kind- 
ness. 

"  It  is  deuced  good  of  you,"  he  confessed. 

"You  are  my  Benjamin,"  replied  his 
parent;  and  to  this  duet  of  mutual  affec- 
tion the  young  man  retired  to  meditate. 

"Ring  the  bell,  will  you,  Algie?"  re- 
quested his  host,  and  smiled  down  amiably 
at  his  cigar. 

"On  the  whole,"  he  explained,  "it 
might  be  safer  to  say  a  word  to  this  young 
lady  ourselves  before  we  let  Tony  loose 
on  her.    He  seems  lacking  in  method." 

"  He  is  full  of  beans,  sir,  I  assure  you." 

"I  wish  to  prevent  their  becoming 
might-have-beens. ' ' 

In  a  moment  a  footman  entered. 

"  Tell  Mary  I  should  like  to  see  her  for  a 
few  minutes,"  said  Lord  Raymes. 

"Mary  Dishett,  my  lord,  or  Mary 
Frisk?" 

"Ah,  two  Marys,  are  there?  I  mean  the 
heiress,  Mary  Dishett." 

He  turned  to  his  young  guest  with  a 
smile  more  amiable  than  ever. 

"Well,  Algie,  do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  break  Tony's  run  of  ill  luck  at  last?" 

"I  hope  so,  sir.  He's  had  a  very  tryin' 
life  of  it,  has  Tony." 

"So  has  his  father,"  observed  Lord 
Raymes. 

Algie  looked  pained. 

"But  isn't  that,  sir,"  he  urged— "I  say 
it  with  all  deference  — isn't  that  partly 
because  you  don't  quite  appreciate  dear 
Tony?" 

Lord  Raymes  seemed  struck  with  the 
cogency  of  this  argument. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  said  de- 
liberately. "  How  you  illuminate  a  sub- 
ject, Algernon! " 

The  door  opened,  and  he  turned  with 
his  most  courteous  smile. 

"Ah,  Mary,  good-evening!" 

At  a  glance  it  was  apparent  that  Miss 
Dishett  embodied  respectability.  Her  age 
was  nine  and  twenty,  her  face  a  guarantee 
of  sound  principles,  her  expression  chastely 
reserved,  and  her  demeanor  decorous. 
With  lowered  eyes  and  lips  respectfully 
compressed  she  articulated  not  without 
elegance : 

"Thank  you,  my  lord." 

Lord  Raymes  indicated  the  most  invit- 
ing chair  in  the  room. 

"Again  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  this 
exemplary  young  woman,  "but  till  tomor- 
row morning,  which  time  I  leaves  your 
lordship's  service,  I  should  feel  more  com- 
fortable in  the  species  of  chair  I  fills  at 
prayers." 

And  so  saying  she  seated  herself  in  a 
fashion  appropriate  to  the  pious  reminis- 
cence. 

During  this  brief  passage  the  most 
remarkable  disturbances  had  agitated 
Algie's  comely  countenance.  Seizing  the 
old  gentleman's  arm  he  whispered  dis- 
tractedly : 

"Good  Heavens!    I  say,  this  isn't  the 
same  girl! " 
"Eh!" 

"This  is  not  the  same  Mary  that  Tony 
fancied! " 

Lord  Raymes  remained  calm— even  com- 
placent, it  seemed. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  replied. 
"  Tony's  taste  is  atrocious." 


Own  Your  Own  Cigar  Store 

Why  not  own  a  cigar 
store  on  a  small  scale 
yourself  and  keep  the 
dealer's  profit  in  your 
own  pocket  ?  Read 
our  offer  carefully — 
it  shows  you  how. 

50  Sargent  Perfectos 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

Sargent 
Patent  Cigar  Chest 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

$3.50  for  Both 

The  Sargent  Cigar  is  exactly  the  kind  you  want — the  kind  that  will  suit  your 
taste.  We  know  this ;  but  because  we  cannot  prove  it  to  you  in  any  other  way, 
we  make  you  the  above  trial  offer. 

We  want  you  to  try  Sargent  Cigars.  If  you  do,  you'll  come  back  for  more.  That's 
the  only  reason  we  can  afford  to  make  such  an  introduction  offer  at  our  own  risk. 

We  can  sell  them  at  this  low  price  because  we  sell  direct  to  the  smoker,  cut- 
ting out  rent  and  salesmen's  expense.    There  you  have  the  whole  secret. 

Cigars  by  the  box  are  much  more  economical  than  cigars  purchased  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  provided  you  can  find  a  brand  that  you  will  enjoy  smoking,  and 
have  a  satisfactory  means  of  preserving  them. 

Sargent  Cigar  Chest  Free     Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee 


Patented  Dec. 22,' 
ier  Patents  Pending. 


The  Sargen  t  Patent  Cigar  Chest  is  a  per- 
fect little  cigar  store  in  itself.  It  is  made 
of  oak,  mission  finish,  glass-lined  and  sani- 
tary. No  pads  or  sponges  to  bother  with, 
the  moisture  being  supplied  by  a  new  proc- 
ess. With  a  Sargent  Cigar  Chest  you 
never  lose  money  on  dried-out  cigars.  The 
Chest  will  be  sent  you  with  your  first 
order  and  is  your  property  even  if  you 
never  buy  another  cigar  of  us. 


If  cigars  and  chest  are  not  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, send  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  without  question. 

Send  us  $3.50  and  we  will  ship  you  50  Sargent  Per- 
fectos and  the  Cigar  Chest.  If  you  order  100  cigars,  price 
$7.00,  we  will  prepay  express  charges  on  Cigar*  and  Chest 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Subsequent  orders  for  cigars 
filled  at  $7.00  for  100;  $3.50  for  50. 

For  $2.00  extra  we  will  send  a  mahogany  chest  instead 
of  oak  ;  or  for  $3.00  extra,  one  of  Circassian  Walnut. 

References :  Pequonnock  National  Bank,  First 
Bridgeport  National  Bank,  or  City  National  Ba?tk, 
all  of  Bridgeport. 
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A  Sargent 
Perfecto, 
Actual  Size 


SARGENT  CIGAR  CO.,  536  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Larger  Cigar  Chests  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.    Semi  for  Catalog. 


>[AM0Ni 
VELVET 


On  Yotti^^turmture. 
2000 Pounds  WeyktWittNot 
Scratch  The  finest  Floors 


YOU  know  how  important  the  castors  are  on  your  fur- 
niture. Because  of  cheap  inefficient  castors  you 
have  tugged  and  strained  to  move  the  piano  or  some 
other  heavy  piece  time  and  again.  And  left  four  hopeless, 
big,  deep  scratches  trailing  along  on  the  floor  behind. 


Equip  Your  Furniture  With 
Diamond  Velvet  Castors 

Then  a  child  will  be  able  to  move  your  piano  —  and  leave 
no  trace  of  the  castors  on  the  most  finely  finished  floor. 

The  reason  is  in  our  principle  of  construction  and  the  ma- 
terial we  use.  They  look  much  like  any  other  castors— but  they 
work  like  magic. 

Send  75  Cents  For  a  Sample  Set 

and  give  your  dealer's  name.     If  they  do  not 
satisfy  you  absolutely,  any  dealer  is  author- 
ized to  refund  your  money. 

When  buying  new  furniture  and  refrig- 
erators see  that  they  are  equipped  with 
Diamond  Velvet  Castors.    Made  in  all 
sizes  for  any  piece. 
Our  booklet,"  The  Problem  Solved." 
explains  both  material  and  patented  con- 
struction and  contains  interesting  infor- 
mation for  housewives.   Write  today  and 
have  your  castors  before  house-cleaning 
or  moving  time. 

Dealers  find  Diamond  Velvet  Castors 
a  m  o  o  g  the  biggest  sellers  of  the  year. 
Write  for  particulars. 

DIAMOND  STEEL  TRUCK 
COMPANY 

102  Mill  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This 
Roller 
Is  Made 
of  Compressed 
Vulcanized  Raw  Cotton 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  39 


Use  this  Stove  Seven  Days 


REZNOR 

(The  Original  Reflector  Gas  Heater) 

Buy  it.  Use  it  seven  days.  Then  get  your 
money  from  the  dealer  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it. 

A  week's  use  at  home  will  develop  all  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  any  stove. 

You  don't  keep  the  Reznor,  mind  you,  unless 
you  know  in  your  own  heart  that  it  heats 
better  and  burns  less  fuel  than  any  other 
gas  stove  you  ever  had  in  the  house. 

The  Reznor  is  the  original  and  the  only 
practical  reflector  heater.  It  has  a  record 
of  twenty  years  of  success. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  buy  one  on  the 
week  s-use  plan.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  got 
it,  wait  until  you  can  write  us  for  literature 
and  instructions  how  to  get  the  Reznor, 
giving  the  dealer's  name  in  your  letter. 


REZNOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  A,  West  Main  St.,  Mercer,  Pa. 


than  one  hundred  thousand 
rs  sold  in  the  last  three  years 


Made  in  three  sizes. 
Small  size  has  only 
Iwo  prongs.  Send 
diameter  ol  chair  leg. 


THE "HERON" 

Wool  Chair 


Tip 


ABSOLUTELY  NOISELESS 
For  use  on  chairs  wherever  there 
are  bare  floors.  Prevents  mar- 
ring o[  the  floor  and  is  absolutely 
noiseless.  Cannot  split  chair  leg. 
Will  last  as  long  as  the  chair.  On 
sale  at  your  dealer,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  chair  tips  and  wool  casters. 

Agents  Wanted.    Set  of  (our  25c.     In  dozen  sets  $2.00. 
SYRACUSE  CASTER  AND  FELT  CO. 
433  South  West  Street  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


It  shakes  from  the  bottom 

.GET  THE  AGENCY  QUICK 


If  Mi.  Gooclhouse  can  make 
$13.85  in  one  day  selling  to  his 
friends  our  Patented,  non- 
clogging,  Dust  Proof  Shaker,  you 
surely  may  make  $5.00  per  day 
easy.  Get  something  new  that 
the  people  have  not  seen  and 
every  woman  wants  and  make 
money.  4  to  6  in  every  house.  No 
experience  needed.  We  teach 
you  free  and  make  you  a  straight 
sample  offer  without  a  catch  to 
it.  Send  today  to  s  R  MiHerj  p 
365  Royal  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Arithmetic  Made  Easy- 


for  anyone  with  a  set  of  Arithmetic  Help.  Any 

and  all  examples  ami  problems  In  arithmetic, 
ironi  the  easiest  to  the  hardest,  are  worked  out 
and  explainer  1  soanyonecan  understand.  Hortlie 
student  or  business  man.  Hasy  and  simple.  2  vol- 
umes ;  630  pages;  over  200  illustrations  and  ,  olot 
plates:  bound  in  red  silk  cloth.  Most  complete 
ever  published.  AS2hillhringsasetprepaid  any- 
where. Send  tor  a  set.  If  not  pleased  return  at  our 
expense  and  net  your  money  back.  Order  today. 
Standard  Sales  Co..  22  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago 


wmm 


Every  Boy. Girl,  Grown- 
up should  have  our  big 
,r  alogue  containing  illus- 
trations and  descriptions 
ofVoltamplUectrical  prod- 
ucts. Wireless  Instruments,  Motors,  Dynamos,  Machine  Models. 
Toys.  Telegraph  Instruments,  Meters.  Coils,  Switches.  Geissler 
Tubes.  Lamps.  Flash-Lights,  Telephones,  Bells.  Miniature  Rail- 
ways, etc.  Send  for  catalogue— 5c  which  will  be  refunded  with  first 
orderof  50c. or  over.  VoliampEleclriclHfg.  Co.,  Jasper  Bldg  .Baltimore.  Md. 

PAT  FINITE  That  Protect  and  Pay 
*  *  t  ^  I  >~f  Advice  and  Books  Free. 
Kates  Reason  able.  Hierhest  References.  Best  Services. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN  Patent  Lawyer,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Algie  was  silenced,  though  not  quite 
reassured. 

"Hitherto,  Mary,"  Lord  Raymes  re- 
sumed, "I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  congratulating  you  upon  the  good 
fortune  that  has  befallen  you.  I  am  sure 
it  could  not  have  happened  to  a  more 
deserving— er — young  lady.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  it  is  going  to  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

"In  a  sense,  my  lord,"  replied  Miss 
Dishett  politely,  "I  regret  it  also.  I 
always  has  'ad— 'as  had,  I  should  say— a 
partiality  for  the  nobility." 

This  answer  appeared  to  afford  his  lord- 
ship considerable  satisfaction.  His  man- 
ner grew  more  confidential. 

"Well,  my  dear  girl,"  he  inquired 
genially,  "and  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds?" 

"My  lord,  I  have  a  brother  in  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance." 

My  lord's  face  clouded. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  you,  Mary; 
but  as  an  elderly  man  with  some  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  I  say:  'Think  twice, 
think  twice, '  Mary!  " 

She  deliberated. 

"He  asks  for  a  hundred  pounds,  my 
lord." 

My  lord's  face  cleared. 

"A  hundred  pounds?  Certainly,  my 
dear  girl,  certainly  send  him  a  hundred 
pounds,  and— er  — let  him  understand  that 
he  must  in  future— ah— depend  on  his 
own  exertions;  as  a  young  man  should, 
Mary,  as  a  young  man  certainly  should." 

"  My  lord,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
accepting  of  your  advice." 

My  lord  smiled  benevolently. 

"Very  charming  of  you,  Mary;  very 
charming.  And  now,  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  your  fortune?" 

An  expression  of  remarkable  determi- 
nation came  into  Miss  Dishett's  face. 

"Your  lordship,  if  I  says  it  who 
shouldn't,  it  do  seem  a  pity  to  throw  away 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
servant  classes.  I  think  of  having  such  a 
'ouse — 'aving  such  a  house — my  lord,  as 
will  require  the  keeping  of  numerous 
domestics  of  both  sexes." 

His  lordship  smiled  sympathetically. 

"With  a  view  to  improving  their  con- 
ditions—that sort  of  thing,  eh?" 

A  gleam  of  austere  purpose  kindled  in 
Miss  Dishett's  eye. 

"With  a  view,  my  lord,  of  learning  'em 
to  avoid  many  errors  into  which  they  falls 
under  gentlemen  and  ladies  unacquainted 
with  their  natural  sinfulness." 

'  Gad!  "  cried  he.  "  It  might  be  myself 
speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords!  " 

Regarding  her  with  evidently  increased 
respect  he  inquired : 

"And  have  you  got  your  eye  on  a  suit- 
able mansion?" 

Her  glance  again  sought  the  floor,  and  a 
little  smile  broke  the  rigidity  of  her  lips. 

"Begging  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  — 
your  lordship  wasn't  wanting  to  let,  was 
you?" 

His   lordship  controlled   his  emotions 

with  difficulty. 

"To-  !   Er— well,  my  dear  girl  " 

"  Of  course,  we  all  knows  you  are  'ard 

up." 

Oh,  you  do,  do  you?" 
He  pondered. 

"  Then  you  think  my  little  place  might 
suit  you?" 

"  In  most  ways,  my  lord,  certainly.  The 
steepness  of  the  back  stairs  I  have  some- 
times in  the  past  complained  of.  In  the 
future,  if  I  was  thinking  of  making  any 
alterations  " 

"You'd  pitch  'em  steeper,  I  suppose?" 

Miss  Dishett  looked  grave. 

"Well,  my  lord,  the  footmen  do  need 
something  to  take  the  exuberance  out  of 
them." 

"  One  lives  and  learns,  Algie,"  murmured 
Lord  Raymes. 

He  turned  upon  Mary  a  smile  more  benef- 
icent than  ever. 

"  Let  us  suppose  we  have  established 
you  in  some  suitable  and— er— chaste 
mansion;  the  next  thing  is,  how  are  we 
going  to  furnish  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  have  already,  my  lord,  decide>d  there 
will  be  a  grand  piano,  but  no  statuary." 

"Capital,  capital!  But,  my  dear  child, 
I  am  thinking  of  an  article  of  furniture 
even  more  important  than  a  grand  piano. 
The  happy  man,  Mary!  You  must  find 
him ;  eh  ?  " 

Miss  Dishett  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  Such  sentiments  'ave  been  far  from  my 
thoughts.  Do  I  understand  your  lordship 
to  mean  -" 


Here  is  a  collar  that  is  a  money  saver  — never  goes  to  the  laundry,  yet  is  always  fresh  and 
has  the  style  and  perfect  fit  of  the  best  linen. 

Every  young  man  should  know  of  our  Challenge  Collars  —  they're  entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary  waterproof  collar  —  never  shiny  and  so  perfect  in  finish  and  texture  that  even  a 
close  observer  would  not  know  them  from  linen. 

Challenge  Collars  are  made  in  the  latest  models  —  they  are  absolutely  -waterproof — never  turn 
yellow  —  ran  be  cleaned  with  a  rub. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Collars,  25  cents.    Cuff*,  50  cents.    Our  new  "  Slip- Easy  n  finish 
permits  easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie.    Let  us  send  you  our  latest  style  book,  free. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 


Hand  Power  Vacuum  Cleaner 

"Best  by  Every  Test  " 

The  Thurman  III.  :i  h:ind  power 
vacuum  cleaner  that  can  be 
Operated  by  One  Person 

1      B^.^  Made  by  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 

all  kinds  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  Machin- 
ery, including  Portable  Wagons,  Sta- 
tionary Plants,  and  the  celebrated 


Thurman  Portable  Electric 


GENERAL  COMPRESSED  AIR  &  VACUUM  M'CH'Y  CO. 
Dept.  103      519  No.  Taylor  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


ftP  DONOT BUY 

~r  \  V  I  .    .  i    U— -•'  art  catalog  ::.  .sv 


>Vc  ahlp  on  aprroval,  without a  pent 
ieiwsii.  freiitht  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  no*,  satisfied 
le  10  days. 

bicycle  »r  a  p,ttr 
>/ ttres  from  «#»>- 
til  you  receive  our 
art  catalog  illustnttinz  every  kind 
of  tricycle,  aod  liave  learned  oar  unheard 
of  pnets  and  mar-ve.'ous  new  offers. 

ONF  TFISIT  KaU  it*1"11  coA  r°u 

\sliEi  ^CIl  1  • 

everythine  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 
j?  by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much  val- 
uable information.  Do  not  wait,  write  r. 
now.   TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brakes,  Built- 
up-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO., Dept.  C-55,  CHICAGO 


If  You  Would  Prevent  Tooth  Decay 
Counteract  Acid  in  the  Mouth 


stimulates  a  liberal  flow  of  alkaline  saliva  which  overcomes  acidity 
in  the  mouth.  If  the  enamel  of  your  teeth  could  be  preser\  ed 
intact,  decay  would  not  begin.  The  foes  of 
this  enamel  are  certain  forms  of  bacteria, 
and  the  conqueror  of  such  bacteria  is  an 
alkali;  therefore,  to  prevent  tooth  decay, 
you  should  correct  the  acidity  in  which 
these  bacteria  thrive,  and  this  may  be  done 
through  the  regular  use  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste, 
which  at  the  same  time  perfectly  cleanses  and 
whitens  the  teeth  and  strengthens  the  gums. 

We  have  provided  a  very  simple  and  easy  test  whereby 
you  may  prove  for  your  own  satisfaction  whether  acid  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the   bacteria  of  decay  prevail  in  your 
mouth.     We  will  forward  this 


Sample  Tube  of  Pebeco  Free 

together  with  a  package  of  Test  Papers  which  will  show 
\    whether  acid  is  present.     By  making  a  test  imme- 
V    diately  before  and  after  using  Pebeco,  you  can 


\    mouth  by  this  dentifrice. 

V    Pebeco  leaves  a  clean,  refreshed,  deodor- 


LEHN  &  FINK,  % 
106  William  St. 
New  York 


\    ized  sensation  in  the  mouth. 


of  Test  Papers. 


Name   %^ 

City  

State  .  ..... 


is  a 

k    real  preventive  of  most  disorders  of 
\    the  mouth,  throat  and  gums. 

ginated  in   the  Hygienic 
ratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  Sc  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany)  is  sold  by 
V    all  druggists  in  large  50c  tubes. 


Gentlemen:  Please  \  Pebeco  (on 
send  me  sample  tube  V  i 

....  j  n    i       %  -Uiboraton 

of  Pebeco  and  Package  V       .,  . 


For  Free  Sample  and  Test  Papers  send  postal  or  coupon  to 

LEHN  &  FINK 

>.  106  William  Street  New  York 
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Make  sure  of  quality  first. 
Tell  your  dealer  you  want 

Cook's  Linoleum 

Insist  on  it.     Look  on  the  back 

for  the  name  "Cook's." 

Then  turn  to  the  patterns  and  you 
will  find  that  Cook's  — the  longest 
wearing  kind  —  is  made  in  the  most 
beautiful  designs:  Handsome  tile  ef- 
fects for  bathroom,  hall  and  kitchen; 
parquetry  designs  for  library  and  den; 
softer  figured  and  floral  creations  for 
other  rooms.    A  wide  choice. 

Cook's  Inlaid  Linoleum  wears  longer  because  it 
is  molded  all  in  one  piece  with  pattern  through  to 
back.  Nu  seams  or  joints  to  crack  open  or  admit 
scrub- water  like  the  old  pieced-together  inlaid. 

Cook's  Printed  Linoleum  has  an  extra-deep  pat- 
tern and  is  tough  and  flexible.  Doesn't  crack  or 
chip  in  handling;  it  is  resilient  under  foot  —  not 
harsh  nor  flinty;  retains  an  unimpaired  surface 
longer  under  grinding  wear  than  any  other 
printed  linoleum. 

Write  for  Cook's  Linoleum  Book  M,  showing 
newest  patterns  in  colors,  suitable  for  every  room. 

Cook's  Cork  Carpet  makes  a  quiet,  easily-cleaned 
and  long- wearing  floor  for  public  places. 


Cook's  Decora  for  the  wall 

instead  of  wall  paper.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  It 
doesn't  fade  nor  crack  nor  harbor  germs. 

Made  in  most  charming  patterns,  dull  or 
glazed,  all  color  schemes,  appropriate  for 
every  room.  Decora  comes  in  rolls  like 
wall-paper  and  is  easily  put  on.  Write  for 
booklet,  "Home  Decoration,"  describing 
Decora  and  its  many  uses. 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  COOK'S  goods,  send  his 
name.    IVe  -will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

COOK'S  LINOLEUM 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


No  Matter  What  the  Weather 

It  is  always  the  same  with  a  Litholin  Water- 
proofed Linen  Collar,  if  the  sun  shines  or  the 
rain  pours.  It  holds  its  own,  its  shape,  cleanli- 
ness, neatness,  and  has  the  regulation  dull 
whitesurf  ace  of  ordinary,  well-laundered  linen. 
It  never  wilts  nor  frays,  and  if  soiled,  is  wiped 
white  as  new  with  a  damp  cloth.  Figure  out 
the  saving  on  the  present  cost. 

Four  Collars  and  two  pairs  of  Cuffs  will  "last 
out"  the  year, —  the  price  $2.00. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Always  sold  from  a  Red  box.  Avoid  substitution. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  styles,  size,  how 
many,  with  remittance,  and  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 
Styles  booklet  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 
Dept.  4,  18WaverIy  Place,  New  York 


Don't  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices,  Save  $18.00 

HOOSIER  STOVES 

Are  Wonderful  "  Fuel  Savers  and 
Easy  Bakers."  The  20  new  1910 
improvements  make  them  the  finest 
stoves  and  ranges  in  the  world.  "Why  not 
buy  the  best  when  you  can  buy  them  at 
such  low  unheard  of  Factory  prices?  " 
(XJ3  Hoosiers  are  delivered  ior  you  to  use 
lays  free  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Titten  guarantee  with  each  stove,  backed  by 
illion  Dollars.  Our  new  1910  improvements 
i  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever  produced. 

CCPSEND  POSTAL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTO RY , 2 1 7 Stale  St.,Marion,  Ind. 


"A  young  fellow  to  share  this  mansion. 
Ha,  ha!  What?" 

Miss  Dishett  looked  up  again. 

"A  young  gentleman,  my  lord;  I  will 
have  nothing  less." 

"Precisely,  precisely,  my  dear  girl;  but 
why  not  have  something  more?" 

The  heiress  permitted  her  virgin  eyes  to 
study  his  countenance  for  a  moment.  Ap- 
parently the  inspection  was  satisfactory, 
for  when  she  replied  it  was  with  an  air  of 
reciprocal  confidence. 

"Well,  my  lord,  'aving  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  aristocracy  for  so  long,  I 
can't  help  feeling  it  my  duty  to  give  the 
titled  classes  the  first  chance." 

With  charming  coyness  she  added: 

"Has  your  lordship  any  names  to  sug- 
gest?" 

Lord  Raymes  bent  affectionately  over 
his  late  housemaid  and,  delicately  raising 
one  of  her  hands,  pressed  it  gently  between 
his  own. 

"I  offer  you  my  only  unmarried  child." 

"Gu-gu?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Eh?" 

"I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  The 
name  slipped  out  quite  unintentional.  It 
was  how  he  was  known  amongst  us — in 
what  is  now  former  days,  my  lord." 

He  smiled  indulgently. 

"Well,  Mary,  and  what  do  you  say  to 
Gu-gu?" 

"One  of  the  best,  Miss  Dishett!"  cried 
Algie.    "  A  ripper— simply  a  ripper! " 

Miss  Dishett  meditated. 

"I'd  have  to  choose  the  housemaids 
accordingly.  I  had  promised  that  Mary 
Frisk  a  place,  but  that  would  have  to  be  off . " 

Then,  with  an  expression  at  once  busi- 
nesslike and  demure,  she  addressed  her 
prospective  father-in-law : 

"My  lord,  may  I  be  plain  with  you?" 

"You  can  never  be  plain,  Mary,"  he 
answered  gallantly,  "but  you  may  be  as, 
plain  as  you  can.  What  is  it?  My  dear 
boy's  character?    His  accomplishments?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Those  do  not  worry  me.  I  had  not 
heard  of  them  one  way  nor  the  other.  It  is 
this:  Does  a  Honorable's  coachman  wear 
a  cockade  in  his  'at— in  'is  hat— my  lord? " 

"The  coachman  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  wears  whatever  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  chooses,"  he 
replied  with  conviction. 

"Then,  my  lord,  I  do  accept  of  him." 

"  Good  sportsman! "  cried  Algie.  "  Gad, 
you're  a  brace  of  rippers— born  for  one 
another,  if  you  ask  me." 

It  was  this  moment  of  triumph  that  the 
genius  of  Anthony  selected  for  his  reentry. 
By  one  moist  hand  he  led  a  girl  radiant  in 
blushes  and  golden  curls  and  decked  in  the 
same  uniform  as  Miss  Dishett. 

"Father,"  he  cried,  "Mary  has  con- 
sented! Who  says  I  can't  do  the  sportin' 
thing  if  I  make  up  my  mind  and  all  the 
rest  of  it;  what?" 

Miss  Dishett  rose. 

"My  lord,"  she  said  with  finality, 
though  without  emotion,  "you  'ave  done 
your  best,  but  some  luxuries  is  too  expensive 
at  any  price,  and  some  presents  isn't  worth 
the  postage-  I  return  'im  to  you  with 
thanks." 

Algie  always  quotes  this  incident  as  the 
breaking  point  of  his  friend's  bad  luck. 
Things  had  to  mend  after  that;  and  we 
are  happy  to  record  that  they  did.  His 
Mary's  abilities  proved  as  remarkable  as 
the  other  Mary's  good  fortune.  She  is  now 
proprietress  of  the  most  extensive  steam 
laundry  in  London— an  undertaking  so 
prosperous  that  Tony  has  recently  pur- 
chased his  first  dirigible  balloon. 

Editor's  Note  —This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  short 
stories  narrating  the  adventures  of  Tony. 


A  Lonj 

AN  OLD  Confederate  soldier  who  lived  in 
A  Denver  entertained  a  lot  of  the  men 
from  his  regiment  when  they  came  up 
from  Mississippi  on  an  excursion. 

The  Colonel  was  hospitable  and  kept  his 
brothers-in-arms  until  they  were  all  broke. 
Then  they  borrowed  anywhere  from  five 
dollars  to  a  hundred  each  to  get  back  on, 
and  the  Colonel  lent  it  gladly.  Each  one 
promised  to  send  the  money  back  as  soon 
as  he  got  home. 

Two  years  later  he  was  talking  about 
the  excursion. 

"  Them's  mighty  good  fighters,  every  one 
of  'em,"  he  said,  "but  they  was  all  lost  on 
the  way  back.  I  don't  reckon  they  ever 
did  get  home." 


In  other  days  when 
the  good  people  went  to  the 
grocer  for  soda  crackers  they  got  just 
common  crackers  in  common  paper  bags. 

NOW 


come  to  you  in  that  wondrous  package 
that  enables  you  to  enjoy  such  soda 
crackers  as  those  old  folks  never  knew. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Lapel 
collar  for 
social  dress  and  warmer  days. 


This  is  a  military 
coat  convertible  to 
a  lapel  collar  (ordi- 
nary type)  in  one  sec- 
ond.   No  hooks,  no  but- 
tons— very  neat  either  way. 

For  9ale  at  good  stores,  nearly 
everywhere.  Look  for  the 
Kenyon  Label. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  tell  us  what  size  you 
wear.  We  will  send  samples  and  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

C.    KENYON  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  SALESROOMS 
23  Union  Square  200  Jackson  Boulevard 

New  York  Chicago 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  mince  pie  hap- 
pened but  twice  a  year — on  Thanksgiving 
day  and  Christmas.  Now 

"LIKE  MOTHER  USED  TO  MAKE" 

has  taken  it  out  of  the  holiday  class  and 
made  it  a  wholesome,  satisfying, 
all-the-year-round  dessert. 

None  of  the  fussy,  showy,  non-satisfying  grocer's  —  made  from  the  finest  and  purest 

modern  desserts  can  ever  take  the  place  of  ingredients,  from  a  better  recipe  than  your 

good  mince  pie.    None  should.     Make  your  own,  in  a  kitchen-clean,  sun-lit  factory, 
crust — the  mince  meat  is  ready — at  your  Serve  None  Such  Mince  Pie  today. 


Our  own  food  laws  were  22  years  old  when 
the  United  States  Food  Law  was  passed. 


Two-pie  package  10c. —  everywhere. 
Six-pie  package  25c.  east  of  the  100th  meridian 


MERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  "Tv^^'off^l  Fooflrodu^ 


^  Ara-Notch 


Arrow  Collars 


with  the  "Ara-notch"  which  takes  the  place  of  that  buttonhole  that 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  folded  collars.  Sit  perfectly  and  stay  right. 
"Belmont"  2  3.,  inches  high,  "Chester"  2  inches  high.  1 5c — 2 for 25c. 

20  cents  in  Canada 

Arrow  Curls  25c.    30c.  in  Canada.    Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  459  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Send  for  "Proper  Dress" 


CHILDREN  love  bread  and  Karo.  Give  them  all  they  want. 
It's  the  most  wholesome  thing  they  can  eat — Karo  is  pure, 
nourishing,  higher  in  food  value  than  other  syrups  —  and 
more  digestible.  Folios  who  find  that  other  syrups  do  not  agree  with  them 
can  eat  Karo  freely. 

Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes 
Hot  Biscuit 
Waffles 

CORN  SYRUP 


Use  it  for 

Ginger  Bread 

Cookies 

Candy 


Karo  is  delicious  on  buckwheat  cakes — It  is  the  best  and  purest  syrup  in  the 
world  for  all  table  uses,  for  cooking  and  home  candy  making. 

*Send  your  name  on  a  post  card  tor  Karo  Cook  Book  —  fifty  pages  including  thirty 
perfect  recipes  for  home  candy-making  — Fudge,  Taffy,  Caramels,  Butter  Scotch. 
and  especially  "Karo  Sweet  Divinity  "  —  the  booh  tells. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  R,  New  York 


How  to  Have  Cheerful 


Breakfasts 


It  is  said  that  if  one  keeps  cheer- 
ful until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  is  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  start  the 
day  right:  Serve  a  new  and  entic- 
ing breakfast. 

Surprise  your  folks  tomorrow 
morning  with  a  dish  of  Puffed 
Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice.  Then  watch 
the  faces  smile.  For  everyone, 
young  and  old,  welcomes  these 
foods. 

They  are  gigantic  grains  of  wheat 
or  rice  puffed  to  eight  times  natural 
size;  made  four  times  as  porous  as 
bread. 

They  are  puffed  by  a  steam  ex- 
plosion— by  being  shot  from  guns. 

Puffed  Wheat,  10c 


Every  starch  granule  is  thus  blasted 
to  pieces,  so  the  digestive  juices 
can  act. 

Yet  the  coats  of  the  grain  are  un- 
broken, the  shapes  are  unaltered. 
We  have  the  natural  grains  made 
porous  and  digestible,  nut-like  and 
crisp. 

They  are  twice  as  good  as  mere 
cereal  "  confections,  and  their  nov- 
elty makes  them  delightful. 

Serve  them  once.  It  will  mean 
good  cheer  for  one  breakfast.  Then 
let  your  folks  say  if  they  want  them 
again. 

Order  one  package  of  each  of  them 
now,  lest  you  forget. 

Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Made  only  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

The  10c  price  does  not  apply  in  the  extreme  South  or  far  West 
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Cheral 
Patent 
Blucher 


All  lasts  "Natural  Shape" 
—  no  breaking-in  —  com- 
fortable from  the  start,  for 
"  the  man  who  cares." 

Most  Styles  $5  and  $6 
Write  for  Style  Book 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


R  that  n 

"  MINT  COVERED 

I  CANDY 

%  COATED 

8  CHEWING 

I  GUM. 


FWE  CENTS  , 

THE  OUNCE  f 

AMD  IN  [ 

5«.  10'  \ 

AND  25*  '( 

PACKETS  f 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

TfV  TllPmf  It  >*ou  can't  buy  Chiclets  in  your 
J  neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents 

for  a  sample  packet.   Any  jobber  will  supply 

storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Canada 


LAMP 


Mscent 

KEROSENE  Oil; 
LAMP  BlJ.RlslE: 

THE  SAXONIA 

a    Lights  same  as  any  lamp  and   

produces  gas  off  the  top  of 

(lie  wick,  a  fine  while  light.   

Burns  1-3  oil  of  ordinary  lamp;  

Stives  three  times  light,  1-5  cost 

of  gas,  1-10  cost  of  electricity.  ^* 

Pays  lor  itself.   Imported  chim-  — ^, 

ney  and  mantle  of  extra  strength  ^> 

with  burner  complete  for  $3,  ^ 
express  paid.    Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented.  Booklet 
free.    Afttnts  Wanted. 

TT.  S.  A.  Lighting  Co.  ^ 

32TaylorSt.,Springfleld,MaB8.  S 
Refer  to  Banks  of  the  city, 

Bradstreet,  or  Dun  n^n 


THE  LOSING -GAME 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

and  a  faro  bank  to  town.  One  of  the  first 
persons  to  whom  Lewis  introduced  the 
general  agent  was  Mr.  S.  Bloom,  Jr. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Hamilton's  thrifty 
eye  had  fallen  upon  the  establishment  of 
S.  Bloom  &  Co.— dry-goods,  clothing,  hats, 
caps,  boots,  shoes — occupying  the  first 
and  second  floors  of  the  largest  brick  build- 
ing in  town.  The  hotel  clerk  had  told  him, 
indeed,  that  it  was  the  largest  brick  build- 
ing in  the  county,  and  the  same  friendly 
informant  had  pointed  outS.  Bloom,  Sr.— 
a  short,  round,  sad-looking  man  of  fifty, 
whose  dim  eyes  seemed  weary,  and  whose 
fat  shoulders  stooped  as  though  he  bore 
heavy  burdens. 

Not  the  least  of  the  burdens  of  S.  Bloom, 
Sr.,  was  S.  Bloom,  Jr.,  whom  Lewis  and 
the  others  in  the  sample  room  called  Solly. 
He  was  a  chubby,  debonair  young  man  in 
loud  clothes.  A  pearl  of  size  adorned 
his  necktie,  and  on  each  hand  he  wore  a 
solitaire  diamond  ring.  Hamilton  knew 
instantly  that  Solly  was  Bremen's  leading 
sport.  To  Hamilton  he  spoke  familiarly  of 
various  resorts  of  the  sporty  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  he  took  care  early  to  let 
the  general  agent  know  that  he  had  been 
in  New  York— in  Wall  Street,  and  even  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  itself.  Indeed,  as  the 
sampling  progressed  he  spoke  in  an  off- 
hand, familiar  way  of  Morgan,  Rockefeller 
and  other'  potentates  of  the  "Street." 
Hamilton  good-naturedly  indulged  Solly's 
innnocent  affectation  of  being  on  the  in- 
side. He  judged  that  Solly  alone  could  be 
depended  upon  to  pay  the  wire  rental  and 
running  expenses. 

The  next  forenoon  Hamilton  went  over 
to  the  bank. 

"Well,  Mr.  Barlow,"  said  the  general 
agent  from  the  threshold,  as  though  he 
were  merely  passing,  "those  linemen  are 
slow.  They're  just  getting  into  town  with 
our  wire  now.  Guess  it  will  be  too  late  to 
do  any  business  today  by  the  time  they 
get  us  connected  up." 

"Just  getting  into  town,  eh?"  said  Mr. 
Barlow.  "Well,  you  can't  hurry  them 
big  corporations.  They  take  their  own 
time.   Come  in." 

The  general  agent  sat  down  opposite  the 
banker.  Presently,  following  Mr.  Bar- 
low's cautious  leads,  he  was  vigorously 
expounding  his  views  of  the  stock  market 
—  lugging  in  that  wise-sounding  and 
easily-acquired  patter  of  the  trade  which 
any  bright  office  boy  can  soon  learn  to  reel 
off  by  the  yard. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  Mr.  Barlow  said 
presently,  looking  the  agent  in  the  eye, 
"here's  what  I'd  like  to  have  explained  to 
me.  Your  concern  is  a  bucketshop."  He 
pronounced  the  word  firmly,  as  though  he 
defied  contradiction.  "You  don't  really 
execute,  on  the  stock  exchange,  the  orders 
you  receive.  If  I  buy  a  hundred  shares  of 
Northern  Pacific,  you  just  put  that  order 
on  your  books,  and  take  the  chances  that 
Northern  Pacific  will  go  down,  and  I'll 
lose  my  money.  But  if  Northern  Pacific 
goes  up,  you  lose;  you  have  to  pay  me 
whatever  amount  the  stock  advances. 
Now,  suppose  a  whole  lot  of  people  buy 
stocks  of  you,  and  those  stocks  go  up,  as 
you  say  they're  bound  to.  That  will  let 
you  in  for  a  tremendous  loss.  How  can 
you  stand  it?" 

Hamilton  craned  his  neck  to  look  into 
the  outer  room,  as  though  he  feared  they 
might  be  overheard. 

"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Barlow,"  he  said — 
strictly  between  themselves— "a  bucket- 
shop  that's  managed  properly  is  the  safest 
thing  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place, 
about  two-thirds  of  our  orders  just  cancel 
each  other,  because,  while  some  buy, 
others  sell.  You  buy  a  hundred  shares 
of  Northern  Pacific;  but  Mr.  Miles  in 
there  sells  a  hundred  shares.  If  you  win, 
he  loses;  if  he  wins,  you  lose.  In  one  case 
we  just  hand  your  money  over  to  him; 
in  the  other  we  simply  hand  his  money 
over  to  you.  But  we  charge  a  commission 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  share.  We  charge 
you  twenty-five  dollars  commission  on  the 
hundred  shares  you  buy,  and  we  charge 
him  twenty-five  dollars  commission  on  the 
hundred  shares  he  sells.  So  at  the  end  of 
the  deal  we're  just  fifty  dollars  ahead. 
Confidentially,  that's  the  way  it  works. 
Look  at  all  the  trades  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Every  time  one  man 
buys  another  man  must  sell,  or  there 
couldn't  be  any  trade.  That's  why  we 
want  so  many  branch  offices,  do  you  see? 


One  Young  Man 

In  any  city  with  from  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants  can 
build  up  a  good  business,  pushing  the  sales  of  THE 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  in  a  wholesale  way. 
We  want  a  man  who  knows  something  about  circula- 
ting newspapers  or  magazines,  and  who  can  train  boys 
to  get  regular  customers.  Liberal  commissions,  a 
small  salary,  and  an  'exclusive  contract  for  the  right 
man.   Apply  to 

SALES  DIVISION 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


KOH-I-NOOR 

PENCILS 

Each  degree,  and  EACH  PENCIL 
in  each  degree,  is 
always  the  same. 

10c.  each,  $1  a  doz. 

17  different  grades 
of  hardness  and  soft- 
ness. 

TheStandard of  Pen- 
cil Quality  through- 
out the  world. 

L.&  C.HARDTMUTH 

Established  1790 
34  E.  23d  Street.  N.Y.C 


English  Knockabout  Hat  »|¥ 

A  stylish,  serviceable  Hat.  Would 
sell  for  $2.00  in  most  Hat  stores. 
Genuine  English  Felt,  flex- 
ible sweat  band,  neat 
outside  band.  Suitable 
for  dress  and  business. 
Folds  intocompact  roll 
without  damaging.  Un- 
equalled for  traveling,  motoring,  golfing,  yacht- 
ing, etc.  All  sires.  Colors:  Black,  Brown, 
Green,  Gray  Mixture,  and  Blue.  Weight 
4  ozs.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

State  size  and  color  desired.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PANAMA  HAT  CO..  18I-A  William  St..  New  York  City 


II  Ti  XT *T* T""1  T""\  Wide-awake  man  to  solicit 

W/\  l\   I   rM  J         and  collect  for  pictures.  $3.00 
^  A  a-im-r         A  DAY  SURE ;  fs  00  a  I 

more  if  capable.  Wonderful  chance  for  right  man  to  work  up  in 
extra  pleasant  work.    Applicants  should  state  where  last  employed. 

G.  H.  GROUNDS,  Monager 
Dept.  4017         1027  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Have  Your  Clothes  Made  By 

THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Suit  °r  Overcoat 


MADE  TO 

YOUR 

MEASURE 


$ 


12^ 


Equal  to  any  $20.00  Suit  or  Overcoat 

The  New  York  Tailors 

Of  New  York  City 

FASHION  BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  the  Fashion  Book  today.  We  mail  it 
to  you  FREE  and  postpaid  on  request.  It  is  worth 
your  while  if  you  want  to  be  well  dressed  and  up 
to  date.  Our  Fashion  Book  includes  the  latest 
styles  for  men.  4-4  exclusive  cloth  samples  for  Fall 
and  Winter  Suits  and  52  exclusive  cloth  patterns 
for  Overcoats,  showing-  every  shade,  weave  and 
texture  of  cloth  being  used  this  season  in  New 
York  City.  Also  our  complete  outfit  for  taking 
your  own  measurements. 

Head  our  ironclad  legal  guarantee,  which  is  as 
strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  : 

We  guarantee  to  fit  and  please  you  perfectly 

or  refund  your  money  without  any  arguments. 

We  have  no  agents  or  dealers.  Direct  to  you  from  mill  to 
man  is  the  true  way.  This  advantage  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  two  middlemen's  profits.    A  big  saving  to  you. 

Save  the  difference  and  be  better  dressed.  We  make  clothes 
from$12.50to  $25.00  equal  in  value  to  any  $20.00  to  $50.00clot!ies. 
We  prepay  express  charges.  Style  book  and  samples  sent  free. 


Tailors  for  "MEN  WHO  KNOW 


SOUPS,  STEWS  AND 

HASHES 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 
use  of 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


AftFNTS  2°o%  profit 

■*»VJ*^l  1   A.  Kj  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  "Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  it 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  THOMAS  MEG.  CO.,  868  Wayne  St.,  Dayton, Ohio 


For,  while  most  of  the  people  in  one  locality 
may  be  bullish,  most  of  them  in  another 
locality  will  be  bearish.  But  suppose  we 
find  we're  getting  overloaded  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Our  books,  for  example, 
show  at  a  certain  time  that  our  bullish 
customers  have  bought  fifty  thousand 
shares  of  Northern  Pacific  with  us,  while 
our  bearish  customers  have  sold  only 
thirty  thousand  shares.  If  Northern 
Pacific  should  go  up  we'd  be  let  in  for  a  big 
loss  on  that  uncovered  twenty  thousand 
shares.  So  we  simply  hedge  it— that  is,  we 
send  down  to  New  York  and  buy  for  our 
own  account  twenty  thousand  shares  of 
Northern  Pacific  on  the  stock  exchange. 
A  little  figuring  will  show  you  that  we 
make  our  commission  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  share  on  the  thirty  thousand  shares  that 
our  customers  buy  and  the  thirty  thousand 
that  they  sell,  and  as  we've  hedged  the  odd 
twenty  thousand  shares  we  can't  possibly 
lose  enough  to  hurt  us.  Between  ourselves, 
it's  the  surest  business  in  the  world." 

Later  in  the  day,  in  relating  this  con- 
versation to  Brewer— who  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  over  nine-tenths  of  a 
bucketshop's  country  customers  invari- 
ably bought,  or  "went  long,"  and  that  a 
bucketshop  almost  never  hedged— Hamil- 
ton observed:  "And  the  sucker  actually 
swallowed  that  yarn,  bait,  hook  and 
sinker.  It's  really  these  wise  boys,  who 
think  they  know  a  lot,  that  make  the  best 
picking." 

The  general  agent's  imaginative  explana- 
tion seemed,  indeed,  to  resolve  Mr.  Barlow's 
doubts.  He  began  speaking  discursively 
about  the  great  rise  in  stocks  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Presently,  in  a  reminiscent  sort  of  way 
that  was  half-fond,  half-sad,  he  remarked: 
"I  know  a  man — cousin  of  my  wife's,  in 
fact.  He  was  doing  a  little  chattel  loan 
business  down  in  Kansas.  Never  seemed 
to  me  he  had  any  great  business  ability, 
either."  He  smiled  deprecatingly.  "Well, 
sir,  along  in  '98,  somehow  that  fellow  got 
a  notion  of  buying  Atchison  preferred; 
bought  it  around  twenty-five  and  hung  on 
to  it,  and  doubled  up.  He  sold  out  his 
Atchison  a  little  while  ago  around  ninety; 
cleaned  up  ninety  thousand  dollars.  He 
and  his  wife's  gone  to  Europe  now." 
Mr.  Barlow  smiled  again,  humbly  confess- 
ing his  own  comparative  failure. 

He  then  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and 
took  out  a  well-filled  box  of  prime  five-cent 
cigars.  This  was  his  extremest  form  of  geni- 
ality. Hamilton  winced,  but  took  one  of 
the  cigars  and  lighted  it,  while  Mr.  Barlow 
lighted  another,  leaned  back  and  puffed 
deliberately.  Thus,  so  to  speak,  letting 
himself  go,  he  inquired  with  a  rather  inci- 
dental air:  "  What  do  you  think  about  this 
Amalgamated  Copper?" 

Hamilton  had  never  thought  anything 
about  it  before;  but  he  now  discovered 
that  he  held  an  extremely  high  opinion 
of  it. 

"Reason  I  ask,"  Mr.  Barlow  said,  "is 
that  a  friend  of  mine— one  of  the  bank's 
best  customers — has  been  talking  to  me 
about  it."  He  glanced  at  the  door  and 
studied  the  end  of  his  cigar;  also,  he 
gently  cleared  his  throat.  "I  wouldn't 
wonder,"  he  continued  slowly,  avoiding 
the  general  agent's  eye — "I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  he  might  buy  a  little  of  it — 
provided  you  could  fix  it  for  him  someway 
so's  he  could  deal  direct  with  the  home 
office.  You  see,"  he  explained,  "he's 
a  particular  sort  of  man;  very  close- 
mouthed.  Hewouldn'tcare  tohaveGeorge 
Lewis  or  anybody  else  know  what  he  was 
doing.  Not  that  there's  anything  wrong 
about  it,  you  understand,"  said  the 
banker,  in  a  louder  and  firmer  tone; 
"only  he  kind  of  likes  to  keep  his  business 
to  himself;  wouldn't  want  to  take  any 
chances  of  anybody  gossiping  around 
town  what  he  was  doing."  - 

"Nothing  easier,"  Hamilton  replied 
cheerfully,  looking  Mr.  Barlow's  secretive 
friend  genially  in  the  eye.  "Here's  our 
own  telegraph  operator— Mr.  Brewer. 
He's  a  confidential  man.  You  could  just 
have  your  friend  tell  you  what  he  wanted 
to  buy,  you  see,  and  deposit  the  margin 
money  with  you,  and  then  Brewer  would 
drop  in  at  the  bank  and  you  could  give 
him  the  order  and  he'd  wire  it  right  to  the 
main  office." 

In  that  later  conversation  with  Brewer 
Hamilton  explained  this  arrangement. 
"  Be  sure  you  don't  give  it  away,  now,"  he 
cautioned.  "  We  don't  land  a  bank  presi- 
dent every  day. ' ' 

The  general  agent  was  in  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.     He  thought 
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HERE  is  the  great  book-need  of  the  age  supplied  at  a  price  which  breaks 
all  records  in  book-selling.  No  work  was  ever  produced  which  meets 
so  exactly  the  wants  of  the  student,  the  professional  man,  the  business 
man  —  everybody,  in  short,  who  uses  his  brain.  It  unites  all  the  best 
features  of  an  up-to-date,  thoroughly  scientific  and  reliable  encyclopedia, 
with  a  dictionary  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  yet  quickly  accessible 
character.  It  realizes  a  grand  idea  in  book  making — a  work  which  will  supply 
at  a  moment  all  the  essential  information  wanted  on  any  topic  in  the  whole 
range  of  knowledge.  No  matter  what  the  facts  desired  — scientific,  historical, 
biographical,  geographical,  literary,  artistic,  etc.,  etc.,  this  encyclopedia  gives 
them  and  —  here  is  the  immensely  valuable  feature  of  the  work  —  it  gives  them 
simply,clearly,briefly,but  also  with  modern  scientific  exactitude.  Instead  of  grop- 
ing through  a  lengthy  and  learned  treatise  to  dig  out  the  facts  you  require,  they 
are  here,  as  it  were,  "on  tap" — nothing  superfluous,  everything  you  require. 


Its  Wonderful  Convenience 

Think  for  a  minute  how  convenient  it  would 
be  to  have  knowledge  universal  thus  readily 
accessible  in  5  volumes — to  have  an  encyclo- 
pedia so  compact  that  it  can  be  also  used  as 
handily  as  any  of  the  great  several-volume 
dictionaries,  when  you  want  merely  to  look 
tip  the  meaning-  or  proper  spelling  or  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word,  or  a  biographical  fact  or 
the  location  of  a  place  on  the  map  of  any 
country.  This  happy  union  of  encyclopedia, 
world  gazetteer  and  dictionary  has  seemed 
so  desirable  that  the  readiest  purchasers  of  the 
New  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  are 
those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  amplest 
means  of  reference  in  encyclopedias,  atlases, 
dictionaries,  etc.,  but  who  see  in  this  compact 
work  of  reference  a  great  time  and  labor 
saver.  How  valuable  must  it  be,  then,  for 
the  individual  or  family  not  yet  provided 
with  a  great,  up-to-date  work  of  reference! 

Some  Points  About  the  Work 

The  New  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 

is  the  result  of  the  co-operative  labors  of  more 
than  200  of  the  leading  scholars  and  scientists 
of  today.  It  comprises  a  general  encyclopedia 
of  literature,  history,  art,  science,  invention 
and  discovery;  a  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
the  £ngHsh  language,  containing  definitions 
of  250,000  words,  while  Webster  defines  only 
140,000;  a  gazetteer  of  the  world  with  colored 
maps;  a  comprehensive  biographical  diction- 
ary. It,  contains  5,000  triple-column  pages 
and  nearly  4.000  illustrations.  Is  handsomely 
bound  in  half  morocco  and  will  stand  all  the  hard 
usage  to  which  its  usefulness  is  surelosubjectit. 

No  Matter  Who  You  Are 

You  need  the  New  American  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary.  The  humble  toiler  ambitious  to  im- 
prove his  position  in  life  will  find  this  his  best 
friend  and  guide.  The  student  at  school  or 
college,  the  busy  professional  or  business  man 
bent  on  getting  at  the  heart  of  a  subject  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  time — in  a  word, 
anybody  and  everybody  who  knows  the  all 
important  fact  that  knowledge  is  power,  needs 
the  New  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary. 

Particularly  to  Parents 

this  offer  of  ours  should  make  a  forcible  appeal, 
for  not  only  will  these  volumes  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  children  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  but  they  will  also  render  the: 
school  work  more  practical  and  exact  and  wi 


help  educate  their  taste  and  rouse  their  ambi- 
tion. They  will,  further,  answer  promptly  and 
accurately  the  questions  which  bright  children 
are  incessantly  asking  their  parents. 

No  Matter  What  Your  Means 

you  can  easily  afford  to  become  the  possessor  of 
this  splendid  reference  library  t  for  our  offer  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  We  will  send  you  all  5 
volumes  simply  on  receiving  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  with  yourname  and  address. 
Keep  the  books  five  days.  Consult  them  at  your 
leisure.  Then  if  you  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
biggest  book  bargain  that  ever  came  your  way, 
send  us  $1  and  thereafter  $2  a  month  for  ten 
months.  For  just  a  few  cents  a  day  for  a  very 
short  while,  you  own  a  work  which  realizes 
the  needs  of  the  age  — your  needs  as  no  other 
has  ever  done  and  which  has  never  hitherto 
been  obtainable  for  less  than  twice  the 
price  we  ask.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
obligation  involved  in  sending  for  the  vol- 
umes. If  they  do  not  fully  satisfy  you  — if 
you  do  not  feel  you  would  like  to  own  them 
at  this  price,  simply  notify  us  within  5  days 
and  we  will  arrange  to  have  them  shipped 
back  to  us  at  our  expense. 

How  This  Offer  is  Possible 

First,  our  distributing  facilities  are  so  great 
that  we  can  afford  to  cut  down  the  price 
to  within  a  narrow  margin  of  actual  cost. 
Then  this  is  a  "  factory-to-consumer  *' 
offer.    We  sell  direct   to  you.  No 
middleman's,  no  dealer's  profit,  no 
agent's  commission.  The  saving  is  aU 
yours.   But  the  best  way  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  thisofferof  the  »*S 
Kew  American  Encyclopedic  *jJ» 
Dictionary  is  an  unparalleled 
one  is  to  fill  out  this  coupon 
and  send  it  to  us  without  ' 
delay.  Better  do  it  now 
while  the  intention  is 
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plotted,  clean,  dashing,  with  a  real, 
full-blooded  hero,  and  a  true  hero- 
ine. CARDILLAC  is  his  best 
since  TEKLA.  It  will  fully  sat- 
isfy the  lover  of  good  reading  — 
it's  trim  and  straight-from-the- 
shoulder.  Robert  Barr  knows  how. 
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So  delightful  and  beneficial,  because 
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Handy  Pencil  Sharpener 

SIMPLE,  convenient,  efficient;  adapted  to  large 
or  small  office,  homes  and  schools.  Sharpens 
rapidly  and  evenly  without  breaking  points.  Does 
away  with  the  old-fashioned  unsatisfactory  method 
ana  guarantees  good  pencil  points  for  a  lifetime. 
I.egsrubber-tipped.  Weighs  11  ounces.  The  only  practical  low 
priced  sharpener  made.  Enameled.  $1.00 ;  Nickel-plated, II. 25. 
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Bremen  was  going  to  pan  out  handsomely. 
His  eyes  twinkled  as  he  thoughtfully 
worried  the  red  mustache,  looking  across 
the  street  at  the  neat  structure  of  the 
First  National.  "Fine  little  bank,  Billy," 
he  commented  genially.  "You  want  to 
keep  your  eye  on  it.  Don't  let  anybody 
scratch  up  the  bricks  or  break  the  windows 
or  bend  the  brass  wickets.  Because  it's 
going  to  belong  to  us  by-and-by,  and  we 
want  it  handed  over  in  first-class  con- 
dition." 

Hamilton  spent  several  days  in  Bremen, 
then  proceeded  to  Cold  Springs,  Prairie 
Center  and  Luperville.  Into  each  of  these 
thriving  country  towns  he  carried  a 
telegraph  operator  and  a  roll  of  cloth  for 
the  office  blackboard.  He  rented  an 
office,  picked  out  a  local  manager,  saw  the 
private  wire  installed,  made  acquaint- 
ances, got  the  game  fairly  started,  and  then 
pushed  on  to  a  new  station. 

Pound,  in  St.  Paul,  urged  him  along; 
was  actually  hungry,  it  seemed,  to  span 
the  earth  with  his  private  wire  and  dot 
it  with  his  branch  offices. 

Now,  all  this  time— indeed,  all  that 
winter  and  far  into  the  spring — stocks 
continued,  on  the  whole,  to  rise.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  country  speculators 
who  were  drawn  in  by  the  branch  offices 
"went  long"— that  is,  bet  that  stocks 
would  rise.  So,  on  the  whole,  they  won 
pretty  steadily,  and  the  bucketshop 
pretty  steadily  lost.  And  to  begin  with, 
it  had  only  eight  thousand  dollars  to  lose, 
of  which  nearly  half  had  been  paid  over 
to  the  telegraph  company  for  the  private 
wire. 

"Let  'em  win  all  they  can,"  Pound  said. 
"The  more  they  win,  the  better— so  long 
as  they  don't  draw  out  their  winnings,  but 
keep  on  putting  them  back  into  the  game. 
One  of  our  cornfed  bulls  buys  twenty- 
five  shares  of  something.  It  goes  up  a 
couple  of  points,  so  he  wins  fifty  dollars. 
But  he  don't  draw  out  the  fifty.  On  the 
contrary,  he  leaves  it  with  us  and  digs  up 
fifty  more  and  buys  twice  as  many  shares. 
Then  he  tells  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends 
what  luck  he's  having,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  digs  up  fifty  and  buys  something. 
We  keep  taking  in  more  money  than  we 
pay  out,  and  that's  the  only  thing  I  care 
a  rap  about.  There's  the  sporty  young 
Jew  at  Bremen  that  Hamilton  told  us 
about.  He's  won  eight  hundred  dollars; 
but  instead  of  drawing  any  out,  he  keeps 
putting  in  fresh  money,  and  he  goes 
around  bragging  how  much  he's  won. 
That's  the  best  sort  of  an  advertisement 
for  us.  That's  the  beauty  of  this  country 
trade.  One  of  these  days  the  market  will 
have  a  fine  smash  that  will  wipe  'em  all 
out." 

Acting  on  this  theory,  Pound  began 
sending  out  glowing  market  letters  advis- 
ing everybody  to  buy  stocks,  and  supplied 
the  local  managers  with  bullish  tips  to 
distribute  among  their  customers. 

Emma'  helped.  She  had  Hamilton 
collect  for  her  the  names  of  two  or  three 
promising  persons  in  each  town  where  they 
had  a  branch  office.  Presently,  each  of 
these  persons  received  a  very  confidential 
letter  signed  by  Emma  Raymond,  whose 
address  was  a  certain  post-office  box. 
The'  writer  explained  that  she  was  the 
personal  stenographer  of  a  gentleman  of 
great  wealth  and  national  fame  who, 
from  time  to  time,  carried  on  large  stock- 
market  operations  in  association  with  the 
most  powerful  magnates  of  Wall  Street. 
Naturally,  she  often  came  into  possession 
of  exceedingly  valuable  foreknowledge  of 
market  movements.  She  proposed  to 
favor  the  addressee  with  this  advance 
information,  her  compensation  to  consist 
of  one-fifth  of  his  winnings,  as  to  the  due 
payment  of  which  she  would,  of  course, 
have  to  depend  solely  upon  his  honor. 

Her  first  tip  to  Mr.  Barlow  brought 
results  in  the  form  of  an  order  from  his 
mysterious  friend  to  buy  another  hundred 
shares  of  Copper.  When  that  stock  had 
advanced  two  points  Mr.  Barlow  sent 
Emma  a  five-dollar  bill.  Solly  Bloom, 
however,  honorably  sent  her  a  check  for 
forty  dollars.  Indeed,  this  device  not  only 
brought  additional  business  to  the  bucket- 
shop,  but  furnished  Emma  with  quite  a 
bit  of  pin  money,  for  she  always  advised 
her  correspondents  to  buy. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Pound  became 
dissatisfied.     His   country   offices  were 
flourishing;  but  he  was  getting  very  little  J 
city  business  there  in  St.  Paul.    He  set 
about  to  remedy  that. 

(to  be  continued) 
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For  thirty  years 

we've  made  Sincerity  Clothes 
good enoughto  make  good.  The 
reputation  back  of  this  label  is 
the  best  possible  pledge  of  the 
wear  ahead  of  the  suit  or  over- 
coat that  bears  it. 

Men  who  think  they  can't  be  fitted 
in  ready-mades  or  feel  that  ready- 
mades  are  not fit  for  them,  will  find 

the  exception.  That's  why  an 
exceptional  shop  must  be  sought 
to  find  them. 

Extreme  in  quality,  not  in  price. 
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Are  You  Going  Deaf? 

THE  Baker  Micro- 
phone is  the  latest 
scientific  aid  tohearing. 
It  does  for  weak  ears 
what  spectacles  do  for 
weak  eyes.  It  is  made 
in  different  tones  to  suit 
the  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  deafness.  We 
will  send  you  a  Baker 
Microphone  and  let  you 
test  it  for  a  full  month 
in  yourown  home. Write 
for  full  particular* 
and  booklet  describing 
the  Baker  Microphone. 

BAKER  MICROPHONE  COMPANY 

213  Flatiron  Building;,  New  York    168  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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winds  the  chain  on  a  spring  roller  when  f/V 
nut  in  u  -•■  and  keeps  them  safe  and  hand) 
Worn  a»  shown  in  illustration. 

Catalogue  Shoeing  36  Styles 
Free  on  Request 

Sold  by  Jewelers  and  Opttci. 
We'll  mail  it  if  your  dcalei 
hain't  it  50c.  and  up.  Ou 
name  on  back  guarantees 
it.    Established  183! 
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It's  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  that  renders  it  so  efficient  as  a 
cleanser  of  the  mouth  and  teeth.  Just  try  it. 
Of  All  Druggists,  25  cents 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 


Lots  of  Fun  for  a  Dime1 1,s  noi  ?'  m   '        ■£?  ,misibl?« 

t greatest  thing  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify 
Ventriloquist's  Double  Throat  your  friends.  Sing  like  a 
canary;  whine  like  a  puppy ;  crow  like  a  rooster;  meow  like  a 
cat  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  ot  field  and  forest.  Loads  of 
Fun.  Wonderful  invention.  Thousandssold.  PriceonlylOc.4 
for2Scori2for50c.  Double  Throat  Co.,  Dept  ._,:.Frenchlown,NJ. 


What  is  Wise  Investment? 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 

A  short,  concise  discussion  of  all  classes  of  legitimate 
investments,  with  suggestions  as  to  which  of  the  vari-  . 
ous  classes  is  suitable  and  advisable  for  people  in 
differing  circumstances.  Covers  Government  securi- 
ties, re:u  estate,  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  industrials, 
mining  and  legitimate  development  enterprise. 

This  little  booklet  carefully  read  will  save  money 
for  the  casual  or  amateur  investor,  and  even  the  most 
experienced  may  find  profit  in  it.  Endorsed  by  more 
than  100  bankers.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

D.  B.  BEEBE,  Suite  1005.  320  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System  —  written  with  only  nine  characters. 

"ruled  fines" — no  "shading* 


No 

'positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  ""shading" — no  "word- 
signs" — no  "coldnotes.  "  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address.  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools.  728  Chicago  Opera  House  Block.  Chicago,  111. 
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KING  QUALITY 

The  "Shoe  of  Shoes"  for  Men 

THE  "HI-ARCH" 


The  King  Quality  "Hi-Arch"  shoe  is  a  strikingly 
original  and  stylish  model.  The  two  inch  heel,  short 
forepart,  and  the  graceful  "Hi-Arch"  give  this  model 
a  smartness  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  younger  set. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "The  Harvard"  and 
"The  Yale,"  two  KING  QUALITY  MODELS 
on  the  "Hi-Arch"  last.  You  will  pronounce  these 
shoes  the  smartest  ever. 

The  KING  QUALITY  SHOE  in  all  styles  is 
literally  built  like  a  watch,  so  cleverly  and  precisely 
are  the  parts  put  together.  The  best  of  materials 
throughout.  Even  the  thread  used  is  of  superior 
quality  —  real  Irish  flax  for  the  soles  and  the  strongest 
of  silk  for  all  outside  sewing. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  KING  QUALITY 
SHOE  is  worn  by  fashionable  dressers? 

NEW  FALL  SHAPES 

and 

STYLES  NOW  READY 

KING  QUALITY  SHOES  are  sold  by  all  first 
class  dealers.  Send  us  your  name  for  free  copy  of 
our  handsome  catalogue. 

Any  dealer  in  the  United  States  wishing  to  con- 
trol the  $4.00  and  $5.00  men's  shoe  trade  will  be 
sent  a  sample  line  express  paid. 

ARNOLD  SHOE  COMPANY 
North  Abington,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Do  you 
realize  what 
quantities  of 
unburnedcoal 
you  ate  con- 
stantly throw- 
ing away?    Wasting  good  fuel  is  wasting 


money. 


HILL'S  HUSTLER 
ASH  SIFTER 

sifts  your  entire  week's  ashes  with  a  few  turns 
of  the  crank.    No  dust — no  dirt.    No  back- 
breaking  work.    Enclosed  rotary  sifter  rolls 
out  clean,  unburned  coal  in  scuttle.  Fits 
wood  or  iron  barrel.    Lasts  a  life-time. 
Soon  saves  its  cost  in  fuel.  All  dealers. 

Write  to-day  for  Folder  5, 
describing  these  sifters  in  full. 

HILL  DRYER  COMPANY 


305  PARK 
AVENUE 


WORCESTER 

MASS.- 


The  King-of-AU  Stropper 


Resharpen  your  safety  razor  blades  with  The  King-of-All  Stropper. 
One  single  device  holds  them  all.  No  adjustment  necessary.  Hones 
or  strops  any  style  blade,  single  or  double  edged,  without  removing 
from  frame.  Eliminates  cut  fingers.  You  can  use  your  Hades 
indefinitely  and  always  have  a  comfortable  shave.  Cheapest  and 
best  on  the  market.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  few  weeks.  Price  fifty 
cents  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail.  Get  one  today. 
KIKG-OF-ALL  STROPPER  CO.,  161  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


T 


4 


IL 


a  Woman  Will,  Sine  Will 


AGROCERY  clerk  fell  in  love  with 
a  working-girl,  and  during  several 
years'  courtship  they  both  saved 
money.  Upon  marrying  there  was  enough 
capital  to  set  up  a  small  grocery  busi- 
ness. A  large  flat  in  the  same  block  was 
rented,  and,  after  furnishing  two  rooms 
for  their  own  home,  the  wife  sublet  the 
others  unfurnished.  That  brought  in  some 
pin  money.  She  also  kept  books  at  the 
store. 

Hers  was  by  far  the  better  head,  and  she 
soon  saw  that  the  business  would  not 
prosper  under  the  husband's  management. 
So  she  insisted  on  taking  charge,  running  it 
according  to  her  own  ideas,  and  the  hus- 
band was  set  to  soliciting  orders  and  de- 
livering goods.  By  way  of  economy  their 
furniture  was  moved  into  two  rooms  back 
of  the  store,  which  saved  rent  and  gave 
more  profit  on  her  flat.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  bare  rooms,  which  tenants 
rented  singly,  furnished  themselves,  and 
took  care  of. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  made  up  an 
important  part  of  their  grocery  trade. 
Stock  of  this  sort  was  frequently  left  over. 
The  wife  made  up  such  remainders  into 
mincemeat,  sauerkraut,  jams,  jellies  and 
home-made  delicacies  which  found  a  ready 
market  and  brought  other  trade.  When 
the  little  enterprise  was  on  a  paying  basis 
her  father  came  to  live  with  them.  He  had 
been  a  gardener.  There  was  no  garden  for 
him  there  in  the  city,  of  course,  but  the 
store  was  near  a  street-car  line  that  ran  to 
a  suburb  eight  miles  away.  Ten  acres  of 
good  farm  land  were  therefore  bought  on 
mortgage,  and  the  father  started  raising 
truck  for  the  business.  With  the  help 
of  a  strong  boy  he  grew  vegetables  and 
chickens,  riding  back  and  forth  daily  on  the 
street  cars  until  a  small  shanty  could  be 
built  at  their  farm.  Father's  poultry,  eggs 
and  truck  were  of  prime  quality,  and  added 
so  much  to  the  home  character  of  their 
groceries  that  in  a  short  time  their  business 
was  highly  prosperous. 

Today,  after  ten  years'  work,  this  couple 
own  their  ten-acre  garden  patch,  with  a 
good  house  upon  it.  Eventually  it  will  be 
cut  up  into  building  lots  as  the  city  grows 
that  way,  and  be  sold  off  at  a  profit.  The 
grocery  business  has  grown  so  that  they 
employ  clerks,  and,  besides  giving  a  com- 
fortable living,  has  yielded  a  good  surplus 
in  the  bank,  which  is  being  invested  in  a 
business  building  for  their  own  use. 

Plucky  Work  in  Texas 

A  man  and  his  wife  went  to  Texas, 
taking  their  four  children  and  the  family 
fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  They 
intended  to  buy  a  home  there.  While  they 
were  waiting  for  a  bargain,  however,  the 
father  played  a  bunco  game  in  the  hope  of 
doubling  their  capital,  and  lost  all  but  a 
hundred  dollars. 

The  wife  immediately  rented  a  cottage 
at  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  bought  four 
large  washtubs  and  two  clothes  wringers, 
and  hustled  father  out  to  hunt  up  laundry 
patronage.  Father  was  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful at  this.  He  collected  washing  and 
delivered  it,  and  within  a  month  had  work 
coming  in  so  fast  that  two  men  were  hired 
to  help.  In  three  years  the  family  man- 
aged to  put  aside  five  hundred  dollars 
savings.  This  was  then  paid  upon  a 
fifteen-hundred-dollar  house,  the  balance 
being  carried  on  mortgage  at  eight  per 
cent.  Within  five  years  their  home  was 
clear,  the  business  prospering,  and  the 
chi'dren  had  all  had  a  fair  education. 

Then,  one  day,  while  out  delivering,  the 
father  was  killed  in  an  accident.  That 
threw  the  family  into  another  crisis.  The 
mother  had  not  more  than  enough  cash  on 
hand  to  bury  her  husband.  Fifty  dollars 
wages  were  due  her  employees.  The  hus- 
band alone  knew  who  were  her  patrons 
and  which  ones  owed  money  for  washing. 
Immediately  after  the  funeral  the  oldest 
boy  had  to  be  sent  around  town  to  look  up 
their  patrons.  There  were  seven  people  to 
feed,  with  employees.  Going  to  a  hotel, 
the  mother  arranged  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  rough  washing  in  return  for  the  broken 
food  left  over  each  day.  This  food,  which 
was  perfectly  good,  kept  her  table  going. 
The  oldest  boy  soon  got  all  their  patrons 


together,  collected  most  of  the  money  due, 
and  the  business  was  soon  prosperous  once 
more. 

After  a  time  the  widow  married  again 
and  gave  up  her  laundry,  as  her  second 
husband  was  earning  comfortable  wages. 
Within  a  year,  however,  the  latter  got 
into  trouble  and  disappeared,  throwing 
the  family  into  difficulties  for  a  third  time. 
In  this  crisis  the  mother  borrowed  five 
hundred  dollars  on  her  home,  moved  the 
furniture  upstairs,  bought  washing  and 
ironing  machinery,  and  turned  the  ground 
floor  into  a  modern  laundry  plant.  Within 
a  year  she  was  doing  a  profitable  business 
once  more.  Her  second  husband  came 
back  with  a  hundred  dollars  he  had  earned, 
and  the  family  welcomed  him,  forgave  him, 
and  put  his  hundred  into  a  horse  and  de- 
livery wagon.  Soon  the  borrowed  money 
was  paid  back  and  their  home  cleared 
again.  Then  a  drying-room  was  added, 
and  more  living-rooms  upstairs.  Today 
the  business  keeps  the  family. 

A  Young  Girl's  Bakery 

The  daughter  of  a  railroad  engineer  got 
to  thinking  over  the  family's  income  and 
prospects.  Father  earned  eighty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  Mother  was  a 
semi-invalid,  and  there  were  four  children 
going  to  school,  so  a  girl  had  been  hired 
to  look  after  the  house.  The  latter's  wages 
were  four  dollars  a  week,  and  her  food  cost 
several  dollars  more,  so  that  she  stood  for 
an  outgo  of  fully  thirty  dollars  a  month. 
Rent  was  twenty  dollars,  and  more  than 
thirty  went  for  the  family  food,  with  fuel 
and  light.  This  left  very  little  for  clothes. 

The  family  lived  over  a  bakery  owned  by 
a  widow  who  had  told  the  girl  she  would 
sell  her  business  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  engineer's  daughter  offered  to  give 
four  hundred  if  the  place  was  not  sold 
within  a  year,  and  the  woman  advised  her 
to  save  her  money.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  get  any  money  to  save— that  was, 
to  let  the  servant  go.  So  she  divided  the 
housework  into  five  parts,  parceled  them 
out  between  the  mother  and  the  other 
girls,  and  crowded  the  family  a  bit  to  get 
a  furnished  room  to  rent  for  a  little  more 
income.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  daughter 
had  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
the  bank.  She  offered  this  amount  for  the 
baking  business,  and  the  owner,  after 
taking  out  a  counter,  a  showcase  and  some 
other  fixtures,  let  it  go  for  that  sum. 
This  gave  the  family  some  rooms  down- 
stairs, so  that  a  couple  more  tenants  of 
furnished  rooms  could  be  admitted  up- 
stairs. All  pitched  in  and  worked  at  the 
business.  It  was  hardly  on  a  paying  basis 
before  the  engineer  lost  his  railroad  job. 
That  bakery  was  the  only  resource  of  the 
family. 

A  mechanic  who,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  had  partly  paid  for  a  home  some  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  was  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  work,  and,  after  several  months  of 
effort  to  get  a  new  start,  became  discour- 
aged. Every  day  he  would  ride  into  the 
city,  spending  carfare  and  lunch  money, 
yet  come  home  more  disheartened  than 
ever.  Their  rainy-day  reserve  had  been 
absorbed  by  this  time.  The  wife  insisted 
that  he  stop  hunting  work  in  town  and  go 
to  work  at  home,  raising  poultry.  That 
took  money,  the  husband  objected.  She 
offered  to  find  the  money,  and  went  to  the 
local  lodge  of  a  fraternal  order,  guarantee- 
ing twenty-five  new  members  monthly  in 
return  for  a  bonus  of  fifty  dollars.  For 
several  months  she  earned  this  bonus,  and 
every  dollar  that  could  be  spared  was 
invested  in  fine  poultry.  The  husband 
became  interested  and  got  his  courage 
back.  After  the  local  territory  had  been 
pretty  well  threshed  over  for  members  she 
took  up  the  sale  of  fine  corsets,  and  this  in 
a  short  time  yielded  an  income  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  but  made 
traveling  necessary.  The  wife  stuck  at  it  a 
year,  however,  until  the  mortgage  on  their 
home  had  been  cleared  off ,  and  then  returned 
to  help  the  husband  develop  the  poultry 
enterprise,  which  had  gone  ahead  slowly  at 
first,  owing  to  lack  of  experience  and  mis- 
takes that  were  made  in  raising  and  mar- 
keting. The  business  has  since  grown  to  a 
degree  that  gives  a  good  income. 


"Seng  Spring" 

Turkish  Rockers 

The  easiest  easy-chair  ever  made! 

HVERY  home  should  have  at  least  one  rhatr 
'  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  rest  in.  Other 
chairs  may  be  bought  for  various  reasons  —  one 
for  looks,  another  to  rill  a  certain  corner,  another 
to  match  this  or  that  pieceof  furniture  and  bo  on. 

But  a  Turkish  Rocker  with  a  Seng  Spring 
should  be  bought  for  comfort's  sake!  It's  a 
chair  for  your  hours  of  ease. 

A  big,  billowy,  leather  lounging  chair, 

mounted  on  springs  that  rock  with  a 

motion  infinitely  more  soothing  than 

any  other  type  of  rocking  chair. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  Turkish  Rockers, 
with  a  big  difference  between  them. 

Ordinary  Turkish  Kockers  rock  on  curved 
pieces  of  wood  —  wooden  rockers  rocking  on  a 
wooden  track.   That's  the  old  style. 

The  modern  Turkish  Rocker  is  equipped  with 
the  Seng  Spring  —  and  the  Seng  Spring  does  the 
rocking.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  wooden  rockers. 
With^this  spring  the  same  chair  is  worth  double 
to  you  in  both  comfort  and  wearing  qualities. 


You  see,  the  Seng  Spring  supports  the  entire  chair,  and 
adds  its  own  resiliency  to  that  of  the  upholstery,  reinforc- 
ing it,  and  distributing  the  shock  and  strain  to  which  the 
chair  is  subject  when  in  use.  Stiff,  unyielding  wooden 
rockers  can't  do  this. 

Now, Turkish  Rockers  are  made  in  many  variations  of  style 
by  many  different  manufacturers,  but  nearly  all  manufacturers 
use  the  Seng Spring  on  their  ^j/Turkish  Rockers.  So  then 

Ask  Any  Dealer  in  Furniture  to  Show  You  a 
Turkish  Rocker  with  THE  SENG  SPRING 

Try  both  kinds,  those  with  Seng  Spring  and  those  with- 
out them  —  you  won't  need  any  further  proof.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  delightful  rhythmic  undulations 
of  the  Turkish  Rocker  with  Seng  Springs  and  the  limited 
action  of  the  ordinary  Turkish  Rockers  without  them. 

For  your  protection,  tip  the  chair,  look  under  the  seat. 
This  trademark  should  be  found  on  the  spring: 


GUARANTEED 

fOB  ■* 

five:  years 


Please  fill  in  and  mail  coupon.  We 
let  full  of  interesting  and  helpful  chair 

The  Seng  Company,  1455  Dayton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
j«mmmiHnm«i«m»itamuMtuu«« 

i  The  Seng  Co.,  1455  Dayton  St.,  Chicago,  lit  ! 

0  Please  send,  free,  booklet  giving  detailed  informa-  \ 
J  tion  in  regard  to  chair-buying.  t 


Name  „   J 

Street  Address   J 

City.   J 


SENT  PREPAID  1  £ 
FROM  FACTORY  ID 


DAYS'  EV„ 

trial  r  ree 


Red  Cedar 
Colonial  Treasure  Chest 

The  most  elegant  article  of  its  kind  ever  produced. 
Guaranteed  moth,  dust  and  damp  proof;  ideal  wed 
ding,  birthday  or  Xmas  gift,  and  a  positive  h 
hold  necessity.    Sent  direct  from  factory  post 
to  you,  freight  prepaid  I ~>'h  ways  if  uosatisfa 
fragrant  Red  Cedar,  and  bound  with  special  ha 
trimmings  and  handles,  padlock  and  chain.     Write  tor  catalog. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.  7.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


One  of  the  best  paid  of  all  trades.  Plumbers  are  in 
demand  everywhere  at  good  wages.  They  have  short 
hours.    Write  for  free  catalog'. 

ST.  LOTJTS  TRADES  SCHOOL.  4442  Olive  St.,  ST.  LOTUS.  MO. 

ir=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT  ==n 

Our  3  book\ for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Dept.  35.  Washington.  D.C..  EiUb.  1869 
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Whether  you  1  ive  in  the  country  or  city 
— whether  you  work  on  the  farm,  at  the 
bench,  forge,  machine,  counter  or  desk 
—  whether  you  work  eight,  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours  a  day — the  International 
Correspondence' Schools  of  Scranton 
can  raise  your  salary  —  can  better  yoar 
position  — CAN  MAKE  YOU  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  salary-raising  power  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  is  exerting  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  poorly  paid  but 
ambitious  men.  In  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  you  will  find  men  who 
have  risen  through  I.  C.  S.  help — young 
men  and  old  men ;  college  men  and 
men  who  have  received  but  little  school- 
ing when  they  enrolled  ;  long  hour  men 
and  short  hour  men  ;  men  with  but  the 
one  purpose  —  to  succeed  in  life. 

On  an  average,  300  students  every 
month  voluntarily  report  salaries  raised 
and  advancement  won  wholly  through 
I.  C.  S.  training.  During  July  the 
number  was  252. 

Doesn't  all  this  prove  that  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  help  you?  Mark  the  attached 
coupon  and  learn  of  the  I.  C.  S.  way 
that  exactly  fits  your  particular  case. 
It  costs  nothing  to  find  out.  Marking 
the  coupon  places  you  under  no  obli- 
gation.   There  are  no  books  to  buy. 

77i<!  business  of  this  place  is  to  Raise  Salaries. 

For  a  raise  in  your  salary  —  mark 
the  coupon  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1171,  Scranton.  Pa. 

Please  explain,  williout  further  obligation  on  my  part, 
how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  have 
marked  X. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 

Designer  &  Craftsman 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 


Mechanical  Draftsman 
Telephone  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Pl'mb'r  &  Steam  Fitter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architect  Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Banking 

Mining  Engineer 


I  Street  and  No. 
I  City  


Toes  won't  poke 
through  stockings 


when  Togards  are  worn.  They  fit  snug- 
ly over  the  forepart  of  the  bare  feet 
underneath  the  stocking,  and  prevent 
the  toes  from  wearing  through  even 
the  thinnest  stockings. 

Togards  make  darning  a  thing  of  the  past, 
give  longer  life  to  stockings,  and  insure  foot- 
comfort  at  all  times.  They  absorb  perspira- 
tion, protect  tender  feet  and  make  walking 
easier.  They  are  light,  soft,  and  elastic, 
take  up  little  space,  and  are  sanitary  and 
washable. 

Natural  color — not  dyed— in  sizes  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Lisle— 10c  a  pair;  12  pairs  SI. 
Silk  -  25c  a  pair;  12  pairs  $2.75. 
Every  pair  in  a  sealed  wax  envelope  bearing  the 
Toward  trademark. 

Sold  by  over  5000  dealers.  If  yours  should  not 
happen  to  have  Togards,  we'll  send  them  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  —  be  sure  to  state  size  of  stockings. 

H.  L.  Nelke&Co..  2159  N.  Warnock  St.,  Philadelphia 


Togards 


POST  CARDS  I; 


From  Your  Own  Photos  of  vour 
home,  children,  stor^,  factory,  etc., 
also  local  views  for  dealers:  150  for  $1.75;  250,  $2.20;  500,  $3.00. 
Samples  and  full  information  for  2c  stamp.  10  Boston  views,  10c. 
SUFFOLK  POST  CARD  CO.,  591  Atlantic  Ave.,  loston,  Mass. 
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OF  THE  HOUSE 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

place  plays  of  that  class  before  them.  This 
piece  was  afterward  added  to  the  repertoire 
of  Lawrence  Barrett. 

I  have  seen  others  of  Daly's  productions 
given  at  this  theater  to  an  opening  house 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the  next 
night  two  hundred  dollars.  Among  the 
many  plays  produced  which,  while  they 
met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  still  did 
not  reach  the  successful  proportions  of  his 
Froufrou,  Divorce,  and  Man  and  Wife, 
were  Saratoga,  by  Bronson  Howard; 
Charity,  a  drama  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert; 
Jealousy  and  Folline,  both  by  Daly.  One  of 
his  finest  revivals  was  the  School  for 
Scandal,  with  Fanny  Davenport  as  Lady 
Teazle,  George  Clarke  as  Charles,  Charles 
Fisher  as  Sir  Peter,  and  Louis  James  as 
Joseph.  Among  his  most  notable  Shak- 
sperean  revivals  at  this  theater  was  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  in  which  Ada  Dyas,  Fanny 
Davenport,  Sara  Jewett,  Nina  Varian, 
George  Clarke,  Louis  James,  Hart  Conway, 
Charles  Fisher,  David  Whiting,  William 
Davidge  and  James  Lewis  appeared.  It 
■was,  I  believe,  the  first  time  it  had  ever 
been  performed  in  New  York,  and  the 
production  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  his  entire  theatrical  career. 

Augustin  Daly  was  a  man  of  very 
reserved  nature  and  not  of  a  very  genial 
disposition,  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  ever 
able  to  discover.  He  was  very  hard  to 
approach,  meeting  one  with  a  cold  and 
haughty  manner  that  froze  any  one  who 
met  him  for  the  first  time.  He  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  away  above  every- 
body else,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  he 
stood,  or  at  least  believed  he  did,  contained 
no  room  for  any  one  else.  The  one  man 
with  whom  he  did  let  himself  out  was  his 
brother,  Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly.  In  fact,  he 
was  his  brother's  only  confidant.  Almost 
any  morning  when  Mr.  Daly  was  free  from 
work  he  might  be  seen  striding  down 
Broadway  with  the  Judge,  his  head  high 
in  the  air,  surmounted  with  one  of  those 
queer  derbies  which  he  made  famous,  and 
with  his  eyes  set  straight  ahead,  never 
deigning  to  notice  any  one.  This  Broadway 
walk  was  the  only  exercise  he  ever  took. 

The  Herald  Episode 

Daly's  austerity  and  coldness  of  manner 
often  extended  in  his  attitude  to  his  com- 
pany. I  have  seen  him  come  out  of  his 
private  office,  which  he  occupied  back  of 
the  stage,  and  passing  through  the  green- 
room where  his  company  was  assembled 
ready  for  the  evening's  performance, 
scarcely  acknowledge  their  salutations. 
At  other  times  he  would  stop  and  chat  with 
them  and  have  a  pleasant  word  for  every 
one,  but  at  no  time  did  it  ever  border  on 
familiarity  or  even  approach  such  cordial 
relations  as  existed  between  Wallack  and 
his  company.  "Billy"  Florence,  between 
whom  and  Daly  no  great  love  was  lost, 
once  wrote  in  his  diary:  "  Stetson  is  a  king 
compared  to  Daly." 

One  season  when  things  did  not  look 
very  rosy  the  members  of  the  company 
were  notified  to  meet  upon  the  stage  that 
something  of  importance  might  be  com- 
municated to  them.  That  important 
piece  of  news  was  that  their  salaries  were 
to  be  reduced,  owing  to  the  continued  bad 
business.  On  the  morning  the  company 
assembled  awaiting  the  news  Daly  came 
out  of  his  office  with  the  same  haughty 
manner  and  dignified  air  that  he  always 
carried.  To  have  seen  him  no  one  would 
have  supposed  any  trouble  or  worriment 
lurked  in  his  mind.  Instead  of  talking  the 
situation  over  himself  with  his  company, 
he  came  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  sent 
his  treasurer  back  to  tell  the  members  what 
was  in  store  for  them. 

Despite  his  arrogant  manner  there  was 
hardly  one  of  his  company  but  admired 
and  respected  the  man,  while  many  held 
him  in  absolute  veneration,  and  they  were 
quite  ready  to  stick  to  him  through  thick 
and  thin. 

It  was  not  alone  to  his  company  that  his 
autocratic  manner  extended,  but  also  to 
those  with  whom  he  did  business,  and  at 
times  to  the  patrons  of  his  theater.  Dur- 
ing one  season  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  an 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
relating  to  his  production,  to  which  Daly 
took  exception.  He  wrote  a  letter  that  was 
thoroughly  Daly-like  in  tone,  and  handing 


Pure  white  teeth  are  the  greatest 
aid  to  personal  beauty. 

You  can  have  white  teeth  by  the  daily  use 
of  Sanitol. 

Its  invisible  antiseptic  action  will  also  prevent 
the  decay  of  your  teeth,  and  keep  your  gums 
healthy  and  your  mouth  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Sanitol  is  a  perfect  dentifrice  —  you  can  get  it 
in  either  powder  or  paste  — 

Wherever  toilet  articles  are  sold  —  25c 

Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co.    St.  Louis 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES— POST  CARD  PROJECTORS 

Motion  Pictures,  Talking  Machines  and  our  Wonderful  New  Post  Card 
Projectors  for  home  amusement.   Our  Motion  Picture  Machines  for  Knter- 
ainment  Work  are  the  wonder  of  the  year.  Perfect,  thrilling  moving- pictures, 
just  as  shown  at  the  big  Theatres.    Our  Post  Card  Projector  shows  per- 
fectly sharp  and  clear,  6  to  8  foot  pictures,  in  natural  colors,  from  views, 
post  card  pictures,  clippings  from  papers,  books,  etc.  Our  machines  are  the 
finest,  and  all  sold  at  a  price  any  one  can  afford.  We  have  one  of  the 
most  practical  machines  for  entertaining.  Send  to-day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  6 
and  special  circulars  for  home  entertainment  or  No.  124  for  traveling  exhibition  w  ork. 
CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO.,  225  DEARBORN  STREET,  DEPT.  122,  CHICAGO 


for  that  lfand-/?u£hed Finish. 

IF  you  want  a  finish  that  is  beautiful,  brilliant  and 
lasting,  use  Johnson's  Under-Lac.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  varnish  or  shellac  —  better — more 
artistic — more  economical. 

Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  not  thick,  sticky  and 
slow  drying  like  varnish,  nor  does  it  dry  too  quickly 
like  shellac.    It  does  not  lap,  pull  or  crawl. 

Johnson's  Under-Lac  can  be  used  wherever 
shellac  or  varnish  can  be  used,  giving  much  more 
satisfactory  and  permanent  results. 

Due  to  the  recent  removal  of  Revenue  Tax  on  Dena- 
tured Alcohol,  we  are  now  able  to  make  use  of  it  — 
for  alcohol  that  formerly  sold  for  $2.60  per  gallon  can 
now  be  purchased  for  45  cents  a  gallon. 

Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  a  spirit  varnish,  made  of 
pure  gum  and  spirits. 

A  single  application    of  Johnson's  Under-Lac 
when  applied  over  any  finish,  old  or  new,  forms  a 
ard,  thin,  elastic  surface  that  will  not  scratch  or 
show  heel  marks. 

The  Only  Finish  For  Linoleum, 
Oil  Cloths,  Etc. 

Take  an  old,  dim  linoleum  surface  and  give  it  a 
coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac.  It  will  dry  perfectly 
in  an  hour  and  will  make  it  shine  as  bright  and  clear 
as  new,  and  keep  on  shining. 

Let  Us  Send  You  a  Free  Sample 

We  want  you  to  try  Johnson's  Under-Lac  at  our 
expense. 

Fill  out  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  \X  e  will 
send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  Under-Lac  and  our 
big  illustrated  book,  Edition  No.  S  10,  "The 
Proper  1  reatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Fur- 
niture," full  of  helpful  suggestions  about  finishing 
and  refinishing  all  surfaces. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
Racine,  Wis. 


Johnson's  Under-Lac 
Just  the  thing  for 
Linoleum. 
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Don't  Push  a 
Heavy  Waxing  Brush 


B     HARD  I 


A  liberal  sample 
sent  for  two  2 
cent  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and 
packing. 


Try  this  new 
Hard  Drying 
Liquid  Wax 
Finish    i  n - 
stead.  Apply 
with  a       c~  <i 
soft  cloth,  C7; -  V,1 
let  set  2SH 
30  min- 
utes then 
lightly  rub  to 

a  beautiful  polish.    No  digging 
paste  wax  out  of  a  can.  No 
wearing  yourself  out,  pushing  a 
heavy  brush  over  the  floor.    The  only 
genuine  liquid  floor  wax  made. 


Hard 
Drying 


Wax 
Finish 


For  Finishing 


Hard  and  Soft  Wood  Floors 

Bowling  Alleys,  Dancing  Floors,  Repol- 
ishing  Pianos,  Finest  Furniture,  Office 
Fixtures  and  Woodwork  of  all  Kinds. 

One  gallon  covers  2,500  square  feet.  A  floor 
can  be  finished,  ready  to  walk  on  in  one  hour 
—  Shows  no  heel  marks  or  scratches,  and  can  be 
wiped  up  with  water  without  affecting  the  wax. 

Sold  by  high-class  dealers  in  paints  and  finishes ;  five  sizes : 
'A  Pt.  25c;  1  Pt.  45c;  1  Qt.  85c;  %  Gal. $1.60;  1  Gal.  $3.00. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample  bottle  of  Hard  Drying 
Liquid  Wax  Finish  enclosing  two  2  cent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.    Please  mention  dealer's  name  when  writing. 

The  Columbus  Varnish  Co. 
Dept.  10  (8)  Columbus,  Ohio 


It  should 
be  in  your 
kitchen 


 9,059-Word  Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free  illus- 
trated 9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how 
priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  irom  the  lives  oi  112  big-, 
broad,  brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours — yours  to  boost 
your  salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

— How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 
—  How  todevise office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  involves  you  in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may 
be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
not  deny  yourself  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of 
apostal  —  a  penny  I  Simply  say,  "Send  on  your  9,059-word  Book- 
let. "Send  to  System,  Dept.  26-1023, 151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


E RT I  F1ED  F»\/BJL;I O 
V  ACeOVNTAlVT 


The  only  Professions  in  which  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  We  equip  you  for  practice  anywhere.  No  classes ; 
individual  instruction.  Courses  embrace  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Practical  Accounting,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law, 
Cost  Accounting.  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice. 
Write  for  Booklet  N. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  N, 
27-29  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
Recognized  Accountancy  School  of  the  World. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THIS  FINE 

Cornet  on  Free  Trial 

Or  any  instrument  shown  in  our  great  band 
catalog.  Take  your  choice.  Write  to  us 
today  for  all  particulars  of  this  great  offer, 
this  remarkable  free  trial  offer.  Great  band  catalog  free,  post- 
paid.   Write  for  it  today — now. 

LYON  &  HEALY,       96  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 


it  to  me  told  me  to  take  it  to  the  Herald 
office  and  give  it  in  person  to  Mr.  Bennett. 
On  reaching  the  Herald  office,  which  was 
then  situated  at  Broadway  and  Ann  Street, 
I  met  Mr.  Bennett  just  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  office  at  the  side  door  in  Ann 
Street.  After  reading  the  note  ne  handed 
it  back  and  said:  "Tell  Mr.  Daly  the 
Herald  has  its  own  staff  of  writers,  and  he 
is  not  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Bennett  was  one  of  the  best  patrons 
of  Daly's  Theater,  but  would  never  accept 
any  courtesies  from  the  house,  always 
insisting  on  paying  his  way.  Now,  Mr. 
Daly  had  quite  a  habit  of  coming  into  the 
box-office  after  the  doors  were  open  of  an 
evening  and  standing  by  the  window  would 
hand  out  the  tickets  as  they  were  called  for, 
while  the  ticket-seller  would  handle  the 
money.  One  evening,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  this  manner,  Mr.  Bennett  stepped  up  to  the 
window  and  asked  if  there  was  a  box  vacant, 
placing  the  money  for  it  on  the  window. 

Daly  happened  to  look  up  and,  seeing 
who  it  was,  handed  the  box  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  back  the  money 
and  saying:  "Accept  it  with  my  compli- 
ments?" "If  you  do  not  take  my  money  I 
will  not  take  the  box;  neither  will  I  come 
here  again,"  was  Mr.  Bennett's  answer. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  money  was 
quickly  gathered  in. 

On  another  occasion  a  certain  prominent 
railroad  official  came  to  the  window  when 
Mr.  Daly  was  at  his  usual  post  and  asked 
me  to  take  back  two  tickets  he  had  pur- 
chased and  which  he  could  not  use.  Mr. 
Daly,  without  looking  up,  pushed  them 
back,  saying,  in  that  cold  voice  of  his: 
"  We  don't  take  back  tickets.  It's  against 
my  rules."  "Well,"  quickly  replied  the 
gentleman,  "it's  my  rule,  which  I  establish 
now,  never  to  patronize  your  theater 
again."  On  meeting  this  gentleman  some 
years  afterward,  and  asking  if  he  remem- 
bered the  incident,  he  replied:  "Very  well 
indeed,  and  I  kept  my  word.  I  never  went 
inside  of  his  theater  again." 

A  Big  Hit  at  Last 

After  many  losing  ventures  Mr.  Daly  finally 
struck  a  winner— a  big  winner— in  Pique,  an 
"original  contemporaneous  comedy."  He 
was  very  fond  of  that  term.  Pique  was  writ- 
ten by  himself  and  ran  for  more  than  two 
hundred  nights.  For  many  days  and  nights 
previous  to  the  production  everybody  about 
the  theater  was  working  like  a  beaver  helping 
to  get  the  play  ready  for  production,  for  all 
seemed  to  realize  that  much  depended  upon 
its  success,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  it 
ready  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  weeks 
Daly  rarely  left  the  theater,  and  then  only 
for  a  brief  time.  I  was  set  to  work  to  help 
copy  out  the  parts — there  were  no  type- 
writers at  that  time  and  everything  had  to 
be  done  by  hand.  Many  and  many  a  night 
I  found  Daly  working  in  his  office  till  well 
toward  daylight.  As  soon  as  one  act  was 
finished  it  would  be  sent  out  front  for  the 
parts  to  be  copied,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
ready  the  rehearsal  would  be  under  way. 
The  mechanics  went  at  their  jobs  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  rush,  when  the  play  was  presented  it 
showed  as  much  care  and  finish  as  if  it  had 
been  months  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Daly  never  tried  his  plays  "  on  the 
dog,"  as  is  the  custom  nowadays.  He 
gave  them  in  New  York  without  any  pre- 
liminary performances.  And  one  great 
thing  about  him— there  never  was  any  of 
the  "  fake  "  about  his  work.  On  the  day  of 
the  production  of  this  play  he  looked  more 
like  a  wild  man  than  the  well-known  Broad- 
way manager.  His  hair  had  grown  almost 
to  his  shoulders,  his  face  sadly  needed  a 
shave,  his  eyes  were  hollow  and  sunken- 
looking,  while  his  face  was  drawn  and  hag- 
gard and  plainly  showed  the  ordeal  he  had 
gone  through  from  his  laborious  and  con- 
fining work. 

That  night  when  he  was  called  before 
the  curtain  to  receive  the  congratulations 
he  deserved  for  the  success  of  his  play  he 
looked  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  it  had 
been  but  a  matter  of  play  for  him. 

Another  of  his  productions  at  this  thea- 
ter that  met  with  much  favor  was  a  play 
by  Alexander  Dumas,  entitled  Monsieur 
Alphonse.  It  served  to  introduce  to  the 
public  in  an  important  role  Bijou  Heron, 
the  daughter  of  the  one-time  favorite 
actress,  Matilda  Heron.  Her  success  that 
night  was  instantaneous,  and  the  next  day 
all  New  York  was  talking  of  the  wonderful 
child  actress. 

Matilda  Heron  had  gone  through  a 
rather  sad  experience  in  life,  and  the  one 
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6120  acres  prairie  land  adjoining  Marfa  in  Presidio 
County  on  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  bargain.  $7.50 
per  acre.  HUMPHRIS  REALTY  CO.,  Murfu.  Texas. 


R«nr*k  Safety  Razor  Blades  91  c 
dllCll    Made  SharperThan  New  ^2ea 


Exclusive  process:  no  wearing  down; 
Specialty.    Send  otic  dozen  blades  and  ; 

KEEN  EDGE  CO.,  60S  Keenedge 


!  edge  blades  a 
iy  and  save  70c 
ling,  Chicago 
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On  Credit  \ 

AH-Wool 
Suits  and 
Overcoats, 
Your  Choice 
of  30  Fabrics, 
Made  in  the 
Latest  Styles. 

Prices 

$12.95 
$27.50 


Sent  on  Approval 
Six  Months  to  Pay 


The  cleverest  clothes  produced  in  America  are  shown  in  our 
Fall  Style  Book.    We  want  to  send  it  to  you  free. 

See  how  little  good  clothes  cost  when  bought  direct  from  the 
maker.  See  the  styles  on  which  our  designers  have  worked  for  the 
last  six  months. 

We  will  send  with  the  book  thirty  samples  of  cloth,  the  latest 
patterns,  every  one  an  all-wool  fabric.  We  send  also  a  tape  line, 
with  simple  instructions  for  measurement.  We  will  guarantee  to 
fit  you  perfectly  in  any  style  made  in  any  cloth.  Make  your  own 
choice  from  our  enormous  variety. 

The  suit  or  overcoat  will  be  sent  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory, 
send  it  back.  You  are  under  no  obligation.  We  will  return  your 
first  payment. 

Any  garment  in  this  book  will  be  sold  to  you  on  credit  —  sold  at 
these  amazing  prices.  You  pay  a  little  down  and  a  little  each 
month  —  pay  for  the  clothes  as  you  wear  them.  No  extra  price,  no 
interest,  no  security. 

Thus  you  can  wear  the  cleverest  clothes  created.  You  can  buy 
them  at  prices  which  no  dealer  can  begin  to  meet.  You  can  have 
a  very  wide  choice.    And  you  can  pay  as  convenient. 

There  are  legions  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  the  country  who  are 
buying  their  clothes  from  us  every  season.  They  get  three  suits 
for  what  you  pay  for  two.  They  get  th:  utmost  in  style,  and  all- 
wool  cloth.    And  they  pay  as  they  wear  the  clothes. 

We  invite  you  to  join  them.  Please  send  for  this  book,  and  see 
our  remarkable  offers.  lust  write  a  postal  or  letter.  Do  it  now.  (2) 
............................. ............. 

■    THE  CLEMENT  CO. 

436  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

I       Mail  me  your  Style  Book — free. 
I 

!    Name   I 


Address- 


SuRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents  —  five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents  —  certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

C._  J  "I  (\  (~~*  ~„lf  for  a  sample  of  the  most 
OCIIU   1U  V-eiHS  perfect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


LEAR  N, 

EXPERT  SHORTHAND 


from  court  reporters.  Individual 
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thing  she  held  dear  in  the  world  was  her 
child.  On  the  night  in  question,  when  she 
saw  what  a  hit  Bijou  had  made,  she  was  so 
overcome  they  feared  for  her  life,  believing 
the  great  joy  would  kill  her.  Requests 
poured  in  on  Daly  from  all  over  the  country 
for  the  appearances  of  Bijou  in  this  play. 

One  of  the  requests  that  Daly  received 
for  Bijou's  services  came  from  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  in  Boston,  of  which  John 
Stetson  was  the  manager,  in  partnership 
with  Isaac  B.  Rich.  Daly  sent  me  over  to 
Boston  with  Bijou,  and  it  was  through  this 
engagement  that  I  first  met  the  man  with 
whom  in  after  years  I  became  associated  in 
business. 

Stetson  was  running  the  Howard  as  a 
variety  theater.  On  Monday  nights  when 
the  bill  was  to  be  changed  Stetson  would 
stand  in  the  wings  watching  the  new  per- 
formers as  they  appeared  to  do  their 
turns.  If  they  failed  to  please  him,  or  the 
audience  showed  disapproval,  down  would 
come  a  painted  drop  in  the  center  of 
which  were  the  significant  letters,  "  N.G.," 
and  the  unfortunates  were  cut  off  from  the 
view  of  the  audience.  Stetson,  however, 
tempered  his  judgment  with  a  good  deal  of 
mercy,  for  he  always  told  the  defeated 
aspirants  to  come  to  his  office  the  next 
morning,  and  he  would  send  them  on  their 
way  rejoicing  with  a  week's  salary. 

While  sitting  in  the  orchestra  one  even- 
ing watching  the  performance  I  heard  two 
young  men  who  sat  back  of  me  criticising 
Bijou's  performance  with  a  good  deal  of 
sarcasm.  On  going  out  to  the  lobby  be- 
tween acts  I  saw  one  of  the  young  men  talk- 
ing to  Stetson. 

Awaiting  my  chance,  I  asked  who  the 
young  fellow  was.  "  Do  you  mean  the  light- 
haired  duck?" asked  Stetson.  "  Why,  that's 
Nat  Goodwin,  Junior.  Going  to  be  a  great 
actor  some  day." 

Daly's  One  Variety  Show 

Perhaps  the  only  time  on  record  that 
Daly  ever  fathered  a  variety  show  was  one 
night  in  Elizabeth.  His  company  was 
booked  to  appear  there,  but  at  the  last 
moment  some  alterations  in  the  cast,  made 
necessary  at  the  home  theater,  caused  a 
change  in  the  plans  for  that  town.  Being 
compelled  to  furnish  some  attraction  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Daly  that  a  variety  bill  be 
substituted,  which  was  done.  And  I  want 
to  say  it  was  a  good  one. 

It  was  at  this  same  theater  that  I  once 
ran  a  Marathon  with  Maurice  Barrymore. 
We  were  filling  a  date  there  with  some  of 
the  members  of  Daly's  company,  among 
whom  was  Maurice  Barrymore.  The 
theater  was  up  one  flight,  and  you  had  to 
pass  down  quite  a  long  hall  before  you 
reached  the  theater  proper.  On  the  night 
in  question  I  went  back  on  the  stage  and 
the  prompter  asked  me  to  hold  the  book 
for  a  few  minutes  while  he  attended  to 
something  else.  Now,  Barrymore  was  a 
notoriously  bad  study,  and  on  a  first  night 
would  rarely  know  his  lines,  so  Daly  always 
kept  a  prompter  in  the  wings  whenever 
Barrymore  was  playing. 

While  I  was  holding  the  book  Maurice 
went  "up  in  the  air,"  and  I  forgot  to  give 
him  the  line.  He  kept  staring  at  me 
across  the  stage  with  a  blank,  dazed  look, 
and  his  expression  was  so  ridiculously 
funny  that  I  commenced  to  laugh.  He  got 
up  and  crossing  the  stage  came  as  near  as  he 
could  to  where  I  was  standing,  and  in  a 
stage  whisper  said:  "You  fool,  what  are 
you  laughing  at?  Why  don't  you  give  me 
the  line?"  "Maurice,"  I  answered,  "you 
look  so  blamed  funny."  Just  then  the 
other  characters  came  on  the  stage  to  end 
the  scene.  I  saw  Barrymore  start  in  for  the 
wings,  with  fire  in  his  eye. 

Remembering  his  title  as  champion 
light  featherweight  boxer,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  I  started  for  the  front  of  the 
house  and  he  after  me. 

Down  that  long  hall  and  almost  out 
into  the  streets  of  Elizabeth  he  chased  me 
and,  not  daring  to  go  any  farther,  stood 
upon  the  steps  and  told  what  he  would  do 
to  me  later. 

From  the  box-office  of  Daly's  I  was  sent 
on  the  road  with  some  of  his  companies. 
A  change  in  the  front  of  the  house  had  taken 
place  at  Daly's,  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  a  new  business  manager.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  new  manager  gradually 
usurped  the  control  of  the  theater,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Daly  gave  up  the  man- 
agement. 

Editor's  Note— This  is  the  first  of  four  papers 
in  which  Mr.  Burnham  tells  his  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  American  Stage. 
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As  ordinarily  cooked  beans  contain,  along  with  their  large  percent 
of  nourishment,  certain  irritative  elements  which  prevent  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  them  by  many  persons. 

Snider  Pork  &  Beans 

are  different  and  better! 

The  exclusive,  scientific  "Snider-Process"  removes  the  unpleasant, 
gas-producing  element,  so  that  the  highly  nutritious  properties  of  the 
beans  can  be  easily,  enjoyably  and  promptly  digested. 

The  young,  juicy,  Government-Inspected  Pork  used,  and  the  appe- 
tizing Tomato  Sauce  generously  blended  throughout  the  can,  gives  the 
flavor  that  makes  beans— prepared  the  Snider  way — a  delicious,  nourish- 
ing meal. 

Snider  Pork  &  Beans  comply,  not  only  with 
the  food  laws  of  every  State,  but  with  all  Pure 
Food  Laws  of  the  world. 

There's  really  an  immense  difference  be- 
tween Snider  Pork  &  Beans  and  any  other  kind. 
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You  should  know  Snider  Tomato  Catsup 
and  Snider  Chili  Sauce — the  exquisite  relishes 
which  made  the  name  "Snider"  famous  years 
ago.  Let  a  bottle  of  each  from  the  grocer 
tell  the  tale.   

THE  T.  A.  SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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(Continued  from  Page  21) 


of  the  steps,  after  a  backward  glance,  sep- 
arate obediently  and  hasten  to  their  places 
—"six  can  go!  What  six?" 

"Besides  Meldazis,  with  me  shall  go 
Mademoiselle  Alice;  with  Bonnefoi  and 
Pocrass  one  more.  Shall  it  be  Eller,  who 
shares  with  me  the  secret  of  the  aero- 
plane? There  is  but  one  way  to  leave 
behind  one  who  knows  our  secret  so  well 
and  how  to  turn  it  against  us."  He  drew 
his  pistol  and  played  with  it.  "You,  too, 
know  the  secret,  Monsieur  Colbert,"  he 
added  significantly. 

"I  see,"  Colbert  nodded;  "so  the  one 
who  is  left  behind  must  be  shot,  Racicot? " 
He  looked  down  to  the  table  before  him 
where  the  wireless  instruments  lay,  as  if 
considering  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  and 
noted  suddenly  that  the  recording  tape 
was  unrolling  slowly,  silently.  A  message, 
either  from  some  far-off  station  or  from 
some  weak  instrument  nearer,  was  flying 
by,  picked  up  by  the  aerials  and  register- 
ing upon  the  tape.  Enough  had  already 
unrolled  so  that  he  could  read  the  purport 
of  the  message.  It  was  not,  he  saw  at  once, 
a  continuation  of  the  message  of  the  mo- 
ment before  from  Caviale,  or  even  meant 
for  Travis'  station.  It  was  something 
very  different,  he  saw  now  with  a  hot  start 
within  him  which  he  had  difficulty  in  re- 
straining. He  raised  his  eyes  stealthily  to 
the  Frenchman's. 

"  Mon  Dieu!  it  desolates  me— but  what 
other  course?  Meanwhile,"  the  French- 
man was  glancing  rapidly  about  the  brick 
wall  of  the  operating-room,  with  its  nar- 
row, impassable  windows,  "since  this  will 
not  burn,  monsieur,  I  may  lock  you  here — 

except  Sapristi! "  his  eyes  had  dropped 

suddenly  and  caught  Colbert's  glance 
upon  the  wireless  instruments.  "I  had 
forgotten  you  know  the  wireless.  Still," 
he  plucked  off  the  four  little  copper  caps 
essential  for  the  connection  with  the  power 
current,  "taking  these  I  think  you  will  be 
safe  enough.  And  now,  monsieur,  since 
your  parole  is  terminate',"  he  commanded 
more  sternly,  "the  pistol  in  your  pocket, 
please ! "  He  cocked  his  own  revolver  as  he 
asked  it. 

"Since  my  parole  is  terminated!" 
Colbert's  hand  closed  impulsively  over  the 
revolver,  but  instead  of  recklessly  drawing 
it  forth,  as  he  caught  sight  again  of  the 
little  copper  caps  which  Racicot  was  drop- 
ping into  his  pocket,  he  acquiesced  with 
sudden  forced  acceptance  of  the  situation. 
Drawing  the  gun  from  his  pocket  he 
ejected  its  six  cartridges  upon  the  floor  and 
tossed  it  over. 

Racicot  caught  it  and,  still  covering 
Colbert,  backed  out,  locking  the  heavy 
door  on  the  outside,  and  hurried  down  the 
hill. 

But  his  footsteps  had  not  died  away 
before  Colbert  stooped  to  the  floor  and, 
sweeping  up  the  cartridges  ejected  from 
his  surrendered  revolver— he  could  find 
only  four— he  tore  at  the  first  bullet  with 
his  teeth.  The  lead  came  away  and,  pour- 
ing out  the  powder,  he  clapped  the  empty 
copper  shell  over  the  place  where  Racicot 
had  taken  off  the  last  contact  cap.  He 
swore  excitedly  to  himself  as  he  saw  that, 
by  the  chance  he  had  figured  on,  it  fitted— 
holding  the  connection  loosely  and  inse- 
curely, but  still  holding  the  connection. 
He  quickly  fitted  the  three  others  and 
sprang  to  the  little  window  overlooking  the 
house. 

Racicot  was  out  of  earshot,  hastening 
toward  the  door  of  the  wing  where  Alice 
and  her  father  were  locked.  Hayden 
swung  back  to  the  wireless  ;nstruments 
and  snapped  down  the  sending  key. 

"  Psst— tsssh! "  the  current  supplied 
under  the  shaking  cartridge  caps  hissed 
softly  at  him.  He  could  get  far  less  than 
the  full  current,  he  knew,  as  he  pressed  his 
caps  down  tighter,  but  enough  at  least  to 
be  heard  where  the  messages  which  he  had 
taken  were  being  exchanged. 

"Signal  officer,  Wever's  Valley!"  he 
dispatched  his  call  quickly  in  copy  of  the 
call  he  had  seen  register' ng  upon  the  tape  a 
few  minutes  before.  "  Who  are  you— what 
force?"  he  followed  almost  without  a 
break  as,  after  the  second  repetition  of  his 
call,  he  got  an  acknowledgment. 

"Field  wireless  signal  station,  Virginia 
militia  manceuvers  in  Wever's  Valley!" 
the  answer  came  back  unsteadily  through 
the  trembling  caps.   "Who  are  you?" 

"What  force,  what  part  of  valley?" 
Colbert's  fingers  sweated  with  excitement. 


"Regiment  infantry,  two  troops  of  cav- 
alry at  Wever's  Forks.  Who  are  you?" 
the  reply  came  back  curiously  again. 

"Private  wireless  station  at  Pinetop, 
R.  V.  Travis'  estate.  John  Endicott  is  a 
prisoner  here,  held  by  foreign  adventurers. 
Troops  summoned  from  Washington  are 
on  the  way,"  he  volleyed  on  without  a 
break  or  giving  the  other  end  time  to 
comment,  "but  will  arrive  too  late  to  pre- 
vent escape  of  all  concerned.  To  take 
them  and,  perhaps,  save  Endicott's  life 
you  must  surprise  and  capture  all  in  this 
place  at  once!    Do  you  get  this?" 

He  checked  himself  and  held  tensely  over 
his  instruments  while  the  reply  ticked  back 
unevenly. 

"Who  is  held  prisoner?"  came  the  in- 
credulous response. 

"John  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War  - 
Endicott— Endicott! "  Colbert  repeated 
desperately. 

Through  the  little  window  before  him 
he  saw  suddenly  the  taut,  white-cloth 
planes  of  his  first  aeroplane  slant  swiftly 
into  the  sky.  Jumping  up  to  watch  it 
better  and  standing  at  his  key  while  he 
still  sent,  he  recognized  Bonnefoi  and 
Pocrass  in  the  machine  before  it  swept 
swiftly  past  him  and  high  up  the  hill.  He 
stopped  sending  an  instant  and  stood 
watching  them;  but  after  reaching  its 
height  the  machine  did  not  waver  or  circle 
again,  and  neither  of  the  occupants  even 
seemed  to  glance  back.  It  kept  straight 
on  to  the  east  till  it  stopped  to  stand 
sentinel  over  the  second  valley,  where  the 
trains  from  Washington  were  expected. 

"Approach  Pinetop  from  the  west," 
Colbert  snapped  quickly  upon  his  key,  "as 
the  east  is  sentineled.  Use  utmost  secrecy, 
as  surprise  is  essential.  Do  you  get  this— 
do  you  understand?" 

"Understand  perfectly,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  don't  know  Pinetop.   Where  is  it?" 

"Pinetop  one  and  one-half  miles  " 

A  flash  of  blue  flame  from  his  instrument 
interrupted  his  directions,  and  he  saw  that 
one  of  his  makeshift  copper  caps  had 
burned  out.  With  an  oath  of  exaspera- 
tion he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to 
search  for  the  remaining  cartridges,  and 
he  was  still  searching  when  a  shot— two 
shots  together— then  two  more,  followed 
by  a  girl's  cry,  came  too  clearly  from  the 
near  wing  of  the  house  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined. 

"Racicot— the  madman!  He  is  mur- 
dering them!"  Colbert  cried,  paling  help- 
lessly as  he  dashed  to  the  window.  He 
stood  staring,  more  relieved  for  the  pris- 
oners, but  more  startled  at  what  he  saw,  as 
Racicot,  dragging  Meldazis— wounded  — 
came  running  out  of  the  house  in  full 
flight. 

"  So  Loderbauer  has  armed  them  and  got 
them  out  already!  "  Colbert  comprehended 
excitedly,  as  the  powder  smoke  in  the 
doorway  cleared  and  he  made  out  Travis 
and  Eller  and,  behind  them,  Loderbauer 
reloading  their  revolvers.  Then  the  three 
in  the  doorway  after  reloading,  broke  for 
the  shed  where  the  second  aeroplane  was 
sheltered.  As  they  ran  Racicot  turned  and 
started  from  Meldazis,  as  though  to  inter- 
cept the  others,  but  suddenly  checked  him- 
self, as  he  saw  he  was  too  late,  and  fired  after 
them.  The  three  reached  the  shed  unhurt, 
and  rushed  in. 

"Travis  will  be  off  at  once!"  Hayden 
collected  himself  quickly.  He  stared 
hopelessly  for  the  fraction  of  an  instant 
toward  the  valley  on  the  east,  which  the 
troops  from  Washington  could  not  possibly 
reach  until  far  too  late;  then  his  gaze 
shifted  to  the  hill  to  the  west,  beyond 
which  were  the  state  troops  that,  except 
for  his  useless  wireless,  he  might  have 
directed  to  his  aid.  He  glanced  again  at 
the  shed  sheltering  the  aeroplane  and  the 
three  who  had  captured  it;  at  the  windows 
in  the  near  wing  of  the  house,  where  he  saw 
Alice  and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  still 
confined;  at  the  Frenchman  and  his  single 
wounded  companion,  who  had  sought 
shelter  behind  an  outbuilding  nearer  still; 
and  Colbert  was  about  to  call  out  to  these 
last  when  he  caught  sudden  sight  of  a 
strange  man— a  long-necked,  long-legged, 
conspicuously-curious  individual,  staring 
back  at  him  through  binoculars  from  a 
tree  not  fifty  yards  from  his  window— a 
city-dressed  man  in  a  derby  hat,  who, 
when  he  realized  that  he  was  seen,  calmly 
signaled  silence  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
tower  by  pressing  a  forefinger  to  his  lips, 
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Chimney 


For  every  shovel  of  coal  you  put  in  the  fire-box 
of  a  'Richmond'  boiler,  a  half-shovel  is  fed  buck 
from  the  chimney. 

It  is  automatic.  It  costs  you  nothing  either  for 
the  feeding,  or  for  the  coal. 

It  is  accomplished  by  our  exclusive  device  known 
as  the  "  diving  flue." 

The  "diving  flue "  takes  the  unbumed  smoke 
and  gases  and  holds  them  back  to  burn, 

For  every  shovel  you  put  in  the  fire-box,  it  saves 
half  a  shovel  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 


Boilers  — 

The  'Richmond"  system  of  heating  embraces 
both  hut  water  and  steam  — direct  or  indirect. 
It  is  a  sectional  system,  applicable  to  any  build- 
ing from  a  three-room  bungalow  to  a  plant  that 
measures  its  floor  space  by  the  acre. 
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Please  write  us  for  full  details  of  the 
"Richmond"  system,  which,  whether  the  building 
be  large  or  small,  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
pay  its  own  maintenance.    Ask  for  catalog  204. 
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Western  Distributors  for 
"Richmond"  Boilers  and  Radiators 


204  Michigan  Street 
Chicago 

"Richmond"  Bath  Tubs— Lavatories— Sinks 

If  you  are  about  to  build,  investigate,  too,  the  "Richmond" 
line  of  enameled  ware.  Everything  in  enameled  ware,  from 
kitchen  sinks  to  bath  tubs,  which  bears  the  name,  "Richmond" 
is  the  best  that  can  be  made,  less  expensive  in  the  beginning 
and  in  the  end. 

The  M^Crum-Howell  Co. 

204  Terminal  Building,  Park  Ave.  and  41st  St.,  NEW  fORK 
Two  factories  at  Uniontown,  Pa. —  One  at  Norwich, Conn. 


We  spend  from  three  to  seven  times  as  much 
as  other  makers  do  for  a  smoke  box. 

But  our  "diving  flue"  does  three  to  seven 
times  the  work  of  other  flues. 

It  catches  the  rich  unburned  eases  as  they 
are  at>out  to  escape — and  holds  them  Lack 
to  make  more  heat. 

The  economy  of  the  exclusive  "diving  flue" 
is  only  one  of  many  "RiCHMOND"economies. 

You  will  And  that  common  heaters  are 
perched  on  separate  bases,  and  that  the  cold 
water  enters  them  at  the  Are  level. 

The  "  Richmond"  has  no  separate  base. 
It  is  solid  from  the  floor  up. 

Stronger  construct!  on  —  less  weight  — 
greater  durability. 

And  the  water  intake  of  the  "RICHMOND" 
instead  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-box 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit. 

The  benefit  is  greater  than  appears  at  first 

si*ht-    Heat  from  the  Ash-Pit 

The  incoming  water  absorbs  the  heat  of 
the  ash-pil — free  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise be  wasted. 

And  more : 

It  reaches  the  fire-box  level,  already  warm 
— so  that  it  does  not  chill  the  fire. 

Look  in  your  present  boiler  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  this. 

In  a  rim  around  the  edge,  you  will  see  two 
inches  or  more  of  dead  coal  or  ashes- —  where 
the  cold  ituoming  water  chilled  the  fire. 

With  the  "Richmond"  there  is  no 
deadened  rim  of  fuel — nothing  to  clog  the 
fire-box  and  decrease  its  capacity  and  the 
warmth  of  the  ash-pit  Is  utilized  free. 

The  "  Richmond  "  system  represents  the 
climax  of  inventive  ingenuity — practical  in- 
genuities that  prove  their  worth  in  fuel  econ- 
omy—  flexible  service — heating  satisfaction. 
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No  Better  Gun 
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and  slipped  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
stealing  toward  the  rear  of  the  tower. 

"Who  the  devil  is  that?"  Colbert 
smiled  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation, as  the  stranger,  with  his  binoculars 
—which  he  had  slipped  into  a  leather  case 
dangling  free  from  his  shoulders— picked 
his  skillful  way  toward  him,  hiding  behind 
the  larger  bushes  and  stepping  over  the 
small  ones;  and  when  the  other  had  come 
under  the  window  of  the  tower  he  repeated 
his  question  aloud:  "Who  the  devil  are 
you?" 

"  McBirnie  —  Peter  McBirnie,  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service.  Now, 
which  "— McBirnie's  long  forefinger,  point- 
ing first  at  himself  as  he  gave  his  name, 
pointed  next  to  the  outhouse  behind  which 
Racicot  and  Meldazis  were  concealed,  and 
then  to  the  aeroplane  shed  hiding  Travis 
and  his  companions  —  "Now,  which  of 
those  two  parties  is  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States?" 

' '  Neither, "  C  olbert  answered  curtly.  ' '  I 
am. 

"And  you,  I  take  it,  are  Mr.  Hayden 
Colbert." 

"You  take  it  right." 

"Locked  up?  The  side  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way  here"  — 
McBirnie,  ruminatingly,  took  off  his  derby 
hat  and  wiped  the  sweatband  with  his 
elbow— "and  it  looks  like  I  had  entered 
upon  this  scene  of  festivity  and  dalliance 
at  the  correct  and  psychological  moment. 
Now,  that  first  party  over  there,"  his  finger 
directed  Colbert's  gaze,  "who's  he— and 
what  does  he  want?" 

"That's  Henri  Racicot,  a  Frenchman," 
Colbert  answered  quickly,  recognizing,  in 
spite  of  the  oddity  of  the  detective's  ap- 
pearance, the  advantage  of  having  an  ally 
outside  his  prison.  "He  carried  off  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  he  plans  to  hold 
the  capitals  of  the  world  one  by  one  for 
ransom." 

"  Anice  party— that  Racicot!  "  McBirnie 
commented,  "but  he  seems  to  have  ideas. 
And  that  other  party,  that  gentleman  hid- 
ing in  the  long  shed  over  there— Mr. 
Roland  V.  Travis,  of  Philadelphia  and 
Berlin— what  does  he  want?" 

"To  sell  the  aeroplanes  to  the  German 
Government." 

"A  clever  idea,  too— for  R.  V.  T.— his 
ideas  come  less  frequent  than  Racicot's,  I 
guess.  And  the  Secretary  is  over  there  in 
that  wing,  where  I  saw  him  through  the 
window  with  my  binoculars.  I  see,  I  see! " 
McBirnie,  already  acquainted  with  much 
that  had  gone  before,  had  been  able  from 
these  few  questions  to  grasp  the  situation 
in  all  its  important  particulars.  "  Interna- 
tional hell  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot!  Ger- 
many must  be  getting  pretty  anxious  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Roland  V.  Travis  about 
now! " 

"And  will  hear  from  him  before  the  day 
is  over ' '  —  Colbert  in  his  excitement  pushed 
his  head  still  further  through  the  narrow 
window,  trying  to  see,  while  still  watching 
the  Secret  Service  man,  whether  there  was 
any  evidence  of  movement  in  the  aero- 
plane shed— "unless  he  is  interfered  with. 
You  cannot  liberate  me,  and  you  would  not 
be  able,  without  help,  to  prevent  Travis' 
departure  by  force;  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  here  in  Wever's  Valley  are  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  and  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  if  by  any  chance  Travis  does  not  start 
immediately  there  may  still  be  time  to 
guide  them  here  if  you  go  for  them  at 
once." 

"What's  happening,  Mr.  Hayden  Col- 
bert," said  McBirnie,  calmly  glancing 
around  the  little  rocky  square  that  had  for 
its  four  sides  the  sheds  and  the  house  and 
the  wireless  tower  and  the  little  round- 
topped  hill  to  the  west,  "ain't  happening 
in  Wever's  Valley.  It's  happening  right 
here.  And  I  ain't  here  to  care  whether 
Roland  V.  Travis  goes  to  Germany  in  an 
airship  or  not,  but  to  look  after  the  safety 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  " 

"  You  don't  understand!  "  Colbert  burst 
in  bitterly;  "there  are  many  questions 
of  the  hugest  international  importance  in- 
volved!" 

"Oh,  I  understand  that,"  McBirnie 
gestured  reassuringly,  "but  the  personal 
safety  of  the  Secretary  is  more  the  business 
of  Peter  McBirnie— your  Uncle  Peter,  if 
1  may  say  so— and  he  is  going  to  sit  down 
side  by  side  with  the  Secretary  of  War  — — ' ' 

"Then  throw  me  a  cartridge  from  your 
revolver!"  commanded  Colbert,  with  an 
oath  at  the  exasperating  obstinacy  of  his 
ally.  He  caught  in  his  outstretched  hand 
the  cartridge  which  McBirnie  willingly 
tossed  up  to  him,  and  tore  out  the  lead 


with  his  teeth.  He  swung  back  excitedly 
to  the  wireless  instrument  and  fitted  the 
empty  shell  in  the  place  of  the  other  which 
had  burned  out.  Then,  as  the  soft  hiss  of 
the  current  again  answered  his  pressure 
on  the  sending  key,  he  began  once  more, 
frantically,  his  call. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  He  has  gone— closed  communication! " 
Colbert  muttered  hopelessly. 

But  fiercely  aware  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  now  before  the  aero- 
plane shed,  which  he  could  see  from  his 
position  at  the  instrument,  must  open  and 
send  forth,  under  Travis'  guiding  hand,  the 
agent  which  would  hurl  the  belligerent 
Powers  of  Europe  into  a  war  gulf  whose 
bottom  no  man  could  see,  he  still  con- 
tinued despairingly  to  call—"  Signal  officer, 
Wever's  Valley!  Signal  officer.  Wever's 
Valley! " — though  no  answer  came. 

Detective  McBirnie,  since  his  wire  from 
Washington  at  nine  o'clock  that  morning, 
had  traveled  thirty  miles  by  train,  six  by 
wagon,  had  walked  three,  and  had  spent 
half  an  hour  uncomfortably  perched  in 
a  treetop.  He  was  considering,  therefore, 
as  he  straightened  the  dents  in  his  derby 
hat  and  stretched  the  cramps  out  of  his 
long  legs  behind  the  shelter  of  the  wire- 
less tower,  that  he  at  least  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  a  mode  of  travel  which, 
like  the  aeroplane,  took  no  account  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  attained  altitudes  without 
tearing  the  trousers,  when  his  gaze  fell 
upon  a  man  who  had  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  aeroplane  shed. 

"Now,  my  German  friend,"  said 
McBirnie  to  himself,  with  a  start  of  inter- 
est—"as  German  you  are  by  your  beard 
and  breadth  of  beam  and  general  bearing 
— what  are  you  up  to?" 

For  the  man,  without  an  instant's  pause, 
had  slipped  around  the  corner  of  the  shed 
and  vanished.  He  reappeared  presently 
from  behind  the  other  end  of  the  shed  and 
vanished  among  bushes;  he  reappeared 
from  among  bushes  and  vanished  behind 
a  tree;  and  his  course  having  brought  him 
by  extensive  circuits  continually  nearer  to 
the  wireless  tower,  he  reappeared  finally 
and  for  the  last  time  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  detective  himself.  McBirnie,  by  a 
single  backward  impulsion  like  that  of  the 
lobster,  removed  himself  promptly  out  of 
sight  behind  a  corner  of  the  tower,  quietly 
observant.  The  man,  having  by  his  detour 
brought  the  tower  between  himself  and 
Racicot  to  conceal  him,  now  advanced 
directly  to  the  foot  of  the  high  steps, 
carrying  in  his  right  hand,  McBirnie  saw, 
a  revolver,  and  in  his  left  a  key.  McBirnie, 
as  the  man  commenced  to  ascend  the  steps, 
came  out  from  his  place  of  concealment 
and  followed.  It  resulted,  therefore,  that 
when  the  man  reached  the  top  step 
McBirnie  had  reached  and  was  standing 
on  the  lowest;  but  the  German,  evidently 
feeling  now  greater  necessity  for  haste  than 
concealment,  did  not  look  around.  He  in- 
serted and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
crashed  open  the  door  with  his  foot,  and 
at  the  same  moment  covered  with  his  pistol 
Colbert,  who,  still  frantically  snapping 
down  the  sending  key,  whirled  toward  him 
a  startled  face  of  amazement. 

"Ach!  Herr  Colpert!  You  are  wire- 
lessing?" the  stolid  German  grinned  in  his 
beard. 

"What,  Eller!"  Colbert  conquered  his 
astonishment. 

"Exactly  so.  You  thought,  no  doubt, 
Herr  Colpert,  we  would  be  off  so  quick  as 
bossible.  That  is  imbortant,  too;  but  it  is 
yet  more  imbortant,  Herr  Colpert,  that  we 
get  into  gommunication  with  Chermany, 
or  with  friends  of  Chermany  in  this 
gountry.  So,  having  a  key,  I  have  gome 
to  do  that,  Herr  Colpert;  and  afterward 
we  will  be  away  before  the  wirelessing  you 
haf  done  can  bring  help  to  you." 

"The  instrument  is  out  of  order,"  Col- 
bert answered  shortly.  "You  cannot  send 
more  than  two  or  three  miles.  Racicot  has 
taken  the  caps." 

"So?  We  will  see  if  you  speak  truth  or 
are  lying.  Walk  backward,  Herr  Colpert, 
until  the  wall  does  stop  you." 

Colbert  obediently  retreated  toward  the 
wall,  and  as  he  did  so  the  German  ad- 
vanced to  the  wireless  instrument,  dropped 
into  the  chair  and,  still  covering  the  Ameri- 
can with  his  revolver,  laid  his  left  hand  on 
the  sending  key.  "  Prut!  you  are  a  genius 
of  invention!"  he  said  admiringly,  as  the 
current  purred  softly  through  Colbert's 
improvised  caps. 

Detective  McBirnie,  having  seen  part 
and  overheard  all  of  what  was  going  on  in 


A  Dainty  Enameled  Bedroom 

WHAT  could  be  prettier  or  more  inviting 
than  a  dainty  bedroom  with  walls,  furni- 
ture and  woodwork  all  enameled  in  white  or 
some  delicate  tint  to  harmonize  nicely  with 
draperies  and  furnishings  ? 


ENAMEL  (Neal's) 

gives  that  smooth,  beautiful,  genuine  enamel 
surface  so  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  bright  and 
attractive.  Anyone  can  apply  it  by  following 
the  simple  directions  on  the  can. 

ACME  QUALITY  VARNISH —  Gives  a  durable,  lustrous  finish  to 
door  frames,  window-sills,  scuffed  stairs,  etc.  Inexpensive  and 
easily  applied. 

ACME  QUALITY  FURNITURE  POLISH-Cleans,  polishes,  and 
renews  the  finish  of  all  varnished  surfaces. 

ACME  QUALITY  FLOOR  WAX -Ready  for  use.  Gives  a  hand- 
some, lustrous,  satin-lil;e  surface  easily  cared  for  and  very  durable. 
Equally  adapted  for  the  wax  finish  so  popular  for  furniture  and 
woodwork. 

If  it 's  a  surface  to  be  painted,  enameled,  stained,  varnished  or  finished 
in  any  way,  there's  an  ACME  QUALITY  Kind  to  fit  the  purpose. 

The  Acme  Quality  Textbook  on  Paints  and  Finishes  tells  you 
just  what  paint,  enamel,  stain  or  varnish  to  buy  for  any  kind  of 
work  and  the  best  way  to  apply  it.  Everyone  should  keep  a  copy 
handy.  Gives  you  just  the  information  you  want,  when  you  ma  tit  it. 

Write  for  a  complimentary  copy. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS,  Dept.  Q,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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_urgraduates  are  fil  liny  High  Salaried 
Positions.    Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy  fascinating  work.  Our 
courses  of  Personal  Home  Instruction  by  cor- 
respondence, are  complete,  practical.  Hleven  years'  suc- 
cessful teaching.  Expert  instructors.  Competent  workers 
helped  to  positions.   Write  for  Handsome  Art  Book,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  (Founded  1898)  

"     N.  46  Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek.  Mi^h.  — 
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%NET.  Security,  First  Mort- 
gage Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 

Not  affected  by  financial  or  trade 
conditions.  Size  and  time  to  suit.  Judgment 
Bond  for  double  amount  with  each  Mortgage. 
Select  property.  Careful  appraisement;  char- 
acter of  owner  A.  C.  Leslie  Company, 
determined.  Suite  100,  Bakewell  Law 
Booklet— FREE           Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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_jnd  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.  How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent  What  to  Invent  frith  list  of  Inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.  Patents  ad- 
vertised tree.      VICTOR  J  EVANS  4  CO  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  send  your  money  by  mail  to  this 
arge  safe  bank  and  have  it  under  your  own  control.  If  you  want  full 
information  as  to  our  plan,  write  for  our  free  booklet  "M." 
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THESE  MYSELF 

Thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children 
are  making  these  beauti- 
ful articles  of  brass,  at 
home,  without  any  pre- 
vious training,  by  using 

Apollo  Studios 
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'Nonrub'*  Stenciled  Blanks  and 
Homeworkers*  Tool  Sets. 

Unlike  any  other  homeworkers*  blanks, 
.  ours  come  to  you  already  cut  out  and  shaped 

-your  work  being  only  the  repousse 
'  chasing  or  perforating  the  artistic  orna- 
mentation of  the  stenciled  design. 
Complete  materials  for  each  article 
come  in  envelope  with  full  instructions, 
malting  it  easy  for  you  lo  produce 
scores  of  useful  and  "gifty"  articles 
at  a  small  cost.  Homeworkers*  tool 
srts  sell  from  35c  to  $2.65  each  — 
"Nonrub"  Blanks  from  25c  up. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Apollo 
Studios  Metalography. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Write  today  for  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue  and  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

BERNARD  RICE'S  SONS,  546  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Gives 

FLOOR    a  new  floor 
VARNISH  /^Hfe-gives 

an  old  floor  neav  life. 
"61"  on  your  floor  is  a  part  of  the 
<wood —  it  won't  chip  or  flake  or  pulverize 
no  matter  how  severely  treated,  and  will 
not  get  gummy  or  sticky  —  it  won't  turn 
white  under  water. 

Hit  it  with  a  hammer,  stamp  on  it  with  your  heel;  you 
may  dent  the  wood  but  you  can't  crack  the  varnish. 

Send  for  Sample  Panel 
finished  with"61"and  make  it  prove  itself  — then  buy 
from  your  dealer. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  floors.    It's  free—  ask  for  it. 
PRATT  &.  LAMBERT-INC. 

VARNISH  MAKERS  60  YEARS 

B3  TON  A  WANDA  ST.,  BUTfALO,  , 
TACTOBICS  INA7  CITIES. 


Wr  ings  Perfectly  Dry 


The  "  Ultimop  "  is  the  only 
mop  on  the  market  which 
you  can  wring  perfectly 
dry  and  leave  no  place  for 
disease  germs  to  breed. 
Ask  your  grocer  or 
hardware  dealer  for  the 


The  Mop  of  Today 
There  are  many  other  advan- 
tages in  the  "  Ultimop."  All  the 
yarn  is  available  for  cleaning — 
no  protruding  stick  to  scratch 
ormarhighly  polished  floors. 

Get  an  "Ultimop"  and 
learn  by  actual  use  just 
why  it  is  best. 

Burdett 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
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or 


Write 
for  free 
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booklet. 


Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


SURPRISE  POST  CARD  PACKAGE 

Ten  beautiful  sample  cards  and  our 
big  FREE  offer.  Just  to  introduce 
we  send  all  for  3  cents  postage.  Send 

POST  CARD  HOUSE,  280  BROADWAY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


the  wireless  tower,  glanced  quickly  about 
to  assure  himself  that  he  would  be  unin- 
terrupted, saw  Racicot  peering  at  him, 
startled  but  helpless,  around  the  corner  of 
the  little  protecting  shed,  and  at  the  same 
instant  reached  the  top  step. 

"At  what  are  you  looking,  Herr  Col- 
pert?"  the  German  asked  with  a  start,  as 
Colbert's  face,  which  was  turned  toward 
the  door,  flashed  suddenly  with  relief. 
"Ach!  that  is  unworthy  of  you  — so  old  a 
game:  to  make  me  turn  my  head  away 
from  you  an  instant  and  see— nothing! " 

"Very  little,  perhaps,  my  German 
friend,"  said  Detective  McBirnie  with 
modest  deprecation;  "but  certainly  not— 
nothing! " 

At  the  unexpected  sound  Eller  twisted 
his  head  involuntarily  and  spasmodically, 
though  he  still  continued  to  hold  the  re- 
volver on  Colbert;  and  he  grew  livid  as  his 
eyes  met  those  of  the  gangling  detective, 
at  the  unseasonable  interference  of  this 
unlooked-for  stranger. 

"So!  Don't  press  that  key  down;  hold 
just  as  you  are!"  and  his  own  words  re- 
minding Detective  McBirnie  in  some  way 
of  the  formula  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographer, he  continued  with  a  pleasant 
facetiousness  to  imitate  the  professionally- 
photographic  manner:  "Chin  a  little 
higher,  please;  smile  a  little  more;  thank 
you!  Now,  seethe  birdie?"— the  "birdie" 
in  this  case  being  McBirnie's  blue  steel  .44, 
which,  it  was  evident,  Eller  saw  plainly. 
"  Now,  if  you'll  turn  that  gun  around  and 
hand  it,  other  end  to,  to  Mr.  Hayden  Col- 
bert, we'll  have  what  in  the  dramatic 
criticisms  of  the  stage,  as  I've  read  'em  in 
the  daily  papers,  is  called  a  situation! 
For,  Mr.  Eller— say!  I  don't  know  your 
first  name,  so  I'll  call  it  Otto— for,  Mr. 
Otto  Eller,"  the  detective  repeated,  "this 
squares  us  for  that  '  What-haf-Gott-wrot ' 
joke  you  put  up  on  me! " 

"Bonnefoi!  Bonnefoi!"  a  cry  of  warn- 
ing arose  outside,  even  as  the  detective 
spoke  and  while  Colbert  still  stood  holding 
the  pistol  which  he  had  taken  from  Eller's 
unwilling  hand. 

McBirnie,  rushing  to  the  nearest  win- 
dow, saw  Racicot  in  the  shelter  of  the  out- 
house, with  a  signal  flag  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  used  to  recall  the  sentinel  aeroplane, 
and  nearer  still  a  quick-shooting  shadow 
above  which  the  aeroplane  itself  was 
sweeping  downward  to  alight. 

"Eh!  Reinforcements?"  asked  the 
detective. 

"Bonnefoi  and  Pocrass  —  Racicot's 
allies!"  Colbert  cried  sharply  in  explana- 
tion. "They  will  cut  us  off  from  Alice. 
Come !  The  house ! ' '  He  spun  on  his  heel, 
dashed  down  the  steps  and  was  crossing 
the  broken  ground  toward  the  house  before 
McBirnie  could  restrain  him.  The  detect- 
ive, saving  his  breath  as  he  followed,  saw 
behind  him  the  stout  German  half  stumble 
half  roll  down  the  high  steps  and  hasten 
toward  his  own  party;  and  saw,  too,  that 
before  even  Colbert,  leading,  could  gain 
the  path  at  the  base  of  the  little  hill,  the 
men  in  the  aeroplane  had  blocked  it  and 
Racicot  joined  them. 

"Not  so  fast  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Hayden  Colbert! "  McBirnie  coolly  caught 
that  young  man's  arm,  as,  after  halting, 
he  seemed  ready  to  continue  his  rush 
toward  the  window  where  the  detective 
could  now  see  Alice  and  her  father  watching 
them.  "This  French  party  is  three  re- 
volvers to  two — even  if  I  was  crazy  enough 
to  charge  them  with  you— which  I  ain't! 
Miss  Alice  Endicott  ain't  in  any  greater 
danger  than  she  has  been,  and  if  she  was 
the  suicide  of  you  and  me  wouldn't  help 
her;  and  we'll  have  fewer  holes  in  our 
skins"— the  cautious  McBirnie  tugged  his 
hot-headed  companion  back  into  retreat 
as  a  wanton  revolver-shot  sang  past  them 
— "  if  we  do  our  plotting  back  in  the  tower. 
Those  French  gentlemen  who  have  just 
arrived  seem  a  trifle  worried,  and  if,  as  I 
rather  suspect,  they've  seen  the  troops 
from  Washington,  we'll  let  them  keep  on 
worrying! " 

"But  not  only  Racicot,  but  Travis,  too, 
can  escape  with  a  machine  at  any  moment 
— and  either  of  them  get  rid  of  Mr.  Endi- 
cott and  take  Alice  as  he  pleases! "  Colbert 
resisted. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hayden  Colbert"  — Mc- 
Birnie's confident,  compelling  hand  still 
forced  the  young  man  back  up  the  steps  of 
the  tower— "we'll  form  a  Don't  Worry 
Club  right  in  this  tower  and  elect  you  pre- 
siding officer.  I'm  new  to  the  inside  of  this 
case,  but  I  think  I  begin  to  see  through  it 
pretty  thoroughly;  and  as  I  see  it  neither 
of  those  parties  can  do  anything  just  as 
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he  pleases,  which  is  why  I  ain't  worrying 
about  the  Secretary  of  War  as  much  as  I 
was.  Things  are  threatening  to  go  fast 
now,  and  the  faster  the  better,  I  say,  be- 
cause the  sooner  they'll  get  somewhere! 
But  nothing  will  be  too  instantaneous! 
See— as  I  said,"  McBirnie's  long  finger 
pointed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
school-teacher  to  the  Frenchman's  party 
about  the  shed,  where  the  leader  was  wav- 
ing a  bit  of  white  cloth.  "There  is  Mr. 
Henry  Racicot  himself  offering  truce  "—the 
detective  took  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  replied— "and  coming  to  confer 
with  us." 

"You  are  right,"  Colbert  acknowledged 
curiously,  as  at  McBirnie's  reply  Racicot 
left  the  others  and  advanced  to  the  tower, 
into  which  the  two  had  now  retreated. 
"What  is  it,  Racicot?"  he  called  down  a 
little  suspiciously. 

"Monsieur  Colbert!  Monsieur  Col- 
bert! "  Racicot  called  back  confidently  and 
cheerfully.  "  Pocrass  and  Bonnefoi  have 
seen  the  troops  from  the  train  from  Wash- 
ington; so  I  go  now!  I  go,  Monsieur 
Colbert,  at  last  to  found  my  empire- 
worldwide,  so  great  that  no  man  has  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  thought  of  it  except 
Napoleon  and  me!  And  I  take  with  me 
the  woman  most  fit  to  rule  as  Empress- 
Mademoiselle  Endicott!  But  before  I  go 
I  come  to  offer  you  the  favor  to  go  with 
me! " 

' '  What  ?  You  want  me  to  go  with  you  ? ' ' 
Colbert  cried,  astounded. 

"Oui —  yes;  monsieur.  Think  quickly, 
for  I  am  in  haste! " 

"  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  is  behind 
that?"  Detective  McBirnie  muttered  per- 
plexedly, at  the  same  instant  that  Colbert 
asked  the  question  aloud:  "What  is  be- 
hind this,  Racicot?" 

"Ah!  Monsieur,  you  think  matters 
have  not  gone  well  with  me  here.  A  mis- 
take was  made— yes,  I  admit  it— in  holding 
for  ransom  Monsieur  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  War;  for  I  observe  now  that 
Americans  do  not  venerate  their  rulers 
or  care  what  happens  to  them.  But  in 
Europe  it  is  different;  so  now,  as  a  begin- 
ning, I  will  carry  off —perhaps  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  perhaps  the  Emperor  of  Germany; 
for  one  of  these  the  Russian  or  the  German 
nation  would  give  many  millions.  Then  I 
will  have  money,  and  that  will  be  the 
beginning  ■  " 

"It  begins  well,"  interpolated  Detective 
McBirnie  interestedly.  "Let's  hear  the 
finish! " 

"With  money  all  else  follows,"  Racicot 
went  on  without  heeding  him.  "Is  it 
power  you  want,  Monsieur  Colbert — 
riches?  Behol'!  the  world  is  spread  out 
before  you,"  he  gestured  dramatically  and 
anxiously;  "  for  since  we  have  the  secret  of 
the  long-distance  aeroplane  none  can  op- 
pose us.  Name  to  me  the  countries  over 
which  you  would  wish  to  be  ruler,  and  I 
will  give  you  promise — the  promise  of 
Henri  Racicot— that  these  shall  be  the  first 
countries  conquered.  Kings  shall  wait  in 
your  antechamber,  as  they  will  wait  in 
mine— as  they  once  waited  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  greatest  Frenchman— if 
we  go  away,  we  three — for  the  aeroplane 
carries  only  three— to  become  the  world- 
conquerors— I,  Henri  Racicot,  and  you, 
and  Mademoiselle  Alice  Endicott!" 

"Alice?  What  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  Alice?"  Colbert  demanded  excitedly. 
"Tell  me!  You  know  it  is  only  because 
she  is  partly  in  your  power  that  I  parley 
with  you  at  all!  " 

"And  how  about  those  two  parties  over 
there— Bonnefoi  and  Pocrass,  I  believe 
they're  called,"  McBirnie's  calm  voice 
continued  the  question,  "and  that  other 
gentleman  with  a  hole  in  him,  who  is  lying 
over  behind  the  shed— how  about  them, 
since  you  say  your  aeroplane  carries  but 
three?" 

"They  of  themselves  may  capture  the 
other  and  follow— if  they  wish  position 
with  me,"  the  Frenchman  spread  his  palms 
and  shrugged.    "  If  not  " 

"You  mean  to  betray  them  for  your 
love  of  Mr.  Hayden  Colbert  and  Miss 
Alice  Endicott?"  The  detective  consid- 
ered. "It's  easy  enough  for  me  to  under- 
stand your  affection  for  the  lady,  Mr. 
Henry  Racicot,  feeling  as  I  do  toward  her 
—and  I'll  admit  it— but  this  partiality  to 
my  friend  here  " 

"Mademoiselle  Alice,"  Racicot  replied 
confidently,  "loves.  It  would  be  so,  I 
knew,  when  time  had  been  given  her  to 
think  about  me.  But  for  sake  of  old  times 
she  has  a  liking  for  Monsieur  Colbert,  and 
likes  not  that  ill  should  happen  to  him.  It 


is  for  her  sake  that  I  offer  to  take  Monsieur 
Colbert  with  us! " 

"  Of  course  I  know  you're  lying  in  what 
you  say  of  Miss  Endicott,  Racicot,"  Col- 
bert returned  hotly.  "And  there's  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  this  that  I  don't 
understand  any  more  than  I  understand 
what  made  you  save  me  twice  this  morn- 
ing." 

"What?  He  saved  you  twice  before  this 
morning?"  McBirnie's  interest  increased 
immensely.  "I  should  say  you  ought  to 
ask  what's  at  the  bottom  of  this,  Mr. 
Hayden  Colbert." 

"What  I  have  told  you— that  alone!" 
the  Frenchman  replied,  growing  angry 
with  his  impatience.  "But  I  hold  open 
my  offer  no  longer.  I  take  my  aeroplane 
and  take  mademoiselle— and  go! " 

"You'll  have  just  the  time  it  takes  for 
you  to  get  back  to  where  you  waved  that 
cloth  for  truce,  if  I  judge  right  by  the  way 
Mr.  Hayden  Colbert  is  turning  the  cylinder 
of  his  revolver,"  commented  the  detective. 

"And  after  that,  if  you  make  a  move 
nearer  the  house,"  said  Colbert  sternly, 
"  I'll  get  you— if  your  men  kill  me  with  the 
next  shot!  And  Travis,  I  think,  will  be 
with  me  against  you  in  that,  at  least!" 

"Which  we  might  ask  Mr.  Roland  V. 
Travis  himself  about,  as  he  seems  coming 
to  us  now."  McBirnie  pointed  curiously  to 
the  ambassador  from  the  second  aeroplane 
shed  advancing  toward  the  tower  with 
empty  hands  lifted  in  sign  of  amity. 

"What— Travis!  "cried  Colbert  startled. 

"Yes,  I,  Hayden!"  Travis  answered 
pacificatingly  from  the  side  to  which 
McBirnie  had  pointed.  "We  are  going 
now,"  he  almost  paraphrased  the  French- 
man's words.  "  But  before  going  I  want  to 
tell  you  that— for  the  sake  of  our  old  friend- 
ship— I  will  overlook  what  you  have  said 
and  done  here  recently,  and  take  you  with 
me  and  give  you  your  fair  share  in  what  is 
coming  to  us  from  our  work  together." 

The  eyes  of  Detective  McBirnie  bulged 
from  his  head  in  astonishment. 

"Travis,"  Colbert  returned  sternly,  con- 
trolling himself,  "I  don't  want  to  have 
any  further  fight  with  you  now — for  if 
these  crazy  Frenchmen  try  to  carry  off 
Alice,  as  they  threaten,  I  may  need  you  to 
help  me  prevent  them.  But  if  you  are 
trying  me  to  see  if  I  will  let  you  get  off  with 
the  aeroplane  to  sell  it  to  Germany— I 
tell  you  right  now  I  am  with  Racicot 
against  you  on  that! " 

"You  can't  be  against  me  in  that  and 
not  be  against  Alice,  too,  Hayden,"  Travis 
returned,  "for,  though  your  fine  Fourth-of- 
July  oration  in  the  breakfast-room  this 
morning  swung  Alice  for  a  moment,  she 
came  to  her  senses  afterward ;  and  when  I 
told  her  what  Germany  had  promised  us 
she  gave  me  her  final  answer  at  last  and 
promised  to  go  to  Germany  with  me!  And 
to  get  out  of  here  now,  away  from  those 
soldiers  which,  she  says,  you  have  called 
here,  she  goes  on  the  aeroplane  with  me 
till  we  are  safe.  Eller  and  Loderbauer  have 
given  up  their  places  for  her  and— for  you, 
if  you  have  come  to  your  senses!" 

"You,  too?"  McBirnie  interrupted,  per- 
plexed and  introspective,  before  Colbert 
could  reply.  "Both  you  and  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Racicot,  so  loving  with 
Mr.  Hayden  Colbert,  and  so  anxious  to 
take  him  away  with  you  that  you're  sacri- 
ficing your  friends  right  and  left  to  do 
it.  Mr.  Hayden  Colbert,  you're  tall  and 
wide"— he  glanced  over  his  companion 
curiously — "  and  you're  handsome ;  but  you 
ain't  so  tall  and  wide  and  you  ain't  so  hand- 
some that  it's  for  your  good  looks  these 
parties  both  want  you!" 

But  Colbert's  firm  grasp  on  his  revolver 
had  loosened;  he  paled  and  did  not  hear. 

"You've  lied  to  me  more  than  once, 
Travis,"  he  said  in  a  voice  which  he  seemed 
to  have  difficulty  in  keeping  steady  as  he 
studied  his  former  friend's  face,  "but  I  do 
not  believe  even  you  would  lie  in  the  name 
of  Alice  Endicott.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
you  had  been  half  engaged  for  a  long  time ; 

but  I  thought   However,"  he  checked 

himself  bitterly,  "I  congratulate  you, 
Roland.  And  if  the  real  reason  of  your 
coming  here  was  to  find  out  whether  I'd 
shoot  at  you  if  you  took  Alice  with  you— 
my  answer  is,  No,  if  you  take  her;  but 
—I'll  beat  you  some  other  way." 

"You  are  not  coming  with  us,  then?" 
Travis  persisted  strangely. 

"  Mr.  Colbert  gave  Racicot  time  to  get 
to  his  shed;  perhaps  he'll  give  you  the 
same,"  the  detective  suggested. 

"Yes;  I  give  you  the  same!  Now!" 
Colbert  turned  to  McBirnie  recklessly  as 
Travis  ran.   "  No  matter  if  his  men  shoot 
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The  Making  of  Men 

Navy  training  develops  character.  Under  the  Navy  system  of 
advancement,  the  worthy  young  man  is  given  greater  responsibility, 
with  higher  pay,  as  his  capabilities  increase.  Inevitably  he  develops 
self-reliance;  becomes  quick  and  alert,  resourceful  and  confident,  with 
a  military  bearing  and  a  clear  brain — the  natural  accompaniment  of  a 
healthy  life  and  a  clean  body.  If  the  young  man  does  not  develop  under 
Naval  influences  he  lacks  the  qualities  to"make  good  "anywhere.  When 
a  bluejacket  is  questioned  regarding  his  opinion  of  the  Navy  after  a  few 
years' service,  his  answer  most  frequently  is:  "It  made  a  man  of  me. 

But  Navy  training  alone  would  not  produce  this  result.  The  young 
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Navy  Department  Washington,  D.  C. 
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staple  colors.  Wick  quality  in  every 
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bon—  non-fading  colors  and  the 
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you  can  save  money  buying 
nigs,  carpets,  blankets  and  curtains 
from  the  mill  is  a  certainty.  You  can 
buy  the  well  known  REGAL  RUGS, 
reversible,  all-wool  finish,  many 
patterns,  for  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  $3.75.  Our  BRUSSELLO 
ART  RUG  .it  $1.85  is  the  greatest 
rug  value  known.  Just  think! 
Fine  quality  of  Lace  Curtains,  per 
pair,  45c  and  up.  Write  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalogue  —  No.  12, 
showing  latest  styles  and  designs 
in  actual  colors,  sent  free.  You'll 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
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me  full  of  holes,  I  am  going  to  wreck  his 
machine  before  he  gets  Alice  to  it  and 
afterward  Racicot's!" 

But  the  perplexity  had  vanished  from 
McBirnie's  face,  and  his  eyes  were  shining 
with  comprehension. 

"  No,  Mr.  Hayden  Colbert!  "  He  wound 
both  his  long  arms  quietly  but  very  firmly 
about  Hayden's  body,  rolling  compactly 
upon  the  floor  with  him.  You're  not 
going  to  take  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
hurt!" 

"Let  me  up!  Are  you  crazy,  man^are 
you  crazy?"  Colbert  spluttered,  trying  to 
break  the  detective's  wiry  hold,  as  he 
could  see  through  the  window  the  first 
aeroplane,  which  Racicot  had  retained, 
slanting  up  again  swiftly  into  the  sky.  "  See 
—  Racicot  is  escaping;  and  the  troops  are 
too  late.   We  must  do  it  at  any  cost!  " 

"  Not  at  your  cost,  Mr.  Hayden  Col- 
bert!" McBirnie  tightened  his  hold. 
"And  don't  worry,"  he  continued  calmly, 
as  he  rolled  for  an  instant  on  top  of  the 
other  and  he  could  see  the  rising  aeroplane 
out  of  the  window.  "  Racicot  has  his  two 
foreign  pals— not  Miss  Alice— with  him; 
it's  plain  they  ain't  been  so  altruistic  about 
giving  up  their  places  as  he  promised  for 
them." 

"But  there  is  Travis— with  Alice!" 
Colbert  cried,  fighting  more  desperately 
against  the  skillful  hold  of  his  lanky  antag- 
onist as  their  struggles  brought  them  back 
to  the  door,  and  he  could  see  down  the 
hill.  "  And  Eller  and  Loderbauer  have  out 
the  second  machine.  They  will  all  get 
away!  Listen!"  he  cried,  as  a  clear  but 
far-off  tone  of  a  cavalry  bugle  rang  up  the 
valley  from  the  hills  toward  Washington. 
"  Your  troops  which  Bonnefoi  saw  cannot 
get  here!  Once  in  the  air  they  can  escape 
clear.  We  must  stop  them,  I  say— at  any 
cost,  you  madman!" 

"  Not  at  your  cost,  I  tell  you !  "  McBirnie 
iterated  with  difficulty  now,  but  merely 
from  lack  of  breath.  "  Besides— say,  Mr. 
Hayden  Colbert,  I'll  punch  if  you  do,  but 
I'll  hold  on— well,  besides,  I  was  saying, 
Racicot  isn't  getting  away,  though  he's  in 
the  air;  and  Mr.  Roland  Travis  isn't  in  the 
air— or  getting  there;  for  if  my  troops 
from  Washington  are  late,  if  I  ain't  mis- 
taken those  are  the  Wever's  Valley  fellows 
you've  been  wirelessing  to,  coming  about 
the  back  of  the  house— without  playing 
the  Campbells  are  Comin'  first." 

"What?"  Colbert  gasped;  and  as 
McBirnie  now  half  released  him,  while  he 
watched  a  dozen  men  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Virginia  state  troops  rush  about  from  the 
rear  of  the  house  and— when  they  saw 
their  surprise  was  complete— pounce  upon 
the  men  about  the  aeroplane  upon  the 
ground  with  a  high-pitched  yell  of  tri- 
umph, the  younger  man  broke  from  the 
detective's  grasp.  McBirnie  leaped  again 
to  seize  him,  but,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  pursuit,  stopped  quietly  to  watch  what 
was  going  on.  Eller  and  Loderbauer, 
having  already  started  the  engine  of  the 
aeroplane,  were  trying  to  manoeuver  it 
free  from  the  ground,  when  the  first  of  the 
militiamen  caught  them.  Travis,  in  the 
bare  hope  of  getting  the  machine  free  be- 
fore the  others  could  come  to  overpower 
them,  dropped  Alice's  arm  and  left  her 
alone  for  an  instant  on  the  lawn  before  the 
house,  and  ran  to  assist  his  German  allies; 
but  at  the  same  instant  Colbert  sprang 
upon  Travis  and  held  him  back  till  the 
soldiers  surrounded  the  foreigners  and  the 
machine  was  captured. 

Grabbing  a  rifle  from  the  nearest  soldier 
Colbert  raised  his  head  to  where,  the  mo- 
ment before,  the  first  aeroplane  with 
Racicot  and  his  two  companions  had  been 
circling  overhead;  and  as  he  raised  his 
rifle  to  threaten  them  and  summon  them 
down  a  boy  of  the  militia  beside  him  raised 
his  rifle,  too,  and  without  warning  fired. 
Pocrass,  the  giant  Pole  in  the  side  seat, 
dropped  an  arm;  and  then,  almost  before 
the  militiaman  who  shot  had  ejected  his 
cartridge,  Racicot's  last  desperate  plan 
was  made.  Swiftly,  so  swiftly  that  the 
rifle  could  scarcely  follow  it,  the  aeroplane 
swooped  down,  and  when  it  was  scarcely 
skimming  the  ground  the  wounded  Po^ 
dropped  from  it.  While  Colbert  and  the 
soldiers  watched  for  it  then  to  rise  so  they 
could  fire  again  without  wounding  the 
other  men  now  coming  in  from  all  about, 
Racicot  quickly  swerved  the  machine 
again  till  its  propeller  almost  swept  the 
ground,  and  before  even  Colbert's  cry  of 
alarm  and  warning  could  reach  her  the 
aeroplane  was  upon  Alice,  still  standing 
apart  by  the  house.  Checking  its  flight 
short  for  the  fraction  of  the  instant  that  it 


The  Quickest  Shave 


MR.  J.  W.  JONES,  inventor  of  the  disc  phonograph  record,  Jones  Speedometer, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  notable  mechanical  engineer,  permits  us  to  publish  the  following: 

"Your  AutoStrop  Razor  has  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  ever  experienced  in  shaving.  By  means  of 
your  very  neat  feature  of  quick  stropping  I  have  been  shav- 
ing with  the  AutoStrop  for  four  months  without  having 
occasion  to  change  the  original  blade,  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  this  satisfactory  and  desirable  device." 

A  no-stropping  razor  sounds  handy,  quick  and  easy  because  you  don't  have 
to  stop  and  strop  it,  and  the  AutoStrop  sounds  awkward,  slow,  difficult,  because 
it  is  a  strop  razor.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  no-stropping  razor  is  the  awkward  razor 
and  the  AutoStrop  is  the  handy,  quick  and  easy  razor.  While  tearing,  chop- 
ping, and  scraping  with  a  no-stropping  razor  to  get  the  beard  off;  while  awk- 
wardly inserting  a  no-stropping  blade;  while  awkwardly  taking  apart  and  putting 
together  again  to  clean  a  no-stropping  razor,  you  can  actually  do  three  complete 
shaves  with  an  AutoStrop — stropping,  shaving,  cleaning  and  all. 


NOT  A  STROPPING  MACHINE 


but  a  razor  and 
stropping  de- 
vice all  in  one 
piece.  You  sim- 
ply slip  strop 
through  the 
AutoStrop 
itself,  without 
detaching  blade 
or  taking  apart, 
and  move  back 
and  forth. 
Blade  falls  au- 
tomatically on 
strop  at  exactly 
the  right  angle 
and  right  pres- 
sure,  thus 
stropping  itself 
automatically 
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and  expertly. 

The  Auto- 
Strop Safety 
Razor  consists 
of  a  heavily 
silver  -  plated 
self-stropping 
razor,  1 2  fine 
blades  and 
strop  in  small, 
handsome  case. 
Price  S5.00, 
which  is  prob- 
ably your  total 
shaving  expense 
for  years,  as  one 
blade  often 
lasts  six  months 
to  a  year. 


Any  dealer  can  put  out  AutoStrop  Safety  Razors  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
If  any  ot  them  are  returned,  the  dealer  may  return  them  to  us  expressage  collect, 
and  we  will  send  said  dealer  a  new  razor  or  credit  his  account  with  the  returned 
razor.   Thus  dealer  takes  no  risk  in  selling  AutoStrops  on  30  days'  free  trial. 

There  is  strong  demand  for  AutoStrops  on  account  of  the  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  no-stropping  razors.  Dealers  can  sell  AutoStrops  to  nearly  every  no- 
stropping  user.  Thus  we  guarantee  that  the  AutoStrop  will  shave  you  satis- 
factorily  or  you  can  get  your  money  back.  Get  one  on  30  days'  tree  trial 
before  it  gets  out  of  your  mind. 

YOU  WANT  THIS  BOOK 

How  much  wrong  information  have  you  received  during  your  lifetime  on 
the  subject  of  shaving  and  razors?  If  you  want  to  know  how  much,  send  for 
"An  Interview  With  the  Greatest  Razor  Expert,"  —  a  quick,  speedy,  witty 
conversation.  Explains  why  you  are  having  shaving  troubles  and  blade  troubles 
and  will  actually  teach  you  how  to  shave  yourself  as  well  as  the  head  barber  can. 

It's  free,  though  it  ought  not  to  be.  Send  for  it  now  or  vou'll  forget. 
AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  341  Fifth  Avenue,'  New  York. 
61  New  Oxford  St.,  London.     14  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal. 
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stood  over  the  girl's  head,  Racicot  reached 
down  and  grasped  her.  Then  with  a  defi- 
ant, almost  a  pitying  cry,  which  carried 
clearly  in  the  silence  back  to  the  men  lower- 
ing their  now  useless  rifles,  Racicot  guided 
the  machine  up  in  a  long  slant  again  and 
steered  for  the  southward. 

Almost  as  quickly,  however,  Colbert 
was  beating  his  way  to  the  group  about  the 
captured  aeroplane. 

"After  them!  After  them!  After 
them! "  he  cried  wildly  as  he  tried  again  to 
start  the  engine,  which,  while  the  soldiers 
had  been  standing  about,  had  stopped  its 
whirring.  "After  them!"  he  repeated,  as 
he  turned  all  the  cocks  again.  But 
McBirnie,  again  beside  him,  tapped  more 
loudly  on  the  resounding  tank  behind  the 
engine. 

"It's  no  use  turning  the  cocks,  Mr. 
Hayden  Colbert,"  he  advised  calmly.  "  It's 
the  fuel  that's  gone.  The  tank's  empty. 
See?  And  besides,  it  won't  be  necessary!  " 
He  pointed  to  a  slender  stream  which,  like 
a  silver  cord  in  the  bright  sunlight,  seemed 
hanging  from  the  aeroplane  above  them. 
"For  their  own  fuel  is  going!  The  shot 
which  hit  Pocrass  must  have  gone  through 
their  tank." 

"  No,"  corrected  the  boy  who  had  shot. 
"It  was  the  girl— she  opened  the  vent— I 
saw  her  do  it! " 

"But  the  tank  holds  gallons— enough 
for  two  thousand  miles." 

"About  enough  to  bring  them  safely  to 
the  ground,  if  I  guess  right,"  McBirnie 
again  corrected  calmly;  "and  Racicot  sees 
it!" 

And,  indeed,  the  aeroplane,  after  making 
a  wide,  sweeping  circle,  dropped  downward 
again  almost  to  the  point  where  the  other 
stood;  and  as  the  soldiers  sprang  for  it 
Racicot  stepped  out. 

"  Messieurs— gentlemen! "  he  stopped 
them  with  a  grandiose  gesture  and  they 
waited  in  a  circle  till  Colbert  and  Travis 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  all  the  rest 
were  about  him.  "All  fails!  It  is  my  fate! 
I  am  like  the  Marshal  Ney:  I  am  like 
the  Roman  Antony— eh,  Men!  It  matters 
nothing;  for  I  am  no  longer  the  great  man, 
but  have  again  become  one  of  a  million; 
for  I  have  been  ruined  by  a  woman !  Ah, 
messieurs,  and  such  a  woman!  Madem- 
oiselle," he  turned  to  the  girl  in  his  mag- 
nificent audacity,  "believe,  if  I  cannot  be 
loved  by  you,  then  the  thing  that  above  all 
in  life  I  would  most  desire  is  this— that  you 
should  have  been  my  ruin !  That  is  what  it 
is  to  love  as  a  Frenchman!  But  I  do  not 
hope,  since  you  would  not  love  me  when  I 
had  the  whole  worl'  to  lay  at  your  feet,  that 
you  can  love  now  that  I  have  nothing;  to 
what  one,  therefore,  shall  I  resign  you?" 
His  eyes,  sweeping  rapidly  the  group 
about  him,  rested  mockingly  an  instant 
first  on  the  white  and  angry  face  of  Travis, 
then  on  the  flushed,  excited  face  of  Col- 
bert. "  None  apply,  Mademoiselle  Endi- 
cott,"  he  concluded  in  mocking  accents 
which  matched  his  look,  "so  I  am  forced 
to  return  you  to  your  father!  "  And  before 
any  one,  even  the  girl,  was  aware  what 
he  was  doing,  he  had  taken  her  hand  in  his 
and  laid  it  on  the  arm  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

But  the  Secretary,  after  the  first  emo- 
tion of  seeing  his  daughter  so  suddenly  in 
danger  and  so  unexpectedly  safe  again, 
recollected  himself  and  turned  abruptly  to 
Colbert. 

"Hayden,"  he  demanded,  "you  got  my 
message  through?" 

"  No,  sir.   I  could  not! " 

"  Then  we  must  put  a  message  through 
now— and  it  must  be  done  immediately— 
quickly— with  all  speed!  This  madman, 
Racicot,  we  have  no  further  fear  of,  as  we 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  locking  him  up. 
But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  no  legal 
right  to  interfere  with  Travis.  We  must 
put  all  particulars  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  at  once,  and  let  the  Government 
decide  what  immediate  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  check  Germany  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe.  For  we  cannot  hope  for 
more  than  a  day's  delay,  as  we  are  unable 
to  prevent  Travis  putting  the  secret  of  the 
perfected  aeroplane  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  Government." 

"  Unless  it  happens,  Mr.  John  Endicott," 
Detective  McBirnie  interposed  suddenly, 
"that  Mr.  Roland  V.  Travis,  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Berlin,  here,  ain't  got  the  goods 
to  deliver— ain't  got  the  secret— as  I  am 
sure  now  he  hasn't! " 

"  Not  got  it! "  Colbert  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  cried  together. 

"If  either  of  them  had  it,  as  they  made 
you  think,  Mr.  Hayden  Colbert,"  the 


detective  returned,  "why  did  they  have 
only  a  flaskful  of  the  stuff  in  this  machine 
and  about  a  bottleful  in  the  other?  Or 
did  you  really  think  it  was  for  your  looks 
that  neither  of  them  felt  they  could  leave 
without  you  ?  Or  did  you  also  think  it  was 
to  save  your  looks  that  I  didn't  let  you  get 
shot  up  when  unnecessary?  No,  sir!  It 
was  because  they  knew,  and  I  knew  by 
that  time,  that  you  were  the  only  man  who 
had  the  secret  they  needed — the  secret,  we 
have  just  found  out,  of  the  fuel  for  the  per- 
fect aeroplane." 

"  But  the  formula  was  stolen  from  me  by 
Eller,  and  Racicot  took  it  from  him  — I  had 
worked  it  out  and  written  it  down,  like  a 
fool!   And  they  stole  it!  " 

"Not  so  fast,  please,  Mr.  Hayden  Col- 
bert—wrote down.  All  right!  But  there 
ain't  one  but  several  things  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  piece  of  even  stolen  paper— it  gets 
burned,  it  gets  torn,  it  gets  wet,  and  you 
can't  read  what's  on  it.  Ain't  I  right,  Mr. 
Henry  Racicot?" 

"Why  lie?"  the  Frenchman  shrugged 
indifferently.  "With  me  it  is— as  you  say 
—all  up !  So  to  lie  is  too  much  trouble,  and 
I  tell  the  truth.  Herr  Eller,  it  is  true,  stole 
the  papers  from  the  strong-box.  But  I  was 
watching— seize  him!  Behol'!  we  struggle 
for  the  paper!  Sacre!  It  is  torn  between 
us!  It  is  mangle',  it  is  no  longer  to  be  read ! 
But  already  we  have  gone  too  far  to  go 
back  again!  We  go  forward,  therefore,  on 
our  own  ways!  I  have  already  imprison' 
Monsieur  Colbert!  I  trust  that  in  the 
good  time  the  secret  will  still  be  got  from 
him.  But  all  happens  too  quick— I  have 
not  time— instead,  I  am  everywhere  disap- 
point', defeat',  ruin'!" 

"Then  the  aeroplane  is  still  mine!" 
Colbert,  in  sudden  comprehension,  cried 
triumphantly.  "  Mine,  to  be  used  only  for 
peace,  its  secret  to  be  given  only  to  the 
Government  which  will  guarantee  its 
peaceful  usage! " 

"Or  else,"  Endicott  supplemented,  "to 
be  conveyed  simultaneously  to  all  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  under  conditions  which 
will  make  the  abolition  of  war  a  necessity! 
Hayden  — Hayden,  I  must  get  back  to 
Washington  without  the  delay  of  an  in- 
stant, and  you  must  go  with  me !  We  must 
find  at  once  some  means  of  conveyance! " 

"Give  me  fifteen  minutes  for  making 
the  fuel,  and  I  can  put  you  and  Alice  in 
Washington  within  the  hour,  Mr.  Endicott, 
if  I  can  use  the  aeroplane  which  remains 
uninjured! " 

And,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  started  at 
this  reminder  of  the  instrument  whose 
powers  were  so  new  that  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  possession  he  had  even  forgotten 
to  make  use  of  them,  Colbert  turned  to  the 

"Alice,"  he  said  in  a  voice  too  low  to 
be  overheard  by  the  others,  "almost  six 
months  ago,  on  the  Rhine  road  in  Alsace, 
there  were  three  men  on  whose  lips  the 
same  question  was  trembling.  Racicot,  of 
course,  need  never  have  been  considered. 
But  Travis  told  me  today  that  he  had  asked 
you  that  question,  and  that  you  had  an- 
swered him  favorably;  yet  I  feel  sure, 
from  what  has  happened  since,  that  in  even 
this  he  was  not  telling  the  truth  to  me." 

"He  was  not,  Hayden,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, flushing.  "But  the  third  lips?" 
she  asked  softly. 

"They  were  mine,"  Colbert  answered. 
"But  I  hesitate  now,  as  I  did  then,  to  ask 
for  what  means  so  much  to  me!  " 

"You  might  have  had  it  even  then,  I 
think,"  the  girl's  eyes  met  his  frankly, 
trustfully,  answering  the  light  within  his 
own.  "But  much  more  is  it  yours  since  I 
have  learned  today  to  know  the  aims  and 
hopes  that  guide  you." 

And  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
aeroplane,  with  Hayden  Colbert  in  its 
middle  seat,  and  on  one  side  of  him  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  other  his  daugh- 
ter, rising,  took  its  steady  way,  more  rapid 
than  the  birds,  directly  eastward  toward 
the  National  Capital. 


(THE  end) 


\1.h;  Everlasting 


So  far  away  that  like  a  dream  of  Heaven 

Their  beauty  seems  to  be; 
So  fair  and  pure,  like  a  celestial  fragrance, 

The  west  wind  flying  free; 
Sublime  and  glorious  in  the  sunlight, 

Piercing  the  radiant  dome, ' 
They  stand,  those  conquering  Western 
mountains, 

And  call  their  exiles  home. 

— Louise  Palcy. 
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STRENGTH  OF  WOODEN  TREES 
WITH  ONLY       THEIR  WEIGHT 

Shoe  Trees  Increase  the  Wear 
Value  of  Shoes 

Lightness — Ventilation — and  Adjustment 

are  the  three  most  important  features 
in  a  shoe  tree.  Spaulding's  Fether-Lyte 
Ventilated  Shoe  Trees  embody  these 
points.  They  are  made  from  a  specially 
prepared  fibre.  They  give  maximum 
strength  and  durability,  yet  have  only  % 
the  weight  of  wooden  trees.  This  saving 
in  weight  means  easy  handling  and  great 
convenience  if  travelling. 

Spaulding's  Fether-Lyte  Ventilated 
Shoe  Trees  are  hollow  in  construction, 
causing  all  moisture  in  the  shoe  to  evap- 
orate by  air  circulation. 

Spaulding's  Fether-Lyte  Ventilated 
Shoe  Trees  have  a  very  simple  adjust- 
ment— the  entire  operation  is  but  the  work 
of  a  second  — the  pressure  of  the  thumb. 

You  will  save  the  price  of  these  trees 
on  the  added  life  they  will  give  your  shoes. 
Try  a  pair.     Price  $1.00. 

If  by  chance  your  dealer  doesn't  have 
them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  he 
will  not,  send  for  our  booklet  showing 
styles  and  giving  instructions  how  to 
order  direct  from  us. 

J.  SPAULDING  &  SONS  CO. 
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YOU  can  improve 
your  health  in  thirty 
days  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  Quaker  Oats  you  eat. 

A  great  many  persons 

look  upon  Quaker  Oats  as 
merely  a  delicious  cereal  food 
to  be  eaten  at  breakfast,  but 
millions  of  families  have  found 
that  it  is  much  more;  they  have 
found  that  frequent  and  regular 
eating  of  Quaker  Oats  resulted 
in  clearer  skin,  rosier  cheeks, 
firmer  muscles  and  clearer  and 
more  active  minds;  and  while 
they  have  learned  these  things 
by  experience,  scientists  have 
found  by  investigation, analyses 
and  experiments  that  Quaker 
Oats  contains  the  best  elements 
of  human  food.  It  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  food. 

Begin  with  the  month  of  November  and 
prove  it  in  your  own  family! 

Eat  Quaker  Oats  at  least  once  each  day  during 
this  month ;  vary  the  ways  of  preparing  it  to  suit 
the  taste ;  cut  out  a  corresponding  amount  of 
greasy  foods  and  watch  the  results.  You'll  be 
astonished  at  the  improvement  in  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  family,  and  you'll  continue  to  eat 
it  every  month  in  the  year. 

Thousands  of  good  grocers  will  make  a  special 
display  of  Quaker  Oats  in  November  to  remind 
you  to  do  this ;  millions  of  families  will  be  doing 
the  same  thing ;  repeated  experiences  of  this  kind 
with  the  rosy  cheeks,  firmer  muscles  and  clearer 
brains  that  resulted  have  made  everlasting  friends 
for  Quaker  Oats. 

The  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  eat. 

Quaker  Oats  is  packed  in  the  regular  size  1  0^ 
package ;  in  large  size  Family  packages, 
and  in  hermetically  sealed  tins. 

Ask  your  grocer. 

•p\e  Quaker  Qa^s  G>mPaiTy 
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(  Concluded  from  Page  11) 


In  certain  sections  we  must  look  to  the 
women  for  an  exposure  of  the  graft  system 
in  public  affairs.  The  men  are  either  too 
accustomed  to  it,  or  too  deeply  implicated 
in  it,  to  expose  it.  For  one  thing,  the  moral 
standards  of  men  drop  off  at  the  point 
where  they  get  out  of  sight  of  their  women- 
kind,  and  they  really  do  not  know  any 
better  than  to  lie  some  and  steal  some  out 
of  her  sight— just  as  the  moral  standards  of 
women  behind  their  feminine  scenes  are 
not  so  good  as  they  are  where  men  can  see 
and  judge  them.  So  soon  as  some  rich 
woman  buys  a  newspaper  and  endows  it— 
instead  of  founding  some  kind  of  titmouse 
chair  of  biology  in  a  university — a  news- 
paper with  a  tattling  feminine  tongue 
style,  that  cannot  be  subsidized  by  railroad 
influence  or  city  franchise  purchasers,  or 
even  by  the  prejudices  of  subscribers,  just 
so  soon  we  shall  have  some  lively  times  in 
certain  parts  of  this  country. 

When  women  begin  to  count  the  costs 
of  parks  and  pavements,  estimate  tax 
receipts,  add  up  the  actual  expenses  of 
public  works,  subtract  the  same  from  the 
income  of  the  city  and  publish  the  re- 
sult, we  shall  understand  mysteries  too 
sacred  to  mention  now— as,  for  example, 
how  a  man  who  was  a  penniless  bank- 
rupt elected  to  a  county  office  with  a 
small  salary  is  able,  within  three  or  four 
years,  to  purchase  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  When  women 
are  no  longer  content  with  blind-eyed 
rescue  work,  and  get  over  their  pharisaical 
finickiness  enough  to  find  out  something 
about  the  street  morals  of  our  cities,  we 
shall  learn  how  a  policeman  can  own  an 
expensive  automobile  and  live  in  a  hand- 
some home  on  seventy-five  dollars  a  month. 
Also,  we  shall  know,  approximately,  what 
actually  does  become  of  franchise  money 
paid  in  by  street  railways,  electric-light 
corporations  and  telephone  companies. 
It  will  all  be  written  in  a  staccato  tone  of 
voice,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  effective 
for  that  reason.  It  will  not  be  five  years  be- 
fore women's  clubs  in  some  cities  will  be 
allowed  to  put  marble-topped  drinking 
fountains  at  every  other  street  corner,  at 
the  city's  expense,  if  they  will  only  drop 
the  question  of  why  the  water  tax  is  so  high 
and  why  it  is  mixed  up  with  all  the  other 
taxes  so  that  no  accountant  could  tell  what 
becomes  of  it.  In  short,  a  club  year  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  municipal  arithmetic 
instead  of  the  study  of  Florentine  portrait 
painters  would  advance  the  cause  of 
women's  suffrage  more  than  the  smartest 
book  ever  written  about  it.  A  year's 
application  to  the  railroad  influences  on 
state  politics,  with  candid  and  intelligent 
computation  of  the  same,  would  have  more 
effect  on  a  state  legislature  than  any 
number  of  the  most  convincing  resolutions 
or  memorials. 

What  Printer's  Ink  Will  Do 

There  is  something  funny  about  a  lady 
in  a  lace  waist  and  fancy  skirt  asking  for 
the  ballot;  but  Miss  Tarbell's  exposure  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  her  even 
more  significant  revelations  of  the  high- 
tariff  trust,  are  not  humorous.  A  few 
thousand  equally  well-informed  women, 
with  a  place  to  publish  what  they  discover, 
will  go  far  toward  furnishing  the  price 
of  suffrage.  Once  they  fix  their  amazing 
genius  for  tattling  upon  the  ugly,  bob- 
tailed,  masculine  negligences  in  the  national 
housekeeping,  instead  of  upon  their  own 
cake-recipe  shortcomings,  suffrage  will  be 
actually  offered  as  the  bribe  of  silence. 

This  does  not  imply  that  men  as  citizens 
are  more  corrupt  than  women  will  be  when 
they  become  citizens,  but  that  as  yet 
women  have  no  such  record  for  corruption 
as  men  in  politics,  and  this  gives  them  a 
momentary  advantage  of  a  generation  or 
so  —  for  no  one  can  even  imagine  what  faults 
women  will  develop  as  citizens. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that 
women  could  never  defend  the  country  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  to  the  country's 
defenders  belong  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
citizenship.  This  objection  nearly  always 
comes  from  that  class  of  men  that  has 
charge  of  the  commissary  departments 
during  a  military  era,  departments  that 
could  be  much  better  conducted  by  women 
who  know  more  about  the  value  of  food 


and  clothing.  And  with  women  in  charge, 
these  men  might  also  be  released  to  show  to 
a  better  advantage  upon  the  fighting-line 
of  the  country's  defense  than  they  do  now 
putting  down  their  weaker  womenkind. 

The  ballot  has  already  been  too  care- 
lessly bestowed  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  that  the  next 
generation  is  to  face  will  be  disfranchising 
enough  of  the  people.  And  nothing  should 
be  added  to  the  increasing  political  confu- 
sion of  our  times  by  enfranchising  all  women 
at  once. 

Meanwhile  a  question  of  interest  is,  in 
what  region  of  this  big  country  will  women 
first  obtain  their  rights?  The  general 
impression  was  that  it  would  be  the  West, 
but  this  is  a  mistake  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  for  a  time  there  was  a  premium 
on  votes  in  that  section  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  territories  into  the  Union,  and  be- 
cause men  were  a  trifle  careless  about 
guarding  their  own  particular  liberties 
where  liberties  were  so  cheap.  But  as  the 
West  stiffens  into  definite  self -conscious- 
ness, women  will  find  opposition  to  their 
political  rights  quite  as  strong  there  as  in 
the  East.  The  difference  is  that  the  West- 
ern woman  will  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
such  oppositions.  She  has  acquired  much 
of  the  bucking  bronco's  disposition,  har- 
nessed as  she  has  been  with  the  Western 
man,  and  she  knows  better  than  any  other 
American  woman  the  difference  in  effect 
upon  him  between  bucking  and  shedding 
tears,  which  is  an  essential  thing  to  know 
in  dealing  politically  or  prudently  with  any 
kind  of  man. 

The  South  to  Lead 

But  really  it  is  the  woman  of  the  South 
who  has  the  largest  hope  and  the  best 
chance  of  political  recognition.  This  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  less  opposition 
between  the  sexes  down  there.  Southern 
men  and  women  are  still  very  much  in  love 
with  one  another.  No  other  man  treats 
his  womenkind  with  so  much  kindness  and 
deference. 

And  again,  while  the  women  are  no 
more  the  equal  of  men  in  brains  there  than 
elsewhere,  they  have,  perhaps,  had  more 
leisure  for  self-improvement  than  any  other 
class  of  their  countrywomen— a  leisure 
they  have  not  appreciated  until  within 
recent  years.  The  intelligent  Southern 
woman  "has  now  fewer  prejudices,  broader 
views,  more  common-sense  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  even  though  she  is  not  so 
highly  educated.  She  is,  of  course,  much 
better  informed  and  more  cultivated  than 
the  Southern  man,  which  is  infinitely  to 
his  credit,  because  he  has  been  too  busy 
preserving  her  from  drudgery  and  pro- 
viding her  and  his  children  with  comfort- 
able surroundings  to  cultivate  his  own 
faculties  beyond  the  purely  business  prop- 
ositions involved  in  his  escape  from 
poverty.  This  is  why  he  has  lost  rank 
at  Washington.  His  mind  is  narrow, 
cupidity  has  scorched  him— inevitable 
faults  developed  by  his  dire  distress  and 
need.  It  is  the  Southern  man's  wife 
and  daughters  who  show  most  those 
qualities  which  made  Southern  statesmen 
of  earlier  times  men  of  grace  and  distinc- 
tion. And  our  women  there  probably 
understand  better  than  any  others  the 
gentle  art  of  winning  their  franchise  rights. 
A  suffragette  could  not  be  born  in  this 
section ;  the  most  rabid  dust  we  have  does 
not  make  anything  more  forbidding  in  the 
woman-being  than  a  rather  positive  W.  C. 
T.  U.  lady.  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  con- 
viction has  grown  among  Southern  women 
that  they  must  have  suffrage;  but  there 
is  no  "agitation,"  and  there  never  will  be 
any.  They  will  simply  begin  to  vote  when 
they  all  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  And 
the  men  will  count  the  women's  ballots 
in  with  their  own,  without  any  misgivings 
about  their  women  becoming  less  attract- 
ive or  faithful  because  they  have  taken  a 
notion  to  vote  for  themselves.  This  may 
seem  absurdly  optimistic  to  those  who  do 
not  know  that  it  is  the  first  and  second 
nature  of  every  Southern  man  to  humor 
his  womenkind  in  every  possible  way.  And 
I  stick  to  my  prediction  that  he  will  be  the 
first  man  in  this  country  to  concede  to  her 
the  rights  of  citizenship. 
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THE  20th  century  American  shoe  involves  the  evolution 
of  a  nation.  Its  development  typifies  American  prog- 
ress. No  one  genius  is  responsible  for  its  present 
prestige,  for  no  one  brain  could  solve  the  problems  necessary 
to  its  perfection. 

Yet  to  the  pioneers  of  the  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts 
we  owe  much  and  our  debt  will  never  grow  less.  In  and 
about  Brockton  —  the  home  of  the  Packard — are  compassed 
thousands  of  the  deservedly  highest  paid  shoe  workmen  in  the 
world.  So  far  in  their  work  they  have  sustained  their  reputa- 
tion for  continued  and  unvarying  excellence.  Of  them  it 
might  be  said, ' '  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  improvement. ' ' 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  male  workers,  while  they 
cost  more,  make  the  best  men's  shoes,  which  is  why  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  our  large  factory 
are  men.  We  strive  to  incorporate  in  the  Packard  the 
essentials  of  an  ideal  shoe  —  one  that  will  stand  up  under 
both  town  and  country  wear. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial.  You  should  wear  the 
Packard  —  you  owe  it  to  your  feet  and  your  purse. 

Ask  your  dealer,  no  matter  where.    Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

M.  A.  PACKARD  COMPANY 

BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"Concrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

A  Book  sent  Free  to  Home 
Owners  and  Home  Builders 

This  1  68-page  book  tells  of  the  smaller  uses  of  concrete  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  home.  It  is  a  suggestive,  practical  book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  suburbanite  and  farmer  in  the  United  States  —  one  that  will 
teach  you  that  the  real  success  of  concrete  construction  —  the  permanent  suc- 
cess—  depends  upon  whether  the  best  cement  is  used  in  making  the  concrete. 
Send  for  this  book  today. 


PORTLAND 


is  the  product  of  plants  having  the  largest  output  in  the  world ;  the  cement  that  is 
being  used  in  the  Panama  Canal;  the  cement  that  is  made  from  the  real  cement 
materials;  the  cement  that  is  always  pure  and  uniform  and  made  only  in  one  grade. 

Other  books  on  the  subject  of  concrete  construction,  available  to  all  who  are  interested,  include: 

Concrete  House*  and  Cottages,  Vol.  1.  Large  Houses  ....  $1.00 

Vol.  II.  Small  Houses  ....  1.00 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction      .........  1.00 

Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction  (delivery  charge)  .10 

Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction    1.00 

Concrete  Cottages   Free 

Concrete  Country  Residences  (out  of  print)   2.00 

Largest  Output  of  any  Cement  Jl^^^s.  "         ^  Au^TriteT*'  ^  ^ 

Company  in  the  World.    Over  THE  ATLAS  P0RT1  AND  CFMENT  CO. 

50,000  Barrels  per  day  g /fejg ft'i Jl.iul  ll^Uft  1         DEPT  62.  30  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 


NONE  JUSTASGOOD 


The  Stearns— The  Safest 
Car  That's  Made 


Some  people  say  we  spend  too  much  on  the 
Stearns.  They  say  and  believe  that  a  lower 
cost  buys  as  good  a  car  as  they  want. 

But  they  outgrow  those  opinions.  The 
eventual  car  is  always  a  Stearns  for  the  man 
who  wants  the  best. 

Some  buy  it  for  safety,  some  for  its  power, 
some  for  its  beautiful  lines.  And  they  in- 
variably find  that  lower-priced  cars  cost 
more  than  the  Stearns  in  the  end. 

Our  Extravagant  Costs 

Our  costs,  it  is  true,  are  extravagant.  Our 
steel  is  made  from  imported  ores. 

Our  annular  ball  bearings  cost  three  times 
the  ordinary. 

Some  of  our  parts  are  twice  as  strong  as 
is  necessary  —  the  parts  on  which  safety 
depends. 

We  spend  $40,000  per  year  on  our  experi- 
ment department  —  seeking  to  get  our  parts 
stronger  and  better. 

Every  important  part  is  made  in  our  fac- 
tory—  made  without  regard  to  cost. 

On  many  a  part  we  spend  ten  times  what 
we  need  to  — just  to  get  the  limit  of  strength. 

But  Note  the  Result 

The  Stearns  is  the  sturdiest  car  on  the 
market. 


It  grows  better  with  use.  A  Stearns  is 
usually  at  its  zenith  after  15,000  miles. 

A  Stearns  owner  doesn't  change  cars  each 
season.  We  get  out  no  annual  models. 
You  see  no  second-hand  Stearns.  And  no 
owner  has  yet  worn  out  a  Stearns  car  unless 
he  has  misused  and  abused  it. 

Every  owner  of  a  motor  car  envies  the 
Stearns.  Yet  the  Stearns  will  cost  less,  in 
the  long  run,  than  most  of  the  cheaper  cars. 

The  Ultimate  Car 

There  was  a  time — during  the  days  of  ex- 
periment—  when  it  was  well  to  buy  cheaper 
cars. 

Every  year  brought  many  improve- 
ments. Styles  and  mechanisms  were 
constantly  changing.  A  high-grade  car,  as 
well  as  a  low-grade,  might  be  out  of  date 
in  a  year. 

But  those  days  are  over.  Engineers 
scarcely  dream  of  anything  better  than  the 
Stearns  as  made  today. 

Now  the  wisest  way  is  to  buy  a  car  to  keep 
till  you  wear  it  out. 

The  man  who  does  that  wants  the  Stearns. 
He  wants  the  power  — the  wonderful  reserve 
power  —  that  more  than  meets  every  require- 
ment. 


The  Ultimate  Car 


30-60  H.  P.  Chassis  with  Limousine  Body 

He  wants  safety  and  he  wants  durability. 
He  wants  the  car  that  costs  least  by  the 
year,  not  the  car  that  costs  least  at  the  start. 

The  man  who  seeks  such  things,  if  he  inves- 
tigates, will  invariably  choose  the  Stearns. 

Our  Beautiful  Styles 

Pride  of  ownership,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  led  people  to  buy  the  Stearns.  It 
looks  the  aristocrat.  And  the  name  has  long 
stood  for  the  best  that  exists  in  motordom. 

But  there  is  no  fame  without  reason.  We 
want  you  to  know  how,  in  thirteen  years,  the 
Stearns  has  become  what  it  is. 


The  facts  are  all  told  in  our  catalog, 
you  send  us  this  coupon  for  it  ? 


A  Reminder 
The  F.  B.  Stearns  Co., 

(Member  A.  L.  A.  AT.)    Cleveland,  Ohio 


Will 


Please  mail  me  the  Catalog  No.  42. 


Name 
Address 
Town  .... 


A  Popular  Model 

30-60  H.  P.  Chassis  with  Toy  Tonneau  Body  —  either  shaft  or  side  chain  drive 

"The  White  Line  Radiator  Belongs  to  the  Stearns" 
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I.  "Shaving's  a  torture  t 
with  my  tender  skin." 


Hi 
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2.  "What!  No 
more  new  blades. 
What  a  nuisance ! 


3.  "  Hello,  here's 
this  sample  of  Colgate's 
Rapid-Shave  Powder. 
'  Rapid,'  eh !  " 


4.  "  It's  got  to  be  a 
'  rapid  shave '  for  me 
this  morning.  Only  a 
dull  blade  too." 


-A 


The  Powder  that 
Shortens  the  Shave 

Only  two  motions  —  just  sprinkle  the  wet  brush, 
lather  your  face. 

Softening —  Soothing — Sanitary 

Fresh  soap  with  every  shave.    No  soap  that  touches 
brush  or  skin  is  used  again.    No  rubbing  soap  on 
face,  no  making  lather  in  cup. 


Aseptic  and  Germicidal 

Hathaway  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
"I  have  examined  Colgate's  Rapid- Shave  Powder,  purchased 
on  the  open  market,  and  find  it  to  be  notably  free  from 
uncombined  alkali. 

"It  is  aseptic,  and  as  used  for  shaving.it  is  germicidal. 
July  10,  1909.      (Signed)    FRANK  B.  GALL1  VAN,  Ph.  D. 
(Reports  of  other  eminent  chemists  given  on  request) 


r 
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Best  for  a  safety  razor.  Every  bit  of  powder  is 
worked  into  lather.  No  soap  clings  to  razor's  edge. 

The  quickest  and  cleanest  way  of  mak 
ing  a  lather  as  lasting  and  delightful  as 
that  made  by  our  famous  Shaving  Stick. 

Trial  box  sent  for  4c. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  P,  55  John  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
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5.  "'Sprinkle  a  little 
powder  on  the  wet  brush?' 
Simple,  isn't  it?" 


6.  "'Lather  your  face?' 
MY!  that's  fine.  It  certainly 
is  rapid." 


7.  "Isn't  this  smooth! 
And  I  thought  the  blade 
was  dull." 


8.  "The  blade  did  pull 
yesterday.  It  must  be  this 
powder  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference." 


9.  "Plenty  of  time  for 
breakfast  this  morning.  I 
only  wish  I  had  another  face 
to  shave!" 
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More  Than  a 
Million  and  a  Quarter 
Circulation  Weekly 


Copyright,  1009,  B.  Kuppenheiiner  &  Co. 


Not  alone  style — though  they  lead  in  new  ideas;  not  alone  fabric-value — though  the  cloth  is  the  cream 
of  the  looms;  not  alone  tailoring  and  fit — though  their  workmanship  is  unequalled. 

It's  the  altogether  perfection  of  Kuppenheimer  Clothes  that  makes  them  the  choice  of  men  who  know 
what  is  best  and  all  that  is  best  in  seasonable  garments. 

Our  Book,  Styles  for  Men,  sent  upon  request. 

The  House  ©f  Koppeohelmer 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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Everyman's  Car  at  Last 


1910  Brush 


Think  of  it-$485  for  the  best-built,  most  thor- 
oughly proven,  easiest-riding,  most  econom- 
ical, handiest  small  automobile  in  the  world ! 


The  New  Brush  Runabout  not  only  out- 
classes all  small  cars,  but  is  far  ahead  of  its  own 
previous  high  standard. 

Even  though  we  have  learned  the  lessons  all  manu- 
facturers have  to  learn  by  experience  —  even  though 
we  have  manufacturing  facilities  as  nearly  perfect  as 
money  and  brains  can  make  them  —  still  we  could  not 
build  a  car  of  the  quality  of  the  1910  Brush  if  we 
merely  imitated  the  big  cars  with  all  their  complicated 
parts  and  all  parts  necessarily  smaller  and  weaker. 

Here's  where  the  genius  of  the  designer  counts. 
The  Brush  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  only 
Runabout  built  in  America. 

The  new  1910  Brush  is  not  a  designer's  dream  but 
result  of  years  of  experience  and  a  knowledge 
acquired  by  manufacturing  3,000  Brushes  that  are  in 
daily  use.  It  is  a  car  which  with  one  chassis  adapts  itself 
perfectly  by  change  of  bodies  to  a  hundred  different  uses. 

It  is  a  car  new  in  power,  smoothness,  speed  and 
looks  but  built  on  proven  principles  by  an  organization 
already  perfected. 

The  Brush  has  the  fewest  possible  parts  but  they  are 
of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  stand  the  hardest  knocks. 

Simplicity  makes  it  possible  to  build  the  car 
right  and  still  sell  it  at  this  wonderful  price. 


real 
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As  for  reliability,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  Brush  and  any  of  the  small  imitations  of  larger 
multi-cylinder  cars. 

With  the  new  Brush  you  get  single-cylinder 
simplicity,  reliability,  light  weight,  low  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption,  low  tire  expense  with  four-cylinder 
power  and  smoothness. 

Its  new  balanced  motor  runs  as  quietly  as  a  four- 
cylinder  and  is  as  flexible.     Its  power  is  astonishing. 

The  most  wonderful  improvement  in  Motor  Car 
Construction  in  years. 

While  the  balanced  motor  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  1910  Brush,  we  have  made  numerous 
other  improvements  and  refinements. 

Here  are  some  of  them  :  wheel-base  lengthened  6 
inches;  more  graceful  and  rakish  lines;  Mercedes  type 
radiator ;  new  selective  control ;  universal  coupling- 
shaft;  improved  dust-proof  commutator;  multiple  disc 
low  and  reverse  clutches ;  transmission  control  levers 
entirely  housed  and  oil-tight;  more  quiet  muffler. 

In  our  magnificent  new  plant,  we  make  every 
part  of  the  Brush  except  the  wheels,  tires  and  elec- 
tric equipment.  The  Brush  buyer  pays  no  middle- 
man's or  parts-maker's  profit. 


READ   THE  SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor — 10  H.  P.,  balanced  single  cylinder, 
four-cycle,  vertical,  4"  x  5",  water  cooled; 
located  in  front  under  hood ;  every  part  in- 
stantly accessible  ;  three  point  suspension. 

Balancing  —  After  balancing  by  the  usual 
counterweights,  one  extra  loaded  balance  gear, 
driven  by  a  crankshaft  gear,  is  applied,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  take  out  all  of  the  vibration 
due  to  reciprocating  weight  and  in  addition 
most  (or  at  times  all)  of  the  torque  vibration 
—  theoretically  in  better  balance  than  a  four- 
cylinder  motor. 

Transmission  —  Internal  gear  type,  perfectly 
quiet;  entirely  enclosed  and  absolutely  oil-tight. 

Cooling —  Mercedes  type  radiator,  on  Briscoe 
thermo-syphon  system,  eliminating  pump. 

Drive  —  Double  side  chains  to  rear  wheels. 


Control — Single  hand-lever  of  selective  ac- 
tion for  all  speeds;  spark  and  throttle  under 
steering-wheel ;  foot-pedal  releases  clutch  with- 
out touching  the  hand-lever,  and  also  applies 
the  brake.  This  clutch  release  by  the  foot  is 
one  of  the  fine  features  of  the  Brush  and  is  found 
on  no  other  low-priced  car. 

Steering  Gear  —  Another  exceptional  fea- 
ture ;  internal  reducing  spur  gear,  slow  and 
powerful  at  straight-ahead  and  accelerating  as 
the  wheel  turns ;  entirely  enclosed  and  oil-tight. 

Axles  and  Frames  —  Oil-treated,  selected 
wood,  oak,  hickory  and  maple;  wonderful  for 
strength,  durability  and  lightness. 

Springs  —  Spiral,  located  at  extreme  four 
corners ;  absolutely  the  easiest  riding  springs  on 
any  car  and  mechanically  impossible  to  break. 


BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO., 


Brakes  —  Internal  expanding  in  rear  sprocket 
hubs. 

Wheels  —  Artillery,  with  28"  x  3"  pneumatic 
tires. 

Wheel-Base  —  SO  inches. 

Tread—  56".    For  Southern  trade  60". 

Equipment  —  Tools, tire  kit,  3oil  lamps,  horn. 

Color  —  Maroon,  except  coupe. 

Body —  Divided  seat ;  trimmed  in  high-grade 
leather.  Platform  on  rear,  as  pictured  above, 
with  equipment  $485.00. 

Six  special  bodies,  furnished  on  order,  at 
extra  prices,  as  follows  :  rear  platform  with 
steel  tool  box  ;  rear  compartment  with  remov- 
able steel  deck  ;  single  or  double  rumble  with 
wooden  tool  box  ;  racer  type ;  coupfi. 

Speed  —  35  miles  an  hour,  except  racer  type, 
which  has  special  gearing. 

1031  BALTIMORE  AVE., 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 
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Everyman's  Car — 

Merchants 
Physicians 
Salesmen 
Corporations 
Contractors 
Farmers 
Clubmen 
Suburbanites 
The  Young  Folks— 

The  Brush  knows  no 
class ;  there  is  no  limit  to 
its  usefulness.  A  tried, 
proven  automobile  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  a 
good  horse  and  buggy. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Model  D  28 


Model  D  Coupe 


Model  D  26 


Brush  Runabout  Co.,  1031  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  the  new  Brush  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

City 

State  
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Get  This  Wear  Insurance 
With  Your  Hose 


There  is  no  need  at  all 
for  hose  to  wear  out 
as  ordinary  hose  do 
— no    need  for 
k     darning  each 
k. 

nd  there 
is  no  need 


to  wear  coarse  and  cumbersome  hose  to 
get  hose  that  wear  as  they  should — to  get  6 
pairs  of  hose  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months. 

No  man,  woman  or  child  will  ever  want 
finer  hose  than  4 1  Holeproof"  after  once  wear- 
ingit— after  "Holeproof"  has  shown  its  worth. 

No  unguaranteed  hose  was  ever  softer — 
more  comfortable  or  more  stylish. 

See  What  We  Pay 
For  Yarn 

We  use  no  common  yarn.  The  cotton  from 
which  our  yarn  is  made  is  imported  from 
Egypt  and  from  the  Sea  Island  district. 

It  costs  us  an  average  of  63c  per  lb. 

We  could  buy  cotton  yarns  for  almost 
half  what  we  pay. 

But  "Holeproof"  would  not  then  be  the 
most  for  the  money  —  it  would  be  heavy  and 
coarse.  We  see  that  each  pair  of  Holeproof 
Hose  is  better  than  any  other  make. 

Note  What  We  Spend 
For  Inspection 

To  this  end  we  employ  80  people  to  in- 
spect every  pair.  They  do  nothing  else.  A 
pair  that's  not  up  to  our  standard  is  instantly 
thrown  out. 

This  costs  $30,000  a  year. 

But  it's  one  of  the  things  that  insures  you 
good  hose. 

When  a  maker  sells  four  million  pairs  in 
a  year  he  can  afford  to  spend  more  for  his 
quality. 


Holeproof  J^Hpsiery  Co. 
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Holeproof  J^Hosiory  Ca 


Holeproof  .^.Hosiery  Co  ] 
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Holeproof  J^Hosie^^ryXo. 


The  Widest  Choice  in 
Weights  and  Colors 

No  other  hose  that  we  know  are  made  in  so 
many  attractive  colors  for  fall  and  winter  wear. 

No  other  give  such  a  wide  choice  in  weights. 

The  dealers  are  showing  the  new  fall  hose 
now.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  what  they're  like. 

But  Look  for  "Holeproof" 
on  the  Toe 

'  'Holeproof ' '  is  the  original  guaran- 
teed hose.  3 1  years  were  spent  in  per- 
fecting it.  No  amateur  maker  with 
less  experience  can  make  hose  even 
one-half  so  good. 

There  are  scores  of  poor  imitations. 
Look  at  the  toe  for  the  name  "Hole- 
proof." If  "Holeproof"  isn't  there  the 
hose  are  not  genuine — not  the  origi- 
nal— not  what  you  asked  for  and  want. 

Genuine  "Holeproof"  is  Sold 
in  Your  Town 

We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names 
on  request  or  we'll  ship  direct, 
where  we  have  no  dealer,  charges 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Cut  out  the  size  and  price  list  below  as 
a  memo  and  see  that  the  box  bears  the 
trademark  shown.  Write  for  free  book, 
"How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 
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Holeproof  Sox  -  6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium  and  light  weight.  Black, 
black  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark  tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue,  green,  gun-metal  and  mode.  Sizes,  9  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a 
size  and  weight  in  a  box.    All  one  color  or  assorted  as  desiied. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight) —  6  pairs,  $2.  Mercerized.  Same 
colors  as  above. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox  — 6  pairs,  $3.  Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light 
weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light 
blue,  green,  gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.    Sizes,  9lo  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fashioned  Sox— 6  pairs,  $3.  Same  colors  and  sizes 
as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Silk  Sox— 3  pairs  for  $2.  Guaranteed  for  three  months.  «  ar- 

ranled  pure  silk. 

Holeproof  Stockings  6  pairs.  $2.  Medium  weight.  Black,  tan,  black 
with  white  feet,  pearl  gray,  lavender, light  blue  and  navy  blue. 

Sizes  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3.  Finished  like 
silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan,  black,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue  and  navy  blue.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  nails,  $2.    Black  and  tan. 
Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes,  5  toll. 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings  —6  pails.  $2.  Black  and  tan. 
Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to         Ree.  U.  S.  Pat. 
These  are  the  best  children's  hose  made  todav.  Office.  1*06 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

362  Fourth  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Social  Engineer 


ALL  over  the  United  States,  just  now, 
ZA    people  are  trying  to  solve  what  is  £ 
known  as  the  "problem  of  our  cities" 
—trying  to  find  ways  of  running  our  cities  ILLUSTRATION 
ably  and  honestly.    In  one  place  dishonest 

officials  are  being  prosecuted.  In  another,  reform  opposes  corruption  at  the  polls. 
Every  important  American  center  has  today  some  sort  of  activity  looking  toward  a 
better  city ;  and  everybody  is  thinking  better  cities,  which  is  a  pretty  sound  indication 
that  better  cities  are  bound  to  come. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  important  factors  in  this  problem,  anyway,  no  matter 
what  the  city  or  where  it  is  situated. 

First,  a  city,  town  or  even  a  village  exists  because  of  its  business  interests. 
Manufacturing,  trade  and  shipping  have  made  it  what  it  is.  Were  there  no  commerce 
there  could  be  no  city,  that's  clear  enough. 

Second,  this  business  rests  on  the  men  who  have  made  the  city  and  keep  it  going. 
It  rests  on  mechanics  as  well  as  manufacturers.  The  clerk  is  a  business  man  no  less 
than  the  merchant,  and  a  switchman  in  the  yards  does  his  share  along  with  the  railroad 
president.  All  are  business  men  in  the  broad  sense,  and  their  commercial  ability  builds 
the  city. 

Third,  while  these  men  are  permitted  to  make  our  cities  physically  and  commercially, 
they  have  seldom  had  a  hand  in  running  them  as  cities ;  and  there  much  of  the  trouble 
lies.  City  management  has  been  left  to  politicians  of  small  business  capacity.  The 
railroad  president,  assuming  that  running  a  city  is  somehow  different  from  running 
trains,  has  stuck  to  his  own  business.  Or,  if  he  became  interested  in  city  affairs,  and 
wanted  to  give  some  of  his  executive  ability  to  better  administration,  he  had  to  go  into 
politics  to  do  it.  Usually  he  had  to  go  in  alone.  Politics  is  radically  different  from 
business.  Any  broad  plans  for  sound  administration,  such  as  he  would  apply  to  the 
running  of  a  railroad,  needed  time  to  work  out.  While  he  was  trying  to  show  genuine 
results  the  politicians  were  trying  to  discredit  him.  And  they  usually  succeeded,  for 
they  had  all  the  arts  and  most  of  the  machinery  to  manipulate  that  surface  public 
opinion  which  turns  such  issues. 

In  the  end,  probably,  the  railroader  went  back  to  his  own  shop,  where  comprehensive 
plans  could  be  worked  out  with  certainty  and  in  peace.  Or  if  he  stayed  in  politics  it 
was  likely  for  another  purpose  altogether  —  namely,  to  see  that  nothing  whatever  was 
really  done  in  matters  affecting  his  own  business  interests. 

Business  Methods  in  City  Government 

TN  SOME  older  countries  public  service  is  organized  with  a  view  to  giving  congenial 
-L  work  to  men  who  have  been  successful  in  business  life.  In  return  for  part  of  their 
time  and  ability  a  definite  road  to  social  advancement  is  offered. 

In  our  own  country  public  service  has  offered  hardly  anything  to  business  men. 
There  hasn't  been  compensation  in  it,  nor  the  fun  got  out  of  other  work,  nor  any 
particular  honor,  nor  even  the  chance  to  work  quietly  and  get  things  done  for  the  sake 
of  good  work— which  is  all  that  a  great  many  able  men  would  ask.  The  public  official's 
subordinates  have  been  of  a  different  sort  from  those  who  worked  for  him  in  business, 
and  he  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  power  to  "hire  and  fire."  In  business,  getting 
an  appropriation  for  urgent  work  may  be  only  a  matter  of  days.  In  city  affairs,  years 
might  be  needed.  Worst  of  all,  there  has  been  no  popular  good  will  behind  the  business 
man  who  ventured  into  public  service— on  the  contrary,  his  business  connections 
roused  suspicion. 
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Today,  however,  there  is  a  new  sentiment 
at  work  all  over  the  United  States.    For  five 
years  or  more  the  American  people  have 
MAYO       BUNKER       been  reading  and  thinking  about  business 

questions.  Corporations  have  been  investi- 
gated and  methods  of  great  business  leaders  laid  bare.  The  public  has  seen  business 
handled  in  the  mass,  has  followed  tremendous  constructive  projects,  and  has  learned 
what  makes  our  industrial  machinery  so  effective.  There  has  been  some  blame,  but 
on  the  whole  true  business  ability  has  won  commendation;  and  the  upshot  has  been  to 
set  higher  standards  for  the  business  world  without  greatly  hampering  efficiency. 

These  new  standards,  in  turn,  must  now  work  out  in  our  public  affairs  everywhere. 
What  is  good  for  putting  a  railroad  on  a  paying  basis,  people  reason,  must  also  be 
good  for  running  a  city.  So,  finally,  it  looks  as  though  the  ability  that  makes  our  cities 
might  have  a  chance  to  help  in  their  administration. 

Just  at  present  an  important  point  seems  to  be  to  get  these  men  actually  working 
for  the  cities— to  bring  the  man  and  the  job  together.  There  are  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  The  business  man  shrinks  from  politics,  and  politicians  look  sideways  at 
the  business  man.  But  the  difficulties  are  being  met  in  various  ways  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  general  trend  is  toward  something  both  new  and  solid  in  city  administration. 

The  Boston  Movement  for  a  Better  City 

THE  chief  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  explain  a  plan  of  organization  that  has  been 
followed  recently  in  Boston.  Under  this  scheme,  dozens  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  attorneys  and  other  men  of  affairs  are  giving  part  of  their  time  to  the  city's 
interests.  They  have  no  concern  with  politics,  either — the  work  is  all  along  normal 
business  lines.  Behind  them  stands  an  organization  of  several  thousand  other  business 
men  who  finance  the  work. 

Boston's  plan  was  based  on  experience  in  several  other  cities,  as  well  as  upon  sound 
principles  learned  in  the  management  of  men  in  business  relations.  Therefore,  it  not 
only  is  suggestive  to  other  communities,  but  has  practical  value  for  anybody  organizing 
and  managing  people  in  business. 

For  several  years,  now,  Boston  has  been  trying  to  express  itself  in  a  "movement." 
It  wants  to  improve  its  commercial  conditions,  and  attract  new  industries  and  trade. 
All  New  England  stands  behind  the  Hub  in  this. 

New  England  is  somewhat  peculiar,  commercially.  It  is  to  the  United  States  what 
Old  England  is  to  the  world.  New  England  produces  few  raw  materials  of  importance, 
and  has  no  coal  for  power.  Yet  it  makes  high-class  goods  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
despite  competition  from  newer  industrial  sections  that  have  great  natural  advantages. 
The  South,  for  instance,  has  abundant  cotton  and  New  England  cannot  compete  with 
it  in  cheap  fabrics;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  best  cloth,  Southern  cotton  goes  to 
Massachusetts  to  be  made  up.  The  same  with  shoes.  Cheaper  grades  are  manufactured 
in  the  Middle  West,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  best  shoes  are  made  around  Boston. 
New  England  lies  farthest  from  the  raw  materials  of  the  West,  and  also  from  its  markets. 
A  dozen  other  ports  are  drawing  away  its  ocean  trade,  and  it  lies  off  the  main  continental 
railroad  routes.  Yet  it  holds  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  trade  despite  disadvantages, 
largely  because  it  has  exceptionally  skillful  mechanics  for  making  high  class  goods. 

At  the  outset  several  schemes  for  exploiting  Boston  were  set  afoot  by  politicians. 
Perceiving  a  demand,  they  supplied  it.  Money  was  collected  from  business  interests, 
but  spent  in  ways  that,  it  is  said,  were  not  easy  to  trace.  These  projects  were  worth 
what  they  cost,  however,  for  they  roused  interest  and  led  business  men  to  take  a  hand 
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themselves.  Now  the  Hub  has  a 
broad  plan  for  advancing  itself 
and  New  England  generally  on 
a  platform  that  runs  something 
like  this: 

New  England  can  hold  her  pres- 
ent industries,  expand  them,  and 
attract  others  of  a  fine  character 
so  long  as  she  has  high-class  work- 
men. 

Good  wages  do  much  to  hold 
good  workmen,  but  favorable  liv- 
ing conditions  are  also  necessary. 
A  skilled  mechanic  should  be  able 
to  live  on  his  earnings  in  healthful, 
pleasant  surroundings,  educate 
his  children,  and  save  something 
for  old  age.  The  community  owes 
him  this  much.  If  he  doesn't  get 
it  directly  in  proper  conditions, 
the  community  will  have  to  give 
it  to  him  indirectly  in  charity,  at 
greater  cost. 

So  it  is  proposed  to  apply  strict 
business  methods  to  making  Bos- 
ton a  better  place  for  working- 
people  to  live,  and  better  for 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to 
do  business. 

Industrial  health  is  an  enor- 
mous item.  Boston  loses  ten 
million  dollars  yearly  in  work, 
wages  and  lives  through  tubercu- 
losis alone,  it  is  estimated.  To 
stop  that  leak  and  others  like  it 
the  business  men  have  set  out  to 
organize  the  best  health  depart- 
ment obtainable,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  factories  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions, water,  food  supplies  and 
housing. 

Another  large  item  is  industrial 
war.  This  means  not  only  labor 
troubles  and  strikes,  but  quarrels 
between  business  men  themselves. 

Trade  Schools 

THERE  is  a  large  factory  in 
Boston,  employing  three  thou- 
sand union  men.  It  is  the  chief 
competitor  in  its  line  of  the  Trust, 
which  employs  non-union  labor. 
That  factory  had  a  weekly  pay- 
roll running  from  $26,000  to 
$29,000.  A  small  union  struck 
for  wages  that,  the  manufacturers 
held,  were  unjust,  and  for  a  whole 
year  the  factory  was  practically 
snut  down,  its  pay-roll  dropping 
to  $9000.  This  represented  a 
direct  loss  to  the  workmen  of  a 
million  dollars.  Every  retail  mer- 
chant in  Boston  felt  the  loss. 
Arbitration  might  not  only  pre- 
vent such  a  loss,  but  might  in- 
crease that  factory's  activity,  or 
assure  conditions  that  would  bring 
in  other  factories.  Arbitration  is 
applied  to  the  costly  disputes  of 
business  men  over  contracts,  with 
their  consequent  delay  and  loss 
through  litigation.  By  establish- 
ing better  conditions,  and  giving 
employers  and  employees  both  a 
truer  sense  of  what  industrial  war 
means,  it  is  planned  to  keep  the 
one  out  of  the  streets  and  the 
other  out  of  the  courts. 

Still  another  item  is  industrial 
education.  It  is  planned  to  train 
boys  and  girls  for  their  work  in 
life,  developing  not  only  their 
minds,  but  their  skill,  strength 
and  character.  Massachusetts 
already  has  the  finest  public- 
school  equipment  for  industrial 
training,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  it.  The  earning  capacity 
of  working  men  and  women  also 
will  be  increased  by  trade  courses 
at  evening  classes  and  part-time 
schools. 

Briefly,  the  business  men  of 
Boston,  banded  together,  propose 
to  adjust  the  whole  city's  social 
and  industrial  forces  so  that 
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IN  ITTIBLOO,  which  is  known  to  fame  as  an  Eskimo  town  with  an  opera  name,  lived  a 
maiden  fair  as  the  morning  dew  with  a  name  that  sounded  like  Evaloo.    She  was  round  and 
chunky  and  coy  and  fat  —  words  fail,  so  we'll  just  let  it  go  at  that. 

She  was  barely  fourteen  and  the  village  belle,  and  the  list  of  her  charms  would  be  hard  to 
tell.  But  a  score  of  her  suitors  declared  her  nice,  as  she  served  them  blubber  on  chunks  of  ice 
at  the  afternoon  teas,  which  were  quite  au  fait,  in  her  father's  igloo  on  Baffin's  Bay. 

Old  Woogli,  her  dad,  had  made  his  pile  by  running  a  corner  in  walrus  ile.  He  owned  two 
sledges,  a  lot  of  loot,  forty  dogs  and  a  musket  that  wouldn't  shoot.  As  he  often  said,  with  an 
oily  grin,  old  John  D.  Midas  had  nothing  on  him. 

When  you  figure  the  charms  of  the  maiden  shy,  plus  the  scads  that  old  Woogli  had  there 
laid  by,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Husky  crew  spent  their  Arctic  evenings  with  Evaloo.  But 
she  never  saw  any  of  them  alone,  for  old  Woogli  himself  was  her  chaperone. 

Well,  into  the  village  from  far  away,  one  summer  forenoon  about  half-past  May,  strode  a 
youth  as  fair  as  a  winter  moon,  with  a  busted  sledge  and  a  bum  harpoon.  He  had  nice,  round 
features  and  long,  black  locks,  but  'twas  plain  to  see  he  was  on  the  rocks. 

Tripping  forth  on  the  ice  to  a  small  igloo,  to  collect  back  rent,  came  Evaloo.  As  she  rounded 
a  turn  with  a  rolling  grace  the  girl  and  the  Husky  came  face  to  face.  For  a  moment  he  paused, 
while  his  tongue  was  tied.    Then,  "You're  mine!"  he  exclaimed.    "Sure  thing,"  she  sighed. 

With  her  hand  in  his  she  retraced  her  way  to  where,  in  his  igloo,  old  Woogli  lay.  "He's 
mine  and  I'm  his'n,"  the  lady  cried.  To  which  the  old  miser  at  once  replied:  "Not  so  fast. 
This  is  rather  a  serious  biz.    Will  you  kindly  explain  who  this  person  is  ?  " 

"I  am  Oo-que-ah,  son  of  Pen-ni-wok,"  said  the  lad,  "and  I'm  walking  from  Annatok  in 
search  of  a  job,  for  I  got  the  can  and  my  father  advised  me:  'Go  North,  young  man.'  Then 
he  fitted  me  out  with  some  new  fur  togs,  a  shotgun,  a  sledge  and  a  pair  of  dogs,  some  spears, 
a  whip  with  a  cracking  lash,  a  hunting-knife  and  four  cents  in  cash.  And  he  said,  as  I  left  for 
the  Northern  pack,  if  I  didn't  make  good  I  needn't  come  back.  There's  really  but  little  for  m: 
to  say  in  addition  to  this.    I'm  on  my  way." 

Old  Woogli's  eyes  got  so  bright  at  that  you  could  almost  see  them  behind  the  fat.  But  he 
cautiously  asked  :  "  Where  are  all  your  traps  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  lost  them,"  said  Oo-que-ah,  "  shooting 
craps.    I  have  nothing  left  I  could  give  in  pledge,  save  a  bum  harpoon  and  a  busted  sledge. 

But  I've  two  strong  arms  and  a  girl  adored  "    Old  Woogli  rose  up  in  his  wrath  and  roared: 

"Well,  of  all  the  crust!  Beat  it,  now!  Take  a  walk!  And  you  needn't  stop  this  side  of 
Annatok.    If  you  ever  show  up  here  again,  you  dub,  I'll  beat  in  your  slats  with  a  walrus  club." 

It  was  four  hours  later  we  met  the  lad,  and,  believe  me,  he  surely  was  feeling  sad.  Then 
I  saw  his  physique  and  I  cried:  "Look  here!  You're  the  huskiest  Husky  I've  seen  this  year. 
You  can  go  with  us  where  the  Pole  may  be."    He  replied:  "I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me." 

Well,  you've  read  how  we  won  our  race  with  Fate  —  I  wired  it  myself,  at  a  fair  space  rate. 
And  you've  seen  how  Oo-que-ah,  no  longer  gay,  was  among  those  present  that  April  day. 
But  the  sequel  has  been  to  this  day  deferred  because  of  the  tolls  —  fifty  cents  a  word. 

Old  Woogli  sat  by  his  door  one  day  —  a  year  had  gone — it  was  half-past  May  —  when  he 
heard  a  shouting,  and,  looking  forth,  saw  a  strange  procession  come  from  the  North.  At  its 
head  was  Oo-que-ah,  whose  lordly  strut  led  the  other  Huskies  to  Woogli's  hut. 

He'd  a  sledge,  and  a  boat,  and  a  canvas  tent,  and  some  fourteen  dogs,  and  a  copper  cent, 
and  two  rifles,  a  shotgun  that  glistened  blue,  and  a  dozen  harpoons,  and  some  powder,  too,  and 
some  loading  tools,  and  a  bunch  of  spears,  and  enough  dead  walrus  to  last  two  years.  They 
laid  the  stuff  on  the  shining  ice,  where  it  certainly  looked  extremely  nice.  Then,  as  Woogli 
feasted  his  eyes  in  bliss,  Oo-que-ah  spoke  briefly  in  words  like  this: 

"I've  come  back,  you  see,  for  my  dear  Evaloo;  and  you'll  note,  you  old  lobster,  I'm  richer 
than  you.  We'll  be  married  in  just  half  an  hour  by  the  clock,  and  she  starts  out  soon  after  for 
far  Annatok.  If  you're  good  I  may  leave  you  a  share  of  this  pelf.  If  you  kick  I  shall  certainly 
keep  it  myself.  And  when  I  get  time  —  which  I'll  certainly  do  —  I'll  hand  a  few  financial  wallops 
to  you.  And  you'd  better  remember  from  henceforth  you'll  be  just  merely  a  piker  in  contrast  to  me." 

Old  Woogli  considered,  then  lifted  his  head.    "I  always  intended  her  for  you,"  he  said. 

And  Ittibloo  now  will  be  known  to  fame  as  the  town  where  sweet  Evaloo  changed  her  name. 


everybody  who  lives  and  works 
there  will  have  a  good  grasp  of 
the  bread-and-butter  situation. 
After  that  has  been  accomplished 
the  political  situation  will  un- 
doubtedly take  care  of  itself. 

So,  the  enterprise  has  been  run 
with  little  reference  to  politics,  or 
to  who  fills  the  city  offices.  In  the 
beginning  there  were  dozens  of 
widely-separated  men  of  ability, 
each  working  in  his  own  circle 
and  seeing  little  of  the  others. 
Harvard  professors  seldom  met 
the  labor  leaders,  and  shoe  men 
knew  little  about  grain  brokers.  A 
new  club  was  organized  to  bring 
everybody'  together— the  City 
Club.  It  has  today  several  thou- 
sand members,  and  at  its  noonday 
lunch  the  city's  ability  comes 
together— bankers,  labor  men, 
merchants,  attorneys  and  pro- 
fessional men,  manufacturers, 
journalists,  educators. 

When  these  people  had  got 
fairly  acquainted  all  the  city's 
commercial  organizations  were 
merged  into  onebody  in  theBoston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  made 
ready  for  work.  Before  the  con- 
solidation these  commercial 
bodies  had  attended  strictly  to 
their  own  interests  in  wool,  leather, 
grain  and  so  forth,  never  ventur- 
ing into  outside  matters  except 
by  abstract  resolutions.  But 
today  they  are  all  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  contributing  money 
to  the  work  and  helping  it  for- 
ward with  their  service. 

Pulling  Together 

THIS  work  is  done  very  largely 
by  committees  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  There  are  thirty  of 
these  at  the  present  writing,  and 
more  are  being  formed  as  needed. 
The  Transportation  Committee, 
for  instance,  will  take  up  the 
freight  grievance  of  any  Boston 
manufacturer  or  merchant.  It 
employs  one  of  the  best  traffic 
experts  who  could  be  found,  his 
salary  being  paid  by  the  organ- 
ization. The  Committee  on 
Arbitration  deals  with  business 
disputes.  If  a  manufacturer  and 
merchant  disagree  on  a  contract, 
for  example,  each  may  select  two 
members  of  this  committee,  and 
they,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  give  a  decision  and 
save  a  suit  in  ccurt.  There  is  a 
Forestry  Committee  to  safeguard 
the  watersheds  that  give  New 
England  $30,000,000  worth  of 
water-power  annually.  There  are 
other  committees  on  large  inter- 
ests, such  as  fire  prevention  .health 
and  housing,  harbor  and  aban- 
doned farms ;  and  also  committees 
dealing  with  special  interests,  such 
as  grain  and  flour,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  inspect  and  supervise  Boston's 
large  traffic  in  those  staples. 

In  the  way  these  committees 
are  chosen  lies  much  of  the  reason 
for  their  efficiency. 

When  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  been  enlarged  and 
reorganized,  and  above  three 
thousand  business  men.  as  mem- 
bers, had  agreed  to  support  its 
work  financially,  an  expert  in 
organization  was  engaged  as  ex- 
ecutive director.  This  expert  has 
had  considerable  experience  in 
setting  business  men  at  work  in 
other  cities,  and  much  seems  to 
depend  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  temperament— its 
distrusts  and  weaknesses  no  less 
than  its  capacity  and  enthusiasm. 

Business  men  are  singularly 
blind  in  making  up  committees  for 
public  work,  or  other  work  outside 
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their  own  affairs,  says  this  expert.  The  most  popular  men 
are  appointed  by  acclamation,  or  the  committee  is  stuffed 
with  men  who  bear  reputations  for  something  they  did 
twenty  years  ago,  and  who  haven't  done  anything  since. 
No  business  man  would  let  such  men  run  his  own  affairs; 
he  is  eternally  on  the  lookout  for  young,  obscure  men  of 
progressive  ideas  and  fresh  energy.  But  anybody  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  to  serve  on  a  city  committee,  and 
nobody  gives  the  committeemen  much  thought.  They 
are  chosen  haphazard,  and  thrown  together  to  work, 
hampered  further  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  "hire 
or  fire  "  in  such  an  organization.  Yet,  most  of  the  efficiency 
of  business  lies  in  that  very  power. 

Boston's  expert  gets  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  see  that  organization 
is  carried  out  on  practical  lines. 

First,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  three 
thousand  members,  stating  what  committees  were  to  be 
appointed,  and  asking  that  one  or  more  names  be  sug- 
gested for  each.  A  definite  plan  for  making  these  sug- 
gestions was  given.  To  serve  on  a  committee  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  require  a  large  expenditure  of  time.  But  certain 
qualifications  are  needed.  Ten  fundamental  items  were 
listed,  as  follows: 

Energy.  Sane  enthusiasm.  Good  judgment.  Public 
spirit.  Knowledge  of  the  subject.  Will  he  work  with 
others?  Success  in  his  own  business.  Any  clear  disquali- 
fication? General  advisability  of  appointment.  Nature 
of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  man. 


Each  member,  in  making  suggestions  by  this  plan,  was 
given  a  little  schedule  whereby  marking  the  qualifications 
was  made  easy.  If  this  man  for  the  committee  on  indus- 
trial training  was  an  authority  who  had  studied  that 
specialty  for  years,  then  under  the  item  of  "  Knowledge  of 
the  Subject"  he  would  write  "A,"  meaning  100  per  cent, 
or  best.  Perhaps  that  man's  public  spirit  would  not  rank 
as  high  as  his  knowledge,  however,  so  it  might  be  indicated 
as  "B,"  meaning  good,  75  per  cent;  or  "C,"  medium, 
50  per  cent.  When  it  came  to  some  other  qualification, 
however,  it  might  be  necessary  to  mark  him  "  D"  or  "  K," 
indicating  poor  or  very  poor,  as  a  danger  signal. 

Thousands  of  suggestions  came  back  with  these  analyses. 
Some  members  frankly  suggested  themselves  for  certain 
committees,  and  wisely,  too.  With  a  canvass  like  this, 
among  men  of  sound  business  judgment,  the  name  of 
every  person  available  for  a  given  work  was  pretty 
certain  to  come  out.  At  the  same  time,  those  most  suited 
to  that  work  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  number  were 
brought  out  in  strong  percentages. 

Then,  for  each  separate  committee  a  board  of  judges 
was  appointed.  These  were  men  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
work  the  committee  would  perform.  Each  judge  was 
given  a  number  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  asked  to 
mark  each  candidate  by  percentages  according  to  what 
he  deemed  his  especial  fitness  for  that  particular  work. 
These  judges'  estimates  were  boiled  down  in  turn  and  went 
before  an  executive  committee,  who  sifted  them  and  passed 
them  along  to  the  directors,  who  made  the  appointments. 


This  all  sounds  a  little  arithmetical  and  schoolmaster- 
ish,  with  its  A-B-C  and  cent-per-cent.  But,  in  practice, 
it  was  not  so. 

Percentages  were  useful  in  bringing  the  best  men  to  the 
front  and  comparing  one  man  with  another.  No  commit- 
tee is  of  much  account  unless  it  can  work  harmoniously. 
Suppose  a  learned  specialist  on  hygiene  were  credited  with 
100-per-cent  knowledge,  energy  and  public  spirit.  But  his 
ability  to  work  with  othfrs  is  placed  as  low  as  twenty-five 
per  cent  by  all  who  know  him.  He  Is  a  crank  or  a  zealous 
obstructionist.  On  a  committee  of  three  that  man  would 
be  fatal.  But  on  a  committee  of  ten  it  will  be  possible 
to  hold  him  in  line  through  others  possessing  less  knowledge 
and  more  tact.  That  is  precisely  what  was  done  in  many 
cases.  The  cardinal  points  upon  which  committees  were 
appointed  were  ability  to  work  with  others  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  unbalanced  enthusiast  upsets  many  a  project 
by  his  narrowness.  Yet  even  misdirected  enthusiasm  is 
good,  because  it  represents  energy,  and  the  point  Ls  to  hold 
it  down  to  work  with  ballast. 

Another  element  of  danger  in  work  of  this  kind,  Bos- 
ton's specialist  has  found,  Ls  the  fear  which  many  business 
men  feel  that  their  own  commercial  interests  will  be  hurt 
by  broad  public  reforms,  as  well  as  the  tendency  shown  by 
them  to  go  into  such  work  only  with  the  understanding 
that  some  immediate  and  direct  benefit  is  to  follow  for 
themselves.  But  this  is  met  by  showing  that  anything 
that  builds  a  better  city  helps  all  interests. 

( Concluded  on  Page  23) 
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HOW  can  I  write  the  fourth  act  with 
this  ridiculous  thing  posed  among  my 
papers?  What  thing?  It  is  a  doll  in  a 
pink  silk  dress,  an  elaborate  doll  that  walks 
and  talks  and  warbles  snatches  from  the  operas. 
A  terrible  lot  it  cost !  Why  does  an  old  drama- 
tist keep  a  doll  on  his  study  table?  I  do  not 
keep  it  there.  It  came  in  a  box  from  the  Boule- 
vard an  hour  ago,  and  I  took  it  from  its  wrap- 
pings to  admire  its  accomplishments  again, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  reminding  me  that 
women  are  strange  beings. 

Yes,  women  are  strange,  and  this  toy  sets  me 
thinking  of  one  woman  in  particular— that 
woman  who  supplicated  for  my  help,  and  then 
when  she  had  all  my  interest— confound  the 
doll !   Here  is  the  incident,  just  as  it  happened. 

It  happened  in  '98  or  '99,  when  all  Paris 
flocked  to  see  my  plays  and  Paul  de  Varenne 
was  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Fashions  change. 
Today  I  am  a  little  out  of  the  running,  per- 
haps; younger  men  have  shot  forward.  In  those 
days  I  was  supreme— I  was  Master  of  the  Stage. 

Listen !  It  was  a  spring  morning,  and  I  was 
lolling  at  my  study  window,  scenting  the  lilac 
in  the  air.  Lacaussade,  my  secretary,  came 
in  and  said:  "Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Boitelle 
asks  if  she  can  see  you,  monsieur." 

"Who  is  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Boitelle?" 
I  inquired. 

"She  is  an  actress  begging  for  an  engage- 
ment, monsieur." 

"I  regret  that  I  am  exceedingly  busy.  Tell 
her  to  write." 

"The  lady  has  already  written  a  thousand 
times,"  he  mentioned,  going.  "'Jeanne  Boi- 
telle' has  been  one  of  the  most  constant  con- 
tributors to  our  waste-paper  basket." 

"Then  tell  her  I  regret  that  I  can  do  nothing 
for  her.  Mon  Dieu!  Is  it  imagined  that  I 
have  no  other  occupation  than  to  interview 
nonentities?  By  the  way,  how  is  it  you  have 
bothered  me  about  her— why  this  unusual 
embassy?   I  suppose  she  is  pretty?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"And  young?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

I  wavered.  Let  us  say,  my  sympathy  was  stirred.  But 
perhaps  the  lilac  was  responsible— lilac  and  a  pretty  girl 
seem  to  me  a  natural  combination,  like  coffee  and  a 
cigarette.    "Send  her  in!"  I  said. 

I  sat  at  the  table  and  picked  up  a  pen. 

"Monsieur  de  Varenne  "    She  paused  nervously 

on  the  threshold. 

Lacaussade  was  a  fool— she  was  not "  pretty  " ;  she  was 
either  plain  or  beautiful.  To  my  mind  she  had  beauty, 
and  if  she  hadn't  been  an  actress  come  to  pester  me  for  a 
part  I  should  have  foreseen  a  very  pleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour.  "I  can  spare  you  only  a  moment,  mademoiselle," 
I  said,  ruffling  blank  paper. 
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"You  Will  Help  Me  Now,  or  You  Will  Never  Help  Me" 

"  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  spare  me  that." 
I  liked  her  voice,  too.    "Be  seated,"  I  said  more 
graciously. 

"Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  implore  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.  I  am  breaking  my  heart  in  the  profession 
for  want  of  a  helping  hand.  Will  you  be  generous  and 
give  me  a  chance?" 

"My  dear  Mademoiselle— er — Boitelle,"  I  said,  "I 
sympathize  with  your  difficulties  and  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand them,  but  I  have  no  engagement  to  offer  you  — I  am 
not  a  manager." 

She  smiled  bitterly:  "  You  are  de  Varenne— a  word  from 
you  would  'make'  me!" 


I  was  wondering  what  her  age  was.  About 
eight-and-twenty,  I  thought,  but  alternately 
she  looked  much  younger  and  much  older. 

"You  exaggerate  my  influence— like  every 
other  artist  that  I  consent  to  see.  Hundreds 
have  sat  in  that  chair  and  cried  that  I  could 
'make'  them.  It  is  all  bosh.  Be  reasonable! 
I  cannot  'make'  anybody." 

"You  could  cast  me  for  a  part  in  Paris.  You 
are  not  a  manager,  but  any  manager  will  engage 
a  woman  that  you  recommend.  Oh,  I  know 
that  hundreds  appeal  to  you  — I  know  that  I 
am  only  one  of  a  crowd;  but.  monsieur,  think 
what  it  means  to  me!  Without  help  I  shall  go 
on  knocking  at  the  stage  doors  of  Paris  and 
never  get  inside;  I  shall  go  on  writing  to  the 
Paris  managers  and  never  get  an  answer. 
Without  help  I  shall  go  on  eating  my  heart  out 
in  the  provinces  till  I  am  old  and  tired  and 
done  for! " 

Her  earnestness  touched  me.  I  had  heard 
the  same  tale  so  often  that  I  was  sick  of  hearing 
it,  but  this  woman's  earnestness  touched  me. 
If  I  had  had  a  small  part  vacant  I  would  have 
tried  her  in  it. 

Again  I  said,  "As  a  dramatist  I  fully  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  of  an  actress'  career; 
but  you,  as  an  actress,  do  not  understand  a 
dramatist's.  There  is  no  piece  of  mine  going 
into  rehearsal  now;  I  have,  therefore,  no  open- 
ing for  you  myself,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  write  to  a  manager  or  a  brother  author  ad- 
vising him  to  intrust  a  part,  even  the  humblest, 
to  a  lady  of  whose  capabilities  I  know  nothing." 

"I  am  not  applying  for  a  humble  part,"  she 
answered  quietly. 
"Hein?" 

"  My  line  is  lead." 

I  stared  at  her  pale  face,  speechless;  the  au- 
dacity of  the  reply  took  my  breath  away. 
"You  are  mad,"  I  said,  rising. 
"I  sound  so  to  you,  monsieur?" 
"Stark,  staring  mad!    You  bewail  that  you 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  at  the  same 
instant  you  stipulate  that  I  shall  lift  you  at  a 
bound  to  the  top.    Either  you  are  a  lunatic 
or  you  are  an  amateur." 
She,  too,  rose — resigned  to  her  dismissal,  it  seemed. 
Then  suddenly,  with  a  gesture  that  was  a  veritable  aban- 
donment of  despair,  she  laughed: 

"That's  it— I  am  an  amateur!"  she  rejoined  passion- 
ately. "I  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  'amateur'  I  am, 
Monsieur  de  Varenne!  I  was  learning  my  business  in  a 
fit-up  when  I  was  six  years  old— yes,  I  was  playing  parts 
'on  the  road'  when  happier  children  were  playing  games 
in  nurseries.  I  was  thrust  on  for  lead  when  I  was  a  gawk 
of  fifteen,  and  had  to  master  half-a-dozen  rdles  in  a  week, 
and  was  beaten  if  I  failed  to  make  my  points.  I  have 
supered  to  stars,  not  to  earn  the  few  francs  I  got  by  it— 
for  by  that  time  the  fit-ups  paid  me  better— but  that  I 
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might  observe  and  improve  my  method.  I  have  waited 
in  the  rain  for  hours,  at  the  doors  of  the  milliners  and 
modistes,  that  I  might  note  how  great  ladies  stepped  from 
their  carriages  and  spoke  to  their  footmen;  and  when  I 
snatched  a  lesson  from  their  aristocratic  tones  I  was  in 
Heaven,  though  my  feet  ached  and  the  rain  soaked  my 
wretched  clothes.  I  have  played  good  women  and  bad 
women,  beggars  and  queens, 
ingenues  and  hags.  I  was 
born  and  bred  on  the  stage, 
have  suffered  and  starved  on 
it  — it  is  my  life  and  my  des- 
tiny." She  sobbed.  "An 
'amateur'! " 

Icouli  notleth  rgolikethat. 
She  interested  me  strongly; 
somehow,  I  believed  in  her.  I 
strode  to  and  fro,  considering. 

"Sit  down  again,"  I  said. 
"  I  will  do  this  for  you:  I  wfll 
go  to  the  country  to  see  your 
performance.  When  is  your 
next  show? " 

"I  have  nothing  in  view." 

"  Peste!  Weil,  the  next  time 
you  are  playing,  write  to  me!  " 

"  You  will  have  forgotten  all 
about  me,"  she  urged  fever- 
ishly, "or  your  interest  will 
have  faded,  or  Fate  will  pre- 
vent your  coming." 

"Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"Something  tells  me.  You 
will  help  me  now,  or  you  will 
never  help  me.  My  chance  is 
today!  Monsieur,  I  entreat 
you  " 

' '  Today  I  can  promise  noth- 
ing at  all,  because  I  have  not 
seen  you  act." 

"I  could  recite  to  you." 

"Bah!" 

"I  could  rehearse  on  trial." 

"And  if  you  made  a  mess 
of  it?  A  nice  fool  I  should 
look,  after  fighting  to  get  you 
in!" 

A  servant  interrupted  us  to 
tell  me  that  my  old  friend, 
de  La  wardens,  was  downstairs.  And  now  I  did  a  foolish 
thing.  When  I  intimated  to  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
Boitelle  that  our  interview  must  conclude  she  begged  so 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  me  again  after  my  visitor 
went  that  I  consented  to  her  waiting.  Why?  I  had 
already  said  all  that  I  had  to  say,  and  infinitely  more  than 
I  had  contemplated.  Perhaps  she  impressed  me  more 
powerfully  than  I  realized,  perhaps  it  was  sheer  sym- 
pathy; for  she  had  an  invincible  instinct  that  if  I  sent  her 
away  at  this  juncture  she  would  never  hear  from  me  any 
more.  I  had  her  shown  into  the  next  room  and  received 
General  de  Lavardens  in  the  study. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  army  de  Lavardens  had 
lived  in  his  chateau  at  St.  Wandrille,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caudebec-en-Caux,  and  we  had  met  infrequently  of 
late.  But  we  had  been  at  college  together,  I  had  entered 
on  my  military  service  in  the  same  regiment  as  he,  we  had 
once  been  comrades.    I  was  glad  to  see  him. 

"How  are  you,  my  dear  fellow?  I  didn't  know  you 
were  in  Paris." 

"I  have  been  here  twenty-four  hours,"  he  said.  "I 
have  looked  you  up  at  the  first  opportunity.  Now,  am  I 
a  nuisance?  Be  frank!  I  told  the  servant  that  if  you 
were  at  work  you  weren't  to  be  disturbed.  Don't  humbug 
about  it;  if  I  am  in  the  way,  say  so!" 

"You  are  not  in  the  way  a  bit,"  I  declared.  "  Put  your 
hat  and  cane  down.  What's  the  news?  How  is  George?  " 
George  was  Captain  de  Lavardens,  his  son,  a  young 
officer  for  whom  people  predicted  a  brilliant  future. 

"George  is  all  right,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "He  is 
dining  with  me  tonight;  I  want  you  to  come,  too,  if  you 
can.    Are  you  free?" 

"Tonight?   Yes,  certainly;  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  came  round,  to  ask  you 
to  join  us."  He  glanced  toward  the  table  again.  "Are 
you  sure  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  that? " 

"Have  a  cigar,  and  don't  be  a  fool.  What  have  you  got 
to  say  for  yourself?   Why  are  you  on  the  spree  here?" 

"I  came  up  to  see  George,"  he  said,  puffing  moodily. 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  dear  chap,  I  am  devilish  worried." 

"Not  about  George?"  I  asked,  surprised. 

He  grunted.    "About  George." 

"Really?    I'm  very  sorry." 

"Yes.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it— you  may  be 
able  to  give  me  a  tip.  George  "  —  his  gruff  voice  quivered 
—"is  infatuated  with  an  actress." 

"George?" 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?" 
"Are  you  certain  it  is  true?" 


"  True?  He  makes  no  secret  of  it.  That  isn't  all.  The 
idiot  wants  to  marry  her!  " 

"George  wants  to  marry  an  actress?" 
"Voila!" 

"  My  dear  old  friend!  "  I  stammered. 
"Isn't  it  amazing?  One  thinks  one  knows  the  char- 
acter of  one's  own  son,  eh?  And  then,  suddenly,  a  boy 
—damn  it,  a  man !  —  George  will  soon  be  thirty — 
a  man  one  is  proud  of,  who  is  distinguishing 
himself  in  his  prof  ession — he  loses  his  head  about 
some  creature  in  the  theater  and  proposes  to 
mar  his  whole  career." 

"As  for  that,  it  might  not  mar  it,"  I  said. 
"We  are  not  in  England;  in  France  gentle- 
men do  not  choose  their  wives  from  the  stage. 
I  can  speak  freely  to  you;  you  move  among 
these  people  because  your  writing  has  taken  you 
among  them,  but  you  are  not  of  their  breed." 
"Have  you  reasoned  with  him?" 
"Reasoned?  Yes." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"Prepare  to  be  amused.    He  said  that,  'un- 
fortunately, the  lady  did  not  love  him'!" 
"What?    Then  there  is  no  danger?" 
' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  takes  you  in  ? 
You  may  be  sure  her  'reluctance'  is  policy;  she 
thinks  it  wise  to  disguise  her  eagerness  to  hook 
him.    He  told  me  plainly  that  he  would  not 
rest  till  he  had  won  her.    It  is  a  nice  position ! 
The  honor  of  the  family  is  safe  only  till  this 
adventuress  consents,  consents  to  accept  his 
hand !    What  can  I  do  ?    It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  is  a  child  or  that  he  is  insane;  I  cannot  em- 
ploy force! " 
"Who  is  she?" 

"A  nobody.  He  tells  me  she  is  quite  ob- 
scure; I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever  heard  of 
her.  But  I  thought  you  might  make  inquiries 
for  me,  that  you  might  ascertain  whether  she 
is  the  sort  of  woman  we  could  settle  with. " 

"I  will  do  all  I  can,  you  may  depend.  Where 
is  she  — in  Paris?" 
"  Yes,  just  now." 
"What's  her  name?" 
"Jeanne  Boitelle." 
My  mouth  fell  open.  "What?" 
"Do  you  know  her?" 
"  She  is  there! " 
"What?" 

"In  the  next  room!    She  just  called  on  business." 
"  M  or  bleu!    That's  queer! " 

"It's  lucky.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  met  her." 
"What's  she  like?" 

"Have  you  never  seen  her?  You  shall  do  so  in  a  min- 
ute. She  came  to  beg  me  to  advance  her  professionally; 
she  wants  my  help.  This  ought  to  save  you  some  money, 
my  friend.  We'll  have  her  in!  I  shall  tell  her  who  you 
are." 

"How  shall  I  talk  to  her?" 
"Leave  it  to  me! " 

I  crossed  the  landing  and  opened  the  salon  door.  The 
room  was  littered  with  the  illustrated  journals,  but  she 
was  not  diverting  herself  with  any  of  them;  she  was  sit- 
ting before  a  copy  of  the  Mona  Lisa,  striving  to  reproduce 
on  her  own  face  the  enigma  of  the  smile.  I  had  discovered 
an  actress  who  never  missed  an  opportunity. 

"  Please  come  here." 

She  followed  me  back,  and  my  friend  stood  scowling 
at  her. 

"This  gentleman  is  General  de  Lavardens,"  I  said. 

She  bowed  very  slightly,  very  perfectly.  That  bow 
acknowledged  de  Lavardens'  presence  and  rebuked  the 
manner  of  my  introduction  with  all  the  dignity  of  the 
patricians  whom  she  had  studied  in  the  rain. 

"Mademoiselle,  when  my  servant  announced  that  the 
General  was  downstairs  you  heard  the  name.  You  did 
not  tell  me  that  you  knew  his  son." 

"Mais  non,  monsieur,"  she  murmured. 

"And  when  you  implored  me  to  assist  you,  you  did  not 
tell  me  that  you  aspired  to  a  marriage  that  would  compel 
you  to  leave  the  stage.  I  never  waste  my  influence.  Good- 
morning!  " 

"I  do  not  aspire  to  the  marriage,"  she  faltered,  pale  as 
death. 

' '  Rubbish !  I  know  all  about  it.  Of  course  it  is  your  aim 
to  marry  him  sooner  or  later,  and  of  course  he  will  make 
it  a  condition  that  you  cease  to  act.  Well,  I  have  no  time 
to  help  a  woman  who  is  playing  the  fool !  That's  all  about 
it.    I  needn't  detain  you." 

"I  have  refused  to  marry  him,"  she  gasped.  "On  my 
honor!    You  can  ask  him.    It  is  a  fact." 

"But  you  see  him  still,"  put  in  de  Lavardens  wrath- 
fully.  "He  is  with  you  every  day!  That  is  a  fact,  too, 
isn't  it?  If  your  refusal  is  sincere  why  are  you  not  con- 
sistent?  Why  do  you  want  him  at  your  side?" 

"Because,  monsieur,"  she  answered,  "I  am  weak 
enough  to  miss  him  when  he  goes." 

"Ah,  you  admit  it  — you  profess  to  be  in  love  with  him?" 


"No,  monsieur,"  she  dissented  thoughtfully,  "I  am  not 
in  love  with  him,  and  my  refusal  has  been  quite  sincere- 
incredible  as  it  may  seem  that  a  woman  like  myself  rejects 
a  man  like  him.  I  could  never  make  a  marriage  that  would 
mean  death  to  my  ambition;  I  could  not  sacrifice  my  art 
—the  stage  is  too  dear  to  me  for  that.  So  it  is  evident 
that  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  for,  when  a  woman  loves, 
the  man  is  dearer  to  her  than  all  else." 

De  Lavardens  grunted.  I  knew  his  grunts— there  was 
some  apology  in  this  one. 

"The  position  is  not  fair  to  my  son,"  he  demurred. 
"You  show  good  sense  in  what  you  say— you  are  an 
artist,  you  are  quite  right  to  devote  yourself  to  your 
career;  but  you  reject  and  encourage  him  at  the  same 
time.  If  he  married  you  it  would  be  disastrous— to  you 
and  to  him;  you  would  ruin  his  life  and  spoil  your  own. 
Enfin,  give  him  a  chance  to  forget  you !  Send  him  away. 
What  do  you  want  to  keep  seeing  him  for?" 

She  sighed.   "It  is  wrong  of  me,  I  own! " 

"It  is  highly  unnatural,"  said  I. 

"  No,  monsieur,  it  is  far  from  being  unnatural,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why— he  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  in 
all  my  vagabond  life  who  realized  that  a  struggling  actress 
might  have  the  soul  of  a  gentlewoman!  Before  I  met 
him  I  had  never  heard  a  man  speak  to  me  with  courtesy, 
excepting  on  the  stage— I  had  never  known  a  man  take  my 
hand  respectfully  when  he  was  not  performing  behind  the 
footlights.  I  met  him  first  in  the  country;  I  was  playing 
the  Queen  in  Ruy  Bias,  and  the  manager  brought  him  to 
me  in  the  wings.  In  everything  he  said  and  did  he  was 
different  from  others.  We  were  friends  for  months  before 
he  told  me  that  he  loved  me.  His  friendship  has  been  the 
gift  of  God  to  brighten  my  miserable  lot.  Never  to  see 
him  any  more  would  be  awful  to  me! " 

I  perceived  that  if  she  was  not  in  love  with  him  she  was 
so  dangerously  near  to  it  that  a  trifle  might  turn  the 
scale.  De  Lavardens  had  the  same  thought;  his  glance  at 
me  was  apprehensive. 

"However,  you  acknowledge  that  you  are  behaving 
badly!  "  I  exclaimed.  "  It  is  all  right  for  you— friendship 
is  enough  for  you,  and  you  pursue  your  career;  but  for 
him  it  is  different — he  seeks  your  love  and  he  neglects  his 
duties.  For  him  to  spend  his  life  sighing  for  you  would  be 
monstrous,  and  for  him  to  marry  you  would  be  fatal. 
If  you  like  him  so  much  be  just  to  him— set  him  free! 
Tell  him  that  he  is  not  to  visit  you  any  more." 

"He  does  not  visit  me;  he  has  never  been  inside  my 
lodging." 

"Well,  that  he  is  not  to  write  there— that  there  are  to 
be  no  more  dinners,  drives,  bouquets!" 

"And  I  do  not  let  him  squander  money  on  me;  I  am 
not  that  kind  of  woman." 

"We  do  not  accuse  you,  mademoiselle.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  appeal  to  your  good  heart.  Be  considerate,  be 
brave!    Say  '  good-by '  to  him !  " 

"You  are  asking  me  to  suffer  cruelly,"  she  moaned. 

"It  is  for  his  benefit.  Also,  the  more  you  suffer  the 
better  you  will  act;  every  actress  should  suffer." 

"Monsieur,  I  have  served  my  apprenticeship  to  pain." 

"  There  are  other  things  than  friendship ;  you  have  your 
prospects  to  think  about." 

"What  prospects?"  she  flashed  bacK. 

"Well,  I  cannot  speak  definitely  today,  as  you  know. 
But  you  would  not  find  me  unappreciative." 

De  Lavardens  grunted  again— emotionally,  this  time. 
I  checked  him  with  a  frown. 

"What  use  would  it  be  for  me  to  refuse  to  see  him?" 
she  objected  chokily.  "When  I  am  playing  anywhere  he 
can  always  see  me.  I  cannot  kill  his  love  by  denying 
myself  his  companionship.  Besides,  he  would  not  accept 
the  dismissal.  One  night,  when  I  left  the  theater,  I 
should  find  him  waiting  there  again." 

This  was  unpalatably  true. 

"  If  a  clever  woman  desires  to  dismiss  a  man  she  can 
dismiss  him  thoroughly,  especially  a  clever  actress,"  I 
said.  "You  could  talk  to  him  in  such  a  fashion  that  he 
would  have  no  wish  to  meet  you  again.  Such  things  have 
been  done." 

"What?    You  want  me  to  teach  him  to  despise  me?" 

"Much  better  if  he  did!  " 

"To  turn  his  esteem  to  scorn?" 

"It  would  be  a  generous  action." 

"To  falsify  and  degrade  myself?" 

"For  your  hero's  good!" 

"I  will  not  do  it,"  she  flamed.  "You  demand  too 
much !  What  have  you  done  for  me  that  I  should  sacrifice 
myself  to  please  you?  I  entreat  your  help— and  you  give 
me  empty  phrases;  I  cry  that  I  despair  this  morning— 
and  you  answer  that  by  and  by,  some  time  in  the  vague 
future,  you  will  remember  that  I  exist.  I  shall  not  do 
this  for  you  — I  keep  my  friend!" 

"Your  rhetoric  has  no  weight  with  me,"  I  said.  "I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  have  a  claim  on  you.  In  such  circum- 
stances a  noble  woman  would  take  the  course  I  suggest, 
not  for  my  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  General  de  Lavardens, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  man  himself.  You  will  keep  your 
friend?  Bien!  But  you  will  do  so  because  you  are 
indifferent  to  his  welfare  and  too  selfish  to  release  him." 
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She  covered  her  face.  There  were  tears  on  it.  The 
General  and  I  exchanged  glances  again. 

I  went  on:  "You  charge  me  with  giving  you  only  empty 
phrases.  That  is  undeserved.  I  said  all  that  was  possible, 
and  I  meant  what  I  said.  I  could  not  pledge  myself  to 
put  you  into  anything  without  knowing  what  you  are 
capable  of  doing,  but  if  you  retain  my  good  will  I  repeat 
that  I  will  attend  your  next  performance." 

"And  then?"  she  queried. 

"Then  — if  I  think  well  of  it— you  shall  have  a  good 
part." 
"Lead?" 

"  Oh,  peste!  I  cannot  say  that.  A  good  part,  in  Paris!  " 
"It  is  a  promise?" 

"  Emphatically— if  I  think  well  of  your  performance." 

"Of  my  next— the  very  next  part  I  play?" 

"Of  the  very  next  part  you  play." 

She  paused,  reflecting.  The  pause  lasted  so  long  that 
it  began  to  seem  to  my  suspense  as  if  none  of  us  would 
ever  speak  again.  I  took  a  cigarette  and  offered  the  box, 
in  silence,  to  de  Lavardens.  He  shook  his  head  without 
turning  it  to  me,  his  gaze  riveted  on  the  woman. 

"All  right,"  she  groaned,  "I  agree." 

"Ah,  good  girl! " 

"All  you  require  is  that  Captain  de  Lavardens  shall  no 
longer  seek  me  for  his  wife?    Is  that  it?" 
"That's  it." 

"Very  well.  I  know  what  would  repel  him  —  it  shall  be 
done  tonight.  But  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  make  the 
opportunity  for  me.  You  will  have  to  bring  him  to  my 
place— both  of  you.  You  can  find  some  reason  for  pro- 
posing it?  Tonight,  at  nine  o'clock.  He  knows  the 
address."   She  moved  weakly  to  the  door. 

De  Lavardens  took  three  strides  and  grasped  her  hands. 
"Mademoiselle,"  he  stuttered,  "I  have  no  words  to 
speak  my  gratitude.  I  am  a  father  and  I  love  my  son,  but 
—Mon  Z)iew/— if— if  things  had  been  different,  upon  my 
soul,  I  should  have  been  proud  to  call  you  my  daughter- 
in-law  ! ' ' 

Oh,  how  she  could  bow,  that  woman!  The  eloquence  of 
her  ill-fed  form ! 

"Am  revoir,  gentlemen,"  she  said. 

Phew!  We  dropped  into  chairs.  "Paul,"  he  grunted 
at  me,  "we  have  been  a  pair  of  brutes! " 

"I  know  it.    But  you  feel  much  relieved?" 

"I  feel  another  man !  What  is  she  going  to  say  to  him ? 
I  wish  it  were  over.  I  should  find  it  devilish  difficult  to 
propose  going  to  see  her,  you  know!  It  will  have  to  be 
your  suggestion.    And  supposing  he  won't  take  us?" 

"He  will  take  us  right  enough,"  I 
declared,  "and  rejoice  at  the  chance! 
Hourra,  hourra,  hourra!"  I  sprang  up 
and  clapped  him  on  the  back.  "My 
friend,  if  that  woipan  had  thrown  her- 
self away  on  George  it  might  have  been 
a  national  calamity!" 

"What?"  he  roared,  purpling. 

"Oh,  no  slight  to  George!  I  think— 
I  think— I  am  afraid  to  say  what  I 
think— I  am  afraid  to  think  it!"  I 
paced  the  room,  struggling  to  control 
myself.  "Only  once  in  a  blue  moon, 
Jules,  there  is  a  woman  born  of  the 
People  with  a  gift  that  is  a  blessing  and 
a  curse,  and  her  genius  makes  an  epoch, 
and  her  name  makes  theatrical  history. 
And  if  a  lover  of  the  stage  like  me  dis- 
covers such  a  woman,  you  damned  old 
soldier,  and  blazes  her  genius  in  his 
work,  he  feels  like  Cheops,  Chephrenus 
and  Asychis  rearing  the  pyramids  for 
immortality! " 

My  excitement  startled  him.  "You 
believe  she  is  a  genius?  Really?" 

"I  dare  not  believe,"  I  panted;  "I 
refuse  to  let  myself  believe,  for  I  have 
never  seen  blue  moons.  But— but— I 
wonder! " 

We  dined  at  Voisin's.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  he  should  make  some 
allusion  to  the  courtship,  and  I  said  to 
George:  "  I  hope  you  don't  mind  your 
father  having  mentioned  the  subject  to 
me?  We  are  old  friends,  you  know." 
The  topic  was  led  up  to  very  easily.  It 
was  apparent  that  George  thought  the 
world  of  her.  I  admired  the  way  he 
spoke;  it  was  quiet  and  earnest.  As  I 
feigned  partial  sympathy  with  his  matri- 
monial hopes,  I  own  that  I  felt  a  Judas. 

"I,  too,  am  an  artist,"  I  remarked; 
"to  me  social  distinctions  naturally 
seem  somewhatlessimportantthanthey 
do  to  your  father." 

"Indeed,  monsieur,"  he  said  gravely, 
"Mademoiselle  Boitelle  is  worthy  of 
homage.  If  she  were  willing  to  accept 
me  every  man  who  knew  her  character 


would  think  me  fortunate.  Her  education  has  not  qualified 
her  to  discuss  with  professors,  and  she  has  no  knowledge 
of  society  Smalltalk,  but  she  is  intelligent  and  refined 
and  good." 

It  was  child's  play.  A  sudden  notion  over  the  liqueurs: 
"Take  us  to  see  her!  Come  along,  Jules!"  Astonish- 
ment (amateurish),  persuasion  (masterly);  George's  diffi- 
dence to  intrude,  but  his  obvious  delight  at  the  thought 
of  the  favorable  impression  she  would  create.  He  had 
"never  called  there  yet— it  would  be  very  unconventional 
at  such  an  hour?"  Bah,  among  artists!  "  My  card  will  be 
a  passport,  I  assure  you!"  Poor  fellow,  the  trap  made 
short  work  of  him.  At  half-past  eight  we  were  all  rattling 
to  the  left  bank  in  a  cab. 

The  cab  stopped  before  a  dilapidated  house  in  an  unsav- 
ory street.  I  knew  that  the  aspect  of  her  home  went  to 
George's  heart.  "  Mademoiselle  Boitelle  has  won  no  prize 
in  her  profession,"  he  observed,  "and  she  is  an  honest  girl." 
Well  said!  In  the  dim  passage  a  neglected  child  directed 
us  to  the  fourth  floor.  On  the  fourth  floor  a  slattern,  who 
replied  at  last  to  our  persistent  tapping,  told  us  shortly 
that  mademoiselle  was  out.  I  realized  that  we  had  com- 
mitted the  error  of  being  before  our  time,  and  the  woman, 
evidently  unprepared  for  our  visit,  did  not  suggest  our 
going  in.   It  seemed  bad  stage  management. 

"Will  it  be  long  before  mademoiselle  is  back?  "I  inquired, 
annoyed. 

"Mais  non." 

"We  will  wait,"  I  said,  and  we  were  admitted  sulkily  to 
a  room  of  which  conspicuous  features  were  a  malodorous 
lamp  and  a  brandy  bottle.  I  had  taken  the  old  hag  for  a 
landlady  rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  but,  more  amiably, 
she  remarked  now:  "It's  a  pity  Jeanne  didn't  know  you 
were  coming." 

At  the  familiar  "Jeanne"  I  saw  George  start. 

"Mademoiselle  is  a  friend  of  yours?"  I  asked,  dis- 
mayed. 

"A  friend?  She  is  my  daughter. "  She  sat  down. 

By  design  the  girl  was  out !  The  thought  flashed  on  me : 
I  understood  that  she  had  plotted  for  her  lover  to  learn 
what  a  mother-in-law  he  would  have.  The  revelation 
must  appall  him!  I  stole  a  look— his  face  was  blanched. 
The  General  drew  a  deep  breath  and  nodded  to  himself. 
The  nod  said  plainly :  "He  is  saved.   Thank  God!" 

"Will  you  take  a  little  drop  while  you  are  waiting, 
gentlemen?" 

"  Nothing  for  us,  thank  you." 

She  drank  alone,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  we  were 
present.   None  of  us  spoke.   I  began  to  wonder  if  we  need 
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remain.  Then,  drinking,  she  grew  garrulous.  It  was  of 
Jeanne  she  talked.  She  gave  us  her  maternal  views  and 
incidentally  betrayed  infamies  of  her  own  career.  I  am  a 
man  of  the  world,  but  I  shuddered  at  that  woman.  The 
suitor  who  could  have  risked  making  her  child  his  wife 
would  have  been  demented  or  sublime.  And  while  she 
maundered  on,  gulping  from  her  glass  and  chuckling  at 
her  jests,  the  ghastliness  of  it  was  that  in  the  gutter  face 
before  us  I  could  trace  a  likeness  to  Jeanne.  I  think 
George  must  have  traced  it,  too.  The  menace  of  heredity 
was  horrible.  We  were  listening  to  Jeanne  wrecked, 
Jeanne  thirty  years  older— Jeanne  as  she  might  become. 

Ciel!  To  choose  a  bride  with  this  blood  in  her— a  bride 
from  the  dn-gs! 

"Let  us  go,  George,"  I  murmured.  "Courage!  You 
will  forget  her.  We'll  be  off! "  He  was  livid  — I  saw  that 
he  could  bear  no  more. 

But  the  creature  overheard,  and  in  those  bleary  eyes 
intelligence  awoke.  "What?  Hold  on!  "  she  stammered. 
"Is  one  of  you  the  dude  that  wants  to  marry  her?  Oh! 

I've  been  letting  on  finely,  haven't  I?  It  was 
a  'plant,'  was  it?  You've  come  here  ferreting  and  spy- 
ing?"  She  turned  toward  me  in  a  fury.  "You!" 

Certainly  I  had  made  a  comment  from  time  to  time,  but 
I  could  not  see  why  she  should  single  me  out  for  her  attack. 
She  lurched  toward  me  savagely,  her  face  was  thrust  into 
mine.  And  then,  so  low  that  only  I  could  hear,  and  like 
another  woman,  she  breathed  a  question: 

"Can  I  act?" 

Jeanne  herself!   Every  nerve  in  me  jumped.   The  next 
instant  she  was  back  in  her  part,  railing  at  George. 
I  took  a  card  from  my  case  and  scribbled  six  words. 
"When  your  daughter  comes  in  give  her  that! "  I  said. 
I  had  scribbled :  "I  write  you  a  star  rdle! " 

She  gathered  the  message  at  a  glance,  and  I  swear  that 
the  moroseness  of  her  gaze  was  not  lightened  by  so  much 
as  a  gleam;  she  was  representing  a  character— the  actress 
sustained  the  character  even  while  she  read  words  that 
were  to  raise  her  from  privation  to  renown. 

"Not  that  I  care  if  I  have  queered  her  chance,"  she 
snarled.  "A  good  job,  too— the  selfish  cat!  I've  got 
nothing  to  thank  her  for.  Serve  her  right  if  you  do  give 
her  the  go-by,  my  jackanapes— I  don't  blame  you!" 

"Madame  Boitelle,"  George  answered  sternly,  and  his 
answer  vibrated  through  the  room, "  I  have  never  admired, 
pitied  or  loved  Jeanne  so  much  as  now  that  I  know  she  has 
been — motherless. " 

All  three  of  us  stood  stone-still.  The  first  to  move  was 
she.   I  saw  what  was  going  to  happen.  She  burst  out  crying. 

"It's  I — Jeanne!  I  love  you!  I 
thought  I  loved  the  theater  best,  but  I 
was  wrong."  Instinctively  she  let  my 
card  fall  to  the  ground.  "Forgive  me 
— I  did  it  for  your  sake,  too.  It  was 
cruel  — I  am  ashamed.  Oh,  my  own,  if 
my  love  will  not  disgrace  you,  take  me 
for  your  wife!  In  all  the  world  there  is 
no  woman  who  will  love  you  better  — 
in  all  my  heart  there  is  no  room  for  any- 
thing but  you ! " 

They  were  in  each  other's  arms.  De 
Lavardens,  whom  the  proclamation  of 
identity  had  electrified,  dragged  me 
outside.  The  big  fool  was  blubbering 
with  sentiment. 

"This  is  frightful,"  he  grunted. 
"Atrocious,"  said  I. 
"But  she  is  a  woman  in  a  million." 
"  She  is  a  great  actress,"  I  said  rever- 
ently. 

"I  could  never  approve  the  mar- 
riage," he  faltered.  "What  do  you 
think?" 

"Out  of  the  question!  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  either  of  them." 

"You  humbug!  Why,  there  is  a 
tear  running  down  your  nose!" 

"There  are  two  running  down 
yours,"  I  snapped.  "A  General  should 
know  better." 

And  why  has  the  doll  in  the  pink 
silk  dress  recalled  this  to  me?  Well, 
you  see,  tomorrow  will  be  New  Year's 
Day,  and  the  doll  is  a  gift  for  my  god- 
child, and  the  name  of  my  godchild's 
mother  is  Jeanne  de  Lavardens.  Oh,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  her  as  a 
mother— the  children  idolize  her.  I 
admit  that  she  has  conquered  the  Gen- 
eral, and  that  George  is  the  proudest 
husband  in  France.  But  when  I  think 
of  the  parts  I  could  have  written  for  her. 
of  the  luster  the  stage  has  lost — when 
I  reflect  that,  just  to  be  divinely  happy, 
the  woman  deliberately  declined  a 

worldwide  fame   Zounds!   I  can 

never  forgive  her  for  it,  never— the 
darling! 
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WE  WERE  driving  across  the 
washed-green  mesa  between 
Leadville  and  Twin  Lakes, 
three  old  mining  men  and  I,  who  had 
been  a  child  in  the  days  when  the  camp  was  glorious.  The 
June  grass,  already  high  in  the  mountain  meadows,  was 
turning  white;  for,  though  the  sun  shone  above,  it  was 
storming  on  the  lacy  peaks  to  the  west,  while  the  wind 
blew  the  snow  down  in  irregular  flurries.  We  rolled 
into  view  of  a  mountain-home  ranch— log  barns  and  dairy- 
houses  surrounding  a  frame  house.  This  last  was  an  eccen- 
tric building,  grown  large  by  rambling  additions.  It  was 
crowned  with  a  lookout  tower  of  many  windows,  as  though 
some  one  had  transported  a  little  New  England  light- 
house to  the  top  of  the  divide. 

"Old  man  Derry's  tower!"  we  exclaimed  together. 
"That  was  where  he  used  to  watch  for  trespassers  and 
shoot  at  'em,"  said  the  oldest  mining  man  of  them  all. 
"I  did  some  placer  prospecting  up  here  in  '80,  and  I  was 
careless  enough  to  cross  his  line  fence.  I  heard  him  holler 
and  I  dropped  into  a  ditch  just  in  time." 

"He  calmed  down  a  heap,"  said  another  in  our  party, 
"after  the  trial.   Shot  a  man  over  a  placer  quarrel,  and  it 
cost  him  a  lot  of  his  property  to  get  off.    Let's  see,  Bill, 
was  it  self-defense  or  insanity? 
I  don't  quite  remember.  Any- 
how   Say,  would  you  look 

at  that  cheerful  little  cuss?" 
For  a  meadow  lark  sat  on  a 
fencepost,  his  face  toward  the 
sun,  singing  his  bubbling,  mel- 
low wedding  song  and  taking 
snowflakes  into  his  open  mouth 
as  he  sang.  The  conversation 
drifted  to  the  ways  of  larks  and 
of  camp  birds. 

A  contrast  sprang  into  my 
mind.  Two  years  before,  a 
transplanted  cockney  driver 
had  driven  me  over  peaceful, 
well-ordered  British  Bermuda. 
The  driver  pulled  up  short  and 
pointed  to  a  cedar-covered  ledge 
jutting  into  the  turquoise  ocean. 
His  voice  grew  awesome. 

"That,  sir,"  he  said,  "is 
Gallows  Point,  sir,  the  place 
they  'anged  the  man.  And  they 
do  say,  sir,  that  'e  'aunts  the 
'ouse  where  'e  done  it! " 

"When  was  that?"  I  asked. 
"Eighteen  years  ago.  Dear, 
dear,  it  was  dreadful,  sir.  We 
was  talkin'  about  it  last  night 
—I  got  a  friend  who  seen  'im 
after  they  took  'im,  an'  'e 
looked  like  death  already!" 
He  fell  into  a  shocked  silence. 

Eighteen  years,  and  they  were  still  talking  about  it! 
In  Leadville  of  '80  we  forgot  the  last  murder  before  the 
next  newspaper.  We  were  educated  to  violence  in  those 
days  when  that  upper  corner  of  the  world  was  new;  we 
si  'pt  with  sudden  death.  Murder  of  passion,  of  self- 
interest,  murder  usually  unavenged  by  law,  was  about  us 
always.  That  was  the  dark  side  to  those  brave,  vivid, 
lively  times  when  the  adventurers  and  heroes  of  the  West 
were  performing  their  mighty  enterprises;  the  debit  to 
their  account  with  civilization.  The  records  of  the  time 
are  so  unsystematic  that  no  one  will  ever  know  how 
many  murders  we  had.  This,  however,  does  for  an 
indication:  'In  six  months  of  the  year  1880  the  coroner's 
jury  of  Leadville  sat  on  fifty-two  cases  of  violent  death, 
most  of  them  murders.  And  these  did  not  include  the 
killings  at  Adelaide,  Alma,  and  other  suburban  camps 
with  coroner's  juries  of  their  own,  nor  yet  some  mysterious 
and  suspicious  disappearances. 

For  Leadville  was  the  last  gasp  of  that  phase  of  the 
West  which  began  with  the  Bret  Harte  days  in  California. 
In  the  generation  between  '49  and  '79  the  sediment  of  the 
Western  country  had  settled;  while  the  stable  citizens 
had  been  working  toward  permanent  civilization,  the 
gamblers,  the  bad  men,  the  bravos,  all  those  who  lived 
by  gun-law,  had  been  growing  steadily  more  reckless. 
The  first  rush  across  the  peaks  brought  this  gentry. 
From  the  cattle  country  of  Texas  and  Nebraska  came 
such  half-outlawed  cowboys  as  had  escaped  the  rope  of 
frontier  justice;  from  such  springing  Western  cities  as 
Denver,  Cheyenne  and  Deadwood,  came  professional 
gamblers,  men  with  no  standing  before  the  formal  law, 
but  with  a  gun-law  of  their  own;  from  all  the  dives  of  the 
world  came  city  criminals,  daring  in  the  new  environment 
to  unloose  those  impulses  which  the  fear  of  an  organized 
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police  force  had  restrained  in  them.  Another  and  higher 
class,  the  adventurers  of  the  West,  gamblers  with  life, 
held  to  a  set  of  ethics  only  a  little  less  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  formal  law.  For  certain  offenses  their 
penalty  was  death,  the  wronged  man  to  be  judge  and 
executioner.  Finally,  the  peaceable  citizen  from  the 
East  felt  the  necessity  of  arming  himself  in  this  region 
where  every  one  went  armed,  and  the  opinion  of  gun-law 
which  his  community  held  became  insensibly  his  opinion. 
Courts  were  overcrowded  and  lax;  juries,  reflecting  here, 
as  always,  the  spirit  of  the  community,  were  reluctant  to 
convict.  Except  in  cases  of  murder  for  robbery,  the  fact 
that  the  dead  man  had  a  gun  on  him  was  nearly  enough 
to  justify  the  murderer.  Not  until  1881  was  any  one  con- 
demned to  death  in  Leadville;  and  the  two  men  hanged 
in  that  year  died  for  crimes  of  the  most  savage  brutality. 

Whisky,  bad  mining-camp  whisky,  was  the  first  cause 
for  three-quarters  of  these  sudden  deaths;  there  is  no 
temperance  lecture  so  effective  as  the  early  files  of  the 
Leadville  Chronicle.    This  typical  case  will  stand  for 


He  Rode  His  Man  Down  and  Slashed  Him  on  the  Neck 

half  of  them.  Two  miners  would  enter  the  city,  their  pay 
in  their  pockets,  for  their  regular  Saturday-night  debauch. 
Somewhere  about  midnight,  when  the  liquor  had  them, 
one  would  pass  that  epithet  which,  applied  without  the 
Owen  Wister  smile,  meant  shooting  in  the  old  West.  One 
would  beat  the  other  to  his  gun.  The  murderer  would 
wake  in  jail  next  morning,  dimly  aware  of  what  he  had 
done,  willing  to  give  his  own  life  could  he  but  re-create 
yesterday.  When  the  case  came  to  trial— well,  the  other 
fellow  had  a  gun  on  him,  and,  anyway,  the  murderer  "was 
drunk  and  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing."  So,  after 
certain  disagreeable  and  expensive  legal  formalities,  the 
slayer  would  go  free  or  receive  at  most  a  short  penitentiary 
sentence. 

A  few  of  the  murders  stand  out  for  exceptional  brutality 
or  exceptional  circumstance.  The  first  man  who  died  by 
the  pistol  after  Leadville  took  its  new  name  was  City 
Marshal  O'Conner.  He  was  a  gun-man,  of  course.  No 
one  without  a  reputation  for  a  sensitive  trigger  finger 
could  have  inspired  respect  for  law  in  that  community. 
He  gathered  under  him,  as  policemen  and  deputies,  other 
men  of  his  own  courage  and  skill,  and  among  them  an 
ex-cowboy.  The  cowboy  began  to  drink.  "Next  time  I 
find  you  in  a  saloon,  you  lose  your  job,"  said  the  marshal. 
The  cowboy  filed  his  trigger  until  a  breath  would  have  set 
it  off,  and  got  drunk  again.  O'Conner  found  him  at  the 
bar  of  a  dance  hall,  and  stepped  up  to  take  away  his  star. 
The  cowboy  fired.  O'Conner  died,  gasping:  "Boys,  I 
didn't  deserve  this! "  The  cowboy  trained  his  gun  on  the 
crowd,  backed  out  to  the  door,  mounted  a  horse  and  rode 
away.  On  Tennessee  Pass  a  freighter  met  him.  He  was 
still  red-eyed  with  drink,  still  flourishing  his  revolver. 

"They're  looking  for  me  there!  "  he  yelled.  "Tell  'em 
where  to  find  me!"   Leadville  never  saw  him  again. 


Any  man  who  took  a  job  on  the 
Leadville  police  force  added  his  life 
to  his  stake.  Three  more  police  offi- 
cers died  with  their  boots  on;  in  two 
other  cases  a  man  under  arrest  was  killed  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  by  bullets  meant  indiscriminately  for  law- 
keepers  or  law-breakers.  A  miner  was  working  a  lease  for 
a  clerk  in  a  store.  He  had  trouble  in  collecting  his  money. 
He  brooded  on  his  wrongs,  got  drunk,  and  started  to 
collect  with  a  gun.  While  he  was  holding  up  the  store 
a  clerk  stole  out  and  brought  a  policeman.  As  the 
policeman  entered  the  miner  shot  him  and  fled.  Sergeant 
Lot  Stewart,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  man  of 
character  and  courage,  heard  the  pursuit  approaching. 
He  ran  out  of  the  police  station  and  started  to  tackle 
the  miner.  The  murderer  stopped  and  shot  him  three 
times.  The  policeman  died  at  once,  and  Stewart  within 
the  week.  So  popular  were  these  two  policemen,  so  fla- 
grant the  murder,  that  the  miner  came  near  to  being  the 
first  man  legally  hanged  in  Leadville.  Indeed,  the  jury 
intended  to  hang  him;  but  a  flaw  in  the  form  of  their 
verdict  let  him  off  with  life  imprisonment.  In  their  opin- 
ion on  this  crime,  the  old-time  miners  reflect  the  attitude 
of  '79.  "The  miner  only  tried  to  collect  what  was  coming 
to  him ,"  they  say ;"  and  besides, 
he  was  drunk." 

Leadville  proper  never  had 
any  of  those  promiscuous  "six- 
shooter  war  dances"  which 
broke  out  now  and  then  in  the 
frontier  settlements,  but  1879 
saw  a  great  deal  of  joyous  firing 
in  the  air  on  Saturday  nights. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a 
free  and  merry  expression  of 
young,  drunken  spirits.  How- 
ever, one  Sunday  morning  the 
porter  of  the  Pioneer  saloon 
cleaned  out  the  free  sleepers  on 
the  floor  as  usual.  One  did  not 
arise.  "Pneumonia,"  thought 
the  porter  as  he  turned  over 
the  dead  man.  But  the  porter 
found  a  neat  bullet-hole  from 
which  the  lodger  had  bled  to 
death  internally.  There  had 
been  shooting  outside  the  night 
before ;  doubtless,  a  stray  bullet 
had  come  through  the  open  door 
and  picked  off  its  man  un- 
noticed. Kokomo  and  Alma, 
neighboring  and  tributary 
towns,  witnessed  nights  of  gen- 
eral terror.  Once  a  gang,  ap- 
pearing from  nowhere  if  not 
from  the  neck  of  a  whisky  bot- 
tle, tore  through  Kokomo, 
shooting  out  the  lights,  firing 
volleys  at  the  windows.  The  quiet  citizens  ran  away. 
One  ran  too  late;  a  rioter,  never  identified,  stabbed  him 
in  passing.  Just  such  a  wild  night  occurred  at  Alma,  and 
one  of  the  bullets  killed  a  miner  in  his  bunk. 

As  a  little  example  of  the  untrammeled  passions  loosed 
by  the  times,  by  whisky,  and  by  general  contempt  of  law, 
take  this  police  item:  Among  the  guards  at  the  Iron  mine 
was  one  O'Brien,  and  O'Brien  did  not  like  Hogan.  Being 
drunk,  O'Brien  fired  three  shots  through  Hogan's  empty 
bunk  by  way  of  showing  how  he  felt.  Hogan,  appear- 
ing unarmed,  butted  O'Brien  in  the  face.  O'Brien 
shot  wild  and  killed  Cunningham.  Norton  drew  and 
exchanged  shots  with  O'Brien.  Both  missed.  They 
clinched  and  struggled  for  an  opening  to  shoot.  Norton 
got  his  gun  loose,  put  it  to  O'Brien's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  But  Kelley  grabbed  Norton's  gun  just  in  time 
and  received  the  hammer  in  his  hand.  And  next  morn- 
ing O'Brien  was  in  jail— one  of  those  who  prayed  in  vain 
for  a  recrudescence  of  a  sober  yesterday. 

As  the  boom  grew,  as  claims  increased  in  value,  both 
actual  and  speculative,  the  gun-habit  established  itself  at 
the  very  root  of  industry.  Criminals  and  adventurers 
were  jumping  mines  as  they  were  jumping  lots,  and  to 
much  better  advantage.  The  mining  laws  of  the  West 
are  still  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory.  At  that  time 
the  mining  law  of  Colorado  was  nearly  chaotic.  By  the 
application  of  certain  vein  and  apex  theories,  one  could 
claim  almost  anything.  Here  possession  meant  every- 
thing. The  courts,  called  suddenly  to  administer  for  a 
new  city  grown  to  forty  thousand  in  a  year,  were  choked 
to  death.  And  while  the  rightful  owner  awaited  the  slow 
motion  of  courts,  the  temporary  holder  might  extract  a 
fortune.  Remember  that  the  Leadville  carbonates  lay 
close  to  the  surface  and  that  they  ran  like  sand  under  the 
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pick.  The  manager  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  mine 
once  bet  that  he  could  take  out  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  one  day.  The  shifts  had 
worked  eighteen  hours  when  the  machinery 
broke  down;  but  the  clean-up  for  that  time 
showed  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
dollars. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  a  man 
to  protect  his  own  without  thought  of  courts; 
and  thus  there  arose  the  new  profession  of 
mine  guard.  Any  man  with  a  reputation  for 
nerve  and  quick,  straight  shooting  might 
earn  his  three  to  five  dollars  a  day,  with  a 
chance  to  "high  grade"  a  little  on  the  side, 
just  for  sitting  on  a  dump  with  his  revolver 
handy.  The  great  mines  became  feudal  baro- 
nies; the  owners  trailed  a  following  of  violent 
men  who  did  their  lord's  bidding  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  mines  but  also  in  his  small 
private  affairs.  There  were  sudden  seizures 
of  isolated  claims,  sudden  killings  of  men  who 
had  tried  to  recover  such  "jumped"  proper- 
ties; and  to  these  killings  the  law  seemed 
blind.  Probably  a  score  of  men  died  in  this 
fashion  when  the  camp  was  new.  The  old 
miners  have  a  superstitious  belief  about  this 
custom.  Whosoever  of  the  mining  barons 
procured  a  man  to  be  killed  in  seizure  of  a 
claim  never  permanently  prospered ;  he  always 
"went  broke"  in  the  end.  "Procured,"  I 
say;  but  that  needs  explanation.  The  owner 
did  not  tell  his  man  to  kill  any  one;  he  only 
told  him  to  hold  that  claim,  knowing  well 
that  the  guard  would  shoot  in  what  he 
deemed  necessity,  and  might  shoot  to  kill. 

The  sporadic  squabbles  over  mines  grew  into  pitched 
battles.  On  the  night  of  February  26,  1880,  a  miner, 
in  trying  to  retrieve  his  luck,  started  a  very  exciting 
evening  in  camp.  He  had  staked  a  claim,  had  sunk  for 
some  distance,  and  had  abandoned  it,  at  least  temporarily. 
Others  picked  up  the  location  and  struck  it  rich.  The 
miner  performed  the  formality  of  entering  suit  for  pos- 
session and  the  actuality  of  arming  his  partners  and  seizing 
the  shaft.  The  new  owners  employed  a  company  of  gun- 
men and  attacked  by  night.  Expertness  in  fighting  hand- 
to-hand  does  not  imply  expertness  under  actual  battle 
conditions.  The  two  bodies  made  the  mistake  character- 
istic of  raw  recruits.  Though  they  sowed  the  hills  with 
bullets  they  shot  too  high,  and  only  one  man  was  hit.  But 
at  dawn  the  besiegers  trained  a  steady  fire  from  their 
Winchesters  against  the  top  of  the  miner's  barricade,  so 
that  the  besieged  gave  it  up  and  pitched  their  guns  over 
the  dump  in  token  of  surrender.  The  battle  over  another 
mine  was  highly  spectacular;  I  remember  sitting  by  a 
window  downtown  and  watching  the  flashes  of  volley- 
firing  trace  patterns  through  the  pine  forests  above.  It 
had  been  seized  by  legal  process.  The  ejected  foreman 
gathered  his  army  and  crawled  up  to  the  dump  by  night. 
Suddenly  a  squad  of  men  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  Win- 
chesters at  shoulder.  The  foreman's  men  fairly  rolled 
down  the  hill.  Rallying,  they  formed  behind  trees  and 
rocks  and  fired  steadily  at  word  of  command.  Here,  too, 
the  gun-experts  shot  like  recruits.  A  correspondent  for 
an  Eastern  newspaper,  who  was  taking  notes  from  the 
rear,  died  by  a  stray  bullet.  Again,  a  mine  besieged  was 
a  mine  taken.  When  day  broke,  firing  ceased  from  the 
barricade.  The  foreman's  army  charged  and  captured 
an  empty  fort— it  had  grown  too  hot  for  the  besieged. 


This  general  tendency  toward  organized  violence  came 
to  a  head  in  the  big  strike  of  1880.  This  event  holds  an 
interest  beyond  mere  picturesqueness.  From  the  hatreds 
which  it  engendered  grew  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  From  the  methods  by  which  it  was  stirred  up 
and  put  down  grew  the  violence  on  one  side  and  the 
injustices  on  the  other  which  have  marked  the  thirty- 
year  struggle  between  mine  workers  and  mine  owners  in 
the  Rockies. 

The  camp  never  knew  at  the  time  the  reason  for  this 
strike,  but  the  inside  story  is  now  common  property  in 
Leadville.  As  I  have  explained  in  a  previous  chapter, 
two  big  mining  companies  had  been  heavily  overcapital- 
ized. The  sum  paid  for  their  stocks  was  much  greater 
than  the  value  of  their  ore  bodies.  They  paid  heavy 
dividends  for  a  time,  and  stopped  short.  Now,  not  only 
were  New  York  and  Boston  fooled  by  the  showings,  but 
so  also  were  certain  men  actually  employed  by  one  of  the 
two  mines.  These  men  learned,  far  ahead  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  that  the  bottom  had  fallen  out.  They 
wanted  time  to  unload  stock;  and  the  public  might  learn 
the  truth  any  day.  In  the  shafthouse  of  their  mine  these 
stockholders  planned  a  general  strike  of  the  miners.  How 
they  brought  it  about  no  one  knows  exactly;  probably 
they  employed  secret  agents.  At  any  rate,  the  miners 
murmured  for  four  dollars  a  day;  and  there  rose  an 
agitator  guiltless  of  complicity  with  the  shareholders.  It 
took  less  than  a  week  to  start  a  loosely-organized  strike 
which  jumped  like  a  fire  from  mine  to  mine.  The  strikers 
would  raid  a  shafthouse  and  annex  the  incoming  or  out- 
going shifts  by  force.  The  companies  raked  Leadville 
for  gun-men  and  enlisted  them  as  guards,  but  within  a 
fortnight  all  the  mines  had  shut  down.    Three  thousand 


idle  men  ranged  Leadville,  the  disorderly 
among  them  drinking  and  flourishing  pistols. 
When  sufficiently  primed,  the  men  of  this  dis- 
orderly element  would  proceed  to  the  mines 
and  shoot  out  of  the  darkness  at  the  shaft- 
houses.  These  disorders  grew  into  a  roughly- 
concerted  attack  on  the  mines.  The  affair 
was  noisy,  but  only  mildly  dangerous;  the 
boys  were  peppering  the  shafthouse  simply 
to  express  their  feelings. 

Next  morning  Major  A.  V.  Bohn,  who  won 
his  oak  leaves  in  the  Civil  War,  said:  "Boys, 
something  has  got  to  be  done."  He  ap- 
proached the  mayor,  but  he  remained  neutral. 
Bohn  thereupon  composed  a  law-and-order 
proclamation,  which  three  hundred  business 
men  and  mine  owners  signed.  From  the 
signers,  from  others  who  joined  later,  Bohn 
formed  a  "short"  regiment  of  six  companies. 
Clergymen,  gamblers,  actors  and  mine  super- 
intendents—all these  professions  were  repre- 
sented among  the  officers.  He  found  "long 
guns  "  for  only  two  companies.  "  But  the  rest 
will  need  something  in  their  hands,"  he  said, 
and  he  commandeered  all  the  axehelves  and 
pick-handles  from  Boettcher's  hardware  store. 
A  hundred  long  guns  for  the  arming  of  mine 
guards  were  on  their  way  by  the  railroad, 
whose  terminus  was  then  only  ten  miles  away. 
"And  now,"  said  the  Major,  "we  will  have 
a  parade  and  make  a  demonstration."  Every 
striker  came  to  town.  The  gun-men  of  their 
faction  ranged  themselves  along  the  eaves  of 
friendly  saloons,  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  Down  Harrison  Avenue  came  the  proces- 
sion, Major  Bohn  riding  before.  He  had  neglected  to  set 
outflankers;  hardly  were  the  companies  formed  and  mov- 
ing before  the  miners,  pressing  forward  from  the  crowded 
sidewalk,  opened  gaps  in  the  pick-handle  brigade.  As 
the  Major,  heading  a  broken  regiment,  approached  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  some  one  standing  near  the  strike  leader 
shot  at  him.  The  bullet  came  so  close  that  it  burned  his 
ear.  Major  Bohn  was  wearing  a  light,  fancy  Templar 
sword.  He  drew  this,  rode  his  man  down,  and  slashed 
him  on  the  neck.  The  light  sword  broke  into  a  dozen 
pieces.  And  a  police  captain  who  stood  by,  and  who 
sympathized  with  the  strikers,  caught  the  Major  by  the 
head,  pulled  him  from  his  horse  and  arrested  him  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace.  It  was  in  the  program  of  the  day  that 
the  first  shot  should  start  general  shooting;  why  both 
sides  held  their  hands  after  the  strikers  shot  at  the  Major 
is  one  of  the  inexplicable  freaks  of  mob  psychology.  The 
disorganized  parade  was  shoving  and  struggling  with  the 
jeering  miners  when  the  guards  from  the  hills,  a  hundred 
strong,  arrived  and  cleared  the  street.  The  squad  with 
the  hundred  rifles  from  Denver  came  up  to  reinforce 
them.  Next  day,  a  regiment  of  militia,  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  arrived  to  hold  the  city  under  martial 
law. 

The  mine  owners,  now  in  possession  of  the  field,  broke 
this  strike  by  the  method  grown  so  unpopular  in  the  West. 
In  a  bull-pen,  forerunner  of  the  pens  at  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  Cripple  Creek,  they  impounded  such  agitators  as 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  prisoners  went  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace  in  batches. 

"Thirty  days,  with  the  choice  of  leaving  camp,"  said 
the  justice.  Being  privately  warned,  they  all  left.  So 
this  great  strike  was  broken. 
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"Kin  I  Rest  Myself  a  Minit?  I'm 
Mighty  Tired  " 


"ITH  his 
chair 
tilted 
back  against  the 
wall,  Solomon 
Wigley,  colored, 
warmed  his  ac- 
customed seat 
in  front  of  Jim 
Grey's  barber 
shop.  At  a  pre- 
vious period  of 
his  evolution 
some  one  had 
struck  him 
across  the  nose, 
which  tilted  it 
skyward  and 
gave  him  an  in- 
quisitive air,  as 
if  he  were  per- 
petually looking 
for  something 
else  to  turn  up. 
This  came 
pretty  near  the 
fact.forSoIomon 
was  a  striker. 

He  was  not  an  ordinary  striker  that  clamored  for  higher 
wages  and  raised  sand  in  the  labor  unions.  Solomon 
hated  a  vulgar  row  and  abominated  noises;  notoriety 
interfered  with  his  business,  he  being  a  gentleman  striker, 
attached  to  the  noble  profession  of  the  law. 

Ostensibly,  he  swept  the  office  and  ran  errands  for 
Honorable  J.  Curtius  Mandel,  attorney-at-law.  Inci- 
dentally, he  steered  criminal  cases  and  damage  suits  in 
the  direction  of  his  boss.  Black  as  he  was,  and  innocent 
withal,  old  Sol  had  educated  himself  in  useful  technical- 
ities. He  knew  a  negligence  case  as  far  as  he  could  see  it, 
understood  the  gentle  art  of  coaching  a  witness,  and  could 
smell  a  contingent  fee  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

Solomon's  peculiar  value,  however,  lay  in  his  grapevine 
telegraph,  which  brought  him  everything  that  went  on 
among  the  negroes ;  and  he  had  a  happy  faculty  for  being 
Johnny-on-the-spot  whenever  an  accident  occurred.  At 
the  psychological  moment  Solomon  appeared,  and  rendered 
first  aid  to  the  injured  by  leading  them  to  competent  legal 
advice. 

Solomon  dozed  like  a  weasel  and  kept  one  eye  upon  this 
contentious  world.  Every  negro  in  town  patronized 
Jim's  barber  shop  as  a  loafing-place;  made  it  their  clearing- 
house for  "nigger  news"  and  local  gossip.  Beer  sold  for  a 
dime  a  can,  and  Solomon  waxed  popular  by  having  the  dime. 

Times  were  hard.  Street-car  men  had  been  disgustingly 
careful,  railroads  had  managed  their  business  so  cautiously 
that  for  a  month  no  ray  of  sunshine  had  filtered  into 
Solomon's  life.   He  was  low  in  purse  and  blue  in  spirit. 

A  simple-looking  old  negro  came  wearily  up  the  street, 
peered  through  his  brass-rimmed  specs  at  the  vacant 
chair,  and  hesitated.  Solomon's  sleepy  eye  took  him  in  — 
hickory  shirt,  brogan  shoes,  cotton  on  his  clothes,  and 
apologetic  manner.  He  saw  it  all  and  sniffed:  "  Country 
nigger."  Country  niggers  never  brought  business,  and 
Solomon  closed  his  eyes  again. 

"Mister,  Mister,"  the  old  man  spoke  appealingly, 
"  kin  I  rest  myself  a  minit?  I'm  mighty  tired."  Solomon 
kicked  the  chair  toward  him  and  said  nothing. 

The  old  negro  watched  the  other  sharply  out  of  his 
brass-rimmed  specs. 

"  Mister,"  he  began,  "  I'm  in  a  heap  o'  trouble.  My  son 
got  hurt  on  de  railroad." 

Sol's  chair  banged  down.    "  What  dat  you  say?" 

"My  boy,  de  onliest  boy  I  got— railroad  cut  off  bofe 
his  legs  " 

"When?" 

"  Nigh  on  to  three  weeks  ago." 
"Where?" 

"Up  here  to  Jones'  Switch.  Claim  agent  wanted  me  to 
sign  a  lot  o'  papers,  but  I  wouldn't  sign  nuthin'." 

Solomon  cast  his  eye  up  and  down  the  street.  Too  many 
people  were  passing.    It  was  no  place  to  talk  business. 

"  Dat  sho  is  bad,  sho  is  bad;  come  in  here,  ole  man;  le's 
git  a  can  o'  beer;  you  looks  wore  out.  I  had  a  boy  kilt 
by  de  railroad,  an'  you  know  how  dat  is— makes  me  feel 
kind  todes  anybody  what's  in  trouble." 

Unselfish  Solomon  led  the  brass-rimmed  specs  to  a  table 
far  in  the  rear  of  Sandy's  eating-house. 

"Here,  boy,  take  dis  dime  an'  fetch  us  a  can  of  beer. 
Bring  a  bite  to  eat  wid  it,  too,  'cause  I'm  hongry.  Now, 
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den,  old  genter- 
man,  you  wuz 
speakin '  'bout 
yo'  boy." 

"He  fell  under  de  cars  and  got  bofe  legs  cut  off  " 

"Was  he  a  passenger — done  paid  his  fare?"  Solomon 
appreciated  the  importance  of  this  fact. 

"Sho  did.  I  paid  fer  dat  boy  myself —sixty-five  cents 
from  Garden  City  to  Jones'  Switch." 

"How  come  him  to  fall  under  de  car?" 

"Whilst  we  wuz  pulling  into  Jones'  Switch  I  tuk  my  eye 
off'n  'im  fer  a  minit  an'  he  runs  out  on  de  flatform,  jes'  lak 
a  boy— 'twarn't  no  harm  in  dat;  wuz  dere,  Mister?" 

"  No.   Go  on." 

"I  seen  'im  standin'  on  de  bottom  step,  an'  de  porter 
come  bulgin'  out  wid  dat  box  what  dey  sets  down  on  de 
ground  fer  people  to  step  on.  '  Git  out  de  way,  boy,'  he 
hollers,  den  knocks  'im  wid  de  box.  Jes'  at  dat  same  time 
dis  handholt  broke,  and  dat's  how  come  he  fell  off  and  got 
hurt.  Here's  de  handholt;  I  picked  it  up  an'  kep'  it 
until  yit.    De  screws  pulled  out  •" 

"Wood  must  ha'  been  rotten,"  suggested  Solomon. 
"  Dat's  neg'gence.    Lemme  see  it." 

The  old  man  unwrapped  a  wad  of  newspapers,  and  Solo- 
mon examined  the  handrail. 

"Dat  porter  sho  wuz  sorry.  He  'pologized  an'  'polo- 
gized,  say  he  didn't  aim  to  do  it,  but  de  company  fired  'im 
jes'  de  same.  He's  right  in  town  dis  very  day,  an'  I  kin 
prove  it  by  him." 

Solomon  asked  shrewd  questions,  especially  about  the 
negro  porter.  Finally:  "Did  the  company  do  anything 
fer  yo'  boy  ? " 

"Never  done  nuthin'.  Dey  wanted  'im  to  go  to  de 
horsepiddle  at  Garden  City,  but  his  ma  wouldn't  lissen  to 
dat.  She  warn't  gwine  to  have  no  studen'  doctors  carving 
her  boy  to  pieces;  warn't  he  cut  up  sufficient  lak  'twuz? 
We  jes'  took  'im  home.  Dat  claim  agent  pestered  me 
a  heap  a-beggin'  me  to  sign  some  papers  " 

"You  didn't  sign  'em?"  Solomon  eagerly  asked. 

"Dat  I  didn't.  I  signed  a  paper  wunst  an'  hit  turned 
out  to  be  a  mortgage.   I  ain't  signin'  no  mo'." 

"  Dat's  right,  you  be  keerful  'bout  signin'  papers.  Dese 
railroads  is  always  killin'  folks,  an'  den  wants  ter  give  'em 
two  bits— don't  pay  no  mo'  fer  a  man  dan  fer  a  cow." 

"  Dat  claim  agent  say  dis  wuz  fer  five  hundred  dollars, 
but  I  can't  read." 

"Five  hundred? "   Solomon's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"Sho  did;  here's  de  paper." 

Solomon  jerked  the  bedraggled  document.  His  practiced 
eye  recognized  the  usual  form  of  release  in  personal-injury 
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cases,  and  he  made 
sure  that  it  named 
the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 
"Huh,"  he  thought  shrewdly;  "mus'  be  a  awful  bad 
case  if  dey's  willing  to  pay  dis  ole  nigger  five  hundred 
dollars  'thout  no  lawyer  or  nuthin'."  He  rapped  on  the 
table  and  called  the  waiter.  "  Here,  nigger,  you'se  mighty 
slow  about  my  beer.  Make  dat  order  fish  an'  pie;  den 
bring  us  some  watermelon.  Me  an'  dis  ole  gent'mun  is 
p'ticular  friends,  an'  we'se  hongry." 

The  old  man  smiled  his  thanks  and  proceeded:  "One 
o'  dem  white  gentermans  sho  wuz  nice;  spoke  mighty  soft 
an'  easy.  Dat's  de  big  railroad  lawyer.  He  writ  me  dis 
letter."  The  old  man  fumbled  in  his  pockets  and  produced 
a  worn  and  folded  letter,  wrapped  in  brown  paper. 

Solomon  appropriated  it  promptly  and  read— there  was 
much  in  the  letter,  but  this  was  the  meat:  "Confirming 
the  offer  made  by  our  Mr.  Williamson,  we  will  pay  you  one 
thousand  dollars  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
company  growing  out  of  the  recent  injury  to  your  son." 

Solomon  saw  the  value  of  this  letter,  so  he  talked 
glibly  while  he  tried  to  slip  it  into  his  pocket.  But  the 
old  man  was  too  quick.  "  Hold  on,  Mister,  don't  take  my 
letter."  There  was  a  gleam  in  the  negro's  eye  which  made 
Solomon  understand  that  he  need  not  try  to  bluff. 

The  waiter  appeared  with  clatter  of  dishes  and  a  smell 
of  fish.  Solomon  had  almost  thrown  his  fat  in  the  fire,  so 
he  ordered  a  second  can  of  beer.  Then  something  else 
happened.  A  fat-necked  mulatto,  with  trousers  of  gor- 
geous stripe,  sauntered  in  and  took  his  seat  at  another 
table.  The  newcomer  demanded  pork  chops  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  but  that  didn't  fool  Solomon  worth  a  cent. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  that  "Slick"  Edwards  had 
come  in  there  to  watch  him  and  the  country  negro. 
Solomon  didn't  spend  money  for  charity,  and  Slick  knew 
it.  The  striker  worked  overtime  with  his  wits.  He  must 
land  his  fish  before  Slick  began  throwing  in  bait. 
"You  ain't  never  been  here  befo'?"  he  asked. 
"No,  suh.   Dis  is  my  fust  trip." 

Solomon  leaned  across  the  table  and  whispered,  "Le's 
you  an'  me  go  hack  ridin'  an'  see  de  town?" 

"  Thankee,  suh,  you  sutinly  is  showing  me  a  good  time." 
Solomon  bolted  his  lunch  and  hurried  the  old  man  at 
every  mouthful,  then  grabbed  his  arm  and  hustled  him 
out  the  front  door.  This  unexpected  manoeuver  caught 
Slick  napping;  he  gave  his  hand  away  by  jumping  up  and 
rushing  after  them. 

A  tumbledown  hack  stood  in  front  of  the  barber  shop. 
Solomon  shoved  the  country  negro  inside,  and  shouted  for 

the  driver.  No 
driver. 

He  stepped 
back  and  called, 
"Aleck!  Aleck!" 
into  the  barber 
shop.  When  he 
turned  again  Slick 
was  leaning  in  at 
the  hack  window 
talking  to  his 
negro. 

Solomon 
snatched  his  coat- 
tail:  "Git  away, 
Slick;  me  an'  dis 
gent'mun  is  going 
ridin'." 

Slick  ran 
around  to  the 
other  door  and 
began  pulling  old 
Brass-specs  out  of 
the  hack.  "Don't 
you  go  wid  dat 
broke-nose  nigger, 
he'll  cheat  you. 
I'll  take  you  to 
de  bes'  lawyer  in 

town  " 

This  irritated 
Solomon.  He 
grabbed  the  hand- 
hold and  lammed 
Slick  over  the 
head  with  it. 
"  Dar  now.  I'll 
knock  you  into 
de  middle  o'  nex' 
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week."  Slick  tumbled  off  the  carriage-step  and  fell  in  a 
lump. 

"  Hurry  up,  Aleck,"  he  urged  the  driver,  and  would  have 
got  away  if  a  meddlesome  officer  hadn't  caught  the  horses, 
while  another  took  charge  of  Solomon.  Before  the  crowd 
knew  what  had  happened  the  bluecoats  bundled  Slick  into 
the  hack,  and  everybody  got  a  ride. 

Dazed  as  he  was,  Solomon's  greatness  rose  to  meet  the 
emergency.  With  rare  presence  of  mind  he  whispered  to  a 
friend:  "Telephone  Mr.  Mandel,  quick!  Run!" 

This  stroke  of  genius  saved  him.  The  Honorable  J. 
Curtius  Mandel  rushed  to  the  station-house  and  bailed 
him  out  before  George  Simmons,  Esq.,  attorney  and 
counselor-at-law,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Slick.  A  whis- 
pered word  from  Solomon  explained  the  situation.  Honor- 
able J.  Curtius  hurried  back  to  the  office,  his  coattails 
cutting  eccentric  capers  in  the  wind.  Solomon  walked 
away,  arm  in  arm  with  his  country  catch,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  gloating  over  Slick,  who  watched  him  from 
the  station-house  window. 

"Huh!"  Slick  meditated;  "nusses  dat  ole  nigger 
jes'  lak  he  war  a  gole  mine.  Tain't  no  cow  case,  I 
know  dat.    Bound  I'll  fine  out  befo'  dis  day  is  gone." 

Solomon  led  his  captive  as  if  he  were  leading  a  child; 
that  country  nigger's  toes 
barely  touched  the  pavement. 

"  Us  gotter  go  an'  thank  de 
genterman  what  kep'  us  outer 
jail." 

Uncle  Noah  Mix,  flustered 
and  breathless,  flopped  down 
on  a  chair  in  the  office  of 
Honorable  J.  Curtius  Mandel. 

"Ain't  dis  a  lawyer's 
office?"  he  asked,  setting  the 
brass-rimmed  specs  on  top  of 
his  head.  As  he  gazed  upon 
the  array  of  obsolete  books, 
they  performed  their  function 
of  impressing  the  laity. 

"Yes,"  said  Solomon,  "dis 
is  my  lawyer.  He  'tends  to 
all  my  business.  When  dey 
'rested  us  I  sont  fer  'im,  an' 
he  sho  didn't  let  no  grass  grow 
under  his  feet." 

"Sho  didn't,"  chuckled 
Uncle  Noah. 

"Mr.  Mandel  is  de  best 
lawyer  in  dis  town,  an'  a 
powerful  good  fren'  to  nig- 
gers." 

"Lordee,  he  must  know  a 
heap— all  dem  books." 

"Well,  I  reckon!  Lawyer 
Mandel  knows  all  de  statoots 
an'  de  regerlations,  back'ards 
an'  for'ards,  inside  an'  out. 
You  can't  stump  him  on  no 
pint  o'  law,  don't  care  how 
high  dat  pint  is." 

"  Is  he  rich?  " 

"Nigger,  he  makes  mo' 
accidenterly  dan  dese  other 
lawyers  makes  on  purpose." 

As  the  hero  enters  after  the  overture,  so  came  the 
Honorable  J.  Curtius  Mandel.  He  moved  with  a  lank 
and  learned  majesty,  bearing  some  formidable-looking 
documents  bound  with  red  tape.  The  negroes  rose  and 
stood  in  awe. 

There  was  something  profoundly  professional  about 
the  white  acreage  of  his  shirtfront  and  the  thoughtful 
droop  of  his  black  tie.  A  long-tailed  coat  swung  pensively, 
this  way  and  that.  His  small  head  bristled  with  a  pompa- 
dour; two  tiny  ears  lay  flat  against  his  head  and  sug- 
gested a  mule  that  meant  to  kick.  But  the  Honorable 
J.  Curtius  did  not  kick— he  purred. 

"Good-evening,  Solomon;  so  this  is  your  friend?" 

"Yas,  suh;  dis  gent'mun  is  a  p'ticular  friend  o'  mine. 
His  son  got  runned  over  by  de  Great  Western  Railroad 
and  had  bofe  legs  cut  off.  We  knows  you'se  mighty  busy, 
and  hates  to  bother  you,  but  I  thought  maybe  you  could 
do  something  fer  him.  He's  a  po'  ole  man,  an'  ain't  got 
no  money." 

With  a  lofty  wave  of  the  hand  Honorable  J.  Curtius 
brushed  aside  that  unworthy  suggestion.  Money  made  no 
difference;  for  him  the  knight-errantry  of  the  law,  suc- 
coring the  oppressed  and  doing  battle  for  the  weak. 

His  manner  grew  calm  and  soothing;  words  came  softly 
as  a  dentist's  reassurance.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  said: 
"I  know  this  hurts  a  little,  but  it  will  soon  be  over." 

"  Now,  old  man,  don't  be  afraid;  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  How  did  the  distressing  accident 
occur?" 

"You  see,  Lawyer,  we  wuz  rollin'  into  Jones'  Switch  on 
de  Great  Western.  My  boy  went  down  on  de  bottom  step, 
jes'  like  a  boy  will  do,  an'  cotch  holt  o'  dis  railing.  De 
porter  come  bulgin'  out  de  car  wid  dat  little  box  what  dey 


puts  on  de  ground  fer  passengers  to  step  on,  an'  hollered 
'  Git  out  o'  my  way';  den  he  gin  my  boy  a  knock  wid  dat 
box  an'  dis  handholt  broke;  dat's  what  made  my  boy  fall 
in  between  de  cars  an'  git  his  legs  cut  off." 

Solomon  nodded  gravely  at  each  sentence.  This  was 
precisely  as  Uncle  Noah  stated  it  to  him.  The  old  man 
would  make  a  good  witness. 

Honorable  J.  Curtius  seemed  inexpressibly  grieved. 
"Too  bad!  Too  bad!  And  was  that  the  handhold? 
Ah!    I  see!  the  screws  pulled  loose;  wood  rotten." 

"Yas,  suh,  when  I  took  it  outer  dat  boy's  hand  dar  wuz 
de  rotten  wood  stickin'  to  de  screws." 

"Exhibit  number  one,"  remarked  the  lawyer,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table. 

"  How  is  the  boy  getting  along?  " 

"Some  days  it  'pears  like  he  gwine  to  git  well;  an'  den 
agin  he  'pears  like  he  ain't." 

"My!  my!    And  the  railroad  did  nothing  for  him?" 

"No,  suh,  dey  axed  to  take  him  to  de  horsepiddle  at 
Garden  City,  an'  'sisted  on  me  signin'  a  lot  o'  papers." 

This  roused  J.  Curtius  from  his  settled  melancholy. 
"But  you  didn't  sign  a  release?" 

"No,  suh,  dat  I  didn't.  His  ma  carried  dat  boy  home; 
den  de  claim  agent  commenced  travelin'  back  an'  fo'th  to 
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my  house.   Atter  dat  de  big  lawyer  come,  an'  den  he  writ 
me  dis,"  said  Uncle  Noah,  bringing  forth  a  letter. 

J.  Curtius  reached  out,  possessed  the  letter,  and  his  lips 
tightened  as  he  read.  "A  thousand— compromise"— it 
filled  his  mind  with  pleasant  thoughts.  He  smiled,  for 
the  signature  was  genuine.  But  the  date  had  been  torn 
off,  so  he  asked:  "When  was  this  letter  written?" 

"One  day  las'  week.  My  little  gal  she  got  hole  o'  dem 
papers  an'  mussed  'em  up  mightily.  But  you  kin  see 
what  de  gentermun  said." 

Honorable  J.  Curtius  laid  the  letter  and  the  release 
carefully  on  the  table;  old  Noah  just  as  carefully  took 
them  back  and  wrapped  them  in  his  piece  of  brown  paper. 
Then  he  repossessed  his  handhold,  quite  naturally,  as  an 
old  man  might  take  up  a  cane  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry.    J.  Curtius  suggested  suavely: 

"Let  me  keep  them;  they'll  be  safer  in  the  files." 
"No,  suh,  I  wants  'em  myself." 

"I'll  get  them  away  from  him  tomorrow."  thought  the 
tactful  J.  Curtius,  and  returned  to  his  mutton:  "Your 
boy  was  a  passenger  on  that  train  and  had  paid  his  fare?" 
"Yas,  suh;  sixty-five  cents." 
"So  he  was  not  a  trespasser.   How  old  was  he?" 
"Nineteen,  dis  last  gone  June." 
"  Ah!   A  minor.    Where  did  he  work? " 
"At  de  brickyard  — dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day." 
"Brought  his  wages  home  to  you  and  his  mother?  "  Hon. 
J.  Curtius  rubbed  his  hands  at  the  idyllic  domestic  pic- 
ture that  his  fancy  conjured  up. 

"Yas,  suh.  He  never  missed  a  day;  and  ev'y  Saddy 
night  he  fotch  dat  seben  an'  a  half  to  his  ma." 

J.  Curtius  pried  deeper  into  the  case  and  skillfully 
reminded  Noah  of  certain  material  facts  which  he  had 


forgotten.  Once  or  twice  he  lifted  his  hand.  "Oh,  no,  I 
wouldn't  say  that,"  he  suggested  with  a  conciliating  smile. 
His  thin  lips  shut  grimly  when  Noah  mentioned  the 
porter  who  had  been  discharged.  "He  sho  is  mad  at  de 
company." 

J.  Curtius  made  a  memorandum  of  the  name.  Solomon 
made  none,  for  Solomon  never  forgot.  His  business  was 
to  get  that  negro,  and  no  excuse  would  be  accepted. 

"  Rufe  is  right  here  in  town,"  remarked  Unele  Noah. 
"I  kin  find  him  tomorrow  morning." 

J.  Curtius  called  his  stenographer  and  dictated  an 
agreement  whereby  he  was  retained  as  the  attorney  of 
Noah  Mix,  with  full  authority  to  prosecute  or  compromise 
his  claim  against  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company. 
In  order  to  secure  the  lawyer  his  modest  fee,  Noah  Mix 
assigned  him  one-half  of  the  recovery.  The  old  man 
signed  this  contract  and  had  it  witnessed  by  Solomon 
Wigley.  Honorable  J.  Curtius  filed  it  away  and  proceeded 
to  dictate  a  declaration  against  the  railroad.  Noah  listened 
with  open-mouthed  wonder.  He  did  not  realize  how  dia- 
bolically he  had  been  treated  until  he  heard  J.  Curtius 
putting  it  down  in  black  and  white.  "Whereas"  and 
"aforesaid,"  "wanton,  willful  and  reckless  negligence," 
"bodily  torture  and  mental  anguish,"  "aged  parents  de- 
prived of  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation of  their  splendid  son.  " 

Noah  took  a  handkerchief 
and  furtively  wiped  his  eyes. 

"Wherefore  he  demands 
judgment  in  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars." 

"There!"  exclaimed  the 
Honorable  J.  Curtius;  "that 
will  make  them  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Now,  old  man. 
you  go  with  Solomon  and  find 
that  porter,  Rufe  Jackson." 

They  had  an  easy  job  find- 
ing Rufe— stocky-built,  black 
and  with  the  unmistakable 
swagger  that  comes  from 
balancing  on  top  of  a  box-car 
at  thirty  miles  an  hour.  While 
Solomon  set  up  the  beer  and 
fed  his  new  witness,  Noah 
strolled  out  of  Sandy's  door 
—then  struck  a  lively  gait  and 
disappeared. 

Solomon  had  a  vague  idea 
that  he  was  holding  Rufe. 
The  notion  never  entered  his 
head  that  Rufe  was  standing 
guard  over  him  so  as  to  give 
Noah  a  chance  at  some  private 
business.  Those  brass-rimmed 
specs  went  peering  up  and 
down  the  street  until  they 
found  their  man,  Slick.  Slick 
leaned  against  a  post.  Noah 
sauntered  up  and  stopped  un- 
decidedly in  the  middle  of  the 
pavement.    Slick  saw  him  in- 
stantly.  "Hello,  old  man. 
that  fellow  got  you  into  trou- 
ble, didn't  he?" 
"Sho  did.    Dat's  de  fust  time  I  ever  wuz  'rested— man 
an'  boy  fer  sixty  years."    Noah  simply  wouldn't  let  go 
the  other's  hand;  he  laughed  delightedly.    "I'm  pow'ful 
glad  to  see  somebody  I  knows;  I  gits  lost  in  a  big  town 
like  dis." 

Slick  skillfully  led  the  conversation  until  Noah  volun- 
teered: "What  you  reckon  dat  nigger  done?  He  never 
took  me  fer  no  ride;  jes'  kept  pesterin'  me  to  go  to  some 
lawyer  or  nother.  I  wouldn't  fool  wid  him ;  dat  broke- 
nose  made  me  'spicious." 

"  Dat's  so,"  said  Slick;  "you  didn't  give  him  yo'  case?" 
"  No,  suh,  not  me.  I'se  got  er  good  case  an'  I  gotter  be 
keerful."  Noah  was  careful— careful  to  follow  Slick  into 
a  quiet  corner  where  he  carefully  retold  the  story  that  had 
captured  Solomon;  then  he  carefully  permitted  Slick 
to  telephone  George  Simmons,  Esq.,  to  meet  them  imme- 
diately at  his  office.  He  carefully  told  Lawyer  Simmons 
precisely  the  tale  of  wrong  and  outrage  that  had  fired  the 
indignation  of  Honorable  J.  Curtius  Mandel.  Noah  signed 
the  contract  for  a  contingent  fee  and  left  the  pudgy,  red- 
headed lawyer  sweating  over  a  declaration.  "  I'll  file  this 
right  away." 

"Jes'  do  whatever  you  think  is  best.  Lawyer,"  said  the 
old  man  humbly,  standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand;  "I 
ain't  never  had  no  cotehouse  scrape  in  my  whole  life  an' 
dunno  nuthin'  'bout  'em." 

Slick  hurried  out  to  obey  the  parting  injunction:  "  Bring 
Rufe  Jackson  to  me  right  away." 

When  they  reached  the  street  Slick  suggested :  "  Old  man. 
don't  you  think  we  had  better  git  hold  o'  him  tonight?" 

"No,  suh.    Rufe  is  one  o'  dese  skeery  niggers  an'  you 
gotter  handle  him  mighty  gentle.    Ef  you  wuz  to  go  up 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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'H Y  is  a  freight  rate  ? 
Simple  question, 
isn't  it?  Still,  you 
remember  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  can  make  more 
queries  than  ten  wise  men  can  answer.  If  you  should  ask 
a  railroad  traffic  man  that  question  he  would  predicate 
his  answer  with  allusions  to  terminal  charges,  and  differ- 
entials, and  density  of  traffic,  and  classifications,  and 
ton-miles,  and  various  other  terms  used  in  a  transporta- 
tion expert's  vocabulary;  and  when  he  got  through  you, 
if  you  are  only  an  average  person,  might  know  little  more 
about  it  all  than  when  he  began. 

Yet  the  average  person  may  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
problem  much  more  directly  than  the  expert.  The  aver- 
age person  may  not  know  the  difference  between  a  trans- 
continental tariff  and  an  L.  C.  L.  lot— no,  a  transcontinental 
tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  revision,  either  up  or  down, 
nor  is  an  L.  C.  L.  lot  the  kind  you  build  a  house  on— but 
after  noting  some  of  the  facts  about  freight  rates  the  aver- 
age person  is  very  apt  to  conclude  that  the  reason  for 
them  is  because  the  railroads  need  the  money.  At  least, 
no  other  good  excuse  for  some  rates  can  be  found. 

The  rate  on  iron  pipe  from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles, 
California,  is  ten  dollars  a  ton.  The  pipe  goes  by  steamer 
to  Mexico,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  up 
the  Pacific  Coast,  a  total  of  5500  miles.  The  same  pipe 
is  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  Bakersfield,  an  interior 
California  oil  town,  a  distance  of  167  miles,  and  the  rate  is 
exactly  the  same  as  from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles— ten 
dollars  a  ton. 

Yet,  in  going  from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles  the  pipe 
has  to  be  transferred  at  each  end  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railroad;  it  is  hauled  by  rail  across  the  isthmus,  187 
miles;  it  is  landed  at  San  Diego  and  hauled  another  125 
miles  by  rail  to  Los  Angeles.  The  rail  haul  alone  is  almost 
twice  as  far  as  from  Los  Angeles  to  Bakersfield,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  5000  miles  or  more  by  water  and  the  neces- 
sity of  three  transfers. 

What  reason  can  be  advanced  for  this  difference  in  rates 
except  that  the  railroads  need  the  money?  And  the 
traffic  managers,  being  smart  men,  get  it  whenever  pos- 
sible.  That  is  what  they  are  hired  for. 

What  the  Traffic  Will  Bear 

BUT  if  you  insist  on  details  and  explanations  as  to  the 
"why"  of  all  freight  rates,  no  mere  average  person 
can  give  the  answer.  For  the  freight  rate,  like  man,  is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Not  even  an  expert  can 
give  a  valid  reason — or  should  one  say  excuse? — for  some 
freight  rates.  There  once  was  a  time  when  even  an  expert 
could  not  tell  v/hat  a  given  rate  was— and  be  sure  about  it 
—let  alone  telling  why  it  was.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment pays  seven  able  gentlemen  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  each  to  find  out  what  is  what  about  freight 
rates,  and  they  have  a  small  army  of  assistants  to  help  them. 
Yet  they  are  away  behind  with  their  work. 

So  many  side  issues  enter  into  the  making  of  rates 
that  even  the  men  who  make  them  sometimes  have 
difficulty  in  explaining  why  they  are  made.  It  can  be  set 
down  that  at  the  start  practically  every  freight  rate  was 
placed  at  "all  the  traffic  will  bear  "—railroad  men  now 
speak  of  it  as  "the  value  of  the  service"— and  it  is  still  at 
the  same  figure,  unless  competition  in  some  shape  has 
caused  a  revision  downward. 

Rates  have  been  made  and  adjusted,  little  by  little,  ever 
since  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  first  started  the 
railroad  business,  less  than  three  generations  ago.  Con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  shippers  or  communities; 


competition  has  been  met  wherever  it  has  arisen;  low 
rates  have  been  given  to  build  up  business;  arbitrary 
basing  points  have  been  established;  commodities  have 
been  classified— although  the  same  classification  does  not 
prevail  throughout  the  country.  Bureaus  have  been 
formed  among  competing  lines,  not  to  agree  on  rates— 
certainly  not— but  only  to  talk  them  over  and  adjust 
them;  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  a  delicate  structure  in 
which  even  one  small  rate  may  not  be  changed,  perhaps, 
without  causing  alterations  throughout  the  system. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  courts  invalidating  the 
two-cent  passenger  rate  in  Missouri,  the  Missouri  roads 
wished  to  advance  the  local  rates  across  that  state. 
Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  thousands  of  through 
rates  east  and  west  had  to  be  adjusted.  The  rate  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  enters  into  every 
other  rate  between  the  East  and  the  West.  When  the 
local  rate  in  Missouri  was  raised  a  corresponding  increase 
was  made  in  the  transcontinental  rate  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York.  When  this  transcontinental  rate  was  raised 
by  the  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  route  the  same  adjust- 
ment was  necessary  by  the  southern  route  through  New 
Orleans  and  the  northern  routes  from  the  Pacific  through 
St.  Paul;  and  each  of  these  changes,  in  turn,  affected 
hundreds  of  other  rates.  The  same  sort  of  an  adjustment 
is  necessary  wherever  a  change  is  made  in  freight  rates. 

Naturally,  railroads  are  run  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  their  stockholders,  yet  the  men  who  run  them 
are  not  always  responsible  for  keeping  rates  high. 

Long  Hauls  Cheap,  Short  Hauls  Dear 

A FEW  years  ago,  when  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
were  experimenting  in  shipping  their  own  grain ,  a  farm- 
ers' elevator  company  in  central  Kansas  desired  to  ship  its 
wheat  to  Galveston  instead  of  to  Kansas  City  or  Chicago. 
The  elevator  was  nearly  200  miles  nearer  Galveston  than 
was  Kansas  City,  yet  its  freight  rate  to  the  Gulf  port  was 
nearly  double  the  rate  from  Kansas  City.  The  manager 
of  the  farmers'  company  laid  the  case  before  a  general 
freight  agent. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  the  general  freight  agent. 
"  Get  your  elevator  full  of  grain.  Then  notify  me  and  we 
will  put  into  effect  an  emergency  rate  from  your  town,  the 
same  as  the  Kansas  City  rate,  for  a  short  time.  We  can- 
not make  the  rate  permanent,  but  we  will  keep  it  in  force 
long  enough  for  you  to  unload  your  elevator.  When  you 
have  your  elevator  full  again  we  will  repeat  the  operation." 

This  was  certainly  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers,  but  it 
did  not  suit  the  commission  men  in  the  grain  centers  along 
the  Missouri  River.  The  offending  railroad  was  notified 
that  if  it  kept  xip  the  practice  it  would  lose  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  traffic.  The  practice  was  stopped.  Such  emer- 
gency or  "midnight"  rates  are  illegal  now. 

Today,  grain  shippers  in  central  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
are  still  battling  for  as  low  rates  to  Galveston  as  Kansas 
City  has.  They  have  obtained  slight  concessions,  but  not 
what  they  are  seeking.  For  years  their  rate  to  the  Gulf 
was  practically  the  local  rate  to  Kansas  City  plus  the 
through  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston. 

From  Wellington,  Kansas,  fc.1  instance,  the  rate  to 
Kansas  City  was  14  Y>  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Welling- 
ton is  near  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  boundary  and  is  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  that  for  years  was  the  banner 
wheat-producing  center  of  the  United  States.  It  is  more 
than  200  miles  nearer  Galveston  than  is  Kansas  City  by 
certain  grain  routes.  If  a  car  of  grain  was  shipped  from 
Wellington  to  a  commission  man  in  Kansas  City,  and  then 
sold  for  export  through  Galveston,  it  might  go  right  back 
over  the  same  track  through  Wellington  and  on  south  to 


the  Gulf.  The  charge  from  Kansas 
City  to  Galveston  was  17  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

But  if  the  Wellington  shipper 
sent  his  grain  direct  to  Galveston 

the  freight  rate  was  30  cents,  although  it  was  saved  the 
200-mile  haul  to  Kansas  City  and  return.  Naturally, 
the  Wellington  shipper  could  see  no  just  reason  for  such  a 
rate.  The  excess  cost  the  farmers  of  that  one  county  nine 
cents  a  bushel  on  an  average  yearly  production  of  three 
million  bushels,  or  $270,000  annually;  and  there  are  twenty 
other  million-bushel  wheat  counties  similarly  situated  in 
Kansas  alone. 

Another  puzzle  that  is  difficult  to  understand  for  those 
who  get  the  short  end  of  the  transaction  is  the  terminal 
rate  proposition. 

The  rate  on  certain  commodities  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  is  $1  a  hundred  pounds.  The  goods, 
perhaps,  go  directly  through  Denver.  Yet,  if  they  were 
stopped  in  Denver  the  merchant  there  would  have  to  pay 
a  rate  of  $1.50.  He  cannot  see  why.  The  reason  is  that. 
San  Francisco  is  a  Pacific  terminal  point. 

This  means  that  if  the  railroads  did  not  make  a  rate  of 
$1  to  San  Francisco  on  this  traffic  it  would  go  by  sea 
around  Cape  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
in  Mexico.  Consequently,  because  of  water  competition, 
the  low  rate  is  made  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Pacific 
Coast  cities. 

Transportation  charges  probably  enter  into  the  cost  of 
living  more  than  any  other  one  item.  The  food  one  eats, 
the  clothing  one  wears,  the  lumber  in  one's  house,  the 
books  one  reads,  all  must  pay  the  freight.  The  man  who 
settles  the  bill  does  not  alwTays  realize  this  fact,  but  he 
pays  it  just  the  same. 

It  costs  about  $90  to  ship  an  average  car  of  wheat  to  one  of 
the  grain  markets  along  the  Missouri  River  from  the  wheat 
regions  200  miles  farther  west.  That  $90  comes  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  who  grows  the  grain;  but 
as  he  usually  does  not  ship  the  grain  himself,  but  sells  it 
to  a  local  dealer,  he  does  not  feel  the  effect  of  the  freight 
rate.  The  dealer  simply  subtracts  the  freight  rate  per 
bushel  from  the  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  price  of  wheat, 
and  that  forms  the  basis  for  the  price  the  farmer  receives— 
with  another  cent  or  two  subtracted  for  the  dealer's  profit. 

The  Man  Who  Pays  the  Freight 

TO  SHIP  a  minimum  carload  of  cattle  the  same  distance 
costs  only  $36.30.  Yet  the  cattle  must  be  rushed  through 
by  fast  freight,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a  caretaker, 
and  there  is  greater  risk  for  the  railroads  in  hauling  them 
than  in  handling  wheat.  Besides,  the  grain  car  will  take 
back  a  high  class  of  freight  on  its  return  trip,  while  the 
cattle  car  may  have  to  return  empty.  To  be  sure,  the  car 
of  cattle  weighs  only  22,000  pounds,  while  the  car  of  wheat 
weighs  70,000  pounds  or  more;  but  it  probably  costs  the 
railroad  as  much  to  haul  the  car  of  cattle  as  the  car  of 
wheat. 

The  carload  of  cattle  is  hauled  for  less  money  than  the 
carload  of  wheat.  Why?  Because  the  stock  raiser  usually 
ships  his  own  cattle  and  thus  he  realizes  the  full  effect  of 
the  freight  rate  on  his  profits.  He  has  forced  concessions 
from  the  railroads;  the  grain  grower  has  not. 

While  the  railroads  usually  charge  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear"  whenever  possible,  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
always  fix  rates  that  will  give  them  excessive  profits. 
Sometimes  "all  the  traffic  will  bear"  is  an  exceedingly 
reasonable  rate.  When  a  new  industry  is  to  be  developed 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  rate  that  does  not 
yield  a  profit  at  all;  but  such  a  rate  is  made  to  build  up 
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business  or  develop  a  new  territory.  The  business  or 
territory  thus  developed  in  time  will  yield  a  paying 
revenue. 

Several  years  ago  there  were  comparatively  few  oranges 
produced  in  southern  California.  In  order  to  develop  the 
industry  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  product  on  the 
market  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  competition  with 
imported  fruit.  Gradually  the  traffic  experts  developed 
the  idea  of  making  a  flat  rate  on  California  citrus  fruits  to 
all  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  rate  was 
made  just  as  high  as  it  could  be  and  still  allow  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  make  a 
profit.  Competition  could  not  reach  the  interior  as  readily 
as  it  could  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and,  therefore,  the  same 
rate  could  be  charged  to  Omaha  as  to  New  York.  While 
the  New  York  rate  was,  perhaps,  low,  the  rate  to  Western 
points  yielded  so  great  a  profit  that  the  railroads  more 
than  played  even.  That  is  why  it  costs  no  more  to  ship  a 
car  of  oranges  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  than  to  Kansas 
City. 

This  rate  plan  greatly  widened  the  market  for  southern 
California  oranges,  and  it  built  up  the  industry  until  that 
region  now  grows  80  per  cent  of  all  the  oranges  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  The  industry  yields  a  revenue  to 
the  railroads  of  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year  on  30,000 
cars  shipped.  This  year  the  shipments  will  reach  above 
36,000  cars.  Besides,  the  industry  has  created  a  demand 
for  Eastern  goods  out  there. 

It  has  not  worked  that  way  with  the  lemon  industry, 
however.  American  lemons  come  into  competition  with 
the  imported  product  from  Sicily.  The  steamship  rate 
on  the  latter  from  Sicily  to  New  York  is  about  $6  a  ton, 
while  the  lemon  freight  rate  from  California  to  any  point 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was,  until  a  few  years  ago, 


$25  a  ton.  Besides,  it  is  stated  that  the  Sicilian  laborer 
is  paid  from  25  cents  to  45  cents  a  day  for  working  in  the 
lemon  groves,  while  California  labor  is  paid  from  $1.50  to 
$2.  To  offset  this,  the  California  grower  was  protected  by 
a  duty  of  one  cent  a  pound,  but  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  industry  always  profitable,  and  only  the  finest 
fruit  could  compete  with  Sicily,  except  in  the  Middle  West. 

To  keep  the  industry  going,  the  railroads  reduced  the 
freight  rate  to  $1  a  hundred  pounds,  or  $20  a  ton,  but  even 
this  concession  was  not  sufficient  to  build  it  up,  and  the 
lemon  growers  obtained  an  increase  of  half  a  cent  a  pound 
in  the  lemon  duty  when  Mr.  Aldrich  recently  revised  the 
tariff.  They  asserted  that  this  would  not  increase  the 
average  price  of  lemons  to  the  consumer,  but  it  would 
keep  out  the  low-grade  imported  fruit  and  allow  California 
lemons  to  take  their  place,  thereby  widening  the  market 
for  the  home  product  and  building  up  the  industry. 

But  recently  the  railroads  have  announced  an  intention 
of  advancing  the  freight  rate  to  $1.15  a  hundred  pounds, 
or  $23  a  ton.  Naturally,  this  has  brought  forth  strenuous 
objections  from  the  growers,  and  Frank  P.  Flint,  United 
States  Senator  from  California,  who  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  increase  in  the  duty,  has  declared  that  the 
action  of  the  railroads  will  nullify  that  of  Congress,  and  it 
may  result  in  further  railroad  legislation. 

The  railroad  side  of  the  case  is  that  the  lemon  rate  is 
much  lower,  proportionately,  than  other  rates;  that  it  was 
made  only  temporarily  to  help  out  the  lemon  industry, 
and  that  now  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  increase  in  the  tariff. 

It's  a  wise  traffic  man  who  creates  traffic.  When  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  began  to  develop  rapidly,  after  the 
building  of  the  Hill  lines,  cars  filled  with  merchandise 
westbound  were  brought  east  empty.    The  problem  was 


to  fill  those  eastbound  cars.  The  great  product  of  the 
Northwest  was  timber,  but  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  of 
the  South  were  furnishing  practically  all  the  lumber  needed 
at  that  time. 

It  cost  almost  as  much  to  haul  the  cars  back  empty  as  it 
did  to  haul  them  loaded,  so  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
Northwestern  roads  made  a  low  rate  on  lumber  from  the 
forests  of  Washington.  This  boomed  the  lumber  trade  of 
the  Northwest  and  filled  the  empty  eastbound  cars.  Inci- 
dentally, it  produced  a  prosperity  in  the  Northwest  that 
created  a  demand  for  more  Eastern  merchandise  and, 
therefore,  made  more  westbound  business  also. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Eastern  forests  were  partially 
depleted  and  the  demand  for  Washington  lumber  greatly 
increased.  At  length  there  was  more  eastbound  traffic 
than  westbound,  and  the  problem  became  one  of  filling  the 
westbound  cars.  But  the  far-seeing  eyes  of  "  Uncle  Jim  " 
Hill  had  noted  the  demand  for  cotton  in  Japan  and  the 
Orient,  and  he  made  a  low  rate  on  cotton  products  from 
the  South  through  to  Asiatic  shores.  Today,  much  of  the 
cotton  that  goes  to  the  Orient  Ls  carried  by  the  long  haul 
to  Seattle,  although  it  Ls  only  about  half  as  far  from  the 
cotton  fields  of  Texas  due  west  to  the  nearest  Pacific  port. 
"Uncle  Jim"  Hill  has  created  the  business. 

The  bugaboo  of  the  railroads,  especially  the  transconti- 
nental lines,  is  water  competition.  The  highways  of  the 
seas  are  open  to  all,  and  there  are  no  roadbeds  to  maintain 
nor  interest  to  be  paid  on  bi^  investments  in  tracks  and 
expensive  equipment.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  water  Ls  only  a  fraction  of  that  by  land. 

But  there  must  be  landing-places  for  ships  and  boats; 
and  far-sighted  railroad  men  have  been  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  if  they  can  control  the  available  sites  for  wharves 
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II 

AS  A  MANAGER  John  Stetson  was  the 
ZA  extreme  opposite  of  Augustin  Daly. 
He  was  what  would  be  termed  today 
a  commercial  manager,  so  far  as  the  stage 
was  concerned.  When  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  having  his  theater  an  artistic  one 
and  a  place  of  comfort  and  elegance,  no  other  manager 
could  compete  with  him.  Absolute  cleanliness  and  per- 
fection were  his  watchwords,  and  every  employee  was 
imbued  with  the  same  idea  or  they  could  hold  no  place 
in  his  employment.  No  theater  in  the  country  showed  a 
better  example  of  this  than  did  the  Globe  Theater,  of 
Boston,  of  which  Stetson  was  the  manager. 

Although  he  came  of  a  good  New  England  family  he 
never  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
education,  but  rather  inclined  to  seek  associates  in  the 
sporting  class.  He  would  often  tell,  with  great  glee,  of  how 
he  ran  away  from  home  to  become  a  sailor.  He  obtained  a 
position  as  deckhand  on  a  schooner  sailing  from  Boston  for 
some  domestic  port,  but  no  sooner  had  the  schooner  set 
sail  than  he  was  tired  of  his  bargain.  As  the  vessel  was 
passing  through  the  drawbridge  at  Charlestown  he  made  a 
jump,  grabbed  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  swung  himself  free 
of  the  schooner  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him 
down  the  street  and  away  from  the  briny  deep.  In  telling 
the  story  he  would  wind  up  with:  "And  the  only  way  I  like 
salt  water  is  in  a  bathtub."  He  had  a  perfect  dread  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  was  many  years  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  big  pond. 

His  sporting  associates  brought  him  into  notoriety  as  a 
runner,  and  he  took  high  honors  in  that  class  of  sport. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  races  that  he  lost  an  eye,  and, 
in  after  years,  this  affliction  became  a  source  of  much  dis- 
tress, as  he  was  rather  proud  of  his  personal  appearance, 
and  any  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  eye  was  enough  to 
make  him  an  enemy.  Rough  as  was  his  manner,  he  never 
failed  to  recognize  a  lady  and  was  extremely  courteous  to 
women.  At  times  he  was  so  bashful  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  that  he  found  it  hard  work  to  express  himself.  A  cer- 
tain well-known  actress  of  Boston,  for  whom  Stetson  had  a 
high  regard,  once  said  to  a  friend:  "I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce you  to  Stetson,  and  I  want  you  to  notice  that  he  will 
ask  me  but  three  questions  and  repeat  them  over  and  over 
no  matter  how  long  he  may  be  with  us." 

When  they  met  Stetson  said :  "  How  are  you,  Miss  ? 

And  how  is  your  sister?  How  is  your  mother?  "  repeating 
the  same  thing  over  and  over. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  genial  nature  when  he  wanted  to 
be,  but  one  of  the  most  nervous  men  I  have  ever  met. 
He  also  was  fond  of  a  good  joke,  as  his  convulsive  laughter 
would  plainly  tell.  He  was  looked  upon  by  his  fellow- 
managers  as  a  conundrum  in  some  respects.  Though  at 
times  he  would  tell  every  detail  of  his  business,  at  others  it 
would  be  less  difficult  to  draw  meat  from  an  uncracked 
walnut,  to  use  a  somewhat  strained  comparison. 


Globe  Theater,  Boston 


The  Late  John  Stetson,  of  the  Glohe  Theater 

There  was  a  certain  something  about  Stetson,  uncul- 
tured as  he  was,  that  drew  men  to  him.  Nathaniel  J. 
Bradlee,  one  of  Boston's  most  representative  men,  a 
strict  churchman,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  integ- 
rity, had  the  greatest  respect  for  Stetson.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  antithesis  of  Stetson,  and  yet  was  strangely  drawn  to 
him.  Mr.  Bradlee  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  estate 
that  controlled  the  Globe  Theater,  and  when  Stetson 
was  trying  to  renew  his  lease  for  it  he  found  several 
other  managers  bidding  against  him,  and  it  looked  as  if 
he  would  lose  in  the  fight  for  control.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Bradlee,  told  him  of  Stetson's  fears,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  use  his  influence  to  give  Stetson  a  chance  to 
renew  the  lease.    His  answer  was:  "Tell  Mr.  Stetson  I 


would  rather  have  his  word  than  the  bond 
of  the  men  bidding  against  him,  and  that 
he  need  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
result.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness with  people  I  respect  to  desire  to 
make  any  change." 
Another  instance  of  Stetson's  magnetism  was  seen  in  the 
case  of  Governor  Ames,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Ames 
estate  owned  Booth's  Theater,  in  New  York,  and  the 
Governor,  through  his  friendly  feeling  for  Stetson,  who 
was  managing  the  theater  prior  to  its  being  sold,  offered  to 
sell  him  the  property  for  less  than  he  offered  it  to  others. 

As  a  money-maker  Stetson  was  a  wonder.  Besides  his 
theatrical  interests,  he  controlled  a  big  printing  plant,  ran  a 
news^  aper,  and  was  more  than  fortunate  in  real-estate 
deals. 

Probably  no  one  man  ever  had  so  many  stories  laid  to 
his  credit  as  Stetson.  Many  of  these  were  true,  but  many 
more  were  simply  laid  at  his  door  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  a  good  subject  for  them.  Wherever  men  gathered  you 
would  be  apt  to  hear:  "Have  you  heard  the  latest  about 
Stetson?"  By  many  he  was  termed  the  Mr.  Malaprop 
of  the  theatrical  business.  And,  after  hearing  him  get  off 
one  of  his  wrestling  matches  with  the  English  language, 
you  were  in  doubt  whether  his  mistakes  were  intentional  or 
made  through  sheer  ignorance. 

I  went  to  Europe  one  season  on  some  business  for  him. 
and  on  my  return  he  said  he  desired  me  to  go  to  New  York 
the  coming  season  and  take  charge  of  his  business  there. 
I  offered  objections  and  said  I  did  not  care  to  go.  He 
quickly  answered:  "Well,  I  want  you  to  go,  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  this  much:  that  where  France  most 
needs  a  soldier  that's  where  Italy  wants  him.  And  that's 
my  case."  Though  a  little  mixed  on  his  metaphors  they 
always  expressed  his  sentiments. 

At  one  time  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  Madame 
Bernhardt  for  a  return  engagement  in  this  country  and 
desired  me  to  go  over  and  close  the  deal.  I  was  unable  to 
do  so  and  argued  with  him  that  it  was  his  place  to  go,  that 
he  should  see  the  country  and  come  in  personal  contact 
with  the  leading  representatives  of  the  theatrical  business 
on  the  other  side. 

"What! "  he  exclaimed,  "me  go  over  there?  Not  much. 
From  Boston  to  New  York  by  the  Fall  River  Line  is  quite 
enough  for  me,  and  even  then  I  am  always  glad  when  I  am 
on  vice  versa  once  more." 

He  cabled  over  and  placed  the  arrangement  in  the  hands 
of  a  theatrical  agent  on  the  other  side.  The  negotiations 
fell  through,  and  in  place  of  Bernhardt  he  made  a  contract 
to  bring  Salvini  over  for  a  second  tour  of  the  States.  When 
Bernhardt  came  she  was  under  Abbey's  management,  but 
her  appearance  was  made  at  the  Globe. 

One  day,  while  conversing  with  Mr.  Jarrett.  Bernhardt's 
personal  representative,  Stetson  told  him  how  sorry  he  was 
he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  her.    "  Had  you  sent 
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Burnham  or  any  other  reputable  agent,"  said  Mr.  Jarrett, 
"we  would  rather  have  come  with  you,  but  we  did  not  like 
to  do  business  with  the  man  who  represented  you." 

On  Madame  Bernhardt's  arrival  in  Boston  I  induced 
Stetson  to  call  on  her  at  her  hotel  to  pay  his  respects.  On 
his  return  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  her. 

"No,  I  did  not,"  he  said.  "Some  blamed  Frenchman 
was  ahead  of  me.  She  sent  down  word  she  was  in  her  room 
with  Sciatica." 

After  getting  to  know  Stetson  I  regarded  such  answers 
from  him  in  the  light  of  a  joke  and  not,  as  many  did,  as  a 
Stetsonian  break. 

When  Salvini  arrived  in  Boston  preparatory  to  begin- 
ning his  engagement  a  banquet  was  arranged  in  his  honor 
at  which  all  the  leading  artistic  and  literary  lights  of 
Boston  were  to  be  present.  When  it  came  to  the  time  for 
speeches  many  of  Stetson's  friends  were  fearful  he  would 
be  called  upon,  in  which  event  they  felt  sure  that  he  would 
make  a  Stetsonian  faux  pas  that  would  startle  the  digni- 
fied gathering.  Instead,  he  arose  and  made  a  brief  speech 
that  caused  many  present,  who  had  heard  of  the  man  but 
who  had  never  met  him,  to  change  their  minds  concerning 
him.    In  answer  to  the  demands  for  a  speech  he  said: 

"I  endeavored  to  arrange  to  present  to  my  Boston 
patrons  the  Lily  of  France.  Failing  in  that,  I  have  brought 
you  the  Soldier- Actor  of  Italy." 

During  the  momentary  quiet  that  occurred  before 
another  speaker  arose  a  well-known  critic,  who  had  failed 
to  notice  the  sudden  quiet,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  heard  all 
over  the  room  as  he  addressed  a  waiter:  "Confound  it, 
man,  can't  you  bring  me  some  pie?"  The  faux  pas  came, 
but  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Salvini's  tour,  although  it  brought  credit  to  Stetson's 
reputation  as  a  manager,  depleted  his  bank  account;  for  it 
was  far  from  a  financial  success,  and  he  was  delighted  when 
it  terminated.  We  endeavored  to  get  Salvini  to  make 
some  concession  in  his  contract,  but  to  no  avail.  He 
insisted  on  its  fulfillment  to  the  letter,  even  to  his  half 
dozen  candles  a  night.  It  was  part  of  the  arrangement 
with  him  that  he  should  have  so  many  candles  a  night. 
These  he  used  in  his  dressing-room  in  making  up,  and  each 
night  he  would  have  his  dresser  carefully  gather  all  the 
unburnt  candles  and  the  remains  of  those  he  had  used  and 
put  them  in  a  trunk.  This  he  did  throughout  the  country, 
insisting  every  night  on  a  fresh  half  dozen  or  more.  As  to 
what  he  ultimately  did  with  them  I  do  not  know.  Probably 
he  carried  them  back  to  Italy. 

Hard  Cash  or  Nothing 

r\RLANDO  TOMPKINS,  who  for  years  had  kepta  drug- 
\J  store,  became  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Theater,  and 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  lease  had  hypothecated  bonds 
that  were  involved  with  the  arrangement  of  the  lease. 
Stetson  got  into  a  lawsuit  connected  with  an  actor  he  had 
engaged  for  Salvini's  company,  who  at  one  time  had  been 
connected  with  the  Boston  Theater.  It  became  necessary 
for  Stetson  to  use  some  bonds  which  he  had  put  up  for 
security  in  the  lawsuit,  and  on  consulting  with  his  lawyer 
he  was  advised  that  he  might  hypothecate  the  bonds. 

"  No,  siree,"  said  Stetson;  "  Tompkins  can  do  that  thing, 
but  I'll  be  blamed  if  I'm  going  to  apothecary  my  bonds." 

Stetson  had  a  great  fondness  for  music,  and  many  of  his 
ventures  into  the  operatic  field  resulted  in  great  credit  to 
him.  One  season  Gerster  and  Patti  were  appearing  at 
the  Globe  for  a  week's  engagement.  They  were  under 
Colonel  Mapleson's  management  and  the  engagement 
was  a  lamentable  failure.  Patti  insisted  every  time  she 
appeared  upon  receiving  her  guarantee  of  four  thousand 
dollars  before  she  would  allow  the  curtain  to  be  raised. 
Her  personal  manager  would  not  take  the  Colonel's  check, 
which  he  invariably  tendered.  Patti  wanted  the  cash. 
Mapleson  came  to  Stetson  and  asked  him  to  cash  his  check, 
as  the  gross  receipts  did  not  amount  to  half  the  amount 
required.  He  at  first  refused,  saying:  "I  am  not  collect- 
ing autographs!  "  but  finally  agreed  to  advance  the  cash 
rather  than  have  his  audience  disappointed. 

One  Sunday  evening  Stetson  engaged  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  for  a  concert  for  which  he  was  to  pay  for  her 
services  alone  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  amount  taken 
in  barely  paid  the  other  expenses,  so  when  I  went  back  on 
the  stage  to  pay  Miss  Kellogg  she  said :  "I  want  you  to  tell 
Mr.  Stetson  how  sorry  I  am  that  the  house  is  so  poor,  and 
as  I  know  it  would  be  useless  to  tender  him  back  any  of 
this  amount  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  if  there  is  not  some 
song  that  I  can  sing  for  his  especial  benefit."  I  did  so,  and 
he  told  me  to  ask  her  to  sing  Home,  Sweet  Home  for  him. 
Stetson  sat  alone  in  his  box  listening  to  her.  She  sang  it 
directly  at  him,  and  I  doubt  if  she  ever  sang  it  better. 
The  tears  rolled  down  Stetson's  face  and,  when  she  had 
finished,  he  called  to  her  over  the  footlights:  "It  was 
worth  every  cent  of  it." 

Stetson  had  one  or  two  companies  playing  through  New 
England  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  and  always 
took  a  great  delight  in  trying  his  hand  at  rehearsing  them; 
and,  though  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were  often  laugh- 
able, he  managed  to  get  more  out  of  his  companies  than 
did  many  stage  managers.   Once,  when  he  was  rehearsing 


The  Pirates  of  Penzance  he  found  fault  with  the  chorus  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  singing  the  Policeman's 
Chorus.  Stopping  them  in  the  middle  of  the  scene  and 
rushing  on  the  stage  he  cried  out: 

"  What  am  I  paying  you  ducks  for?" 

"  To  sing,"  some  one  falteringly  answered. 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  do  it?"  roared  Stetson. 

"Why,  Mr.  Stetson,"  interrupted  the  musical  director, 
"the  six  men  on  this  side  sing  one  part  and  the  others  sing 
the  refrain." 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Stetson.  "  If  I  find  any  of  them 
refraining  I'll  fire  them." 

He  was  only  intent  on  getting  the  full  strength  of  the 
chorus  he  was  paying  for,  without  stopping  to  think  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  music. 

One  morning  while  he  was  passing  through  the  theater 
he  overheard  the  orchestra  rehearsing  a  tune  that  pleased 
him.  Going  into  his  box  he  leaned  over  the  rail  and  lis- 
tened. One  part  of  the  piece  they  were  rehearsing  he  par- 
ticularly liked ;  it  was  an  air  that  ran  through  the  number 
and  which  was  played  by  the  piccolo  player.  Observing 
that  every  now  and  then  the  player  ceased  playing  and 
looked  at  his  music  rather  closely,  as  if  in  doubt.  Stetson 
stopped  the  rehearsal  by  calling  out  to  the  director: 

"Here,  John,  what's  this  fellow  down  here  with  that 
stick  doing?  What  makes  him  stop ?  Why  don't  he  keep 
on  playing?" 

"  He  has  a  bar  rest,"  answered  the  leader. 

"He  has  a  good  rest,  all  right,"  Stetson  replied  to  the 
director,  "but  I  want  him  to  keep  tooting;  he  can  rest 
on  all  the  bars  he  wants  to  outside  of  the  theater." 


Rosina  Yokes 


At  the  time  Stetson  was  trying  to  renew  his  lease  of  the 
Globe  Theater  considerable  difficulty  arose  in  making 
terms  with  the  man  who  owned  a  small  portion  of  a  lot  that 
formed  part  of  the  stage.  Terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon, 
excepting  at  such  high  figures  that  Stetson  balked. 

"  Let's  leave  it  to  a  referee,"  said  the  owner. 

"I'll  be  blowed  if  I  will,"  answered  Stetson;  "I'll  leave 
it  to  bricks." 

This  puzzled  the  owner  of  the  land  in  question,  but  he 
learned  what  Stetson  meant  several  days  after  that  when 
he  found  masons  at  work  building  a  brick  wall  around  the 
space  and  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  theater.  When 
the  dispute  arose  the  space,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
property-room,  contained  several  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  properties.  The  owner,  incensed  at  Stetson,  procured 
an  injunction  restraining  Stetson  from  entering  the 
property  or  removing  anything  therefrom.  That  didn't 
affect  Stetson.  He  went  on  building  the  wall,  leaving  the 
goods  there;  and,  for  all  I  know,  they  may  be  rotting 
there  still. 

He  was  always  glad  to  have  any  one  laugh  at  his  stories, 
and  often,  when  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  him  in 
a  good  humor,  I  would  go  to  the  boys  in  the  box-office  and 
tell  them  that  if  Stetson  came  in  and  sprung  a  story  of  any 
kind  to  laugh  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  came  in  the  office  in  a  par- 
ticularly grumpy  state,  and  though  we  all  fished  for  a  story, 
not  one  little  bit  of  a  chance  would  he  give  us.  Just  as  we 
were  about  to  give  it  up  in  despair  and  just  as  he  had 
started  on  some  subject  that  looked  dangerous  for  his  good 
humor,  a  man  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and,  saluting  Stetson, 


said:  "How-de-do,  Mr.  Stetson?  I  am  Mr.  Jones,  agent 
for  Dark  Days"  — naming  an  attraction  that  was  to  come 
to  the  theater  later  on. 

"  Yes,"  grunted  Stetson,  "followed  by  darn  dark  nights." 

The  yell  that  went  up  in  that  box-office  would  have 
made  a  college  yell  sound  like  a  baby's  coo. 

Stetson  was  as  much  astounded  as  the  agent ;  he  looked 
rather  suspicious,  but  the  cause  was  so  legitimate  that  we 
had  the  best  of  it.  Convinced  of  the  hit  he  had  made  he 
started  out  in  royal  good  humor,  telling  the  story  to  ushers, 
doorkeepers  and  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Stetson  had  working  for  him  one  time  at  the  Globe  a 
carpenter  who  really  believed  he  was  possessed  of  more 
knowledge  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
mortals.  He  always  tried  to  impress  Stetson  with  his  pro- 
found learning,  especially  on  the  subject  of  architecture. 
While  discussing  with  this  learned  carpenter  some  altera- 
tions he  desired  made  in  the  theater,  Stetson  said: 

' '  I  think  if  we  put  another  base  on  top  of  those  pillars  it 
will  make  them  look  much  better." 

"That  won't  do,"  said  the  carpenter.  "Those  are 
Queen  Annie's  pillows,  and  it  would  spoil  their  sympathet- 
ical  look  to  have  another  bottom  put  on  top." 

"Queen  Annie  nothing!"  roared  Stetson.  "Those  pil- 
lars are  mine,  and  I'll  put  bottoms  all  over  them  if  I 
want  to." 

The  carpenter  brought  forth  more  of  his  architectural 
knowledge,  and  his  words  were  too  much  for  Stetson. 

"Oh,  dry  up!  "  he  exclaimed.  "I've  got  all  I  can  do  to 
wrestle  with  the  English  language,  but  you're  not  even  on 
speaking  terms  with  it." 

During  a  visit  President  Arthur  and  his  Cabinet  paid  to 
Boston  they  visited  the  Globe  Theater  when  Madame 
Modjeska  was  appearing  there.  On  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, while  I  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Presidential 
party  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  theater,  word  was 
brought  to  me  that  some  one  desired  to  see  me  at  the  side 
entrance  of  the  theater.  On  going  there  I  found  a  cab  at  the 
entrance  which  had  all  the  curtains  closely  drawn.  When 
the  door  was  opened  I  saw  that  General  Butler,  who  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time,  was  its  occupant. 
He  inquired  of  me  if  the  President  had  arrived  and,  on 
telling  him  he  had  not,  General  Butler  asked  me  if  I  would 
come  and  let  him  know  as  soon  as  Arthur  and  his  Cabinet 
had  entered  their  box,  and  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  there. 

Ben  Butler's  Dramatic  Entrance 

ON  THE  arrival  of  the  President  I  escorted  him  to  his  box 
and  immediately  returned  to  Butler  and  escorted  him 
to  the  box  that  had  been  reserved  for  his  use.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  audience  recognized  him  and  gave  him  a 
reception  fully  equal  to  that  extended  to  Arthur.  As  he 
bowed  first  to  the  President  and  then  to  the  audience  I 
immediately  saw  his  object  in  not  entering  until  after 
Arthur's  arrival.  He  was  theatrical  enough  to  want  a 
reception  all  by  himself  and  particularly  wanted  the 
Presidential  party  to  see  how  popular  he  was  with  the 
public.  His  bowing  smile  said  as  plain  as  words:  "You 
see  what  they  think  of  me."  Arthur  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  seemed  to  realize  the  situation  and,  as  he  smilingly 
returned  Butler's  salutation,  the  audience  renewed  their 
applause  and  had  both  men  acknowledging  the  ovation. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Modjeska  appeared  before  the 
curtain  and,  graciously  bowing  to  the  President,  threw  to 
him  a  rose  which  fell  directly  in  his  lap.  Picking  it  up  and 
rising  to  his  feet  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  gallantly 
returned  Madame's  salutation.  As  she  crossed  the  stage 
she  stopped  in  front  of  the  box  Butler  was  occupying, 
which  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  and  as  graciously 
bowed  to  him.  She  drew  another  flower  from  her  hair  and 
handed  it  to  the  General.  He  took  her  hand  with  the  rose 
and,  in  the  most  gallant  manner  in  the  world,  kissed  it,  at 
the  same  time  handing  to  her  a  magnificent  basket  of 
flowers  which  he  had  brought  to  the  theater  with  him. 

This  incident  brought  the  audience  to  its  feet  and  they 
commenced  to  cheer  and  applaud.  Butler  looked  over  to 
the  Presidential  party  as  much  as  to  say:  "  I  was  ahead  of 
you  that  time."  Arthur  enjoyed  the  situation  as  much  as 
any  one,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward,  as  Butler  entered 
his  box  to  pay  his  respects,  said  to  him  as  he  grasped  his 
extended  hand: 

"Well,  General,  you  are  a  mighty  good  stage  manager." 
"That  may  be,  Mr.  President,  but  a  Democrat  rarely 
gets  ahead  of  a  Republican." 

"But  you  know,  General,"  was  the  President's  retort, 
"there  are  some  people  who  say  you  are  not  a  Democrat." 

Before  the  performance  was  concluded  Arthur  sent  for 
me  and  asked  if  it  was  possible  to  procure  some  flowers 
that  he  might  send  to  Madame  Modjeska  with  his  compli- 
ments. I  told  him  it  was  too  late  and  asked  if  he  would  not 
rather  go  on  the  stage  and  call  on  Madame,  who  would 
be  only  too  proud  of  the  honor. 

"  Nothing  I  would  like  better,"  he  said. 
Then,  turning  to  Secretary  Sherman,  who  was  of  the 
party,  he  said: 

"I  suppose,  Sherman,  if  I  went  on  the  stage  to  see 
Madame  Modjeska  it  would  cause  unfavorable  comment?" 
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"I  am  afraid  it 
would,"  answered 
Sherman. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said 
the  President.  Then, 
turning  to  me  he  said: 
"Will  you  kindly  ex- 
press to  the  Madame 
my  deep  appreciation 
of  her  performance 
and  the  enjoyment  she 
has  given  me,  and  say 
that  I  should  enjoy  the 
honor  of  calling  on  her 
in  person  and  express- 
ing my  thanks,  only 
there  are  some  things 
a  President  cannot  do, 
and  going  behind  the 
scenes  seems  to  be  one 
of  them." 

The  front  of  the 
house  at  the  Globe 
Theater  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the 
p  leasa  ntest  p  laces  with 
which  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  connected.  Here  one  would  meet  on 
common  ground  people  in  all  ranks  of  life.  As  the  saying 
was  in  Boston:  "You  were  a  big  toad  in  a  small  pond." 

Of  an  evening  I  have  chatted  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  who  would  stop  in  for  a  few  minutes  as  he  was 
passing.  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  talks  with 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  who, 
though  not  very  frequent  visitors,  were  always  to  be 
seen  there  when  some  star  like  Booth  or  Salvini  or  Rossi 
was  playing  an  engagement.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the 
poet,  was  one  of  those  who  would  quite  frequently  drop 
in  for  a  while.  In  short,  as  Henry  Irving  once  expressed  it: 
"I  like  Boston,  for  everybody  seems  to  know  everybody, 
and  everybody  has  a  good  word  for  everybody  else." 

No  visitor  was  more  welcome  than  Edith  Kingdon,  who 
at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Theater  Company 
and  who,  when  she  was  out  of  the  bill  at  that  theater, 
would  often  drop  in,  take  a  seat  in  the  back  row  and  be 
ready  for  a  little  chat  with  a  grace  and  charm  of  manner 
that  made  everybody  her  friend. 

Ellen  Terry,  when  she  first  appeared  in  Boston,  and 
when  not  in  the  bill  with  Mr.  Irving,  could  be  found  almost 
any  evening  in  one  of  those  mezzanine  boxes  that  adorned 
the  old  Globe  Theater.  Everything  to  her  was  "just 
fine."  She  would  come  bounding  through  the  lobby  with 
that  bright,  cheery  manner  of  hers.  "  I  suppose  you  have 
one  of  those  little  boxes  for  me  ?  "  she  would  say.  ' '  Thank 
you,  that  is  fine."  Then  she  would  insist  on  your  coming 
up  to  the  box  for  a  little  talk  with  a  charm  that  made  you 
feel  that  you  were  the  one  person  in  the  world  she  desired 
to  talk  to. 

Another  "  dropper-in,"  who  was  always  a  most  welcome 
visitor,  was  Charles  Hoyt. 

Hoyt  at  that  time  was  the  dramatic  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post,  and  the  author  of  a  column  in  the  same  paper  that 


Lillian  Russell  lAge  About  18) 


was  headed  "All  Sorts."  In  this 
column  appeared  many  of  those  witti- 
cisms of  his  that  afterward  found 
greater  scope  in  his  plays. 

One  afternoon  in  the  season  of  '81, 
while  standing  in  front  of  the  Globe 
talking  with  Stetson,  our  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  little  blonde  girl 
who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  talking  with  two  men,  one  of 
whom  was  Stetson's  musical  director. 
At  that  time  Stetson  was  preparing 
a  production  of  Pinafore,  and  had 
sent  over  to  New  York  for  some 
chorus  people.  Thinking  possibly  the 
girl  might  be  one  of  the  new  chorus  he 
called  his  leader  over  and  asked  him 
who  the  little  tow-headed  girl  was. 
"That's  young  Braham's  wife,"  was 
the  answer.  He  called  them  over  and 
introduced  us.  •  Stetson  inquired  of 
young  Braham:  "  Where  did  you  get 
that?"  "Oh,  Mr  Stetson,"  he  said, 
"she  is  a  very  fine  singer  and  some 
day  will  make  a  big  reputation."  He 
proved  to  be  quite  right.  The  young 
lady  in  question  was  Lillian  Russell. 
Two  of  the  most  honored  visitors  to  the  Globe  Theater 
were  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
On  the  occasion  of  Salvini's  appearance  at  the  Globe 
Theater  I  wrote  to  Doctor  Holmes  and  invited  him  to 
attend  the  opening  performance.  I  inclosed  him  tickets 
for  a  box  holding  six,  and  the  following  modest  reply  was 
received : 

296  Beacon  Street,  December  29, 1880. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  witness 
Signor  Salvini's  appearance  on  Monday  evening,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  ticket  you  have  kindly  sent  me. 

The  ticket  says  it  admits  six,  and,  as  this  seems  too 
liberal,  I  write  to  ask  if  I  am  at  liberty  to  bring  one  or  more 
of  my  family  with  me,  or  if  the  ticket  is  meant  as  strictly 
personal.   Pray  excuse  my  question,  and  believe  me 

Very  truly  yours,  q.  W.  Holmes. 

The  Boston  Museum  in  the  Eighties 

THE  Boston  Museum,  long  one  of  the  family  institutions 
of  that  town,  was  presided  over  by  R.  Montgomery 
Field ;  ' '  Monty, ' '  his  intimates  called  him .  Mr.  Field  was  in 
every  respect  the  typical  gentleman  and  as  unlike  Stetson 
as  it  was  possible  for  two  men  to  be.  The  Museum,  so 
called  from  a  collection  of  curiosities  exhibited  in  a  hall 
connected  with  the  theater,  was  for  a  long  while  rather  a 
standing  joke  with  other  managers,  notwithstanding  its 
great  record.  It  had  a  stock  company,  of  which  for  years 
William  Warren  was  the  leading  light.  Camille  had  never 
been  allowed  upon  its  boards  and,  in  fact,  no  play  that 
savored  in  the  faintest  degree  of  immorality.  The 
methods  of  management  were  rather  old-fashioned.  To 
Stetson  its  management  was  a  joke,  although  the  best  of 
feeling  existed  between  the  two  managers.  Some  one  told 
Stetson  one  day  that  they  were  going  to  put  on  a  new  pro- 
duction there.  "  Umph! "  he  grunted.  "  Do  you  know  how 
they  paint  scenery  there?  Lay  the  old  stuff  on  the  floor 
and  dust  it  off— then  call  it  'new  scenery.' " 

I  went  to  New  York  once  to  try  to  secure  Billy 
Florence  to  fill  in  a  week  at  the  Globe.  I  found  he  was 
already  engaged  by  Field,  and  wired  Stetson:  "Florence 
goes  to  Boston  Museum."  Stetson  wired  back:  "Ask 
him  if  on  the  stage  or  in  the  museum." 

This  was  one  of  Stetson's  jokes,  and  I  inadvertently  let 
Florence  see  the  telegram.   Billy  never  forgave  Stetson. 

In  the  spring  of  '85  I  went  to  England  for  Stetson  to 
arrange  for  the  appearances  in  this  country  of  Rosina 
Vokes  and  a  company  which  she  was  organizing.  When 
negotiations  were  first  opened  between  Miss  Vokes — who 
in  private  life  was  Mrs.  Cecil  Clay,  as  she  had  married 
since  her  last  previous  appearance  in  America— it  was 
understood  that  the  company  was  to  consist  of  titled 
amateurs.  Mr.  Stetson  was  much  interested  in  the  idea  of 
having  such  a  popular  artist  as  Miss  Rosina  Vokes  make 
her  reappearance  here  in  a  company  composed  of  some  of 
the  aristocracy  of  England  and  was  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect. 

After  arriving  on  the  other  side  and  going  over  the 
scheme  with  Mr.  Clay  and  his  wife  our  plans  were  consid- 
erably altered.  I  was  invited  out  one  evening  soon  after 
my  arrival  to  meet  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to 
be  of  the  company,  and  the  next  day  called  on  the  Clays 
and  expressed  the  fear  that  though  the  company  she  had 
selected  would  particularly  grace  society  at  any  function 
they  would  hardly  be  appreciated  by  a  public  who  went  to 
the  theater  for  the  entertainment  which  they  might  receive 
from  the  plays  presented,  but  not  from  peculiarities  of  the 
people  composing  the  cast.  I  cabled  to  Stetson  the  change 
in  plans,  and  he  wired  back: 

"  Sorry  to  lose  the  chance  of  meeting  nobility,  but  bring 
Miss  Rosina  and  let  the  swells  go." 


Adelina  Patti 


While  I  was  in  London 
making  these  arrange- 
ments I  chanced  one  day 
to  meet  a  certain  well- 
known  American  manager, 
who  asked  me  what  brought 
me  over  there.  On  telling 
him,  I  returned  the  compli- 
ment and  asked  him  the 
nature  of  his  business.  He 
informed  me  he  was  there 
to  conclude  arrangements 
with  D'Oyley  Carte  for  the 
presentation  in  America  of 
the  new  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van opera,  The  Mikado, 
which  was  then  the  reign- 
ing success  of  London. 
Asking  him  if  he  had  fully 
completed  his  arrange- 
ments, he  replied:  "Oh, 
yes,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Carte  seems  to 
have  a  little  different  idea 
from  mine  on  the  matter, 
but  as  he  will  not  be  able 
to  give  the  opera  over  there 
without  arranging  with  me  I  am  going  to  let  him  think  the 
affair  over  for  a  few  days  till  he  comes  around  to  my  way." 

In  the  course  of  our  talk  he  inquired  particularly  if  Stet- 
son had  any  open  time  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in 
New  York,  and  I  told  him  that  Booth,  Miss  Vokes,  Lotta 
and  other  stars  had  the  time. 

"That's  good,"  he  replied;  "I  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter,  so  I  guess  I'll  give  Carte  an  extra 
squeeze  on  the  terms." 

I  asked  him  further  what  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
between  Carte  and  himself,  and  he  said  it  arose  from  the 
fact  that  he  wanted  to  do  the  opera  with  his  own  company, 
while  Carte  preferred  doing  it  with  an  English  company. 

That  evening  I  called  upon  Miss  Lenoire,  who  was  Carte's 
general  manager,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  told 
her  of  the  talk  I  had  that  day  with  the  New  York  manager. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "I  am  sorry  if  Mr.  feels  that 

he  can  coerce  Mr.  Carte,  and  I  think  he  will  find  himself 
mistaken.   Would  Mr.  Stetson  like  to  have  the  opera?" 
"Why,  most  assuredly,  if  there  is  any  way  it  could  be 

arranged.    But  I  do  not  care  to  bid  against  Mr.  ; 

and,  besides,  I  do  not  know  as  we  could  fix  time  satisfac- 
torily," I  replied. 

Mr.  Carte  then  came  into  the  office  and,  on  being  told 
what  had  taken  place,  gave  voice  to  some  remarks  that 
were  more  emphatic  than  parliamentary,  adding:  "  If  you 
will  get  Stetson  to  give  me  the  time  I  will  give  him  the 

opera  on  better  terms  than  I  have  offered  it  to  Mr.  ." 

"Give  me  twenty-four  hours,"  I  said,  "and  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do." 

I  immediately  cabled  Stetson  I  could  procure  The  Mikado 
for  New  York  and  New  England  for  fifty  per  cent  of  five 
thousand  dollars  and  forty  per  cent  on  all  over  that  sum, 
if  he  could  arrange  to  cancel  the  contracts  with  the  Fifth 

Avenue.  (Continued  on  Page  34 J 
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THE  LOSING 


y  WILL  PAYNE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    F.    R.  GRUGER 


IANSING  &  CO.  were  a  grain  commission  house  of 
.  long  standing  and  high  reputation.  Early  in  life 
Mr.  Lansing  had  been  a  school-teacher  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  had  never,  so  to  speak,  been  able  to  get 
over  it.  He  retained  a  neat  Boston  accent  and  exact 
manner  of  speaking  which  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
broad,  slipshod  vernacular.  A  strange  tradition  respecting 
him  was  in  circulation  —  namely,  that  he  put  on  evening 
dress  at  dinnertime  even  when  there  were  no  guests  in 
the  house.  He  was  a  trim,  smallish  man  of  fifty.  His  close- 
clipped  side-wh*'skers  and  mustache,  marking  a  clean-cut 
area  on  his  ruddy  face,  looked  as  precise  as  an  English 
hedge  on  a  smooth  lawn.  When  he  took  his  eyeglasses 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  plump  hand, 
adjusted  them  to  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and  laid  the  tiny 
black  silk  ribbon  which  was  attached  to  them  over  his 
right  ear,  everybody  else's  manner  of  putting  on  eye- 
glasses seemed  vulgar.  "He  reminds  me,"  said  Pound  to 
his  wife,  "  of  a  fresh-washed  pet  sheep,  with  a  shaved  chin, 
in  spectacles." 

Accident  threw  Mr.  Lansing  in  Pound's  way.  Among 
the  occasional  patrons  of  the  bucketshop's  branch  office 
at  Prairie  Center  was  a  grain  dealer  who  did  business  at 
St.  Paul  with  Lansing  &  Co.  Once,  being  caught  short  of 
ready  money  at  home,  he  wired  Lansing  &  Co.  to  make  a 
small  deposit  for  his  account  with  the  Moxley  Stock  and 
Grain  Company.  Whereupon  Mr.  Lansing  wrote  him  a 
personal  letter,  paternally  remonstrating  with  him  for 
trading  with  a  bucketshop.  The  grain  dealer  handed  this 
letter  to  the  local  manager  at  Prairie  Center,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Pound. 

Pound  then  called  upon  Mr.  Lansing  with  the  letter. 
He  was  very  good-natured  about  it.  The  Moxley  Stock 
and  Grain  Company,  he  explained,  already  had  some  four 
thousand  customers  in  the  Northwest— inadvertently 
multiplying  the  actual  number  by  about  fifteen— and  was 
rapidly  getting  more.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Lansing  felt 
obliged  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
them,  they  should  feel  compelled  to  retaliate;  but  he 
hoped  no  such  disagreeable  necessity  would  arise. 

The  fact  that  the  Prairie  Center  man  whom  he  had 
advised  in  such  a  fatherly  way  promptly  turned  his  letter 
over  to  the  condemned  bucketshop  was  quite  humiliating 
to  Mr.  Lansing.  He  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  that  Pound  was  taking  the  least  possible 
advantage  of  the  fact.  The  two  parted  with  mutual 
politeness. 

During  this  call  Pound  noticed  that  the  office  of  Lansing 
&  Co.  was  provided  with  a  stock  ticker,  but  had  no  black- 
board upon  which  to  post  stock  quotations.  He  instantly 
guessed  why,  and  confirmed  the  guess,  upon  returning  to 
his  own  office,  by  ascertaining  that  Lansing  &  Co.  were 
not  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Not 
being  members  of  the  Exchange,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
their  stock  orders  executed  by  some  person  who  was  a 
member,  and  to  pay  over  to  that  person  the  whole  com- 
mission. In  short,  Lansing  &  Co.  got  not  a  penny  of 
revenue  from  stock  orders.  Naturally,  they  were  not 
seeking  such  orders.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  ticker  showed 
that  some  of  their  grain  clients  were  interested  in  stocks, 
and  that  Mr.  Lansing  felt  under  obligations  to  execute 
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stock  orders  for  them,  although 
he  derived  no  profit  from  it. 
This  gave  Pound  an  idea. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  he 
moved  cautiously  and  with  de- 
liberation. Three  or  four  times 
he  dropped  in  and  chatted  ami- 
ably with  Mr.  Lansing,  who 
treated  him  with  condescending 
good  nature.  The  point  with 
Pound,  however,  was  not  how 
Mr.  Lansing  treated  him  but 
how  much  he  swallowed  of  his 
casual  remarks  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  bucketshop's 
operations.  At  length  he  pro- 
posed to  open  a  personal  account 
with  Lansing  &  Co.  and  deal  in 
grain  through  them.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  business  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  way  of 
hedging  against  the  grain  trades 
of  the  patrons  of  the  bucketshop. 

Mr.  Lansing  listened  to  the 
proposal  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. He  prided  himself  upon 
his  "regularity"  as  a  commis- 
sion merchant,  and  it  was  not 
strictly  ethical  for  a  "  regular"  house  to  have  any  dealings 
with  a  bucketshop.  That  was  a  good  deal  as  though  a 
quack  proposed  to  hire  a  regular  physician  to  write  pre- 
scriptions for  him.  But  if  the  quack  personally  were  ill, 
the  regular  physician  would -prescribe  for  him;  and  Pound 
proposed  to  deal  with  Lansing  &  Co.  merely  as  an  individ- 
ual. He  spoke  offhand  of  large  orders.  It  meant  a  very 
snug  little  revenue,  in  commissions,  for  Lansing  &  Co. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Lansing  was  dissatisfied.  His  house  was 
comparatively  old,  enjoyed  high  credit  and  was  in  quite 
easy  circumstances  financially;  but  it  was  not  really  rich. 
Mr.  Lansing's  personal  expenses  were  large,  and  he  suffered 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  younger,  more  boisterous  and 
vulgar  concerns— which  certainly  deserved  far  less  well  of 
the  community  and  of  the  world  at  large— outstrip  him 
in  the  race  for  business  and  profits.  This  was  especially 
true  of  late,  since  speculators  had  been  turning  so  much  to 
stocks.  Mr.  Lansing  had  often  anxiously  debated  whether 
he  should  not  buy  a  stock  exchange  membership  and  go 
in  for  that  trade.  But  a  membership  cost  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  didn't  quite  see  his  way  to  tying  up  so  much 
money.  It  was  particularly  hard,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  turn  away  the  profitable  business  which  Pound 
offered  him.   So  he  did  not  turn  it  away. 

Yet  he  was  scrupulous.  That  is,  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  Pound  to  open  the  account  under  a  dummy  name 
and  deal  with  himself  personally.  This  exactly  suited 
Pound. 

For  some  time  Pound  did,  indeed,  deal  rather  exten- 
sively in  grain,  buying  and  selling  so  as  to  avoid  much  risk 
of  loss,  yet  paying  a  good  many  hundred  dollars  in  com- 
missions to  Lansing  &  Co.  Then  he  proposed  to  put  in  a 
private  telephone  wire  between  his  desk  and  Mr.  Lansing's 
desk— because  it  was  so  inconvenient  to  go  two  blocks, 
personally,  or  send  a  messenger,  with  every  order.  Mr. 
Lansing  could  see  the  inconvenience— also  that,  with  a 
private  telephone,  Pound  would  probably  trade  more 
extensively. 

The  next  step  was  somewhat  more  difficult;  but  by 
this  time  Pound  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  grain 
merchant— considering  how  much  superior  to  him,  by 

nature  and 
education, 
the  latter 
was. 

In  good 
time  he 
pointed  out 
that  Lansing 
&  Co.  had  a 
fine  clientele 
in  the  grain 
business. 
Many  of 
these  grain 
clients  also 
dealt  in 
stocks.  Why 
shouldn't 
Mr.  Lansing 
do  their 
stock  busi- 
ness as  well 
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as  their  grain  business,  thereby, 
out  of  hand,  greatly  increasing 
his  income?  True,  Mr.  Lansing 
might  take  their  stock  orders 
now,  and  turn  them  over  to  an 
exchange  member  who  would 
hog  all  the  commissions,  leav- 
ing not  a  sou  for  Lansing  &  Co. 
Why  shouldn't  Mr.  Lansing  just 
send  the  stock  orders  over  to 
Pound,  who  would  not  only 
divide  the  commissions  with 
him,  but  would  let  him  keep  all 
the  interest  which  he  charged 
the  customers  for  carrying  their 
stocks  ?  In  short,  why  shouldn't 
Mr.  Lansing  take  the  ten  or  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  a  year 
which  was  all  ready  to  drop  into 
his  hand? 

This,  of  course,  was  not  merely 
writing  prescriptions  for  the 
quack.  It  was  going  into  full 
partnership  with  him  —  with  the 
important  exception  that  the 
partnership  would  be  secret. 

According  to  his  nature,  Mr. 
Lansing  fell  only  by  degrees. 
That  is,  he  began  by  sending 
only  a  few  stock  orders  over  to  the  bucketshop.  Before 
long,  however,  he  was  sending  all  his  stock  orders  that  way. 
The  business  between  the  regular  house  and  the  bucketshop, 
being  of  a  peculiar  nature,  was  carried  on  in  a  peculiar  way. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Lansing  took  every  precaution  he  could 
think  of  to  keep  it  secret.  The  private  telephone  line  ran 
direct  from  his  desk  to  Pound's  desk,  without  any  other 
connection.  All  the  orders  were  sent  by  himself  person- 
ally over  this  line,  and  received  by  Pound  personally.  To 
confirm  the  orders,  Pound  merely  wrote  on  a  blank  card 
the  name  of  the  stock,  the  number  of  shares  bought  or 
sold,  and  the  price;  then  signed  it  with  his  initials  and 
mailed  the  card  to  Mr.  Lansing  personally  in  a  plain 
envelope.  The  trades  were  not  entered  at  all  on  the 
regular  books  of  the  bucketshop,  but  were  kept  by  Pound 
in  a  little  red  memorandum  book,  securely  locked  in  his 
desk.  Mr.  Lansing  was  even  fearful  lest  the  money  that 
passed  between  them  for  margins  and  on  settlement  of 
trades  might  be  traced  through  the  banks.  At  Pound's 
suggestion  the  checks  were  made  out  to  his  wife,  under 
her  former  name  of  Emma  Raymond. 

Now,  Lansing  &  Co.'s  customers  were  mostly  of  the 
experienced,  more  or  less  "professional"  sort.  As  stocks 
had  been  going  up  for  a  good  while  they  were  inclined 
to  take  the  bear  side— that  is,  to  play  for  a  fall.  Conse- 
quently, they  sold  much  more  than  they  bought.  And, 
as  stocks  continued  to  rise  pretty  steadily,  they  lost  pretty 
steadily.  Thus  the  number  of  checks  that  traveled  from 
Lansing  &  Co.  to  Emma  decidedly  exceeded  the  number 
that  traveled  back  from  Emma  to  Lansing  &  Co. 

This  was  a  welcome  relief  to  Pound.  He  had  pushed  on 
with  the  wire.  The  company  now  had  ten  country  offices 
—  the  farthest  one  in  Montana.  The  wire  account  ate  up 
its  meager  capital.  Moreover,  nearly  all  of  the  country 
speculators,  when  they  dealt  in  stocks,  played  for  a  rise, 
and  as  stocks  rose  their  winnings  accumulated.  No  such 
luck  attended  them  when  they  dealt  in  grain.  Indeed,  the 
bucketshop's  grain  account  showed  a  very  fair  profit.  Its 
gains  from  Lansing's  professional  bears  helped.  Yet  there 
was  no  denying  that  it  was  skating  over  exceedingly  thin 
ice.  For  days  together  it  was,  in  fact,  hopelessly  insolvent. 
It  could  not  have  come  near  paying  its  customers  what 
it  owed  them  if  they  had  demanded  payment.  Pound 
fortified  himself  with  the  conviction  that  they  would  not 
demand  payment,  but  would  continue  putting  back  into 
the  game  all  they  won  and  more,  too.  More  money  did, 
indeed,  come  in  than  went  out;  but  knowledge  that  one 
cannot  pay  if  required  to  do  so  is  trying  to  one's  nerves. 

Without  a  suspicion  that  their  winnings  consisted  of 
nothing  more  tangible  than  some  figures  on  the  bucket- 
shop's  books,  the  country  bulls  were  in  high  feather. 
Solly  Bloom,  at  Bremen,  bought  himself  another  diamond 
ring.  But  he  wore  it  in  his  pocket— for  S.  Bloom,  Sr., 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  town  who  did  not  know  that 
Solly  was  playing  the  market.  The  habitues  of  Jo  Hart- 
wick's  Sample  Room  discussed  his  trades  with  interest  and 
with  intimate  knowledge.  Even  Zeke,  the  colored  porter 
of  the  Bremen  House,  knew  that  Solly  was  fourteen  hun- 
dred dollars  ahead  of  the  game— and  told  traveling  men 
about  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  local  pride  with  which  he 
boasted  of  the  gristmill  and  the  big  wheat  crop. 

It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Barlow  now  carried  prime  five- 
cent  cigars  right  around  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  every  now 
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and  then  gave  one  away.  From  which  the  inference  that 
Mr.  Barlow  was  somehow  making  a  great  deal  of  money- 
was  irresistible.  It  began  to  be  rumored  that  he  was 
planning  to  build  a  residence  which  would  outshine  any- 
thing in  the  county.  When  questioned  about  it  Mr. 
Barlow  only  smiled  mysteriously,  then  went  to  his  room 
and  figured  up  again  how  much  his  Copper  stock  had  made 
for  him. 

Wyandotte  and  Prairie  Center,  Luperville  and  Roscoe, 
Loam  City,  Hillsdale  and  Heinemann  each  had  its  group 
of  happy  little  bulls.   And  stocks  still  rose. 

At  length  Pound  grew  nervous — understanding  the  psy- 
chology of  the  little  bull.  That  mysterious  animal  would 
let  his  winnings  accumulate  until  they  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the 
tangible  form  of  a  new  barn,  or  an  L  on  the  house,  or  a 
driving  horse,  or  a  trip  to  the  Coast.  Then  he  would  want 
to  draw  them  out  and  convert  them  into  that  tangible 
form.  Or  else,  some  subtle  wave  of  caution  would  infect 
a  whole  drove  of  him  at  once. 

Wyandotte,  the  oldest  office,  was  the  first  one  to  turn 
bad.  One  customer  after  another  drew  out  considerable 
sums.  Then  the  newest  office,  in  Montana,  began  pulling 
unpleasantly  at  the  bank  account.  Then  Brewer  wrote 
that  he  guessed  Mr.  Barlow  was  going  to  pull  out.  Mr. 
Barlow  was  "  long"  six  hundred  shares  of  Copper,  on  which 
his  gains  amounted  to  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars. 

At  this  inopportune  moment  the  refreshing  stream  of 
cash  from  Lansing  &  Co.  was  partly  cut  off.  Mr.  Lansing 
—Pound  could  hardly  forgive  him  for  it— discovered  a 
trader  who  was  a  bull  and  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. This  man  had  bought  Northern  Pacific  until  he 
was  "long"  eight  hundred  shares. 
Lansing's  bear  traders  were  still 
"short "  some  three  thousand  shares 
of  various  stocks;  but  as  the  bears 
lost,  the  bull  won;  so,  on  a  net  bal- 
ance, less  margin  money  than  form- 
erly passed  from  Lansing  to  Pound. 

The  bucketshop  had  a  fine  balance 
to  its  credit  at  the  bank,  but  it  really 
owed  its  customers  twice  the  amount 
of  the  balance.  Pound  was  troubled 
by  a  feeling  that  the  concern  had 
become  a  house  of  cards  which  any 
breeze  that  started  a  selling  move- 
ment among  the  customers  would 
lay  low. 

The  breeze  sprang  up  early  in  May. 
Pound  received  a  letter  from  the 
manager  at  Wyandotte— which  some 
more  skillful  hand  had  evidently 
prepared.  It  said  that  the  local  cus- 
tomers had  been  conferring  and  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
Moxley  Stock  and  Grain  Company 
should  at  once  deposit  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte Bank  at  least  enough  money 
to  settle  all  local  trades,  and  there- 
after local  margin  money  should  be 
kept  at  home  instead  of  being  for- 
warded daily  to  St.  Paul.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  opinion,  the 
manager  wrote,  he  had  given  the 
Wyandotte  Bank  a  draft  on  the  com- 
pany for  five  thousand  dollars. 

Now,  under  Pound's  system,  all 
the  margin  money  that  was  paid  in  at 
the  local  offices  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred by  wire  to  St.  Paul.    Naturally,  the  local  banks 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  this  money  at  home.  Pound 
guessed  that  the  Wyandotte  Bank  people  had  been  egging 
on  the  manager  to  make  this  move. 

It  presented  a  dangerous  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
he  honored  the  manager's  draft,  thereby  transferring  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Wyandotte  Bank,  it  would  break 
up  his  system  of  keeping  the  money  and  the  game  entirely 
in  his  own  hands.  Very  likely  the  Wyandotte  Bank 
would  pass  on  the  word  to  the  banks  in  other  towns, 
which  would  follow  its  lead.  As  the  company  didn't  have 
half  enough  money  to  go  around,  the  result  would  be  ruin. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  refused  to  pay  the  draft  the  Wyan- 
dotte Bank  might  proclaim  that  he  was  out  of  money  and 
start  a  panic  among  his  customers  which  would  spread  to 
other  towns  with  equal  ruin. 

He  left  the  office  early  and  walked  out  to  the  modest 
flat  which  he  and  Emma  had  taken.  It  was  a  beautiful 
May  afternoon.  Even  in  that  comparatively-high  latitude 
spring  was  well  advanced.  But  Pound  was  scarcely  aware 
of  it.  His  mood  was  not  vernal.  He  gave  Emma  the 
letter  without  comment. 

She  considered  it  carefully.  "I  remember  this  man," 
she  observed,  glancing  again  at  the  letter.  "He  used  to 
hang  around  the  office  when  I  was  out  there.  I  don't 
believe  he's  got  any  sand.  Refuse  to  pay  the  draft  and 
send  Ham  down  there  to  threaten  to  fire  him  on  the  spot. 
I  bet,  if  you  jump  on  him  quick  with  both  feet  he'll  cave 
and  be  down  on  his  knees  begging  Ham  to  let  him  keep  the 


office  on  any  terms.  If  the  bluff  don't  work  "  —she  smiled 
a  little  thoughtfully— "  well,  there's  no  use  hunting  for  the 
last  ditch  until  you  come  to  it." 

Both  of  them,  in  fact,  had  courage,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
blind,  feather-headed  kind.  They  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  faced  it  soberly.  Indeed,  that  evening 
Emma  examined  the  three  diamonds  in  which  she  had 
thriftily  invested  her  pin  money.  If  it  came  to  that  the 
jewels  would  pay  their  boardbills  for  some  time.  Pound 
got  out  an  old  get-rich-quick  circular  and  glanced  it  over. 
That  was  a  line  in  which  a  man  with  practically  no  capital 
could  always  try  for  a  fresh  start— although,  if  the  post- 
office  authorities  happened  to  find  it  out  it  might  land 
him  in  the  penitentiary. 

He  went  downtown  rather  early  next  morning— the 
eighth  of  May.  Entering  the  office,  his  eye  took  in  its 
familiar  face,  and  his  heart  grew  quite  heavy.  This  place- 
was,  after  all,  peculiarly  his  own;  the  vantage  ground  to 
which  he  had  pulled  himself  up  out  of  the  ruck  of  things. 
Possibly  this  was  the  last  day  he  would  enter  it  as  master. 
The  thought  was  painful.  Nevertheless,  he  prepared  coolly 
for  the  day's  business.  Hamilton  was  already  in  Wyandotte 
— where  his  bluff  would  either  disconcert  the  enemy  or 
blow  up  the  fort,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which.  And  that  long- 
awaited  turn  in  the  market  might  come  this  very  day. 

The  first  bit  of  business  was  unpromising.  Mr.  Lansing 
telephoned  over  an  order  to  buy  two  hundred  shares  more 
of  Northern  Pacific  at  the  opening  of  the  market.  Making 
a  memorandum  of  the  trade,  Pound  swore  under  his 
breath  at  the  formal  little  man. 

But  more  cheering  developments  awaited  him.  The 
market,  indeed,  soon  turned  decidedly  weak.    One  stock 
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after  another  declined,  and  as  the  quotations  sank  a  good 
many  of  the  country  bulls  were  wiped  out,  or  else  had  to 
rush  in  fresh  money  by  wire  to  keep  their  margins  good. 
And  this  sudden  weakness  of  the  market  helped  on 
Hamilton's  bluff,  which  was,  indeed,  completely  successful. 

So  Pound  went  home  in  very  good  spirits.  "If  we  can 
just  get  a  few  more  days  like  today  we'll  be  on  Easy 
Street,"  he  told  Emma  cheerfully.  "  Only,"  he  added  with 
a  frown,  "those  blasted  Lansing  trades  bleed  us." 

In  respect  to  Lansing  &  Co.  luck  had  signally  flouted 
him.  For,  while  almost  every  other  stock  on  the  list  had 
declined,  Northern  Pacific  had  advanced.  Thus,  while 
Lansing's  bears  won  on  the  fall  of  the  general  list,  his  bull 
won  on  the  advance  of  Northern  Pacific.  "We  ought  to 
get  that  Northern  Pacific  fellow1  tomorrow,"  Pound  com- 
mented. 

But  the  morrow  brought  such  a  stock  market  as  no  man 
had  ever  seen.  While  the  price  of  all  other  stocks  melted 
like  butter,  Northern  Pacific  rose  in  great  leaps.  Every 
one  soon  knew  the  explanation.  Northern  Pacific  was 
cornered.  Two  factions,  backed  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  were  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for  it.  And  this 
untoward  battle  of  the  giants  plunged  the  market  into 
chaos. 

Watching  the  panic  sweep  through  the  list  like  fire  in 
stubble,  Pound  raged  helplessly.  True,  this  tremendous 
smash  was  wiping  out  all  his  tall-grass  bulls  by  wholesale. 
All  their  stakes  and  winnings  were  tumbling  into  the  profit 
account  of  the  bucketshop  in  a  lump.    But  this  furious 


panic,  Pound  thought,  would  kill  the  game,  frightening 
everybody  so  there  would  be  no  getting  them  back  into  the 
market.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  wanted  a 
breeze  and  got  a  hurricane. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst.  Lansing's  bear 
traders  were  "short"  with  him  some  three  thousand 
shares  of  various  stocks.  Every  instant  piled  up  their 
gains  and  his  losses  on  those  short  trades.  All  that  he  was 
winning  from  his  country  bulls  was  flowing  automatically 
to  the  pockets  of  I^ansing's  bears.  And  Lansing's  one 
bull  was  long  a  thousand  shares  of  Northern  Pacific  - 
which  had  just  sold  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  share!  Pound's  losses  on  that  Northern 
Pacific  alone  would  ruin  him. 

To  be  ruined  twice  over  by  or  through  a  mincing  little 
snob;  a  pet  sheep  with  a  shaved  chin! 

In  helpless  rage,  half  fascinated,  he  watched  the  black- 
board. Stocks  fell  and  fell,  as  though  there  were  no  bottom 
to  the  market;  but  Northern  Pacific  climbed.  Quota- 
tions came  so  fast  that  the  blackboard  man,  holding  a 
telegraph  instrument  with  a  pliable  wire  in  his  left  hand, 
even  with  his  shoulder,  trotted  up  and  down  like  an  uneasy 
dog,  and  still  could  not  ply  his  chalk  rapidly  enough. 
Under  the  column  headed  NP  he  chalked  "  oOO." 
"What's  that?  What's  that?"  Pound  called. 
The  man  threw  a  half-frightened  glance  over  his 
shoulder,  as  though  the  panic  of  the  market  infected  him, 
and  called  back:  "Yes,  sir;  that's  right;  five  hundred  for 
Northern  Pacific!" 

Pound  almost  laughed.  It  was  simply  ridiculous  1  A 
roaring  farce!  And,  some  way,  this  gleam  of  humor 
brought  an  amusing  idea  with  it.  An  instant  afterward  it 
struck  him  as  strange  that  he  had 
not  heard  from  Mr.  Lansing  that 
morning.  At  nearly  the  same  time 
an  office-boy  slipped  up  to  tell  him 
that  the  private  phone  in  his  room 
was  ringing.  Striding  to  his  desk, 
Pound  reflected  sardonically  that  it 
would  be  exactly  like  Mr.  Lansing 
to  get  downtown  late  on  this  day  of 
all  days.  Composing  the  muscles  of 
his  face  he  took  up  the  receiver. 
Except  for  the  Boston  accent  he 
would  hardly  have  recognized  the 
agitated  voice  that  came  over  the 
wire.  Evidently,  Mr.  Lansing's 
nerves  were  in  a  sad  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

"Pound!  Pound!  Say,IwantMr. 
Pound !  Can't  you  understand  any- 
thing? Oh,  say,  Pound?  Is  that 
you,  Pound  ?  I've  been  trying  to  get 
you."  So  the  voice  continued  to 
clamor. 

"  This  is  Pound,  Mr.  Lansing;  I'm 
listening;  go  ahead,"  said  the  buck- 
etshop man  coolly. 

"Say,  Pound.  See  here.  Now, 
listen.  Our  account,  you  know;  our 
account.  Pound,  I  want  every  trade 
in  that  account  closed  out  immedi- 
ately—at the  market.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Lansing," 
Pound  replied.  "  Close  every  trade 
in  the  account  immediately." 

"At  the  market.  You  understand  ? 
And,  say,  Pound,  we  must  get 
together  immediately.   We  must  have  a  settlement,  you 
and  I.    Do  you  understand?" 

"  I'll  have  a  statement  of  the  account  made  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  Mr.  Lansing,"  said  Pound,  "and  send  it  right 
over  to  you." 

"Very  well,  Pound.  At  once.  You  understand?  We 
must  have  a  settlement." 

Going  to  the  blackboard,  Pound  took  down  the  latest 
quotations  on  the  various  stocks  in  Mr.  Lansing's  account. 
Then  he  got  out  the  little  red  memorandum  book  and 
figured  up  the  gains— that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
last  quotations  and  the  prices  at  which  Mr.  Lansing  had 
bought  or  sold.  He  handed  his  figures  to  a  bookkeeper, 
who,  from  them,  would  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  account 
in  due  form.  Next,  he  sent  a  messenger  with  a  note  to 
Emma. 

Twice  before  noon  Mr.  Lansing  called  him  up,  clamor- 
ing for  the  statement.  Pound  apologized;  it  was  an 
exceedingly  busy  day;  his  clerks  were  overwhelmed ;  the 
bookkeeper  would  make  up  the  statement  very  soon;  he 
would  send  it  over  the  moment  it  was  ready. 

But  when  the  statement  was  prepared  he  put  it  in  his 
desk  and  instructed  the  office-boy  that  if  Mr.  Lansing 
called  up  he  was  to  be  told  Mr.  Pound  had  stepped  out. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  things  to  occupy  his  atten- 
tion. Before  noon  Northern  Pacific  had  sold  at  the  mon- 
strous price  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  share,  while  other 
big  stocks  had  fallen  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  dollars 
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Mutton  From  Montevideo 

SOME  American  business  men  recently  visited  Uruguay 
to  get  information  relative  to  the  shipping  of  beef  and 
mutton,  in  cold  storage,  from  Montevideo  to  New  York. 
On  the  basis  of  present  high  prices  for  meats  in  this 
country  and  of  going  rates  for  ocean  carriage  and  insur- 
ance, they  think,  it  is  said,  that  a  profitable  trade  in  that 
line  might  be  built  up. 

Of  beef  and  its  products  and  pork  and  its  products  we 
exported  less  in  the  five-year  period  1901-1905  than  in  the 
five-year  period  1896-1900.  In  the  three  years  1906,  1907 
and  1908  we  exported  less  by  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
pounds  than  in  the  three  years  1898,  1899  and  1900.  Of 
the  last  wheat  crop  we  exported  only  seventeen  per  cent, 
against  forty-one  per  cent  in  1894;  of  the  last  corn  less 
than  two  per  cent  against  eleven  per  cent  in  1898.  To 
such  facts  Mr.  Hill  and  others  point  with  alarm. 

We  hear  of  an  ambitious  banking  scheme  to  extend  our 
trade  with  South  America  and  of  many  other  plans  looking 
to  the  same  end.  But,  broadly  speaking,  we  can't  extend 
our  trade  on  one  side  only.  In  a  large  way,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  South  America  to  buy  much  more  of  us  we 
must  buy  much  more  of  her.  As  a  general  proposition,  an 
importing  scheme  is  as  profitable  as  an  exporting  scheme. 
If  we  produce  a  big  surplus  of  grain  and  meat  we  must  sell 
that  surplus  in  Europe  at  a  price  low  enough  to  meet  what- 
ever competition  South  America  is  able  to  offer. 

We  don't  think  our  farmers  would  be  any  worse  off  if 
they  could  sell  their  whole  product  in  the  opulent  home 
market,  and  even  had  to  meet  a  little  of  that  same  South 
American  competition  at  home,  where  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  freight,  instead  of  having  to  meet  it 
over  in  Europe.  Even  should  that  Montevideo  mutton 
materialize  it  need  alarm  nobody. 

A  Lesson  for  Retailers 

TN  JUNE,  1906,  a  large  mail-order  house  was  reorganized. 
J-  The  concern's  total  assets  were  valued  at  ten  million 
dollars.  It  issued  preferred  stock  to  that  amount,  and 
common  stock,  representing  good-will,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  millions. 

To  appraise  the  good-will  of  a  merchandising  concern— 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  have  no  mon- 
opolistic advantages — at  three  dollars  for  every  dollar  of 
its  tangible  assets  seemed  rather  excessive.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  common  stock  sold  as  low  as  twenty  dollars  a 
share.  But  for  some  time  it  has  been  steadily  rising  and  it 
now  sells  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  share.  A 
syndicate  of  shrewd  capitalists,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  business,  is  said  to  have  bought  a  large  block  of  it 
at  a  high  figure.  At  current  quotations,  then,  this  con- 
cern's mere  good-will  is  valued  at  thirty-six  million  dollars. 
Moreover,  this  house  was  founded  not  many  years  ago  by 
men  of  small  means,  and  the  tangible  assets  of  ten  millions 
at  the  time  of  reorganization  were  composed  very  largely 
of  accumulated  profits.  So  we  have  a  total  value  of  about 
forty-five  million  dollars  created  or  built  up  within  a 
comparatively  few  years  in  the  business  of  selling,  at 
retail,  groceries,  drygoods,  furniture  and  so  on  to  farmers 
or  villagers. 

Now,  that  is  a  business  in  which  several  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  of  the  United  States  are  engaged.  In  the 
main  they  make  only  a  very  modest  profit.    As  the  business 


is  usually  pursued,  it  is  one  of  the  last  which  a  judicious 
person  would  select  as  a  means  of  making  a  big  fortune 
in  a  few  years.  Our  mail-order  house,  of  course,  buys  the 
commodities  that  it  handles  in  big  lots  for  cash;  a  good 
many  of  them  it  manufactures  itself;  and  it  sells  for  cash. 
It  has,  in  short,  a  comprehensive  organization  that  con- 
trols the  business  for  all  practical  purposes  from  factory  to 
consumer.  A  like  organization  is  by  no  means  beyond  the 
reach  of  other  retailers,  if  they  will  get  together.  We 
wish  every  country  merchant  would  contemplate  that 
thirty-six  millions  as  an  object-lesson  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  cooperative  organization  of  the  retail 
trade  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Machine-Made  House 

AT  LAST  a  man  has  invented  a  house.  In  this  alluring 
domicile  the  coal  will  feed  itself  automatically  into 
the  furnace,  without  a  particle  of  dust.  The  garbage  will 
fairly  remove  itself  in  a  germ-proof  manner.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  for  the  iceman  to  step  inside,  and  the  sweep- 
ing will  be  done  with  a  hose.  Among  other  tempting 
improvements  is  a  glass  sun-parlor  on  the  roof. 

That  sounds  expensive.  But  the  house  is  to  be  a 
machine  product,  so  it  will  cost  only  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  laid  down.  The  dazzling  advantages  and  low  cost 
are  to  be  obtained  by  casting  the  houses  of  concrete  by  the 
hundred  gross.  Thus,  no  doubt,  everybody's  house  would 
be  just  like  everybody  else's,  or  at  least  like  every  other 
house  of  the  same  cost.  There  would  be  no  worrying  with 
the  architect  to  get  one's  individual  tastes  expressed.  To 
procure  a  dwelling  a  man  would  simply  order  one  of  the 
twelve-hundred-dollar  or  twenty-five-hundred-dollar  sizes. 

It  is  really  a  great  idea.  Nearly  everything  else  is  done 
that  way.  We  know  how  much  better  and  cheaper  shoes, 
watches,  nails,  rubbers,  pianos  and  so  on  are  because  they 
are  turned  out  by  machinery  in  standard  shapes  and  sizes 
and  in  enormous  quantities.  Of  course,  there  is  the  stock 
objection  that  machine-made  houses  will  further  destroy 
individualism,  making  people  all  just  alike.  That  objec- 
tion is  leveled  against  all  machine  production;  but  we 
don't  think  it  holds  good.  On  the  contrary,  we  shouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  the  people  who  objected  most 
strongly  to  machine  houses,  as  destructive  of  individual- 
ism, would  be  exactly  the  people  who  like  best  to  have 
their  ideas  all  in  the  standard  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  Floodgates  of  Freedom 

WHOEVER  has  enjoyed  the  very  rare  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  Senate  proceedings  in  the  late  extraordinary 
session  must  understand  how  little  the  rules  of  the  upper 
house  should  be  a  model  for  that  reformation  of  the  lower 
house  which  the  country  earnestly  desires. 

The  Senate's  vaunted  "freedom  of  debate"  is  mostly  a 
blanket  license  for  twaddle.  Time  after  time,  while  the 
tariff  bill  was  under  consideration,  the  Senate  proceedings 
degenerated  into  a  mere  old  ladies'  quilting  bee.  An 
honorable  member  with  a  conversational  maggot  in  his 
brain  might  interrupt  and  distort  the  delivery  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  set  speech  by  interposing  questions  or  off- 
hand observations  of  the  most  trivial  character.  More 
than  once  shabby  little  verbal  quibbles,  that  would  have 
made  a  police-court  advocate  blush,  were  spun  at  length 
through  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  important  par- 
liamentary deliberations  of  recent  times.  Instead  of  look- 
ing up  a  particular  point,  an  easier  way  was  to  arise  and 
ask  some  other  Senator  to  explain  it. 

Freedom  of  debate  really  means  liberty  to  be  as  lazy, 
inconsequential  and  verbose  as  one  likes.  About  half  the 
time,  we  venture  to  say,  the  particular  point  debated  was 
obscured  rather  than  clarified  by  this  free  and  easy  proc- 
ess; and  whatever  clarification  did  result  was  gained  at 
a  tremendous  expense  of  time.  A  time  limit  upon  speeches 
and  a  restriction  of  the  cross  examination  to  such  questions 
as  a  committee  of  the  opposition  judged  really  important 
would  have  enabled  the  Senate  to  bring  out  every  essential 
detail  in  half  or  a  third  as  many  words. 

Peace  and  Pugnacity 

I AST  summer  there  were  big  riots  in  Spain  because  the 
Government  was  sending  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
young  men  over  to  Africa  to  fight  the  Moors.  A  little 
while  ago,  if  we  may  trust  the  censored  dispatches,  there 
were  big  bonfires  because  the  troops  had  won  a  victory. 

Pepys  describes  with  feeling  a  lamentable  scene  at  the 
official  kidnaping  of  some  men  for  the  British  navy.  He 
was  especially  moved  by  the  tears  and  distraction  of  the 
poor  victims'  wives.  A  few  pages  farther  on  he  describes, 
with  patriotic  satisfaction,  how  a  number  of  simple 
sailors — who  probably  had  been  impressed  into  the  navy — 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  throw  away  their  lives  in  an 
attempt  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  commander. 

Such  things  help  one  to  understand  why  the  peace  move- 
ment moves  so  deliberately.  If  you  can  get  the  gun  into 
the  man's  hand,  even  though  you  may  have  to  knock  him 
over  the  head  to  do  it,  he  will  at  once  begin  to  anticipate 


the  surpassing  joy  of  helping  to  lick  somebody  with  it. 
Sometimes  we  wouldn't  trust  a  Lake  Mohonk  Peace  Con- 
ference with  a  consignment  of  red  and  blue  uniforms  and  a 
wagon-load  of  muskets.  The  pious  confreres  would  begin 
to  dream  of  victories  and  bonfires. 

Where  is  Our  Playful  Spirit? 

THIS  year's  class  rushes  are  over,  with  an  agreeably  low 
rate  of  mortality,  and  the  outbursts  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  incident  to  the  closing  of  the  baseball  season 
have  passed  off  without  any  important  conflagration. 

That,  in  a  commercialized  race,  persons  of  adult  stature 
soon  lose  the  spirit  of  play  has  often  been  alleged  with 
regret.  Probably  it  is  true.  Upon  investigation  it  will  be 
found,  all  too  often,  that  when  one  grown  American  way- 
lays, despoils  and  assaults  another  it  is  from  a  purely 
sordid  motive,  and  not  at  all  in  the  happy,  irresponsible 
exuberance  of  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore. 

Outside  of  college  life,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
lively  phenomena  of  the  class  rush  will  be  found  at  the 
climacteric  moment  of  a  strike,  when  the  animus,  we  fear,  is 
entirely  different.  With  age,  we  grow  sad  and  peevish. 
To  be  lowered  out  of  a  second-story  window  in  pajamas 
and  thrown  into  a  cold  horsetrough  strikes  no  responding 
chord  of  gleeful  frolic  in  our  gloomy  breasts,  but  rather 
evokes  harsh  thoughts  of  homicide.  A  merry  poke  in  the 
eye  no  longer  stirs  our  stiffened  risibles. 

That  we  do  soon  lose  the  playful  spirit  is  regrettable, 
but  is  not  without  its  compensation.  If  we  kept  it  in  full 
collegiate  vigor  the  charge  upon  the  community  for  main- 
taining adequate  police  departments  would  be  ruinous. 

The  NewTrusT:  Idea 

FOLLOWING  Kansas'  lead  a  number  of  Western  states 
have  recently  passed  laws  requiring  fire-insurance 
companies  to  file  their  rate  schedules,  forbidding  them  to 
depart  from  the  published  rates,  and  authorizing  the  state 
board,  or  commissioner,  to  change  a  rate  that  is  judged, 
upon  hearing,  to  be  unreasonable. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  new  thought  concerning 
trusts.  Nearly  all  Western  states  and  many  Eastern  ones 
have  for  years  had  laws  forbidding  fire-insurance  com- 
panies to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  maintain- 
ing rates.  That  was  the  old  thought.  Its  general  futility 
is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  fire-insurance 
companies  kept  right  on  combining  to  fix  rates— for  that 
is  the  only  intelligent  way  of  conducting  the  business. 
Even  in  Kansas,  we  believe,  there  is  still  an  anti-combine 
law,  side  by  side  with  the  new  law— just  as  the  national 
statute-book  still  contains  the  contradictory  absurdity  of 
one  law  commanding  railroads  to  compete  and  another 
law  authorizing  the  Government  to  regulate  their  rates. 
In  one  state  that  has  adopted  the  Kansas  plan  of  state 
regulation,  anti-trust  suits  are  still  pending  against  fire- 
insurance  companies  in  whigh  the  maximum  aggregate 
fines  would  amount  to  two  hundred  million  dollars— the 
state  at  once  attempting  to  establish  uniform  rates  and  to 
punish  the  companies  for  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

This  same  contradiction  between  the  old  idea  of  trying 
to  prevent  combination  and  the  new  idea  of  trying  to 
regulate  it  appears  elsewhere.  But  in  time  the  new  idea 
will  gain  the  day  because  it  is  the  right  one. 

Working  Your  Own  Farm 

THAT  urban  communities  gain  in  population  faster  than 
rural  ones  is  well  known.  That  the  country  boy  often 
elects  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  city— about  the  time,  per- 
haps, that  his  father  decides  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  to 
town  — is  a  matter  of  common  experience. 

It  is  a  rather  plausible  inference  that  the  economic 
character  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West,  is  undergoing  a  radical  change;  that  the 
ground  is  worked  in  a  markedly  increasing  degree  by  non- 
proprietors.  But  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  satisfactory 
proof  of  that  inference.  The  relative  number  of  tenant 
farmers  has  increased  somewhat.  But,  at  the  last  census, 
seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  leased  farms  were  owned  by 
men  living  in  the  same  county;  moreover,  the  tenant 
farmers  were  largely  young  men,  the  proportion  of  tenants 
notably  decreasing  among  the  middle-aged.  This  doubt- 
less means,  simply,  that  it  takes  the  young  farmer  a  little 
longer  to  get  title  to  his  land  than  it  did  when  much 
Government  land  was  open  to  settlement.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  radical  change  in  his  economic  status. 

There  may  be  a  "wholesale  removal  of  the  farming 
classes  to  the  cities,"  as  one  writer  recently  alleged;  but 
we  have  nowhere  seen  it  alleged  that  the  unremoved 
farming  classes  were  not  quite  numerous  enough  to  carry 
on  the  farms.  If  all  the  farmers  are  moving  to  town,  who 
is  husking  all  this  corn  ?  Possibly  father  moved  to  town, 
two  sons  went  to  the  city,  and  a  son-in-law  took  over  the 
farm  upon  a  lease  until  he  could  accumulate  sufficient 
capital  to  buy  it.  One  of  the  most  interesting  disclosures 
of  the  new  census  will  bear  upon  this  question.  We  shall 
wait  for  the  figures  before  getting  excited. 
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Plain  Uncle  Jud 

WHEN  casting  about  for  a  plain  man  of  the 
people,  or  a  man  of  the  plain  people— one 
or  both— do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Judson  Harmon,  Governor  of  Ohio,  has  rings  on  his 
fingers  and  bells  on  his  toes. 

Uncle  Jud  is  there  with  the  goods,  as  the  saying 
goes.  No  matter  how  plain  the  people  may  be,  Uncle 
Jud  is  just  as  plain  as  any  of  them,  and,  at  times, 
a  blamed  sight  plainer.  It  is  his  specialty.  If,  so  be, 
he  had  been  a  farmer  when  they  made  him  governor, 
instead  of  a  hefty  lawyer  down  in  Cincinnati,  he 
would  have  been  the  grandest  rube  performer  of  the 
present  day;  but,  as  he  was  a  lawyer  instead  of  a 
farmer,  he  takes  it  out  in  being  plain— plainer  than 
an  old  shoe,  after  a  manner  of  speaking. 

Uncle  Jud,  you  know,  is  one  of  our  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President 
next  time.  Judging  by  events  from  1896  and  along 
down  to  last  fall,  it  isn't  just  clear  why  anybody 
should  aspire  to  be  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
President.  However,  probably  it  is  a  fair  aspiration, 
at  that,  taking  the  doctrine  of  chances  into  considera- 
tion—they might  put  one  over— and  Uncle  Jud  is 
aspiring  with  every  respiration.  Moreover,  he  is  in 
a  mighty  good  place,  for  he  cleaned  up  in  Ohio  all 
right,  and  Bryan  ought  to  be  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  for  Bryan  every  time— except  in  1896.  Besides, 
he  hustled  right  back  into  the  fold  after  he  strayed 
out  that  time,  so  it  doesn't  count  much,  Mr.  Bryan 
being  mellowed  with  the  years  and  of  a  forgiving 
spirit. 

If  you  should  see  Uncle  Jud  going  out  to  his 
country  home  some  day  you  would  catch  my  mean- 
ing about  this  plain-people  business.  Generally,  he 
shows  up  for  the  afternoon  train  with  his  beefsteak,  or 
his  roast,  his  tomatoes,  his  cantaloups  and  such  other 
things  as  he  was  told  to  get  for  dinner,  packed  in  his 
arms.  He  gets  into  the  smoker  and  talks  with  the 
boys  all  the  way  out,  totes  the  stuff  home 
and,  like  as  not,  helps  fix  it  for  the  table. 

Now  that  he  is  up  in  Columbus  the  kj 
social  arbiters  of  that  capital  are  peevish. 
They  say  Uncle  Jud  cares  nothing  for  society; 
and  doesn't  give  a  hang  whether  the  salad  is 
served  with  the  soup  or  before  it— although,  of 
course,  neither  of  these  things  is  ever  done,  Mrs.  Harmon 
being  a  most  charming,  delightful  and  accomplished 
hostess.  It's  Uncle  Jud's  manner  that  gets  them.  He  is 
genial  and  kindly  and  courteous  and  all  that,  but  he  is 
plain.  No  frills  for  him;  not  on  your  pate  de  foies  gras, 
with  a  campaign  for  that  nomination  coming  along,  not 
to  mention  the  added  little  trick  of  getting  elected 
Governor  again. 

Uncle  Jud  is  a  big,  rangy,  raw-boned  man,  kind  of 
angular  and  spready ;  and  he's  as  hard  as  nails.  He  could 
take  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft  out  and  give  him  a 
stroke  a  hole  at  golf  and  land  at  the  eighteenth  green  with 
the  President  so  far  behind  they'd  have  to  send  Archie 
Butt  out  to  tow  him  in.  He  rides  a  horse  as  if  he  were  part 
of  it,  and,  until  five  or  six  years  ago,  whenever  he  could 
find  a  ball  game  he  could  get  into,  he  peeled  off  coat  and 
collar  and  went  to  it.  He'd  like  to  do  it  now;  but,  as  he 
says  himself,  it  doesn't  look  just  right  to  see  his  gray  head 
bobbing  around  at  third  base  when  the  rest  of  the  nine 
are  kids,  so  he  reluctantly  cut  it  out.  And  he  used  to  kill 
the  ball,  too— lay  it  up  against  the  centerfield  fence  and 
gallop  around  like  a  Ty  Cobb. 

Jacking  Up  the  Santa  Fe 

THEY  had  an  inauguration  in  Washington  last  March,  a 
spectacular  affair,  but  a  slushy  one.  So  far  as  weather 
went  it  was  the  extreme  and  furthermost  limit,  the 
ninetieth  degree,  as  it  were;  and  a  lot  of  Governors  who 
were  there  to  ride  ahead  of  their  state  troops  quietly  ducked 
and  took  theirs  in  carriages.  Not  all,  of  course,  and  one 
of  the  not  all  was  Harmon,  who  boarded  a  horse  and 
toiled  those  troops  of  his  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  a 
way  that  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes— that  is,  all  eyes 
that  were  not  full  of  snow. 

He  is  a  big,  two-fisted  person,  is  Uncle  Jud,  with  a  head 
as  full  of  knowledge  as  the  average  head  can  get  without 
needing  hoops.  Cleveland  made  him  Attorney-General  in 
1895  and  he  finished  out  the  term,  retiring  on  March  6, 
1897,  when  Mr.  McKinley's  Attorney-General  appeared. 
Before  that  he  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Cincinnati,  a 
bench  on  which  President  Taft  and  Senator  Foraker  also 
sat.  Before  he  was  judge,  and  after  he  returned  from 
Washington,  Uncle  Jud  had  a  reputation  of  being  a  great 
consulting  lawyer,  which  he  was.  He  knew  the  law,  and 
he  told  the  other  lawyers  what  it  was  and  how  to  apply  it, 
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He  Used  to  Gallop  Around  Like  a  Ty  Cobb 


good,  and  tried  to  make  it  stick.  "  Now,  here,"  said 
Uncle  Jud;  "you  lads  behave  yourselves  for  a  year 
and  I'll  let  you  all  come  down  to  the  State  Fair  at 
Columbus."  The  boys  behaved,  but  when  it  got  out 
that  Uncle  Jud  intended  to  take  them  to  the  fair  there 
was  a  howl  from  the  populace.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  these  naughty,  naughty  chaps  would  doubtless 
break  for  liberty  as  soon  as  they  got  away  from  the 
school,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to  scatter  them  about 
that  way  after  the  state  had  gone  to  all  the  expense 
of  cooping  them  up.  Uncle  Jud  grinned  and  brought 
his  boys  to  the  fair.  They  all  wore  uniforms,  for  there 
Ls  military  training  at  the  school,  and  they  paraded 
and  drilled  around  those  grounds  during  that  fair. 
Every  one  of  the  lads  was  intent  on  making  a  good 
showing  for  the  Governor  and  not  one  of  them  tried 
to  get  away;  and  the  people  cheered  them  until  they 
were  hoarse,  Uncle  Jud  putting  out  a  chuckling 
"Told  you  so,"  ever  and  anon.  Mrs.  Harmon  helps 
him  in  his  work,  and  they  are  doing  a  lot  of  good. 

Uncle  Jud  puts  on  no  lugs  in  the  State  House.  If 
you  want  to  see  him,  walk  in.  He  has  a  private  office, 
but  he  generally  goes  to  the  big  room  and  talks  out 
loud  to  his  visitors,  no  matter  what  the  proposition 
may  be,  or  how  many  there  are  to  hear.  He's  plain, 
you  know,  but  quite  capable  of  finding  his  way  about. 
Also,  he  has  some  small  knowledge  of  politics,  and 
plays  the  game  his  own  way.  That  way,  it  may  be 
remarked,  isn't  losing  him  any  votes  or  any  friends. 
And,  presently,  he  will  begin  speaking  a  bit.  Where- 
upon, the  plain  people  will  observe  that  Uncle  Jud, 
being  plain  with  them,  is  also  about  as  clear-thinking, 
level-headed,  able  and  honest  a  citizen  as  they  have. 


As  it  Feels  on  the  Brake-Beam 


A' 


the  Great  and  the  Near  Great 


thereby  raking  in  fat  and  fancy  fees,  although  not  appear- 
ing much  in  court.  A  time  ago  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  Uncle  Jud  and  Frederick  N.  Judson,  of  St. 
Louis,  as  special  investigators  in  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
rebating  muss.  They  decided  it  wouldn't  hurt  Paul 
Morton,  bosom  friend  of  T.  R.'s,  to  be  jacked  up  a  bit  for 
it— Paul  having  been  a  Santa  Fe  dignitary  before  he 
illuminated  the  Navy  Department.  T.  R.  couldn't  see  it 
the  way  Uncle  Jud  and  Judson  saw  it,  and  they  quit,  first 
putting  down  on  paper  and  passing  out  to  the  press  a  few 
sprightly  remarks  about  T.  R.  that  caused  that  gentleman 
to  explode  regularly  every  four  minutes  like  a  new- 
scheduled  Old  Faithful  geyser. 

Well,  Tom  Johnson  thought  he  would  name  the  candi- 
date for  Governor— the  Democratic  candidate,  that  is  — 
and  Uncle  Jud  hopped  in  and  said  him  nay.  Uncle  Jud 
grabbed  it  for  himself,  grabbed  it  and  then  riveted  and 
cinched  it  by  getting  elected.  When  he  got  to  Columbus 
he  found  himself  in  a  most  pleasant  position.  The  legis- 
lature was  Republican  and  Uncle  Jud  had  no  responsi- 
bilities in  that  direction.  He  could  recommend  all  kinds 
of  plain  and  fancy  legislation  to  the  legislature,  knowing 
the  legislature  would  throw  his  recommendations  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  could  inform  the  people  in  clarion  tones 
that  he  urged  these  reforms,  but  the  scoundrelly  Repub- 
lican majority  would  not  give  them  to  him  and  the  people. 
That,  therefore,  it  was  up  to  the  people  to  send  him  a 
Democratic  legislature,  and  then  he  would  fill  the  statute 
books  with  reform  measures  until  they  were  jammed  to 
the  covers.  As  it  was,  of  course,  the  people  could  plainly 
see  that  he,  Uncle  Jud,  wasn't  at  fault.  The  way  he  did 
excoriate  that  Republican  majority  was  a  caution. 

Since  he  has  been  governor  Uncle  Jud  has  interested 
himself  in  the  state  institutions.  Ohio  has  state  institu- 
tions so  numerous  that  any  village  or  city  that  has  not  a 
couple  sitting  up  on  the  hills,  just  outside  of  the  limits, 
certainly  has  been  represented  by  a  lazy  lot  of  legislators. 
The  state  is  strewn  with  them.  Uncle  Jud  got  to  prying 
around  and  found  a  lot  of  things  that  were  wrong.  He 
jumped  in  and  began  straightening  things  out,  cutting 
down  commissions,  removing  superintendents,  scaring 
others  into  correctness  and  all  the  time  working  out  some 
plans  of  his  own. 

He  went  up  to  the  Boys'  Reform  School  at  Lancaster, 
where  the  bad  boys  are  sent,  and  looked  it  over.  The 
boys  had  been  made  to  feel  they  were  everlastingly  no 


NEW  YORK  workingman,  out  of  a  job,  was  in 
Buffalo,  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
getting  home.    He  hung  around  the  railroad  yarda 
and  scraped  an  acquaintance  with  some 
professional  train-jumpers. 

After  he  was  in  their  confidence  he  told 
his  troubles.  "Huh!"  said  one  of  the 
professionals,  "  it's  easy  enough.  I'm  going  east 
tonight.  Stay  by  me  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
get  on  a  brake-beam  and  we  can  get  to  Utica 
before  morning."  The  workingman  stayed.  Presently  a 
train  came  slowly  through  the  yards,  and  the  professional 
shoved  the  workingman  on  the  beam  and  got  on  himself. 

The  train  gathered  speed.    Down  by  Batavia  there  was 
a  ripping,  roaring  sound,  and  the  workingman,  hanging 
on  with  his  teeth  and  toenails,  was  drenched. 
"What  was  that?"  he  chattered. 

"Nothin',"  replied  the  professional.  "They  was  only 
takin'  on  water." 

"Well,  pal,"  said  the  workingman  pleadingly,  "put  me 
wise  when  they  are  ready  to  take  on  coal,  will  you?" 

A  Sweet  Moment 

CY  WARMAN'S  young  son  had  been  naughty  and  had 
been  sent  to  bed  supperless. 
Presently,  when  Mrs.  Warman  wasn't  looking,  Cy 
slipped  upstairs  and  whispered  through  the  door  of  the 
boy's  room:   "Son,  could  you  eat  some  honey  in  the 
comb?" 

"  Dad,"  the  boy  said,  "  I  could  eat  it  in  the  brush." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

<E  Henry  Armstrong,  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Sun,  climbs  every  mountain  he  sees,  and  he  has  seen  a 
lot  of  them. 

C  Among  his  other  jobs.  President  Taft  is  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

C  Arthur  Francis  Evans,  who  looks  out  for  the  legal  end 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  the  Chicago  packers,  was  a  crack  second 
baseman  in  his  college  days. 

C  Clifton  Crawford,  the  English  comedian,  is  proud 
because  he  can  recite  every  line  of  poetry  Kipling  ever 
wrote.   His  friends  are  not  proud  of  it. 

C  Frank  I.  Cobb,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
World  and  held  by  many  to  have  the  most  trenchant 
editorial  style  in  America,  began  as  a  proofreader  in 
Michigan. 

C  Fred  Thompson,  the  Luna  Park  man.  thinks  his  luck 
is  due  to  an  elephant  and  his  first  show.  The  Trip  to  the 
Moon,  and  he  never  does  anything,  from  scenery  to  spec- 
tacle, that  does  not  have  an  elephant  and  the  moon  in  it. 
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"F  you  are  a  lover   of   music   you  will   appreciate  our 
INNER- PLAYER  Pianos. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  want  one  of  these  instruments, 
for  you  must  realize  how  much  enjoyment  can  be  obtained 
from  a  piano  with  which  anyone  can  play  the  best 
compositions  without  study  or  practice. 

There  are  various  other  makes  of  player-pianos  from 
which  you  might  choose,  but  you  should  not  accept  an  instrument 
simply  because  it  has  a  player  device. 

You  can  sound  musical  notes  with  any  piano  of  this  kind,  but  you 
will  be  satisfied  only  with  one  from  which  you  obtain  results  like 
those  produced  by  the  manual  playing  of  the  skilled  pianist.  You 
want,  not  mechanical  effects,  but  natural  expression,  and  that  is 
why  we  say  that  one  of  our  INNER-PLAYER  Pianos  will  please  you  best. 

With  our  INNER-PLA YER  we  have  solved,  completely,  the  problem 
of  obtaining  human  interpretation  by  means  of  a  player  mechanism. 
This  important  fact  you  can  readily  prove  for  yourself,  by  playing 
any  selection  on  an  INNER- PLAYER  Piano. 

Try  one  of  these  instruments  and  see  how  perfectly  the 
INNER- PLAYER  enables  you  to  control  the  expression  of  even  the 
most  difficult  compositions. 

The  pleasing  results  you  secure  are  made  possible  by  patented 
features  of  the  INNER- PLAYER  which  are  not  found  in 
any  other  player  device;  and  it  is  these  features 
which  have  given  the  INNER- PLAYER 
Pianos    their   supremacy  as 
instruments  of  correct 
musical  expres- 
sion. But 


(The  title  adopted  to  describe  exclusively  the  player  action  manufactured  only  by  The  Cable  Comltnj 

do  not  stop  when  you  have  simply  compared  other  plaver  delic 
with  the  INNER- PLAYER. 

Consider  the  matter  of  construction,  for  you  want  an  instruijei 
which  will  give  permanent  service.  Bear  in  mind  this  impop 
fact — that  because  anyone  can  operate  it,  an  instrument  o^ 
player  type  is  always  used  much  oftener  than 
an  ordinary  piano,  and  should  be  made  with 
much  greater  strength  throughout  than  is 
necessary  for  an  instrument  designed  for  hand 
playing  alone. 

Therefore  do  not  choose  one  which  is 
simply  an  ordinary  piano  in  which  a  player 
device  has  been  inserted. 

The  INNER- PLAYER  Pianos  are  built  with  a 
solidity  that  assures  lasting  service  under  the 
most  severe  conditions  of  usage.  They  are 
made  for  their  special  purpose.  There  is  no 
makeshift  construction,  no  attempt  to  save 
money  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  in  these 
instruments.  All  this  you  will  see  if  you 
only  examine  them. 

Then,  also,  every  part  that  enters  into  the 
production  of  the  INNER- PLAYER  Pianos  is 
made  in  our  own  factory.  That  means  uni- 
formity—  a  quality  hardly  to  be  obtained 
when  parts  are  bought  from  makers  here  and  there,  accord 
the  custom  of  many  manufacturers  of  player-pianos. 

Next,  satisfy  yourself  that  the  instrument  you  buy  is  the  w 
specialists.    To  produce  instruments  like  the  INNER- PLAYER 
requires  more  than  the  ability  of  the  piano  maker  alone,  for  in  m 
ing  them  conditions  are  met  which  never  occur  in  the  produjit 

of  the  ordinary  piano. 
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How  fhe  Patented  F<s 


TO  use  an  INNER-PLAYER  Piano  you  simply  insert  a  music  roll, 
then  operate  the  pedals  and  move  three  little  levers. 
You  release  the  pedals  from  the  interior  of  the  case,  and 
when  you  have  finished  you  return  them  to  it  by  a  slight  movement  of 
the  foot.  You  neither  soil  nor  pinch  your  fingers  in  manipulating 
them.  When  you  set  the  pedals  in  motion  they  rise  and  fall  so  easily 
that  you  can  play  for  hours  without  fatigue. 

Your  wrists  do  not  tire  for  they  are  supported  by  the  Wrist-Rest 
at  the  points  where  fatigue  comes  when  you  use  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment. This  Wrist-Rest  is  adjustable  so  that  it  accommodates  both 
adults  and  children;  and  when  the  piano  is  not  in  use,  it  completely 
covers  the  levers,  giving  the  front  the  same  appearance  as  that  of 
other  pianos. 

If  your  music  roll  has  swollen  or  shrunk  from  atmospheric  effects, 
you  turn,  with  your  finger,  the  little  knurled  wheel  which  operates  the 
Transposing  Device,  and  the  difficulty  is  immediately  removed.  The 
same  simple  operation  makes  a  change  from  one  key  into  any  other  in 
which  you  may  wish  to  play,  or  raises  or  lowers  the  key  as  you  desire. 

When  you  play,  you  immediately  notice  the  natural  "touch"  when 
the  player  mechanism  transmits  the  impulses  to  the  piano  strings. 
That  is  due  to  the  Miniature  Keyboard  which  is  placed  inside  of  the 
piano  case,  and  gives  the  same  elasticity  of  touch  that  is  obtained  from 
the  impact  of  the  fingers  on 
the  keys  in  manual  playing. 

Do  you  want  to  play 
the  solo  louder  than  the 
accompaniment  ? 
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s  assistants,  began  their  investigations  even  before  the  days  of  the 
binet  piano  player.  From  that  time  they  have  been  engaged  in 
orking  out  the  great  possibilities  in  player-piano  design  and  con- 
■uction  with  every  facility  at  hand  that  modern  methods  have 
:veloped  and  that  ample  capital  can  provide. 

You  find  the  results  in  this  remarkable 
mechanism  —  the  INNER- PLAYER  —  and  when 
you  buy  an  INNER-PLAYER  Piano  you  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  expert  knowledge  which 
these  men  have  applied  in  the  production  of 
the  superior  instruments  we  offer. 

Finally,  investigate  the  record  of  service. 
Inquire  regarding  the  purposes,  methods,  facil- 
ities and  reputation  of  the  makers.    Buy  an 
instrument  that  has  been  tested,  and  be  sure  that 
there  is  ample  responsibility  to  guarantee  its  merit. 

The  musical  and  constructive  superiority  of  the 
/ NNER- PL  A  YER  Pianos  is  proved  by  the  service  they  have  given 
for  years.  They  are  not  untried,  experimental  instruments. 
The  experimenting  was  done  before  the  public  was  asked  to 
buy,  and  no  INNER- PLAYER  Piano  leaves  our  factory  until  it  has 
passed  examination  and  tests  more  rigid  than  any  purchaser 
would  ever  put  upon  it.  Before  we  sell  one  of  these  instru- 
ments we  know  that  it  wilt  fulfill  every  claim. 

These  are  facts  which  should  have  your  best  consideration  when  you  are 
'estigating  the  various  player-pianos  which  will  be  offered  you. 

We  have  worked  for  years  perfecting  our  INNER- PLAYER  instruments  to 
Lire  satisfaction  to  every  buyer,  and  we  ask  you  to  examine  them  closely, 
test  them  thoroughly,  and  to  compare  them  fairly  with  any  and  all  others. 

We  request  that  you  do  this  because  the  INNER- PLAYER  Pianos  themselves 
e  the  best  evidence  of  their  superiority  that  can  be  offered, 
[t  is  to  your  interest  to  see  and  to  try  them. 
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«ie  Inner- player  Q£^@  y@u  Control  of  Effects 


By  pressing  a  small  tablet  with  your  little  finger, 
le  desired  effect. 

itop  the  motion  of  the  piano  keys  while  you 
le  Keylock  forward.  By  this  means  you  also 
te  keys  from  the  action  and  obtain  better  repe- 
ire  in  player-pianos   not  provided  with  such  a 

mpo  Indicator  is  in  direct  line  of  vision.  The 
stantly  before  your  eyes,  and  you  govern  the 
nsciously. 

(ression   ^r°u  control  the  expression  by  vary- 
ing the  speed  with  which  you  operate 
movement  of  the  levers. 

•ever  allows  the  vibration  of  the  strings  to  be 
gives  you  a  means  for  obtaining  many  beautiful 

Lever  you  are  enabled  to  accent  as  your  taste 
usic  requires. 

>y  moving  the  Tempo  Lever  to  right  or  left,  and 
ollow  the  tempo  numbers  marked  on  the  music 
own  interpretation  of  any  composition. 


and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Accessible  Mechanism  When  h  is  necessary  to  tune  the 

piano,  the  player  mechanism  swings 
out,  giving  access  to  every  string  and  pin.  It  is  as  simple  a  matter  as 
with  any  ordinary  instrument. 

Play  By  Hand  If  You  Wish  Remember  that  you  can  play 

these  instruments  by  hand  as 
well  as  with  the  INNER-PLAYER  device.  They  have  every  feature  of 
other  pianos,  with  the  extra  advantage  of  the  player  mechanism. 

Scale  We  were  tne  fifst  to  market  instruments  with  the  standard 
"nine  to  the  inch"  88-note  scale.    So  successful  did  it  prove 
that  at  a  convention  of  player-piano  manufacturers  in  1908  this  scale 
was  unanimously  adopted  for  the  88-note  range. 

The  INNER-PLAYER  Pianos  are  made  with  the  combination  88  and 
65-note  scales,  or  with  the  88  or  the  65-note  scale  alone. 

You  can  use  rolls  of  either  the  "pin"  or  "pinless"  kind. 

Our  5 -Years'  Guarantee  when  y6u  buy  an  inner-player 

Piano  you  will  get  our  written 
warranty  for  five  years  on  both  the  piano  and  the  player  mecha- 
nism. Consider  the  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  given  not  only 
by  our  method  of  construction  but  also  by  this  guarantee.  Unless 
we  knew  that  the  instrument  was  perfect  before  we  shipped  it  we  could 
not  afford  to  give  you  this  warranty,  because  the  responsibility 
for  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  rests  upon  us  —  the 
makers  —  not  upon  the  dealer  from  whom  you  buy. 

Is  it  not  good  judgment  to  purchase  an  INNER-PLAYER  Piano 
rather  than  one  of  the  player-pianos  with  which  you  receive  no 
guarantee  or  only  a  short  term  warranty  on  the  player  mechanism? 


You  are  absolutely  sure  of  satisfaction  with  an  INNER-PLAYER 
-sure  of  its  musical  merit  —  sure  of  its  permanence. 


THINK  of  having  one  of  these  instruments  in  your  home 
and  being  able  to  select  at  will  from  the  entire  list  of  musical 
works,  knowing  that  you  can  play  any  of  them,  at  once, 
with  the  most  pleasing  interpretation. 
Further  consider  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you  have  bought 
wisely  —  that  you  have  received  full  value  for  the  money  invested, 
and  that  you  have  bought,  not  a  temporary  device,  but  an  instrument 
of  lasting  musical  and  constructive  merit. 

Is  it  not  worth  your  while  at  least  to  investigate  the  INNER- 
PLAYER  Pianos  ? 

Wherf^  Yon  Can  ^pp  TYt <=»m  The  most  prominent  dealers  iii 

vr  nere  i  ou  v^an  oee  i  nem  aU  parts  of  the  united  states 

can  show  you  the  /V,Vf/r-PlAmt  Pianos.  If.  however,  vour  dealer  does  nol  have 
them,  write  to  us  for  the  name  of  one  in  your  vicinity  who  does. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  '  u^we^d8"5 


italog  fully  descripti 


a  beautifully  illustrated 


instruments. 


/M/e /Zmiftiuu/.  Chicago: 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  catalog  describing  your  INNER-PLAYER 
Pianos. 

Name 


Street  and  .\'o. 

City 
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YOUR  SAVINGS 


"Catsup 

Perfection" 

Pick  sound,  red-ripe  tomatoes,  grown 
under  special  supervision,  in  localities 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  com- 
bine to  produce  the  most  luscious,  per- 
fect fruit  — 

Cook  such  tomatoes  the  same  day 
picked  from  the  vines,  by  a 

"  Home  made  "  recipe  —  absolutely 
free  of  all  chemical  preservatives  or 
artificial  coloring  (good  materials  don't 
need  them),  in  a 

Clean,  sanitary,  "  Kitchen-factory  "  by 
methods  perfected  through  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  Season  with  the 
necessary  ingredients,  including  seven 
specially  imported  and  ground  spices, 
that  give  a 

Mild,  sweet  flavour,  teeming  with  an 
aromatic,  spicy  zest  which  makes  the 
lips  smack  and  cry  for  more  — 

A  blending  of  the  tomato  with  the 
spicy  seasoning  that  is  distinctly  "Snider 
Flavour,"  and  you  have  "Catsup  Per- 
fection." 

That  is  the  story  of 

Snider 
Tomato  Catsup 

That  is  why  Snider  Catsup  doesn't 
turn  dark  in  neck  of  bottle,  but  keeps 
perfectly  through  its  own  perfection. 

That  is  why  Snider  Catsup  required  no 
change  —  it  already  complied  with  all 
Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  world. 

That  is  why  first-class  grocers  send 
Snider  Catsup  to  particular  customers. 

That  is  why  you  will  notice  Snider 
Catsup  on  the  tables  of  most  fine  hotels 
the  world  over. 

That  is  why  Snider  Tomato  Catsup  is 

"Catsup  Perfection" 

Let  a  bottle  from  Grocer  tell  its  own  tale— 

Perfect  Materials 

Perfect  Methods 

Perfect  Product 


Snider  Chili  Sauce -Snider  Oyster  Cocktail  Sauce 
ami  Snider  Salad  Dressing  complete  a  quartet. 
The  world's  most  appetizing  relishes  —  all  made 
the  Snider  way. 

The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
I   / 


Yields  in  Diffc 

A MAN  once  walked  into  the  office  of 
a  New  York  investment  banker  and 
■  asked  what  yield  he  could  get  on  an 
investment  of  three  thousand  dollars  in 
bonds. 

"Of  course,  it  all  depends  upon  what 
kind  of  bond  you  buy,"  answered  the 
banker.  "But  I  should  say  it  would 
average  from  four  to  five  per  cent." 

The  man  seemed  surprised,  for  he  said: 

"  In  the  West,  where  I  come  from,  money 
never  brings  less  than  six  per  cent." 

This  little  incident  represents  a  very 
common  occurrence.  People  who  live  in 
one  section  of  the  country  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  certain  return  on  their 
money  make  the  mistake  of  expecting  a 
similar  yield  elsewhere,  quite  forgetting 
the  very  important  fact  that  yield  varies 
with  locality.  If  they  have  lived  or  worked 
in  a  region  where  returns  on  investments 
are  comparatively  high,  and  move  to  a 
place  where  they  are  lower,  they  are  apt 
to  invest  in  unstable  securities  simply  be- 
cause the  question  of  yield  appeals  to  them 
more  than  safety  of  principal.  The  in- 
vestor must  always  remember  that  money, 
like  a  human  being  or  a  commodity,  earns 
more  in  the  places  where  it  is  in  most 
demand,  and  will  usually  fare  better  where 
it  can  be  watched. 

Investment  yields  have  developed  with 
the  country.  It  has  not  been  so  very  long 
since  the  average  conservative  American 
investor  insisted  upon  buying  Government 
bonds  and  was  satisfied  with  a  return  of 
three  per  cent  on  his  money.  As  the  pre- 
mium on  these  bonds  grew,  due  to  the 
demand  for  them  by  national  banks  which 
use  them  as  a  basis  for  circulation,  the 
investor  had  to  take  two  per  cent  or  look 
for  some  other  gilt>edge  security.  He 
bought  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
standard  railroad  systems.  _  This  raised 
his  yield  to  four  per  cent,  which  is  also  the 
yield  from  good  municipal  bonds.  Then 
the  development  of  our  public  utility 
service  afforded  a  new  medium  for  the 
employment  of  money  and,  being  less 
firmly  established  than  the  railroads, 
brought  the  yield  in  most  instances  up  to 
five  per  cent  and  even  higher.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  should  the  investor  who  lives 
remote  from  the  long-established  invest- 
ment centers  be  satisfied  with  this  return 
when,  by  employing  his  money  locally,  he 
could  receive  more?  Let  us  see  just  what 
the  various  localities  afford. 

At  the  very  outset  one  general  principle 
may  be  laid  down  which  applies  to  every 
locality.  It  is  this:  as  a  rule,  the  higher 
the  yield  the  greater  the  risk.  The  only 
exceptions,  perhaps,  to  this  are  to  be  found 
in  certain  lines  of  mercantile  business. 
Another  large  fact  that  holds  good  every- 
where is  that  the  ownership  of  money  em- 
ployed should  be  carefully  considered.  No 
chances  should  be  taken  with  a  woman's 
savings  or  a  child's  inheritance. 

Bankers  More  Conservative 

The  stronghold  of  conservative  invest- 
ment has  been  in  the  East ;  but  today  money 
can  be  quite  as  safely  invested  in  the 
West.  Money  is  more  plentiful  in  the  East 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Hence,  it  follows  that  the  yields  on 
investment  are  lower  there.  One  pretty 
good  index  of  the  yields  of  a  region  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rate  of  interest  that  savings- 
banks  pay.  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  where  the  legal  safeguards  about 
these  institutions  are  more  rigorous  than 
elsewhere,  the  rate  has  averaged  four  per 
cent.  Lately  a  movement  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  in 
New  York  State  favoring  a  reduction  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Cautious  in- 
vestors follow  the  lead  taken  by  these 
savings-banks  in  their  investments,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  yield  for  the  whole 
section  is  low.  Many  investors  follow 
as  a  model  the  investments  of  trustees, 
which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
savings-banks,  and  include  chiefly  mort- 
gage bonds  and  real-estate  mortgages. 
Another  reason  why  the  average  Eastern 
investor  gets  only  from  four  to  five  per 
cent  is  that  he  often  invests  in  properties 
that  have  demonstrated  their  earning 
power  over  a  long  period  of  years.  This 
could  not  happen  in  other  sections  where 


•ent  Localities 

commercial  development  is  more  recent. 
The  bonds  of  seasoned  corporations  are 
high  and  the  return  on  them  correspond- 
ingly low.  Many  Eastern  investors  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  that,  when  they  go 
out  of  their  home  country  and  invade 
other  regions,  following  the  lure  of  high 
yields,  they  sometimes  lose  because  they 
know  nothing  of  the  country  or  the  prop- 
erties in  which  their  money  is  placed. 
Their  experience  simply  proves  a  time- 
worn  investment  fact  that  lack  of  investi- 
gation usually  means  loss  of  money. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that,  because  he  is  so 
close  to  the  center  of  conservative  invest- 
ment, because  the  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment about  him  are  old  and  tried,  and 
principally  because  money  in  the  East  is 
abundant,  the  Eastern  investor  must  be 
content  with  a  yield  ranging  from  four  to 
five  per  cent.  This  applies  to  bonds  and 
mortgages.  Of  course,  he  may  have  one  of 
those  very  rare  "  ground-floor "  business 
opportunities  that  may  pay  a  good  deal 
more  than  five  per  cent,  but  they  seldom 
happen,  and  never  come  the  way  of  the 
average  investor,  regardless  of  what  the 
stock  promoters  tell  him.  This  average 
conservative  Eastern  yield  seems  small  I 
alongside  the  fifteen  per  cent  that  the  late 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  the  sugar  king,  said 
must  be  the  yield  on  any  investment  of  his. 
The  get-rich-quick  sharks  use  his  rule  to 
good  advantage  in  roping  in  savings.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Havemeyer 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  get  in  on 
enterprises  that  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  and 
besides,  he  could  afford  to  take  the  chance 
that  they  would  not  pay  this  rate,  or  even 
that  they  would  pay  nothing  at  all.  Fur- 
thermore, the  corporations  that  paid  him 
fifteen  per  cent  were  those  in  which  he  was 
actively  interested,  in  which  he  was  an 
officer  or  a  director;  and  he  got  inside 
information  about  them  that  the  average 
man  could  never  get. 

Chances  for  Western  Investors 

When  you  turn  to  the  West,  however,  you 
are  confronted  with  somewhat  different 
conditions.  The  West  is  newer;  money  is 
scarcer  and,  therefore,  commands  a  higher 
rate  of  interest.  Western  men  are  willing 
to  take  longer  chances.  Also,  it  is  often 
much  safer  for  the  Western  man  to  take 
these  chances  on  Western  investments 
than  it  would  be  for  the  Eastern  man,  for 
the  Western  man  is  nearer  to  his  money 
and,  therefore,  can  keep  a  closer  watch 
over  it.  The  Eastern  investor  is  inclined 
to  let  his  money  do  all  the  work;  the 
Western  man  often  works  with  his  money 
and  counts  on  his  own  energy  to  swell  the 
return.  As  a  result  of  all  of  these  con- 
ditions the  general  yield  on  invested  money 
is  higher  than  in  the  East.  It  averages  not 
less  than  six  per  cent. 

In  considering  Western  investment  yields 
you  find  this  interesting  difference:  while 
Eastern  money  goes  largely  into  the  secu- 
rities of  well-established  corporations  or 
going  concerns  of  some  kind,  much  Western 
money  goes  into  land  or  something  that 
relates  to  land.  Take  the  case  of  irrigation 
bonds,  which  often  pay  six  per  cent.  These 
are  a  comparatively  new  form  of  invest- 
ment. They  are  not  so  popular  as  rail- 
road bonds.  Until  they  make  their  way  to 
popular  favor  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West,  they  will  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the 
bonds  with  high  yields.  This  is  true  of  a 
timber  bond,  which  also  pays  six  per  cent. 
Here  is  a  bond  secured  by  a  natural  resource 
that  is  subject  to  impairment  by  fire. 

The  farm  mortgage  comes  under  the 
head  of  a  typical  Western  investment, 
although  the  form  is  general  throughout 
the  whole  country.  For  a  time  the  choicest 
Western  mortgages  paid  six  per  cent  and 
more,  but  they  are  getting  scarcer.  The 
life  insurance  companies  which  make  a 
specialty  of  this  kind  of  investment  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  pet  six  per  cent  mort- 
gages, and  many  now  only  obtain  five  and 
a  half  per  cent.  This  is  especially  true  of 
states  like  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Minnesota.  The  average  return  on  farm 
mortgages  is  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  while 
some  few  small  mortgages  bring  a  little 
more. 

Another  reason  why  the  West  affords  a 
higher  yield  than  the  East  is  that  in  the  , 
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AN  G  ELUS 
PLAYER-PIANO 

YOUR  winter  evenings  and 
the  long  winter  days,  your 
dances,  parties,  teas,  at-homes — 
all  forms  of  winter  home  events, 
are  made  doubly  and  trebly 
more  enjoyable  for  yourself,  your 
family  and  your  guests  if  you 
have  the  ever  ready  source  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment  — 
the  Angelas  Player- Piano.  Be 
sure  to  purchase  an  Angelas 
Player-Piano.  For  one  reason, 
because  only  the  Angelus  is 
constructed  with  the 

Diaphragm 
Pneumatics 

These  actuate  the  piano  hammers 
as  do  the  fingers  of  a  pianist  when 
they  strike  the  keys.  Since  1888 
we  have  been  using  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics  in  the  construction 
of  our  instruments  and  have  yet 
to  know  of  one  bursting  or  wear- 
ing out.  A  public  test  in  New  York 
during  several  months  showed 
that  although  the  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics  in  the  Angelus  had 
been  inflated  and  deflated  over 
seventy  millions  of  times,  not  one 
showed  appreciable  signs  of  wear. 
Besides  being  everlastingly  dura- 
ble—  so  different  from  the  com- 
mon bellows  pneumatics,  which 
are  bound  to  wear  out  in  the 
creases  or  folds  if  given  any  con- 
siderable service  —  they  give  a 
pliant,  resilient  touch  like  that  of 
the  human  fingers.  No  other  Piano 
Player  has  the  human  touch  of  the 
Angelus. 

The  Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson- 
Angelus  and  Angelus  Player-Piano 
in  the  United  States.  The  Gourlay- 
Angelus  and  Angelus  Player-Piano 
in  Canada. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  booklet  and 
name  of  convenient  dealer. 

The  Wilcox  &  White  Co. 

Business  established  1877 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Regent  House  Regent  Street  London 
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West  much  money  is  put  out  to  work  at 
home.  A  thrifty  farmer  lends  a  less  suc- 
cessful neighbor  money  on  his  farm  and 
charges  six  or  seven  per  cent  for  it;  a 
shrewd  trader  builds  a  store  and  rents  it 
out  so  that  it  will  yield  him  seven  or  eight 
per  cent;  a  far-seeing  drummer  with  a 
restricted  territory  stakes  a  small  dealer 
with  a  stock  of  goods  and  gets  big  returns; 
or  a  school-teacher  will  run  a  summer 
amusement  device  with  his  winter  savings, 
and  make  money. 

The  same  sort  of  element  enters  into 
many  Western  industrial  bonds.  Because 
the  companies  have  not  definitely  proved 
their  earning  power  over  a  considerable 
period  they  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  old-established  bonds.  There 
is  a  fact  in  connection  with  some  Western 
bonds  that  is  of  interest  to  every  investor: 
They  may  yield  more  than  a  similar  bond 
in  the  East  and  yet  be  just  as  stable.  Take 
two  issues  with  the  same  intrinsic  value. 
One  may  yield  five  per  cent  because  it  is 
the  bond  of  a  Western  traction  company; 
while  the  other  may  yield  four  per  cent  and 
be  the  bond  of  a  large  Eastern  gas  company. 
Now,  both  bonds  may  offer  the  investor 
the  same  degree  of  security,  yet  the  Western 
bond  yields  one  per  cent  more.  The  reason 
is  that  the  Eastern  bond  is  known,  it  is  in 
demand  and,  therefore,  has  a  market,  while 


the  Western  bond  is  not  so  well  known.  It 
has  not  the  feature  that  the  investment 
bankers  call  "a  broad  market."  One  of  the 
problems  of  the  investment  bankers  today 
is  to  find  a  bond  with  a  reasonable  market 
and  yet  a  good  yield.  This  is  why  they  are 
turning  to  Western  public  utilities  in  such 
large  numbers. 

Yields  in  the  South  are  about  the  same 
as  in  the  West  and  are  sometimes  larger. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  new  industrial 
enterprises  must  pay  high  rates  for  money. 
The  exceptions  are  the  bonds  of  some  of  the 
larger  Southern  cities.  The  smaller  towns, 
however,  like  many  Southern  business  en- 
terprises, must  pay  good  rates  on  their 
bonds.  Hence,  many  of  their  village  and 
township  bonds  are  six  per  cent  bonds.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  Eastern  village  bonds 
are  as  low  as  four  per  cent. 

Native  shrewdness  and  the  instinct  for 
making  money  multiply  know  no  section. 
Thus  a  man  in  Philadelphia  may  buy  and 
rent  out  cottages  to  laborers  and  get  nine 
per  cent  on  his  money,  just  as  a  Western 
crossroads  David  Harum  may  get  twenty 
per  cent  out  of  shrewd  horse  trades.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  behind  all 
investment  in  any  region  the  yield  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  safety  of  principal ; 
and  it  is  in  careful  investigation  only  that 
the  security  of  employed  savings  lies. 


( Concluded  from  Page  5) 


For  years  property  owners  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  encroached 
with  grass  plots,  steps  and  balustrades 
on  fifteen  feet  of  the  city's  right-of-way 
either  side  of  that  thoroughfare.  A  city 
official  took  measures  to  get  back  this 
land  and  widen  the  avenue.  At  first  the 
reform  was  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
by  the  owners  and  had  to  go  into  court.  By 
the  time  one  suit  was  decided  against  the 
property  owners,  however,  the  latter  had 
seen  how  their  real  interests  lay  in  widen- 
ing the  avenue.  They  cooperated  will- 
ingly then.  Today  Fifth  Avenue  is  twenty 
feet  wider.  More  traffic  travels  up  and 
down.  The  remodeled  shops  are  lighter 
and  more  modern,  and  merchants  get  shop- 
pers right  up  to  their  windows.  Rents  and 
values  are  greatly  enhanced. 

In  another  city  the  retail  merchants  went 
to  work  through  a  commercial  committee 
to  re-route  the  street  cars,  so  that  shoppers 
could  get  downtown  easier  in  the  afternoon 
and  for  one  fare.  That  met  the  opposition 
of  street-car  men  at  first.  "What  do  dry- 
goods  men  know  about  running  street 
cars  ? ' '  they  said  scornfully.  But  with  both 
interests  coming  together  almost  daily,  and 
a  broad  plan  for  city  improvement  behind 
it  all,  the  opposition  soon  died  out.  Today 
the  cars  run  as  was  proposed  by  the  mer- 
chants, and  carry  more  passengers  during 
shopping  hours. 

Once  the  committees  are  made  up  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  them  working 
facilities  suited  to  busy  men.  A  permanent 
staff  of  about  thirty  people  gathers  data, 
keeps  records  and  helps  compile  reports. 
Thus,  committeemen  are  involved  in  no 
more  routine  than  at  their  own  offices,  and 
can  exercise  the  executive  abilities  that 
make  them  efficient  in  their  own  work. 
Committee  reports  ultimately  come  before 
the  whole  chamber  at  its  monthly  dinner 
and  are  voted  upon. 

This  brings  up  another  interesting  phase 
of  the  work. 

A  business  movement  of  this  sort  must 
have  credit,  just  like  any  other  business 
enterprise.  Not  money  credit,  however, 
but  the  good  will,  understanding  and  con- 
fidence of  all  classes  in  the  city's  popula- 
tion. At  the  outset,  when  plans  are  still 
unformed,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  skep- 
ticism, and  even  suspicion.  The  public  is 
skeptical  of  all  reforms;  for  it  has  seen  so 
many  of  them  brought  forward  with  a  blare 


of  brass  and  watched  them  fizzle.  People, 
too,  are  suspicious  of  the  business  man's 
motives;  for  they  have  been  taught  by 
agitators  that  the  so-called  business  class 
is  against  them,  and  they  have  no  experi- 
ence of  that  class  in  public  life. 

For  example,  the  Committee  on  City 
Plan  was  singled  out  for  distrust  when  the 
movement  was  new.  The  public  knew 
nothing  of  its  plan,  for  the  committee 
hadn't  shaped  any  as  yet.  So  it  was  popu- 
larly assumed  that  buildings  would  be  torn 
down  and  streets  straightened  and  widened 
by  a  lot  of  beautifiers,  with  a  big  bill  to  pay. 
Boston  had  one  experience  of  that  sort 
when  her  great  parkway  system  was  laid 
out.  Today  her  parks  will  compare  with 
those  of  any  city  in  the  world,  but  she  also 
has  a  net  debt  more  than  twice  that  of 
Chicago.  The  Committee  on  City  Plan, 
however,  is  made  up  of  eminently  solid 
men.  Only  two  of  its  six  members  are 
beautifiers— one  a  famous  landscape  spe- 
cialist and  the  other  an  eminent  architect. 
To  balance  these  there  are  a  labor  leader, 
a  social  worker,  a  financier  who  knows  the 
better  side  of  municipal  politics,  and  two 
business  men  who  are  trustees  for  invested 
money,  with  hard  heads  that  see  years  and 
years  into  the  future. 

Credit,  confidence  and  cooperation  are 
necessary  because  so  much  depends  on 
everybody  in  the  city.  Proper  housing  and 
health  work,  the  prevention  of  labor  wars 
and  industrial  accidents,  and  many  other 
broad  betterments,  depend  on  the  com- 
plete understanding  and  the  willing  help 
of  everybody.  So  the  movement  has  its 
machinery  for  obtaining  publicity  through 
its  dinners,  and  a  monthly  journal,  and  fre- 
quent exhibitions  which  will  show  what  the 
organization  proposes  to  do  if  properly  sup- 
ported, what  has  been  done  already,  what 
remains  to  be  done,  and  what  the  cost  in 
waste  will  be"  if  some  businesslike  program 
is  not  followed  in  building  and  coordinat- 
ing the  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  growth. 
The  first  of  these  expositions  was  held  last 
fall,  the  "Boston  1915  Exposition,"  which 
showed  what  the  Hub  might  be  made  as 
early  as  six  years  from  now  by  proper  busi- 
ness management. 

These  shows  and  other  publicity  chan- 
nels are  counted  upon  to  make  the  whole 
plan  clear  to  everybody,  and  when  that  has 
been  done  it  is  expected  that  the  political 
situation  must  adjust  itself. 


A  Book  of  Facts  About 
6%  Irrigation  Bonds 


We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
bonds,  based  on  15  years  of  experience. 
It  is  a  conservative  statement  of  the  vital 
factsof  which  we  have  intimateknovvledge. 

It  will  give  you  a  clear  conception  of 
these  ideal  securities,  which  are  now  the 
most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle. 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  owes  to 
himself  a  knowledge  of  these  facts. 
Please  send  for  the  book — it  is  free. 

An  Unbiased  Book 

We  are  very  large  dealers  in  all  good 
classes  of  bonds — Municipal,  Corporation 
anil  Public  Utility.  We  can  offer  you  the 
choice  of  scores  of  such  issues,  and  we  just 
as  gladly  supply  them  as  we  do  Irrigation 
bonds.  So  our  position  is  not  at  all  biased. 

But  Irrigation  bonds  have  in  late  years 
become  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle.  They  are  becoming  more  popu- 
lar as  they  become  better  known.  The 
reasons  mean  much  to  every  investor, 
and  they  are  all  told  in  this  book. 

71  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  IS  years  we  have  sold  71 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  bonds — 
Drainage  and  Irrigation — without  a  dol- 
lar of  loss  to  any  investor.  We  are  now 
the  largest  dealers  in  this  class  of  bonds, 
so  our  book  is  based  on  ample  experience. 

We  buy  and  sell  Entire  Issues  of  Recla- 
mation bonds.  Our  own  engineers  and 
attorneys  pass  on  every  detail.  An 
officer  of  our  Company  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  the  irrigated  country,  watch- 
ing every  project  through  to  completion. 

Being  the  largest  dealers  in  Irrigation 
bonds,  we  have  our  pick  of  the  issues. 
There  are  few  projects  of  this  kind,  save 
Government  projects,  which  we  are  not 
invited  to  finance.  We  are  able,  there- 
fore, to  supply  our  customers  with  the 
best  of  these  securities,  all  based  on  well- 
located  lands. 

Farm  Lien  Security- 
Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in 
America.  The  liens  are  given  by  indi- 
vidual land  owners  in  payment  for  water 
rights.  And  the  water  immediately 
multiplies  the  land's  value. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Usually 
they  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  the 
land's  value.  The  liens  are  paid  off  in 
ten  annual  installments. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien  — 
often  by  several  times  over.  These  liens, 
therefore,  have  many  advantages  over 
the  usual  farm  mortgage. 


In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which 
the  Irrigation  Company  owns,  and  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  help  to  build 
and  buy. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  munii  i|wl 
securities,  issued  by  organized  districts. 
Such  bonds,  like  School  bonds,  form  a  tax 
lien  on  all  the  real  property  lying  in  pop- 
ulous districts. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
known  as  the  "Carey  Act." 

In  all  the  projects  we  finance  the  se- 
curity is  ample  and  ideal.  One  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  anything  better. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  in- 
terest. This  is  a  larger  rate  than  can  now 
be  obtained  on  any  large  class  of  bonds 
based  on  equal  security. 

This  high  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
irrigation  projects  are  profitable.  The 
demand  for  irrigated  land  exceeds  the 
supply.  Many  millions  of  dollars  can  be 
utilized  at  once  in  these  projects,  and  this 
liberal  rate  is  paid  to  obtain  the  funds. 

$100— $500— $1,000 

These  are  serial  bonds,  running  from 
two  to  twelve  years.  So  one  may  make 
long-time  or  short-time  investments. 
Every  bond  paid  off  increases  the  se- 
curity back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  S100,  $500  and  551,000,  so  they  appeal 
to  both  small  investors  and  large. 

Ask  for  the  Book 

Our  book  deals  with  all  these  facts — 
and  more.  It  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Every  investor  owes  to  himself  its  peru- 
sal.  Please  send  this  coupon  today  for  it. 

I  1 

(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bond* 
First  National  Bank  Bld»..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  National  Bank  Bide.  SO  Co  ngreu  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 
Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


A'ame  . 
Town- 
State— 


REAL  ESTATE  NOTES 


-  St'curi*!  By 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  on 
Improved  Real  Estate 

PAYING  5  TO  6*  NET 

-   Write  tor  Descriptive  Circulars 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  ill  MILLIONS. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  chance 
to  go  into  business? 

I  know  of  places  in  every  state  where  retail  stores 
are  needed  —  and  I  also  know  something  about  a  retail 
line  that  wilt  pay  handsome  profits  on  a  comparatively 
small  investment  —  a  line  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
growth  into  a  large  general  store  are  great.  No  charge 
for  my  services.  Writ*  today  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  8  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

Learn  to  talk  well.  It  assures  success  for 
preachers,  lawyers,  clerks,  business  men 
Easy  payments.  Small  cost.  Full  guarante 
of  success.  Officers  and  teachers  all  wel 
known  men.  Investigate.  Handsome 
catalog  free.    Call  for  catalog  224. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 
1414  L  St.,  Washington.  O.  C 


Before  investing  your  idle  funds,  write 
for  our  list  of  first  mortgages,  secured 
by  improved  and  productive  farms. 
We  will  also  send  our  booklet  "£"  upon  request. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

»-  Grand  Forks.  N.  D.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'%  Interest  on  $100  Savings 


6' 
and  5  per  cent  on  smaller  sums,  andyet  as- 
suring you  ample  security  through  Trustee 
hold  in  £  $2,250,000  of  approved  First  Mortgages  and 
$750,000  Capital.  Surplus  and  Stockholder  individual  liability. 
If rile  for*' Sulky  Dollar"  booklet  and  double  your  inttmu. 
Georgia  State  Savings  Aas'n.  175  York  Street.  Savannah, Ga. 


34  years  we  hare  been  paring  oar  customers 
highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
ethods.     First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
hich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation. 

Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savings  investors. 
rfflT-flF'^H'J  Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  715 
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The 

Young 

Man  knows 

just  what  he 
likes  in  clothes. 

^IThat  we  have 
learned  how  best 
to  please  Young 
Men  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  over  a 
million  of  the  best 
dressed  fellows  in  this 
country  wear  The  L 
System — and  no  other. 

^  If  you  are  not  as  yet 
an  enthusiast — you  will 
be  when  your  own 
eyes  have  judged  of 
the  great  desirability 
of  The  L  System. 

Send  2c  stamp  for 
The  L  System  Mag- 
azine— or  24c  for  set 
of  4  original  college 
posters  in  colors. 

H.  M. 
LINDENTHAL 
&  SONS 

Style 
Originators 

Chicago 
New  York 


Trap-Shooting 

ONE  of  old  Jo  Man  ton's  fowling-pieces 
would  be  something  of  a  curiosity  to- 
day. We  no  longer  hear  the  old  argu- 
ment that  a  muzzle-loader  "shoots  harder  " 
than  a  breech-loader,  nor  the  other  argu- 
ment that  smokeless  powders  are  too 
dangerous  for  use,  nor  the  proud  refusal 
of  the  old-timer  to  use  a  repeating  rifle. 
Today  we  are  even  reconciled  to  the  auto- 
matic or  self-loading  principle,  whether  in 
rifle,  revolver  or  shotgun.  The  improve- 
ment in  military  armament  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  upon  the  point  of  making  war 
impossible.  Much  more  swiftly  is  improve- 
ment in  sporting  weapons  making  sport 
impossible.  The  armor-plate  of  the  mal- 
lard, the  grouse,  the  deer  or  even  the  bear 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  advancement  of 
the  projectile. 

The  end  of  the  use  of  many  millions  of 
firearms  on  game  became  apparent  some 
years  ago.  The  invention  of  the  sport  of 
shooting  at  the  trap  was  inevitable,  alt  hough 
it  first  was  based  on  the  desire  of  excellence 
in  field-shooting  in  a  day  when  we  still  had 
field-shooting.  The  little  steel-armed  trap, 
with  its  glass  balls  filled  with  smoke  or 
feathers,  attained  a  semi-faddish  use  among 
many  good  shots  in  the  times  of  old  Captain 
Bogardus  and  others  who  believed  in  ten- 
gauge  guns  and  six  drams  of  black  powder. 

Having  become  manifest  that  there  was 
a  market  here,  some  one  invented  a  flat  tar- 
get, made  like  a  clam  shell , to  be  thrown  edge- 
wise. It  was  constructed  in  turn  of  clay,  clay 
and  tar,  cinders  and  tar,  tar  and  ashes,  and 
finally  of  tar  and  silt.  The  flight  of  these  tar- 
gets never  was  much  of  an  imitation  of  the 
flight  of  a  game-bird,  but  they  offered  some- 
thing abundant  and  easy  of  access,  and,  as  we 
Americans  are  powder-burners  by  instinct, 
we  took  up  this  form  of  burning  powder. 

Long  after  the  development  of  target- 
shooting  at  the  trap  we  continued  also  to 
shoot  wild  or  tame  pigeons  at  the  trap. 
That  sport,  if  ever  it  deserved  the  name  of 
sport,  is  now  legally  forbidden  pretty  much 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  old  argu- 
ment for  it  was  that  it  hurt  a  pigeon  no 
more  to  be  killed  with  a  load  of  shot  than 
with  an  axe.  The  shooter  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  bird  had  once  been  reduced  to 
possession  before  it  ever  came  up  to  him  to 
reduce  it  to  possession  the  second  time. 

Clay-Bird  Pools 

Custom  dulled  his  sensibilities  to  the  fact 
that  a  trapped  bird  was  entitled  to  a  whole 
chance  and  not  half  a  chance  for  its  life  in 
any  clean  view  of  sportsmanship.  True,  the 
trap-shooter  said  of  his  cripples  that  they 
were  no  worse  than,  and  not  so  numerous  as, 
the  cripples  of  the  field-shooter;  which,  of 
course,  was  no  argument  at  all,  although  it 
is  true  that  no  sort  of  sport  with  firearms 
stands  analysis  very  well.  For  that  matter, 
neither  do  our  chicken-lofts  stand  analysis, 
nor  our  stock-yards.  In  civilization  we  live 
under  scores  of  conventions,  either  ignorant 
of  or  ignoring  many  cruel  and  horrible 
things  of  life. 

The  argument  for  the  artificial  target  was 
that  its  shooting  was  clean  and  not  cruel. 
Probably  convenience  was  a  yet  greater 
argument,  since  nearly  all  target-shots  are 
field-shooters  also. 

The  average  American  shooter  is  a 
pretty  game  fellow,  and  for  a  long  time 
trap-shooting  showed  a  curious  chivalry, 
under  which  it  was  considered  polite  and 
decent  for  a  professional  shooter  to  take 
away  the  money  of  the  amateur  shooter 
when  competing  with  him  on  the  same 
footing.  In  the  old  days  of  live-bird 
matches  there  were  such  things  as  match- 
shooting  "ringers,"  who  even  traveled  in 
disguise,  like  the  old-time  professional 
foot-racer.  The  system  by  which  the  best 
shooter  won  all  the  money  was  soon  modi- 
fied by  what  is  known  as  "class  shooting," 
a  term  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  en- 
tirely clear  to  the  non-sporting  reader. 
Suppose  twenty  men  put  in  a  dollar  each 
besides  the  price  of  their  targets,  and  that 
they  shoot  each  at  twenty  "birds,"  as  the 
disks  arc  euphoniously  and  very  shrewdly 
called.  Five  break  twenty  straight,  but 
only  one  breaks  nineteen.  As  we  have 
divided  our  pool  into  four  purses,  on  the 
basis  of  forty,  thirty,  twenty  and  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to 
land  in  the  nineteen  hole  is  financially  a 
more  profitable  transaction  than  to  break 
twenty  straight. 


unless  your  EdiSOn 

Phonograph 

is  equipped  to  play 

Amberol 
Records 

you  are  missing  a  lot  of  good  things.  Your  present  Phonograph 
will  give  you  three  times  as  much  pleasure  as  it  does  now  if  you 
will  arrange  for  the  Amberol  attachment  —  three  times  as  much, 
because  an  Amberol  Record  is  twice  as  long  and  more  than 
twice  as  good  as  a  Standard  Edison  Record. 

All  Edison  Phonographs  made  before  the  invention  of 
Amberol  Records  play  only  Standard  Records  unless  they  have 
been  equipped  with  the  Amberol  attachment.  This  attachment 
can  be  put  on  any  Edison  Phonograph  by  your  dealer  or  by 
yourself,  making  available  an  already  large  list  of  four-minute 
Amberol  selections. 

For  a  small  sum — $4.00,  $5.00  or  $7.50,  according  to  the 
style  of  your  machine — you  practically  get  an  entirely  new  Phono- 
graph out  of  your  old  one,  one  that  is  able  to  play  the  world's 
best  music  reproduced  on  the  longest  and  best  records  ever  made. 

If  you  have  never  heard  any  Amberol  Records,  pick  out  from 
the  following  list  some  Records  that  particularly  interest  you, 
go  to  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  today  and  hear  them  played 
upon  an  Edison  Phonograph  with  the  Amberol  attachment. 

November  Amberol  Records 


285  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  March  (Sousa) 

Sousa's  Band 
One  of  Sousa's  most  popular  marches,  played  by 
his  own  band. 

286  Just  Plain  Folks  (Stonehill)  Ada  Jones  and  Chorus 
An  appealing  ballad,  wilh  appropriate  musical  set- 
ting.   Miss  Jones  has  the  assistance  of  a  male  quar- 
tette in  the  chorus. 

287  Selections  from  "  Little  Nemo"  (Herbert) 

Victor  Herbert  and  his  Orchestra 
This  selection  introduces  his  "  March  of  the  Valen- 
tines." "Won't  you  be  my  Playmate?"  "Give  us  a 
Fleet."  "Won't  you  be  my  Valentine?"  "The 
Slumbertand  Theme,"  Dance  and  March  Finale. 

288  How  She  Gets  Away  With  It  Is  More  Than 

I  Can  See  (Furth  &  Cameron)       Grace  Cameron 
A  comic  song  in  which  one  "chorus  lady"  roasts 
another.   Miss  Cameron  is  very  clever  in  her  use  of 
the  "  front  row"  vernacular. 

289  Flannigan  and  Harrigan  (Original) 

Porter  &  Meeker 
A  side-splitting  side-walk   conversation  between 
these  clever  artists,  introducing  two  original  songs. 

290  Gypsy  Airs  (Sarasate  Op.  20)    Albert  Spaulding 
This  beautiful  composition  is  exquisitely  rendered  by 

Mr.  Spaulding  as  a  violin  solo.  Pianoaccompaniment. 

291  Grandma's  Mustard  Plaster  (Original) 

Murry  K.  Hill 
A  very  funny  monologue  precedes  a  song  about 
the  wonderful  drawing  qualities  of  "Grandma's 
Mustard  Plaster." 

292  Waiting  and  Watching  for  Me 

(Hearn  or  Bliss)  Anthony  &  Harrison 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  sacred 
hymns. 

293  Eglantine  Caprice  (Van  Loock) 

United  States  Marine  Band 

A  captivating  number  executed  in  faultless  style  by 
this  celebrated  organization. 

294  PansiesMeanThoughts,  Dear,  and  Thoughts 
Mean  You  (Brown  &  Spencer)     Manuel  Romain 
Mr.  Romain  has  given  a  particularly  fine  rendition 

of  this  dainty  love  ballad. 


295  A  Thousand  Leagues  Under  The  Sea 
(Branen  &  Petrie)  Gus  Reed 
Mr.  Reed's  sonorous  bass  is  admirably  qualified  to 

give  this  selection  its  proper  expression. 

296  Lasca  (F.  Desprez)  Edgar  L.  Davenport 
A  poem  of  love  and  heroism  familiar  to  many,  but 

few  possibly  have  ever  heard  it  so  well  rendered. 
Given  in  its  entirety. 

297  Just  Before  The  Battle,  Mother  (Root) 

Will  Oakland  and  Chorus 
Mr.  Oakland's  splendid  voice  has  never  been  heard 
to  better  effect  than  in  this  war  ballad. 

298  He  Leadeth  Me  (Gilmore  &  Bradbury) 

Edison  Mixed  Quartette 
A  sacred  selection  rendered  by  a  quartette  of  mixed 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

299  Wedding  — Dance  Waltz  (Lincke) 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 
A  well  known  waltz  by  theauthor  of  "Glow-worm" 
(Amberol  Record  61 .) 

300  The  Song  I  Heard  One  Sunday  Morn  (Ellison 

&  Brennen)  James  F.  Harrison  and  Mixed  Chorus 
This  song  describes  the  effect  that  the  chanting  of 
"  The  Palms'*  in  a  church  produced  on  a  pasjer-by. 

301  Run,  Brudder  Possum,  Run! 

(Johnson  &  Johnson)  Collins  and  Harlan 

A  typical  Southern  "darkey"  song  eet  to  a  rollick- 
ing air. 

302  Carnival  of  Venice  (Paganini-Banner) 

Ollivotti  Troubadours 

A  charming  violin  and  guitar  duet  by  accomplished 
musicians. 

303  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  'Foster^ 

Knickerbocker  Male  Quartette 

We  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  more  pleasing  repro- 
duction of  this  fine  old  Southern  melody. 

304  A  Georgia  Barn  Dance  (Mills) 

New  York  Military  Band 
An  unusually  good  dance  number  as  well  as  a  fine 
band  Record. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  complete  list  of  Amberol  Records  and 
see  what  wonderful  pieces  of  music  you  are  now  losing  for  lack 
of  a  simple  attachment. 

Edison  Phonographs  are  the  same  price  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.     $  1 2.50  to  $  1 25.00. 

Edison  Standard  Records  35c;  Edison  Amberol  Records 
(twice  as  long)  50c;  Edison  Grand  Opera  Records  75c. 
NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  II  Ukeside  Ave..  Orange,  N.  J.  £%C~a&» 
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Let  winter's  chilling  winds  blow.  No  cold 
can  penetrate  the  fleecy  warmneis  of 

High  Rock  Fleece -Lined  Underwear 

The  ideal  winter  underwear  for  Outdoor 
men,  City  men  and  Traveling  men.  It  never 
"sheds"  or  stretches.  It  never  " pills  up"  after 
washing,  and  it  is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink  or 
get  out  of  shape. 

High  Rock  is  as  economical  as  it  is  warm 
and  healthful. 

ONLY  50c.  A  GARMENT 

yet  it  will  outlast  most  underwear  that  costs 
twice  as  much.  Wives  who  value  their  hus- 
bands' good  health  and  money,  should  buv 
HIGH  ROCK  FLEECE  for  them.  Better 
health  insurance  cannot  be  had.  HIGH  ROCK 
needs  no  mending  because  of  the  wonderful 
way  it  is  knitted  and  sewn.  Many  a  man  makes 
his  HIGH  ROCK  Garments  last  him  three 
winters.    Look  for  the  RED  trade-mark.  • 

High  Rock  Underwear 

is  sold  by  dealers  every  where.  If  yours  should 
not  sell  it,  let  us  know.  We  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied  quickly  and  conveniently.  We  will 
also  send  you  our  attractive 

FREE  BOOK 

Send  for  it  today.  It  will  tell  you  many  inter- 
esting things  about  underwear  manufacture 
which  you  probably  do  not  know. 

High  Rock  Knitting  Co..  Dept.  T,  Philmont,  N.Y. 


Umbrellas  to  Fit 
Your  Personality 

Your  umbrella  should  be  as  becoming  to 
you  as  your  hat  or  shoes.  Whatever  your 
character  or  calling  there  is  an  umbrella 
especially  suited  to  you  in  the  K  &  H  line,— 
the  umbrellas  pre-eminent  for  quality  and  dis- 
tinguished for  Clever  Styles,  Desirable  Fab- 
rics, Careful  Construction,  and  Good  Value. 


QUALITY 

Umbrellas 

have  the  only  practical 'Detachable  Handles.  A  great 
convenience  for  traveling.  K  &  H  Sterling  handles 
are  made  in  heavier  than  ordinary  silver ;  gold  filled 
handles  in  Virgin  Color.  Both  sterling  and  gold  han- 
dles guaranteed  for  wear.  You  will  get  greater  satis- 
faction from  your  K  &  H  than  from  any  other  umbrella 
you  ever  owned.  Ask  for  umbrellas  bearing  the  K  &  H 
trade-mark  on  handle,  crown  or  rib.  If  no  dealer  near 
you  carries  K  &  H  Umbrellas  and  Canes,  tell  us  and 
we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

Write  for  Suggestion  Book.  To  acquaint  you  with 
K  &  H  Quality,  we  will  send  you  a  book  showing 
latest  umbrella  and  cane  styles,  giving  helpful  hints  for 
gift-makers.    With  it  will  coine  the  "  K  &  H  Umbrella 

CGirl"  picture  in  pastel  colors,  for  framing,  FREE. 
td  48  cents  for  perfect  toy  umbrella. 
KREIS  &  HUBBARD 
:kson  Blvd.  and  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


Send  for  the 

1909-1910  Booklet  I 

of  the 

Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator 


SFUEL 
clVeS  TROUBLE 


I HEALTH 
nsures  comfort 


W.  R.  SWEATT,  Secretary 

General  Offices  :  70S  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


In  that  proposition  there  lay  the  test  of 
the  .theory  of  shooting  at  the  trap.  It 
rested  on  a  competitive  and  gambling 
basis,  whereas  the  gentlemanly  accom- 
plishment of  skill  in  the  field,  either  with 
rod  or  gun,  never  did  and  never  will  rest  on 
any  such  basis.  The  love  of  skill  very 
often  subordinated  itself  to  the  love  of 
money  in  trap-shooting.  It  was  easy  to 
miss  that  last  bird,  and  drop  into  the  nine- 
teen hole  where  the  purse  was  higher. 
This  was  called  "dropping  for  place,"  and 
it  was  an  abuse  which  it  took  ten  years  or 
more  to  wipe  out.  It  was  finally  abolished 
because  it  was  not  business  to  allow  it  to 
continue.  That  ended  the  days  when  a 
few  professionals  could  travel  the  year 
round  among  the  different  shooting  tour- 
naments of  the  country,  picking  out  the  soft 
places  to  land  in  the  purses,  and  dividing 
their  earnings  equally  at  the  end  of  each 
shoot.  Of  course  this  is  not  pleasant  his- 
torical reading,  for  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  a  cheat  at  the  trap-score  is 
no  more  pleasant  than  to  sit  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  a  cheat  at  the  card-table. 
That  a  little  looseness  in  morality  could  be 
expected  in  the  sport  is  to  be  seen  in  the  later 
history  of  handicaps  and  systems  intended 
to  make  difficult  or  impossible  the  drop- 
ping for  place.  Of  necessity,  the  sport 
became  much  cleaner  in  the  days  when  the 
shooters  of  the  country  were  handicapped 
on  their  season's  records,  and  when  pro- 
fessionals were  debarred  from  competition 
in  the  sweepstakes  and  allowed  to  shoot 
only  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Better  Days  for  the  Sport 

In  the  early  days  the  excellence  of  organ- 
ization of  the  present  Grand  American 
Handicap  Association,  which  pulls  off  a 
national  trap  event  on  a  handicap  basis 
each  year,  was  not  easily  obtained.  The 
energies  of  the  somewhat  scattered  shooters 
were  engaged  in  a  vast  number  of  local 
shoots,  here  and  there,  over  the  country. 
For  a  time  the  "merchandise  prize"  flour- 
ished. No  other  self-respecting  sport  ever 
asked  an  innocent  bystander  to  finance  it; 
but  it  was  considered  good  form  for  the 
management  of  the  local  gun  club  to  go  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Bloomstein  and  hold  him  up  for  a 
suit  of  clothes  to  be  given  as  a  special  prize 
in  this  or  that  event  of  the  forthcoming 
"tournament,"  so  called.  Isaac  usually 
writhed  at  this,  but  was  gently  sandbagged 
with  the  statement  that  all  the  other  mer- 
chants were  doing  as  much.  Of  course, 
neither  merchant  nor  sport  ever  received 
any  good  out  of  this  sort  of  thing;  where- 
fore the  merchandise  prize  presently 
passed,  along  with  the  ten-gauge  gun,  the 
professional  rounder,  and  the  dropping  for 
place.  The  manufacturers  saw  that  a 
higher  plane  was  necessary  for  the  sport  if 
it  was  to  endure.  This  was  why,  in  time, 
the  better  class  of  more  honorable  dealers 
formed  a  strong  association,  secured  the 
services  of  a  skilled  and  businesslike  special 
manager,  and  put  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  central  body  of  American  trap- 
shooting  on  a  better  basis  than  it  had  ever 
before  known. 

The  handling  of  a  great  tournament, 
such  as  the  annual  Grand  American  Hand- 
icap, is  a  big  business  proposition,  and  the 
work  is  now  done  admirably.  Of  course, 
the  old  system,  under  which  perhaps  fifty 
others  waited  while  one  man  shot,  was 
abandoned  long  ago  as  un-American  and 
unbusinesslike.  At  one  of  these  big  shoots 
squads  of  shooters  stand  back  of  banks  of 
traps,  and  as  fast  as  one  man  fires  the  next 
man  on  the  right  calls  "pull."  No  mer- 
chant ever  has  devised  a  more  perfect 
business  system. 

More  than  five  hundred  shooters  have 
been  known  to  meet  at  a  Grand  American 
Handicap.  Among  these  are  many  who 
make  considerable  money  by  their  skill. 
Others  are  men  of  independent  means  who 
shoot  for  love  of  it.  Again,  there  are 
some  tight-wads  who  sweat  blood  when 
they  miss  a  target  or  lose  a  dollar.  Some 
of  those  who  have  gone  highest  in  the  pro- 
fessional ranks  in  the  business  of  shoot- 
ing started  as  farmer  boys,  brown-faced, 
hard-featured,  but  temperate  and  clear- 
eyed,  whose  sporting  skill  with  a  gun  com- 
manded a  prompt  market  in  business.  In 
such  an  assemblage  one  sees,  if  not  the 
highest  form  of  American  sport,  its  most 
nearly  typical  form  today.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  sport  of  "Just-as-good."  Some  will 
always  take  substitutes  at  the  drug-store 
rather  than  do  without. 

The  average  trap-shooter,  coming  from 
a  race  which  loves  the  sound  of  a  gun,  will 


All  that  the  Law  Requires 

And  More 

Two  years  from  now  open 
tub  oysters  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  shipping  of  oysters  is 
being  regulated  by  State  and 
by  National  legislation. 

But  today  the  only  oysters 
you  can  be  sure  of  are  Sealshipt 
Oysters. 

What  other  oysters  must 
be  two  years  from  now,  Seal- 
shipt Oysters  are  today. 

For  the  Sealshipt  System 
now  reaches  from  the  oyster 
beds  to  you — and  guarantees 
you  the  full  sea  flavor,  though 
you  live  in  Rochester  or 
Los  Angeles — everywhere  and 
always. 

Sealshipt  Oysters 

Straight  from  the  Oyster  Beds  Under  Seal 

In  the  shipping  of  oysters  it  has  not  always  been  so. 

Before  the  Sealshipt  System  was  devised,  oysters  were  shipped 
in  open  tubs. 

All  oysters  in  bulk  which  are  not  shipped  in  the  Sealshipt 
way  are  shipped  in  tubs  even  now. 

Oysters  and  ice  are  put  together  in  these  tubs.  When  the  ice 
melts,  the  expressman  puts  on  more — railroad  ice. 

What  the  "Liquor"  Is 

The  "liquor"  which  you  get  with  common  oysters  is  the  water 
that  is  left  by  the  melting  ice. 

This  water  washes  the  sea  flavor  out  of  the  oysters.  It  makes 
them  soggy,  shapeless,  insipid.  By  the  time  the  oysters  reach 
an  inland  point,  they  taste  more  of  the  tub  than  they  do  of  the  sea. 

But  in  Sealshipt,  the  flavor  is  saved 
by  shipping  the  oysters  in  air-tight, 
germ-proof  containers. 

The  ice  goes  outside  of  the  con- 
tainers. Neither  ice  nor  water  can 
get  into  the  oysters. 

These  air-tight  containers  are 
sealed  at  the  seaside;  they  are  sealed 
in  Sealshiptors,  in  transit;  sealed  when 
your  dealer  gets  them. 

When  he  breaks  the  seal,  he  does 
not  empty  the  oysters  into  a  tub,  but 
into  a  porcelain  Sealshipticase,  which 
is  air-tight  and  iced  from  without,  as 
in  the  Sealshiptor. 

It  is  a  perfect,  smooth-running, 
comprehensive  system.  It  embraces 
the  growing  and  shipping  of  oysters ; 
the  transportation  of  oysters;  the 
selling  of  oysters. 

It  insures  you  that  the  oysters  you 
get  are  oysters  at  their  best. 


To  insure  consumers  receiving  the 
genuine  Sealshipt  Oysters  we  have 
devised  the  cleanly  white  and  blue 
porcelain  Sealshipticase,  used  by  all 
our  licensed  agents  under  contract. 
For  your  own  protection,  look  for 
this  and  for  the  white  and  blue 
enameled  agency  sign. 


"Seaside  Oyster  Dishes"  Free 

If  you  want  to  know  the  flavor  of  the  real  sea  oyster,  write  us 
the  name  of  your  oyster  dealer.  We  will  send  you,  free,  our  book 
"46  New  Seaside  Oyster  Dishes,"  which  gives  many  shore  recipes, 
unknown  inland.    Address  Department  27  A. 


%The  Sealshipt 

Formerly  National  Oyster  Carrier  Co.  V 
f  General  Office  and  Factory: 

Sealshipt  Oyster  Stations  South  NofWalk,  Cofin.  Sealshipt  Groceries  am 
j'v«t  80  Coast  Points  '  '      Markets  Everywhere' 

>,-_::--:  ;■  ■  Member!  of  .  American  Allocation  tor  ~_th?  Promotion  "of  Purity  in  Food  Productl 
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Velvet 
Calf 

Blucher 

Pinked  Tip 


Plenty  of  room 
in  the  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
—  the  toes  lie  flat.  No  corns, 
no  "breaking-in"  torture  — 
FLORSHEIM  "Natural 
Shaped"  lasts. 

Most  Styles  $5  and  $6 
Write  for  Style  Book 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  piano  is  maker  and  materi- 
als. The  maker  who  thinks 
right  will  use  best  materials 
and  most  skill. 

A  tone-trained  ear  is  worth  a 
fortune  to  a  think-right-piano- 
maker.  Estey  makers  have 
men  fifty  years  tone-trained. 

We  make  a  good  piano  and 
guarantee  it  with  a  good 
name  and  we  don't  charge 
for  the  name;  all  you  need 
to  pay  for  is  the  piano. 
Think  of  that. 

We  issue  a  Pocket  Estey 
which  will  help  you  think 
right  about  Estey  and  all 
other  pianos.  We  will  send 
it  on  request. 


Estey  Piano  Company 

New  York  City  rjlMnKW* 

ESJEYPIANO 


:0!T  YOUR  IDEAS 

;8,500  for  one  invention.  Rook, 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.     Send  rough 
ketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'y*. 

Est.lliyta. 983  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


sturdily  insist  that  trap-shooting  is  a  sport. 
As  to  its  being  a  business,  we  might  do 
some  simple  figuring.  At  a  tournament 
each  man  will  shoot  about  two  hundred 
targets  daily.  Give  him  a  thousand  targets 
in  five  days'  steady  work.  Leaving  out  the 
cost  of  the  targets,  usually  retailed  at  two 
cents  each,  to  cover  expense  of  trapping, 
his  ammunition  bill  will  run,  say,  thirty 
dollars,  not  a  very  large  figure.  But  in  a 
shoot  where  there  are  five  hundred  at  the 
sport,  the  ammunition  bill  foots  up  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  not  mentioning  guns  or 
targets.  Not  even  that  is  appalling,  but 
suppose  we  put  together  enough  large  and 
small  shoots  to  equal  five  hundred  men 
shooting  for  twenty  weeks  of  the  year. 
Now  our  bill  is  something  like  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars  for  twenty  weeks;  and  if 
you  think  those  five  hundred  shooters 
represent  the  total  of  the  craft  in  America, 
or  the  tenth  of  it,  or  the  one-hundredth  of 
it,  you  are  mistaken.  The  American  must 
have  a  gun.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  shoot  at  game  and 
at  the  trap ;  and  as  our  game  is  disappearing 
they  must  shoot  more  and  more  at  the  trap. 

This  has  developed  an  extremely  high 
average  of  individual  specialized  skill  with 
the  shotgun  among  American  shooters. 
There  is  no  nation  which  begins  to  ap- 
proach us  in  this  regard.  Some  six  years 
ago  a  purse  was  made  up  among  dealers 
and  others  to  send  a  party  of  twelve 
American  trap-shooters  over  to  England, 
with  the  intent  of  cultivating  the  sport  of 
target-shooting  in  that  country.  Inci- 
dentally, of  course,  the  Americans  shot 
any  sort  of  trap-race  with  any  sort  of 
comer  in  that  country.  The  results  were 
almost  ludicrous  in  their  finality,  the 
visitors  winning  every  race.  Some  of  the 
exclusive  pigeon  clubs  of  England  bring 
out  nervy  live-bird  shooters,  but  the 
average  use  of  the  fowling-piece  in  that 
country  is  utterly  different  from  that 
general  in  this  country. 

A  Sport  for  Specialists 

In  these  days  the  laurels  of  the  most 
skillful  professionals  are  in  continual 
danger,  because  new  amateurs  of  phenom- 
enal skill  annually  arise  in  this  or  that 
corner  of  the  country.  The  records  of  some 
of  these,  of  either  class,  are  almost  incred- 
ible, and  certainly  they  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  American  arms  and  ammunition 
by  their  extreme  regularity  of  performance. 
A  year  or  so  ago  at  a  Pennsylvania  State 
shoot  two  men  tied  on  forty-nine  out  of 
fifty  targets.  They  shot  off  at  strings  of 
twenty-five,  tying  three  times,  and  the 
winner  had  to  break  a  last  twenty-five 
straight,  scoring  ninety-eight  out  of  one 
hundred  in  the  tie,  to  win  over  his  com- 
petitor, who  was  only  one  target  behind 
him.  In  one  tournament  a  professional 
broke  four  hundred  and  nineteen  targets 
without  a  miss.  Two  years  ago  one  shooter 
averaged  ninety-six  per  cent  out  of  sixteen 
thousand  targets  shot  at. 

The  highly-specialized  sport  of  trap- 
shooting  today  has  seen  very  many 
changes,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  improved,  in  its  strictly- 
business  features,  it  is  possible  that  even- 
tually interest  in  it  will  wane,  because  it  is 
born  of  low  ethics.  What  is  certain  to 
endure  is  the  American  love  for  fishing  and 
shooting.  Perhaps  one  day  the  great 
business  organizations  which  have  done  so 
much  toward  the  development  of  this 
sport  may  do  yet  more  for  the  other  side 
of  the  game,  and  assist  the  average  Ameri- 
can by  way  of  increasing  or  conserving  our 
wild  game.  The  American  out-of-doors  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  Ameri- 
can firing-line  behind  the  artificial  target- 
traps.  There  is  a  balance  to  be  preserved 
always  between  consumption  and  things 
consumed,  between  something  just  as 
good  and  the  real  article;  between  the 
thing  to  shoot  with  and  the  thing  to  shoot 
at.  Perhaps  our  clear-headed  manufac- 
turers might  find  something  of  a  problem 
in  this  latter  phase  of  the  game.  Trap- 
shooting  is  far  better  than  nothing  in  the 
case  of  a  nation  which  will  not  yet  be 
weaned  from  firearms;  but  trap-shooting 
plus  widely-distributed  field-shooting  will 
make  us  a  still  better  race  of  shooters. 
It  might  make  us  better  soldiers,  or  even 
better  citizens.  Trap-shooting  demand  is 
artificial,  needs  continual  stimulating,  and 
may  discontinue  any  year.  The  American 
love  of  field  sports  properly  so  called  is 
something  which  does  not  wane,  and  which 
always  will  get  on  without  artificial  respi- 
ration and  continuous  heart  stimulants. 
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Herald  Square" 

A  Corliss-Coon 


Herald  Square" 
in  three  heights: 
No.  1—1%  in. 

No.  2  —  2'/$  in. 
No.  3  —  iy%  in. 


K  Collar 


2  for  25c 


u 


An  ideal  long  striven 
for,  is  the  square  point 
collar  with   folds   meeting  in 
front.   We  have  solved  the  many 
problems  presented  in  its  man- 
ufacture  and    present  in  our 
"Herald  Square"  the  perfection 
of  style   in  this  type  of  collar. 

The  usual  price  —  2  for  25c. 


Any  new  style  in  Corliss-Coon  Hand- 
made Collars  is,  as  a  rule,  immediately  copied 
in  the  ordinary  machine-made  collars.  We 
submit  without  prejudice,  that  the  perfection 
of  style,  set  and  fit  attained  in  our  "Herald 
Square"  will  be  impossible  to  duplicate.  It 
will  therefore  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  you 
to  accept  no  copy  of  this  style. 


Most  of  the  best  Furnishers  have  our 
"Herald  Square"  for  immediate  delivery. 
Those  who  have  not,  can  get  them  for  you  with- 
out delay,  or  we  will  supply  you  by  mail  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  the  regular  price.  Our  Style  Book 
will  help  you  in  your  selection  of  appropriate 
styles  for  all  occasions.  We  will  send  it  to  any 
address,  gratis,  on  request.   Write  for  it  today. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.  Dept.  V,  Troy,  N.Y. 


QneitaKnit 

Underwear 


—  pleasantest  to  wear 
best  IN  wear. 


Until  you  wear  the  new  J'elvetrib  Underwear, 
you  will  never  know  real  winter  underwear 
comfort. 

Velvetrib  is  the  only  underwear  that  embodies  the 
four  essentials  to  perfect  underwear — velvety  soft- 
ness—  luxurious  warmth  —  springy  elasticity  — 
wear-resisting  strength. 

It  is  grateful  to  the  skin — soft,  warm  and  agree- 
able. It  fits  glove-like,  and  allows  perfect  freedom 
of  movement. 

By  actual  test,  Velvetrib  shows  80 
to  100%  more  tensile  strength  than 
any  other  underwear  of  equal  weight. 

It  is  knit  in  two  closely  interwoven 
layers — one  supporting  the  other. 
Without  coarseness  of  yarn  or  bulki- 
ness  of  fabric,  strength,  warmth  and 
velvety  softness  are  obtained. 

But  test  Felvetrib  Underwear  your- 
self. Go  to  your  dealer  and  ex- 
amine a  Felvetrib  garment.  Feel  its 
velvety  softness  —  try  its  elasticity  — 
jerk  at  the  reinforced  lockstitched 
seams — pull  on  the  buttons — tug 
at  the  tailored  buttonholes  —  test  the 


like!     Then  you 


Go  as  far  as  you 
will  understand  why 

"Velvetrib"  Is  Guaranteed 

to  give  satisfactory  service  in  even,-  respect 
without  irritation  of  the  skin,  shrinking, 
ripping,  tearing,  bagging — or  money  back. 

Velvetrib  is  made  of  especially  prepared 
Egyptian  yarn  in  medium  and  heavy 
weights. 

$1  for  Separate  Garments 
$2  for  Union  Suits 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Velvetrib, 
send  us  his  name,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
booklet  and  a  sample  of  Felvetrib  fabric. 
We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 


trimmings! 

Be  all  around  strenuous  with  it. 


Makers  of  Famous  Oneita  Union  Suits  and 
Other  Oneita-  Knit  Underwear, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
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This  street-car  scene  is  a  snap-shot  from  everyday  life. 
Wherever  men  gather  there  is  always  at  least  one  among  them 


whose  appearance  stands  out — whose  clothes  have  a 
certain  refinement,  good  taste  and  style  in  them  that 
lift  them  above  the  commonplace. 

And  the  secret  is  always  the  same.  A  real 
tailor  made  those  clothes — made  them  to  the  special 
order  of  the  man  who  wears  them  —  and  made 


them  to  harmonize  with  every  line  of  his  body. 

There  is  a  tailor  like  that  waiting  to  make  your 
clothes  to  your  order  in  our  great  Chicago  and  New 
York  shops — a  tailor  who  will  work  with  hand  and  head, 
specifically  and  individually  for  you,  to  make  your 
clothes  fit  and  compliment  your  every  body  peculiarity. 


The  Cotrcetiient  Tailoring  System 

No  man  who  has  not  actually  tried  our 
system,  can  begin  to  realize  from  mere 
description,  how  convenient,  how  eco- 
nomical, how  satisfactory  it  is  to  order  his 
clothes  tailored  to  order  in  our  way. 

Understand  you  deal  with  your  own 
leading  merchant,  who  is  as  near  to  you 
perhaps  as  your  butcher  or  baker  and 
probably  a  good  deal  better  known 
in  your  town  than  any  of  the  local 
tailors. 

That  merchant,  who  has  been 
schooled  by  us  for  years  in  measure- 
taking,  sends  us  a  virtual  blue-print  of  your 
body  —  and  you  pick  the  cloth  for  your 
suit  or  overcoat  from  over  500  beautiful 


woolen  innovations — -the  season's  new- 
est and  best  —  on  display  at  his  store. 

Then  in  our  great  tailoring  studios, 
in  Chicago  or  New  York,  where  we 
have  the  pick  of  the  world's  greatest 
tailors  —  we  build  your  suit  or  overcoat 
to  your  individual  measures  —  and  have 
it  ready  to  ship  to  you  by  the  fastest  re- 
turning express  six  days  after  the  order 
reaches  us. 

But  that  is  not  all.  This  system  not  only 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get  real  New 
York  or  Chicago  tailor-made  clothes, 
but  it  enables  you  to  get  them  on  the 
safest  clothes-buying  plan  in  the  world. 

You  get  a  contract-guarantee  with  your 
garment  when  it  comes,  made  out  individu- 
ally to  you  and  signed  by  our  President  that 


warrants  your  complete  and  perfect  satis- 
faction or  you  needn't  acceptthe  garment. 

In  fairness  to  your  wardrobe  please  call 
on  our  local  dealer  to-day.    Let  him 
show  you,  how  $25,  $30,  and  §35 
will  buy  for  you  the  very  utmost 
in  a  custom-cut,  pure  wool 
suit  or  overcoat.    But  for 
your  protection  —  be 
sure  you  find  a  real 
Royal  dealer.  If 
you   are   not  sure 
write  us  for  his  name 
—  or  look  for  our  tiger 
head  trade  mark  on  all 
woolen  samples  you  are 
shown.     And  when  you  get 
your  garment,  insist  upon  getting 


our  written  guarantee,  made  out 
you  and  signed  bv  our  President. 


to 


IT 


T 


he    Royal  Ta 


Over  5,000  Royal  Dealers 


Ch 


i  cago 


President 


N  e  w 
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The  Seat  of  Punctuation 

AT  THE  time  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
A\    carrying  on  his  simplified-spelling 
movement  in  Washington  there  was  a 
meeting  of  educators  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,   and  they  visited  the  great 
sanatoriums  there. 

They  were  shown  through,  and  particu- 
lar stress  was  laid  by  the  guide  on  the 
success  that  attended  operations  there  on 
enlarged  and  diseased  colons,  it  being 
claimed  that  here  was  the  seat  of  most 
disease. 

There  was  a  banquet  that  night  and  one 
of  the  visitors  opened  his  speech  like  this: 
"  Washington,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  seat  of 
spelling  reform,  but,  I  take  it,  Battle  Creek 
is  bound  to  be  the  seat  of  punctuation 
reform,  for,  as  we  were  told  today,  you 
come  here  with  a  colon  and  you  depart 
with  a  semi-colon." 

Not  in  Ade's  Set 

THE  first  time  Mrs.  Kendal,  the  English 
actress,  went  to  Chicago  the  city  edi- 
tors sent  reporters  over  to  interview  her. 

Among  them  was  George  Ade,  then 
working  for  the  Record. 

"How  do  you  like  Chicago,  Mrs. 
Kendal?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough 
to  answer  that,  but  I  know  I  shall  like  it. 
I  am  so  infatuated  with  your  country,  and 
I  know  I  shall  dearly  love  Chicago.  I  have 
met  some  charming  Chicago  people." 

"Indeed,"  said  Ade,  "whom  do  you 
know? " 

"Why,  I  have  met  Mr.  Armour  and  Mr. 
Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Higinbotham  and  sev- 
eral others.    Do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Ade,  "I  have  heard  of 
them,  but  then,  you  know,  all  these  you 
have  mentioned  are  in  trade.  Good- 
morning." 

Caught  'Em  at  It 

TWO  policemen  picked  up  a  rather  well- 
known  actor  on  Broadway  one  night 
after  he  had  been  making  a  night  of  it. 

They  toted  him  into  a  night  court  and 
the  judge,  who  knew  the  actor,  said: 
"Well,  well!   Drunk,  eh?" 

"Sure,  Judge,"  replied  the  actor,  push- 
ing the  policemen  forward, "  both  of  them." 

Stage-Struck 

"Aha!"  said  the  egg, 
As  it  splattered  a  bit, 

"I  was  cast,  for  the  villain 
And  made  a  great  hit!" 

— Nixon  Waterman. 

The  Small  Puddle  Measure 

CHARLES  VICKERS,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  express  business  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  road,  is  a  big,  upstanding 
fellow. 

He  went  down  into  the  French  country 
near  Quebec  one  day.  After  he  left  two 
habitants  were  discussing  him. 

"  Mr.  Vickers  very  fine  man." 

"Yes." 

"  Big  man." 

"Yes." 

"Big  man  in  Montreal?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  big  man  in  Montreal— very  big 
man?" 
"Yes."  _ 

"What  is  he,  butcher  or  hotel-keeper?" 

Why  Run  Risks? 

A CANADIAN  author  wrote  an  anthem 
for  a  recent  celebration  in  Toronto. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  exercises,  when 
the  people  were  going  out  a  few  at  a  time, 
the  author  rushed  to  the  conductor  and 
said: 

"Is  it  over?" 
"  Practically." 

"But,  great  Scott,  man,  they  haven't 
sung  my  anthem! " 

"Well,"  said  the  conductor,  "so  long  as 
the  people  are  going  out  peacefully  and 
quietly,  why  sing  it  at  all?" 


Hardwick's  Swimming  Pool 

REPRESENTATIVE  HARDWICK,  of 
Sandersville,  Georgia,  is  the  smallest 
man,  physically,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Colonel  "Ike"  Hill,  late 
Democratic  employee  of  the  House,  said 
once  of  Hardwick:  "You  could  drown 
him  in  a  fountain  pen." 

The  Poor  Poet 

The  bard  knows  no  bonanza, 

No  life  of  gay  romance. 
He  chances  many  a  stanza, 

But  seldom  stands  a  chance. 

—Sam  8.  Stinson. 

Every  Man  for  Himself 

COLONEL  RIORDAN,  who  runs  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  was  going 
home  one  night  when  he  ran  across  a  friend 
leaning  against  a  fence,  thinking  deeply. 

"Is  that  you,  Riordan?"  the  friend 
asked. 

"It  is;  and  what  are  you  doing  here  at 
this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"Thinking,  Riordan— thinking  on  the 
great  human  problems  of  the  day.  Do  you 
know,  Riordan,  there  is  only  one  way  we 
can  all  be  happy,  only  one  way." 

"What's  that"?"  asked  Riordan. 

"Riordan,"  said  the  friend,  "we  shall 
never  be  entirely  and  completely  happy 
until  every  man  can  print  his  own  money." 

Special  Pleading 

Lawzee,  Marse  Tom,  you  t'ink  I  stole 

Dat  chicken  f'om  yo'  roos'  las'  night? 
Jes'  listen  here:  I  gwine  to  tole 

De  trufe,  an'  den  yo'll  know  I's  right. 
'Twas  late  las'  night  when  chu'ch  was  out; 

We  felt  de  Sperrit  Ung'rin'  nigh; 
An'  goin'  home  I  sing  an'  shout: 

"I  gits  my  rations  f'om  on  high." 
I  heer'd  a  little  cluck  jes'  den, 

An'  lookin'  up  into  de  tree 
I  saw  dat  little  speckled  hen 

A  sittin' ,  lookin'  down  at  me. 
I  knew  den  dat  de  Lawd  had  brought 

Me  in  de  paff  my  feet  should  tread; 
I  'member' d  what  my  mammy  taught: 

"Gib  us  dis  day  our  daily  bread." 
Right  den  I  bent  de  knee  in  pra'r 

To  de  good  Lawd  who  was  so  kin' 
To  put  dat  little  pullet  dar 

Jes'  whar  dis  nigger  shore  to  fin'. 
Ob  co'se  I'd  tote  it  home. 

Go  long,  Marse  Dick,  don'  say  I'd  steal 

A  watermillyun  f'om  yo'  vine. 
Wha'  dat  ?    Yo'  know  I  passed  yo'  fieV 

An'  it  is  gone  ?    Well !  nebber  min' : 
I  walked  along  beside  de  fieV , 

An'  dere  dat  sassy  millyun  lay 
Right  at  de  aidge,  a  chile  could  steal : 

De  moon  was  shinin'  bright  as  day. 
I  clomb  de  fence  an'  tried  to  poke 

It  underneaf  de  leaves  an'  san', 
When,  bang!  Ker-snap!  De  stem  done  broke 

An'  lef  dat  millyun  in  my  han'. 
I  was  so  skeer'd  I  let  it  drap 

Smack  on  de  groun',  an'  break  in  two. 
My  heart  done  thump,  ker-fiip,  ker-flap; 

I  didn't  know  jes'  wha'  to  do. 
I  couldn't  leave  de  messy  stuff 

A  lyin'  dere  to  draw  de  flies. 
Marse  Dick,  I's  hones',  shore  enough; 

Dis  nigger  ain'  a  tellin'  lies; 
I  had  to  et  it  up. 

Good  Lawd !    Marse  Harry,  yo'  sho'  don't 

mean 

To  say  I  took  an'  stole  yo'  ham? 
Lemme  tole  'bout  dat ;  yo'  nebber  seen 

Me  steal  a  thing ;  I  sho'ly  am 
A  hones'  coon.    Somebody  stood 

Dat  do'  ajar;  I  peeped  inside 
An'  said:  "  Umhuh,  dem  hams  looks  good; 

Dey'd  make  good  eatin',  biled  or  fried." 
An'  den  I  counted  dem! — Thutteen! 

My  Lawd,  de  ve'y  worst  hoodoo! 
Yo'  know  yo'se'f  wha'  dat  would  mean; 

An'  everybody  knows  it,  too. 
I  prayed  de  Lawd:  "Don'  let  no  ha'm 

Come  to  dis  Marster,  good  an'  kin' ; 
I'll  take  one  ham  to  break  de  cha'm, 

An'  leave  de  odder s  all  behin'." 
I  toted  it  Off  home.  —Mary  B.  Yates. 


"Individual"  Clot  lies  for  Young  Men — 

What  every  aggressive,  virile  young  man  requires  in  his  apparel  above 
everything  else  is  distinctiveness  —  something  that  sets  him  apart  from 
the  multitude  and  stamps  his  individuality  upon  his  associates. 

That  is  why  Kaufman  Campus  Togs  make  so  strong  an  appeal  to 
young  men. 

They  are  stylish  in  cut,  but  the  style  is  advanced — "extreme,"  if  you 
will.  The  little  touches  of  ultra-fashion  that  every  well-dressed  man  will 
insist  on  next  year  are  incorporated  now  in 

Kaufman  "Pre-Shrunk"  Campus  Togs 


The  Kaufman  "Pre-Shrunk"  process  insures 
that  every  bit  of  the  style,  shape,  fit  and  ele- 
gance which  you  observe  when  you  first  wear 
the  garment  are  there  to  stay.  The  wrinkles, 
puckers  and  sagging  which  disfigure  an  ordi- 
nary suit  after  short  wear,  especially  in  damp 
weather,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  Campus 
Togs. 

Campus  Togs  in  style  and  cut  represent 
the  best  work  of  probably  the  best  designer 
of  young  men's  clothing  in  the  country — a 
man  who  for  years  has  helped  to  settle  the 
decrees  of  fashion.  There  is  a  distinctive 
"Young-manliness"  about  them  that  would 


perhaps  not  suit  your  conservative  father  or 
elders,  but  that  just  suits  you. 

Try  on  a  suit  of  Kaufman  Campus  Togs  at 
your  dealer's.  He  has  on  exhibition  now  all 
the  popular  fabrics  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 
You  will  observe  in  them  a  note  of  elegance 
and  distinction  that  you  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  apparel. 

Ask  your  dealer,  also,  about  the  Kaufman 
guarantee — a  guarantee  that  is  only  possible 
with  Kaufman  "Pre-Shrunk"  Garments. 

Our  handsome  style  book  for  Fall  and 
Winter  will  interest  you.  Your  dealer  has 
it  or  we'll  gladly  send  it  with  our  compli- 
ments, for  the  asking. 


Chas.  Kaufman  &  Bros.,  Chicago 


(2) 


rove* 


aofol 

c\lth  Urvderweevr 


Here's  the  pi 
horse-sense"  of  D 

The  inside  fabric  is  cotton,  silk  or  linen.  No  "itchy" 
wool  next  to  you.  But  the  outside  wool  fabric  absorbs  and 
carries  away  the  moisture.  The  air  space  between  ventilates 
the  garment  at  every  move,  so  that  you  keep  dry  and  fresh 
and  comfortable. 

You  know  how  they  put  double  blankets  on  a  fine  horse 
after  exercise.    Then  he  dries  quickly  without  any  chill. 

Shouldn't  a  man  have  as  good  care  as  a 
horse?    Shouldn't  you? 

We  guarantee  Duofold  sizes  and  fit.  Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

If  your  ilealer  hasn't  Duofold  write  us,  anrl  we'll  tell  you  who  has. 
Ask  for  the  Duofold  booklet,  giving  the  different  Weights,  shades 
and  styles  of  single  garments  and  union  suits,  lor  men,  women  and 
children.    51.25  to  $5  a  garment. 


I 


Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 


349  Broadway,  New  York 


ict  to  this  lahel. 


—  "~ 


Inner  fabric  of  cotton,  linen  or  silk 
Air  space  between 
Outer  fabric  of  wool  or  silkoline 
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To  the  Ladies 

Write  for  the  Suskana  Silk  Book.  It 
contains  samples  of  all  the  Suskana 
Dress  and  Lining  Silks  and  suggests 
a  charming  silk  wardrobe.  You  need 
it.    Free  for  the  asking. 


To  the  Haberdasher 

If  you  are  not  handling  Suskana 
Neckwear,  write  us.  W e  will 
gladly  send  you  a  list  of  Manu- 
facturers who  will  supply  you. 


and  now  the  Suskana  Neckwear 


First,  we  were  compelled  to  put  the  name 
Suskana"  on  the  selvage  of  every  yard  of 
Suskana  Dress  and  Lining  Silks.  Women  who 
knew  these  splendid  silks  were  glad  to  have  a 
sure  means  of  identification. 

Second,  we  had  to  devise  a  tag  by  which  women 
could  be  sure  of  Suskana  Satin  Linings  in  ready 
to  wear  garments.  They  had  learned  that 
Suskana  Linings  last  the  life  of  the  garment. 

Now  we  take  a  third  step — this  for  men.  On  all 

50c  and  25c  Suskana  Neckwear 

this  label  will  appear. 


GUARANTEED  MADE  OF 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  LABEL 


It  is  put  there  so  that  men  may  identify  tics 
which  in  beauty  and  style  are  unquestionably 
the  best  at  the  price.  Made  in  every  fashionable 
shape,  shade  and  pattern. 

Here  is  another  point  about  Suskana  ties  which 
every  man  will  appreciate: 

They  Slip  Easily  Through  the  Collar 

A  _  {~)£(f\y  If  your  haberdasher  hasn't  Suskana  Silk  ties,  send 
■^"V^IICI  us  his  name,  also  $3.00.  We  will  see  that  he  delivers 
to  you  one  dozen  25c  ties,  or  5£  dozen  50c  ties  in  choice  assorted 
patterns.    Mention  which  quality  you  prefer. 

Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 

Dept.  N,  18  West  18th  St.,  New  York 
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Automatic 
Underwear 

Ever  heard  it  called  that  before? 

Certainly,  nothing  that  requires 
constant  adjusting  could  properly 
be  referred  to  as  being  "automatic." 
Then  a  two-piece  suit  of  underwear 
which  invariably  works  apart  in  the 
middle  is  not  "automatic." 

Nor  is  a  union  suit  that  gaps  in  the 
back  and  won't  stay  buttoned  in 
crotch  "automatic";  nor  is  any 
underwear  that  binds  or  that  is 
uncomfortable  in  any  other  way 
"automatic." 

Superior  Union  Suits  are 
"automatic." 

They  so  perfectly  adjust  them- 
selves to  every  movement  of  the  body 
— due  to  their  special  weave — that 
no  discomfort  is  ever  felt.  Youcan 
get  Superior  Union  Suits,  for 
men  only — only  kind  we  make — 
at  most  all  first-class  stores.  A 
weight,  style  and  fit  for  everyone — 
a  garment  for  every  purse. 

You  can  send  direct  to  us  for  Free 
Booklet  showing  fabncsand  weights. 


The  Superior  Underwear  Co. 

(5)       102  River  Street,  Piqua,  Ohio 


For 

double- 
edge 
and  all 
Safety  Blades 

Let  as  prove  to  you  the  advantages  j 
having  a  Griffon  Automatic  Stropper  with 
a  strop  of  selected  calf-skin,  rich  in  a  soft 
natural  leather  oil. 
Strops  any  safety  blade  made.  Does  it  perfectly, 
quickly.  Regulated  like  a  clock.  A  5  year  old 
child  can  work  it  as  well  as  a  skilled  mechanic. 
Just  push  the  handle  back  and  forth,  the  machine 
does  the  rest.  The  result  is  always  the  same  —  a 
smooth,  delightfully  keen  edge. 
Go  to  your  Dealer  to-day  —  ask  him  to  show  you 
how  this  strop  works.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  us  his  name  and  address  with  three  of  your 
discarded  blades  (any  make)  and  two  2c  stamps  to 
pay  for  postage — we  will  return  the  blades  better 
than  new,  proving  to  you  the  delightfully  keen 
edge  this  strop  will  put  on  your  old  blades. 

Price  $2  —  name  the  razor  you  use. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "Shavings."  Be  sure  to 
mention  your  Dealer's  name  and  address,  and  say 
whether  or  not  he  sells  the  Griffon  Automatic  Stropper. 

GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 

476  Broadway,  New  York 
41  Common  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 


Let  us  send  yon  this  Chest  direct 

i  factory  ON  TRIAL,  freight  prepaid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory.    It  is  guaranteed 
proof  against  moths,  dust  and  damp,  and  an  ideal 
wedding,  birthday  or  Xmas  gift.    Made  of  fragrant 
■d  Cedar,  heavily  hound  with  copper.  Write  at  once  fo 


Various 
other 
styles  and 
prices. 

atalog. 


PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. ,  Dept.  K,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

r=  PATENTS  that  PROTECT^ 

Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  35,  Washington,  D.  C,  Estab.  1869 
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C  Continued  from  Page  11) 

to  him  an'  say,  '  Look  here,  Rufe,  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  dat  boy  gittin'  hurt,' 
dat  nigger  wouldn't  say  nuthin'.  Fust 
thing  you  know  he'd  jes'  melt  away  an'  be 
plum'  gone.  Lemme  handle  'im.  Tomor- 
rer  at  dinnertime  you  come  down  to  dat 
little  eatin '-house  next  to  de  pawnshop. 
Me  an'  him  will  be  dar.  I'll  say,  '  Hello, 
Slick,  have  some  beer,'  jes'  like  you  wuz  a 
ole  fr'en'.  Atter  Rufe  gits  to  knowin'  you 
reel  good  he'll  go  anywhar  wid  you.  Rufe's 
jes'  dat  kind  o'  nigger." 

When  Noah  got  rid  of  Slick  he  turned 
two  or  three  corners,  then  dodged  back  to 
Sandy's,  where  Rufe  and  Solomon  lingered 
over  their  beer.  Being  a  discreet  person  he 
separated  them  for  fear  of  accidents  — Slick 
might  come  prowling  around.  Besides,  he 
wanted  to  confer  with  Rufe. 

For  this  purpose  they  found  another 
secluded  place,  and  Noah  seemed  sur- 
prisingly familiar  with  the  city.  "  Now, 
den,  Rufe,  it's  yo'  time  to  git  busy.  I  done 
my  part.  Bofe  o'  dose  lawyers  is  ready  fer 
you— one  of  'em  at  ten  and  one  at  twelve." 

"  Ole  man,  you  better  go  slow;  don't  git 
dese  white  folks  mixed  up  like  you  done  at 
Booneville." 

"  No,  suh.   I  got  'em  straight  dis  time." 

"  Well,  den,  ef  you  is  shoyou  gotdemtwo 
straight,  I'll  tell  you  two  mo'.  Come  along 
an'  lemme  show  you  whar  dey  stays  at. 
An'  mind  you,  Wesley  " 

"  What  you  say?  Ain't  I  kep'  a-tellin' 
you  to  be  keerful?  Fust  thing  you  know 
you'se  gwine  ter  call  me  dat  name  whar 
some  o'  dese  lawyers  kin  hear  you,  an'  dat'll 
bust  our  trade." 

"  I  fergot— Noah,"  Rufe  apologized. 

"Fergot!  fergot!  Ef  you  doan  mind 
you'll  be  remembering  on  de  inside  ob  a 
jail.  'Twouldn't  make  no  difference  to  me, 
but  I'd  be  right  alongside  o'  you.  You 
jes'  keep  saying  'Noah,  Noah,  Noah,'  to 
yo'se'f,  till  you  can't  think  o'  nuthin'  but 
Noah— fergit  dat  udder  name  complete." 

Rufe,  silent  and  humiliated,  led  the  way 
and  pointed  out  the  offices  of  two  lawyers. 
At  each  door  he  impressed  upon  Noah 
every  fact  he  had  learned  in  connection 
with  them. 

"Is  dey  got  any  money?  Dat's  what  I 
wants  to  know." 

"Dey  does  tolerable  good— sometimes 
it's  dem  dat  ain't  got  no  money  what  grabs 
de  quickest.  Hongry  trout'll  bite  at  er 
empty  hook." 

"Dat's  so,"  chuckled  Noah.  "We'll 
try  'em." 

The  next  morning,  promptly  at  ten,  three 
negroes  climbed  the  steps  to  J.  Curtius 
Mandel's  office:  Noah,  the  grief-stricken ; 
Solomon,  the  triumphant;  and  Rufe  Jack- 
son, who  trailed  along. 

J.  Curtius  put  a  few  questions  to  Rufe, 
then  called  his  stenographer.  She  took 
down  a  statement  which  corroborated 
Noah  in  every  particular. 

J.  Curtius  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully, 
and  saw  that  the  stenographer  got  it  all 
written  out. 

"Now,  Rufe,  you'd  better  sign  it;  any- 
body is  liable  to  forget." 

Rufe  laboriously  attached  his  autograph 
and  made  no  comment. 

"  Now,  Rufe,"  said  the  lawyer  in  a  pro- 
prietary tone,  "you  must  stay  here  until 
court  meets." 

"  Yas,  suh." 

J.  Curtius  took  no  chances.  It  was  Solo- 
mon's job  to  keep  both  eyes  and  one  hand 
on  Rufe— pay  his  board,  provide  him  with 
beer,  and  jolly  him  into  friendly  terms  with 
the  boss. 

J.  Curtius  dismissed  them;  all  but  Noah, 
who  followed  him  into  his  private  office. 

"Lawyer,"  he  began  apologetically,  "I 
hated  to  pester  you  whilst  you  wuz  'tending 
to  bizness,  but  I  got  bad  news;  here  'tis." 

The  telegram,  fresh  and  damp  yet  from 
the  copying,  simply  said : 

Willie  died  last  night. 

J.  W.  Durant,  M.  D. 

J.  Curtius  stared  out  of  the  window, 
swiftly  calculating  the  effect  that  this 
would  have. 

Boy,  nineteen,  dead,  expectation  of  life 
more  than  forty  years,  wages  dollar  twenty- 
five  a  day.  These  facts  would  support  a 
verdict  for  ten  thousand  dollars'  actual 
damages,  besides  punitive  damages.  J. 
Curtius  reasoned  it  out  in  an  instant. 


Those  College  Men 
certainly  Know 
what  Candy 
to  send — 


'HEY  know  that  she  appre- 
ciates  the  real  difference 
between    Sororities"  and  com- 
mon candy.  We  could  make  Sorority 
Chocolates  at  half  the  cost  to  us  —  and 
make  them  fairly  satisfactory.     But  we'd  have 
to  use  a  "second"  grade  of  chocolate  —  not  the 
best.    We'd  have  to  employ  a  raw  sugar — or  -beet  sugar — not  the 
selected,  smoothest,  refined  grade  that  we  delight  in  using.  We'd 
have  to  use  an  "imitation"  orange  and  raspberry  flavor — not  the  real 
fruit  flavors.     We'd  have  to  use  a  poorer  Vanilla  flavor — not  the  first 
drawing  from  thoroughly  aged  and  ripened  Mexican  and  Bourbon 
beans.     We  make  our  own  Vanilla  flavor — know  that  all  beans  are 
three  years  old,  or  older.     We'd  have  to  use  an  inferior  maple  flavor 
— not  the  first  run  of  the  sap  from  the  best  trees  of  old  Vermont. 

We  spare  not  one  penny  in  giving  Sorority  Chocolates  perfect  purity,  smooth- 
ness and  true-to-nature  flavors.  Our  facilities — our  experienced  and  loyal  workmen 
— our  fresh-air-flooded  factory  on  the  outer  edge  of  Battle  Creek — our  own  willing- 
ness to  make  Sororities  the  quality-triumph  of  a  lifetime  of  good  candy-making, 
combine  in  offering  you  the  most  delicious  candy  you  ever  tasted.  The  demand 
for  Sorority  Chocolates  is  so  great — that  they  can  be  sold  at  the  popular  price  of 

60  Cents  a  Pound — At  Dealers' 

(Except  in  extreme  West  and  Southwest) 

Special  Offer — Sorority  Spoons 

In  every  pound  box  of  Sorority  Chocolates  is  a  certificate  good  for  one  beautiful.  Sterling 
pattern,  20-year-gnaranteed  Art  Spoon,  when  mailed  to  us  with  ten  2-cent  stamps,  or  free  in 
exchange  for  6  coupons.  These  spoons  are  the  reigning  fad  among  Sorority  girl-..  The  cer- 
tificate shows  the  set  of  six.   Choose  the  design  you  want. 

Send  10  cents,  stamps  or  silver,  for  postage  and  packing,  and  your  dealer's  name,  and  we 
will  send  you,  postpaid,  a  Test-Box  of  Sorority  Chocolates,  a  generous  handful. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Sororities  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us  giving  name  of  dealer. 
We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Taylor  Brothers  Company 

383  Taylor  Bldg.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Hand  Power  Vacuum  Cleaner 

"Best  by  Every  Test  " 

The  Thurman  III,  a  hand  power 
V  vacuum  cleaner  that  can  be 

Operated  by  One  Person 

Made  by  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  Machin- 
ery, including  Portable  Wagons,  Sta- 
tionary Plants,  and  the  celebrated 

Thurman  Portable  Electric 

The  oldest  and  largest  Company  ol  its 
i  the  world.    Write  fo 

GENERAL  COMPRESSED  AIR  &  VACUUM  M'CH'Y  CO. 
Dept.  103      519  No.  Taylor  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  In  Penmanship. 

my  new  system  1  can  make  an  expert  penman  of  you 
by  mail.  Am  placing  my  students  as  insiructors  in 
commercial  colleges.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better 
penman,  write  ine.  I  will  send  vou  FRF.K  one  of  my 
Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerianjoumal. 

C.  W.  RANSOM, 
268  Reliance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


A  Water  Supply  at  Little  Cost 

The  ideal  system  of  water  supply  is  the  Niagara 
Hydraulic  Ram.  Requires  no  attention. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  A  D  and  es- 
timate. We  furnish  Caldwell  Towers  and 
Tanks.  NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 
140  NassauSt.,  New  York.  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


THE"BBST'XIGHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.  Brilliant  500  candle  power 
light.  Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents 
per  week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor. 
Over  200  styles.  Even,'  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  wanted.    Write  lor  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

5-25  East  5th  Street        Canton.  Ohio 
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CALIBER 

Fun  for  the  Out-of-Doors  Boy.    The  Roy  with  tin-  rill,  gets  a 
lot  of  lun  out  of  life,    lie  gets  a  lot  of  valuable  training,  too.  1 
aim  and  hit  the  mark  every  time  means  a  valuable  training  for  hand, 
nerve  and  eye.   Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  Hamilton  model 
Model  No.  27,  with  flat  stock  and  forearm  of  gum  wood.  $1.50.  Model  No.  02 
walnut  stock  and  forearm  turned  and  polished.  $1.75 


Both  fully  guaranteed.    Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  if  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  them.   The  low  price  of  the  Hamilton  is  obtained  by 
costly  patents,  which  enable  us  to  turnout  a  durable,  accurate  ride  barrel 
at  an  extremely  low  cost.  Notice  its  handsome  lines,  its  steel-jacketed 
rilled  bronze  barrel,  and  its  rich  turned  walnut  slock.   Breaks  down 
for  loading;  ejects  shells  automatically.    Made  "  take-dov. 
it  packs  easily  in  small  space.    Send  for  illustrated  cir 
cular  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

HAMILTON  RIFLE  COMPANY 
Box  216.  Plymouth.  Mich 
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The  Saws  and  Tools  which 
cost  least  per  year  are 

"Disston"  Brand 

WHEN  you  buy  a  saw  or  other  tool, 
insist  on  Retting  the  Disston  Brand 
— the  kind  which  most  successfully 
withstand  the  only  genuine  test :  "  The 
Test  of  l  ime  — The  Test  of  Wear." 

Disston  Saws 

and  Tools 

represent  70  years  of  constant  improve- 
ment, resulting  in  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world  —  the  most 
carefully  managed  —  the  most  progress- 
ive in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
improvement. 

Exclusive  DISSTON  Features: 

This  is  the  only  establishment  mak- 
ing its  own  steel  for  the  full  line  of 
saws  and  tools. 

Quality  of  saws  and  tools  begins  with 
the  steel  and  Disston  Steel  is  famous 
for  its  quality. 

Shop  treatments,  exclusively  Diss- 
ton, resultinflnishedpToTTucisTTie  most 
perfect  for  their  purpose. 

For  handlewood, 
selected  lumber,  sea- 
soned several  _  years  in 
our  own  yards,  is  used 
exclusively. 

Files  used  in  condi- 
tioning, all  Disston-made. 

All  ideas  of  better- 
ment based  on  70  years 
of  experience  and  leader- 
ship —  nc^_theories  —  Facts. 

Housekeepers,  workmen,  employers  practice 
genuine  economy  when  they  purchase  Disston 
Brand  Saw-,  and  fools.  They  cost  less  per  year 
because  they  last  longest. 

Dealers  EVERYWHERE  stock  Disston  Saws 
and  Tools  —  another  indication   of  supremacy. 

FREE— Disston  Hand- Book  filled  with  valu- 
able information  about  Disston  Saws. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  a  lamp- 
chimney  breaks 
it  means  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the 
chimney,  but  of 
the  use  of  the 
amp. 

Sometimes  that 
in  convenience 
amounts  to  ten 
times  the  value 
of    any  lamp- 
chimney. 
When  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on    a    lamp-chimney    it  says, 
"This  chimney  will  not  break 
from  heat." 

If  you  would  be  sure  of  always 
getting  the  right  chimney,  have 
my  book.    Free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


 9,059-Word  Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free  illus- 
trated 9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how 
priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  U2  big, 
broad,  brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours — yours  to  boost 
your  salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock -bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 
—  How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  bee  book  involves  you  in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may 
be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
not  deny  yourself  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of 
a  postal  —  a  penny  !  Simply  say.  "Send  on  your  9,059-word  Book- 
let. "Send  to  SYSTEM,  Dept.  J6-1030.  151-153  Wabash  Ave.. Chicago 


"You  poor,  poor  old  man.  How  deeply 
I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  bereave- 
ment. It  is  terrible  to  have  a  bright  young 
life  snatched  away  " 

"  Yas,  suh,  it  sho  do  put  me  in  a  bad  fix. 
Here  I  is  widout  a  cent.  Please,  suh,  lem- 
me  have  fifty  dollars  to  bury  dat  boy;  he 
orter  have  a  nice  funeral." 

"Fifty  dollars!"  J.  Curtius  froze  up. 
His  clients  always  borrowed ;  it  was  part  of 
the  game.  His  part  of  the  game  was  to 
refuse  delicately  and  not  drive  them  away. 
But  this  case  could  be  compromised  at  once 
for  a  thousand.   That  much  was  a  cinch. 

"Certainly,  old  man;  wait  until  I  can 
run  across  to  the  bank  and  get  the  money." 
He  preferred  not  to  make  a  check  payable 
to  Noah;  that  might  look  too  bad.  So  he 
got  cash  and  took  a  wrought-iron  receipt. 

Noah  folded  the  money  and  remarked: 
"Willie  is  got  to  have  a  nice  funeral  dis 
time.  Dat  udder  time  we  couldn't  do  very 
much  fer  'im." 

"  What  other  time? " 

"Yas,  suh,  when  we  buried  his  legs.  It 
didn't  look  right  to  make  a  big  to-do  over 
dem.  Dat  funeral  come  up  so  onhandy, 
'peared  like  we  couldn't  do  nothin'  wid  it. 
Now  we  kin  git  de  brass  band.  He  ma  sho 
will  be  proud." 

Rufe  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair 
with  Solomon.  Noah  passed  him  an 
imperceptible  nod;  Rufe  acknowledged 
the  pleasing  information  by  an  invisible 
smile.  Both  of  them  knew  they  had  to 
shake  Solomon,  negotiate  loans  with  three 
other  lawyers,  and  catch  the  first  train. 
They  had  done  it  before,  and  they  did  it 
once  more. 

The  unwinding  of  Noah's  tangle  com- 
menced at  the  courthouse  on  the  following 
day. 

"  Billy,"  the  sheriff  called  in  to  the  clerk, 
"  you  are  getting  mighty  careless,  or  is  it  a 
joke?  Here's  the  fourth  summons  in  two 
days  of  Noah  Mix  against  the  railroad." 

"Straight  goods,"  answered  the  clerk. 
" There  are  four  suits  filed;  two  yesterday 
evening  and  two  this  morning." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  Think  he  had  a  flock  of  geese  killed  and 
is  suing  for  'em  on  a  severance." 

The  sheriff  turned  on  his  heel.  "My 
business  is  to  serve  this  summons,  and  I'll 
do  that  all  right." 

The  railroad  was  duly  summoned  to 
answer  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  four 
lawyers  sat  in  their  separate  offices  await- 
ing developments.  . 

The  railroad  people  kept  suspiciously 
quiet;  and  four  lawyers,  each  for  himself, 
wrestled  with  the  temptation  to  suggest 
an  immediate  compromise.  No,  that 
would  look  like  weakness.  So  they  tight- 
ened their  belts  and  staved  off  their 
creditors  until  court  met. 

Each  man  of  the  four  discovered  at  the 
same  moment  that  three  rank  outsiders 
had  filed  suit  for  Noah  Mix.  Then  they 
glared  at  each  other  when  they  met  upon 
the  street. 

On  the  first  day  of  court  every  member 
of  the  bar  assembled  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen.  The  call  of  the  docket  pro- 
ceeded until  Judge  Stanley  reached  the 
innocent-looking  entry:  "No.  1242,  Noah 
Mix  against  the  Great  Western  Railroad. 
Simmons  for  the  plaintiff;  Ellett  for  the 
defense." 

Honorable  J.  Curtius  Mandel  was  al- 
ready on  his  feet,  icy  and  dignified. 

"  If  your  Honor  please,  I  feel  impelled  to 
make  a  statement.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  the  plaintiff.  He  came  to  my 
office,  retained  me  in  the  case,  and  I  filed 
the  suit  which  is  numbered  1244." 

John  Redding  and  Judge  Dean  sprang 
from  their  chairs  and  crowded  up  to  the 
bar. 

"If  your  Honor  please,"  they  broke  out 
together. 

"One  at  a  time,  gentlemen.  I  will  hear 
Mr.  Mandel." 

Mr.  Mandel  frigidly  proceeded.  "  Imag- 
ine my  astonishment  to  find  that  three 
eminent  gentlemen  have  likewise  filed 
suits,  assuming  to  represent  my  client.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand." 

Thereupon  Mr.  John  Redding  and  Judge 
Dean,  in  a  duet  which  jangled  out  of  tune, 
contributed  to  his  enlightenment.  Noah 
Mix  had  retained  each  of  them;  they  had 
brought  suits;  they  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, and  so  foijh. 

Two  men  in  the  courtroom  did  under- 
stand, but  they  sat  perfectly  still— Cap- 
tain Ellett,  attorney  for  the  railroad,  and 
Joe  Sawyer,  the  claim  agent.  Sawyer 


The  Originator  of 
Stein-Bloch  Clothes 


Nathan  Stein  began  making  clothing 
when  sixteen  years  old.  At  sixty  he  was 
making  better  and  hner  garments  than 
any  man  in  America. 

He  passed  out  at  eighty,  the  supreme 
past  master  of  his  craft,  yet  always  a 
worker,  always  a  learner.  He  has  imi- 
tators, but  no  competitors. 

Nathan  Stein  was  the  Nestor  of  the 
modern  clothing  business,  and  a  Prophet 
of  the  Better  Day  *  *  *  The  garments 
he  made  w  ere  works  of  art,  thought  out 
and  dreamed  out    *  *  * 

The  Stein-Bloch  Company  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  Nathan  Stein.  He 
lifted  the  business  of  making  ready-to- 
wear  clothing  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
booth  and  the  bazar,  and  placed  it  beyond 
haggle  and  barter. 

He  made  it  a  matter  of  friend  sup- 
plying friend  with  exquisite  garments  at 
a  fair  price. 

From 

"  THE  TALE  OF  TWO  TAILORS  " 
By  Elbert  Hubbard. 


The  above  quotation  furnishes 
the  reason  which  actuated  a  great 
London  merchant  in  offering 
Stein-Bloch  clothes  exclusively  to 
his  London  patrons. 

The  fall  and  winter  styles  are 
ready  at  your  leading  clothier's. 
Their  price  is  within  reach  of  your 
pocketbook  and  your  self-respect. 
Try  on  these  clothes. 

The  Stein-Bloch  booklet, 
" Smartness,"  presenting  these  styles, 
is  mailed  on  request. 


Look  for  this  Label.     It  means  55  years  of  Knowing  How. 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  COMPANY 


Offices  and  Shops: 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Tailors  for  Men 

LONDON : 
Selfridge      Co.,  Ltd. 
Oxford  St.,  West. 


NEW  YORK: 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 
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Although  there  are  other  good  hunting  boots, 
you  won't  make  a  mistake  when   you   buy  a 

A  perfect  boot.  Designed  and  built  to  insure  foot 
ease— absolute  comfort  on  an  all  day's  tramp. 
Fits  like  a  glove  in  the  leg  and  around  ankle, 
instep  and  heel  seat.  You  know  that's  important 
if  you  ever  had  a  good  day's  sport  spoiled,  or  a 
day 's  work  made  unbearable  by  ill-fitting  boots. 
The  upper  leather  is  Menz  "  Ease  "  process  of  tan- 
nage. Tough  and  strong  but  very  soft  and  pliable, 
although  not  greasy  like  other  upper  leathers.  Never 
gets  hard  and  full  of  uncomfortable  wrinkles.  An 
ideal  leather  for  hunting  boots  and  everyday  shoes 
for  all  sorts  of  service  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
Originated  by  us  and  the  only  upper  leather  we 
cut  for  the  Menz  "Ease"  and  its  duplicate  for 
boys,  the  "American  Boy.' 

The  16-inc'i  Menz 
Ease"  Hunter 
illustrated;  Goodyear 
Welt,  double  sole, 
waterproof  EJk 
outsole,  (P/\CA 
cali-Uned^llDU 
vamD.  ~ 


The  most  popular"Amer- 
ican  Boy"for  winter  is  the 
1 0-inch  height,  one  buckle 
and  strap,  tan  and  black, 
sizes  I  to  5  %  —$4.00. 
illustrated  in 

CATALOG  C 

and  thirty  other  styles  Menz 
"  Ease  "  and  "American  Boy" 
6  to  16-inch  heights. 

Always  look  for  the  yellow  label 
and  name  on  sole,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn't  the  genuine  Menz 
"Ease"  and  "American  Boy" 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us  at 
the  regular  retail  prices,  delivery 
charges  prepaid. 

MENZIES  SHO 
COMPANY 

Makers 
DETROIT 
MICH. 


Starting  a  wobbly  screw 


While  the 
hand 
steadies 
blade  and 
screw 

this 

knurled 

washer 


permits 

the  thumb  and  forefinger  to 
turn  the  blade  until  the  screw  is 
firmly  started.  Then  the  screw 
is  driven  home  by  turning  the 
handle.  That  is  the  special 
<c^~^       advantage  of  the 

"Yankee"  Ratchet 

"This  is 

the 
knurled 

washer" 


40c 
45c 
50c 
55c 


Screw  Driver  No.  15 

Made  in  four  iizes: 

2-  in.  Blade  .... 

3-  in.  Blade  .... 
4  in.  Blade  .... 
5-in.  Blade  .... 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

/or  "  Yankee"  No.  15. 
There  is  a  "Yankee"  tool  for  every 
need  in  driving  screws  and  drilling 
holes.  The  "Yankee"  Tool  Book, 
showing  66  different  kinds  and 
sizes,  sent  free  to  mechanic  or 
handy  man  about  the  house. 
NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia 


THE 

University  of  Chicago 

OFFERS 

350  ot  its  class-room  courses  by  corre- 
spondence. Oneinay  lakeupHighSchool 
orCollegestudies  at  almost  anypointand 
do  lialf  the  work  for  a  Bachelor  degree. 

for  Teachers,  Writers,  Hankers, 


HOME 
STUDY 

JA    Parents,  and  many  I.i  other  vocations. 

\^  TheU  of  c-DlvC>Chtcago^11-vy 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


Cour! 

Accountants,  Business  Men,  Ministers, 
Parents,  and  many  la  other  vocatk 


One  of  the  best  paid  of  all  trades.  Plumbers  are  in 
demand  everywhere  at  good  wages.  They  have  short 
hours.    Write  for  free  catalog. 

8T.  LODIS  TRADES  SCHOOL.  4442  Olive  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 

Selli.-.n  this 
Combination 
WASHINGTON  HATCHET. 

eeds  one.  Forged 
°  T00L5  IN  1  s,cc1'  Gllar:ln,eed  Durable,  l  ow 
"^^^r-^HI^'   priced.    Big  profits  to  agents. 

Sample  Free.    Write  us. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2268  Wayne  St.,  Dayton.  OUo 


AGENTS  Are  Coining  MONEY 


tugged  at  the  captain's  coat.  Ellett  shook 
his  head.  "Wait  a  minute,  Joe.  Let  'em 
fight  it  out  among  themselves."  The 
assembled  bar  was  uncharitable  enough  to 
smile.  But  the  Honorable  J.  Curtius 
proceeded  in  deadly  earnest. 

First  he  eliminated  John  Redding  and 
Judge  Dean.  "Your  suits  were  filed  on 
the  18th  and  mine  on  the  17th."  George 
Simmons  popped  up  like  a  Jack-in-the- 
box:  "  And  mine  was  filed  before  yours,  as 
proven  by  its  place  on  the  docket." 

J.  Curtius  reared  his  gangling  figure  into 
an  icy  pinnacle,  and  frosted  this  interloper. 
"Young  man,  the  law  recognizes  no  frac- 
tion of  a  day  " 

Judge  Stanley  rapped  for  order.  "  Gen- 
tlemen ,  I  am  in  doubt.  Matters  like  this  are 
between  you  and  your  client;  they  should 
be  arranged  outside  the  courtroom." 

Each  of  the  four  reluctantly  admitted 
that  he  had  not  seen  his  client  since  the 
suit  was  filed.  The  tension  became  silent 
and  acute. 

Captain  Ellett  addressed  the  court  with 
that  quizzical  smile  of  his:  "  If  your  Honor 
please,  I  think  I  can  settle- — — " 

"  Settle!"  exclaimed  the  four.  "  Settle!  " 
a  word  of  mellow  joy, .fell  like  balm  upon 
the  shysters'  souls.  In  learned  vernacular 
it  meant  that  the  corporation  was  "fixin' 
to  give  milk." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  settlement," 
responded  the  Honorable  J.  Curtius. 

"  I  demand  the  right  to  be  present  " 

"And  I." 

"And  I." 

Captain  Ellett  began  his  genial  progress 
toward  the  consultation-room,  and  the 
four  crowded  after. 

The  captain  took  a  comfortable  chair 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  himself.  Joe  Saw- 
yer sat  behind  him  with  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  the  captain,  "I 
should  like  to  be  assured  which  of  you 
represents  the  plaintiff."  The  din  broke 
out  afresh.  Ellett  put  up  both  hands.  "It 
is  no  use  trying  to  get  you  to  agree.  Mr. 
Simmons,  I  believe  you  filed  the  first  suit?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  by  which  I  acquired  the  prior 
right." 

"  Very  well,  sir;  you  brought  suit  on  the 
faith  of  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  our  general  counsel,  offering 
Noah  Mix  a  compromise." 

Simmons  nodded. 

"That  letter  bore  no  date,  because  the 
date  had  been  carefully  torn  off." 

Again  Simmons  nodded. 

"Let  me  inform  you  that  the  letter  was 
genuine,  but  it  was  written  many  years  ago 
to  the  real  Noah  Mix.  Your  client's  name 
is  Wesley  Grainger,  and  nobody  knows 
how  he  got  possession  of  that  old  letter." 

"But  the  broken  handhold,"  suggested 
Simmons. 

"  Picked  up  in  a  junk  pile.  That  negro 
never  had  a  son;  there  was  no  accident  at 
Jones'  Switch  " 

"  But  the  porter  said  " 

"His  accomplice.  They  have  played 
that  trick  fifty  times.  Sawyer,  how  many 
suits  have  we  had?" 

Joe  Sawyer  opened  a  package  and  spread 
his  papers  on  the  table  — offers  of  compro- 
mise from  lawyers,  court  summons  and  cer- 
tificates of  dismissal :  "  Here  they  are, 
forty-six  in  all." 

"Read  'em,  boys,"  said  the  captain. 
"Some  mighty  good  readin'  in  there." 

Four  lawyers  bent  over  the  table  in 
various  attitudes  of  disgust.  Ellett  puffed 
away  on  his  cigar  and  gave  them  time. 

"Simmons  honest,  how  much  did  that 
old  negro  stick  you  for  ?  "  He  shot  out  the 
question  with  such  blunt  directness  that 
Simmons  answered:  "I  loaned  him  thirty- 
five  dollars  to  bury  his  son." 

Captain  Ellett  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  "That  makes  the  forty-seventh 
funeral — not  counting  his  legs.  Mandel, 
how  much  did  you  pay  for  your  funeral?" 

Honorable  J.  Curtius  paced  the  floor, 
and  his  wrath  burst.  "It's  a  swindle,  a 
damnable  swindle.  You  should  have  ex- 
posed it,  Captain  Ellett.  It  was  your  pro- 
fessional duty,  sir.  The  ethics  of  the  bar 
demand  " 

"  Hold  on,  Mandel,  don't  tear  your  shirt. 
I  know  how  these  cases  are  worked  up." 
Captain  Ellett  looked  him  squarely  in  the 
eye.  "I  have  been  a  railroad  lawyer  for 
twenty  years,  and  Noah  Mix  gives  me  the 
most  fun  I  get  out  of  the  job.  Take  your 
medicine  like  a  man,  pay  the  costs,  and 
don't  grumble.  People  might  be  unkind 
and  laugh." 

Honorable  J.  Curtius  left  the  room,  not 
with  dignity,  but  with  emphasis.  And  he 
slammed  the  door  violently  behind  him. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Bulletin 

"THE  24-HOUR  ST.  LOUIS" 
"THE  24-HOUR  NEW  YORKER" 

The  fastest  train  service  ever  scheduled  between  New  York  and 
St.  Louis  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  Sunday, 
November  7. 

"The  24-Hour  St.  Louis"  will  leave  New  York  6.25  P.M.,  North 
Philadelphia  8.17  P.M.,  and  arrive  St.  Louis  at  5.25  P.M.  the  next 
day.  Connecting  train  will  leave  Washington  at  7.00  P.  M. ,  and  Balti- 
more 8.00  P.  M. 

"The  24-Hour  New  Yorker"  will  leave  St.  Louis  at  6.00  P.  M., 
*  and  arrive  North  Philadelphia  5.09  P.  M.,  New  York  7.00  P.  M.,  Balti- 
more 5.55  P.  M.  and  Washington  7.10  P.  M. 

These  trains  will  be  composed  of  the  highest  grade  of  Pullman 
equipment  with  all  "limited"  features.  Westward  "The  24-Hour  St. 
Louis"  will  also  carry  through  sleeping  cars  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati,  establishing  the  fastest  service  to  these  cities. 

At  New  York,  the  trains  will  connect  with  through  trains  to  and 
from  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada,  and  at  St.  Louis  with  through 
trains  to  and  from  the  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast  and  Mexico. 

In  inaugurating  24-hour  train  service  between  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  extending  its  record  for  giving  the 
traveling  public  the  best  that  can  be  furnished  by  adding  two  more  to 
the  list  of  pioneer  fast  trains. 

In  1 88 1,  it  inaugurated  "limited"  train  service  in  America  by 
establishing  "The  Pennsylvania  Limited,"  the  first  limited  train 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  on  a  schedule  of  26  hours  and  40 
minutes. 

In  1902,  it  inaugurated  regular  20-hour  train  service  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  ;  and  in  1905,  it  established  the  now  famous 
"Pennsylvania  Special"  on  its  18-hour  schedule  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


First 

Impressions 

are  always  best.  The  biggest, 
rosiest  apples  are  always  on 
lop.  The  appearance  of  all  men 
is  measured  by  that  of  the  well- 
groomed  chap.  Make  the  most 
of  yourself  and  your  oppor- 
tunities, by  improving  your 
appearance. 

Michaels-Stern 
Clothes 

mark  a  man  as  above  the  aver- 
age. They  show  his  caliber  by 
denoting  character,  refinement 
and  taste.  They  are  the  choice 
of  men  who  pick  and  choose. 
They  are  better  than  others  by 
right  of  finer  art  in  fabrics  and 
greaterdistinctiveness  in  styling. 
Thev  are  for  the  man  of  the  hour, 
who  chooses  to  claim  the  best  as 
his  own. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  find  these 
clothes  at  your  tailor 's  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  tell  you  avhere  to 
obtain  them.  We  will  also  fornvard 
our  handsome  Portfolio  of  Styles. 


1 


Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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II 


The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  a  complete,  straight- line 
keyboard,  a  removable  platen,  interchangeable  carriages,  a  gear-driven 
carriage  and  easy  erasing  facilities,  every  operation  controlled  from  the 
keyboard,  a  decimal  tabulator  and  column  finder. 

These  features  are  so  necessary  that 
other  typewriters  will  eventually  come 
to  them.  Why  not  get  the  machine  that 
has  them  now — the  Smith  Premier? 

Write  for  complete  information  to 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branches  Everywhere. 
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is  what 
makes  a 
man 
proud 
of  his 
clothes. 

It  is  the 
distin- 
guishing 
feature 
of  the 


SCHLOSS 

"CLOTHES  BEAUTIFUL" 

They  have  an  indi- 
viduality which  ap- 
peals to  men  of  good 
taste  and  good  judg- 
ment. They  cost  no 
more  than  the  ordi- 
nary if  you  insist  on 
the  Schloss  Label 
shown  above. 

OVERCOATSorSUITS 

designed  and  made 
by  Schloss,  Baltimore, 
give   a  man  distinction 

in  any  company. 

SCHLOSS  BROS.  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE 


and 


"\ — 


54th  YEAR 


Why  Don't  You  Buy 

Northern -Caught.  "From  Trapper  to  Wearer,  Direct. " 

A  lady  who  makes  a  purchase  of  Albrecht  Furs  usually 
becomes  a  permanent  customer.  This  is  significant  proof 
that  we  give  satisfaction.  It  makes  no  difference  where  you 
live —  New  York  or  California.  By  our  system  you  can  buy 
your  furs  of  us  just  as  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily as  if  you  called  at  our  store. 
Albrecht  Furs  are  made  at  Saint  Paul, 
the  heart  of  the  fur  country.  We  buy 
raw  skins  direct  from  the  trapper  and 
make  them  up  in  our  own  workrooms. 
For  fifty-four  years  we  have  been  pio- 
neers in  the  fur  trade  of  the  North- 
west. Our  styles  are  original  em- 
bodying latest  ideas  from  the 
fashion  centers  of  the  world. 

We  Illustrate  Model  69  P 
and  Duchess  Muff 

A  choice  example  of  the  animal- 
skin  models.  Prices— In  British 
Columbia  Mink,  neckpiece 
$85.00,  muff  S?5.00.  In  Japanese 
Mink,  neckpiece  $37.00,  muff 
$30.00.  InOndatra<River)Mink, 
neckpiece  $17.00,  muff  $15.00.  In 
Ermine,  neckpiece  $85.00,  muff 
$85.00.  Sent  express  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  You  take  no 
risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Hundreds  of 
other  attractive  styles  in  Fur 
Garments,  Neckwear,  and  Muffs 
are  shown  in  our  beautifully 
illustrated 

68  Page  Catalog  No.  25 
Sent  on  request  for  4c  in  Btamps 

Most  complete  and  authorita- 
tive fur-fashion  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Colored  plates  of  furs, 
with  names,  full  descriptions,  wear- 
ing properties  and  other  valuable 
information.     Simple  instructions  for  I 
home  measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON,  Sixth  and  Minnesota  Sts.,  Station  P.St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PARKER'S  Arctic  Socks 


Registered  in  U. 
Patent  Office. 


Healthful  for  bed- 
mber,  bath  and 
1  sick-room.  Worn  in 
rubber  boots,  absorb 
perspiration.  Made  of 
knitted  fabric,  lined 
with  soft  white  wool 
fleece.  Sold  in  all  sizes 
bv  dealers  or  by  mail,  25c  a 
pair.  Parker  pays  postage.  Catalogue  free.  Look  for  Parker 's  name  in 
everypair.  J  .H.  Parker  Co. ,  Dept.  57,25  JameB  St., Maiden,  MasB. 

Lots  of  Fun  for  a  Dime  Fits  roof  o!  mouth,  always  invisible, 
greatest  thing  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify 
Ventriloquist's  Double  Throat  your  friends.  Sing  like  a 
canary  ;  whine  like  a  puppy ;  crow  like  a  rooster ;  meowlike  a 
BunL  ca*  am'  imitate  birds  and  beasts  of  field  and  forest.  Loads  of 
jSjjSffl  Fun.  Wonderful  invention.  Thousandssold.  Priceonly  10c.  4 

for25cori2for50c.  Double  Throat  Co.,  Dept. 27,  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


THE  FRONT 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Stetson's  first  reply  was:    "Don't  let 

Carte  fool  you.    Mr.   "—mentioning 

the  manager  I  have  referred  to — "has  se- 
cured the  opera,  and  Carte  is  only  playing 
you  against  him." 

Again  I  cabled  back,  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  and  telling  him  I  was 
sure  of  my  position. 

Again  he  answered:  "What  is  Carte 
feeding  you  on  over  there?  He  can't  fool 
me.   Better  quit  and  come  home." 

My  twenty-four  hours  were  fast  passing 
away,  and  I  began  to  lose  patience  with 
Stetson  when  I  saw  such  a  good  chance  slip- 
ping away.  I  finally  wired:  "I  can  close 
contract  in  five  minutes  if  you  will  open 
the  time.  Answer  yes  or  no."  That 
brought  a  quick  reply  from  Stetson  of 
"All  right,"  and  in  ten  minutes  after  the 
receipt  of  the  cable  I  had  the  contracts 
signed. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Carte  awaiting  the  reply  from  Stetson  the 
boy  came  in  with  a  card  for  Mr.  Carte 
bearing  the  name  of  the  New  York  mana- 
ger. He  evidently  was  tired  of  waiting  to 
hear  from  Carte  and  concluded  to  call  him- 
self. He  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  Carte,  and 
the  next  day  after  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Stetson  had  procured  the  opera 
I  met  the  manager  and  he  immediately 
began  to  berate  me  for  stealing  the  opera 
from  him.  My  answer  was:  "Well,  I  don't 
know  how  Stetson  arranged  the  time,  but  he 
did  and  cabled  over  last  night  closing  it. 
Do  you  know,  I  feel  pretty  sore  about  this  ? 
Here  I  come  over  to  do  business  for  Stetson, 
and  he  goes  to  work  and  cables  over  and 
closes  a  contract  himself." 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  something,"  said 

Mr.  ;  "I'll  get  even  with  him.   I  am 

going  to  produce  the  opera  with  my  own 
company  before  Carte  can  do  it,  and  then 
Stetson  will  wish  he  had  left  it  alone.  I  am 
now  going  to  Paris  to  get  the  costumes." 

Plots  and  Counterplots 

Bidding  him  good-by  as  he  started  for 
the  railway  station,  I  immediately  set  out 
to  find  Carte.  His  idea  of  office  hours  was 
to  close  up  about  three  and  go  off  for  the 
afternoon  for  pleasure.  So  I  had  to  journey 
post-haste  down  to  his  summer-place  on  the 
Thames  to  find  him.  On  arriving  there  and 

telling  him  what  Mr.  had  told  me,  we 

hastened  back  to  London  and  immediately 
began  work  to  circumvent  the  New  York 
manager. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  sent 
for  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  and  plans 
completed  to  put  immediately  in  rehearsal 
a  company  intended  for  America. 

Meanwhile,  Carte  could  not  understand 
how  the  New  York  manager  could  get  The 
Mikado  score,  as  the  music  had  not  as  yet 
been  published.  He  learned  the  method 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  One  after- 
noon Carte  received  an  anonymous  letter 
saying  that  if  he  would  send  one  shilling 
by  mail  to  a  certain  post-office  address  the 
receiver  would  give  him  some  information 
that  would  prove  of  value  to  him. 

The  money  was  sent  and  the  reply  came 
that  if  he  would  watch  in  the  gallery  of  the 
theater  he  would  find  two  persons  making 
notes  of  the  music  and  sketching  the  cos- 
tumes and  make-up  of  the  people  on  the 
stage.  A  watch  was  set,  and  both  culprits 
were  caught.  They  were  put  through  what 
might  be  called  the  third  degree,  and  on 
being  threatened  with  prosecution,  which 
in  England  meant  a  long  term  in  prison  for 
their  offense,  they  finally  confessed  that 
they  were  engaged  by  a  certain  publishing 
firm  in  New  York  to  do  the  work  they  were 
caught  at.  On  promise  of  not  being  prose- 
cuted they  agreed  not  to  inform  their  prin- 
cipals of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  found 
out,  but  to  go  on  with  the  copying  of  the 
music,  telling  the  agent  of  the  American 
firm  that  they  could  copy  only  a  little  at  a 
time,  but  as  fast  as  a  sheet  was  completed 
they  would  mail  it  to  New  York. 

To  this  arrangement  there  was  a  string, 
and  that  was  that  after  copying  a  page  of 
the  music,  note  for  note,  they  were  to  break 
off  into  some  other  tune  like  Hail!  Columbia 
or  Star-Spangled  Banner,  so  that  the  music 
would  be  confusing,  and  thus  the  plans  for 
an  early  production  would  be  delayed. 

In  the  mean  time  three  distinct  com- 
panies were  put  in  rehearsal  at  the  Savoy, 
Carte's  theater,  and  the  scene  plots  of  the 


its 


Weekly 


CATALOGUE 


Variety  in  styles,  sameness  in  high  quality  of  ma- 
terial and  comfort  due  to  Ralston  anatomical  lasts 
and  peculiar  five-layered  sole  construction.  This 
accounts  for  Ralston  popularity  with  all  men. 
There's  everything  from  the  "snappy' 
models  for  the  college  man  to  the  less 
extreme  but  distinctive  models  for  the 
business  and  professional  man. 

Always  graceful,  always  becoming, 
'/      always  comfortable. 

If  you  have  no  decided  prefer- 
ence for  a  particular  style  of  shoe, 
and  want  general  satisfaction  for 
all  kinds  of  street  or  dress  wear,  ask 
any  Ralston  dealer  for 


Stock  No.  132 

Gun  Metal  Blucher,  Solace  Last 

Ralston 
Health  Shoemakers 

985  Main  Street 
Campello  (Brockton) 
Mass. 


Send  for  Ralston  Book, 
AUTHORITY  STYLES 
Fall  and  Winter,  FREE 

Shows  proper 
footwear  for  all 
occasions  for  men 
and  women. 

Where  we  have  no  agent 
t..  e  sell  direct  and  guarantee 
sntisf  action  or  money  refunded 
(only  25c.  extra  for  delivery). 
Write  today. 


ANOTHER  ONE  NEXT  WEEK 


Copyrighted  1909 


It  Holds  the  World's  Record 


1910 
Twin  Cylinder 
&A  Horsepower 
Bosch  magneto 
Vbelt 
Standard  color,  gray 
$300 
F.  O.  B.  Toledo 


YALE 


Twin  Cylinder 
6V2  H.  P. 


Twelve  months  ago  we  began  to  work  on  the 
most  wonderful  motor  cycle  the  world  has  ever 
seen  —  the  1910  twin  cylinder  Yale. 

All  year  long  the  facilities  of  the  largest  and 
finest  motor  cycle  plant  in  America  were 
focused  on  the  production  of  a  model  which 
should  set  a  high  water  mark  in  motor  cycle 
construction. 

Meanwhile  the  1909  Yale  was  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it. 

In  the  most  terrific  test  of  endurance  ever  held 
—  the  600  mile  Chicago  run  —  three  Yale  riders 
set  a  new  world's  record  and  carried  off  the 
silver  cup. 

With  seals  unbroken  on  motor,  spark  plugs, 
carburetor  and  battery  box,  all  three  Yale  riders 
came  through  with  perfect  scores. 

In  the  300  mile  endurance  run  at  Philadelphia 
against  43  starters — twin  and  single  cylinder  — 
the  Yale  again  came  through  with  perfect  scores. 


-1910 

V  or  flat  belt— $200  F. O.B.Toledo.    Herz  magneto,  extra.  $35 


On  August  10-11  in  the  F.  A.  M.  380  mile  run 
from  Cleveland  to  Indianapolis,  this  triumph 
was  repeated  without  a  single  stop  for  trouble 
or  adjustment. 

So,  in  building  the  two  new  1910  Yale  models  -» 
single  cylinder  and  twin  cylinder  — we  had 
the  advantage  not  only  of  ten  years  motor 
cycle  experience,  and  the  finest  plant  in  ex- 
istence —  but  the  most  wonderful  season's  per- 
formance on  record. 

You've  never  ridden  or  seen  a  motor  cycle  which 
will  compare  with  the  two  1910  Yale  models. 

The  twin  cylinder  is  good  for  65  miles  an  hour  — 
50  miles  an  hour  is  easy  for  the  single 

Endurance  is  the  one  great  test  of  efficiency 
—  and  on  that  score  the  Yale  holds  the 
world's  record. 

If  you  will  sign  and  send  the  coupon    ^  The 
at  once,  you'll  see  that  the  Yale  is   J?  Consolidated 
supreme  on  every  other  point  as     Ar  M  - 
#   Manufact  g  to. 

Room  for  a  few  hustling  es-  1702  Fernwood  Ave. 

tablished  dealers.  ^  1°™°.  Ohio 

i        //    Send  the  1910  Yale 
The  Consolidated       J?    literature  to 

Manufacturing 
Company 

1702  Fernwood 
Avenue 
TOLEDO 
OHIO 


City 
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Fancy 

Hat  Bands 

AT  the  game — around  the  cam- 
ZA  pus  —  put  enthusiasm  into 
your  hat  with  a  "Wick" 
Band.  It  helps  College  and  Class 
and  Fraternity  spirit  to  have  all 
the  fellows  show  their  colors.  The 
Wick  Band,  remember.  Every 
Band  marked  with  the  Wick  Label. 
Your  guarantee  of  correct  colors 
that  will  not  fade,  of  heavy  silk 
ribbon,  of  good  taste. 

1000  Combinations 

25  Cents  and  50  Cents 

Wick  of  Philadelphia  is  Hat  Band 
Authority  to  the  leading  colleges, 
schools,  fraternities,  clubs  —  the 
well-dressed  men  everywhere.  He 
brings  out  scores  of  exclusive  pat- 
terns and  colorings  every  season  — 
the  fashion  colors  to  match  the 
new  suitings  and  haberdashery.  Your 
hatter  and  haberdasher  are  showing  the 
new  "  Wick  "  creations.    Or  write 

Wick,  Philadelphia 

enclose  25  or  50  cents  and  name  your 
preferred  colors.  He'll  send  you  the 
latest  pattern. 

Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  726  Market  St.,  Phila. 


"N  F  10"  Shoe  Laces 
won't  break 


~1 


during  6  months  of  wear.  They 
stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to  the  foot 
without  breaking,  and  on  top  of 
that  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

Another  great  thing  about  them  is  the 
patented  tip  that  won't  come  off,  and  is  ab- 
solutely fast  in  color. 

"N F10"  aremadeof  highest-grade  long- 
fibre  Sea  Island  cotton,  especially  processed. 
They  are  tubular  — pressed  flat— and  won't 
come  untied. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine,  look 
for  the  sealed  box  and  see  that  "JV  F  JO" 
is  stamped  on  the  tips  of  the  laces. 

10  Cents  per  pair — black  and  tan.  in  four  lengths, 
for  men's   and   women's  high  shoes.  Sold 
only  in   sealed  boxes.     At  all  shoe  and 
'Iry-goods  stores,  and  haberdashers. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
price,   if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you. 


c*e=> 


To. 


Write  today 
for  illustrated  book- 
let about  ".V  F  10"  and 
r  other  laces,  including  the. V/r- 
fashond  Patented  Laces  for  oxfords. 
Nufashortd  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  A,  Reading,  Pa. 


Antiseptic 

MOUTHPIECE 


I 


'  HERE'S  TO 
VOUR  GOOD 
HEALTH" 

Made  of  clean,  clear,  vitri- 
fied glass,  with  no  dark  re- 
cesses  where  disease 
germs  may  gather.  The 
medicated  air  filter  pre- 
vents the  accumulation 
of  dust  and  germs  in  the  transmitter  and 
keepsthemouthpieceantiseptic  at  all  times. 

Now  used  in  prominent  hotels,  ho-spitals,  factories, 
offices  and  homes,  and  indorsed  by  leading  physiciaDs. 

TLC\  cents  each,  complete,  by  mail  pre- 
*JvJ  paid.  Send  money  order  or  2  cent 
stamps.   Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

MAXIM  SPECIALTY  CO.,  12  Waverly  Place,  New  York 

Live  agents  wanted  everyzvhere. 


opera  sent  over  to  Stetson,  who  had  been 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  with  in- 
structions to  have  the  scenery  prepared, 
but  to  observe  the  utmost  secrecy. 

Ten  days  previous  to  the  time  it  was 
intended  to  open  in  New  York  the  three 
companies,  which  had  been  in  constant 
rehearsal,  were  notified  to  be  in  Liverpool 
with  their  necessary  baggage;  there  they 
would  be  informed  as  to  their  ultimate 
destination. 

The  plans  all  worked  out  beautifully  and 
the  company  arrived  unheralded  in  New 
York,  ready  to  give  the  performance,  before 
any  one  was  aware  that  they  had  sailed. 

The  engagement  of  The  Mikado  netted 
Stetson  some  forty  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  more  than  half  lost  on  his  taking  over 
the  Standard  Theater  for  the  season  in 
order  to  play  the  attractions  he  had  pre- 
viously booked  at  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
three  papers  dealing  with  the  early  days  of  the 
drama  in  America.  The  third  will  be  published 
shortly. 

WHY  IS 
A  FREIGHT  RATE? 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

and  docks  they  can,  in  a  measure,  control 
water  traffic.  It  is  said  that  practically 
all  landings  on  the  Mississippi  above  New 
Orleans,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
minor  places,  are  controlled  by  railroads, 
with  the  result  that  river  traffic  is  com- 
paratively small.  Yet  the  railroad  freight 
rates  along  the  Mississippi  have  to  be  kept 
low,  compared  with  those  where  water  com- 
petition does  not  exist;  else  river  traffic 
would  be  developed  in  spite  of  the  control 
of  wharves  by  the  railway  lines. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  practically  the  only 
deep-water  wharves  not  under  the  control 
—direct  or  otherwise— of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  are  those  owned  by  the 
public  at  San  Francisco,  although  Los 
Angeles  is  now  engaged  in  a  battle  to  wrest 
many  miles  of  water-front  from  the  control 
of  corporations.  The  latter  city,  also,  is 
preparing  to  spend  ten  million  dollars  in 
building  a  municipal  harbor. 

Yet,  even  the  control  of  Pacific  Coast 
harbors  does  not  entirely  eliminate  water 
competition  around  Cape  Horn  or  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  the  Tehuante- 
pec  route  in  Mexico.  The  result  is  that  the 
railroads  are  compelled  to  give  much 
cheaper  rates  between  the  East  and  Pacific 
Coast  terminals  than  between  interior 
points  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
the  East.  In  fact,  to  many  of  the  latter 
points  the  rates  from  the  East  are  the 
Pacific  terminal  rates  plus  the  local  rate 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  back  to  the  interior 
—and  the  latter  are  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear."  In  fact,  the  rate  to  some  interior 
points  is  even  higher  than  that.  A  Utah 
cattleman  discovered  last  summer  that 
he  could  ship  his  cattle  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Los  Angeles  and  then  ship  them  back 
over  the  same  track  and  on  to  the  East  for 
less  money  than  he  could  ship  them  direct 
from  Utah. 

The  railroads  are  accused  of  exercising 
a  considerable  degree  of  control  over  exist- 
ing steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  if  rates  were  made  too  high  it  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  compet- 
ing lines.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  control- 
ling interest  in  the  Pacific  Mail  line  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco  is  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific;  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Panama  route  are 
of  little  consequence  as  competitors  of  the 
railroads  in  transcontinental  traffic.  The 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  asking  the 
Government  to  maintain  a  Federal  steam- 
ship line  on  the  Pacific  similar  to  that 
plying  between  New  York  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Such  a  line,  they  point  out,  would 
give  the  Government's  line  on  the  Atlantic 
much  traffic  eastbound  from  Panama, 
whereas  now  its  ships  return  to  New  York 
in  ballast. 

The  bulk  of  water  freight  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  has  been 
carried,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  line  by  way  of  the 
Tehuantepec  National  Railroad  across 
southern  Mexico.  The  trip  is  made  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  which  is  as  quick 
as  the  railroads  make  it  on  an  average — 
much  speedier,  in  fact,  than  the  railroads 
can  make  in  times  of  traffic  congestion. 
Water  competition,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vail on  such  perishable  freight  as  citrus 
fruit,  for  that  cannot  be  handled  by  ship 


Highest  Type  of  Hat  and  Man 

The  above  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  President 
Roosevelt's  hand  with  his  Knox  Hat  in  it  as  he  waved 
Godspeed  from  the  deck  of  the  yacht  Algonquin  on 
Dec.  16,  1907,  to  the  American  Battleship  fleet  as  it 
started  on  its  wonderful  trip  around  the  world  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Evans,  in  the  presence  of  fifty 
thousand  cheering  Americans. 

This  remarkable  photograph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
hangs  over  the  desk  of  Colonel  E.  M.  Knox  in  the  Knox 
Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York. 

An  exact  reproduction  would  appear  but  for  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  ex-President  that  his  picture  be  kept 
out  of  advertisements. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  always  had  the  best  of  everything. 


The  Carbo-Magnetic  Razor 
20,000  for  Free  Trial 


"  The  blade  with  the  Carbo-edge"  is  su- 
perior to  any  steel  razor  ever  made,  whether 
the  standard  hollow-ground  or  the  "wafer" 
blade  of  the  "safety." 

To  prove  it  we  are  distributing  20,000 
Carbo-Magnetic 


Ask  your  dealer  today  for  a  Carbo- 
Magnetic  on  our  30- 
Day  FreeTrial  Plan. 
If  you  ask  us  for  it 
you  can  also  get, 


Can  be  made  into 
a  "  Safety  " 


Carbo-Magnetic 
Electro-Carbonized 


Razors  on  30 
days'  trial  with- 
out asking  you 
for  payment  of  a  penny.  The  Carbo- 
Magnetic  Razor  is  not  tempered  in  uneven 
fire  heat,  but  by  means  of  a  secret  electric 
process  at  an  even  temperature— and  at 
the  same  instant  the  steel  is  carbonized 
in  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  dia- 
monds have  been  produced. 

The  result  is  the  hardest  cutting-edge 
known  to  science  —  a  blade  that  we  guar- 
antee for  a  lifetime  of  perfect  wear — no 
honing— no  grinding. 

Test  the  C  a  r  bo- M  a  g  n  e  t  i  c— get  the 
razor  and  try  it  for  yourself 
without  the  risk  of  a  penny 
—  take  it  home  and  enjoy 
with  it  30  of  the  closest. 


free,  a  safety  guard  that  can  be  snapped  on 
or  oflf  in  a  moment.    You  thus  have  at 


30  Shaves 
Free 


smoothest,  speediest  shaves  you  ever  had 
—  then  take  your  choice  of  returning  the 
razor  or  paying  for  it. 


Me  Blade  with  (he  CarJboSdge 


Price,  full  concave  $2.50,  double  concave  $3.f> 

30  Day  Free  Trial  Coupon 

Name    - 

Address   

Carbo-Magnetic  Legal  Guarantee 

We  aeree  to  be  legally  responsible  to^  the  party 
whose  name  appears  above  lor  ever,"  promise  niade  in 
this  advertisement.  Tear  out  this  coupon  now  —  take 
it  to  your  dealer  —  if  the  first  one  you  2°  to  cannot 
supply  you.  write  his  name  below,  then  forward  this 
coupon  to  us.  and  we  will  see  that  a  Carbo-Maffnctic  is 
delivered  to  you  on  3C  Days'  Free  Trial. 

My  Dealer  _   

GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS.  476  BfMdwa,.  New  York 


for  FREE 

CATALOGUE 


FASTEST— SAFEST  GUN  EVER  MADE 
SIX  SHOTS  IN  FOUR  SECONDS.  Perfect  hammerless  non-clog- 
gintc  action.  24  to  32  in.  GENUINE  IMPORTED  DAMASCUS 
BARREL.  FULL  length  top  rib  makes  quick  sighting  automatic  Hinged  breech 
block  —  solid  steel  wall  always  between  shell  and  shooter.  Easy  take-down  with- 
out tools.  Bore.  gauge  and  drop  of  stock  optional.  NO  EXTRA  CBLARGE  FOR 
ANT  FEATURE  NAMED.  Don't  buy  until  yon  see  our  FREE  BOOK  describing  this  pump  gun  and  our  inperb  lice 
of  singles  and  doubles  THE  UNION  FIRE  ARMS  CO..  313  Auburndale.  TOLEDO.  O. 
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You  Can  Save 
From  $5  to  $40 

Our  direct-from-factory-to-you  selling  plan 
means  a  saving  of  from  $5  to  $40  for  our 
customers. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  152.  Look  over  our 
prices  and  compare  them  with  others.  That's 
all  the  proof  you  need. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  many  in  your  own  town.  _  Ask  their 
owners.  Thousands  have  written  us  that 
there's  nothing  like  the  Kalamazoo — anywhere 
at  any  price. 

We  make  buying  and  paying  easy  and  con- 
venient. Our  catalog  tells  just  how  to  know 
a  good  stove  when  you  see  it  and  use  it.  We 
sell  for  cash  or  we  open  charge  accounts  with  all 
responsible  people.  We  make  all  kinds  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  purposes  and  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  You  can  select  your  stove  from  the  cata- 
log and  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

You  know  the  reputation  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stove.  You  know  the  standing  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Besides — you  are  given 
360  days  to  test  your  stove.  Your  money  back 
if  the  Kalamazoo  is  not  just  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You" 

TRADE     MARK.  REGISTERED- 


GET  A  DIAMOND  at  a 


Special 

Discount 


Send  today  for  Special  Dis- 
;ount  Sheet  and  Price  List, 
together  with  complete  Geo. 
n.  Marshall   catalog,  quoting 
our  choicest  qualities.    You  may 
urprised  at  these  discounts  on 


rarest  values. 


Guaranteed  Quality 


■very  Marshall  diamond  covered  by  a  signed 
guarantee  of  weight,  quality  and  price.  This 
signed  guarantee  is  backed  by  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  the  business,  Geo.  E.  Marshall  (Inc.).  No  one 
could  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  "commercial  white"  dia- 
mond when  a  genuine  Marshall  **F  "  Grade  can  be  obtained— 
and  at  these  special  discounts. 

MARSHALL'S 
"F"  GRADE 

"F"irst  and  finest  grade—  has  for 
years  been  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  peerless  quality  among 
jewelers  and  diamond  experts. 

For  instance,  this  perfect  sol- 
itaire ring,  a  diamond  perfect  in 
cut,  perfect  in  color,  of  rare  scin- 
tillating beauty  — $46.00  — $4.60  a 
month  or  S#  off  for  all  cash.  Sent  on  approval,  not  a  cent  down. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  /* 

PRICE  LIST  and 
SPECIAL  DIS- 
COUNT SHEET. 

Be  sure  to  get  this 
catalog  and  discount 
sheetand  ourapproval- 
shipment  offer  before 
you  buy  a  diamond  or 
jewelry.  Write  today. 


Send  name  and  ^  .  - 

address  on  ^ *  1 

Coupon-  ojX", 

that  is  C%o* 


Geo. E. Marshall! Inc.)  ,>"V"?- °\<$> 
103  State  Street      V  <*  > \e*#\  9V* 
Dept.  4017  Xt^-G^SfP*' 
Chicago.  >»c°v^.^VV 


because  of  the  necessity  of  transferring  it 
across  the  isthmus.  Besides,  the  railroads 
handle  fruit  by  fast  freight  from  the  trees 
to  New  York  in  fourteen  days. 

Though  the  rate  on  iron  pipe  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Los  Angeles  is  $10  a  ton,  the  rate 
paid  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination 
is  $13.  The  reason  is  that  the  pipe  originates 
in  Pittsburgh  territory,  and  it  costs  $3 
a  ton  to  ship  it  from  Pittsburgh  to  tide- 
water and  place  it  on  board  ship.  Rail- 
roads, therefore,  are  able  to  obtain  a  much 
higher  rate  on  traffic  between  points  away 
from  the  two  coasts  than  they  can  on  traffic 
that  goes  from  coast  to  coast,  although  the 
latter  distance  is  much  the  greater. 

Railroad  men  assert  that  there  is  little 
margin  of  profit  in  the  rates  they  are  com- 
pelled to  make  to  meet  water  competition, 
and  the  assertion  probably  is  correct  in 
some  instances.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  do 
they  attempt  to  carry  business  that  does 
not  pay  them  ? 

But  it  does  pay,  in  a  way,  even  if  it  does 
not  yield  a  profit,  paradoxical  as  the  state- 
ment may  seem.  If  the  railroads  did  not 
carry  this  competitive  traffic  the  rates  to 
interior  points  would  have  to  be  much 
higher,  it  is  asserted. 

There  are  certain  fixed  expenses  that 
must  be  met  by  a  railroad,  whether  traffic 
is  heavy  or  light.  The  roadbed  and  equip- 
ment must  be  maintained,  interest  on 
bonds  must  be  met,  taxes  must  be  paid, 
and  the  salaries  of  officers  remain  the  same. 
Of  course,  the  wages  of  trainmen  and 
freight  handlers  and  the  cost  of  fuel  to  pull 
trains  are  lessened  if  traffic  is  light,  but  not 
the  other  items. 

The  Traffic  Man's  Bookkeeping 

Suppose  a  certain  commodity  is  shipped 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  which 
the  rate  is  $1  a  hundred  pounds,  made  to 
meet  water  competition,  although  the 
actual  cost  of  carrying  the  traffic  is  $1.20, 
half  of  which  is  the  cost  of  handling  the 
freight  and  the  other  half  is  the  cost  of 
fixed  expenses,  salaries  and  maintenance. 
The  $1  rate  would  pay  the  cost  of  carrying 
and  forty  cents  toward  the  fixed  expenses. 
At  Chicago  another  shipment  of  the  same 
commodity  is  picked  up,  consigned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  although  the  distance  is 
only  half  as  great  the  rate  is  $1.50.  The 
cost  of  handling  this  shipment  is  $1,  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  fifty  cents  profit.  Twenty 
cents  of  that  amount,  however,  must  go  to 
pay  the  deficit  on  the  New  York-San  Fran- 
cisco shipment,  actually  leaving  only  thirty 
cents  to  apply  on  surplus  and  dividends. 
The  percentage  of  gain  and  loss  in  this 
example  are  excessive,  but  they  are  given 
thus  to  make  the  principle  plain. 

It  really  does  not  look  right  to  carry  the 
New  York-San  Francisco  shipment  at  a  loss 
and  compel  the  Salt  Lake  consumer  to 
make  up  the  difference ;  and  the  fact  that 
interior  cities  apparently  are  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
source  of  much  complaint. 

But  suppose  the  railroads  should  with- 
draw the  low  rate  on  the  San  Francisco 
business  and  allow  it  to  go  by  water.  The 
Pacific  Coast  would  get  its  freight  at  the 
same  rate,  but  the  railroads  would  lose  that 
much  gross  revenue.  Their  fixed  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  salaries 
would  continue  just  the  same,  and  they 
would  lose  the  forty  cents  which  the  San 
Francisco  traffic  contributed  toward  these 
items.  That  forty  cents  would  have  to  be 
made  up  on  the  Salt  Lake  business. 

The  business  interests  of  Spokane  pro- 
tested to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion concerning  an  apparent  discrimination 
of  this  kind  in  favor  of  Seattle.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  a  few  months 
ago,  decided  that  the  theory  of  Pacific 
terminal  rates  was  entirely  justifiable;  but 
it  also  decided  that  the  Northwestern  roads 
were  making  too  great  a  profit,  and  that 
Spokane  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  decrease 
accordingly. 

Now,  some  transcontinental  traffic  men 
are  watching  with  considerable  anxiety  the 
progress  of  digging  a  certain  ditch  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  for  when  it  is 
completed  and  ships  are  able  to  go  direct 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  without 
the  long  journey  around  Cape  Horn  water 
competition  will  still  further  decrease 
rates.  The  Spokane  decision  allowed  them 
to  bring  forward  a  new  basis  for  rates. 

"We  will,"  they  said  in  effect,  "readjust 
all  Spokane  rates  on  a  basis  of  water  com- 
petition.   We  will  take  75  per  cent  of  the 

E resent  rail  rates  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
oard  to  Seattle,  and  add  to  them  the  local 
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rate  from  Seattle  back  to  Spokane.  This 
we  will  establish  as  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Spokane.  Where  a  commodity  is  manu- 
factured on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  is 
not  produced  in  Chicago  territory,  we  will 
absorb  the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  Chi- 
cago. Where  a  commodity  is  manufactured 
more  cheaply  in  the  East  than  in  Chi- 
cago we  will  deduct  from  the  through  rate 
enough  to  equalize  commercial  conditions." 

This  announcement  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  sit  up  and 
take  notice;  for  not  only  Spokane  but 
many  other  interior  cities  are  asking  reduc- 
tions, and  the  entire  West  is  interested  in 
this  adjustment  of  rates. 

Pacific  Coast  cities,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  water  competition  and  its  low  rates, 
sell  goods  throughout  the  inter-mountain 
territory  in  competition  with  Eastern  com- 
mercial centers.  They  discovered  that 
such  a  readjustment  of  rates  as  had  been 
suggested  for  Spokane  would  shut  them 
out  of  this  territory.  Similarly,  it  would 
shut  out  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  other 
words,  the  railroads  proposed  to  build  up 
commerce  between  the  interior  points, 
where  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
would  not  affect  them,  and  then  by 
maintaining  high  local  rates  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  they  might  be  able 
to  maintain  their  traffic  against  water  com- 
petition. The  effect,  the  business  interests 
of  the  coast  cities  asserted,  would  be  to 
build  a  commercial  wall  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior.  * 

Certain  Spokane  interests  also  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proposed  new  basis,  for 
they  had  obtained  low  commodity  rates 
on  some  lines  of  business  which  would  be 
increased  on  the  new  basis. 

The  Value  of  Waterways 

Freight  rates  make  cities.  Places  which 
through  natural  advantages  or  by  arbitrary 
rulings  are  made  basing  points  and  given 
even  slight  concessions  in  rates  become 
commercial  centers. 

Years  ago  Cairo,  Illinois,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  River,  was  the  natural  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  Arkansas  lumber 
traffic  going  to  the  east  and  north.  Lum- 
ber was  brought  there  and  graded,  and 
then  shipped  on.  Cairo  had  a  promising 
future  as  a  lumber-distributing  point. 

Railroads  passing  through  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  desiring  this  lumber  traffic, 
made  a  through  rate  on  lumber  from  the 
mills  in  the  forests  to  northern  and  east- 
ern cities  which  was  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  local  rates  that  were  charged  by  way 
of  Cairo.  The  lumber  was  allowed  to  be 
yarded  and  graded  at  Memphis,  and  the 
through  rate  was  from  one  to  three  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  less  than  by  the  Cairo 
route. 

This  slight  concession  to  Memphis  made 
little  difference  to  the  consumer.  It  did 
not  affect  the  price  of  lumber  in  any  great 
degree,  but  it  was  a  great  thing  for  Mem- 
phis. That  city  today  is  the  largest  whole- 
sale hardwood  market  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  population  of  more  than  100,000, 
much  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  lumber 
industry.  Cairo,  notwithstanding  its  natu- 
rally advantageous  location,  has  only  about 
12,000  population. 

The  opening  of  the  rivers  and  the  devel- 
opment of  inland  waterways  for  an  en- 
larged commerce  are  urged  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
European  countries  afford  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  along  this  line. 
It  is  argued  that  this  would  not  necessarily 
work  a  hardship  on  the  railroads,  for  the 
time  is  coming  rapidly  when  the  railroads 
will  not  be  able  to  handle  all  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  When  that  times  comes, 
say  the  waterway  enthusiasts,  the  railways 
can  carry  the  high-class  traffic  which  pays 
high  rates,  while  the  low-class  business, 
such  as  coal  and  lumber,  can  go  by  water, 
effecting  an  economic  saving. 

It  is  certain  that  the  average  man  in 
the  inland  states  who  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  water  transportation  little 
realizes  its  benefits.  Commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  grown  tremendously  in 
recent  years  and  has  been  a  considerable 
factor  in  building  up  Chicago  as  the  great 
distributing  center  of  the  Central  West. 
If  it  is  practicable  to  develop  the  inland 
waterways  commercially  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  interior  territory  cannot  be 
foretold.  Doubtless  it  would  cause  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  railway-rate  situation, 
but  the  brainy  men  who  run  the  railroads 
and  develop  their  traffic  would  find  a  way 
to  keep  their  rails  from  rusting. 
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THE  LOSING  GAME 

( Continued  from  Page  1 7) 

a  share.  That  day  Mr.  Barlow— far  from 
drawing  out  the  nine  thousand  dollars  of 
accumulated  profits  which  had  been  his 
two  days  before— wired  in  six  thousand 
dollars  fresh  money  to  keep  good  his  mar- 
gins. Early  in  the  day  margin  money 
poured  in  from  the  other  offices.  Very 
often  the  new  margin  was  exhausted  and 
the  money  lost  before  it  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  wire  to  headquarters.  As  the 
panic  developed  its  full  intensity  nearly 
every  one  of  the  country  bulls  succumbed. 
Only  a  very  few— who,  like  Mr.  Barlow, 
could  instantly  command  a  considerable 
sum  in  ready  cash— kept  good  their  mar- 
gins. By  one  o'clock  the  country  sheets 
of  the  bucketshop  were  practically  clean  of 
stocks;  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid 
in  for  margins  and  all  the  accumulated 
winnings  belonged  to  the  company. 

At  that  hour  Pound  put  on  his  hat  and 
stepped  briskly  to  the  street.  He  had 
waited  barely  a  minute  on  the  flagging 
when  a  carriage  drew  up  to  the  curb. 
Pound  gave  a  direction  to  the  driver  and 
entered  the  vehicle.  Within  sat  Emma, 
and  at  her  feet  stood  a  stout  leather  bag. 
Agreeably  to  Pound's  direction  the  car- 
riage drew  up  before  a  department  store, 
which  he  entered,  carrying  the  stout  bag. 
But  he  walked  directly  through  the  estab- 
lishment and  down  to  the  Norse  National 
Bank.  There  he  conferred  with  the 
cashier  a  few  moments.  That  official  con- 
ducted him  to  the  empty  directors'-room. 
About  five  minutes  later  he  emerged, 
retraced  his  course  to  the  department  store, 
came  out  on  the  other  side  and  reentered 
the  carriage.  He  had  first  picked  up  the 
black  bag  with  an  easy  motion,  as  one  lifts 
a  light  object.  But  when  he  set  it  down 
again  at  Emma's  feet  it  seemed  heavy. 

"  Don't  lose  it,"  he  said  jocularly.  "  It's 
the  best  baggage  we've  ever  had." 

He  left  the  carriage  a  block  from  the 
office  and  walked  back.  When  he  entered 
the  office-boy  told  him  that  Mr.  Lansing 
had  been  hanging  to  the  private  telephone 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  and  ringing  the 
bell  every  other  minute.  Pound  went  in 
and  took  up  the  receiver. 

"This  is  Mr.  Pound,"  he  said  sharply. 
"  Now,  see  here,  Lansing,  I'm  not  going  to 
be  bothered  this  way.  I've  told  you  I'm 
busy.  When  I  have  that  statement  ready 
I'll  send  it  over  to  you.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  from  you  again  until  I  do  send  it. 
I've  got  something  else  to  do.  In  fact, 
I'm  going  to  disconnect  the  telephone," 
with  which  grossly-discourteous  speech  he 
put  the  receiver  on  the  desk  and  walked 
out. 

Thj  stock  market  closed  in  New  York  at 
two  o'clock,  St.  Paul  time,  but  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  quotations  continued  to  come 
in.  The  trade  had  been  so  enormous  that 
the  wires  could  not  keep  up  with  it.  The 
quotation  man,  ready  to  drop  from  weari- 
ness, was  just  thankfully  writing  "  Closed" 
on  the  blackboard,  when  Mr.  Lansing 
entered  very  briskly,  dabbing  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow  with  a  fine  cambric 
handkerchief.  He  came  with  such  haste, 
in  fact,  that  a  crossings  policeman  was 
minded  to  arrest  the  chauffeur  until  he  saw 
the  occupants  of  the  car.  For  Mr.  Lansing 
was  not  alone.  Benjamin  F.  Totherow,  a 
leader  of  the  bar,  accompanied  him. 
The  three  entered  Pound's  room. 

Pound  was  quite  cool.  He  noticed  that 
the  commission  merchant's  eyes  glistened 
excitedly,  and  even  as  he  sat  down  he 
began  fiddling  nervously  with  his  eyeglasses. 
But  the  lawyer  turned  a  lean,  bold  face 
upon  the  bucketshop  man  much  like  a  hawk 
hovering  over  a  plump  little  chick.  Ob- 
viously the  callers  were  in  haste. 

"I  came  to  settle  up  our  account, 
Pound,"  said  Mr.  Lansing  with  a  nervous 
briskness,  yet  quite  cheerfully,  swinging 
his  glasses  by  their  tiny  black  ribbon. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Lansing,"  Pound  began 
in  a  mild  and  propitiating  way,  "this  runs 
into  a  pretty  big  sum.  I  suppose  it  isn't 
unusual— isn't  really  anything  out  of  the 
way,  as  you  might  say— when  the  amount 
is  so  large,  to  grant  some  accommodation." 

"Oh,  no!  Not  unusual  at  all,  Pound! 
Not  unusual  at  all!"  Mr.  Lansing  replied, 
very  cheerfully  indeed.  He  settled  to  a 
more  comfortable  posture  in  his  chair, 
contentedly  swinging  his  eyeglasses  a  little 
faster,  and  even  turned  to  beam  upon  Mr. 
Totherow  triumphantly.  "  That  is,  you 
understand,  Pound— as  a  matter  of  course 
—  a   reasonable   accommodation.  Part 


Safety  Automatic 

REVOLVER 


is  not  a  revolver  for  you  to  make 
temporarily  safe  by  throwing  on  or  \* 
off  some  button  or  lever,  but  a  re-  1 
volver  that  we  have  made  permanently  and  automat- 
ically safe  by  the  patented  exclusive  Iver  Johnson  construction. 

Our  Free  Booklet  "Shots,"  tells  the  whole  story.    Send  your  name  on  a  postal  —  it  will  be 
mailed  free  with  our  full  catalogue. 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver 

Richly  nickeled,  22  cal.  rim-fire  or  32  cal. 
center-fire,  3-in.  barrel;  or  38  cal.  center-  $/» 
fire,  3!4-in.  barrel 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

Richly  nickeled  ,32  calibre  center- fire,  3-inch 
barrel;  or  38  calibre  center-fire,  3V.  inch  in 
barrel  '    *  */ 


Extra  length  barrel  or  blued  finish  at  slight  extra  cost. 
Sold  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price  if  dealer  will  not  supply.     Look  for  the 
owl's  head  on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  147  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

H&&^    New  York:  99  Chambers  St.    Hamburg,  Germany  :  Pick- 
huben  4.  San  Fr  ancisco ;  Phil  B.  Bekeart  Co.. 
717  Market  Street. 


Millions  of  Fine  Post  Cards 

We  have  largest  stock;  Gold,  silk  finished 
embossed,  all  kinds  and  subjects.  Send  3  cts.,  stamps, 
for  10  sample  cards  and  our  BIG  FREE  OFFER, 
Post  Card  House,  130  Broadway,  Springfield,  Mass. 

INVITATIONS 

100  for  $3. 50^ 
Announcements ,  etc.,  engraved  and  printed. 
Lateststyles,  best  quality,  prepaid  anywhere.  Monogram 
Stationery,  ion  Visiting  CardB,  50c.  Write  for  samples. 
THE  EST  A  BROOK  PRESS,  1S1  S.  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Sa  triples 


I 


Serfti  lo-day  [or  sample  books 
o(  Relyea  colored,  silk-finish 
Rep  Cloth  for  suitings,  also 
white  materials  for  summer  waists  and  dresses.  The  very 
latest,  smartest,  daintiest  materials  now  being"  shown  in  the 

best  New  York  shops.    We  save  you  money  and  prepay  ex-   

press  on  all  orders  in  the  U.  S.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfacto 

RELYEA  &  CO.,  Dept.  K,  287  Broadway,  New  York 

Stamp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  ftiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica)  waterfalls), etc.,  10c.  lOOdif.Jap.. 
N.Zld,  etc..  5c.  Big  liBt,  coupons,  etc.,  Free  1  We 
Buy  Stamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.Louis.Mo. 


Napoleon  and  Queen  Louise 


MUHLBACH'S 


Hofer  in  the  Wartburg 


Historical  Romances 

PUBLISHERS'  CLEARANCE  SALE 

*Y^v11  Qltrhlllrl  U9Vo  these  fascinating  volumes  of  Muhlbach,  because  they  will  bring  you  a 
AUU  iJHUUIU  1  WVC  wealth  of  charming  hours.  Read  the  delightful  pages  that  tell  of  rare, 
old,  fragrant  love  stories  of  "  fair  women  and  brave  men  "  of  Long  Ago ;  of  bluff  old  King  Hal,  he  that 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  of  the  stirring  battles  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  resistless  soldiers;  of  the 
"love  that  lies  in  woman's  eyes"  whether  in  the  marbled  courts  of  Queen  Hortenseand  Empress  Josephine 
or  in  the  liberty-loving  huts  of  Andreas  Hofer  and  his  Tyrolean  fighters;  of  the  scarlet  gleam  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  gay  laughter  of  noble  ladies,  the  flights,  elopements,  abductions,  the  roar  of  ap- 
proaching mobs,  and  the  rumbling  prison  carts,  and  the  tragic  ride  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  guillotine. 
R  f*arl  How  r)tf*^iLltlV  'ec*  Napoleon,  the  poor  Corsican  boy,  to  the  head  of  an  empire;  how 
*»-C«.Vl  *  *"  "  l^CoLllljr  }ie  conquered  and  lost  alike  in  love  and  war;  how  an  emperor  could 
love,  and  how  he  could  break  a  woman's  heart  —  all  this  you'll  find  in  these  enchanting  pages,  rich  in  the 
splendor  of  courts,  the  clash  of  battle,  and  the  pulsating  heart  throbs  of  many  of  the  most  dashing  men 
and  the  most  lovely  women  of  all  history. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says  :  Mulilbach's  power  in  weaving  alluring  romances  from  these  stirring  times  is  unsurpassed. 
These  wonderful  Historical  Romances  show  a  talent  for  lively  description  and  narration  that  gives  them  enduring  popularity. 


18 

Volumes 


9000 
Pages 


INSPECTION 
10  30-09  COUPON 


Our  Vl  Price  Offer  ?end  No  Money  Now 


Just  write  name  and  address  on 

attached  coupon  and  we  will  ship  you  the  complete  18  volume  set  of  the  world  re- 
nowned Mulilbach's  1  listorical  Romances  for  rive  days'  examination.  Look  them  ,v, 
over  in  your  home.  If  they  do  not  satisfy  you  perfectly,  notify  i is  and  we  will  The  Riverside 

send  you  shipping  directions  for  their  return.    If  they  do  please  you,  send  Publishing  Co. 

us  $1.00  and  pay  balance  in  fourteen  small  monthly  amounts  of  $2.00  each.  ^  Mar<met!eBoildim:  Chicaso.lll 
This  is  about  b  cents  a  day  -  no  more  than  you  would  spend  for  post-  pie.vseshiomelorcxamination 
age  stamps  for  three  letters.  This  really  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  of  ^»  udanprovSu'  one  set  BtnnMa 
securing  these  remarkable  romances  at  a  much  lower  price  and  <V  Edition.  Muhlbacb  s  Historical 
easier  terms  than  ever  has  been,  or  will  be  offered.  Hundreds  ot  cv1  &OHA&SSS.  eighteen  volumes.  hsJl 
these  sets  have  sold  for  950.00  and  are  well  worth  it.  Our  clear 
ance  price  of  $29.00  for  18  volumes  will  never  again  be  equaled. 
This  clearance  sale  gives  you  the  dealers',  jobbers'  and  agents'  x 
profits.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  way.  Send 
coupon  today  and  secure  these  truly  wonderful  romances 
—  the  greatest  of  their  kind  published.  They  will  add 
to  your  enjoyment  and  knowledge.  Don't  miss  thi: 
'.•  price  clearance  offer. 

The  Riverside  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 


4? 


J? 


morocco  binding,  gilt  top.  II  satisfac- 
tory'. 1  will  send  you  $1.00  after  S  days* 
examination  and  $2.00  a  month  thereafter 
for  U  months.   If  the  set  does  not  meet  my  I 
entire  approval  after  5  days'  examination,  I  f 
;il  notify  you  and  return  at  your  expense,  as  I 
offered  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  readers. 
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Express 
Prepaid 


Guaranteed 
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Ladies'  Sweater  Coat 

This  is  the  new  Parisian  shape  sweater  coat. 
Perfect  fitting,  made  of  the  highest  grade,  spe- 
cially prepared,  wool  yarn,  ensuring  long  and  sat- 
isfactory wear,  and  the  holding  of  its  shape.  On 
account  of  its  peculiar  construction  this  sweater 
coat  will  give  twice  the  warmth  of  the  ordinary 
sweater  coat. 

Made  in  oxford  gray  body, with  cardinal,  navy, 
brown,  green  or  oxford  border;  with  two  large 
pockets,  the  tops  of  which  are  finished  with  the 
same  color  as  border  of  coat. 

We  make  sweater  coats  for  ladies,  men,  boys, 
girls,  in  different  colors  and  qualities,  ranging  in  price 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00.  If  the  sweater  coat  above  pic- 
tured does  not  meet  with  your  requirements, writeus 
what  kind  and  price  of  coat  sweater  you  would  like. 

The  sweater  coat  above  described  is  stylish, 
snappy  and  extra  warm.  Finished  with  five  large 
pearl  buttons. 

State  color  of  border  desired,  and  send  exact 
size.  Send  $2.00  in  bills  or  money  order  to-day. 
If  not  as  represented,  will  refund  money. 

THE  VICTOR  KNITTING  COMPANY 

251  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reference  Union  National  Bank,  Phila. 


The    It's  Almost  Human 

Everett  Change-Maker 

It  thinks  for  you  —It  acts  for  you 

A  Combined  Change  Maker  and  Pay  Maker — a  perfect 
machine.  No  radical  improvement  possible.  It  revolution- 
izes all  devices  and  systems.  Saves  50  per  cent  time. 
Eliminates  errors.  No  trained  operator  needed.  A  child 
or  one  arm  man  can  operate  with  perfect  ease.  No  intri- 
cate or  delicate  mechanism  or  spiral  key  springs  to  break, 
wear  or  weaken.  Only  15  keys,  a  5  cent  and  a  release 
lever  to  operate.  The  greatest  amount  of  change  with 
fewest  and  simplest  combination  —  1  cent  to  |1.99  single 
operation.  An  invaluable  assistant  in  pay  roll  making, 
IMPORTANT— After  pressing  key,  coin  is  locked  and  no 
more  coin  from  this  key  can  be  obtained  until  coins  are 
simultaneously  released  by  pressing  lever  with  hand  held 
under  exhaust  to  receive  change.  Coin  tray  at  top  to 
replenish  coin  holder.  Tray  accommodates  $165.00  — Holder 
$120.00.  Best  steel,  handsomely  oxidized.  Guaranteed  for 
10  years.  Price  $50.00.  Money  refunded  if  machine  is  not 
satisfactory.    Write  for  complete  iacts. 

Experienced  representatives  wanted. 

Dept.  6853, 140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PER  CENT 


We  issue  Certificates  of 
Deposit  yielding  6%  per 
annum  in  which  people 
everywhere  invest  their 
funds,  realizing  the  safety 
afforded  by  this  bank's 
Capital  and  stable 
management. 

Write  for  booklet  "  S  " 


THE  FIRST  TRUST 
/SAVINGS  BANK 

B  I  LLINCS  ,  MONTANA 


'DAEMO"  Drawer-Supporters; 

Nickel  or  Gold  plated  (2)  20c.  30c.  Sock 
Supporters;  (2)  10c.  20c.  Tie-clamps; 
Sc.,  10c.   Shield-clamps  lor  WOMEN: 

(4)  15c,  25c.  Won't  rust,  slip,  let  go. 
weaken  or  irritate ;  durable.  At  dealers 
or  postpaid.     Cir.   free.    Agts.  "anted. 

8.  CLAMP  CO.,  Met.  Bids..  New  York  City 


cash;  part  time  — with  reasonable  security." 
He  nodded  his  head  at  the  bucketshop  man 
with  good-natured  condescension.  '  What 
would  be  your  idea  now,  Pound,  of  a 
reasonable  accommodation?"  he  asked  en- 
couragingly. 

"Why,  I  hardly  know,"  Pound  replied 
thoughtfully.  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
If  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  you,  Mr. 
Lansing— quite  satisfactory  to  you,"  he 
repeated  apologetically,  "I  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  twenty-five  per  cent  in  cash  and 
your  notes  for  the  remainder  at  six  months 
— -with  fair  security,  as  you  said." 

Mr.  Lansing  seemed  stricken  with 
paralysis.  His  jaw  dropped.  The  hand 
that  was  swinging  the  eyeglasses  froze 
stiff  in  the  middle  of  a  beat.  "  You'd  take 
— my  notes  ? "  he  gasped  incredulously. 

"  If  that  suits  you,  Mr.  Lansing,"  Pound 
replied  mildly.  As  mildly  he  added: 
"Here's  my  statement  of  the  account. 
See  if  it  agrees  with  yours." 

He  took  the  statement  from  his  drawer 
and  handed  it  over.  Mr.  Lansing  stared 
down  at  it  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  for  a 
moment,  and  then  murmured  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  "Gracious  Heavens!" 

For  on  this  statement  all  of  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's purchases  of  Northern  Pacific  stock 
appeared  as  sales.  It  showed  that  the 
commission  merchant  had  been  "short" 
with  the  bucketshop  one  thousand  shares 
of  that  stock,  and  as  the  trades  had  been 
closed  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  share,  his 
loss  on  Northern  Pacific  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Lansing 
had— according  to  the  statement  and  in 
fact— been  "short"  some  three  thousand 
shares  of  other  stocks,  and  those  trades, 
having  been  closed  at  the  panic  prices, 
showed  a  profit  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Thus,  on  the  net  balance,  according  to 
Pound's  statement,  Mr.  Lansing  owed  the 
bucketshop  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  commission  merchant  seemed  bereft 
of  sense.  He  turned  stupidly  to  his  lawyer 
and  tried  to  explain  it.  "You  see,  Toth- 
erow?  You  see  what  he's  done?"  he 
stammered  weakly.  "My  purchases  of 
Northern  Pacific— you  see— he's  put  them 
down  as  sales.  He  says  I  was  short  a 
thousand  shares  of  Northern  Pacific."  He 
shook  his  head  as  though  dumfounded,  and 
murmured  again,  "  Gracious  Heavens! " 

The  lawyer  turned  to  Pound  with  an 
angry,  menacing  look  which  the  latter 
met  with  an  expression  of  innocent  sur- 
prise. "Why,  Mr.  Lansing,"  he  expostu- 
lated, "of  course  you  were  short.  You 
know  you  never  bought  anything.  You 
were  always  short." 

Pound's  virtuous  indignation  rose.  He 
rumpled  his  hair,  blustered,  thumped  the 
table.  In  a  moment  all  three  were  shout- 
ing at  once.  But  Pound's  lungs  were 
strongest.  He  outshouted  them.  Of 
course  Lansing  was  "short"  of  Northern 
Pacific;  Lansing  was  always  "short"  of 
everything;  they  couldn't  bluff  him;  he 
wanted  his  money — three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars !  He  banged  away 
at  the  table,  bawled,  gesticulated.  Why, 
he  could  prove  it  right  from  the  original 
entries  of  the  trades!  Here  they  were! 
They  could  see  for  themselves!  Where- 
upon he  flung  down  the  little  red  memo- 
randum book. 

This  book  contained  the  only  record  in 
Pound's  office  of  the  transactions  between 
Lansing  and  himself,  and  this  record 
consisted  simply  of  a  series  of  entries  made 
in  pencil.  Sure  enough,  it  showed  that  all 
the  trades  in  Northern  Pacific  were  sales, 
not  purchases.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
rubber  on  the  other  end  of  Pound's  pencil. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Lansing  had  his  own 
record,  and  various  memoranda  bearing 
Pound's  initials.  Yet  Pound  insisted  that 
the  little  red  book  was  the  true  record; 
defied  them  to  prove  otherwise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  business  was  illicit, 
the  transactions  were  gambling  agreements, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  that  a 
court  would  enforce  them.  But  Benjamin 
F.  Totherow  was  not  out  of  trumps.  Amid 
the  senseless  clamor  he  suddenly  collected 
himself  and  sprang  up. 

"Very  well!  Very  well!  We'll  come  to 
the  showdown!"  he  cried  menacingly. 
"  Mr.  Pound,  with  your  kind  permission, 
I'll  use  your  telephone." 

Pound  himself  took  the  instrument  from 
the  desk  and  handed  it  over  to  the  lawyer 
with  a  politeness  as  mocking  as  his  own. 
It  took  Mr.  Totherow  a  minute  to  get  the 
connection.  Then,  to  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  he  said  loudly: 
"This  is  Totherow.    Go  ahead  instantly." 


Utilize  the  "waste"  heat, 
and  save  half  your  fuel 


Note  the  cool  pipe  — all  the  but 
KuseH  are  held  in  the  stove,  and 

the  "Wonder"  device  supplies  the 
necessary  oxygen  for  their  combustion. 


Do  you  realize  that  more  than  half  the  coal  burned  in  your  range- 
goes  up  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  unconsumed  gases? 

With  the  ordinary  draft  system,  your  range  can't  supply  enough  heated  oxygen  to  cause  the  perfect 
Combustion  of  these  *  waste  "  gases  —  hence  they  escape  up  the  chimney  unconsumed. 

Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 


Put  an  end  to  this  extravagant  con: 
by  installing,  at  a  cost  of  only  $5,  the 


iption  of  fuel, 


■*nly  one  ton  of  coal  instead  of  two, 


IvONDEft 

COMBUSTION  SYSTEM 


The  "Wonder"  System  consists  of  two  patented  devices: 
one  retains  the  waste  heat  units  in  the  stove,  the  other  furnishes 
heated  Oxygen  to  the  fire  surface,  thereby  burning  these  gases 
and  making  mora  heat  in  the  stove. 

No  Coal  Gas  —  No  Clinkers 

The  "  Wonder  "  System  consumes  the  coal  gas  which  under 
ordinary  draft  is  thrown  off  into  the  house  or  up  the  chimney  — 
it  is  used,  not  wasted.  The  ' '  Wonder  "  System  consumes  the 
clinkers  —  there  is  less  fuel  needed,  and  less  ashes  to  throw  out. 
The  "Wonder"  System  regulates  the  fire,  making  uniform 
heat. 

Thousands  of  "  Wonder'*  Systems  are  in  successful  operation. 
We  can  show  letters  from  thousands  of  satisfied  users  who  have 
reduced  their  fuel  bills  one-half. 

Saves  One  Hundred  Times  Its  Cost 

The  "Wonder"  System  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saved  — 
whether  coal,  coke  or  wood.  It  is  a  Permanent  Home  Invest- 
ment. Just  think  of  it,  for  only  $5  you  get  a  complete  Combus- 
tion System  that  saves  money  for  you  all  your  life. 

Any  man  can  easily  install  the  "  Wonder  "  System.    It  fits 


any  stove.  No  tearing  out  of  stove  or  range  required.  No  com- 
plicated parts.   Can't  get  out  of  order.   Operates  automatically. 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

Every  "  Wonder"  System  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee 
that  protects  the  purchaser.  We  will  furnish  the  "  Wonder  " 
devices,  delivered  to  your  home,  for  $S.  If,  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  saving  of  fuel 
effected,  you  can  ship  it  back  to  us,  and  we  refund  your 
money.  You  run  no  risk  whatever.  Have  you  ever  ha  ' 
fairer  offer  than  this?  The  very  fact  that  we  make  it 
proof  that  the  "  Wonder"  System  most  do  all  that  we 
claim  for  it. 

OUR  FREE  BOOK  on  Fuel  Economy  in  the 
Kitchen  mailed  on  request.    Write  for  it  to-day. 
Every   day    that    you    delay  installing  the 
"Wonder"  System  you  are  losing  money 
time, convenienceandcomfort.  Rememljer, 
yon  take  no  chances.  If  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied,  your  money  comes  back 
without  question.    Don't  put  it  off 


Attractive  Proposition  to  Agents 

The  "Wonder"  System  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  live  men.    Sales  are  easy; 
we  furnish  leads  and  selling-literature.    Exclusive  rights  in  territory  where  we  are  not 
represented.    Limited  capital  starts  you  in  a  permanent,  paying  business.    Write  now 
for  full  particulars. 


Enclosed 
find  Fire 
Dollars,  for 
which  please 
send    me  one 
Wonder"  Com- 
bustion System  outfit, 
same  to  be  returned,  if 
not  satisfactory,  and 
money  promptly  refunded. 


Standard  Utilities  Corporation,      Scranton,  Pa. 

Reference^  Union  National  Bank 


-POOL 

Table 

Down 


S  i  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance?! 
Higher  priced  Tables  on  correspondingly  easy  terms.    We  supply  all  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combi- 
nation Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library- 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  —  On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 
If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.    Write  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  80S  Center  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


What  would  it  be  worth  to  you 

To  have  every  footing,  bill  extension,  addition, 
multiplication  and  division  absolutely  correct? 

To  keep  your  books  in  constant  daily  balance  and 
know  your  trial  balance  is  assured — no  worry, 
no  overtime? 

To  figure  inventory  and  get  a  true  statement  of 
your  business  at  a  saving-  of  one-half  the  time? 

You  can't  figure  it  accurately  until  you  have  AMS 
made  a  trial  of  the  Comptometer.  Hump 

One  of  our  customers  prevented  $25.12  over- 
charges and  a  loss  of  $101. 56  undercharges  on  bill  extensions  in  one  week!    That  customer  is  now 
usingfourComptometers.  The  same  condition  may  beexistinginyourbusiness.  Better  Investigate! 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  it,  free  ?  Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to  responsible 

parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  853  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago.  DL 


oroptometen 

_ •PlnAOassBy  Itself" 


"Simonds  Saws  ARE  the  Best" 

Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE,  Seattle  Exposition. 
No  other  make  of  Saws  merited  or  won  equal  award. 
SIMONDS  MFG.  CO..  Fitchburg.  Mass. 
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THE  SATURDAY 


EVENING  POST 


October  30,  1909 


For  the  Man  of  Action 

It  Slides 

Look 

IVeU- 
Wear 

Well- 
Easy  as 
none  at  all 


50c. 


PLEXO  Suspend- 
ers are  simple, 
well  made,  good  to 
look  at. 

Not  a  suggestion  of 
"harness." 

Wear  Plexo  Sus- 
penders—  and  feel 
fresh  at  the  day's  end. 

Get  a  pair  today,  if  you  are 
not  delighted,  we  will  refund 
price  and  postage. 

14  Fifty  Cents" — "Everywhere 

KNOTHE  BROTHERS,  124  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

who  can  write  a  full-blooded, 
dashing  romance  — a  good  story. 


His  latest  success  is  the  novel 

CARDILLAC 

You  know  him  already  by  his  work  for 
the  "Post" — always  clever  and  keen  — 


ROBERT 
BARR 


Chapped  Hands,  Chafing, 


and  all  afflictions  of  the 
skin.    *lA  little  higher  in 
price,  perhaps,  than  worth- 
less substitutes,  but  a  reason 
lor  it."    Delightful  after  shav- 
ing.   Sokl  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 
Get  Mennen's  (the  original).    Sample-  free. 
Try  Mennen's  (i'orateil)  Violet  Talcum  Toilet  Powder. 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AGENTS 


200%  PROFIT 

Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hanie  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gioves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  THOMAS  MI"G.  CO.,  868  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


For  a  minute  or  two  the  little  room  was 
still.  The  only  sounds  were  those  made  by 
the  lawyer  in  stepping  across  to  the  table 
and  reseating  himself.  Very  deliberately, 
in  low  but  full  and  scornful  tones,  he 
addressed  the  bucketshop  man. 

"We  came  here,  sir,  to  settle  this  ac- 
count," he  said.  "  Mr.  Lansing  was  aware 
that  he  had  a  slippery  fish  to  deal  with,  so 
he  called  me  in.  We  came  prepared.  We 
were  ready  to  settle  with  you  reasonably. 
We  would  have  accepted  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  cash,  and  your  note,  fairly 
secured,  for  another  fifty  thousand.  With 
that  we  would  have  wiped  the  slate.  We 
will  still  settle  on  those  terms  if  you 
accept  them  immediately. ' '  He  paused ;  but 
Pound  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit,"  Mr.  Totherow 
continued  with  justifiable  pride,  "of  hav- 
ing clients  of  mine  sent  away  empty- 
handed.  So,  while  I  was  prepared  to  settle 
amiably,  I  was  also  prepared  to  force  a 
settlement.  Probably  you  banked  on  Mr. 
Lansing's  unwillingness  to  appear  publicly 
as  a  patron  of  a  bucketshop.  It  is  not 
necescary  for  him  so  to  appear.  He  has 
already  assigned  his  claim  against  you  to  a 
third  person."  The  lawyer  again  paused 
an  instant  and  leveled  a  long  forefinger  at 
Pound.  "  On  behalf  of  that  third  person," 
he  added  very  deliberately,  "I  have 
attached  your  bank  account.  The  papers 
will  be  served  immediately.  You  can't 
move  a  dollar  until  you  settle  with  us; 
not  a  dollar! "   He  leaned  back  and  smiled. 

Pound  simply  reached  over  and  touched 
the  button  on  his  desk.  When  the  office- 
boy  appeared  he  said:  "Jimmy,  just  call 
up  the  Norse  National  Bank  and  ask  them 
to  tell  you  the  amount  of  our  balance;  say 
I  want  to  know." 

In  silence  they  heard  the  boy  telephone, 
and  as  he  waited  for  a  reply  Pound  turned 
to  Mr.  Lansing.  "  Would  you  like  to  hear 
the  answer?"  he  asked  coolly.  "Jimmy, 
hand  the  telephone  to  Mr.  Lansing  here." 

Doubtfully  and  half  mechanically  Mr. 
Lansing  took  the  instrument  from  the  boy. 
In  a  moment  he  exclaimed  excitedly: 
"What's  that?  What's  that?  Two  thou- 
sand ?  "  He  listened  again ;  then  put  down 
the  instrument  and  turned  mournfully 
to  his  lawyer.  "  They've  got  only  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars in  the  bank,"  he  said. 

Pound  laughed  gently,  but  Mr.  Toth- 
erow blushed.  The  lawyer  had  calculated 
that,  at  the  close  of  such  a  day  as  this,  the 
bucketshop  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  bank.  He  now  perceived  that 
Pound  had  anticipated  exactly  that  calcu- 
lation. "You've  drawn  the  money  out  of 
the  bank,"  he  said  sternly;  "but  it  will 
do  you  no  good.  I'll  find  it."  Whereat 
Pound  gently  laughed  again,  and  again 
Mr.  Totherow  blushed  with  annoyance. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
talk  of  finding  the  money  than  to  do  it. 

"I  haven't  any  money  in  the  bank," 
said  Pound.  "And  you  couldn't  hold  it 
if  I  had.  But  I  have  a  valid  claim  against 
Lansing  &  Co.  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  So  help  me,  I'll 
bring  suit  against  them  tomorrow  for  the 
whole  amount,  and  see  that  every  news- 
paper in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  gets 
the  story  —  just  how  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Lansing,  the  eminent '  regular '  commission 
merchant,  took  his  confiding  customers' 
stock  orders  and  sent  'em  over  to  a  bucket- 
shop.  It  will  make  quite  a  sensation,  I 
judge.  We'll  wipe  the  slate  right  now  and 
pass  receipts  in  full,  or  I'll  bring  that  suit 
tomorrow,  so  help  me!" 

Mr.  Lansing  gave  one  gasp  and  collapsed. 
They  wiped  the  slate. 

Pound  went  home  shortly  after  four 
o'clock — rather  tired,  but  quite  happy.  In 
the  modest  flat  he  and  Emma  opened  the 
stout  black  bag  and  looked  admiringly 
down  at  its  contents— which  consisted 
of  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  banknotes. 
Not  a  soul  besides  themselves  could  assert 
a  legal  claim  to  a  dollar  of  it. 

They  were  not  usually  a  demonstrative 
pair.  But  now  Emma  leaned  affectionately 
against  her  husband's  shoulder  and  laid  an 
arm  lightly  about  his  neck.  It  reminded 
her  of  the  time  she  had  stood  in  a  dingy 
hallway  in  Chicago,  peering  at  a  tiny  roll 
of  bills  that  nestled  in  her  handbag,  and 
had  decided  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  man 
who  was  now  her  husband.  The  heap  of 
tangible  wealth  in  the  black  bag  looked 
impassively  up  at  them.  To  such  satis- 
factory proportions  had  that  little  nest- 
egg  in  her  handbag  grown. 

(to  be  continued) 


The  Stationery 
of  a  Gentleman 


For  a  formal  note  or  a  social  letter,  you  are  often  forced  to 
choose  between  a  printed  business  letterhead,  ladies'  stationery, 
or  some  of  the  soft,  flimsy  paper  so  often  offered  men.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  a  paper  meeting  every 
social  requirement,  and  distinctly  for  men. 
Keep  a  box  in  your  rooms  and  one  at  the 

office.  „  „ 

sample  on  Request 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 


We  Ship  on  Approval 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

Factory  Prices  g^oTa 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog  and 
learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

Rider  Agents  emvXnTbT| 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs    and   sundries  at   half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt ;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C-55,  CHICAGO 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Wagons 

The  Best  ever  built 


Get  ready  for  the 
fall  rush  and  make 
money  with  our 
portable  cleaners. 
Complete  outfits  at  from  $750  to  $3000, 
and  every  one  A  BIG  BARGAIN. 

Wrile  at  once  about  this  business  and 
get  full  particulars. 

THE  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  7  East  24th  St.,  New  York 


WrDCTCD'C  New  $8-50  encyclo-  CDEr  with  every 

VY  LOO  1  Lf\  O  PEDIC  DICTIONARY  r  SxLL    order ! 
LATEST— GREATEST— CHE  A  F  EST 


Magnificent  1909  Edition  —  Fresh  from  the  Press  — of  the 


New  Americanized  Encyclopedia 

The  most  comprehensive,  authoritative,  up  to  date  Encyclopedia  in  the  world. 

TREMENDOUS  PRICE  REDUCTION— AN  OVERWHELMING  BARGAIN 


Extraordinary  half 

price  offer. 
You  save  50  per  cent, 
by  ordering  NOW. 


$1 


00  Secures  the  Set 

Sent  Free  for  Examination 


The  highest  possible 

value. 
The  lowest  possible 

price. 


The  Most  Stupendous  Free  Trial  Offer  Ever  Known  in  the  World  of  Books 

Other  books  may  be  DESIRABLE  — the  Encyclopedia  is  INDISPENSABLE.   It  solves  all  problems; 
answers  all  questions ;  settles  all  disputes.  Other  books  trace  one  arc  of  the  great  circle  of  knowledge;  the 
Encyclopedia  sweeps  the  whole  circumference.    These  fifteen  massive  volumes,  with  their  10,000  double 
column  pages,  their  superb  maps,  their  hundreds  of  illustrations,  form  in  themselves  a  colossal  library.  It 
represents  the  perfection  of  critical  scholarship,  the  cream  of  the  world's  literature,   the  sum  and  essence 
of  human  thought  and  endeavor.    It  includes  every  phase  of  discovery,  invention,  experience  and  be-  ^ 
lief.    It  describes  the  countless  wonders  of  the  earth,  the  teeming  myrhids  of  the  sea,  the  star-sown  + 
spaces  of  the  sky.   It  covers  all  epochs  of  literature,  all  forms  of  government,  all  systems  of  religion.  ^ 
It  reveals  all  that  the  world  has  suffered  and  dreamed  and  hoped  and  DONE  from  the  beginning  * 
of  time.   All  gallant  deeds  and  stirring  scenes,  all  victories  of  brain  or  brawn,  all  marvels  of  f 
science  and  invention,  all  the  glorious  achievements  that  have  made  history  luminous  and  / 
civilization  possible  are  found  in  the  10,000  pages  of  these  splendid  volumes.     Can  YOU  f 
afford  to  do  without  it?  y  S,E-?; 

Ifo  MifrUuff  Autk/irif  XT    Tlie  most  brilliant  thinkers  of  the  century  are  enrolled  as  its  contributors, 
lib  lUalCUICSS  AUUIUrlly.  Its  writers  include  such  men  of  world-wide  fame  as  Matthew  Arnold, 
James  Bryce,  John  Morley,  Andrew  Lang,  St.  George  Mivart.  Canon  Farrar,  Edmund  Gosse,  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Leslie  Stephen,  Edward  Freeman,  Lord  Kelvin.  Robertson  Smith.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.Thorold 
Rogers,  Saintsbury,  Swinburne,  Simon  Newcomb,  John  Fiske,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  John  Bach  McMaster, 
Admiral  Melville,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Carroll  Wright;  and  these  with  hundreds  of  others  equally  famous  ^ 
give  it  an  authority  so  overwhelming  that  it  reigns  without  a  rival  in  the  realm  of  scholarship.  (y 
TnoAmnowtklir  IT«  DoI-a     Our  1909  Edition  is  fresh  from  the  press  and  contains 

lIlCOmparaDiy  Up  10  UaiC   events  as  recent  as  the  election  of  President  Taft.  the  ^ 
latest  airship  nights  of  the  Wrights  and  Zeppelin,  the  return  of  the  United  States  Fleet  from  its  (j* 

momentous  world-voyage  and  the  great  Italian  earthquake.  v        please  send  me  for  exami- 

To  emphasize  the  issue  of  the  1909  edition  of       <y      nation,  prepaid,  a  complete 
this  magnificent  work  we  are  making  for  a  limited       <<N      s+l  of  the  New  Americanized 
jnly  a  special  introductory  offer  at  just  ONE-HALF  the  regular  price.  The  cloth  set  Encyclopedia  in  half  morocco 

we  p;ice  at  $37,  the  half  morocco  at  $46.     Moreover,  with  every  order  we  will  send  abso-  bin. hug  at  your  SPECIAL  HALF 

lute'y  FREE  Webster's  Huge  New  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  retailing  regularly  at  Jj[>  PRICE  offer  of  $46.00.  If  the  set  is 
S&.SO.    It  is  bound  in  Full  Sheep,  marbled  edges,  gold  stamped  and  indexed.    This  satisfactory.  I  agree  to  pay  upon  the 

combination  of  the  world's  most  famous  Encyclopedia  and  equally  famous  Die-  y*V  purchase  price  the  sum  of  $1.00  in 
tionary  gives  you  a  magnificent  reference  library  of  enormous  extent  and  un-  V  cash  within  five  days  after  receipt  of 
atchable  value  at  an  expense,  for  a  limited  time,  of  only  Seven  Cents  Per  Dayl  A/  goods,  and  $2.50  each  month  thereafter 
Sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  and  we  for  eighteen  months.    If  the  books  are  not 

will  ship  you  a  complete  set  for  five  days'        %^     satisfactory,  I  am  to  notify  you  promptly 
FREE  examination.  You  can  return  them  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  if  they  fail       „        and  hold  them  subject  to  your  order. 

to  give  you   entire  satisfaction.    We  pay  all  transportation  charges.        +  .  „  _w..m«  

Should  you  desire  to  purchase,  then  send  us  $1.00  as  first  payment  and  /  w  ,4  Also  send  me  Webater  8  New  Encyclopedic 
pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month  for  the  cloth  and  $2.50  *  Dictionary,  which  I  am  to  receive  absolutely 
per  month  fur  the  half  morocco.  FKHE  should  I  retain  the  set. 

AI^l  ft.,.!*...    At  these  phenomenal  prices  the  introduc-  X 
UO  ISOt  Uelay.  tory  srts  wiu  vanish  like  magic   It  is  the      /       v__  . 

opportunity  of  a  life-time.    Enrich  your  mind,  adorn  your  J\ame  

library,  delight  your  family  with  this  stupendous  work.  t 

Write  TO-DAY.     Remember,  No  risk  I    No  obligation  1       f  Address  

You  purchase  only  if  satisfied.  * 

1  56  Fifth  Ave       *  11  >  ou  prefer  the  cloth  edition  alter  $46.00  to  $37.00  and 


/  COUPON 
/ 

✓  THE 

B00KL0VERS 

SOCIETY 
156  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


Special  Half  Price  Offer. 


Send  No  Money  Now.  ?X 


The  Booklovers  Society  n 


ew  York  City  * 


$2.50  each  month  to  $2.00. 


o  o  3,  „  sr 

y  a  c  5- " 
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GRAFONOLA 

THE  ONE  INCOMPARABLE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

THE  Grafonola  marks  an  e[)Och  in  the  evolution  of  the  perfect  musical  instrument. 
By  its  use  of  Double-Disc  talking-machine  records,  it  is  in  reality  a  Graphophone — 
but  a  Graphophone  of  marvelous  richness  of  tone,  and  entirely  self-contained — without 
the  horn  or  any  other  recognizable  talking-machine  feature.    Its  construction  embodies 
entirely  unique  principles  of  sound-reproduction  and  of  tone-projection. 

The  added  $25,  in  the  $225  instrument,  secures  you  a  Regina  equipment,  including  twelve 
Regina  tune  discs,  that  in  a  smaller  casing  is  being  placed  in  thousands  of  drawing-rooms  at 
$100.  The  Regina  Music-Box  has  its  hosts  of  friends  among  lovers  of  music.  Its  combination 
with  the  Grafonola  brings  to  the  home  everything  that  can  be  sung  or  spoken  or  played. 

There  are  "  concealed-horn  "  talking-machines  on  the  market  already.  If  you  will  make 
just  one  comparison  you  will  own  a  Grafonola.  You  can  make  this  comparison  by  step- 
ping into  any  store  where  Columbia  records  are  carried  in  stock  —  or  you  can  do  it  fairly 
well  by  mail.    We  have  an  advance  catalog  ready  for  you.    Ask  for  the  Grafonola  catalog. 

Double-Disc  Records — 65c. 

Played  on  your  own  machine,  no  matter  whether  it's  a  Columbia  or  not,  Columbia 
Double-Disc  Records  will  give  you  better  music  and  longer  service.  Get  Columbia 
Double- Discs.  Don't  take  "no"  for  an  answer. 
We  can  give  you  the  address  of  a  nearby  dealer ;  or 
send  us  65  cents  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
record,  postage  free,  with  a  catalog 


111   THE  COLUMBIA 

Grafonola 

DE  LUXE  -  $  2  OO.00 
WITH  REGINA  ATTACHMENT  $225.°o) 


Columbia  Phonograph  Company,  Gen'l, 

Dept.  A10,  Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  Disc  and  Cylinder  Graphophones.  $20.  to  $200  — 
Double-Disc  and  Indestructible  Cylinder  Records.  Dealers 
in  all  principal  cities.   Headquarters  for  Canada  — 
40  Melinda  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

Exclusive  selling  rights  given  where  we  arelnot  properly  represented 


